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ECCLESIASTICAL  CORPORATIONS.— INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

April  2,  1829. 

Mb.  Staxlet  moved,  "That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  laws 
respecting  the  leasing  power  of  Bishops  and  Ecclesiastical  Corporations  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  IIuniQ  having  intimated  his  intention  to  introduce  certain  amendments  into 
the  bill,  with  the  view  of  reiliicing  the  incomes  of  the  bishops  in  Ireland, — 

Mr.  Sk<ketary  rKKi.  .said,  he  saw  no  immediate  objections  to  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member;  but  he  should  receive  it  with  great  caution,  if  he  conceived  it  aimed 
at  the  spoliation  of  the  church.  He  could  never  consent  to  make  the  Church  of 
Ireland  stipendiary  on  the  Crown.  The  property  of  the  church  ought  to  be  made 
as  secure  to  its  possessors  as  the  property  of  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland.  Respect- 
ability was  secured  to  the  proprietors  of  these  lan-is  in  the  same  way  as  other 
proprietors  of  lands  enjoyed  respectability  from  their  situation.  This  landed  pro- 
perty made  the  clergy  independent  of  the  Crown.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  the  bill ;  but  he  entirely  disclaimed  a  participation  in  the  designs  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Montrose.  He  was  satisfied  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  mover 
did  not  involve  any  such  designs  as  those  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for  Mon- 
trose. He  was  sure  it  was  the  hon.  mover's  intention,  while  he  endeavoured  to 
confer  a  general  benefit  on  the  country,  by  improving  agriculture,  not  to  trench  on 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops.  He  hoped  the  bill  would  be-discussed  on 
its  own  merits,  without  reference  to  the  menace  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


CHESHIRE  POLICE  RILL. 
April  13,  1829 

Mr.  Egerton  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Cheshire  Police  Regidation  Bill,  Mr.  Leycester  objected  to  the  measure,  and  moved 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Skcr?:tary  Pkki,  denied  that  the  bill  was  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a 
private  bill.  He  found  in  the  preamble  that  it  was  a  bill  for  the  better  prevention 
of  crime  in  the  county  of  Cheshire;  and  he  really  thought  that  that  circirtiistance 
afforded  a  sulficicnt  reason  for  his  now  appearing  in  the  House.  As  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussion,  and  to 
declare,  that  if  the  county  of  Chester  were  willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  this  im- 
provement, he  saw  no  objection  to  the  magistrates  making  the  trial.  The  hon. 
member  had  asserted,  that  justice  was  well  administered  by  the  local  magistracy  ; 
but  when  he  looked  to  the  increasing  expenses  attendant  upon  the  conviction  of 
criminals  in  the  county  of  Chester,  he  could  not  believe  that  some  reformation  might 
not  be  effected.  It  had,  indeed,  been  in  his  contemplation  to  apply  a  measure 
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somewhat  resembling  that  contained  in  the  bill  to  all  the  counties  of  England  ^  and 
he  had  even  wished  the  hon.  member  fur  the  county  to  postpone  the  bill  for  some 
time  with  that  object;  but  it  was  found,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the 
number  of  concurrent  jurisdictions,  that  the  previous  enquiries  must  necessarily  be 
very  extended,  and  would  occupy  a  very  considerable  period.  Feeling,  therefore, 
that  the  present  bill  would  be  an  improvement,  and  recollecting  the  number  of  appli- 
cations which  were  constantly  made  at  the  Home  Ofhce  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Bow-street  officers,  he  willingly  gave  his  support  to  an  attempt  to  organise  an 
efficient  local  police.  He  begged,  however,  to  say,  that  although  he  did  not 
acknowledge  this  to  be  quite  a  private  bill,  he  should  abstain  from  voting  upon  it, 
lest  he  should  be  supposed  to  interfere  with  local  interests;  although  he  strongly 
recommended  the  hon.  member  to  permit  the  bill  to  pass  through  its  present  stage, 
in  order  that  its  provisions  might  be  thoroughly  examined  in  the  committee. 
The  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  bill  read  a  second  time. 
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April  15,  1529. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peet.  rose.  He  said,  he  was  desirous,  now  that  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  the  public  was  no  longer  directed  to  a  subject  which  had  so  long 
excited  the  warmest  feeling  and  the  most  anxious  solicitude  of  all  classes  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  both  Catholic  and  I'rotestant,  of  leading  the  House  to  the  consi- 
deration of  a  topic  of  considerable  interest  as  respected  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  property,  as  well  as  tiie  protection  of  tiie  persons  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
He  was  about  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
this  country,  and  that  of  the  existing  police  established  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
as  well  as  its  detection.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  tlie  House,  that  com- 
mittees of  the  House  had  been  ai)pointed  to  investigate  this  subject  as  early  as  the 
year  1770,  and  again  in  17!(3.  Committees  also  were  appointed  in  1812,  Ihl.S, 
1822,  and  lastly  in  1828.  These  different  committees  had  been  the  result  of  alarm 
at  some  remarkable  or  tmprecedented  outrage  at  the  time;  or>the  effect,  j)erhaps,  of 
a  general  conviction,  that  crimes  and  offences  against  the  peace  of  society  were 
so  much  on  the  increase  as  to  require  an  increased  and  corresponding  vigour  on  the 
part  of  our  police,  with  a  view  to  prote>'t  the  public,  and  prescribe  more  effl'ctual 
remedies  for  its  preservation.  But,  unfortunately,  those  committees,  however  tlieir 
reports  might  be  creditable  to  the  labours  and  investigation  of  the  individuals  who 
composed  them,  ])r()duced  no  effect  in  improving  the  law  materially:  and  the  sub- 
ject was  lost  sight  of  almost  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  recent  alarm  had  subsided. 
No  effectual  measure,  therefore,  was  recommended  by  the  committees,  or  adoptetl 
at  the  suggestion  of  individuals  in  Parliament. 

Whoever  had  read  the  reports  of  those  committees,  particularly  those  of  later  date, 
would  find  the  state  of  our  police  to  be  most  defective.  It  had  been  pretty  clearly 
ascertained  that  it  was  altogether  unsafe,  and  that  it  had  been  so  for  a  long  period, 
to  commit  the  care  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  people  of  the  metro])olis  and  its 
vicinity  to  the  charge  of  the  parochial  watch,  during  tliat  j)art  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  which  constituted  the  object  of  their  very  hix  and  inefficient  protection.  He 
might  rest  his  case  on  the  report  of  the  ])olice  committee  which  lay  on  the  table,  and 
which  cleai"ly  showed  the  necessity  of  some  alteration  in  the  existing  means  for  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  House  and  the  public,  to  state  generally  the  grounds  upon  which  he  felt  himself 
imperatively  called  upon  to  induce  the  House  to  abandon  the  ])resent  system  of  pro- 
tecting pro|)erty  and  guarding  the  safety  of  the  person.  If  they  compared  the  state 
of  crime  in  the  metropolis  with  tliat  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  or  in  England 
and  Wales  at  large,  the  result  wotdd  be  very  luifavourable  to  tlie  former.  If.  for 
example,  they  selected  the  last  year,  and  calculated  the  proportion  which  the  num- 
ber of  criminals  in  London  and  Middlesex  bore  to  the  population,  they  would  find 
that  not  less  than  one  person  in  every  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  had  been 
committed  for  some  crime  or  other  in  1828.  If,  in  the  same  manner,  they  deter- 
mined the  ratio  between  the  number  of  persons  similarly  committed  within  the 
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same  period  in  England  and  Wales,  the  proportion  would  be  found  to  be  one  crimi- 
nal to  every  eij^ht  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  entire  population.  The  result  of 
a  comparison  of  both,  as  he  had  stated,  would  be  very  unfavourable  to  the  metropolis. 
It  might  l)e  said,  perhaps,  that  a  ditferent  ratio  of  increase  of  population  in  London 
and  Middlesex  and  the  country  at  large,  would  account  for  this  dift'erence  in  the 
amount  of  criine:  but  an  examination  would  show,  that  the  great  increase  of  crime 
in  the  former  could  not  be  explained  by  the  increased  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
Neither,  he  was  sorry  also  to  say,  would'  the  re.^ult  be  favourable  to  the  metropolis, 
if  they  compared  its  i»resent  amount  of  crime  with  that  of  any  other  period,  or  com- 
pared cither  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  18-21,  the  number  of  per- 
sons committed  in  London  and  Middlesex  amounted  to  2480,  the  population  being 
1,167,000.  In  1828,  he  regretted  to  say,  the  committals  for  crime  amounted  to 
35G0.  There  was  no  official  return  of  the  amount  of  increase  of  population  in  1828  ; 
but  assuming  it  wa.s  in  a  corresponding  ratio  to  that  of  other  periods,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  London  and  ^liddlesex  would  be  1,349,000  in  that  year.  The  re- 
sult, therefore,  of  a  comparison  between  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  and  the 
rate  of  increase  of  crime  in  the  metropolis,  showed  that  the  former  was  not  in  pro- 
portion to,  and  could  not  account  for,  the  great  increase  of  the  latter;  for  there  was 
an  increase  of  forty-one  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  committals  in  182.^  over  that  of 
1821  ;  while  there  wa*  an  increase  of  population  of  only  fifteen  and  a  half  per  cent. 
Increase  of  population,  tMen,  did  not  explain  the  great  increase  of  crime  in  London 
and  Middlesex.  Neither  did  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  number  of  commitments  in 
England  and  Wales  correspond  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  ;  for  a  comparison  of 
both  in  the  years  1821  and  1^28  showed  that  crime  had  increased  twenty-six  percent., 
while  |>opiilation  had  incn-a-ed  but  eleven  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Although  it  did  not  belong  properly  to  his  jiresent  subject,  he  thought  that,  as  he 
had  alluded  to  the  state  of  crime  in  the  country  at  large,  he  might,  with  satisfaction 
to  the  House,  state,  that  though  tlie  number  of  committals  had  increased  to  so  great 
a  degree  of  late  years  in  London  and  Middlesex,  crime  had  very  sensibly  diminished 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Tlie  increase  of  committals  in  forty-four  counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  in  182'7.  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  amounted  alto- 
gether to  11)14  ;  the  deiTea^e  in  six  counties,  including  the  city  of  Hristol,  amounted 
to  1G7  :  leaving  a  nett  increase  of  Iti.j?  committals  for  crime  in  tlie  year  1827.  But 
if  they  procewled  further,  ami  compared  the  year  1828  with  l.s27,  they  would  find  a 
decrease  of  committals  in  thirty-live  counties,  of  ICGG  ;  and  an  increase  in  fourteen 
counties,  including  Bristol,  of  2!J!»  ;  1-aviiig  a  nett  decrease  of  committals  for  crime, 
during  tlie  last  year,  in  England  and  Wales,  of  13.37.  This  statement,  he  thought, 
was  some  consolation  for  the  unfavourable  comparison  which  the  iiietropolis  afforded 
— the  rather,  as  the  diminution  of  committals  generally  throughout  the  country, 
during  the  last  year,  was  not  at  all  owiuLC  to  any  laxity  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
country  i)oli«-e,  but  to  an  actual  diminution  of  the  amount  of  crime.  This  diminu- 
tion would  appear  more  striking  on  a  comparison  of  the  total  number  of  committals 
in  the  last  and  preceding  year.  In  the  year  1x27,  the  total  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted for  crime  in  England  and  Wales  was  17,!t21  ;  in  the  year  1828,  the  number 
of  committals  amounted  to  but  KJ-.^tJC.  In  some  counties  the  decrease  was  very  re- 
markable. In  Lancashire,  for  instance,  there  were  but  448  commitments  last  year, 
while  there  were  not  less  than  24.17  in  1827.  In  Somersetshire,  the  number  of  com- 
mittals was  1.51  less  last  year  than  in  the  preceding.  The  decrease  in  Yorkshire 
was  129  ;  and  so  on  in  other  ])laces.  until  they  came  to  what  he  was  sorry  to  call 
the  unfavourable  exception  of  London  and  ^iiddlesex ;  in  which  there  was  an  in- 
crease t)f  l.>5  committals  in  1828,  over  those  of  1827.  It  was  not,  he  regretted  to 
say,  only  in  one  year  that  London  and  ^liddlesex  afforded  a  proof  of  the  increase  of 
crime,  much  greater  than  any  j)ossible  increase  of  population  could  account  for. 
If  they  took  any  series  of  years,  say  seven,  on  which  the  police  committee  had  re- 
ported, they  would  find  that  crime  had  not  only  increased  in  the  metropolis  more 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  had  far  outstepped  the  rate  of  increase 
of  its  inhabitants.  If  tliey,  for  example,  compared  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  seven 
years  beginning  with  1  s  11,  with  the  seven  years  ending  with  1 828,  and  then  compared 
both  with  the  increase  of  population,  they  would  find  that  crime  had  increased  5.5  per 
cent.,  while  the  population  had  increa.sed  but  19  per  cent.,  leaving  an  excess  of  crime 
over  population  of  36  per  cent.,  to  be  accounted  for  by  other  means  or  causes. 
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It  was  no  easy  matter  to  determine  what  those  other  means  or  causes  were,  which 
had  occasioned  this  frightful  ditference  between  the  increase  of  crime  and  the  in- 
crease of  population,  of  not  less  than  36  per  cent,  in  a  series  of  years.  Many  in- 
telligent gentlemen,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  subject,  had  endeavoured  to  inves- 
tigate and  determine  those  causes ;  but  he  must  still  say — and  he  spoke  in  the 
presence  of  many  hon.  members  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  police  com- 
xahtec — without  having  arrived  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  those  causes.  He  feared  that  one  of  those  causes  was  the  increased  mechanical 
ingenuity  of  the  age ;  by  which  the  perpetration  of  crime  was  aided,  and  the  means 
of  detection  lessened.  What  he  meant  was,  that  the  mechanical  improvements 
which  so  much  distinguished  the  country,  and  which  were  a  great  source  of  its 
prosperity,  so  aided  the -perpetrators  of  crime,  by  enabling  them  to  travel  a  great 
distance  in  a  few  hours,  and  to  use  great  caution  in  the  selection  of  time  and  man- 
ner, that  the  means  of  detection  were  very  much  lessened.  All  causes,  therefore, 
of  the  increased  comforts  of  the  people  of  the  country  became  thus  sources  of  crime ; 
not  less  from  the  increased  temptation  which  they  necessarily  created,  than  from  the 
increased  facilities  which  they  aflbrded  of  perpetration  and  evasion. 

Another  influential  cause  was,  the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  that  branch  of  our 
police  which  was  chiefly  controlled  by  the  parochial  authorities.  He  was  satisfied, 
that  so  long  as  the  present  night-watch  system  was  persisted  in,  there  would  be  no 
efficient  police  prevention  of  crime,  nor  any  satisfactory  protection  for  property  or 
the  person.  This  was  the  conclusion  which  the  police  committee  had  come  to,  and 
which  the  evidence  of  jiersons  most  interested  in  the  subject  made  manifest.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  conclusion  which  every  one  who  enquired  into  our  present  watch- 
house  system  must  arrive  at.  The  chief  requisites  of  an  efficient  police  were  unity 
of  design  and  responsibility  of  its  agents — both  of  which  were  not  only  not  insured 
by  the  present  parocliial  watch-house  system,  but  were  actually  prevented  by  it. 
The  House  was  aware,  that  each  parish  had  its  own  watch-house  establishment,  its 
own  watchmen,  its  own  discipline,  and  its  own  responsibility  ;  that  it  w;is  left  to  the 
parochial  authorities  alone,  to  devise  and  enforce  and  control  the  means  of  protect- 
ing the  property  and  persons  of  its  inhabitants.  By  this  arrangement  each  parish 
was  perfectly  isolated,  so  far  as  prevention  of  crime  was  concerned,  from  every 
other  ;  there  could  be,  therefore,  no  general  unity  of  design — no  general  responsi- 
bility. But  this  was  not  all;  each  parish  had  its  own  districts,every  one  of  which  might 
be  perfectly  independent  of  the  rest  as  to  its  police ;  so  that  the  responsibility  was 
still  further  subdivided,  or  rather  deslroyed.  Could  there,  then,  be  any  unity  of 
design  under  such  a  system  ?  Certainly  not ;  nor  responsibility,  until  all  the  paro- 
chial police  was  concentrated  under  one  responsible  and  etficient  head. 

He  did  not,  wlien  ho  made  this  declaration,  mean  to  deny  that  someof  the  parishes 
in  the  metropolis  had  ajipliod  themselves  meritoriously  and  successfully  to  protect  the 
property  and  persons  of  their  inhabitants,  by  establishing  an  efficient  parochial  police  ; 
but  he  contended,  that  until  this  efficiency  was  made  general,  nothing  but  a  local 
benefit  could  follow  from  their  efforts.  What  advantage,  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
could  be  derived  from  one  well-regulated  district,  surrounded  by  five  or  six  neighbour- 
ing parishes  in  which  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  remedy  the  present  inefficient 
watch-house  system  ?  Would  not  the  necessary  effect  be,  to  drive  the  thieves  and  rob- 
bers from  the  protected  parish  into  those  parishes  on  its  skirts  in  which  the  authorities 
were  indifferent  about  providing  sufficient  security  for  the  property,  &c.,  contained  in  it? 
Would  not,  consequently,  the  one  well-regulated  district  aggravate  the  evils  of  its 
neighbours?  This  was  actually  the  case  with  the  parishes  of  Hackney,  St.  James's, 
and  IMarylebone,  in  which,  owing  to  the  voluntary  and  unpaid  exertions  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  an  efficient  watch-police  establishment  was  kept  up.  But  though 
these  exertions  were  eminently  successful  at  present,  he  need  not  say,  that,  being 
dependent  wholly  on  the  disposition  of  individuals,  who  had,  as  he  had  stated, 
voluntarily,  and  without  remuneration,  undertaken  them,  there  could  be  no  adequate 
security  for  their  continuance,  far  less  for  their  extension,  but  in  the  appointment  of 
responsible  official  agents.  Besides,  he  repeated,  supposing  their  continuance  could 
be  insured  under  the  present  system,  they  must  prove  abortive  against  the  eflFects  of 
a  bad  neighbourhood  until  unity  of  design  should  be  established. 

The  necessity  for  that  union  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  present  police  arrange- 
ments of  some  of  the  parishes  adjoining  the  well-regulated  ones  he  had  mentioned. 
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In  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  for  example,  in  which  there  was  a  large  watch-house 
establishment  kept  up,  according  to  returns  which  he  had  thought  it  right  to  call 
for,  there  were  not  less  than  eighteen  different  watch-trusts — that  is,  eighteen  diflFerent, 
isolated,  irresponsible  police  establishments,  rendering  a  unity  of  design  among  the 
eighteen  local  authorities  of  that  large  parish  an  actual  impossibility.  In  that  parish, 
then,  there  were  eighteen  watch- trusts;  but  if  they  enquired  into  the  arrangements 
of  other  parishes,  they  would  find,  not  too  many  watch-trusts,  but  actually  no 
night-watch  at  all.  This  was  the  case  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  in  which  there  was 
no  provision  for  a  night-watch,  and  in  which  there  was  a  different  species  of  police 

altogether,  but  no  watch-trust.     Upon  this  point  there  was  much  interesting,  and 

if  he  could  say  so  in  acase'involving  so  serious  a  subject  as  increase  of  crime much 

amusing  information  in  the  evidence  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  police  committee.  To 
that  evidence  he  begged  leave  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House,  particularly  of 
such  lion,  members  as  might  be  disposed  to  view  his  intended  bill  with  a  jealous  eye. 

l-'or  the  satisfaction  of  those  hon.  members,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that 
he  had  higher  opinions  in  favour  of  his  present  object  than  parochial  authorities. 
Those  most  competent  to  judge,  and  most  interested  in  the  subject  in  the  city  and 
elsewhere,  had  expressed  their  decided  and  unanimous  opinion,  that  some  material 
improvements  were  imperatively  necessary  in  our  i)resent  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property.  Those  also  who  were  practically  acquainted  with  the  workings 
and  defects  of  the  pi-esent  parochial  police  system,  ha<i  expressed  the  same  opinion, 
cither  directly  or  by  imjilication,  in  their  evidence  before  the  police  committee.  Mr. 
Julian,  the  clerk  to  the  magistrates  of  the  Kensington  district,  had  furnished  on  this 
point  very  important  information.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  that 
tlistrict  was  dreadfully  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  thieves  and  housebreakers. 

That  it  should  be  so,  he  thought  Mr.  Julian's  evidence  of  the  number  and 
character  oMhe — he  supposed  he  must  call  it— parochial  police,  showed  was  not 
very  surprisilig.  That  witness  stated  that  the  wealthy  and  populous  district  of  Ken- 
sington— not  less  than  fifteen  miles  in  extent — was  dependent  on  the  protection  of 
three  constables  and  three  head-boroughs,  some  of  whom,  after  they  weVe  a  time  in 
ollice.  becauu-  not  very  remarkable  fur  their  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  appointment  by  the  stewanl  of  the  manor,  were, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  beyond  the  control  of  the  magistrates,  and  who,  from 
having  no  fees  but  those  the  law  allowed  them,  in  the  end  did  no  duty  at  all,  except 
indeed  that  of  making  out  very  long  bills.  Surely  it  was  not  surprising,  when  the 
great  extent  of  the  Kensington  district,  and  its  great  wealth  were  considered,  that 
three  drunken  beadles  should  be  no  preventive  of  housebreaking  and  thievery  in  it. 
Indeed,  as  had  been  said  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  three  angels,  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  a  sorry  protection,  [a  laugh.]  He  repeated — it  could  not  be 
considered  surprising  that  burglaries  were  frcMjuent  in  the  Kensington  district,  with 
such  a  police.  What  said  another  clerk  of  the  magistrates  in  his  evidence  ?  Why, 
that  in  the  parish  of  Tottenham  alone,  in  six  weeks,  not  less  than  nineteen  attempts 
at  burglary  had  been  perpetrated,  and  out  of  these  nineteen  attempts,  but  three 
failed,  the  remaining  sixteen  being  entirely  successful.  And  this  was  but  one  parish 
out  of  eight  in  the  district. 

It  was,  he  felt,  unnecessary  for  him  to  say,  with  such  facts  staring  them  in  the 
face,  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  legislature  to  interfere,  not  only  to  prevent 
such  a  <laring  outrage  against  the  laws,  but  to  provide  more  secure  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  i>crson  and  the  property  of  the  subject.  Agajn,  if  they  examined  the 
evidence  respecting  Spitalfields,  they  would  see  additional,  and,  if  possible,  stronger 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  some  legislative  measure.  It  was  true,  that  the  present 
state  of  that  district  presented  a  very  favourable  contrast  to  its  recent  one,  when 
irangs  of  thieves  stood  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  robbing,  in  the  middle  of  the 
ilay,  all  persons  who  came  within  their  reach,  in  open  defiance  and  contempt  of  the 
laws ;  but  the  evidence  was  still  highly  important.  It  showed  the  imperfect  security 
afforded  by  the  present  system  of  parochial  police,  and  the  striking  advantages  of 
the  exertions  that  had  been  made,  chiefly  through  the  praiseworthy  zeal  of  one 
inhabitant.  Mr.  Gregory,  to  improve  the  local  police.  The  individual  to  whom  he 
had  alluded,  stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  was  then  the  superintendent  of  the  watch 
in  his  district— that  the  niunber  of  watchmen  wa.s,  as  before,  twenty-one;  but  that 
they  were  now  much  more  efficient,  being  better  looked  after  thau  iu  the  time  of  the 
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late  treasurer,  a  very  old  gentleman,  who  was  wholly  blind,  and  never  gave  himself 
any  trouble  about  their  conduct  or  appointment.  .  ,      u     i  j  u 

It  was  much  to  be  wished,  that  the  conduct  pursued  in  this  parish  should  be 
imitated  by  others.  But  it  unfortunately  was  not.  He  had  returns  from  parishes 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  showing  that  in  those  parishes  there  was  no  species 
of  nio-htly  watch  at  all ;  and  that  the  only  protection  the  inhabitants  had  for  their 
lives  and  property  was  their  own  individual  vigilance,  and  the  honesty  of  the  thieves 
in  their  neighbourhood.  This  was  the  case  in  tlie  parish  of  Fulham,  containing 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants;  and  in  Chiswick,  Ealing,  Old  Brentford,  Acton,  St. 
Marv  Stratford  Bow,  Edgevvare,  Barnet,  Putney,  \\andsworth,  and  two  other 
parishes.  In  those  populous  and  wealthy  parishes  there  was  no  parochial  police- 
no  protection  for  life  or  property— but  the  voluntary  exertions  of  individuals,  at 
whose  expense  others  who  had  not  contributed  any  thing  were  benefited.  There 
was  no  parish  not  actually  forming  a  part  of  the  metropolis,  but  in  its  near  vicinity, 
which  furnished  stronger  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  an  efhcient  police,  and  of  the 
consequences  to  neighbouring  parishes  of  one  containing  no  parochial  police,  than 
Deptford.  This  parish  contained  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  was 
situated  as  a  ready  asylum  to  those  banished  from  Westminster  and  the  adjoining 
district  for  their  offences,  and  positively  did  not  contain  a  single  watchman  or  night- 
police  authority  to  prevent  crimes  and  apprehend  offenders.  It  was  not  surprising, 
such  being  the  fact,  that  that  parish  was  the  scene  of  frequent  dopredati(ms.  as  in  a 
recent  instance  of  a  most  atrocious  and  sanguinary  outrage.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  indignation  at  those  outrages  had  led  to  the  formation  of  a  voluntary  night- 
patrol  by  the  parishioners;  but  as  the  apprehension  for  the  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty had  abated,  this  temporary  protection  disappeared  with  the  excitement  which 
gave  it  birth.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  read  a  letter  from  the  parochial 
authority  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  in  which  the  writer  stateil,  that  tliough  no  plate  re- 
quired a  parochial  police  more  than  the  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  raui,  Dept- 
ford, there  was  no  public  watch,  no  watching  or  lighting  tax,  and  no  protection  during 
night  for  liie  and  property,  but  that  afforded  by  two  persons,  to  whom  some  of  tlic 
inhabitants  paid  a  sum  totally  inadequate  to  support  existence  and  insure  vigilance. 

Such  a  state  of  things  must  continue  so  long  as  that,  or  any  other  parish,  was 
dependent  on  the  voluntary  exertions  of  individuals  for  the  means  of  protection,  and 
was  not  called  upon,  by  Act  of  parliament,  to  maintain  an  efficient  police.  This 
compulsion,  in  cases  where  it  was  necessary,  was  his  present  object.  This  measure 
contained  a  variety  of  details,  which  he  would  not  then  state  to  the  House:  indeed, 
they  were  of  a  nature  much  more  fitted  for  tlie  notice  of  a  Select  Committee.  He 
therefore  proposed,  in  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of 
last  year,  to  have  that  committee  reappointed.  He  would  then  merely  state,  that  he 
proposed,  as  had  been  suggested  by  the  committee,  to  unite  under  one  head  all 
parochial  police  authorities,  including,  of  course,  niglitly  watchmen.  These  would 
be  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Police,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  superintend 
and  be  responsible  for,  all  the  agents  required  by  the  police.  He  would  abandon  the 
term  "  watchman" — indeed  it  was  one  that  was  not  in  great  repute — and  consider 
and  speak  of  their  substitutes  as  a  species  of  night  patrol.  The  bill  would  appoint 
three  magistrates  to  the  direction  of  this  board.  He  proposed,  that  all  watch  taxes 
should  in  future  be  abolished,  and  a  general  police-tax  be  substituted  in  their  stead. 
Of  course,  all  parochial  distinctions  would  be  done  away  with.  The  advantages  of 
this  would  appear  sufficiently  e\ident  to  those  wlio  considered  the  defects  of  the 
present  system.  It  was  not  unusual  now  for  one  side  of  a  street  to  be  in  one  parish, 
and  the  other  side  in  another  parish;  and,  as  a  consequence — the  power  of  watchmen 
and  constables  being  confined  to  their  own  parish — a  watchman  standing  on  one  side  of 
the  street  could  not  interfere  with,  and  would  be  a  passive  spectator  of,  a  depredat'on 
performing  on  the  other,  so  that  that  depredation  was  actually  short  of  felony.  He  had 
no  power  of  stirring,  on  grounds  of  suspicion  even  of  felony,  out  of  his  own  parish,  and 
could  not  prevent  the  actual  perpetration  of  minor  crimes,  unless  in  his  own  district 

One  effect  of  the  measure  he  intended  to  propose  would  be,  to  do  away  with  this 
and  other  mischievous  consequences  of  the  present  paroeliial  distinctions.  He  did 
not  intend  to  proceed  at  first  on  too  extensive  a  scale,  but  would  endeavour  in  this, 
as  on  other  occasions,  to  effect  a  gradual  reformation,  with  that  cautious  feeling  of 
his  way,  and  deriving  aid  from  experience,  essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of  all 
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n-fornis.  He  would  not  abolish  at  once  all  the  parochial  police  establishments,  but 
would  api)ly  his  proposed  bill  to  a  few  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  at 
first,  and  then  gradually  extend  it  to  the  others,  as  its  advantages  unfolded  them- 
selves. In  those  districts  in  which  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  present  system 
ytas  most  apparent,  he  would  commence  with  intending  that  local  ta.xation  shoidd 
defray  the  expense  of  the  local  application  of  the  measure.  Supposing,  for  example, 
he  siiould  begin  with  ten  parishes,  tho>e  he  would  make  liable  to  a  local  police-tax 
— the  local  watch-tax  ceasing  when  the  measure  should  be  ajjjdicd.  In  time  the 
boanl  would  be  empowered  to  unite  other  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  to  their 
juristliction  ;  and  thus  gradually  they  would  make  the  measure  general.  With  re- 
gpecl  to  the  tax  which  he  proposed  to  levy,  he  was  confident  that  it  would  be  much 
less  than  the  present  watch-rates;  while,  as  he  need  not  say,  it  would  ensure  a  far 
more  efficient  jiollce. 

The  subject  had  many  details,  which,  though  of  local  importance,  would,  he  con- 
coivi<l,  be  annoying  to  the  majority  of  tha  House,  and  would  be  discussfd  with  more 
ailvantage  in  a  Select  Committee.  He  tlierefore  wr)uld  propose  the  reappointment 
of  the  I'olice  Committee  of  lu-t  year.  To  it  he  would  refer  the  bill  he  was  about  to 
move  for;  which  was  ready  drawn  up,  and  had  been  pre|)are<i  with  great  care  and 
ability  by  gentlemen  recommended  to  him  by  their  talents  and  fitness  for  the  task. 
Still,  however,  as  it  was  a  new  measure,  he  would  refer  it  to  the  reappointed  com- 
mittee, there  to  receive  the  necessary  minute  investigation. 

He  could  not  help  .saying  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  good  effects  of  a  police-patrol 
like  to  that  which  he  was  alxjut  to  establish.  In  1805,  when  highway-robl)enes 
were  so  frequent  in  a  particular  district  adjoining  the  metropolis,  that  the' watch  and 
police  «tf  the  district  were  found  to  be  not  sufficient  for  its  protection,  there  was 
e.stabliyhed  the  horse-patrol,  which  was  found  so  efficient  in  preventing  crime  and 
appr.heniling  otfenders.  It  could  not  be  any  peculiar  change  of  circumstances  since 
that  time  that  could  account  for  the  cessation  of  robberies  in  that  district ;  the  cause 
could  alone  be  found  in  the  efficiency  of  the  horse-patrol.  The  present  horse-patrol 
consiste*!  of  (if>y-four  men.  The  selection  of  the  patrol  was  made,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  man,  in  onler  that  there  might  be  a  certainty 
of  having  officers  capable  of  enduring  the  tafigue  and  diseharging  the  duties  which 
the  situation  in>pose«l  upon  them.  The  .selection  was  also  coi;ductetl  with  reference 
f<i  the  previous  character  of  the  men.  Above  all.  their  promotion  was  made  to  de- 
pend upon  their  goixl  conduct ;  and  they  were  always  under  the  surveillance  and 
control  of  one  establishment.  It  was  upon  such  prineijdes  that  he  would  propose 
to  e>tablish  the  patrol  contemplated  by  this  bill. 

Now,  with  res|K>ct  to  the  watchmen.  In  some  instances  it  had  appeareil,  that  the 
watchmen  in  some  places  only  reeeivi-*!  for  their  regular  |)ay  "id.  an  hour:  in  other  in- 
stances it  had  bei-n  found,  that  persons  who  were  burthens  upon  the  i)oor- rates  were 
chosen  to  fill  the  situation  of  watchmen  ;  and,  as  he  ha<l  .said  before,  in  many  jjarishes, 
in  the  neiglibourluxxl  of  the  metropolis,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  come  forward 
themselves,  and  by  their  own  voluntary  eontributions  support  a  night-watch  for  the 
protection  of  their  families. — He  imagined  that  no  objection  would  be  taken  to  this 
mea,sure  on  the  score  that  it  went  to  c(mfer  an  imconstitutional  power  upon  the  board 
which  he  jiroitosiHl  to  estahlish.  The  fact  was,  the  magistrates  constituting  this  board 
would  not  possess  more  than  the  powers  which  usually  belonged  to  the  office  of  po- 
lice magistrate;  and  even  if  their  power,  in  some  degree,  went  beyond  that  extent, 
the  House,  he  was  confident,  wouhl  i)erceive  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  under 
such  a  system,  a  thousand  efficient  than  to  have  two  thousand  less  efficient  constables, 
under  a  laxer  system.  He  was  therefore  satisfied  that  no  objection  would  be  taken 
to  the  measure,  in  so  far  as  it  went  to  invest  the  board  of  magistrates  to  be  constitutea 
by  this  biM  with  elficient  means  of  exercising  the  powers  which  belonged  to  them. 

In  one  re-ipecf,  perhaps,  objections  would  be  taken  to  this  measure,  on  the  ground 
of  itse.vcitingjealou.sy  on  the  part  of  the  existing  parochial  authorities,  in  conse<{uence 
of  its  transferring  the  patronage  whiehat  present  vested  in  their  hands,  to  this  de- 
partment, acting  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  For  his  part,  he  could 
not  conceive  what  valid  objection  could  be  urged  against  the  power  which  would  be 
derived  from  this  patronage  to  government,  more  than  to  that  which  resulted  from 
the  selection  of  persons  for  the  army  and  navy.  Certain  he  was,  that  from  the  class 
of  persons  who  would  be  chosen  under  such  a  system,  for  any  jealousy  which  might 
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be  entertained  by  parochial  authorities  in  reference  to  the  loss  of  this  petty  patronage, 
there  would  be  found  an  ample  compensation  in  the  increased  protection  which  would 
be  aflforded  against  offenders,  and  in  the  increased  security  given  to  the  inhabitants 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  their  respective  neiglibourhoods. 
But  the  subject  must  be  considered  and  determined  upon  higher  and  more  extended 
principles,  than  in  reference  to  these  petty  parochial  jealousies.  \Vhen  they  looked  at 
the  relative  proportion  which  the  criminals  bore  to  the  population  in  this  metropolis — 
when  they  saw  that  one  out  of  every  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  that  population 
was  committed  to  prison,  charged  with  some  criminal  offence,  it  was  their  duty,  under 
svich  circumstances,  to  legislate  upon  principles  of  a  higher  and  more  extended  nature, 
and  to  adopt  effectual  means  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  frightful  increase  of  crime. 

But,  it  might  be  said,  that  this  measure  would  go  to  impose  additional  burdens 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  parishes.  It. was  true,  that  a  certain  degree  of 
expense  would  be  required  to  carry  it  fully  into  effect;  but  he  was  sure  that  any 
additional  Inirden  imposed  in  that  way  would  be  fully  compensated  for,  by  the  addi- 
tional protection  and  security  which  it  would  afford.  Besides,  one  certain  effect  of 
the  measure  would  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  prosecutions  in  Middlesex  and 
London  ;  and  thus,  while  tlie  inhabitants  would  be  relieved  from  the  watch-tax, 
they  would  also  be  relieved  from  other  parochial  rates,  which  had  been  materially 
increased  by  the  expense  and  number  of  those  prosecutions  — IJut,  he  would  rest  the 
defence  of  this  measure  upon  a  much  higher  consideration— upon  its  effects  in 
checking  the  increase  of  crime.  He  saw  no  mode  by  which  they  could  hope  ulti- 
mately to  mitigate  the  severity  of  their  criminal  code,  but  the  adoption  of  some  such 
measure  as  this  for  preventing  the  increase  of  crime.  It  would  be  vain  for  them  to 
attempt  to  mitigate  the  penalties  which  attached  to  crime  already,  unless  they  took 
measures  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime  itself.  If,  as  it  appeared  from  tlie  do- 
cuments ujjon  the  table,  the  number  of  criminals  in  the  year  IH-Jl  amounted  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred — if  they  had  increased  in  1^28  to  three  thousand  five  hundred — 
and  if  they  were  going  on  at  such  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio,  it  would  be  obviously  impos- 
sible, unless  some  check  were  put  to  their  increase,  to  effect  any  material  mitigation  in 
the  penalties  which,  under  the  existing  laws,  attached  to  the  commission  of  crime. 

He  was  not  one  who  considered  that  this  increase  of  criminals  had  been  mainly 
occasioned  by  the  increase  of  distress  amongst  the  population.  He  believed 
that  these  criminals  were,  in  almost  all  instances,  trained  and  hardened  profligates, 
— that  they  had  been  incited  to  the  commission  of  crime,  by  the  temptations 
which  the  present  lax  system  of  police  held  out  to  them  ;  and  he  was  sure  it  was 
possible  effectually  to  check  them,  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  powers  supplied 
by  the  common  law  of  the  land. — He  had  already  referred  the  House  to  an  instance, 
in  which  nineteen  acts  of  burglary  had  been  committed  in  the  parish  of  Tottenham, 
within  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time ;  and  he  might  now  state,  that  these  bur- 
glarious attempts  had  been  committed  by  notorious  thieves,  who  made  burglary  a 
profession.  When,  therefore,  they  talked  so  much  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  of  this  country,  he  was  afraid  that  they  gave  credit  to  some 
parts  of  the  population  for  the  enjoyment  of  much  more  liberty  than  they  actually 
possessed.  He  believed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Twickenham  and  Brentford  were  under  constant  apprehensions 
that  their  Hves  and  properties  would  be  attacked;  and  such  fears' were  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  free  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  peace.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  afford  them  protection  against  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  such 
apprehensions, — it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  the  full  and  complete  protection  of  the  law.  and  to  take 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  to  check  the  increase  of  crime,  which  was  now  pro- 
ceeding at  a  frightfully  rapid  pace ;  and  it  was  upon  such  grounds,  with  such 
objects,  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  more  efficient  police  for  the  metropolis, 
that  he  now  begged  to  move  for  "  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Police  of  the  Metropolis.  " 

In  reply  to  some  observations  from  Mr.  Bemal, — Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  hon. 
member  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  board  which  he  proposed  to  establish 
would  only  embrace  the  regulation  and  management  of  the  night  patrol.  That 
department  would  be  responsible  for  the  state  of  the  metropolis  both  by  night  and 
day.     Much  benefit  had  resulted  from  the  day  patrol,  even  as  it  was  at  present  con- 
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stituted.  To  what  did  the  day  patrol  at  present  amount?  Only  three  inspectors 
an<l  twenty-four  men.  When  benefit  resulted  from  such  a  small  patrol,  it  was  fair 
to  suppose  that  g'reat  good  would  be  effected  by  the  establishment  of  a  vigilant  and 
numerous  patrol,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  new  board  of  magistrates,  and 
capable  of  giving  efficient  protection  to  the  passengers,  against  the  depredations  of 
])ickpockets  in  the  leading  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.  The  hon. 
member  liatl  spoken  of  the  defects  which  existed  in  the  present  system  of  the  day 
])atrol;  but  the  hon.  member  would,  no  doubt,  concur  with  him  in  thinking,  that  if 
that  patrol  so  constituted  had  been  productive  of  any  benefit,  it  only  demonstrated 
tile  advantage  of  having  an  efficient,  vigilant,  and  well  regulated  patrol,  both  by 
ni^jht  and  day,  controlled  by  one  authority,  and  acting  under  one  head.  Unless  it 
were  established  on  such  a  plan,  it  would  be  (piite  impossible  to  etl'ect  the  objects  in 
view;  for  when  the  thieves  should  be  driven  Irom  one  iiart  of  the  town,  they  would 
have  only  to  transfer  themselves  to  another.  It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
that  there  should  be  but  one  head  presiding  over  and  directing  the  operatiftns  of  this 
new  police.  With  a  j)oliee  established  upon  such  a  system,  lie  wa:»  confident  they 
would  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  nece>sity  of  a  military  force  in  London,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  IVel,  in  reply  tn  Mr.  liuine,  said,  that  under  the  act  which  he  intended  to 
introduce,  a  certain  day  would  be  apjiointed  when  the  parochial  establishments  in 
each  pari>h  would  be  al)oli.-.hed,  and  the  whole  management  of  the  police  of  that 
parish  transferrcni  to  the  board  appointed  under  this  act.  It  was  desirable,  however, 
that  so  great  a  change  should  not  be  made  too  suddenly.  He  did  not  propose  that 
all  at  once  the  parochial  police  establishment  should  cease,  and  that  this  new  police 
ilepartment  should  at  onee  be  obliged  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  ])olice  of  the  me- 
tropolis, lie  would  first  propose  to  entrust  to  them  the  charge  of  the  police  in  a 
certain  number  of  parishes ;  and  he  would  extend  their  authority  gradually  to  other 
parishes,  until  the  charge  uf  the  entire  establishment  devolved  upon  them.  15y  that 
means,  the  new  ixjlieu  department  w(»uld  become  gradually  exercised  in  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  police,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  would  be  competent 
to  take  charge  of  the  entire  jioiico  of  the  metro|)olis.  In  every  instance  a  day 
would  be  fixed  when  the  charge  of  the  police  in  a  particular  parish  would  devolve  on 
this  department:  the  existing  parochial  authorities  would  then  entirely  cease ;  the 
rates  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  watchmen  wotild  also  cease,  and  instead  of  the 
watch-rate  a  new  pcdice-rate  would  be  imjxised.  He  was  not,  however,  for  giving  to 
this  new  department  a  too  widely  extended  authority  all  at  once.  To  give  to  them 
suildenly  the  charge  and  management  of  fifteen  himdred  men  would  be  too  much. 
He  would  have  them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  charge  of  the  police  in  the  city 
of  Westminster;  then  he  would  propose  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  gradually  to 
Kensington,  Hanunersmiih,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  in  that 
manner  he  would  gradually  extend  it  over  the  various  districts  where  its  authority 
was  intended  to  reaeh. 

The  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 


REGULATION  OF  PARISH  VESTRIES. 
April  28,  182f). 

At  the  close  of  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  Mr.  Hobhouse  moved,  "  That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  toencpiire  into  tlie  general  operation  and  effect  of  the 
laws  and  usages  under  which  Select  and  other  Vestries  are  constituted  in  England 
and  Wales." 

Mil.  Secretart  Peel  said,  he  was  not  prepared  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  a  Committee  of  Enquiry;  but  at  the  same  time,  he 
begged  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  no  means  to  acquiesce  in  the  charges  which 
the  hon.  member  had,  in  his  opinion,  too  widclj'  made  against  select  vestries,  and 
much  less  to  concur  in  the  views  of  the  hon.  member  respecting  the  abolition  of 
select  vestries  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  There  were,  doubtless,  instances  of  im- 
proper conduct  in  parochial  expenditure;  but  it  did  not  follow,  that  such  instances 
were  to  be  found  in  all  select  vestries.  If  the  committee  could  find  out  any  plan  for 
auditing  parochial  accounts, "and  for  checking  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  parochial 
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funds,  he  should  be  the  last  person  to  object  to  sucli  a  plan.  No  doubt  there  ought 
to  be  a  full  audit  of  parochial  accounts,  and  that  all  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of 
parish  funds  ought  to  be  checked  as  far  as  possible,  lie  could  not,  however,  agree 
with  the  hon.  member,  that,  at  least  in  London,  a  popular  election  would  etfect 
these  objects.  If  persons  of  respectability  and  wealth  and  intelligence  were  driven 
from  the  management  of  parochial  atfuirs,  and  such  persons  substituted  as  it  was 
likely  would  be  substituted,  if  every  man  who  paid  parochial  rates  had  a  vote,  the 
evils  complained  of  would  be  increased  and  not  diminislied.  As  to  the  committee 
over  which  his  right  lion,  friend  (Mr.  S.  Bourne)  presided  with  so  much  ability,  it 
was  discovered  by  that  committee,  that  an  open  vestry  was  so  large  and  cumbrous  a 
body,  that  it  was  incapable  of  transacting  parish  business ;  that  every  budy  having 
a  voice,  there  was  no  time  for  deliberation.  The  committee,  therefore,  decided  in 
favour  of  select  vestries  ;  and  recommended  that  annual  overseers  mitrht  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  parochial  oihcers  might,  if  it  were  thought  proper,  continue  in  office 
more  than  a  year.  So  far  as  the  hon.  members  motion  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  checks  upon  local  expenditure,  he  acquiesced  in  it;  but  he  wislicd  to  guard 
himself  against  the  inference  of  concurrence  in  all  the  views  of  the  hon.  member,  and 
more  particularly  against  the  idea,  that  lie  acquiesced  in  the  argument  tiiat  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  select-vestry  system  should  be  departed  from,  and  tiiat  that  of  universal 
sufirage  should  be  substituted  for  it.  Undoubtedly  some  improvement  might  possibly 
take  place  by  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the  hon.  member;  lint  he 
believed  that  the  present  system  furnished  a  more  effectual  check  upon  the  abuse  of 
local  expenditure,  by  committing  its  control  to  men  of  character  and  affluence,  than 
to  such  persons  as  would  stand  a  contest  at  general  parochial  elections. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  coniniittee  aiipointed. 


LAW  COMMISSION. 
May  4,  1829. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Brougham,  Colonel  Wood,  and  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh, on  the  subject  of  the  Law  commission, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  heard  with  much  satisfaction  the  testimony 
borne  in  favour  of  the  report  of  tlie  commissioners.  That  commission  arose  out  of 
a  motion  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  who  had  stated  at  the  time  that  he 
cared  less  for  the  form  of  the  commission  than  for  the  selection  of  the  members. 
He  (Mr.  Peel)  had  declared,  that  he  would  make  the  selection  on  a  jirinciple  which 
would  secure  a  satisfactory  result  to  their  labours.  He  believed  that  the  general 
voice  of  the  professit)n  concurred  with  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  in 
approving  the  manner  in  which  the  commissioner.-,  had  conducted  tlu'ir  enquiries, 
and  the  discreet,  safe,  and  temperate  reforms  wliii-h  they  had  recommended.  With 
respect  to  the  law  of  arrest,  it  was  probable  that  the  commissioners  had  taken  a 
correct  view  of  their  powers  in  abstaining  from  entering  on  its  consideration.  Tiiey 
conceived  that  the  object  of  their  appointment  was  to  enipiire  into  the  jiractice  and 
proceedings  of  courts  of  law.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  .saying  that  he  was  con- 
vinced, by  almost  daily  exjierience,  of  the  necessity  of  instituting  an  enquiry  as  to 
the  law  of  arrest,  with  a  view  to  the  reform  of  the  whole  subject.  At  present,  the 
power  of  arrest  was  vested  in  some  local  jurisdictions,  which,  perhaps,  were  not 
worthy  to  be  trusted  with  such  an  important  jiower.  He  alluded  to  the  manorial 
courts,  the  hundreds'  courts,  and  other  jurisdictions.  The  hon.  member  for  Mon- 
trose had  more  than  once  urged  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  that  House,  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration.  He  did  not  think  that  the  enquiry  could  be 
conducted  so  well  by  a  committee  of  that  House  as  by  a  commission  constituted 
like  the  present.  Whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  the  powers  of  the 
commissioners,  and  direct  them  to  enter  into  an  cii(|uiry  respecting  the  law  of  arrest, 
would  be  a  matter  for  consideration.  He  was  anxious,  however,  that  the  attention 
of  the  commissioners  should  not  be  diverted  from  their  present  labours.  If  it  should 
appear  that  the  existing  commission  could  not  conveniently  take  the  subject  of  the 
law  of  arrest  into  consideration,  then  it  would  be  for  the  House  to  determine 
whether  a  separate  commission  should  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  answer  to 
the  (lucstion.  Whether  it  were  the  intention  of  Government  to  bring  in  a  bill,  founded 
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on  the  report  of  flie  commissioners,  he  would  state,  without  at  all  pledging  himself 
on  the  subject,  that  it  had  not  escaped  his  attention,  lie  had  communicated  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  subject  only  yesterday,  and  tlieir  joint  opinion  was,  that 
if  tt  bill  coidd  be  introduced  tiiis  session  which  would  embody  the  reeommeudations 
of  the  report,  and  which  mij^'ht  receive  consideration  during  the  recess,  it  would  be  a 
great  a.l vantage ;  at  tlie  same  time  it  was  necessary  that  such  a  bill  should  be  well  ma- 
tured beforeit  was  introduced,  in  orderthat  no  undue  prejudice  should  be  raised  against 
it  on  account  of  defective  enactments.  lie  was  happy  to  tind  that  the  hon.  colonel 
concurred  in  the  recommendation  ofthecommissionersrespectingthe  Welsh  judicature. 
It  wxs  no  rellection  on  tiie  commissioners  that  there  were  local  objections  to  their 
plan.  He  iiad  not  the  slightest  objection  to  extend  their  powers,  and  had  only  ex- 
pressed his  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  interrupting  their  present  labours. 


LABOURERS'  WAGES  BILL. 
May  5,  18-29. 

In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, — 

Mu.  Sk(  RKTABV  Pkkl  Said,  he  fully  concurred  with  the  hon.  mover,  that  the 
system  of  paying  the  wages  of  labour  out  of  the  poor-rates  was  higldy  objection- 
able;  but,  though  admitting  tiic  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  in  the  abstract,  ho 
doubte«l  whether  a  system  which  liad  lung  existed,  and  which  had  been  uniforndy 
acted  on  for  so  many  years,  could  safely  be  removed  otherwise  than  gradually.  No 
one  could  be  more  fully  convinced  than  he  was  of  the  extent  to  which  that  species 
of  |)aymcnt  was  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  jioor  themselves,  affecting  as  it 
did  the  market.  There  was,  in  fact,  scarcely  any  thing  that  more  tended  to  lower 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor.  There  was  one  dilficulty  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  me;Lsurc  in  its  present  form,  namely,  that  state  of  the  law  which  pre- 
vented what  might  be  calle<l  the  circulation  of  labour,  that  which  confined  labourers 
to  the  limits  <if  their  own  pari>hes.  The  great  objection  which  he  had  to  the  bill  as 
it  stood  was,  that  it  propose*!  to  effect  a  change  (piile  suddenly,  and  a  change,  too, 
of  the  highest  impurtancc,  one  that  ought  only  to  be  bmught  about,  if  at  all,  with 
the  utmost  tliscrimination.  He  joined  the  hon.  member  as  heartily  as  any  one 
coidd  do,  in  condemning  the  existing  system;  but  it  was  a  practice  whicli  ha<l 
subsiste«l  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  If  the  case  were  ten  times  stronger  than  it  was, 
the  remedy  ])roposed  ought  not  to  be  a<ioptcd  until  after  mature  consideration,  and 
a  notice  to  tlie  parties  interested.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gradual;  for 
there  was  a  necessity  in  the  present  condition  of  the  poor  that  would  paralyse  any 
act  of  Parliament.  Were  it  allowed  to  proceed  to  its  extreme  limit,  it  would  dis- 
turb ull  the  relations  of  laliour.  If  a  man  were  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  told, 
that  he  could  no  hmger  obtain  any  allowance  for  his  wife  and  children,  he  ^vould 
remi'nd)er  that  the  moment  he  deserted  them  they  would  be  entitled  to  relief;  and 
thus  the  greatest  temptation  would  be  helil  out  to  him  to  desert  them  and  his  work 
too.  Various  means  could  ])e  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Notwithstanding-:  tlie  view  which  he  could  not  help  taking  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  agree  to  the  bill  being  committed. 

The  bill  wai  read  a  second  time. 


EAST  RETFORD  FRANCHISE 
May  .5,  18ii(. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  presented  a  petition  from  the  bailiffs,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  the 
borough  of  East  Retfonl,  asserting  their  perfect  innocence  of  the  charge  of  corruption 
and  bribery.     In  the  conversation  which  ensued, — 

Mn.  Skcretaky  Peei,  said,  that  no  possible  blame  coidd  attach  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Hlechingly  for  not  having  brought  forward  this  subject  before,  as  the  hon. 
member  had  not  been  master  of  the  circumstances  which  had  caused  the  delay. 
The  circumstances  of  this  session  had  been  peculiar,  and  would  form  no  rule  for  the 
proceedings  of  another  session.  He  should  confine  himself  to  the  question  which 
was  practically,  though  not  formally,  before  the  House ;  namely,  whether  a  new 
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writ  should  be  issued  for  East  Retford,  with  the  view  of  proceeding  with  the  investi- 
gation. He  thought,  that  if  the  House  intended  now,  or  at  any  other  time,  to  renew 
the  investigation,  with  the  view  of  extending  the  franchise  to  llit-  hundred,  or  of  con- 
ferring it  upon  a  large  town,  there  was  a  great  objection  to  issuing  a  writ,  and  allow- 
ing th°e  voters  of  the  borough  to  exercise  exclusively  the  jirivilege  which  that  writ 
would  confer.  The  House  would  recollect,  that  the  petition  against  the  election 
charged  bribery,  corruption,  and  treating.  The  treating  was  proved,  and  on  that 
ground  the  election  was  set  aside.  The  report  of  the  committee,  however,  declare<l, 
that  the  borough  was  notoriously  corrupt,  and  that  it  required  the  serious  attention 
of  the  House.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  great  ditiiculty  would  arise  if  they 
allowed  these  constituents  to  return  members  during  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
It  had  been  said,  that  in  the  cases  of  Grampound  and  Penryn,  the  members  were 
allowed  to  sit  to  the  end  of  the  session  ;  but  there  was  no  similarity  between  those 
cases  and  the  present;  in  the  former,  they  found  the  members  sitting,  but  in  the 
latter  the  members  were  unseated,  on  the  proof  of  treating.  He  confessed  he  did 
not  feel  the  injustice  of  postponing  the  investigation,  though  he  could  havewished  that 
it  had  been  brought  on  earlier.  The  hon.  member  for  lUechingly  must  judge  for  him- 
self what  course  was  most  proper  for  him  to  pursue.  If  the  hon.  member  persevered 
in  his  motion,  he  supposed  that  the  hon.  member  for  Herttbrdshire  would  persevere 
in  his ;  and,  in  that  case,  he  should  take  the  same  course  that  he  had  taken  last  session, 
and  vote  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  hundred.  If  the  subject  were  post- 
poned till  the  next  session,  he  should  then  also  l)e  prepared  to  take  the  same  course. 
The  petition  having  been  received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  Mr.  Tennyson 
moved,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  exclude  the  Horough  of  East 
Retford  from  electing  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  to  enable  the  town  of 
Birmingham  to  return  two  representatives  in  lieu  thereof." 
In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mk.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  this  case  was  so  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
they  had  discussed  last  session,  at  such  length  and  in  such  repeated  details,  that 
he  could  relieve  the  House  from  the  fatigue  of  listening  to  him  at  any  length  upon 
this  occasion.  He  must  however  say,  that  notwithstanding  the  surprise  and  regret 
of  his  right,  hon.  friend  who  had  la^t  spoken,  at  the  course  which  he  was  a1)out  to 
take,  he  could  not  see  any  cause  for  it,  since  he  was  merely  sujiporting  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  last  year,  under  what  appeared  to  him  very  similar 
circumstances.  In  return  for  this  expression  of  astonishment,  his  right  hon.  friend 
must  allow  him  to  give  way  to  some  surprise  at  a  few  of  the  observations,jvhich  had 
just  fallen  from  him.  He  must  be  allowed  to  divest  himself  of  all  credit  for  that 
general  horror  for  reform  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  imputed  to  him,  as  well 
as  of  some  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  reform,  with  which  he  seemed  disposed  to 
invest  him.  Indeed,  from  certain  expressions  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  noble  marquis  opposite  ought  to  depend  upon  his  right  hon.  friend's  vote, 
when  he  should  bring  forward  his  general  motion  on  the  state  of  the  representafion. 
His  right  hon.  friend  appea.-cd  to  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  quotation 
so  often  repeated — 

" Simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  refulsit, 
Deflnit  saxis  agitatus  humor; 
Concidunt  venti,  fugiuntque  iiubcs ; 
Et  minax  (quod  sic  volui-re)  pouto 
Unda  recumbit." 


And 
P 


Lnd  he  had  applied  that  splendid  passage,  with  which  Mr.  Burke  had  illustrated  the 
^assing  of  the  Welch  acts,  where  a  new  kind  of  representation  was  conferred  upon 
general  principles,  to  one  where  the  change  was  to  be  ex|)rcssly  founded  upon 
specific  delinquency.  So  that,  he  repeated,  his  right  hon.  friend  stood  committed 
for  the  wider  range  of  reform,  at  the  moment  when  he  thought  he  was  merely 
enforcing  the  limited  one.  He  had  likewise  called  to  his  aid  arguments  deduced 
from  what  he  termed  the  smothered  volcano  of  Ireland;  and  had  asked:  "  Uo  you 
believe  that  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question  will,  without  the  aid  of  poor- 
laws,  tranquillize  that  country?"  "  I  am  not,"  (continued  Mr.  Peel)  "  called  upon 
now  to  say  whether  it  will  or  will  not.  I  see  no  direct  connexion  between  the  one 
and  the  other,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  seeks  an  unfair  advantage,  in 
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endeavouring  to  gain  arguments  against  us,  from  the  settlement  of  a  question  in 
which  we  cordially  acted  with  him.     My  right  hon.  friend  admits,  that  we  settled 
it  upon  more  sati>factory  terms  for  all  parties,  than  could  have  been  done  under 
any  other  circumstances." — His  right  hon.  friend  had  next  referretl  to  the  conduct 
of  the  present  government,  in  relation  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts;  but  his  right  hon.  friend  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  that  he  had  sailed  in  the 
.  8ame  boat  with  him,  and  the  rest  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  then  colleagues.     They 
had  both  wjually  opposed  that  repeal, — it  might  be  on  dilierent  grounds, — had  both, 
in  the  first  stages  of  that  measure,  given  it  their  unequivocal  opposition,  and  had 
both  concurred,   in  the  sequel,  in  effecting  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  it.     The 
remarks,  therefore,  of  his  right  hon.  friend  equally  ap])lied  to  his  own  conduct  on 
that  occasion.     With  respect  to  what  his  right  hon.  friend  had  said  on  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform,  he  could  only  reply,  that  he  had  always,  as  much  and  as 
readily  as  his  right  hon.  friend,  acted  upon  the  principle  of  disfranchisement,  when 
a  clear  case  of  delin(|uency  had  been  proved  against  any  borough.     He  had  dealt 
with   I'enryn,  for  e.xami»lc,  on  that  ]trinciple,  and  had  voted  for  the  transfer  of  its 
franchise.     To  be  sure,  there  were  particular  circumstances  in  the  case  of  Penryn 
to  warrant  the  vote  that  had  been  given  respecting  it  by  his  right  hon.  friend  and 
the  other  members  of  the  government  [hear,  hear].     He  did   not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  cheer:  but  he  contended,  that  a  large  majority  of  that  House  had 
voted  for  the  transfer  of  the  francliiso  to  .Manchester,  his  right  hon.  friend  never- 
theless agreeing  with  his  colleagues  in  the  principle,  that  the  transfer  should  be 
made  to  the  adjoining  hundred.     He  saw  no  ground  of  exception  to  that  jirinciple 
in  favour  of  East  Retford,  and  therefore  could  not  adopt  the  course  which  his  right 
hon.  friend  was  at  prexent  pursuinc:.     He  begged  leave  to  remind  the  House,  that 
in  every  case,  except  (iraiiipound,  the  principle  of  transfer  to  the  adjoining  hundred 
was  recognised  by  the  highest  authorities  in  that  or  the  other  House  of  parliament — 
by  Lord  Chatham,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Shoreham,  which  "  he  rejoiced,"  he 
said,  "  wa>;  transferred  from  India  to  England."     Mr.  Pitt  also  had  contended,  that 
it  was  an  impro%'ement  in  the  elective  franchise  in  those  cases  to  transfer  it  to  the 
a'ljacent  hundretl,  without  arguing  the  question — which  stoo<l  on  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent grf)unds — whether  it  would  be  expedient  or  not  to  transfer  it  to  a  large  un- 
franchised town. — Upon  the  whole,  then,  he  saw  no  reason  for  departing  from  the 
course  he  had  hitlierto  pursued  respecting  lOast  Retford.     It  was  true  the  House 
might  go  farther;  but  tliat  was  not  the  question  before  it.       That  question  was 
founded  upon  the  rejxirt  of  its  committee;  which  declared  that  corrupt  practices 
had   been  pursued  in  that  borough  at  elections,  calling  for  its  interference  as  in 
similar  precetling  cases.     It  could  not  be  urged  against  that  interference  that  it  was 
unfair,  because  it  was  made  in  the  absence  of  the  members  of  the  borough,  inasmucli 
as  that  absence  was  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  proof  of  its  corrupt  practices.    The 
case  of  delinquency  had  been  proved  against  it,  therefore  it  must  pay  the  penalty. 
With  respect  to  the  principle  of  voting  for  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  of  delinquent 
boroughs  to  the  largo  unrepresented  towns,  he  need  not  say  he  was  not  oppo.sed  to  it, 
having,  as  he  had  stated,  voted  with  his  right  hon.  friend  for  the  noble  lord's  (John 
Russell's)  motion  to  Jransfer  the  I'enryn  franchise  to  Manchester.     An  hon.  gentle- 
man had  mistaken  what  he  hail  said  on  a  former  occasion  respecting  the  alteration 
of  the  present  numbers  represented  by  counties.     What  he  said  was,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  make  any  de<Juction  in  the  ])resent  numbers,  but  not  that  no 
alteration  should  be  made  in  them.     Nottingham,  for  example,  the  county  in  which 
East  Retford  stood,  returned  eight  members ;  while  Warwickshire,  in  which  Bir- 
mingham stood,  returned  but  six;  but  it  did  not  therefore  follow,  that  two  should  be 
taken  from  the  former  to  be  added  to  the  latter,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  make 
such  an  atldition.     In  conclusion,  he  repeated,  that  he  saw  no  new  ground  for  voting 
differently  from  what  he  had  done  last  session  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  the  East 
Retford  franchise.     He  therefore  should  su])port  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Hertfordshire,  for  transferring  it  to  t'.ie  adjoining  hundred  of  Bassetlaw. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question ;  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
exclude  the  Borough  of  East  Retford  from  electing  Burgesses  to  serve  in  parliament, 
and  to  enable  the  town  of  Birmingham  to  return  two  representatives  in  lieu  thereof;" 
when  the  ayes  were,  111  ;  noes  197— majority  against  Mr.  Tennyson's  motion,  86. 

Mr.  N.  Calvert  then  moved,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent 
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Bribery  and  Corruption  in  the  Borough  of  East  Retford."  Upon  which,  Lord  John 
Russell  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn."  The  House 
divided:  ayes  86;  noes  180.  Majority  against  the  adjournment,  94.  Mr.  N.  Cal- 
vert then  'moved,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  Bribery  and 
Corruption  in  the  Borough  of  East  Retford." 

Mr.  Peel  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  see  the  time  of  the  House  wasted  fruitlessly, 
after  the  strong  majority  which  had  been  already  arrayed  against  the  adjournment. 
If,  therefore,  the  noble  lord  were  resolved  to  divide  the  House  by  pressing  his  opposi- 
tion to  this  fresh  proposition  respecting  the  borough  of  East  Retford,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  submit  to  that  postponement  of  the  motion  which  he  thought  might  very 
consistently  with  the  usages  of  the  House,  have  been  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  N.  Calvert  finally  consented  to  postpone  his  motion,  and  the  discussion  of  it 
was  accordingly  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  11th  of  May. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

May  7,  1829. 

In  a  conversation  on  this  subject, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  he  looked  upon  this  as  a  question  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  metropolis ;  and  he  trusted,  although  it  was  not 
perhaps  quite  regular,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
it.  And,  first,  he  must  observe,  that  if  any  blame  were  to  be  imputed  on  the 
ground  of  supineness  or  delay,  the  hon.  baronet  who  represented  Westminster  was 
the  last  man  to  whom  that  blame  could  attach,  for  he  had  been  indefatigable  in 
his  exertions  respecting  it.  After  the  report  made  by  the  committee  of  the  House 
last  year,  Mr.  Telford,  the  engineer,  was  applied  to  as  to  the  probable  cxf)ense  of  a 
survey,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  tlic  best  plan  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with  pure 
water.  That  gentleman,  than  whom  no  more  competent  authoritj'  could  be  applied 
to,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  survey  would  take  froiu  £3,000  to  £.5,000,  but  he  could 
not  be  positive  that  the  latter  sum  woidd  cover  the  expense.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, ministers  did  not  feel  themselves  justified  in  entering  upon  the  measure. 
Besides,  he  must  observe,  that  such  an  interference  on  the  part  of  government  would 
form  a  most  dangerous  precedent.  If  they  interfered  in  procuring  a  supj)ly  of  water, 
why  not  in  procuring  a  supply  of  gas,  or  in  lighting,  watching,  and  i)aving  the 
streets?  Naj',  more,  if  such  interference  took  place  with  respect  to  the  metropolis, 
what  was  to  prevent  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  great  towns, 
from  making  a  similar  application  ?  Repeated  complaints  had  been,  and  continued 
to  be,  made  of  the  conduct  of  the  water  companies — that  the  water  supplied  by  them 
was,  in  some  instances,  deficient  in  quantity  and  imjjure  in  (piality,  and  that  the 
price  charged  had  incrcjised  with  those  deficiencies.  The  conseejuence  would  be  that, 
unless  the  evil  were  remedied  by  the  existing  companies,  new  companies  would  rise 
up,  who,  by  the  encouragement  they  would  receive,  would  teach  the  present  compa- 
nies that  they  had  forgotten  their  own  interests  when  they  neglected  or  violated  the 
principle  of  their  contract  with  the  public.  He  still  thought  that  the  companies  who 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  monopoly,  were  bound  to  remedy  the  evil  complained 
of.  He  thought  it  would  be  wise  in  those  companies  to  bear  the  expense  of  the 
survey.  If  they  would,  government  would  see  that  it  was  executed ;  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  either  higher  up  in  the  Thames,  or  from  the  Colne,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  pure  water  could  be  obtained.  He  had  great  hopes  that  the  evil  would  be  very 
soon  remedied,  either  in  this  or  in  some  other  way. 


EAST  RETFORD. 

May  7,  1829. 
Mr.  II.  Fane  moved  "That  ]\Ir.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown,  to  make  out  a  new  writ  for  the  electing  of  two  Burgesses  to  serve  in  this 
present  parliament  for  the  Borough  of  East  Retford,  in  the  room  of  the  hon.  Sir 
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Robert  Lawrence  Dundas  and  William  Battie  Wrightson,  P^sq.,  whose  election  has 
bet-n  declarcci  to  be  void." 

Mr.  Hudson  Gurnoy  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Tennyson  opposed  tlie  motion,  and  moved,  as  an  amendment,  "That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  not  issue  his  warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a  now  writ 
for  the  fleeting  of  two  burj^esses  to  serve  in  the  present  parliament  for  the  Borough 
of  Last  Retford,  until  this  day  three  weeks." 

Mr.  I'eel  sugjrested,  that  it  would  be  better  to  withdraw  the  motion  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  or  allow  the  previous  question  to  be  put,  which  woultl  render  the  amendment 
unnecessary.  In  either  case  the  subject  could  be  renewed  at  any  time  that  hon.  mem- 
bers thought  j)roper.  He  owned  he  could  not  support  the  motion  for  issuing  the 
writ.  After  the  evidence  they  had  had,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  resolution 
to  which  they  ha<l  already  come  ;  and  it  would  be  a  bad  precedent  for  other  boroughs, 
if  tliev  passed  such  conduct  by  without  taking  some  proceeding  respecting  it. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 


POOR  LAWS  IN  IRELAND. 

May  7,  1829. 

Mr.  Villiors  Stuart  moved,  "That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  expe- 
dient to  take  into  early  consideration,  in  the  ne.vt  session  of  ])arliament,  the  condition 
of  tlie  Poor  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  consider  the  propriety  of  introducing  a  system 
of  Poor  Laws  into  Ireland,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  parliament  may  deem 
applicable  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  ttiat  country." 

Lord  F.  L.  Gower  m<ive<l  thf  jirevious  question. 

In  the  course  of  a  lon^r  debrite,  (Jcncral  (iitscoyne  proposed,  that  the  further  debate 
upoi)  the  question  should  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday. 

Mk.  Skcuktary  Pkh,  rose  amidst  cries  of  •'adjourn."  He  said,  that  the  question 
of  adjourrimi'iit  must  depend  entirely  u|>on  the  number  of  members  who  felt  inclined 
to  speak  upon  tho  (piestion.  The  nrntion  of  the  previous  question,  moved  by  his 
noble  frifud,  ])roved  nothinir  ;  and  for  himself,  he  had  \ih  objection  to  tlie  general 
j)rinciple  of  tlie  measure.  He  was  far  from  undervaluing  it :  on  the  contrary,  he 
felt  that  if  negatived  at  present,  it  must  un<lergo  a  full  discussion  in  the  course 
of  the  next  session.  If,  however,  many  hon.  members  did  not  feel  inclined  to  address 
the  House  upon  it,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  di>posed  of  that  night. 

General  Gascoyne  expressed  his  determination  to  support  the  motion,  in  the  event 
of  its  going  to  a  division. 

Mr.  Peel  said  that  in  voting  for  the  previous  question,  he  wished  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  expressing  any  decided  irrevocable  opinion  as  to  the  princijde  or  the  merits 
of  the  proposition  whicii  bad  been  advoeated  by  the  hop.  member  for  Waterford.  He 
should  vote  for  the  previous  question,  as  he  much  doubte<l  the  policy  of  the  House  of 
Commons  pledging  itself  in  one  session  of  jiarliament.  to  pursue  any  specific  course 
in  the  next.  It  would  always  be  open  to  parliament  to  adf>pt  the  course  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member,  without  givinjr  any  distinct  pledge  on  the  subject.  There  might 
be  circumstances  un<ler  which  it  woidd  be  right  to  give  such  a  pledge,  in  order  to 
allay  a  ferment,  or  to  subdue  the  excitement  of  the  nuniont;  but  there  should  exist 
good  and  sufficient  ground  for  it  before  it  was  done.  Here,  however,  the  case  was 
ditierent.  Wiunever  the  I  louse  pledged  itself  to  consider  the  propriety  of  extending 
the  Poor-laws  to  Irelaml,  it  should  at  once  enter  tipon  that  en(piiry  ;  in  order  to  allay 
the  ferment  and  agitation  which  would  naturally  take  place  upon  the  occasion.  lie 
denietl  tluit  he  had,  during  the  last  session,  expressed  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Poor-laws  into  Ireland  :  on  the  contrary,  he  had  then  ?aid  that  he 
saw  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  introducing  them.  It  jvas  impossible  that  he  could 
express  himself  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  the  system,  as  it  existed  here,  when 
he  did  not  know  what  machinery  there  existed  in  Ireland  for  carrying  the  English 
Poor-laws  into  operation  there.  He  was  certain  that  if  they  introduced  the  system 
as  it  at  present  existed  in  England  into  Ireland,  ff  tlicy  established  there  overseers, 
parochial  vestries,  and  select  vestries,  that  all  this  machinery  would  be  converted 
into  H  system  of  local  jobbing.  The  incursions  of  Irish  jiaupers  into  England  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  inconvenience  and  hardship  njjon  the  people  of  this  country, 
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and  its  direct  tendency  was  to  reduce  the  labourers  of  this  country  wherever  such  in- 
cursions took  place,  as  in  the  west  of  England,  to  a  level  with  the  paupers  from  Ire- 
land. While  the  Irish  pauper  could  come  over  here  for  \s.  or  Is.  6d.,  those  incur- 
sions would  continue ;  and  there  was  more  expense  incurred,  he  believed,  in  sending 
one  of  these  Irish  labourers  back  to  his  own  country,  than  would  be  incurred  if  he 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  a  parish  a  sufficient  time  to  establish  a  settlement.  But, 
how  could  they  refuse  relief  to  those  Irish  labourers  in  England,  when  they  would 
not  refuse  relief  to  foreigners  ?  The  Irish  pauper  here  was  entitled  to  casual  support 
as  long  as  he  remained ;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  that  expense,  the  parochial  autho- 
rities transferred  him  to  Ireland,  and  incurred  a  still  greater  expense  in  doing  so. 
How  could  they  refuse  relief  to  the  Irish  pauper,  when  they  gave  it  to  foreigners 
who  might  be  casually  cast  on  our  shores  ?  Very  recently  a  case  had  occurred, 
where  a  number  of  persons  from  the  north  of  Germany,  who  were  emigrating  to 
South  America,  thought  it  convenient  to  cast  themselves  upon  our  shores,  and  they 
were  a  great  burthen  to  the  parishes  in  the  district  where  they  were  cast.  He  would 
not  pledge  himself  to  introduce  the  principle  of  the  English  system  of  Poor-laws 
into  Ireland,  without  having  first  given  the  subject  the  most  deliberate  consideration, 
as  to  its  efiFect  on  the  state  of  pauperism  in  this  country,  and  as  to  its  probable  result, 
in  giving  poor  but  able-bodied  men  in  that  country  the  right  to  demand  assistance. 
He  assured  the  House,  that  so  far  from  having  expressed  any  decided  opinion  on  the 
question  last  session  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  show  the  enormous  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  He  still  entertained  that  opinion,  and  did  not  know  what 
machinery  would  be  necessary  for  such  a  purpose.  By  rejecting  the  motion,  the  House 
would  express  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  that  most  difficult  question.  All  he  could 
say  was,  that  he  should  be  willing  to  act  on  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Ar- 
magh, and  to  give  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  his  full  and  deliberate  consider- 
ation ;  but  he  could  not  pledge  himself  to  introduce  any  measure  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Peel  further  said,  he  hoped  it  would  be  understood  that  he  had  given  no  pledge 
whatever  as  to  the  intention  of  government  to  introduce  any  measure  upon  this  sub- 
ject. He  admitted  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  required  serious  con- 
sideration, but  he  had  not  pledged  government  to  the  recognition  of  any  particular 
system  for  their  relief. 

The  motion  was  at  length  withdrawn. 


RECOVERY  OF  SMALL  DEBTS. 
Mat  8,  1829. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord  Althorp, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  it  was  with  very  great  reluctance  that  he  had 
postponed  the  bill  for  the  Recovery  of  Small  Debts  last  session.  The  reason 
he  did  so  was,  because  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  patent  offices 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  bill ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  grant  compensation 
to  those  who  held  such  offices.  It  was  easy,  he  knew,  to  grant  compensation  ; 
but  this  might  make  an  alteration  in  the  practice,  and  occasion  greater  emohi- 
ments  to  be  received  by  persons  holding  other  patent  offices,  by  which  the 
public  would  not  be  benefited.  The  commissioners  for  enquiring  into  the  practice 
of  courts  of  justice  had  made  a  number  of  enquiries  on  this  subject,  with  respect  to 
the  effect  which  his  bill  would  have  on  certain  offices;  and  it  was  found  that  the 
provisions  of  his  bill  and  the  objects  of  the  commissioners  were  very  nearly  con- 
nected. He  thoiight  that  the  only  proper  mode  of  proceeding  would  be,  to  grant 
compensations  for  all  at  one  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evil  which  had  arisen  in 
Ireland  from  granting  partial  compensations.  At  the  close  of  last  session,  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to  this  subject,  and  they  had  succeeded  in 
making  many  valuable  enquiries.  He  therefore  thought  that  until  the  whole  ques- 
tion were  introduced,  it  would  be  unwise  to  bring  in  this  bill.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  lord,  that  some  mode  for  the  easy  recovery  of  Small  Debts  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided ;  and  as  soon  as  the  question  of  compensation  was  settled,  it  should  be  attend- 
ed to.  He  could  assure  the  noble  lord,  that  no  press  of  business  should  have  pre- 
vented him  from  undertaking  a  measure  of  that  kind  in  the  present  session,  if  that 
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part  of  the  question  to  which  he  had  alluded  could  have  been  settled  with  satisfaction 
to  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  and  with  justice  to  the  public  interest, 

Mr.  Peel  subsequently  remarked,  that  he  was  no  friend  to  patent  offices.  His  fear 
was,  that  if  a  bill  were  introduced  similar  to  that  of  last  session,  these  officers  would 
get  too  much  under  its  provisions.  So  far  was  he  from  encouraging  i)atent  officers, 
that,  on  the  termination  of  the  existing  officers  provision  would  be  made  to  render  it 
impossible  that  others  should  be  appointed  in  the  same  way.  The  principle,  he  ad- 
mitted, was  bad  for  the  interests  of  justice;  but  the  uniform  practice  had  been,  when 
greatoffices  weregranted  for  public  services, to  attach  those  patentsituations  to  them. 
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On  the  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  debate  adjourned  from  the  1.5th  instant, 
on  the  motion,  "  That  Mr.  O'Connell  be  called  back,  and  heard  at  the  table," — 

Mb.  Secretary  I'ekl  said,  hetliought  it  might  tend  to  save  the  time  of  the  House, 
if  he  were  at  once  to  state  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 
This  debate  was  adjourne<l  upon  tlie  day  tliat  an  hon.  member  of  this  House  came 
down  to  take  his  seat,  on  having  admini.-tered  to  him  the  Oa'hs  of  Allegiance  and 
Abjuration.  The  right  hon.  the  Speaker,  most  properly,  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty,  which  compelled  him  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  par- 
liament, according  to  iiis  construction  of  them,  hesitated  to  admit  the  hon.  member 
on  taking  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration,  and  required  iiim  to  take  the  for- 
mer Oath  of  Supremacy.  Tlie  hon.  member  objected  to  take  the  former  Oath  of 
Supremacy,  and  preferred  a  claim  to  sit  on  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act 
passed  in  the  present  session  for  tlie  relief  of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catliolic  sulijects. 
The  (juestion  innnediately  for  the  consideration  of  tlie  House  was  this — whether  or 
not  the  member  for  Clare  sliould  be  heard  at  all  on  the  subject;  and  if  lie  should  be 
heard,  whether  he  sliould  be  heard  at  the  table  or  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  With  these 
questions  he  would  in  no  maiiner  mix  u|)  any  otiior  cpicstion.  He  would  avoid  express- 
ing the  slightest  ojiiiiion  on  the  icfral  point,  wliether  the  member  for  Clare  had  a  right 
to  sit  without  taking  the  former  Oath  of  Supremacy.  He  would  postpone  his  opinion 
on  that  point,  until  such  time  as  it  shouhl  be  discussed ;  and  he  would  now  address  him- 
self entirely  ti)  these  three  (piestions. — whether  the  member  for  Clare  should  he  heard 
at  all,  and  if  heard,  whether  he  should  be  heard  at  the  table,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 
Having  given  this  suliject  the  fullest  consideration,  during  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  debate  was  ailjonrne<l,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  under 
the  peculiar  eireiunstanees  of  the  case,  it  would  be  fitting  to  hear  the  member  for 
Clare.  He  thought  so  because  the  case  was  a  special  ca«e,  which  could  not  possibly 
be  drawn  into  precedent.  It  was  a  claim  founded  on  a  question  as  to  the  construction 
of  acts  of  parliament.  Whatever  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  House  might  be  on 
that  claim,  that  decision  would  be  more  satisfactory,  if  the  House  permitted  the  ob- 
ject of  it  to  state  his  case  in  the  manner  which  he  should  afterwards  point  out.  He 
was  aware  that  the  question  was  a  special  and  individual  one,  which  there- 
fore, perhaps,  might  be  exempted  from  the  ordinary  regulations ,  but  he  con- 
ceived that  it  was  a  question  not  only  of  admission  to  privilege,  but  of  liability 
to  penalty ;  because,  the  question  would  arise  as  to  what  oath  was  proper  to  be 
taken,  and  if  the  member  for  Clare  should  take  the  wrong  oath,  he  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  in  a  court  of  law.  IJut  as  there  were  special  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  the  present  case,  he  was  desirous,  particularly  as  it  could  not  be  drawn 
into  precedent,  of  giving  the  individual  so  circumstanced  every  fair  advantage, 
Consistent  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  House.  As  to  the  (piestion,  whether 
the  member  for  Clare  should  be  heard  at  the  table  or  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  would  not  be  fitting  to  permit  him  to  be  heard 
at  the  table.  He  thought  there  was  nothing  in  the  precedents  quoted  which  fortified 
the  hon.  members  claim  argumentatively  to  discuss  at  the  table  his  right  to  sit  in 
that  House.  The  only  precedents  bearing  on  the  present  case  were  limited  to  those  of 
Lord  Fanshawaiid  Sirll.  Monson.  Lord  Fanshawand  Sir  H.  Monson  were  mem- 
50-V(.L.  II. 
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bers  of  the  convention,  which  was  subsequently  declared  to  be  a  parliament.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  were  the  cases  of  Mr.  Archdale  and  Mr.  W  ilkes,  who  was 
brought  up  in  custody  to  the  bar.  The  cases  of  Lord  Fanshaw  and  Sir  H.  Monson  were 
very  peculiar.  They  were  members  of  the  convention  parlianient  and  had  sat  in  the 
House,  withouttakingany  oaths  at  all,  either  at  theofficeof  the  Lord  Steward,  oral  the 
table  of  the  House.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  impossible  that  ihey  could  have  taken  any 
oaths  ;  for  the  only  Oath  of  Allegiance  which  then  existed  was  that  prescribed  by  king 
James,  and  it  was  manifestly  inconsistent  that  the  members  of  the  convention  should 
take  an  oatii  prescribed  by  king  James.  They  continued  to  sit  as  members  of  the  con- 
vention, and  were  parties  to  the  act  by  which  the  convention  was  declared  to  be  a 
parliament,  without  taking  any  oaths,  and  were  found  in  tliat  condition,  when  an 
act  passed  abrogating  the  old  oaths  and  prescribing  new  ones.  It  was  by  that 
statute  enacted,  that  after  the  1st  of  March,  1689,  every  member  should  take  the 
Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance,  as  altered  by  the  parliament,  in  lieu  of  the 
former  ones.  Four  hundred  members  qualified  on  the  first  day,  and  on  the  '2nd  of 
March  there  was  a  call  of  the  House,  and  many  members  who  had  not  been  present 
on  the  first  day,  were  called  upon  to  attend,  and  rccpiired  to  take  the  Oaths  of  Supre- 
macy and  Allegiance,  as  prescribed  by  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary.  Those  oatiis 
were  tendered  to  the  two  members  by  the  Speaker,  and  upon  (knliningto  take  them, 
they  were  ordered  to  withdraw.  The  case  of  Mr.  O'Connell  was,  he  ajiprehended, 
in  substance  the  same.  The  Speaker  having  tendered  to  him  the  Oath  of  Supremacy, 
he  declined  to  take  it,  and  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw.  Wliatever  peculiarity 
attended  the  cases  of  Lord  Fanshaw  and  Sir  II.  Monson,  a>  members  of  the  convention 
parliament,  they  did  in  substance  what  the  member  for  ("lare  did — tliey  stated  their 
objections  to  take  the  oaths,  and  they  were  then  ordered  to  withdraw;  but  they  did 
not  address  any  argument  upon  the  subject  wiiile  in  the  IIou<e,  and  they  were  not 
competent  to  do  so,  because  they  were  incapable  of  being  present,  until  they  had 
qualified  according  to  law.  The  case  of  Mr.  Archdale  was  very  nearly  the  same. 
He  acquainted  the  Speaker,  that  he  had  consented  to  serve  as  a  member  of  parliament 
under  the  impression  that  his  declaration  of  fidelity  would  be  tantamount  to  tak- 
ing an  oath.  When  he  came  into  the  House,  the  oaths  were  tendered  to  him,  which 
he  declined  taking,  and  he  was  ordered  to  witlidraw.  Then  came  the  case  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  which  a  right  hon.  member  thought  established  the  right  of  the  member  for 
Clare  to  be  heard  at  the  table. 

Mr.  Wynn  explained.  He  had  stated,  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes  established 
Mr.  O'Connell's  right  to  be  heard  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Peel. — The  course  pursued  on  that  occasion  clearly  proved  that  a  member 
who  had  not  qualified  must  be  heard  at  the  bar.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  brought  u|)  in 
the  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  before  any  thing  passed,  he 
desired  to  put  this  question  to  the  Speaker,  whether  or  not,  as  he  had  not  taken  the 
oaths,  and  had  not  presented  his  qualification  at  the  table,  he  did  not  subject  him- 
self to  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  statutes  of  Charles  II.,  if  he  addressed  any 
observations  to  the  House.  He  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw.  The  snliject  was 
referred  to  the  House,  and  the  opinion  which  the  House  delivered  was,  that  though 
he  had  not  taken  the  oaths,  and  had  not  presented  his  qualification,  yet  there  was 
nothing  in  the  act  which  prevented  him  from  appearing  at  the  bar.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  these  precedents,  the  question  might  be  tried  by  the  dictates  of  common 
sense.  Assuming  that  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  was  in  force  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  had  been  placed  on  it  by  the  organ  of  the  opinion  of  that  House, 
whose  duty  it  was,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  House,  to  interpret  the  law.  and  to 
act  upon  that  interpretation; — assuming  that  it  was  quite  inconsistent  with  law  to 
permit  the  member  for  Clare  to  be  present  at  discussions  of  the  House,  and  to  deliver 
arguments  witliout  taking  the  Oath  of  Su])remacy,— what  woidd  be  the  consequence 
of  remaining  in  tlie  House,  having  omitted  to  take  that  oath  ?  The  law  subjected 
individuals  who  sat,  or  voted,  or  entered  into  the  House,  not  having  taken  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy,  to  heavy  penalties ;  and  theiefore,  even  if  there  were  considerable 
doubt  on  the  subject,  the  House  ought  not  to  lend  its  sanction  to  the  possible  infrac- 
tion of  the  law.  The  object  of  the  house  was  to  hear  what  could  be  urged  by  the 
individual  in  question  in  support  of  his  claim.  That  purpose  woidd  be  answered 
by  hearing  him  at  the  bar.     By  hearing  him  at  the  bar  he  would  be  exempt  from 
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all  penalties  which  possibly  miglit  attach  to  him  if  heard  at  the  tabic  ;  and  therefore, 
in  reference  to  his  own  s-ecurity,  it  was  better  that  he  shouhl  be  heard  at  the  bar  than 
at  the  table.  These  were  the  reasons  which  had  brought  him  to  the  two  following 
conclusions  : — namely,  that  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  it  was 
incapable  of  being  drawn  into  precedent,  being  an  individual  question,  and  as  it  rested 
on  the  construction  of  acts  of  parliament,  it  was  right  to  give  to  the  member  whose 
case  was  involved  in  this  consideration,  tlie  privilege  of  stating  it  by  himself,  counsel, 
or  agents.  He  had  also  stateil  the  grounds  wliy  he  thought  tlie  member  for  Clare 
ought  to  be  heard  at  tlie  bar  of  the  House,  in  preference  to  being  heard  at  the  table. 
He  knew  that  these  matters  were  considered  by  some  persons,  but  he  believed  by 
no  member  of  that  House,  of  trifling  importance.  Great  jmblic  interest,  he  was 
convinced,  was  conctrned  in  maintaining  the  privileges  of  that  House,  and  in  doing 
an  act  of  substantial  justice  we  sliould  take  care  to  see  that  it  was  done  according  to 
forms,  which  only  -upcrlicial  mind<  held  up  to  ridicule.  An  lion,  friend  appeared 
to  be  imtlcr  the  impression,  that  the  House  ought  to  admit  the  member  for  Clare 
into  the  House.  In  reference  to  his  having  been  permitted  to  advance  to  the  table 
in  the  first  instance,  without  being  callcnl  upon  to  produce  a  cer.iticate  nf  his  having 
taken  the  oaths  before  the  Lord  Steward,  the  precedents  were  in  his  favour.  That 
was  exactly  the  case  of  Mr.  Archdale.  Before  appearing  in  the  House,  he  informed 
the  Speaker  that  he  entertained  strong  objections  to  take  the  oaths.  The  presump- 
tion, therefore,  was.  that  he  had  not  (pialilied  out  of  doors;  and,  notwithstanding 
that,  the  House  atlmittedhim  to  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oaths.  The 
presumi»tiiin  was,  that  the  member  had  complied  with  the  law,  which  directed  that 
certain  oa»hs  should  be  taken  before  the  Lord  Steward,  and  he  subjected  himself  to 
a  high  penalty  if,  having  neglected  to  do  so.  he  took  his  seat.  The  power  to  admi- 
nister the  oaths  was  given  to  he  I/ord  Steward  for  the  sati<facti(m  of  the  Crown, 
which  was  not  content  by  their  being  administered  by  the  otiicers  of  that  House; 
and  the  Crown  rcjuind  that  the  members  of  the  House  should  give  sucli  security 
with  respect  to  their  allegiaiu-e  to  the  Crown  as  jiarliament  siiould  require.  The 
practice  of  requirinfj  the  certificate  lia<l  not  been  steadily  adhered  to.  He  liad  him- 
self taken  his  siat  in  the  House,  af  er  cpialifyiug  lu  the  Lord  Steward's  othce,  without 
his  certificate  being  demaiided.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  course  adopted  by 
the  Speaker  was  exactly  in  consonance  with  the  usages  of  tlie  House.  He  should 
propose  by  way  of  amendment,  in  order  to  bring  the  qtie^tion  to  an  issue,  to  leave 
out  from  the  word  '•O'Couneir'  to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words,  "  the  member  for  Clare,  be  heard  at  the  bar,  by  himself,  his  counsel,  or 
agents,  in  respect  of  his  claiiu  to  sit  and  vote  iu  Parliament,  without  taking  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy,"  insteail  thereof. 

The  amendment  having  been  agreed  to,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  called  in  and  heard; 
after  which,  .Mr.  OConnell  having  withdrawn,  the  Solicitor-general  moved,  "  That 
it  is  the  o|iinion  of  this  House,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  having  been  returned  a  member 
of  this  House,  before  the  commencement  of  the  act  passed  in  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment, for  the  relief  of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  is  not  entitled  to  sit 
or  vote  in  this  House  unless  he  first  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy." 

In  the  lengthened  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  I'eel,  rising  after  Mr.  Hrougham,  said,  he  felt  great  diffidence  in  venturing'  to 
offer  an  oj)inion  on  a  (piestion  whrch  required  for  its  due  discussion  advantages  of 
professional  education  and  professional  experience,  which  he  ha<l  not  the  good  fortune 
to  possess.  But  he  still  felt  that  this  doubt  of  his  competency  did  not  relieve  him 
firom  the  obligation  of  forming  an  opinion  on  its  merits,  nor  prevent  him  from  ex- 
pressing that  opinion  in  his  judicial  capacity.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  had 
arrived  was  so  far  satisfactory  as  to  have  the  sanction  of  three  of  the  most  eminent 
legal  authorities.  It  was  his  good  fortune,  in  the  judgment  which  he  had  formed  on 
the  present  question,  to  concur  with  his  learned  friend  the  Solicitor-general,  with 
the  learned  member  for  Peterborough,  and  with  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Sutfden), 
whose  acuteness  and  ability  were  so  justly  appreciated.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
concede  the  point  at  issue,  on  the  ground  that,  by  the  act  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
Oaths  of  Abjuration  and  Supremacy  had  been  repealed  ;  for  on  reference  to  that  act 
he  did  not  see  the  repeal,  nor  any  thing  to  warrant  his  saying,  that  sucli  was  the 
design  of  the  eminent  men  who  framed  that  meaiure.     But  by  referring  to  the  8th 
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chaptei*  of  the  first  of  William  and  Mary,  it  would  at  once  appear  obvious,  that  it 
never  was  the  intent  of  the  parliament  of  that  riay,  in  passing  the  latter  act,  to  repeal 
the  Oaths  of  Suprenjacy  and  Abjuration.  1'he  S^h  eh-ipter  of  the  first  of  William 
and  Mary  provided,  that  the  oaths  shall  be  administered  by  the  Lord  'Steward,  in  the 
Lord  Steward's  oilice,  to  all  members  of  parliament  previous  to  their  taking  their 
seats,  and  that  the  said  oaths  shall  be  administered  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
place,  as  the  former  oaths.  The  5th  section  of  the  8th  chapter  of  the  first  of  William 
and  Mary  afforded  an  additional  proof,  that  it  never  was  the  intent  of  the  legislature, 
in  passing  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  to  repeal  these  oaths.  That  section  consti- 
tuted a  renewal  of  the  enactment  which  made  it  obligatory  on  all  persons  coming 
into  other  situations,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  take  these  oaths;  and  it  provided,  that 
every  person  who  should  be  admitted  to  any  employment,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  or 
who  should  come  into  any  capacity  in  respect  whereof  such  person  was  bound  to  take 
those  oaths,  under  the  former  act,  should  take  the  oaths  aforesaid  in  the  manner,  at 
the  time,  and  in  such  courts  and  places,  as  he  ought  to  take  the  former  oaths,  on 
entering  upon  such  employment.  Here  was  a  strong  proof  of  what  was  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  in  passing  these  acts.  The  1st  of  William  and  Mary  provided  that 
these  oaths  should  be  administered  to  all  members  of  parliament,  and  this  clause  of 
an  act  passed  subsequently  in  the  same  session  provided,  That  the  oaths  established 
to  be  taken  by  virtue  of  that  act,  should  be  administered  to  all  persons  holding 
offices  of  emolument  or  trust  under  the  Crown. — But  he  would  show  by  a  reference 
to  the  course  pursued  by  parliament,  almost  immediately  subsequent  to  the  period 
at  which  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  cap.  1,  was  passed,  that  no  doubt  whatever 
could  be  entertained  in  respect  to  this  matter.  In  1689,  a  few  months  only  after  the 
passing  of  the  act  to  which  he  had  alluded,  in  the  new  parliament  which  succeeded 
in  that  year,  a  fact  occurred,  which  in  his  mind  at  once  set  the  question  at  rest.  He 
would  ask,  if  the  legislature  had  intended  by  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  c.  1,  to 
repeal  tlie  Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Abjuration,  whether  if  such  had  been,  as  was 
contended,  the  real  intention  of  the  legislature  in  passing  that  act,  it  would  appear 
that  those  oaths  had  been  administered  by  the  Lord  Steward  as  usual  in  the  as- 
sembling of  the  new  parliament  ?  Was  it  possible,  he  would  ask,  if  such  had  been 
the  case,  that  an  entry  would  appear  upon  the  Journals  of  this  House,  dated  the  •JOih 
of  March,  1689,  and  which  stated,  that  on  that,  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, the  Earl  of  Devonshire  came  into  his  office,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  of  others  then  and  there  present,  he  administered  to  certain 
members  of  parliament,  the  oaths  appointed  to  be  taken  by  an  act  in  the  first  year 
of  his  majesty's  reign,  entitled  "an  act,"  &c.,  and  that  having  done  so,  he  formed  a 
commission,  consisting  of  his  deputy,  and  such  of  the  mt>mbers  as  had  been  sworn 
to  administer  the  said  oaths  to  the  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  the  said  persons  so  commissioned  and  deputed,  and  attended  by  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  did,  aecording  to  the  power  given  to  them  administer  the  said 
oaths  to  all  the  meiubers  of  the  House  previcms  to  their  taking  their  seats,  and  that 
the  said  members  having  been  thus  sworn  proceeded  to  elect  their  Speaker.  Would 
it  be  contended  after  that,  that  it  was  the  real  intention  of  the  parliament  of  1688  to 
repeal  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Abjuration,  or  to  afford  to  any  persons  relief 
from  the  obligation  of  taking  such  oaths  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down,  said,  that  the  case  was  full  of  doubt  and  difficulty ;  and  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  we  were  bound  to  give  the  individual  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt.  Now,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  they  were  bound  to  stand,  in  this  instance, 
upon  their  privileges.  If  this  were,  indeed,  a  case  where  a  question  before  a  court 
of  justice,  and  a  doubt  arose,  he  would  say  that  all  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  should 
be  given  to  the  individual.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  question  before 
them  was  one  which  regarded  more  the  privile^ge  of  Parliament  than  the  right  of  an 
individual ;  and  that  they  were  bound  to  decide  that  question  without  reference  to 
the  claim  of  any  particular  individual.  It  was  said,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  should  not 
be  made  a  solitary  exception  to  the  general  relief  afforded  by  the  late  bill.  But,  if 
the  Relief  bill  excluded  Mr.  O'Connell,  why  was  not  that  objection  urged  to  it  during 
its  progress  through  that  House  ?  Why  was  not  an  alteration  in  the  Relief  bill 
then  proposed,  in  order  that  Mr.  O'Connell  might  not  be  excluded?  But  now  they 
had  to  decide  the  claim  preferred  strictly  in  reference  to  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
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ment,  and  the  obvious  intent  and  meaning  of  the  acts  under  which  that  claim  was 
advanced ;  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  infusing  into  such  a  case  the  painful  dis- 
cussion of  personal  feelings  and  consideration.  Good  God !  that  personal  feeUngs 
could  he  supposed  to  have  any  operation  in  this  case !  The  claim  was  undoubtedly 
an  individual,  but  (if  he  might  be  allowed  to  make  the  distinction)  not  a  personal 
one,  which  was  advanced  in  this  instance  by  Mr.  O'ConneU.  He  happened  to  be 
the  onl}-  Roman  Catholic  that  was  returned  to  Parliament  previously  to  the  passing 
of  the  Relief  Act,  and  if  the  case  had  been  that  of  Lord  Surrey,  the  member  for 
Horsham,  instead  of  the  member  for  Clare,  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
House  would  have  dealt  with  it  precisely  in  a  similar  manner.  Mr.  O'Connell,  being  a 
Roman  Catholic  when  he  was  elected,  was  disqualified  by  the  operation  of  the  then 
existing  law  from  taking  his  seat.  He  knew  at  the  time  when  he  was  returned,  that 
such  was  the  meaning  given  to  the  law  then  in  operation;  there  was  therefore  no- 
thing uiijust  in  telling  hiyi,  that  as  he  was  elected  under  the  former  law,  by  that 
law  he  must  abide.  They  might  justly  fay  to  him,  "We  deprive  you  of  nothing! 
we  leave  you  in  tiie  state  you  were  in  before  tiie  passing  of  the  late  bill.  We  have 
certainly  for  the  future  relieved  you,  in  common  with  all  Roman  Catholics,  from  the 
necessity  of  making  the  declaration  against  Transubstantiation.  That  bill  was  in- 
tended to  place  all  Roman  Catholics  in  that  respect  upon  an  equal  footing;  but  it 
was  not  intended  to  apply  to  your  personal  case;  it  was  not  intended  to  relieve  you 
from  the  necessity  of  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  acts  of  parliament  which  were 
the  law  of  the  land  at  the  time  that  you  were  elected.  It  is  by  the  o})eration  of  the 
former  law  that  you  are  now  excluded ;  and  as  you  were  elected  previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Relief  bill,  there  is  no  injustice  whatever  in  now  excluding  you,  and 
no  necessity  has  been  hhown  to  induce  us  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  perform  an  un- 
called-for act  of  grace  and  favour."  Mr.  O'Connell  was  elected  at  a  time  when  the 
passing  of  that  act  was  neither  contemplated  by  him  nor  by  his  constituents;  and 
he  had  no  right  to  have  it  a})pli«-d  retrospectively  for  his  peculiar  benefit.  The 
learned  gentleman  liad  attribuied  much  force  to  the  position  which  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  taken  up  in  reference  to  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland.  That  act  provided, 
that  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  former  acts  to  be  taken  by  members  of  parliament, 
should  continue  to  be  taken  "  until  parliament  should  otherwise  provide."  "  Xow," 
said  Mr.  O'Connell,  "  parliament  has  '  otherwise  provided  :'  tlie  time  has  expired, 
and  the  House  is  no  longer  competent  to  administer  these  oaths."  The  learned 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  characterised  that  as  a  strong  point;  but  to  him  it  ap- 
])earcd  to  be  a  most  futile  argument  indeed. — It  was  not  nec^sary  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  in  showing,  that  the  late  act  was  limited  to  a  particular  provision 
of  relief  for  the  Reman  Catholics,  and  that  a  particular  provision  of  that  nature 
could  not  be  urged  as  an  alteration  in  the  law  which  took  away  the  force  of  all  the 
previous  enactments  in  every  instance.  If  it  were  admitted,  that  the  House  was  not 
competent  to  administer  those  oaths  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  neither  would  it  be  com- 
petent for  the  House  to  administer  those  oaths  to  Protestant  members;  and  if  the 
passing  of  the  Relief  bill  took  away  from  this  House  the  power  of  requiring  Pro- 
testant members  to  take  those  oaths,  how  had  it  happened  that  there  was  no  objec- 
tion made  to  them  since?  If  the  argument  of  Mr.  O'Connell  were  well  founded, 
every  individual,  except  a  Roman  Catholic,  on  being  elected,  would  have  a  perfect 
right  to  sit  in  parliament  without  taking  any  oaths.  The  argument  was  a  most 
futile  one  indeed;  but  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  learned  gentleman, — 
after  advancing  such  a  position  as  that,  endeavouring  to  support  his  claim  under  the 
tenth  section  of  the  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics, — after  thus  putting 
forward  his  right  to  sit  under  the  old  law,  making  an  cftbrt  to  sustain  it  under  the 
act  passed  subsequently  to  his  election.  , 

Mr.  Brougham. — He  only  adverted  to  that  portion  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Peel. —  He  endeavoured  to  ibrce  a  construction  upon  it  favourable  to  his  par- 
ticular case. 

Mr.  Brougham. — He  only  mentioned  it  incidentally. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  he  only  intended  to  do  the  same.  It  was  asserted,  that  this 
enactment  had  not  only  a  prospective  but  a  retrospective  operation.  Without  en- 
tering upon  the  question  as  to  what  decision  a  court  of  justice  might  pronounce,  in 
reference  to  the  penalties  for  not  taking  the  oaths,  he  would  maintain,  that  the 
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Relief  Act  had  not  a  retrospective  operation,  so  as  to  embrace  I^Ir.  O'Comiell's  case, 
and  it  could  in  no  other  way  be  made  apidioable  to  it ;  for  ^Ir.  O'Conncll  was 
elected  before  the  passing  of  that  act.  It  was  not  the  law  under  which  he  was 
elected,  and  there  could  be  no  cavil  on  that  joint;  for  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  the  certificate  of  the  sheriff  that  an  individual  was  didy  elected  con- 
stituted sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  time  that  member  was  returned,  and  such  cer- 
tificate as  to  the  learned  gentleman's  return  was  in  possession  of  tlie  House. — The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  adroitly  endeavoured,  by  referring  to  proceedings 
in  another  place,  and  by  alluding  to  a  clause  which  had  been  there  proposed  by  a 
high  legal  authority,  during  the  progress  of  the  Relief  bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  Mr.  O'Connell  by  name,  to  i^rove  that  there  Mas  a  strong  jiresumption 
that  the  present  enactment  was  insuflicient  for  that  purj>ose.  Now,  he  api)rehendi-d 
that  the  argument  of  Lord  Tenterden  on  that  occasion  was,  that  if  Mr.  O'Connell 
■would  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  taking 
his  seat;  that  the  necessity  of  making  the  L'^eclaration  against  Tnmsubstantiation 
was  removed,  and  that  there  only  remained  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  to  keep  him 
out.  But,  by  referring  to  the  act,  it  would  be  seen  that  its  operation  was  wholly 
prospective;  for  it  enacted,  "  That  from  ard  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  being  a  peer, 
or  who  sluill,  after  the  commencenient  of  this  act,  be  returned  as  a  member  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  sit  and  vote  in  cither  House  of  Parliament  respectively, 
being  in  all  other  respects  duly  qualified  to  sit  and  vote  therein,  upon  taking  and 
subscribing  the  following  oath,  instead  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  Abjuration,  and 
Supremacy."  The  act  thus  applied,  not  only  to  a  Catholic  in  the  situation  of  a 
peer,  but  to  a  Cathoac  v/bo  should  be  returned  a  member  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  : 
and  its  operation  was  sf.rictiy  confined  to  the  future.  —  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
proceeded  to  state,  that  thay  were  to  deal  judicially  with  thi?  question,  and  to  decide 
according  to  the  privilege  of  parliament,  without  reference  to  extrinsic  circumstances. 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  cc-mplained  that  he  was  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  civil 
privilege.  But  the  legislature  had  drawn  the  distinction  in  the  Relief  Act  between 
a  mere  civil  privilege  and  the  right  of  sitting  in  parliament;  and  the  House  would 
see  at  once  the  justice  of  the  distinction.  The  hon.  member  was  excluded  from  no 
franchise  or  civil  right  whatever  to  wlilch  his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  had  been 
admitted  by  the  Relief  Act.  He  was  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges 
and  franchises  conferred  by  that  act  on  comi)lying  with  its  provisions;  but,  in  this 
instance,  he  claimefl  a  right  to  sit  as  member  of  parliament  under  the  old  law,  and 
by  the  operation  of  that  law  he  was  excluded.  Upcm  the  whole,  he  considered  it 
their  bouuden  duty  to  act  in  accordance  with  all  the  j)revious  customs  of  parliament 
in  such  cases;  and  no  considerations  connected  with,  or  arising  out  of  other  ques- 
tions, should  induce  them  to  depart  from  tliat  course.  To  Roman  Catholics  re- 
turned hereafter  they  would  extend  the  benefit  of  the  existing  law;  but  it  would  be 
wrong  to  extend  its  benefit,  by  a  retmspective  operation,  to  a  Roman  Catholic  who 
had  been  returned  under  a  ditferent  state  of  the  law.  Under  such  circumstances,  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  say  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  not  governed  by  a  reference 
to  any  external  circumstances,  and  that,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  adopt  a  different  course.  He  was  acting  judicially,  and  he 
must  vote  for  the  resolution  proposed  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
The  House  divided :  Ayes  190;  Noes  116.     Majority,  74. 

May  19,  1829. 

Mr.  O'Connell  having  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  having  refused  to  take  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy,  the  Solicitor-general  moved,  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  \\'ar- 
rant'to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make  out  a  new  Writ  for  the  electing  of  a  Knight 
of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Clare,  in  the  room 
of  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  who,  having  been  returned  a  ]Member  of  this  House  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  an  Act  passed  in  this  Session  of  Parliament  '  for  the 
relief  of  His  Majesty's  Eoman  Catholic  subjects,'  has  refused  to  take  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy." 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  he  found  in  an  act  of  the  present  session,  the  following  clause, 
"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  when  the  session  herein  directed  to  be  first  holden  for  the 
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purpose  of  registering  freeholds  shall  have  terminated  in  any  county,  the  Lnrd-lieu- 
teuant  or  other  chief  governor  of  Ireland  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  inserted  in 
the  '  Dublin  Gazette: '  and  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  any 
such  county  in  this  present  parliament,  before  the  publication  of  such  notice  of  the 
termination  of  the  session  for  such  county,  no  writ  shall  issue  for  the  holding  of  an 
election  of  a  knight  of  the  shire  for  such  county,  until  after  the  publication  of  such 
notice."  Now,  as  tlie  act  also  required,  that  no  session  for  registering  freeholds 
should  be  held  until  forty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  act,  and  that  forty 
days  had  not  yet  expired,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  regular  for  the  Speaker  to 
direct  the  issue  of  a  writ  whicli  could  not  be  complied  with. 

Mr.  Peel  was  quite  aware  that  tills  doubt  would  be  suggested,  and  was  inclined  to 
thinic  that,  notwithstanding  the  objection,  the  motion  would  be  better  as  it  stood. 
The  order  of  the  House  was  not  that  a  new  writ  should  be  issued,  but  merely  that 
the  Speaker  should  issue  his  warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown.  lie  apprehended 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  notwithstanding  the  Speaker's  warrant,  might  suspend 
the  issue  of  the  writ  until  it  could  be  legally  issued.  The  law,  I  apiirehend,  will 
justify  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  disobeying  —  if  it  can  be  called  disobeying 
— orrather  in  not  acting  upon  tlie  Speaker's  warrant  until  the  time  specified 
by  act  of  parliament  for  the  issue  of  the  writ  has  arrived.  The  clerk  will  receive 
the  warrant,  but  he  will  not  act  upon  it  until  the  law  allows  him.  Thus  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  House  will  perform  the  duty  that  devolves  ujjon  it,  without  acting 
inconsistently  with  the  law.  However,  the  order  of  the  Speaker  to  issue  his  war- 
rant may  be  delayed  till  the  forty  days  are  expired,  if  that  course  be  deemed  the 
better  one;  and  the  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  the  warrant  shall  be  immediate 
or  delayed  for  forty  days  ? 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Portman,  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  21st. 


METROPOLIS  POLICE  BILL 
May  19,  1829. 

Mr.  Skcrktart  Peel  having  moved  that  the  Metropolis  Police  Rill  be  recommitted, 
said,  that  the  anxiety  and  trouble  he  had  sutl'ered  on  account  of  this  bill  niade  him 
desirous  of  seeing  the  question  decided.  Towards  the  close  of  tlie  last  session  the 
committee  made  a  unanimous  report,  on  which  the  j)resent  bill  was  founded.  That 
report  had  been  jirinted,  and  every  body  had  full  notice  of  what  was  intended  to  be 
done.  The  bill  had  been  brought  in  the  week  after  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  was 
passed  ;  so  that  it  had  now  been  a  sulHcient  time  before  the  public.  If  the  city  of 
London  had  not  been  included,  it  was  because  the  committee  had  reported,  that  the 
state  of  the  nightly  police  there  was  much  superior  to  that  in  Westminster.  No  less 
than  seven  or  eigiit  committees,  from  the  year  17(>."3  to  the  present  day,  had  en- 
forced the  fitness  of  some  measure  of  this  kiiul,  and  it  was,  therefore,  high  time  that 
it  should  be  introduced.  The  increase  of  crime  in  London  and  Middlesex,  as 
appeared  by  returns  from  the  Old  Bailey,  further  showed  the  necessity  for  it ;  as, 
between  1«22  and  1828,  the  prisoners  for  trial  at  those  sessions  had  increased  from 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  to  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  six- 
teen in  the  year.  lie  api)rehended  tliat  the  general  feeling  of  the  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity  was  in  favour  of  this  bill,  in  which  he  hud  come  to  the  determination  of  fix- 
ing the  maximum  of  contribution,  in  the  different  parishes,  at  Sd.  in  the  pound  ster- 
ling upon  the  annual  value  of  property. 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  bill  went  through  the  committee. 


MR.  O'CONNELL— CLARE  ELECTION. 

May  21,  1829. 

In  the  resumed  debate  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved,  as  an  amendment. 
That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  act  of  the  present  session  of 
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parliament,  entitled,  '  An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
Subjects,'  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Oaths  to  be  taken  by  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  being  Roman  Catholics." 

Lord  Morpeth  seconded  the  motion. 

After  a  discussion  of  considerable  length,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  expressed  his  readiness 
to  withdraw  his  motion.  Had  he  conceived  it  to  be  at  variance  with  the  good  faith 
and  honour  of  the  House,  he  could  not  have  proposed  it.  As  there  did,  however, 
seem  to  be  a  very  general  opinion  that  any  alteration  of  the  Relief  bill  might  involve 
a  construction  of  that  kind,  he  was  anxious  to  withdraw  it ;  and  if  any  expressions 
had  fallen  from  him  calculated  to  excite  angry  feelings  in  Ireland,  no  one  could  regret 
it  more  strongly  than  he  would. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  cordially  rejoiced  in  the  announcement  of  the  hoci. 
member.  So  little,  indeed,  was  he  disposed  to  take  any  triumph  un  this  ques- 
tion, that  he  preferred  such  a  conclusion  to  any  negative  of  the  motion,  although 
supported  by  a  large  majority.  Indeed,  he  should  not  have  said  a  single  word  on 
the  subject,  had  he  not  wished  to  make  an  observation  on  an  expression  which  fell 
from  an  hon.  member,  attributing  harshness  and  severity  to  those  who  brought 
forward  the  motion  for  the  exclusion  of  Mf  O'Connell.  Now,  every  thing  which 
could  give  the  slightest  semblance  of  the  motion  being  a  personal  proceeding  had 
been  wholly  avoided.  So  far  from  wishing  to  push  the  proceedings  beyond  the 
usual  practice  of  parliament,  the  motion,  although  not  expressly  enjoined  by  law,  was 
not  in  the  discretion  of  the  House,  and  was  in  every  respect  conformable  to  its  practice, 
in  cases  either  exactly  similar  or  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  the  member  for 
Clare.  In  the  cases  of  Lord  Fanshaw  and  Sir  II.  Monson,  upon  a  refusal  to  qualify, 
they  were  discharged  from  their  attendance,  not  expelled,  and  new  writs  were  issued. 
The  case  of  Archdale,  the  Quaker,  was.  however,  precisely  in  point.  There  had 
been  a  case,  too,  of  recent  occurrence,  which  bore  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  Mr. 
'O'Connell.  He  alluded  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Southey.  Mr.  Southey  was  elected 
member  for  Downton  ;  and  having  thereupon  written  a  letter  to  the  Speaker, 
intimating  that  he  did  not  possess  the  necessary  qualitication,  the  Speaker  read  the 
letter  to  the  House,  and  a  new  writ  was  issued  immediately.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
precedent  went,  the  practice  had  always  been  in  strict  conformity  with  the  present 
motion.  Had  not  the  House,  however,  acted  with  the  greatest  forbearance  to  Mr. 
O'Connell  ?  It  was  well-known  to  every  member  that  Air.  O'Connell  had  been  in 
town  from  the  commencement  of  the  session ;  and  yet,  although  this  was  notorious, 
had  any  motion  been  made  to  compel  him  to  present  himself  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  oaths?  No  motion  of  that  kind  had  been  attempted  ;  and  when  the  decision  of 
the  House  was  made,  that  decision,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  was  forced  upon  it  by 
Mr.  O'Connell  himself.  The  course  of  the  House  had  been  throughout  perfectly 
justifiable.  They  could  not,  in  compliance  with  their  duty,  have  adopted  any  other. 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  pronounced  a  determination  not  to  take  the  oaths ;  and  he  would 
ask,  was  not  the  House  bound  to  provide  for  a  new  election?  It  had  been  intimated 
that  government  had  used  its  influence  to  increase  the  majority  upon  this  question. 
To  that  statement  he  gave  the  most  peremptory  contradiction.  The  government  had 
not  interfered  in  anyway  upon  the  subject.  Even  tliose  ordinary  forms  which  they 
all  knew  were  used  to  give  information  to  meuibers  when  business  of  importance 
might  be  expected,  was  departed  from  in  that  instance.  He  viewed  Mr.  O'Connell's 
case  merely  as  that  of  an  individual ;  and  should  treat  it  as  he  should  the  case  of 
any  other  member.  The  course  which  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  precedents  of 
parliament  pointed  out  should  be,  without  hesitation,  pursued  towards  Air.  O'Con- 
nell, regardless  of  the  consequences  which  an  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  fear  would 
result  from  doing  so.  His  gallant  friend  seemed  to  anticipate  with  considerable 
alarm  the  consequences  which  would  follow  the  course  now  proposed  for  adoption 
by  the  House.  Now,  he  felt  no  such  alarm.  The  observations  of  his  gallant  friend 
he  should  answer  by  merely  stating  a  few  facts  respecting  the  course  which  govern- 
ment had  pursued,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  in  the  count}'  with  which  his  gallant 
friend  was  connected.  Several  instances  of  insubrrdination  and  disturbance  having 
recently  occurred  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  that  county,  he  had  thought  it 
right  in  mercy  to  the  delnded  sufferers,  to  send  over  to  Ireland  for  the  transport  of 
some  trooj)s  into  Lancashire.     Now,  so  far  from  being  informed  that  they  could  not 
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be  spared,  he  had  received  the  following  letter  from  the  highest  authority  in  the  sis- 
ter kingdom  ;  and  he  mentioned  the  fact  to  show  the  beneficial  consequences  which 
had  already  resulted  from  the  late  measure  of  concession.  On  the  9th  of  May  he 
had  written  to  tlie  Lord-lieutenant  to  send  over  three  regiments  if  he  could  spare  them, 
and  on  the  11th  his  Excellency  had  written  to  him  the  following  reply  : — "  I  have 
this  day  received  your  letter  of  the  9th,  signifying  your  wi-^h  to  witlidraw,  if  pos- 
sible, one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  two  of  infantry  from  the  military  force  of  this 
country.  In  reply  to  which,  it  gives  me  real  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that,  un- 
der present  appearances,  these  regiments  may  be  sjjared  without  any  danger  to  the 
public  peace  of  this  country."  There  was  in  this  letter  enough  to  satisfy  him  of 
the  beneticial  manner  in  which  the  late  bill  had  operated  upon  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland.  Why,  then,  was  it  to  be  said  that  the  present  question,  which  was  merely 
one  of  parliamentary  privilege,  was  calculated  to  undo  the  good  they  had  alreadv 
achieved  ?  He  cared  nothing  about  the  new  election  for  Clare;  all  he  considered 
was,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  just  privileges  of  parliament.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion of  expediency  also,  he  was  much  fortified  in  his  opinion  ;  for  if  they  were  to  re- 
open this  consideration,  what  would  those  think  who  were  atiected  by  the  forty- 
shilling  disfranchisement  bill,  which  was  the  price  paid  for  the  larger  measure  ? 
Upon  the  fullest  deliberation,  theretore,  he  saw  no  other  course  which  it  became 
them  to  take,  than  to  agree  to  the  motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
The  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  original  motion  agreed  to. 
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Jink  1,  1829. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  the  passages  in  his  Majesty's  speech  at  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  the  la>*t,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  j)resent 
session  were  read.  Sir  J.  .Mackintosh  then  delivered  a  long  and  powerful  speech, 
relating  to  the  atlairs  of  Portugal,  concluding,  amidst  loud  clieers,  with  moving  for 
copies  and  extracts  of  communications  concerning  the  relations  between  this  country 
and  the  Queen  ot  Portugal,  illustrative  of  the  several  topics  alluded  to  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  Sk<-rktvry  Pkkl  said,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  made  an 
able  and  eloquent  speech  to  the  llou>e.  had  reserved  for  the  closing  part  an  affect- 
ing address  to  their  feelings.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  detailed  the  extreme 
severities  alleged  to  have  been  conunitted  upon  certain  residents  in  the  city  of 
Oporto.  He  was  confident,  however,  that  no  sympathy  towards  the  sufferings  of 
individuals,  and  no  indignation  against  injustice,  would  withdraw  the  House  from 
the  calm  and  dispassionate  con.-ideration  of  those  principles  on  which  the  public 
policy  of  this  country  had  been  founded  with  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  He 
could  not  but  exj)ress  bis  cordial  concurrence  in  the  hope  that  this  country,  through 
the  forbearance,  wisdom,  and  virtue  of  its  constitutional  counsellors,  would  continue  to 
enjoy  the  trantiuillity  and  harmony  which,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  if  had  haj)pilv  ex- 
perienced. He  trusted  that  efforts  would  be  made  to  ndvanee  general  instruction 
and  civilisation,  and  increased  commercial  intercourse  between  the  nations,  until  the 
character  of  merely  military  conipierors  was  reduced  to  its  proper  dimensions,  and 
until  society  was  impressed  with  just  notions  of  moral  obligations  and  the  blessings 
of  peace.  He  hoped  he  should  not  be  misconstrued,  as  a  minister  of  this  country, 
in  using  this  language.  It  proceeded  from  no  unwillingness  to  enter  upon  war,  if 
the  cause  were  just  and  necessary — from  no  diflidence  in  the  resources  of  the  country 
—  from  no  fear  of  the  ability  of  bringing  such  a  contest  to  a  successful  issue;  but 
no  man  interested  in  the  general  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  concerns  of  a  great  nation,  could  be 
accounted  as  acting  an  unworthy  part  in  wishing  for  the  continuance  of  peace. 
He  indulged  the  hope  of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  House,  that  the  course 
pursued  with  respect  to  Portugal  had  not  only  been  in  conformity  to  the  strict 
principle  of  engagements — not  only  in  conformity  to  the  moral  responsibility 
which  England  had  incurred — but  that  it  was  better  calculated  to  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  tranquillity,  than  that  which,  judging  by  his  arguments  and  observa- 
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tions,  the  right  hoii.  gentleman  would  have  been  disposed  to  recommend  with  regard 
to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  He  admitted  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  tie 
antiquity  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  this  country  and  Portugal.  He  a  1- 
mitted  that  they  had  continued  almost  without  interruption  for  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years;  and  although  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  on  three  occasions 
Portugal  was  subjected  to  invasion  in  consequence  of  its  adherence  to  England,  yet 
he  begged  to  remind  the  House,  that  England  had  not  been  backward  in  advancin<j^ 
to  the  succour  of  Portugal ;  and  that  the  history  of  no  country  exhibited  more  proofs 
of  the  part  taken  by  a  powerful  state  to  protect  any  kingdom  in  its  interests  and  in- 
dependence. The  Portuguese  were  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  ancient  allies:  the 
inhabitants  of  the  respective  countries  had  united  their  arms  in  many  fields,  and 
almost  always  in  fields  of  victory.  The  question  now  to  be  considered  was,  whether 
treaties  existed  imposing  on  Great  Britain  any  obligation  which  of  late  had  not  been 
fulfilled  ;  or  whether  any  obligation  imposed  on  her  a  duty  to  be  fulfilled  when  called 
on  by  an  appeal  for  further  interference. 

If  the  House  would  permit  him,  he  would  notice  in  detail  the  several  observations 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ;  and  in  the  first  place,  those  made  rather  with  a  view 
of  provoking  explanation  than  of  criminating  or  accusing  the  advisers  of  the  Crown. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that,  by  a  series  of  treaties,  England  was  bound 
to  protect  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Portuguese  territories.  That 
statement  was  correct ;  but  he  denied  that,  either  in  the  letter  or  in  tlie  spirit  of 
those  treaties,  or  in  any  engagement  or  obligation  entered  into  by  Great  Britain, 
there  was  conveyed  a  guarantee  of  the  succession  of  any  particular  individual,  or  a 
guarantee  of  the  existence  of  any  political  institution  in  Portugal.  No  request  for 
such  a  guarantee  had  ever  been  preferred  before  the  year  1820.  In  conse(]uence  of 
the  unfortunate  dissensions  since  that  time,  frequent  applications  had  been  made  to 
England  by  different  parties,  either  for  the  guarantee  of  certain  institutions,  or  the 
security  of  existing  forms  of  government ;  but  the  uniform  answer  was,  that  the 
guarantee  to  Portugal  was  against  foreign  invasion,  and  not  on  behalf  of  i)articular 
institutions,  and  that  the  general  rule  of  England  was  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries.  In  1S2'2,  his  right  hon.  friend,  ]Mr.  Canning,  being  reap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  secretary  for  foreign  afi'airs,  was  appealed  to  by  the  democraiic 
government  of  Portugal  for  a  guarantee  of  its  political  institutions.  His  right  hon. 
friend  referred  the  deputation  to  the  declaration  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the 
congress  of  Laybach,  as  the  minister  of  England,  that  her  rule  was  not  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  distinctly  notified  to  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Portugal,  that  the  general  principles  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  declaration  applied  to 
the  institutions  of  Portugal.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  extract  from  the  note  written 
by  Mr.  Ward  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Canning.  It  staled  that,  in  reply  to  the 
doubts  of  Mr.  Oliveira,  he  referred  to  the  declaration  of  1821,  laying  it  down  as  his 
Britannic  majesty's  princi[)les,  with  respect  to  foreign  states,  to  abstain  from  inter- 
ference in  their  domestic  afi'airs  ;  a  principle  which  applied  to  all  independent  states, 
and  was  the  more  binding  as  depending  on  the  law  of  nations.  He  referred,  he  said, 
to  this  note,  to  show  that  the  present  policy  was  not  a  line  of  conduct  adopted  for 
one  occasion,  but  a  principle  expressly  laid  down  both  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Canning,  and  which,  notwithstanding  our  peculiar  relations  with  Portugal,  in  con- 
sequence of  treaties  existing  for  four  hundred  years,  was  yet  not  considered  appli- 
cable to  Portugal  moi'e  than  to  any  other  state.  In  1822,  when  Brazil  and  England 
were  engaged  in  negotiations  consequent  upon  the  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  the  principle  was  also  considered  applicable,  and  was 
observed  throughout ;  and,  in  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Brazil,  it  was 
understood  that  it  should  not  preclude  an  amicable  arrangement  between  the  two 
countries.  The  course  adopted  by  INIr.  Canning  not  only  was  sanctioned  by  sound 
policy  and  justice,  but  was  the  principle  that  had  always  guided  England,  when 
called  on  to  interfere  in  the  civil  concerns  of  Portugal.  It  was  quite  true  that,  in 
1826,  England  sent  an  army  to  Portugal,  and  he  thought  then,  and  thought  now, 
that,  in  doing  so,  she  not  only  acted  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  treaties, 
but  of  wisdom  and  sound  policy.  Nothing  could  be  more  express  than  the  disclaimer 
by  Mr.  Canning,  that  the  army  was  not  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  poli- 
tical institutions,  but  at  the  express  instance  of  the  de  facto  government  of  Portugal, 
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craving'  the  assistance  of  England  as  a  protection  from  foreign  invasion.  The 
principle  of  non-interference  was  distinct!}' recognised  in  sending  out  that  army,  and 
every  instruction  to  the  officer  in  command  was  to  forbear  mingUng  in  civil  dissensions, 
but  to  protect  the  Icingdom  from  foreign  invasion. 

He  brought  forward  these  statements  to  show,  that  England  had  throughout  de- 
clined giving  a  guarantee  for  any  political  institutions,  or  interfering  in  civil  dissen- 
sions. That  being  the  general  rule,  was  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  usurpation  of 
Don  .Miguel,  or  in  the  claims  of  Donna  Maria,  to  impose  upon  England  the  neces- 
sity of  departing  from  her  usual  coiirse?  He  was  prepared  to  contend,  in  opposition 
to  the  interferences  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  arguments  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  there  was  no  special  case  calling  for  a  departure  from  our  general  system 
of  policy.  The  first  proof  given  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  of  the  duty  of  a 
qualified  interference  was  drawn  from  tliC  fact,  that  Don  Miguel's  accession  or 
usurpation  was  in  18'2.'j,  at  the  time  Avhen  the  treaty  of  separation  between  Brazil 
and  I'nrtugal  h.-xd  been  entered  into,  and  when  the  constitution  had  been  sent  from 
Brazil,  through  the  agency  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  a  British  subject.  The  riprht  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated,  that  this  circumstance  must  have  led  the  people  of  Portugal 
to  believe  that  England  was  a  party  to  the  grant  of  the  constitution,  and  as  such 
bound  to  aitl  and  supjiort  it.  The  answer  to  that  point  was  (piite  conclusive.  The 
affairs  of  Portugal  would  be  so  familiar  to  the  House,  that  they  would  recollect  that 
Don  John,  its  late  monarch,  died  in  1 82f),  and  that  Don  Pedro,  his  son,  having  effected 
the  separation  of  Brazil  and  Portugal  bv  treaty,  was  styled  Emperor  of  Brazil. 
Don  John  died,  and  the  treaty  was  ratified;  but  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
succession  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Don  Pe<lro  claimed  the  crown  as  king  by  suc- 
cession, and  determinerl  on  transferring  it  to  his  daughter,  with  the  grant  of  a  con- 
stitution. Now,  the  fact  was,  that  Knirland  wa<  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  that 
constitution.  Don  John  died  in  18-2(1,  and  SirCharles  Stuart  brought  the  constitu- 
tion to  Portugal  on  the  1 1th  of  May  in  the  same  year;  and,  by  the  dates  of  the  differ- 
ent events,  it  was  physically  impossible  that  England  should  have  organized  the 
charter.  Sir  Ciiarles  Stuart  was  not  only  the  j)lenipofentiary  of  England  to  Brazil, 
but  was  al'io  employed  in  a  similiar  capacity  in  adjusting  certain  tliflcrcnees  be- 
twcrn  Brazil  and  Portugal;  and,  havinc:  discharged  his  duties  as  a  British  subject, 
he  hod  remained  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  flic  latter  character.  Sir  Charles  did  not  act  by 
the  advice  of  the  liritish  government,  but  was  the  mere  bearer  of  the  charter;  and 
Mr.  Canning,  fearine:  that  his  residence  at  Lisbon  might  create  an  impression  that 
this  country  was  responsible. for  the  charter,  sent  a  circular  to  every  court  in  Europe, 
disclaiming,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  any  part  in.  or  even  knowledge 
of,  the  transaction;  and  he  moreover  ordered  Lord  Stuart  forthwith  to  leave  Lisbon, 
le<t  his  presence  should  be  misconstrued  into  a  coimtenancing  of  Don  Pedro's  consti- 
tution. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  inferred,  that  England  had  contracted  to 
support  the  constitutional  charter.  Now,  it  so  happened,  that  all  delusion  upon  that 
point  had  been  effectually  prevented  by  the  language  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  who  declarcil  in  parliament,  that  he  had  declined  advising  the  king  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  Portugal.  Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  the  declaration 
of  Mr.  Canning.  As  the  subject  was  important,  he  trusted  the  House  would  allow 
him  to  refer  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Canning.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1826,  in  the 
celebrated  speech  which  he  delivered  on  bringing  down  the  king's  message  respect- 
ing the  affairs  of  Portugal,  Mr.  Canning  expressed  himself  as  follows: — "It 
has  been  surmised,  that  this  measure  ''the  prrant  of  a  constittitional  charter  to 
Portugal),  as  well  as  the  abdication  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  was  the  off- 
spring of  our  advice.  No  such  thing.  Great  Britain  did  not  suggest  this  mea- 
sure. It  is  not  her  duty,  nor  her  practice,  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  internal  regu- 
lation of  foreign  states.  She  neither  approved  nor  disapproved  of  the  grant  of 
a  constitutional  charter  to  Portugal ;  her  opinion  upon  that  grant  was  never  required. 
True  it  is,  that  the  instrument  of  the  constitutional  charter  was  brought  to  Europe 
by  a  gentleman  of  high  trust  in  the  service  of  the  British  government.  Sir  Charles 
Stuart  bnd  gone  to  I5razil  to  negotiate  the  separation  between  that  country  and  Por- 
tugal. In  addition  to  his  character  of  plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  as  the  me- 
diating p  iwer.  he  had  also  been  invested  by  the  King  of  Portuij.al  with  the  character 
of  his  most  faithful  majesty's  plenipotentiary  for  the  negotiation  with  Brazil.     That 
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negotiation  had  been  bTought  to  a  happy  conclusion  ;  and  therewith  the  British  part 
of  Sir  C.  Stuart's  commission  had  terminated.  But  Sir  C.  Stuart  was  still  resident 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  for  negotiating 
commercial  arrangements  between  Portugal  and  Brazil.  In  this  latter  character  it 
was  that  Sir  C.  Stuart,  on  liis  return  to  Europe,  was  requested,  by  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  to  be  the  bearer  to  Portugal  of  the  new  constitutional  charter.  His  majesty's 
oQvernment  found  no  fault  with  Sir  C.  Stuart  for  executing  this  commission;  but  it 
was  immediately  felt,  that  if  Sir  C.  Stuart  were  allowed  to  remain  at  Lisbon,  it 
might  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  that  England  was  the  contriver  and  imposer  of 
the  Portuguese  constitution.  Sir  C.  Stuart  was  therefore  directed  to  return  home 
forthwith,  in  order  that  the  constitution,  if  carried  into  effect  there,  might  plainly 
appear  to  be  adopted  by  the  Portuguese  nation  itself— not  forced  upon  them  by 
English  interference."  On  the  part  of  the  government  of  England,  it  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  no  advice  had  been  given  on  4he  subject  of  this  charter,  and  that 
England  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  it.  ]Mr.  Canning  publicly  avowed  this  fact ; 
therefore  there  could  have  been  no  deception  practised  upon  Portugal,  nor  could  she 
have  placed  any  reliance  upon  the  participation  of  England  in  the  transaction. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  second  part  of  his  speech,  had  adverted  to  the 
discussions  at  London  and  Vienna,  respecting  the  acceptance  of  the  regency  by  Don 
Miguel,  as  involving  a  necessity  to  support  the  claims  of  the  young  queen.     But 
surely  it  was  too  much  to  contend,  that,  if  England  and  Austria  had  taken  certain 
measures  respecting  the  appointment  of  Don  Miguel  to  the  regency,  with  the  sanction 
of  Don  Pedro,  they  thereby  became  the  guarantees  of  the  queen's  rights.     It  was 
true  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  took  certain  measures 
to  induce  Don  Miguel  to  comply  with  the  engagements;  and  it  was  true  that  the 
engagements  he  contracted  with  Don  Pedro  were  not  fulfilled.     That  circumstance 
might  impair  the  individual  character  and  conduct  of  Don  Miguel,  in  any  discussion 
regarding  his  private  crimes  and  vices:  but  he  would  remind  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  the  vices  and  the  crimes  of  this  individual  were  matter  of  consideration  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Portugal ;  and  if  ever  we  undertook  to  govern  our  public  policy 
by  considerations  arisiua:  from  the  private  acts  of  individuals,  he  feared  that  that  in- 
fluence, which  he  rejoiced  to  hear  we  were  admitted  to  possess,  would  not  long  con- 
tinue.    These  were  considerations  which  ought  not  to  influence  the  ])ublic  policy  of 
other  nations.     Then  the  question  came  to  this— Was  England  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Portugal  for  Donna  Maria  or  not?     That  was  the  Avhole  question.     The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  England  and  Austria  ought  to  have  compelled  Don 
Miguel  to  have  executed  his  office  of  Regent  of  Portugal.     By  what  means  ?     There 
was  only  one  of  two  courses  of  action — either  complete  neutrality,  or  the  conquest 
of  Portugal  for  the  queen.     To  give  advice  to  Don  Miguel,  without  intending  to 
follow  up  that  advice  by  force,  if  necessary,  would  be  very  likely  to  disappoint  its 
effect;  to  threaten,  without  executing  the  threat,  would  be  very  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  of  England.     To  enter  into  any  alliance  with  Brazil,  with  re- 
gard to  the  succession  of  the  young  queen,  would  for  various  reasons,  besides  our 
proximity  to  Portugal,   make  England  the  princii)al  in   the  war,   and   Brazil  an 
inadequate  sharer.     It  would  be  diflicult  to  contend  that  there  was  any  thing  in 
ancient  treaties,  or  any  part  of  our  stipulations,  which  strengthened  the  claim  on 
England  to  advance  the  interests  of  Donna  Maria  by  arms,  or  to  force  upon  a 
reluctant  people  a  sovereign  they  were  not  willing  to  accept.     The   right    hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that  at  Vienna  it  had  been  intimated  to  Don  Miguel,  by  the 
courts  of  Austria  and  England,  that  if  lie  did  not  accept  the  regency  on  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  it  was  oflered  to  him,  he  should  be  detained  at  Vienna  until 
instructions  could  be  received  from  Don  Pedro.     He  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not  recollect 
that  any  such  intimation  had  been  conveyed  to  Don  Miguel.     He  had  no  recollection 
as  to  any  intention  of  forcibly  detaining  him  ;  and  he  could  assert  that  England 
was  no  party  to  any  such  forcible  detention.     England  was  merely  present  by  her 
ambassador.     It  was,  no  doubt,  an  indignity  to  England,  that  Don  Miguel  did  not 
fulfil  his  stipulations,  which  had  been  entered  into  in  the  presence  of  her  ambas- 
sador.    But  the  question  was,  whether  it  were  just  or  politic  to  make  this  a  ground 
of  war?     He  deplored,  as  much  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  Don  Miguel's  non- 
observance  of  those  stipulations,  and  his  want  of  faith;  but  he  only  contended  that 
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tlicre  was  no  ground  for  the  interference  of  England  by  force,  still  less  for  adopting 
u  principle  of  interference  whicii  might  lead  to  serious  consequences. 

Another  subject  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  referred,  was  the  blockade 
of  Terceira;  and,  without  entering  into  all  the  particulars  of  that  blockade,  he 
should  be  able  to  justify  the  course  pursued  by  government.     The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman  had  lamented  that  England  had  respected  a  blockade  established  by  a  de 
facto  government.     He  would  merely  adduce — as  a  proof  that  there  was  no'  par- 
tiality to   Portugal  in   recognising  the  blockade — the  fact,  that  when  Don  Pedro 
disunited  the  Portuguese  empire,  and  declared  Brazil  independent,  in  defiance  of  his 
fatlicr,  he  establisiied  a  blockade.     England,  upon  that  occasion,  pursued  the  same 
course  she  had  now  done.     Without  pronouncing  upon  the  legality  of  the  govern- 
ment, she  respected  this  act.      So,  in  the  present  case,  without  pronouncing  on 
the  legality  of  Don  Miguel's  government,  finding  a  blockade  established,  we  had 
respected  it,  as  we  had  done  in  Greece  and  in  South  America  when  a  blockade  was 
established  by  a  competent  force.     Then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  contended 
that  tliere  was  a  want  of  courtesy  in  not  admitting  the  claims   of  the  respective 
ministers  of  Portugal  and  Brazil.    Now,  there  were  three  individuals  in  this  country 
who  had  taken  part  in  some  di|douiatic  relations — the  Marquis  Palmella,  the  Mar- 
quis Barbacena,  and  Count  Itabayana.     But  when  the  Marquis  Palmella  was  applied 
to  respecting  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  he  declared  his  functions  to  be  at  an  end. 
Surely  England  could  not  be  expected  to  recognise  a  minister,  who,  when  he  was 
wldressed  upon  public  matters,  declared  that  his  functions  as  a  minister  were  at  an 
end!     With  regard  to  the  Manpiis  Barbacena,  he  arrived  here  in  charge  of  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,  quite  unexjieLtedly.     'J'he  queen  had  been  sent  from  the  Brazils 
to  Vienna,  in  onier  to  be  placed  under  her  relation  the  Emperor  of  Austria.     No 
notification  had  been  transmitted  to  this  country  of  his  intention  to  send  her  here. 
Letters  were  actually  received  from  Mr.  Gordon,  our  minister  at  the  Brazils,  dated 
throe  weeks  after  the  Queen  of  Portugal  had  sailed,  which  mentioned  no  intention 
of  the  (pieen  coming  to  England.     It  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  Bar- 
bacena at  (iibraltar,  that  he  determined  to  convey  her  hither;  and  it  was  not  too 
mm-h  for  the  government  to  ask  the  marquis,  "  In  what  character  do  you  appear?" 
Still  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  notwithstanding  the  want  of  courtesy  displayed  in 
not  notifying  tiie  intention  of  her  majesty,  tiiis  would  not  aSect  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  or  cause  the  disrespectful  reception  of  the  queen.     But  this  showed  the 
absolute  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  character  and  powers  of  the  marquis.     There- 
fore, he  could   not  think  that  his  noble  friend  at  tlie  head  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, having  to  do  with  three  ministers  of  one  state,  was  in  fault  if  he  desired  to 
know  tlicir  powers  before  he  treated  with  them. 

He  would  again  remind  the  hon  gentleman,  that  if  Don  Miguel  did  sway  the 
destinies  of  Portugal,  this  was  not  owing  to  foreign  influence;  it  was  owing  to  the 
Portuguese  tlieniselves.  He  had  been  proclaimed  king  by  the  Cortes  of  the  king- 
dom. An  insurrection  had  indeed  sprung  up,  but  it  had  failed.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said  that  it  failed  tlirougli  some  mistake,  and  that,  if  the  insurgents  had 
pressed  forward  to  Lisbon,  Don  Miguel  and  his  mother  would  have  been  forced  to 
emigrate.  But  he  (Mr.  Peel)  held  it  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss  these  points, 
or  to  enquire  into  the  po])ularity  of  the  king,  or  the  consequences  which  might 
have  hajjpened  if  the  insurgent  general  had  advanced.  Don  Miguel  was  the  person 
administering,  de  facto,  the  government  of  Portugal,  and  he  could  not  think  it  pru- 
dent on  the  part  of  England  to  uiulertake  to  displace  him,  and  to  dictate  to  the 
Portuguese  who  should  be  their  ruler. 

The  only  other  transaction  to  which  the  right  hon  gentleman  had  referred  in  th« 
second  part  of  his  speech,  was  that  of  Terceira.  He  would  attempt  to  explain, 
with  as  much  clearness  as  possible,  the  course  which  the  government  had  pursued 
in  this  artair.  It  was  the  determination  of  the  English  government  to  maintain  a 
strict  and  undeviating  neutrality  in  regard  to  the  dissensions  of  Portugal ;  and  they 
resolved  not  to  be  induced,  by  any  appeal  to  their  feelings,  to  depart  from  it.  They 
considered  that  there  had  been  no  sufficient  case  made  out  for  forcible  interference, 
and  they  resolved  not  to  interfere.  When  the  insurgents  in  the  north  of  Portugal 
were  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Spain,  Spain  objected  to  receive  them,  and  England 
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did  interfere  to  procure  them  a  milder  treatment.     They,  however,  determined  to 
repair  to  England,  and  applied  for  leave,  which  was  granted  ;  and  a  body  of  from 
three  thousand  to  four  thousand  men  were  received  at  Plymouth,  and  continued  there 
for  a  considerable  time.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  a  notification  was  con- 
veyed to  them  in  November,  tliat  the  officers  were  to  be  separated  from  the  men; 
that,  in  consequence,  the  Marquis  Palmella  informed  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  their 
wish  to  retire  to   Brazil,  and  that  on  the  23d  of  December  they  applied  to  go  to 
Terceira.     The  right  hon.  gentleman's  version  of  this  transaction  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  his.  On  the  23d  of  December,  an  intimation  had  been  given  to  Marquis 
Palmella,  that  England  would  not  permit  them  to  go  on  a  hostile  expedition  to  any  part 
of  the  Portuguese  dominions.    But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  stated  that,  on  the 
15th  of  October,  two  months  before  the  period  before  mentioned,  the  Marquis  Barba- 
cena  had  written  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  inform  him  that  the  government  of  the 
Azores  had  made  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  Portuguese  refugees,  and  that 
the  marquis  applied  for  a  conveyance  of  the  troops  to  Terceira,  the  largest  island  of 
the  Azores.     The  other  islands  had  acknowledged  Don  Miguel;  in  Terceira  the 
garrison  was  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel,  but  there  was  a  strong  party  in  the  island  in 
favour  of  the  queen.     The  answer  of  the  Di;ke  of  Wellington,  on  the  l«th  of  October, 
was,  that  England  was  determined  to  maintain  a  neutrality  in  the  civil  dissensions 
of  Portugal,  and  that  the  king,  with  that  determination,  could  not  permit  the  ports 
and  arsenals  of  England  to  be  made  places  of  equipment  for  hostile  armaments.     It 
was  intimated  to  the  Marquis  of  Palmella,  that  although  the  government  were  will- 
ing to  give  shelter  to  the  troops,  it  was  improper  that  ihey  should  continue  to  occupy 
Plymouth  as  a  military  body,  and  that  they  should  distribute  themselves  in  the  adjoin- 
ing villages.  The  answer  to  this  intimation  was,  that  their  separation  as  a  military  body 
would  relieve  the  Portuguese  government  of  its  apprehensions.   Was  it  to  be  tolerated, 
that  a  power  not  at  war  with  us  should  see  a  force  collected  in  England  sufficient 
to  excite  apprehensions?     The  Marquis  Palmella  was  told,  that  the  troops  must  give 
up  their  military  character,  and  become  individuals.     The  answer  was,  that  rather 
than  separate,  and  destroy  their  military  character,  they  would  ])refer  going  to  Brazil. 
The  reply  to  this  was,  that  we  did  not  wish  them  to  go  to  Brazil,  but  we  would  not 
obstruct  thetn  ;  and,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  Portuguese  cruisers,  a  British 
convoy  was  offered  and  declined.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  application 
was  made  for  permission  for  a  body  of  unarmed  men  to  go  to  Terceira.     But  it  was 
necessary  that  the  House  should  know  certain  facts  relating  to  the  export  of  arms  in 
that  island,  which,  if  permitted,   every  object  they  had  in  view  would  have    been 
attained.     He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  state  these  facts;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
the  vindication  of  the  government,  and  those  who  were  implicated  in  those  transac- 
tions must  sutler.     At  an   earlier  ))eriod   than   that  mentioned  by  the  right   hon. 
gentleman — namely,  the  loth  of  August,  1828 — Count  Itabayana  had  applied  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  for  permission  to  export  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  fif  gunpowder  and 
a  quantity  of  muskets  to  Brazil.     Lord  Aberdeen  replied,  that  he  would  grant  that 
permission,  provided  the  arms  and  powder  were  not  intended  to  be  employed  in  the 
civil  dissensions  of  Portugal ;  that  if  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  had  determined  to  attempt 
to  conquer  Porttigal,  England  would  not  interfere;  and  he  th^erefore  required  a  hoim 
fide  declaration  as  to  the  manner  in  Mhich  the  arms  and  powder  were  to  be  employed. 
Count  Itabayana's  answer  wtis,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  a  clear  and  precise 
reply,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  of  so  employing  them.     In  consequence  of 
this  answer.  Lord  Aberdeen  gave  the  permission  desired;  but  the  arms  and  powder 
were,  notwithstanding  this  declaration,  instantly  transported  to  Terceira.     There- 
fore, when  application  was  made  to  the  government  for  permission  for  the  troops  to 
leave  this  country  for  Terceira,  they  said,   "  We  have  been  already  deceived;  you 
profess  to  sail  as  unarmed  men,  but  you  will  find  arms  on  your  arrival  at  'i'erceira." 
They  did,  however,  sail,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  a^ked  what  right  we  had 
to  stop  them  on  the  high  seas?     He  would  tell   the  House,    that  thej'  sailed  with 
fal^e  clearances,  which   were  obtained  at  the  Custom-house  as  for  Gibraltar,  for 
Virginia,  and  other  places;  but  the  vessels  really  went  to  Terceira.     Isow,  he  begged 
the  House  to  consider,  and  to  decide  on  this  statem.ent  of  the  case,  and  he  would  ask, 
whether  it  were  consistent  with  the  character  of  England  to  permit  a  military  body 
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thus  to  wage  war  from  our  ports  with  a  power  with  which  we  w„re  not  at  war? 
We  (lid  not  recognise  Don  Miguel,  it  was  true;  but  we  were  not  at  war  with  Portu- 
gal. We  still  maintained  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  and  had  a  consul 
there.  It  was  too  much  for  Brazil  to  desire  to  place  us  in  a  ditferent  situation  with 
Portugal  from  that  in  which  she  was  herself  placed  with  that  country;  for  she  also 
had  a  consul  there.  We  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  Don  Pedro  meditated 
a  conquest  of  any  part  of  the  Portuguese  dominions;  and  the  question  was,  whether 
private  individuals  were  to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  hostilities  with  Portugal  from  Ply- 
moutj^?  The  duty  of  neutrality  was  as  strong  in  respect  to  a  (/e/cicto  government  as 
to  one  de  jure.  It  was  inconsistent  with  neutrality  to  permit  an  armed  force  to  remain 
in  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  Portuguese  troops  at  Plymouth,  three  hundred  Ger- 
mans were  enlisted  in  the  north  of  Europe  to  reinforce  tliein.  Was  tiiis  to  be  tolerated  ? 
When  the  Portuguese  refugees  went  to  Spain,  we  required  that  theolKcers  should  be 
separated  from  the  men,  and  because  .Spain  refused,  we  prepared  to  go  to  war,  and 
actually  sent  five  thousand  men  to  enforce  our  demand.  Was  it  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land to  prevent  tlie  dismemberment  of  the  Portuguese  empire?  In  1825,  we  stipu- 
lated that  Portugal  should  be  separated  from  Brazil  ;  so  that  motives  of  policy  as 
■well  as  neutrality  called  upon  us  to  discourage  these  attemj)ts,  and  above  all  to  pre- 
vent this  country  from  being  made  the  arena  for  the  designs  of  other  powers.  What 
was  to  prevent  Russia  and  France  from  making  a  similar  use  of  our  ports? 

He  would  now  leave  the  House  to  decide,  whether  the  government  of  England 
was  not  right  in  preventing  irs  n)anifest  intention  being  defeated  by  false  clearances 
and  false  assurances.  These  were  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  he  was  satisfied  tliat 
the  character  of  England  had  been  vindicated  by  not  allowing  its  ports  to  be  made 
subservient  to  such  designs.  These  were  the  principles  upon  which  government 
had  acted.  The  oihcer  who  had  been  entrusted  witli  the  naval  exi)edition  to  Ter- 
ceira,  had  acted  with  the  utmost  forbearance.  He  gave  ample  warning;  and  it 
was  not  until  a  [)assage  was  attem])ted  to  be  forced  that  he  reluctantly  fired  a  shot, 
which  kille<l  one  man  and  wounded  anotlier.  Having  now  given  the  explanations 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  re(iuirod,  he  came  to  his  motion.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  acknowledge  tlic  forbearance  of  the  Ilotise  with  regard  to  the  discussion  of 
foreign  affairs — a  forbearance  dictated  by  a  sense  of  the  delicacy  of  interfering  with 
pending  negotiations,  and  i)rcjudging  measures;  yet  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
thatJie  was  perfectly  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
and  probably  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  instead  of  confining  it  to  a  call  for  certain 
papers,  would  allow  his  motion  to  stand  as  it  appeared  in  the  notice  paper — "for 
copies  or  extracts  of  communications  concerning  the  relations  between  this  country 
and  her  most  faithfid  M:ijcsty  the  Queen  of  Portuj^al ;"  and  he  assured  him,  that  every 
paper  connected  with  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  which  it  was  consistent  with  the  duty 
of  ministers  to  produce,  should  be  most  readily  given. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  debate, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  British  government  had  not  recently  made  any  proposition 
for  the  completion  of  the  marriage  between  Don  Miguel  and  Donna  Maria,  nor  had 
St  ever  made  any  such  jjroposition  at  any  time  except  with  the  cordial  concurrence 
of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  The  moment  the  emperor  intimated  an  objection  to  the 
marriage,  all  communication  on  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  British  government 
ceased.  No  proposition  for  the  renewal  of  the  proceedings  would  be  made  unless  with 
the  entire  concurrence  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil. 

Lord  Palmerston  having  delivered  a  long  and  masterly  speech,  the  motion  was 
eventually  withdrawn,  after  which, 

Mr.  Peel  moved  for  "  Coi)ies  or  Extracts  of  communications  concerning  the 
relations  between  this  country  and  her  m<  st  Faithful  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal."— Agreed  to. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

June  2,   1829. 

The  Marquis  of  Blandford,  after  an  introductory  speech,  moved  the  following 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform  : — 

"  1.  That  there  exists  a  class  or  description  of  borouglis,  commonly  called  close 
or  decayed,  in  which  the  returns  of  members  to  parliament  are  notoriously  capable 
of  being  effected  by  the  payment  of  money  in  the  way  of  purchase,  and  frequently 
are  so  effected ;  and  also  another  class  of  boroughs,  in  which  the  elective  franchise 
is  vested  in  so  few  electors,  that  the  returns  are  capable  of  being  effected  by  the 
payment  of  money  in  the  way  of  bribes  to  individual  electors,  and  frequently  are  so 
effected. 

"  2.  That  the  existence  of  such  boroughs,  and  the  continuance  of  such  practices, 
are  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  this  House,  destructive  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country." 

The  first  resolution  having  been  put,  it  was  seconded  by  Mr.  O'Neil. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  conceived  that  none  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  re- 
solutions could  be  denied  They  had  been  over  and  over  again  proved  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  and  in  evidence  before  various  committees ;  the  allegations  advanced  in 
the  resolutions  were  so  self-evident,  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
a  single  member  in  that  House  disposed  to  dispute  them.  He  should  certainly  vote 
for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  was  not  prepared  to  affirm  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  these  resolutions.  Though  he  differed  in  opinion  from  the  noble 
marquis,  he  was  ready  to  admit  the  temper  and  ability  with  which  he  had  submitted 
this  question  to  the  House;  and  although  His  Majesty's  government  had  unfor- 
tunately incurred  his  disapprobation,  and  though  he  differed  from  the  noble  marquis 
on  this  particular  question,  he  begged  to  assure  him  that  that  circumstance  did  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  lessen  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  seeing  the  noble  mar- 
quis, the  descendant  of  an  illustrious  warrior,  and  the  representative  of  a  noble 
house,  bringing  forward  a  measure  of  this  description  in  such  a  moderate  spirit, 
and  supporting  his  opinion  with  an  ability  worthy  of  the  cause  which  he  had  under- 
taken, and  of  the  name  which  he  bore.  This  was,  however,  a  subject  of  such  vast 
importance,  that  it  was  obviously  necessary  that  ample  time  should  be  afforded  for 
its  consideration  ;  and  it  was  plain  that,  if  the  House  were  prepared  to  affirm  the  ab- 
stract principles  of  resolutions  like  those,  it  should  follow  them  up  by  some  practical 
measure.  Now,  he  conceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  House,  even 
if  they  were  prepared  to  affirm  the  allegations  of  those  resolutions,  to  follow  them 
up  by  any  practical  measure  at  that  late  period  of  the  session.  That  was  his  first 
objection  to  this  motion.  He  also  objected  to  the  character  which  these  resolutions 
went  to  affix  upon  the  small  boroughs  of  this  country.  If  hon.  members  would  even 
go  the  length  of  adopting  the  charges  preferred  by  the  resolutions  against  the  small 
borough  system,  would  it  be  fair  to  give  the  sanction  of  the  House  to  such  charges, 
without  adopting  some  remedy  for  the  evil,  if  evil  there  did  exist  in  that  portion  of 
our  representative  system?  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  affirm  the  truth  of  the 
charges  made  against  the  close  boroughs.  He  could  not  assent  to  the  proposition,  that 
boroughs,  where  the  electors  were  few  in  number,  were  more  open  to  bribery  and 
corruption,  than  boroughs  where  the  number  of  electors  was  great ;  because  he  had 
no  evidence  whatever  of  the  fact.  He  could  not,  therefore,  consent  to  involve  in  a 
sweeping  condemnation  those  boroughs  where  there  was  a  small  number  of  electors. 
He  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  trustees  of  those  boroughs  had  violated 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.  But  even  if,  after  due  consideration,  it  should  appear 
that  any  of  those  boroughs  had  not  honestly  exercised  their  franchise,  the  noble  lord 
had  not  stated  how  he  would  propose  to  appropriate  the  forfeited  franchise.  The 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  seconded  the  motion  had  advocated  the  necessity  of  adopting 
these  resolutions  now,  with  a  view  to  pledge  the  House  to  the  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant question  next  session.  But  if  the  resolutions  were  negatived  now,  the  noble 
lord  would  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  having  this  question  discussed  next  session; 
and  it  so  happened,  by  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  that  tliat  very  night  a  noble  lord  had 
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given  notice  of  a  motion  for  next  session,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Leeds.  So  that 
if  there  should  be  no  time  for  debating  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  tliis 
session,  ample  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the 
next  session.  The  noble  lord,  besides,  rested  his  motion  upon  grounds  which  he 
imagined  would  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  advocates  of  the  general 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  The  noble  lord 
had  attacked  the  close  boroughs  as  having,  in  the  first  instance,  been  the  means  of 
the  adoption  by  that  House  of  the  abominable  principles  of  free  trade :  and.  secondly, 
as  having  enabled  that  House,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  people,  to  carry  the 
question  of  Catholic  emancipation.  Now,  those  who  advocated  the  general  measure 
of  reform,  would  scarcely  support  the  resolutions  of  the  noble  lord  on  the  ground 
that  the  close  boroughs  had  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  a  great  principle  over 
local  prejudices  and  passions;  nor  was  he  aware  that  the  noble  lord's  objection  to 
the  existence  of  the  close  boroughs,  as  influencing  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
•""ree  trade,  would  have  a  greater  weight  with  those  hon.  members.  If  the  system  of 
close  boroughs  had  contributwl  to  the  triumph  of  those  great  principles,  such  a 
system  should  rather  be  preserved  than  sacrificed.  Even  if  he  could  at  all  bring 
himself  to  assent  to  the  i)roposition  of  the  noble  lord,  he  would  object  to  the  period 
at  which  it  had  been  brought  forward. 

After  a  Speech  from  Mr.  Hobhouse. — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  member  had  not  treated  him  quite  fairly  in  his 
observations.  The  fact  was,  when  he  saw  the  Speaker  about  to  put  the  question, 
after  the  mover  and  seconder  had  spoken,  and  a  few  words  had  been  said  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Wiltshire,  he  deemed  it  right,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make 
one  or  two  remarks.  Now,  he  would  ask,  would  it  have  been  fitting,  when  the  ca«e 
stood  thus,  for  him  to  have  entered  into  the  whole  of  this  question,  or  to  have  stated 
what  his  views  Vvith  reference  to  it  were?  To  prove  that  the  House  were  not  ripe 
for  the  discussion  of  tl)e  question,  he  need  only  refer  to  tiie  fact  that,  in  the  ten 
minutes'  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  had  entirely  mistaken  the  nature  of  the 
motion.  Tiie  motion  was  not  for  enquiry  :  on  the  contrary,  the  noble  marquis  pro- 
posed the  utter  condemnation  of  tliose  small  decayed  boroughs,  in  support  of  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  made  one  of  his  ablest  speeches.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  not  draw  any  inference,  therefore,  from  what  had  occurred  that 
evening,  as  to  his  impression  with  rcspcft  to  parliamentary  reform.  He  thought  he 
had  shown  that  this  was  not  the  occa-^ion  on  which  the  House  ought  to  proceed  to 
the  discussion  of  sui-h  a  question  ;  and  being  of  that  opinion,  he  had  met  the  motion 
of  the  noble  lord  with  a  direct  negative. 

The  House  at  length  divided  :  For  the  motion,  40;  Against  it,  114     Majority,  74. 
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Mr.  PI.  Fane,  after  presenting  two  petitions  from  the  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  of 
East  Retford,  moved,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Crown  to  make  out  a  new  writ  for  the  electing  of  two  burgesses  to  serve  in  this  present 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  East  Retford,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  Sir  R.  L. 
Dundas  and  W.  B.  Wrightson,  Esq.  whose  election  ha.*;  been  declared  to  Ije  void." 

Mr.  Tennysorr  moved,  as  an  amendment,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  not  issue  his 
warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a  new  writ  for  the  elecfinij  of  two 
burgesses  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament  for  the  borough  of  E^st  Retford  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  session." 

Several  hon.  members  having  addressed  tne  speaker  on  the  subject, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  thought  that  there  would  be  greater  inconvenience 
in  now  issuing  the  writ  than  in  withholding  it.  When  the  House  had  almost 
unanimously  dechired  that  the  borough  of  East  Retford  was  corrupt,  and  that  it 
deserved  punishment  of  some  kind  or  another  it  appeared  to  him  very  improper  to 
issue  a  writ,  empowering  these  corrupt  voters  to  return  two  members  to  parliament. 
51— Vol.  II. 
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He  should  vote,  therefore,  for  the  amendment  of  the  Hon.  member.  It  would  have 
been  better,  indeed,  if  the  amendment  had  not  been  put  into  its  present  form  by  the 
hon.  member,  and  if  he  had  met  the  question  by  a  direct  negative.  He  was  desirous 
to  meet  it  so;  and  if  the  hon.  member  -would  withdraw  his  amendment,  and  meet 
the  motion  by  a  direct  negative,  it  should  have  his  support.  He  begged  leave  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  replying  to  some  charges  which  h.ad  been  made  against  the 
government,  of  wishing  to  postpone  every  question  till  the  next  session.  If  ever 
there  was  a  parliament  which  could  be  complained  of  for  not  doing  business,  this 
was  not  that  parliament.  He  recollected  that,  at  the  early  period  of  the  session,  the 
complaint  made  against  the  government  was  not  procrastination.  They  were  then 
accused  of  hastening  their  decisions  beyond  what  was  proper,  and  of  having  made 
up  their  mind  on  the  questions  that  were  submitted  to  them,  too  hastily.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  charge  of  wishing  to  escape  responsibility  was  at  all  deserved ; 
but  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  the  members  of  government,  whose  time  had  been 
occupied,  should  desire,  when  questions  were  submitted  to  parliament  involving 
most  important  principles,  which  the  individuals  who  brought  them  forward  had 
.mastered  by  their  undivided  attention — it  was  not  extraortlinary,  that  ministers 
should  desire  to  have  the  recess,  in  order  to  make  themselves  masters  of  these  im- 
portant subjects. 

The  amendment  having  been  withdrawn,  the  House  divided  on  the  original  mo- 
tion :  For  the  motion,  44;  Against  it,  135  ;  Majority,  91. 
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JuxE  4,  1829. 

Mr.  Brougham  presented  a  petition  from  a  respectable  body  of  manufacturers  of 
Birmingham,  signed  by  8000  individuals,  praying  for  an  alteration  in  the  currency, 
with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  puliHc  burthens. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  Attwood,  said,  that  if  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  could  i)ropose  any  plan  calculated  to  remove  the  calamities 
of  the  country  of  which  he  complained,  he  should  have  chosen  a  proper  period  of 
the  session  to  unfold  it ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  had  got  up  at  that  late  pei'iod  of 
the  session,  and  comphuned  in  aggravated  terms  of  the  evils  under  which  we  were 
suffering,  without  suggesting  any  remedy.  It  was  impossible  to  restore  the  currency 
of  this  country  to  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  without  producing  a  great  deal  of  suf- 
fering in  the  coimtry.  The  currency,  after  the  year  1797,  having  become  greatly 
depreciated,  ministers  had  no  other  alternative  open  to  them,  but  either  to  leave 
things  as  they  were,  or  to  do  that  which  would  be  attended  with  distress  and  suffer- 
ing for  years  to  some  classes  in  the  country.  Two  measures  ottered  themselves  to 
their  consideration  in  1819 — either  to  leave  matters  as  they  were,  with  a  depreciated 
standard,  or  to  raise  the  standard  by  returning  to  a  metallic  currency.  An  equitable 
adjustment  was  also  proposed  then ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  public  creditor, 
with  whom  a  debt  had  been  contracted  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  should,  upon 
our  returning  to  a  metallic  currency,  be  paid  only  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
paper  currency  in  which  the  debt  had  been  contracted.  The  first  and  great  objec- 
tion to  this  was,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  the  original  creditor;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  adopt  such  a  measure  in  regard  to 
those  individuals  into  whose  hands  those  funds  had  subsequently  passed,  and  who 
might  have  purchased  them  in  a  currency  but  little  depreciated  below  the  existing 
standard.  He  hoped  never  to  live  to  see  the  time  when  a  restriction  upon  the  Bank 
would  be  again  found  necessary.  It  would  be  easy  for  government,  by  an  issue  of 
paper,  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  country ;  but  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences ? — that  the  exchanges  would  rise,  and  that  gold  would  be  carried  out  of  the 
country.  Let  them  but  once  give  the  power  to  the  Bank  to  issue  paper  not  payable 
in  gold,  and  all  the  consequences  which  Mr.  Hume,  in  one  of  his  essays  on  the  in- 
crease of  the  currency,  had  pointed  out,  would  immediately  follow.  Such  a  measure 
would  for  the  moment  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  power  of  the  government  by  such  means  for  a  time  to  establish  a  factitious 
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prosperity  in  the  country.  Such  an  increase  in  the  currency  would,  for  the  tiiiie^ 
give  a  stimulus  to  trade  and  commerce ;  but  if  he  were  sure  of  that,  he  was  still  more 
certain,  that  such  prosperity  would  not  last  long,  and  that  the  period  of  unnatural 
excitement  would  be  followed  by  a  period  of  languor,  and  that  greater  distress  and 
suffering  would  arise  than  they  had  ever  before  witnessed.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
look  to  tlie  state  of  the  exchanges  during  the  last  two  months,  to  see  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency.  The  government  would,  by  such  means, 
encourage  the  departure  of  gold  from  this  country.  It  would  leave  the  country ; 
while  the  Bank  would  be  liable  still  to  pay  in  gold  on  demand  ;  and  he  was  convinced, 
that  they  never  could  return  to  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency,  without  relieving  the 
Bank  from  the  obligation  of  paying  in  gold.  Such  an  increase  in  the  currency  would 
only  in  the  end  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  country.  The  government  was  deter- 
mined to  adhere  to  the  present  system;  and,  for  the  reasons  which  he  had  stated,  he 
never  would  consent  to  a  revision  or  alteration  of  the  existing  currency  of  the  country'. 
The  exports  of  the  country,  its  imports,  and  the  quantity  of  exciseable  articles,  had, 
during  this  period,  increased.  As  the  consumption  of  exciseable  articles  had  increased, 
the  receipts  of  the  revenue  had  progressively  increased  also.  How  did  the  hon.  mem- 
ber reconcile  these  facts  to  his  statement  of  the  total  depression  of  trade  and  deficient 
demand?  There  was  a  fact  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  looking  at  this 
alleged  depression,  which  was  the  probability  that  the  i  rosperity  of  one  rising  dis- 
trict, such  as  Manchester,  affected  perceptibly  and  injuriously  the  established  manu- 
factures of  other'districts,  having,  as  it  might  be  called,  a  monopoly  hitherto  in  that 
branch  of  manufacture,  such  as  Macclesfield  and  Spitalfields.  Instead  of  factories 
liaving  decreased  in  lumiber,  or  the  spirit  of  speculation  in  this  respect  being  on  the 
decline,  the  number  had  sensibly  increased  every  year  since  1820,  more  particularly 
at  Manchester;  and,  singularly  enough,  those  factories  were  el-lher  silk  factories 
altogether,  or  factories  ot'  goods  compounded  of  silk  and  cotton,  or  other  material. 
In  1820  they  were  fifty-four  in  number,  and  they  were  assessed  to  the  poor-rates  of 
the  town  at  the  annual  value  of  £IG,H16.  In  1823  there  were  fifty-six,  and  they 
were  assessed  at  a  yearly  annual  value  of  £18,293.  In  1826,  the  year  in  which  the 
Small-Notes  bill  passed,  they  increased  to  soventy-two,  and  were  assessed  at  £24,000; 
and  in  1828,  the  year  prior  to  the  .Small  Notes  bill  coming  into  operation,  they  were 
in  number  seventy- three,  and  were  assessed  at  .£25,24.5  annual  value.  It  was  true, 
that  during  a  part  of  this  period  some  of  them  were  untenanted ;  but  of  those 
tenanted  in  1820,  there  were  fifty-two  factories,  whilst  in  1828  there  were  sixty. 
How,  then,  if  trade  werewot  progressively  increasing,  did  it  happen  that  the  desire 
to  embark  in  this  l)ranch  of  manufacture  had  increased  from  1820  up  to  last  year? 
The  same  disposition  to  specidate  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  had  been  displayed 
ill  Charleton-row  and  Salford,  suburbs  of  Manchester, — the  former  in  1820  having 
but  five  manufactories,  in  1828  twelve;  Salford  having  also  in  1820  seven  factories, 
in  1828  twelve.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  this  was  an  evidence  of  distress  in 
this  trade,  or  a  want  of  incentive  to  speculate.  Yet  the  hon.  member  fancied  there 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  cessation  of  demand  for  these  articles  of  manufticture.  To 
place  the  reverse  of  this  argument  in  the  strongest  light,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
inspect  the  returns  as  to  the  number  of  looms  at  work  in  1823,  which  was  but  two 
thousand  three  hundred  ;  whilst  in  1828  the  number  was  increased  to  eight  thousand. 
The  information  he  had  on  the  subject  of  the  silk-trade  there  was,  that  the  trade  svas 
brisk,  and  that  no  good  silk-weaver  was  at  present  in  want  of  employment.  Now, 
were  he  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  present  depression  of  trade,  he  should  be  dis- 
posed to  attribute  it  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Nor  was  it  a  singular  epoch  in  the  history 
of  our  manufactures.  Antecedently  to  1797,  and  ere  any  tampering  had  taken  place 
with  the  currency,  depression  and  languor  had  manifested  itself  for  a  time,  which 
was  followed  by  a  season  of  activity.  Much  was  to  be  attributed  last  year  to  the 
over-productiveness  of  our  manufactures, — to  the  bad  harvest  not  a  little, — to  the 
effect  of  the  American  tariff,  a  measure  which,  it  would  seem,  had  lost  its  efficacy, 
in  consequence  of  the  activity  in  smuggling  British  goods  into  the  United  States. 
Yet  though  these  causes  combined  to  depress  trade,  prices  had  recovered,  and  there 
was  an  improvement  in  the  market ;  nor  did  he  doubt  that  the  vessel  would  right 
itself,  were  it  afforded  an  opportunity.  It  would,  in  his  mind,  be  wise  not  to  inter- 
fere by  the  appointment  of  a  committee.     He  had  forgotten  to  mention,  that  the 
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factory  system  had  superseded  so  much  the  exercise  of  manual  labour,  that  extreme 
distress  was  suddenly  brought  on  particular  classes  of  tradesmen,  whilst  the  trade 
itself  flourished ;  and  in  some  instances  the  machinery  was  so  extremely  expensive, 
that  the  manufticturers,  rather  than  put  it  out  of  play,  consented  to  go  on  incurring 
a  diminution  of  profits  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent.,  or  even  more.  The  excellence 
of  our  machinery,  and  its  substitution  for  manual  labour,  each  day  threw  many  out  of 
employment.  This  was  felt  more  particularly  by  the  poor  Irish  at  Manchester;  who 
crowded  thither  whenever  they  were  encouraged  to  expect  occupation,  being  enabled 
to  come  over  at  the  trifling  charge  of  Is.  6d.  a  head,  to  a  country  which  not  only 
gave  them  work,  but  allowed  them  a  provision  from  the  poor-rates  when  ill.  Their 
situation  had  given  considerable  concern  to  the  magistrates  in  that  district ;  and 
they  had  very  properly,  in  some  cases,  admitted  their  claim  to  relief  from  parochial 
funds.  He  begged  the  House,  especially  as  appearances  were  improving,  not  to 
unsettle  the  public  mind  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance.  As  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  speaking  with  the  deliberation  which  a  person  in  his  situation  ought  to 
speak,  he  would  say,  that  no  measure  could  be  introduced  which  would  more  directly 
tend  to  wound  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  than  to  derange  the 
system  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 


STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY— BLACKBURN  PETITION. 
June  12,  1829. 

Mr.  Sadler  presented  a  petition  from  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  in  which  the 
petitioners  complained  of  the  great  distress  in  which  thej',  in  common  with  others 
of  the  manufacturing  classes,  were  involved,  and  entreating  the  House  to  cause  an 
investigation  to  be  made  into  the  stagnation  of  trade  under  which  they  suSered. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secketary  Peel  said,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  presentation  of  a 
petition,  and  one  too  without  notice,  was  a  most  inconvenient  season  for  discussing 
the  merits  of  so  important  a  question  as  the  state  of  the  nation.  He  should  not  there- 
fore follow  the  lion,  baronet  (8ir  R.  Vyvyan)  through  his  details ;  although  if  the  time 
were  a  fit  one,  he  was  not  without  ample  materials  fur  rebutting  the  inferences  which  he 
had  drawn  from  them.  Upon  one  point  he  ought  to  concur  with  the  hon.  baronet; 
whose  fault  it  certainly  was  not,  that  he  was  deprived  of  a  suitable  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  the  motion  of  which  he  bad  given  notice.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  bound  to  assure  him,  that  it  was  not  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  fault  that  the  discussion 
did  not  come  on;  for  he  had  attended  in  his  place  prepared  to  argue  the  whole  question 
with  the  hon.  baronet,  and  he  sincerely  believed  that  the  circumstance  of  not  making 
a  House  on  that  particular  night  was  purely  accidental.  The  subject,  however,  had 
certainly  been  very  fully  discussed  upon  another  occasion;  so  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  complaint  of  a  denial  of  hearing.  He  was  far  from  denying  the  existence  of  dis- 
tress. In  many  parts  of  the  country  that  distress  was  severe,  and  was  accompanied 
by  great  privation  and  suffering.  Particularly  in  the  district  from  which  the  petition 
that  had  been  presented  by  the  hon.  baronet  proceeded,  was  the  distress  great.  He 
doubted,  indeed,  if  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  efl'ect 
which  the  introduction  of  machinery  had  had  on  the  hand-looms  of  the  weavers,  as 
that  district.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  efforts  of  the  population  in  that  district 
to  live,  and  at  the  inadequacy  of  their  wages,  without  painful  commiseration.  But  he 
very  much  feared,  that  while  the  existence  of  severe  distress  was  admitted,  it  must  also 
be  admitted,  that,  in  the  complicated  relations  of  society,  it  was  impossible  to  apjily  a 
satisfactory  remedy.  He  was  convinced  that,  on  mature  reflection,  the  hon.  baronet, 
the  member  for  Cornwall,  would  see  that  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem 
was  a  thing  entirely  diflerent  from  the  administration  of  practical  relief  in  a  case  such 
as  that  in  question.  Those  persons  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
distress,  who  were  adverse  to  the  policy  of  entering  upon  the  enquiry  recommended 
by  the  other  side  of  the  House.  They  felt  that,  unless  tl.ey  could  be  pretty  con- 
fident that  such  an  enquiry  would  be  productive  of  a  satisfactory  result,  it  might 
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aggravate  the  evil  which  it  was  intended  to  diminish.  The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
had  declared  tliat  there  were  at  least  two  subjects  which  ought  to  be  fully  investigated 
before  the  separation  of  parliament;  namely,  the  Corn-laws,  and  the  question  of 
Emigration.  Now,  really,  if  there  were  any  two  topics  which  had  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  parliament  more  than  any  others,  they  were  precisely  those  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  described  as  demanding  enquiry.  The  Corn-laws 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  himself  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  but  a  short  time  ago,  when  the  subject  was  fully  discussed.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber had  himself  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion  which  lasted  three  hours  and  three 
quarters,  and  to  which  he  had  listened  with  great  attention.  The  hon.  member's 
proposition  was  to  substitute  a  fixed  duty  on  foreign  corn  for  the  present  scale  of 
duties;  but  the  House  did  not  agree  with  him  on  the  subject.  Constant  fluctua- 
tions on  such  a  subject  were  most  injurious.  What  advantage  could  accrue 
to  the  country,  if,  on  every  question,  such  as  that  of  the  Corn- laws,  the  legis- 
lation were  never  allowed  to  be  settled  even  for  a  single  year?  Having  made 
an  experiment  respecting  it  last  year,  was  it  desirable  for  the  House  to  pledge, 
itself  to  enter  into  an  enquiry  on  the  subject  next  year?  Were  such  questions  to  be  al- 
ways at  the  mercy  of  any  man  who  chose  to  agitate  them,  and  propose  that  they  should 
be  unsettled!''  If,  v/licnever  distress  existed  in  any  particular  place — distress  attri- 
buted to  machinery,  or  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  or  the  system  of  Corn-laws 
— an  enquiry  was  immediately  demanded,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  confidence, 
and  no  one  would  venture  to  embark  his  capital  in  any  commercial  enterprise.  He 
must  protest,  however,  against  an  unwillingness  to  enter  into  such  enquiries,  being 
considered  as  an  insensibility  to  distress.  With  respect  to  the  existing  distress,  he 
must  say,  that  he  did  not  take  so  gloomy  a  view  of  the  subject  as  some  hon.  gentlemen 
seemed  disposed  to  take.  He  could  not  allow  that  the  capital  of  the  country  was 
daily  diminishing.  Still  less  could  he  allow  that  our  commerce  was  carrying  on  by 
the  application  of  capital  from  which  the  capitalist  received  no  return.  Such  might 
be  the  case  for  a  single  year;  but  when  he  heard  the  same  thing  stated  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  his  answer  was,  that  under  such  circumstances  the  capital  would  be  with- 
drawn. Against  the  allegation,  that  the  capital  of  the  country  had  diminished,  he 
would  state  one  strong  fact.  In  the  year  181.5 — a  period  when  the  currency  of  the 
country  was  increased  by  a  paper  circulation — the  rental  of  the  county  of  Lancashire 
was  valued,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contributions  to  the  county  rate. 
Tliat  valuation  was,  he  believed,  perfectly  fair.  By  some  persons,  however,  it  had 
been  considered  unfair,  and  another  valuation  had  taken  place  last  year  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  valuation  of  the  rental  on  land  and  on  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  Lancashire,  in  I8I0,  amounted  to  three  millions.  Last  year  the  valuation 
(although  the  improvement  in  the  currency  would  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
nominal  amount)  was  four  millions.  That  fact  he  opposed  to  the  statement,  that  the 
manufactures  and  the  agriculture  of  the  country  were  carrying  on  at  a  positive  loss. 
While  he  made  this  statement,  however,  he  admitted  the  evil  of  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  in  this  country,  and  the  general  disadvantage  which  sprung  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals ;  but  this  was  unavoidable, 
and  emanated  from  the  same  cause  as  the  increased  production  of  machinery,  which, 
in  its  improved  condition,  became  so  extensively  a  substitute  for  manual  labour.  In 
conclusion,  it  was,  he  feared,  a  lamentable  fact,  that  so  many  causes  combined  to 
produce  this  state  of  things,  that  any  attempt  to  legislate,  with  a  view  to  the  cor- 
rection of  any  of  them  by  the  ap[)lication  of  specific  measures,  instead  of  mitigating, 
would  aggravate  all  the  evils  of  which  the  suftering  classes  of  society  complained. 
The  government  would,  however,  give  their  best  attention  to  the  subject. 
After  several  other  members  had  spoken,  the  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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ADDRESS  ON  THE  KING'S  SPEECH,  AT  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  SESSION  OF  1830. 

Febkdary  4,  1830. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  moved  the  Address  on  the  King's  Speech,  which  wa? 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ward. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull  proposed  an  amendment  to  be  made  to  the  question,  by  insert- 
ing, after  the  words  "any  former  year,"  the  words,  "  but  that  we  lament  the  existence 
of  that  distress  which  his  Majesty  informs  us  prevails  in  some  places: — We  are, 
however,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  our  duty,  constrained  to  declare  to  his  Majesty 
our  opinion,  that  this  distress  is  not  confined,  as  his  Majesty  has  been  advised,  to 
some  particular  places,  but  that  it  is  general  among  all  the  |)roductive  interests  of 
the  country,  which  are  severely  suffering  from  its  pressure: — We  beg  to  assure  his 
Majesty,  that  we  will  adopt  the  caution  his  Majesty  has  recommended,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  measures  as  may  be  proposod  to  us,  and  that  our  earnest  endeavours 
shall  be  directed  to  relieve  the  country  from  its  present  difficulties." — The  amend- 
ment was  seconded  by  the  Marquis  of  Blandford. 

Mr.  Prothcroe  moved  a  second  amendment,  as  follows: — "That  an  humble  Ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  express  to  his  Majesty  the  thanks  of  this  House 
for  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech;  and  respectfully  to  inform  his  Majesty,  that 
being  assembled  with  the  deepest  impression  of  the  extraordinary  duties  imposed  on 
us  by  the  unexampled  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  country,  we  will  direct  our 
instant  and  earnest  attention  to  those  measures  best  calculated  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity and  stability  of  his  Majesty's  Throne,  and  to  restore  this  nation  to  its  ancient 
prosperity  and  happiness.  To  assure  his  Majesty  of  our  undiminished  attachment 
to  his  sacred  person,  and  of  oilr  grateful  conviction  of  his  paternal  feelings  for  the 
suflerings  of  his  subjects;  relying  upon  which,  wc  consider  it  our  first  duty  to  lay 
before  his  Majesty  a  correct  representation  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  and  of 
all  its  leading  interests,  not  concealing  those  wrongs  and  grievances  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  fiiithful  parliament,  his  i\Iajesty  will  delight  to  redress. 

"  To  represent  to  his  Majesty,  that  the  measures  recommended  by  his  ministers, 
and  adopted  by  parliament,  have  fjiled  to  restore  the  country,  or  to  mitigate  the 
calamities  under  which  it  is  sinking. 

"  That  the  tendency  of  the  present  political,  financial,  and  ecclesiastical  systems, 
is  to  accumulate,  in  few  hands,  enormous  masses  of  property,  leaving  the  middle 
classes  struggling  to  support  a  precarious  credit,  and  the  lower,  in  a  degrading 
dependence  for  daily  food. 

"  That  neither  the  landowner  nor  the  Hirmer  has  been  enriched  by  the  Corn  Laws, 
while  the  bread  of  the  poor  is  made  dear,  and  the  labourer  is  stinted  in  his  hire. 

"That  the  merchant,  the  shipowner,  the  manufacturer,  the  tradesman,  are  pro- 
ceeding in  hopeless  efforts  of  industry,  without  remuneration,  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  inventions  of  British  science  and  ingenuity,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  extensive  countries  newly  opened  to  our  trade. 

"  That  the  peasantry  and  operative  mechanics,  with  wages  or  pay  barely  adequate 
to  the  support  of  life,  are  hastening  to  a  state  of  univer;?al  pauperism,  holding  out 
temptations  to  the  disregard  and  breach  o£  laws  that  no  longer  afford  security  to 
property. 

"  That  the  pleasures  of  the  rich  are  purchased  by  the  demoralization  of  the  poor, 
under  the  administration  of  Game-laws,  originating  in  ages  of  feudal  oppression, 
and  pertinaciously  adhered  to  and  increased  in  severity  by  selfish  legislation,  whereby 
the  prisons  of  the  country  are  filled  for  offences  not  associated  in  the  feelings  of  the 
people  with  moral  guilt  or  delinquency. 

"  That  by  an  ill-proportioned  system  of  duties,  having  no  reference  but  to  the 
supply  of  a  needy  Exchequer,  the  poorer  classes  are  deprived  of  the  wholesome  and 
nutritious  drink  "of  their  forefathers,  and  are  driven  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  alike 
destructive  to  their  health  and  morals. 

"  That  the  nation  is  bowed  down  by  a  weight  of  taxation,  which  has  been  immo- 
derately increased  by  laws  affecting  a  change  in  the  currency,  made  without  a  due 
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consideration  of  the  situation  of  the  country,  so  that  it  is  utterly  unable  to  support 
the  burthen. 

"  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  people  to  view,  without  disgust,  the  mockery  of 
their  di.stress,  by  a  wasteful,  blundering',  and  Jobbing  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  in  the  erection  of  palaces  and  public  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  alike 
devoid  of  taste  and  utility. 

"  Tliat  the  people  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  indecent  and  unjust  continu- 
ance, in  undiminished  amount,  of  various  grants,  pensions,  salaries,  and  allowances 
which  had  been  fixed  or  raised  during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  upon  the 
express  plea  and  justification  of  the  depreciation  in  value  of  money. 

"  That  we  receive  with  grateful  satisfaction  his  Majesty's  assurance,  that  the 
reformation  of  the  administration  of  the  laws  has  occupied  his  Majesty's  attentive 
consideration;  and  that  we  will  devote  our  earnest  attention  to  the  communications 
his  Majesty  may  direct  to  be  made  on  these  matters. 

"  That  the  tithe  system  (at  all  times  an  obnoxious  and  unpopular  mode  of  pro- 
viding for  the  clergy)  is  at  this  season  of  agricultural  distress  peculiarly  galling  in 
its  operation,  while  the  unequal  distrii)ution  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  the  inadequate  provision  for  those  who  perform  its  most  active 
duties,  are  viewed  with  serious  concern  by  the  friends  of  the  establishment,  and 
afford  just  cause  of  scandal  to  its  enemies. 

"  Tiiat.the  colonial  interests  of  the  country  are  plunged  in  a  state  of  equal  depres- 
sion and  suffering,  the  i)rices  obtained  for  the  produce  of  our  colonies  atfordilng  in 
general  no  profit  in  return  for  the  capital,  the  labour,  and  the  anxiety  attending  its 
cultivation. 

"  In  acknowleilging  to  his  Majesty  our  conviction,  that  a  state  of  national  suf- 
fering and  abuses  so  great  and  so  general,  after  a  long  period  of  ])rofound  peace,  and 
amidst  so  many  elements  of  political  prosperity,  cannot  have  been  produced  without 
fundamental  errors  in  legislation  and  government. 

"  Finally,  to  assure. his  Majesty  that,  although  we  cannot  but  feel  how  uncertain 
must  be  all  dependence  upon  the  acts  of  a  legislature  which  does  not,  and  canno*'  as 
now  constituted,  adequately  represent  the  talents,  the  sentiments,  and  the  wishes  of 
the  country,  yet  we  will  not  fail,  while  maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  admired 
constitution,  to  consult  in  all  our  deliberations  the  sjjirit  of  an  enlightened  age,  and 
the  just  petitions  of  the  peo|)le,  by  decided  retrenchment  of  expense,  large  reduction 
of  taxation,  and  l)y  a  needful  reform,  commencing  with  our  own  House." 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  expressed  a  hope  that  the  hon.  baronet  who  moved  the 
first  amendment  would  withdraw  it  in  favour  of  that  just  proposed,  which  seemed 
more  fully  te  express  what  he  trusted  was  the  sense  of  the  House,  because  it  was 
much  nearer  the  truth. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Secbetary  Peel,  who  rose  after  Mr.  IIus- 
kisson,  said,  he  certainly  was  not  surprised  to  hoar  his  right  hon.  friend  say,  that  the 
chief  recommendation  of  the  hon.  baronet's  amendment  in  his  eyes  consisted  in  its 
being  "  a  milk  and  water  amendment,"  because  when  he  recollected  the  votes  uni- 
formly given  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  the  doctrines  which  he  had  uniformly 
held,  he  must  say,  that  the  smallest  possible  infusion  of  milk  in  the  water  was 
precisely  that  which  would  best  suit  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  constitution.  [7/car 
and  laughter.^  The  doctrine  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  had  been,  on 
former  occasions,  when  changes  were  called  for,  "  Beware  how  you  excite  fallacious 
hopes — trust  to  the  native  energy' — the  natural  elasticity  of  our  resources,  by  which 
we  have  so  often  triumphed  ;  and  do  not  risk  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country 
by  rash  experiments  on  the  capital  and  industry  of  our  fellow-subjects."  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  not  only  resisted  practical  measures,  but  committees  of  enquiry, 
lest  he  should  excite  false  expectations;  and  now,  hearing  an  amendment  proposed, 
on  principles  from  which  he  totally  dissents,  he  is,  nevertheless,  prepared  to  support 
it,  because  he  thinks  the  exposition  of  facts  contained  in  the  amendment  better  than 
that  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne.  What  course  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
take  with  regard  to  the  committee  moved  for  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency ?  He  resisted  its  appointment  to  the  last,  lest  its  appointment  should  unsettle 
men's  minds,  and  upon  the  same  princi])le  he  resisted  the  enquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  silk  trade  last  session   [hear].     However,  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  if 
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his  right  hon.  friend  had  waited  till  he  heard  what  specific  measures  Were  to  be  pro- 
posed, before  he  ojiposed  his  Majesty's  government.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
he  had  not  endeavoured  to  raise  the  expectations  of  the  country,  as  they  must  be 
raised,  if  we  admitted  the  existence  of  universal  distress,  and  dissented  from  the 
Speech  from  the  throne,  stating  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  been  misinformed 
— that  all  our  interests  were  suffering  under  no  ordinary  pressure,  and  that  we 
would  direct  our  efforts  to  provide  relief.  Depend  upon  it,  if  you  vote  the  amend- 
ment now  proposed,  and  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  .your  efforts  to  relieve  the  distress 
are  vain,  you  will  have  done  more  harm  than  good,  and  you  will  have  raised  expec- 
tations which  it  will  be  impossible  to  fulfil.  The  amendment  was  not  correct;  the 
expressions  contained  in  it  narrowed  the  sentiments  of  the  King's  Speech  instead  of 
extending  them;  it  spoke  of  distress  "  in  particular  places;"  the  Speech  mentioned 
"  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom"  as  being  distressed,  a  wider  and  more  compre- 
hensive expression.  As  to  the  omission  of  certain  topics  in  the  Speech,  and  among 
the  rest,  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Ireland,  he  certainly  did  think,  that  after  the 
completion  of  that  measure  in  which  Ireland  took  such  a  deep  interest — after  that 
country  had  been  placed  on  a  footing  of  e(iuality  with  the  rest  of  the  empire, — there 
existed  no  necessity  for  making  special  mention  of  a  part  of  the  kingdom  which  had 
no  longer  any  thing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  remainder.  Since  the  passing  of 
that  measure  it  might  be  said  of  the  two  countries — 


1 


"  paribus  se  legibus  ambae 


Invicta;  gentea  a;terna  in  fcedera  mittant." 

The  quotation  had  been  applied  by  Mr,  Pitt  to  the  expected  effect  of  the  Union,  and 
certainly  it  was  not  less  appropriate  when  used  with  reference  to  the  measure  recently 
accomplished.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  might  fairly  be  said,  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  we  might  consider  the  condition  of  Ireland  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  and,  except  the  occurrence  of  special  circumstances 
required  it,  Ireland  need  not  be  particularly  mentioned.  It  was  now  to  be  looked 
upon  as  England  or  Scotland.  He  would  say,  however,  that  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land was  now  much  better  and  more  satisfactory  than  it  had  been  previous  to  the 
last  session  of  parliament.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  drawn  a  comparison,  unfavour- 
able to  the  latter,  between  the  American  President's  Message  and  his  Majesty's 
Speech.  Whatever  might  be  that  gentleman's  satisfaction  at  the  tenor  of  the 
American  message,  his  was  as  great.  The  manner  in  which  England  was  mentioned 
by  the  president,  gave  his  Majesty's  government,  in  common  with  all  other  classes 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  the  sinccrest  pleasure ;  and  he  was  glad  of  that  opportunity 
to  repeat  the  expressions  of  amity  and  friendship  used  by  that  distinguished  man 
Avhen  speaking  of  this  country.  His  words  were  these: — "With  Great  Britain, 
alike  distinguished  in  peace  and  war,  we  may  look  forward  to  years  of  peaceful, 
honourable,  and  elevated  competition.  Every  thing  in  the  condition  and  history  of 
the  two  nations  is  calculated  to  inspire  sentiments  of  mutual  respect,  and  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  both,  that  it  is  their  policy  to  preserve  the  most  cordial 
relations.  Such  are  my  own  views,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  such  are  also 
the  prevailing  sentiments  of  our  constituents."  He  re-echoed  these  sentiments  : — 
May  all  the  competition  between  the  two  countries  be  the  competition  of  industry, 
civilization,  and  peace  ! — May  the  foolish  sentiments  of  individual  hostility  enter- 
tained by  some  in  both  countries,  gradually  vanish  before  the  influence  of  good  sense 
and  right  feeling ;  and,  as  both  nations  possess  a  common  language,  and  are  derived 
from  a  common  source,  may  they  be  united  in  lasting  relations  of  good-will  and 
amity!  He  gladly  took  this  opportunity,  on  the  part. of  the  English  government,  of 
re-echoing,  with  respect  to  America,  those  kindly  sentiments  which  her  president 
had  expressed  towards  us.  But  in  contrasting  the  two  Speeches,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man began  by  complaining  of  the  mention  made  in  his  ]\Iajesty's  message  of  so 
notorious  a  fact  as  the  termination  of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  As 
his  Majesty  had  announced  to  parliament  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  these 
powers,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  mention  its  termination.  The  hon.  gentleman 
also  complained  of  our  treatment  of  Don  Miguel,  and  spoke  of  the  supposed  feelings 
of  America  if  she  had  received  such  a  Speech  sn^  the  English  parliament  had  received 
on  the  subject.      But  the  fact  was,  that  the  American  President  recognised  Don 
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IMiguel,  as  was  apparent  from  this  passage  of  his  Message  :  "  During  the  recess 
of  Congress,  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Portugal  have  been  resumed.  The 
peculiar  state  of  things  in  that  country  caused  a  suspension  of  the  recognition  of 
the  representative  who  presented  himself,  until  an  opportunity  was  had  to  obtain 
from  our  official  organs  their  information  regarding  the  actual,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  prospective  condition  of  the  authorities  by  which  the  representative 
in  question  was  appointed.  This  information  being  received,  the  application  of 
the  established  rule  of  our  government  in  like  cases  was  no  longer  withheld" 
[hear,  hear].  The  hon.  gentleman  attributed  all  our  distresses  to  misgovernment, 
and  to  defects  in  our  representative  system ;  but  unfortunately  for  his  hypothesis, 
the  same  distress  which  we  complained  of  in  England  existed  in  America,  where 
the  representation  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  [hear]. 
What  said  President  Jackson  on  this  subject  ? — "  No  very  considerable  change 
has  occurred  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  in  the  condition  of  either  our 
agriculture,  commerce,  or  manufactures.  The  operation  of  the  tariff  has 
not  proved  so  injurious  to  the  two  former,  nor  as  beneficial  to  the  latter,  as  was 
anticipated.  Importations  of  foreign  goods  have  not  been  sensibly  diminished,  while 
domestic  competition,  luider  an  illusive  excitement,  has  increased  the  production 
much  bp.yond  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  The  consequences  have  been 
low  prices,  temporary  embarrassment,  and  partial  loss.  That  such  of  our  manufac- 
turing establishments  as  are  based  upon  capital,  and  are  prudently  managed,  will 
survive  the  shock,  and  be  ultimately  profitable,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt." 
With  respect  to  the  amendment,  during  the  last  thirty  years  there  had  been  no 
occasion  upon  which  an  amendment  to  an  Address  had  been  carried; — that  in  nine- 
teen years  out  of  the  thirty  no  amendment  was  proposed  ; — and  that  the  present  was 
an  Address  in  respect  of  which  no  objection  could  be  made,  with  the  exception  of  the 
omission  of  two  or  three  topics.  A  gentleman  complained  of  the  policy  of  late 
governments  in  adding  to  the  House  of  Peers;  but  from  this  charge  tiie  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  had  made  only  one  peer  since  he  became  prime  minister,  was  free. 
The  Sijcech  stated  tlie  increase  of  exports  in  the  last  year;  and  it  was  said  we  in- 
ferred from  thence  that  our  trade  and  commerce  were  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
But  we  inferred  no  such  thing;  we  only  stated  facts;  and,  nutwithstandintr  the 
increased  exports,  his  majesty  regretted  the  prevalence  of  distress  in  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  It  was  said  ministers  had  not  stated  facts  correctly,  and  that  they 
were  indifferent  to  the  distress,  because  they  recommended  no  remedy.  Where 
was  the  proof  that  the  Speech  from  the  throne  mis-stated  facts  ?  Was  the  House 
prepared  at  once,  without  enquiry,  and  without  the  necessary  information  before 
it,  to  sanction  by  its  vote  the  allegation  made  in  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
baronet,  that  the  distress  was  universal,  and  existed  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
country?  The  hon.  baronet's  amendment  stated  that  all  the  productive  interests  of 
the  country  were  suffering  severely  under  a  general  depression.  There  was  no 
qualification  whatever  in  the  statement.  Was  the  House  prepared,  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  to  sanction  such  a  statement?  [hear].  "Distress  exists  in  my  own 
neighbourhood,"  argued  the  hon.  baronet  and  those  who  support  him,  "  therefore  I 
am  bound  to  conclude  that  the  distress  is  universal  amongst  all  the  productive 
interests  of  the  country."  Shoidd  not  the  House  pause  before  it  founded  a  state- 
ment as  to  such  an  important  matter  iqwn  evidence  of  such  description  ?  Should 
not  the  House  pause  before  it  took  for  granted  any  such  statement,  the  more  parti- 
cularly when  it  found  this  important  fact  mentioned  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne, 
namely — that  the  exports  of  British  produce  during  the  last  year  had  far  exceeded 
those  "of  any  former  year?  It  was  rather  extraordinary,  with  such  a  gratifying 
statement  in  his  majesty's  Speech,  to  find  an  amendment  proposed,  which  declares, 
that  all  the  productive  interests  of  the  country  are  labouring  under  severe  depression. 
The  House  should  therefore  hesitate  before  it  adopted  such  a  proposition  [cheei-s]. 
But  it  might  be  said,  that  this  was  n^proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  added,  that  allWiese  exports  w^ere  sold  at  a  loss,  and  that 
no  return  was  made  from  them.  But  was  it  to  be  supposed  that,  year  after  year, 
from  the  year  ISIO, — for  that  was  the  period  from  which  the  distress  was  dated, 
— was  it  to  be  in)agin(  d  that  year  after  year,  from  that  time,  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  had  continued  manufacturing  and  exporting  at  a  positive  loss? 
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[hear]     Was  it  probable  that  such   a  thing  could  have  occurred?     But  then  it 
was  asserted,  that  let  the  amount  of  our  foreign  exports  be  what  they  might,  our 
home  market  was  depressed ;  and  thai  while  an  increase  had  taken  place  in  our 
exports  to  foreign  countries,  a  groat  and  corresponding  decline  had  taken  place  in 
our  home  consumption.     He  would  at  once  meet  and  deny  that  assertion     [hear]. 
No  corresponding  decline  in  our  home  consumption  had  taken  place  at  all,  to  be 
put  in  contradistinction  to  the  increase  in  our  foreign  exports.     The  allegation  was, 
that  the  distress  existed  universally  throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
He  held  in  his  hand  returns  to  disprove  to  a  great  extent  the  truth  of  that  assertion. 
He  was  compelled  to  refer  to  matters  of  detail  to  furnish  arguments  to  induce  the 
House  to  pause  before  it  adopted  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet.     He  was 
prepared  to  show,  from  documents  in  his  possession,  that  there  had  not  been  the 
falling-off  that  had  been  stated,  in  the  internal  consumption  of  the  country.     He 
had  been  furnished  with  comparative  statements  of  the  amount  of  tons  carried, 
and  of  the  tonnage  duties  received,  upon  the  principal  canals,  for  a  certain  number 
of  years;  and  the  important  fact  which  they  established  should  be  well  weighed  by 
the  House  before  it  pledged  itself  to  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  baronet,  so  contradic- 
tory as  it  was  to  the  statement  made  from  the  throne.     These  statements  exhibited  a 
comparative  increase  year  after  year  in  the  amount  of  business  done  on  the  principal 
canals.     He  would  take  a  cipher  as  the  foundation  of  his  respective  statements, 
which  would  furnish  no  indication  of  the  comparative  business  of  one  canal  com- 
pared with  that  of  another ;  but  which  would  actually  show  at  the  same  time  the 
general  increase  of  business  done  on  those  canals,  proving  an  increase  in  the  internal 
consumption  of  the  country.     These  returns  commenced  with  the  year  1820, — that 
year  when  the  bill  which'  he  (Mr.  Peel)  would  never  disclaim,  though  so  much 
obloquy  had  been  thrown  upon  it  —  he  meant  tlie  bill  for  regulating  the  metallic 
standard,  and  restoring  the  currency,  took  eflfect.     He  had  expressly  desired  that 
they  should  be  made  out  that  year,"  for  ho  well  remembered,  that  when  that  bill 
eame  into  operation,  prophecies  without  number  were  propounded,  that  the  com- 
mercial transactions  and   concerns  of  this   country  were  so  complicated   and   so 
multiplied,  that  any  attempt  to  carry  such  a  measure  into  eflPect  would  tend  to 
cramp  and  depress  the  energies  of  the  country.     He  was  ready  to  take  his  stand  by 
what  had  occurred  in  our  foreign  trade;  but  he  would  fortify  himself  by  proofs  of 
an  increase  also  in  our  home  consumption.     The  returns  which  he  had  procured 
were  from  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canals,  from  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal, 
from  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  from  the  Kennet  and  Avon,  and  from  the  Berkeley 
and  Gloucester  Canals.     In  the  j'ear  1820,  the  amount  of  tons  on  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal  was  three  thousand   two  hundred  and  ninety;    in   the  year   1821, 
four  thousand  and  twenty-eight;  in  1822,  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty; 
in  1823,  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four;  in  1824,  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-four;  in   1825,  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four; 
in  1826,  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  in  1827,  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighteen;    and,  in   1828  (the  last  year  to  which  the  accounts  were 
made  up),  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy.     Thus,  in  the  year  1828, 
the  amount  of  tons  was  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy,  while  the  average 
of  the  eight  preceding  years  was  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three, 
giving  an  increase  in  the  year  1828  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  tons  upon  this 
canal.     Upon  all  the  other  canals  a  similar  progressive  increase  had  taken  place 
in  their  business,  from  the  year  1819  till  the  year  1828.     On  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  Canal,  in  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  the  average  amount 
of  tonnage  was  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-six,  while,  in  the  year  1829, 
the   average  was  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen ;    so  that  it  appeared 
thai  the  average  amount  of  tonnage  on  that  canal  for  the  last  year  exceeded  that  of 
the  former  year  by  nearly  five  hundred  tons.     It  might  here  be  said  that  though 
the  tonnage  had  increased,  the  tonnage  duties  had  not.     Now,  he  had  expressly 
enquired  as  to  the  amount  of  duties  received,  and  this  was  the  result.     Upon  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  the  average  amount  of  the  tonnage  duties  received  for  the 
eight  preceding  years  was  £8,606,  last  year  the  average  had  risen  to  £9,000. 
On  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  the  average  of  the  eight  preceding  years  was  £8,001, 
last  year  it  had  risen  to  £14,049.     Upon  the  Kennet  and  Avon  the  average  for  the 
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same    period    was   £1,G99,    last    year    it    amounted    to   £2,190.      The    average 
amount  of  tonnage  duties  upon  the  river  Avon  for  the  same  period  was  £1,547, 
last  year  it  had  amounted  to  £1,706.     The  ^erage  amount  upon  the  Berkeley  and 
Gloucester  Canal  for  the  seven  years  preceding  1828,   was  £1,069.     It  had  in- 
creased in   1828  to  £2,235  ;  and  last  year,  to  £2,360.     Here,  on  this  canal,  the 
average  was  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of  two  years.     These  facts  should 
induce  the  House  to  pause  before  it  sanctioned  the  statement  that  universal  irre- 
mediable distress  prevailed  throughout  the  country.      These  facts  applied  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  let  the  House  recollect,  that  if  any  part  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland 
should  be  proved  not  to  have  been  subject  to  the  depression  spoken  of,  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  baronet  must  fall  to  the  ground.     Now,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  an  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  great  distress  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Dublin.     He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  distress  did  exist  in  the  Liberties  of  that  city,  but  as  long  as  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  Ireland   he  never  knew  a  period  when  the  manufacturers  in 
that  irreclaimable  part  of  Dublin  were  not  in  distress, — so  mucli  so,  that  scarcely  a 
year  passed  without  appeals  being  made  on  their  behalf  to  the  charity  of  the  public. 
No  doubt  distress  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  God  grant  that  some  measure  might  be 
devised  to  remedy  it ;  but  was  tiiere  any  proof  before  the  House,  that  the  agricultural 
interests  of  Ireland  were  suliering  under  universal  distress  and  depression  ?      Could 
it  be  said  that  universal  distress  existed  amongst  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland  ?  He 
doubted  th;it  such  was  the  fact ;  and  before  the  House  asserted  it,  he  would  call  ujjon 
it  to  employ  due  precaution  in  forming  its  opinion,      lie  would  maintain  that  the 
Address,  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  gave  a  truer  description  of  the  state  of  the  country 
than  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  baronet.     It  was  perfectly  consistent,  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  while  they  felt  sincere  sympathy  for  the  distress 
which  did  exist,  to  be  extremely  cautious  as  to  the  adoption  of  rash  experiments  with 
a  view  to  its  alleviation  [hear].      The  distress  which  did  exist  had  originated  in 
causes  over  which  government  had  no  control ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
it  was  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  dominions  of  his  majesty.      The  agricultural 
interests  had  also  experienced  similar  depression  in  America  and  in  other  countries. 
In   France,  for  instance,  the  distress  had  been  in  many  places  as  severe  as  in  any 
part  of  this  country.     In  paiUi  of  the  United  States,  the  distress  ha<l  been  equally  as 
great  as  with  us.      In  Russia,  at  this  moment,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  for 
lowering  the  rate  of  interest,  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  agricultural  distress  prevail- 
ing there;  therefore  the  causes  whatever  they  might  be,  which  had  operated  to  pro- 
duce this  distress  were  not  confined  to  this  country.       Great  weight  was  certainly 
due  to  the  effects  produced  by  unfavourable  seasons.      He  believed  that  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  agricultural  interest,  both  in  cultivating  the  soil,  and  collecting  the 
harvest,  had  never  been  so  great  as  in  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the  extreme  wet- 
ness of  the  seasons.      That  was  sufficient  to  account  in  some  degree  for  the  depres- 
sion experienced  by  the  agricultural  interest ;    and,  besides,  he  did  not  think  that 
due  weight  had  been  assigned  to  the  effect  of  the  importations  from  Ireland.      That 
was  a  cause  beyond  remedy  or  control.     Ireland  was  fairly  entitled  to  a  free  access 
to  the  markets  of  this  country,  and   no  man  would  be  mad  enough  to  prepose  to 
restrict  the  importations  from  that  country.     He  held  in  his  hand  an  account  of  the 
amount  of  importations  from  Ireland  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  last  year. 
During  that  period  there  had  been  imported  into  Liverpool  from  Ireland,  forty-nine 
thousand  oxen,  thirteen  thousand  calves,  eighteen  thousand  pigs,  one  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  sheep,  one  thousand  three  hundred  lambs  ;    and  the  total  value  of 
agricultural   produce  thus  imported   amounted  to  £1,270,000,  exclusive  of  corn 
[hear].    It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  such  immense  importations  from  Ireland  had 
the  effect  of  depressing  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country.      The  same  argu- 
ment applied  to  Scotland,      The  Crown,  he  therefore  conceived,  was  quite  justified 
in  entreating  the  House  to  use  extreme  caution  before  it  should  attempt  to  remedy, 
by  legislative  interference,  the  distress  that  existed.  The  ministers  had  been  taunted 
as  if  they  were  influenced  by  a  species  of  false  pride,  as  if  they  were  so  determined 
to  adhere  to  declarations  formerly  made  respecting  the  currency,  as  blindly  to  close 
their  eyes  to  the  real  distresses  of  the  country.     It  was  said,  that  they  were  afraid  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  and  this  followed  close  upon  the 
charge  which  had  been  made  against  them  from  the  same  quarter  last  session,  when 
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they  were  accused  of  departing  from  those  principles  to  which  they  stood  pledged, 
in  bringing  forward  a  measure,  which  they  had  uniformly  opposed.  It  was  then 
said,  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  coirupt  desire  to  maintain  themselves  in  office, 
and  the  charge  now  was,  that  they  were  so  wilfully  and  perversely  determined  to 
adhere  to  the  present  currency  sj'stem,  that  they  would  hear  of  no  change  in  it  what- 
ever. Now,  he  would  say  upon  this  occasion,  as  he  did  when  assailed  by  a  contrary 
charge  last  session,  that  he  was  ready  to  abandon  his  opinions  respecting  the  cur- 
rency, to  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  so  unalterably  pledged,  if  he  could  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  his  so  doing  would  be  productive  of  any  real  and  permanent 
benefit  to  the  interests  of  the  country  [hear].  It  was  no  imputation  on  the  part  of 
a  public  man  to  recede  from  opinions  which  he  had  maintained,  when  he  found 
others  better  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  From  his  experience  of 
public  life,  he  was  never  more  convinced  of  any  thing  than  of  the  arrogance  of  bind- 
ing one's  self  to  any  set  of  opinions  respecting  matters  of  this  nature  [bear].  To  him 
it  appeared  much  better  to  act  upon  the  principle  avowed  by  the  hon.  baronet  who 
had  proposed  the  amendment,  and  to  look  at  every  measure  solely  in  reference  to  its 
merits,  uninfluenced  by  the  ties  of  any  party,  or  by  anj'  preconceived  opinions  on  the 
subject.  He  was  ready  to  adopt  that  principle ;  he  should  be  always  ready  to 
abandon  opinions  when  proved  to  be  wrong  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  always 
support  those  which  he  conceived  to  be  right.  As  he  said  before,  he  could  not  see 
any  imputation  on  the  part  of  a  public  man  in  receding  from  those  opinions  which  he 
had  hitherto  maintained,  when  the  interests  of  the  country  called  upon  him  to  do  so. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  currency,  after  the  best  deliberation  which  his  majesty's 
ministers  could  give  to  the  subject,  they  were  determined  to  adhere  to  the  present 
system,  being  convinced  that  if  any  error  had  been  committed  in  establishing  that 
system,  we  should  only  be  exposed  to  still  greater  evils  than  those  we  had  suffered 
by  again  doing  any  thing  to  unsettle  the  currency  of  the  country  [hear].  His  ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  not  indifferent  to  the  distress  in  the  country ;  they  did  not 
deny  that  distress  existed,  they  M-cre  not  wanting  in  sympatliy  on  account  of  its  ex- 
istence, nor  in  a  sincere  desire  for  its  alleviation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were 
determined  to  adhere  to  a  cautious  policy  in  dealing  with  it.  He  would  warn  the 
House  to  beware  of  making  rash  experiments.  It  was  because  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters believed  that  any  rash  experiment  with  the  currency  would,  while  it  might  pos- 
sibly give  some  immediate  benefit,  only  be  productive  of  more  permanent  evils  than 
those  from  which  we  had  been  relieved,  that  they  had  come  to  the  determination 
of  maintaining  the  present  sj'stem,  and  exposing  themselves  to  whatever  ob- 
loquy might  be  attached  to  the  course  which  they  had  resolved  to  pursue  [hear, 
hear]. 

On  a  division  on  Sir  E.  Knatchbull's  amendment,  the  numbers  were,  Ayes,  105  ; 
Noes,  158;  majority  against  the  Amendment,  53. 

The  Address,  as  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  and  which  was  as  usual  an 
echo  of  the  speech,  was  then  put  and  carried. 


EAST  INDIA  CHARTER— LORD  ELLENBOROUGH'S  LETTER. 

February  5,  1830. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  having  presented  a  petition  from  the  county  of  the  city  of  Lim- 
erick, against  a  renewal  of  the  East  India  Charter,  requested  information  from  ]Mr. 
G.  Bankes,  respecting  a  certain  letter  which  had  recently  appeared  in  the  public 
prints  of  this  country,  stated  to  have  been  received  by  an  official  individual  in 
India,  from  the  noble  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  (Lord  Ellenborough),  and 
which  letter  contained  statements  of  the  utmost  importance  respecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  India,  and  the  intentions  of  His  Majesty's  government  with 
regard  to  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter. 

Mr.  Bankes,  in  giving  the  information  required,  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  said 
he  had  understood  from  the  noble  lord,  that  the  letter  in  question  was  written  in  the 
shape  of  a  strictly  private  and  confidential  communication  from  him  to  the  indi- 
Nidual  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  that  it  was  never  intended  to  meet  the  public 
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eye.  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  since  expressed  his  deepest  regret  that  it  should  have 
come  before  tlie  public,  and  had  stated,  that  a  deliberate  and  shameful  breach  of 
confidence  was  the  only  means  by  which  sucja^  a  document  could  have  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

In  the  course  of  a  desultory  conversation  on  the  subject, — 

Mr.  Skcretary  Peel  said, — Different  versions  ha<l  been  circulated  in  India  of 
this  letter,  whicli  he  understood  were  ver}'  different  from  the  one  published  in  this 
country.  lie  had  asked  his  uoble  friend  respecting  it  when  the  letter  was  published 
here.  The  noble  lord  acknowledged  that  he  had  written  a  letter  of  that  descrip- 
tion, but  he  could  not  say  whether  that  were  a  correct  copy  of  it,  and  it  was  more- 
over a  letter  written  hastily,  and  inadvertently.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  a  public 
officer  had  a  right  to  write  letters  to  public  functionaries  upon  public  subjects,  and 
afterwards  to  screen  himself  from  animadversion  on  the  plea  that  his  letters  were 
private  [hear].  In  such  a  case,  a  public  officer  might  produce  copies  of  despatches 
which  he  had  transmitted  to  a  colonial  functionary,  while  at  the  same  time  he  had 
given  in  private  letters  very  different  instructions  to  the  same  individual.  But  the 
case  was  different  where  a  public  officer,  as  in  this  instance,  writes  a  private  letter 
hastily  and  inadvertently ;  and  the  e.vpression  which  occurred  in  this  letter  as  to 
the  wild  and  tame  elephants,  was  sufficient  to  show  that  there  existed  no  deliberate 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  judges. 
In  this  case  no  doubt,  his  noble  friend  had  written  a  hasty  letter,  and  no  such  infer- 
ence should  be  drawn  from  such  a  letter,  as  that  any  intention  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  control  the  independence  of  the  judges  in  India  [iiear].  If  such  a 
construction  should  be  put  on  his  noble  friend's  letter,  no  man  would  regret  it  more 
than  his  noble  friend.  He  was  not  jjrepared  to  admit  that  the  copy  published  of 
this  letter  was  a  correct  one,  as  there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  at  ])resent; 
but  he  would  only  submit,  tliat  the  whole  tenor  of  his  noble  friend's  official  conduct 
should  free  him  from  the  charge  of  seeking  to  lessen  the  independence  of  the  judi- 
cial bench  in  India.  Tiie  expression  as  to  the  wild  and  tame  elephants  was  but  a 
hasty  and  incon.sidcrate  joke  hazarded  in  a  private  letter,  and  it  should  not  be  set 
against  the  public  tenor  of  his  noble  friend's  life. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ADDRESS  ON  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 
Febku.vry  5,  1830. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  having  brought  up  the  report  of  tlie  committee  appointed 
to  prepare  the  Address,  Lord  Palmerston  spoke  at  some  length  respecting  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country. 

Ma.  Secretary  Pekl  said,  he  agreed  with  his  noble  friend,  that  this  was  not  the 
fit  occa.'^ion  for  entering  on  so  important  a  subject.  In  tlie  first  place,  its  importance 
entitled  it  to  se])arate  and  serious  consideration;  and  as  bis  majesty  had  stated,  that 
when  the  proper  time  arrived,  the  necessary  documents  wouki  be  laid  before  the 
House,  he  did  not  think  it  right,  in  the  absence  of  such  information,  that  any  dis- 
cussion .should  be  provoked.  By  ai)proving  of  the  Address,  no  gentleman  pledged 
himself  in  any  degree  to  approve  of  the  course  taken  with  respect  to  our  foreign 
policy.  By  agreeing  to  it,  no  one  would  be  precluded  from  hereafter  expressing  ids 
opinion  on  that  foreign  policy.  With  respect  to  his  noble  friend's  policy — that 
policy  which  his  noble  friend  advocated  so  ably  and  so  eloquently — it  would,  if 
adopted,  involve  the  country  in  war  [hear].  The  noble  lord  took  the  same  course 
last  session.  His  noble  friend  did  not  exactly  avow  that  such  was  the  scope  of  his 
policy;  but  he  was  certain  that  if  the  doctrine  his  noble  friend  maintained,  with 
respect  to  foreign  governments,  were  acted  on,  in  six  months  this  country  and  all 
Europe  would  be  involved  in  general  war  [hear].  The  policy  of  the  present  govern- 
ment had  this  recommendation — that  it  had  maintained  peace  and  secured  peace 
consistently  with  the  preservation  of  the  power  and  the  honour  of  England  [bear]. 
His  noble  friend  had  made  an  allusion  with  respect  to  the  necessitv  of  preserving 
Turkey,  on  account  of  the  wellbeing  of  Europe.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  apprehended  that, 
in  the  present  situation  of  Europe,  the  integrity  and  independence  of  so  great  a 
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power  should  be  supported  ;  but  those  who  held  that  doctrine  did  not,  therefore, 
approve  of  the  system  of  government  by  which  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey  were 
regulated.     Did  his  noble  friend  recollect,  that  it  had  been  an  object  of  great  interest 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  Europe,  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  Turkey  ?     Did 
he  recollect  that  in  1799  this  country  did  guarantee  the  integrity  of  Turkey  ?     Jlr. 
Pitt,  who  then,  presided  over  the  destinies  of  this  empire,  did  not  take  that  step 
because  he  admired  the  government  of  Turkey,  but  because  he  thought  that  the 
dismemberment  of  such  a  power  would  be  attended  with  disastrous  consequences. 
Now  they  might  entertain  fears  of  the  consequences  that  would  ensue  from  the  dis- 
memberment of  any  portion  of  Europe;  but  were  they  on  every  occasion  of  that 
kind   to  act  with  Quixotic  feeling  and  immediately  to  proceed  to  war?     When 
Turkey  gave  Russia  a  fair  justification  for  hostilities,  on  what  account  could  we 
interfere  ?     His  noble  friend  asked,  "Why  did  you  not  before  the  termination  of  the 
war,  or  before  it  had  broken  out — why  did  you  not  counsel  concession?"     That 
was  exactly  what  ministers  did.     The  government  asked  Turkey  to  do  that  which 
Russia  had  a  right  to  compel  her  to  do — namely,  to  fulfil  a  treaty ;  but  Turkey  had 
no  right  to  expect  that  we  should  espouse  hoi  cause  by  going  to  war  on  account  of 
the  caprices  of  the  divan.     The  interference  and  proffer  of  advice  and  good  offices 
only  could  be  required.     His  noble  friend  had  asked,   why  that  advice  was  not 
offered  sooner  ?     Now,  his  noble  friend  was  in  the  cabinet  at  the  time,  and  he  must 
know  that  ministers  had  not  an  opportunity  of  giving  it.     He  must  be  aware  that 
some  time  previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  our  ambassador  was  removed 
from  Constantinople ;  and  therefore  we  had  not  the  means  of  conveying  the  senti- 
ments of  this  government ;  but,  by  every  mode  in  which  that  advice.could  be  given, 
it  was  imparted  to  Turkey.     The  success  of  the  Turks  in  the  first  campaign  did 
not  alter  the  views  of  ministers.     After  that  campaign,  which  Turkey  thought  a 
complete  failure  on  the  part  of  Russia,  our  advice  to  Turkey  was,  to  do  that  at  a 
period  of  victory  which  she  ought  to  have  done  before  it.     That  advice  was  re- 
jected ;  and  whatever  his  noble  friend's  idea  might  be,  he  thought  that  those  who 
refused  at  that  time  to  go  to  war  for  Turkey,  acted  fur  the  real  and  permanent 
interest  of  this  country.     As  to  Greece,  (continued  Mr.  Peel,)  my  noble  friend  says 
he  hopes  to  see  the  treaty  of  London  carried  into  full  cfiect.     I  can  assure  him,  that 
in  the  course  of  events  that  have  followed,  we  have  laboured  diligently  in  tlie  strict 
execution  of  the  treaty,  and  in  no  instance  has  there  been  a  deviation  from  that 
treaty,  unless  it  were  in  favour  of  Greece.     He  will  find  this  statement  fully  borne 
out  by  the  otBcial  documents.     My  noble  friend  intimates  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  Turkey,  one  island  or  another  valley  are  of  very  little  importance  to  her,  and  may 
be  granted  to  Greece.     INIy  noble  friend's  principles  seem  somewhat  lax  here  :  it 
may  be  a  convenient  doctrine  to  apply  to  a  great  power  in  an  abject  state:  but  Ave 
have  never  aided  Greece  in  any  measure  not  in  conformity  with  those  principles  of 
honour  and  justice  which  we  have  always  regarded.     With  respect  to  Portugal,  my 
noble  friend  has  only  repeated  what  he  urged  last  session  ;  but  liis  advocacy  meant, 
if  any  thing,  "  Go  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  dispossessing  Don  Miguel."     But  if  the 
population  of  the  country  cared  nothing  about  the  possessor  of  the  throne,  why  were 
we  to  interfere  ?     If,  at  the  period  that  may  be  selected,  we  should  determine  on  his 
recognition,  it  will  be  a  pure  question  with   relation   to  the  treaties  between   the 
countries.     In  his  majesty's  speech  it  is  said  there  are  some  parts  which  evidently 
contemplate  the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel.     I  have  never  concealed  my  opinion  of 
the  conduct  of  Don  Miguel.     Pie  did  not  keep  the  faith  he  plighted  to  this  govern- 
ment.    But  it  is  an  important  question,  whether  his  personal  character  will  alone 
justify  us  in  refusing  to  recogni-e  him  ?     Don  ]VIiguel  practically  exercises  the 
powers  of  government  in  Portugal,  and  his  rule  takes  place  apparently  with  the 
generai  consent ;  every  attempt  to  dispossess  him  has  failed  ;  at  an  early  period  he 
called  together  the  ancient  Ci  rtes,  and  had  their  assent  to-his  accession.     This  was 
a  body  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  its  decision  gave  his  title  a  sanction  in  the 
eves  of  the  people.     They  looked  on  that  decision  as  the  expression  of  the  general 
will.     The  island  of  Terceira  is  a  military  garrison,  which  has  declared  for  the 
young  queen  Maria;  but  it  is  a  small  island,  far  detached  from  Portugal,  and  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  influencing  that  kingdom.     Would  that  fact  authorize  us  to 
force  a  sovereign  on  the  people  of  Portugal  ?     We  desire  that  she  may  ascend  the 
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throne  in  obedience  to  her  fathers  will ;  but  if  the  people  of  Por'iugal  Mill  not  sup- 
port her  claim,  it  must  fall  to  the  ground.  There  were  great  doubts  whether  Don 
Pedro  had  the  right  to  give  the  crown  to  his  daughter;  and  all  the  Portuguese 
lawyers  have  decided  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel.  Higher  considerations  than  those 
of  liiere  personal  character  must  rule  the  course  of  policy  which  a  country  like 
this  will  follow.  We  are  not  authorized  to  force  a  rejected  sovereign  on  any  country. 
Don  .Miguel  is  in  no  shape  subject  to  our  authority.  If  we  once  commence  a  "  war 
of  opinion,"  we  can  never  circumscribe  its  course.  My  noble  friend,  however,  is  so 
anxious,  that  he  asks  in  reality  why  we  have  not  fitted  out  an  armament  to  prevent 
Spain  from  invading  .Mexico  Y  Now,  really,  he  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  if  the 
principle  of  interference  required  by  his  noble  friend  were  to  be  carried  into  full 
operation,  it  would  involve  tliis  country  in  wars  with  almost  every  nation  with  which 
it  was  allied  or  bound  by  treaties.  The  noble  lord  had,  however,  asserted  that  the 
government  of  this  country  should  have  interfered  to  have  prevented  the  invasion  of 
Mexico  by  the  .Si)aniards  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  Now,  he  recollected  very  well 
tliat  his  right  lion,  friend  (Mr.  Canning),  at  the  time  he  put  forth  those  able  and 
powerful  state  papers,  which  were  demanded  from  him  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty 
us  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Atfairs,  always  admitted  the  right  of  Spain  to  tit 
out  and  unilertake  any  expedition  she  pleased  for  the  conquest  of  her  colonies, 
although  he  denied  to  other  nations  the  right  of  interference,  which  might  be  exerted, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  reassuming  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  parent  state,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  either  party  as  it  might  suit  their  interests  to  obtain  an 
utlvantage  over  the  other.  This  he  was  satisfied  was  the  tenor  of  the  principle  laid 
down  by  tliat  right  hon.  friend,  and  recognised  by  the  House.  ]?ut  then  the  noble 
lonl  asserts,  that  althougli  tlie  right  of  interference  was  not  exercised  by  the  govern- 
ment to  protect  Mexico  from  the  Spaniards,  it  was  exercised  on  a  former  occa>ion 
to  preserve  Cuba  from  the  attacks  of  the  Mexicans  [hear].  Did  the  nolile  lord,  how- 
ever, not  understand  that  there  might  be  some  circumstances  so  peculiar,  and  some 
considerations  of  such  overwhelming  importance,  with  regard  to  the  connexions  and 
relations  of  England  with  the  isle  of  Culja,  as  to  justify  a  great  departure  from  the 
rules  which  governed  other  portions  of  iu-r  policy,  and  not  to  be  defended  on  general 
princii)les  [hear].  The  noble  lord  ought  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  every 
tiling  connected  with  the  peculiar  situation  of  this  country  and  Cuba  before  he  ven- 
tured to  illustrate  his  argument  by  a  reference  to  the  case  of  Cuba.  On  every  other 
occasion,  he  repeated,  that  the  government  hail  invariably  governed  itself  by  the 
principles  which  it  had  recognised ;  and  although  they  had  not,  as  the  noble"  lord 
secmL-d  to  think  they  were  bound  to  do,  gone  to  war  for  the  purjjose  of  preventing 
every  act  of  which  tliey  might  disapprove,  yet  he  trusted  it  would  be  found  that  they 
had  not  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  the  character  or  compromise  the  honour  or  station 
of  the  country.  He  should  conclude  with  observing,  that  he  should  not  enter  further 
into  the  various  topics  connected  with  our  foreign  policy,  because  the  Address  did 
not  ])ledge  the  House  in  any  manner  to  approve  of  or  adopt  it ;  and  if  hon.  members 
would  but  suspend  their  opinions  until  the  papers  connected  with  it  were  before 
them,  they  would  have  ample  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  its  sound- 
ness and  propriety  [hear]. 

The  Manjuis  of  lilandford  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  following  words  be 
added  to  the  end  of  the  Address  : — '•  That  this  House  feels  itself  called  upon,  in  the 
awful  and  alarming  stale  of  universal  distress  into  which  the  landed,  commercial, 
and  all  the  great  productive  interests  of  the  country  are  at  this  moment  plunged,  to 
take  care  that  your  majesty  shall  not  be  the  only  person  in  your  dominions  ignorant 
of  such  an  astounding  fact,  as  well  as  of  the  consequent  impending  danger  to  the 
throne,  and  other  great  national  institutions,  established  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  people  over  whom  your  m>ajesty  has 
been  called  to  preside. 

"  That  this  House  is  at  no  loss  to  indicate  the  real  cause  of  this  most  unnatural 
state  of  things,  and,  in  justice  to  your  .Majesty  and  the  whole  nation,  it  can  no  longer 
hesitate  to  proclaim  that  cause  to  the  world. 

"  It  is  a  fact,  already  too  notorious,  that  this  House,  which  was  intended  by  our 
ancient  and  admirable  constitution  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  nation's  purse,  has, 
from  causes  now  unnecessary  to  be  detailed,  been  nominated,  for  the  greater  part, 
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by  a  few  proprietors  of  close  and  decaj^ed  boroughs,  and  by  a  few  other  individuals, 
who,  by  the  m?re  power  of  money  employed  in  means  absolutely  ano  positively 
forbidden  by  the  la-ws,  have  obtained  a  domination,  also  expressly  forbidden  by  act 
of  parliament,  over  certain  other  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  That  in  consequence  of  this  departure  from  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  the 
nation  has  been  deprived  of  its  natural  guardian,  and  has,  in  consequence,  become 
so  burthened  with  expensive  establishments  of  all  kinds,  that,  in  a  period  much 
shorter  than  the  life  of  man,  the  taxation  has  increased  from  nine  millions  to  nearly 
sixty  millions  a-year ;  and  the  poor-rates,  or  parochial  assessments  during  the  same 
period,  have  augmented  from  one  and  a  half  millions  to  eight  millions  annually. 

"  That  to  render  such  a  mass  of'taxation,  so  disproportionate  to  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  kingdom,  in  any  degree  supportable,  recourse  has  been  had,  either  from 
ignorance  or  design,  to  the  most  monstrous  schemes  in  tampering  with  the  currency, 
or  circulating  money  of  the  country;  at  one  time  by  greatly  diminishing  the  value 
of  the  same,  and  at  another  time  by  greatly  augmenting  such  value ;  and  at  each  and 
every  of  such  changes,  which  have  been  but  too  often  repeated,  one  class  of  the 
community  after  another  has  been  plunged  into  poverty,  misery,  and  ruin;  while  the 
sutferers,  without  any  fault  or  folly  of  their  own,  have  been  hardly  able  to  perceive 
from  what  hand  these  calamities  have  come  upon  them.  ' 

"  That,  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  this  knowledge  before  its  eyes,  this 
House  would  consider  itself  lost  to  every  sense  of  duty  towards  your  majesty,  and 
guilty  of  treason  towards  the  people,  if  it  did  not  seize  this  opportunity  of  declaring 
to  your  majesty  its  solemn  conviction  that  the  state  is  at  this  moment  in  the  most 
imminent  danger,  and  that  no  effectual  measures  of  salvation  will  or  can  be  adopted 
until  the  people  shall  be  restored  to  their  rightful  share  in  the  legislation  of  the 
country;  that  is,  to  their  undoubted  right,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
constitution,  of  choosing  the  members  of  this  House." 

Mr.  O'Connell  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  having  spoken  at  some  length,  and  the  Marquis  of  Blandford 
having  persisted  in  pressing  his  motion  to  an  immediate  division, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Pbel  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  provoke  discussion  on  a  question  of 
such  importance.  Differing  entirely  from  the  hon.  baronet  in  the  view  he  took  of 
the  merits  of  the  question,  yet  he  cordially  concurred  with  him  in  thinking  that  the 
time  chosen  for  its  discussion  was  most  improper.  Whatever  might  be  the  opinions 
of  members  on  the. merits  of  the  question,  all  agreed  that  it  could  not  tlien  be 
properly  discussed  [hear,  hear].  He  rose  principally  to  express  his  regret  that  the 
rule  generally  laid  down  for  their  proceedings — of  not  remarking  on  what  had  passed 
elsewliere — should  have  been  departed  from.  He  regretted  that  the  hon.  baronet 
should  have  referred  to  any  thing  that  had  occurred  in  the  other  House.  He 
conceived  that  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  baronet  must  have  proved  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  rule  of  not  making  any  such  remarks,  for  he  could  not  break  through 
it  without  committing  injustice,  and  without  attacking  a  person  who  was  not  present 
to  defend  himself.  The  noble  baronet,  unintentionally  he  was  sure,  had  misrepre- 
sented the  observations  of  his  noble  friend  in  another  place.  He  was  satisfied  that 
his  noble  friend  never  meant  to  impute  the  general  distress  to  the  use  of  machinery 
and  the  application  of  steam  to  assist  labour  [hear].  His  noble  friend,  he  was  satis- 
fied, did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  distress  was  caused  by  those  improvements  which 
were  the  great  elements  of  all  our  general  prosperity  [hear].  He  believed  his  noble 
friend,  lamenting  that  distress,  had  never  attributed  it  to  scientific  improvements, 
which  his  noble  friend  was  satisfied  were  the  cause  of  our  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing greatness,  and  by  which  alone  that  greatness  could  be  preserved.  But  his 
noble  friend  had  probably  lamented  that  the  use  of  these  improvements  should  have 
in  some  cases  caused  partial  distress.  His  noble  friend  probably  alluded  to  the 
effects  of  introducing  the  power-loom.  His  noble  friend,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
imputed  our  manufacturing  improvements  to  the  discovery  and  employment  of  new 
agents  and  new  powers,  yet  regretted  that  these  improvements  could  not  always  be 
introduced  without  diminishing  the  demand  for  labour.  Was  it  fair  to  say  of  the 
prime  minister,  that  he  imputed  the  distress  of  the  countrj^  of  the  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  manufacturing  interests,  to  the  improvements  and  discoveries  of 
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science?    No;  he  rejoiced  in  those  improvements,  and  he  felt  their  i-^.miense  im- 
portance to  tlie  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

On  a  division,  the  Marquis  of  lilandford's  amendment  was  negatived  by  P6  agaicst 
11  \  majority,  85. 
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Sir  Robert  Wilson  having  put  some  questions  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
English  government  between  Spain  and  the  states  of  Colombia  and  Mexico, — 

Mb.  Si'cretarv  Pkp;!-  said,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  on  this,  as 
upon  every  other  occasion,  it  was  his  desire  to  answer  any  quc<tion  put  to  his 
Majesty's  (jrnvernnient  in  that  House  respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country, 
as  frankly  and  as  clearly  as  was  consistent  with  the  general  interests  of  the  State. 
But  he  felt  tlie  fiue>tions  now  put  to  involve  a  point  of  such  deep  importance,  that 
the  House  would  excuse  him  if  he  did  not  content  him^^elf  with  giving  a  simple 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  enter  into  a  short  explanation  of 
the  facts,  and  of  the  intentions  and  policy  of  the  government.  When  a  noble 
friend  of  his  on  a  former  night  put  a  question  to  him  upon  the  same  subject,  lie  an- 
swered it  upon  the  strength  of  his  recollection;  and  if  he  then  fell  into  any  mistake 
as  to  the  occurrences  which  had  been  referred  to,  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
readily  pardon  him  when  they  con-idered  that  seven  or  eight  years  had  intervened 
since  they  took  place,  and  since  any  circumstances  had  very  particularly  required  him 
to  refer  to  the  several  documents.  But  in  the  interval  since  that  di-cussion  he  had 
referred  to  the  docimients,  and  found  that  his  recollection  upon  all  the  substantial 
points  was  correct,  lie  had  stated  his  impression  of  the  facts  to  be,  that  in  the 
yiar  \S'2:i,  Mr.  Canninpr,  then  being  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  made  a 
public  declaration  that  Knfrland  would  not  resist  any  attempt  made  by  Spain  to  re- 
establish her  pipwer  and  autiiority  over  her  revolted  colonies.  He  declared  that  Eng- 
land could  not  interfere  in  any  contest  that  might  arise  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  •  olonies;  but,  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Canning  avowed  that  England  would 
not  recognise  the  riglit  of  any  other  foreign  power  to  ally  herself  to  Spain  for  the  pur- 
jiose  of  aiding  her  in  such  an  attempt;  that  if  it  were  made  by  the  mother  country, 
and  by  her  own  resources,  then  that  this  government  would  not  interfere,  but 
observe  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  contending  ])arties.  His  no])le  friend  had 
said  that  something  more  was  added,  about  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  strict 
neutrality;  and  it  had  been  further  asserted  that  Mr.  Canning  prohibited  any  coun- 
ter attempt  upon  Cuba  on  the  jiart  of  the  South  American  States.  His  answer  to 
that  was,  tliat  if  any  prohibition  were  issued  by  ^Ir.  Canning,  prohibiting  Mexico 
from  attacking  Cuba,  he  was  confident  that  it  had  been  made  upon  some  peculiar 
ground,  involving  perhaps  the  common  interests  of  humanity,  or  some  particular 
and  paramount  interest  of  this  country.  Though  there  was  no  record  of  a  particu- 
lar conference  that  had  been  referred  to,  he  found  upon  examining  the  records  of 
these  transactions,  that  that  view  of  Mr.  Canning's  motives  had  been  the  true  one. 
In  the  notes  of  a  conference  between  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Prince  de  Polipnac, 
which  took  place  on  the  9'b  of  October,  1823,  he  found  that  Mr.  Canning  made  this 
im])ortant  declaration  :  "  That  the  Brili<h  government  would  not  only  abstain  from 
interfering  to  prevent  Spain  from  resorting  to  any  negotiations  for  the  recovery  of 
lier  colonies,  but  wi  uld  aid  her  in  such  negotiations;  and  in  any  case  be  strictly 
neutral,  even  if  war  should  be  resorted  to  by  Spain  herself.  But  that  if  Spain 
should  form  a  junction  with  any  other  foreign  power  that  shoidd  aid  her  in  tlie  war, 
then  that  the  British  g:overnment  would  consider  another  case  to  have  arisen,  and  its 
conduct  would  be  influenced  by  other  views."  This  was  the  ground  taken  by  Mr. 
Canning,  and  he  referred  with  pleasure  to  another  part  of  the  document,  in  wliich 
the  Prince  de  Polignac,  on  the  part  of  France,  disclaimed  in  any  case  the  intention 
of  joining-  in  hostile  measures  against  the  South  American  colonies.  Thus  far  the 
declarations  of  Mr.  Canning  on  the  question  were  in  their  possession.  He  had  no 
recollection  of  any  others,  and  there  was  no  record  of  any  such  prohibition  as  that 
52— Vol.  li. 
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which  had  been  alliuled  to ;  the  strictest  search  had  been  made  but  no  record  could 
be  found.     If  any  such  had  been  made,  the  probabiHty  "as,  that  it  had  been  verbal ; 
and  of  this  he  was  certain — that  it  was  made  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
justified  by  some  peculiar  considerations  growing  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  either  relating  to  the  common  interest  of  humanity,  as  he  had  said  before,  or 
to  some  paramount  considerations  of  state.     He  had  said  that  there  was  no  record 
of  the  act,  or  of  the  motives  which  dictated  it ;  but  if  J\Jr.  Canning  did  make  such  a 
prohibition,  he  should  think  it  rather  referred  to  th.e  manner  in  which  the  war  was 
likely  to  be  carried  on.     This  he  was  bound  to  ^tate  in  ju>tice  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Canning:  so  strongly  did  Mr.  Canning  feci  the  desire  of  promoting  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  South  American  colonies — so  anxious  was  he  to  prevent  the  revival  or 
the  opening  of  fresh  hostilities  between  them  and  the  mother  country,  that  in  the 
year  1824,  just  previous  to  our  recognition  of  their  independence,  he  ottered  Spain  to 
guarantee   to  her  the  posses-ion  of  Cuba,   upon   condition  of  her   entering    into 
negotiations,  the  basis  of  which  should  be,  that  their  independence  should  be  formally 
recognised  [hear].  If,   therefore,  any  such  ju-ohibifion   were  ever  declared  by  Mr. 
Canning,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  must  have  been  made  upon  some  sjiecial  grounds, 
lie  vv-as  the  more  confirmed  in  this  conclusion,  because  there  was  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America  a  declaration  of  such  an  intended  amicable  interference, 
in  which  special  grounds  were  pointed  out.     In  a  note  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  minister  of 
the  United  States,  dated  December,  1825,  that  gnvertiment,  then  having  recognised 
the  independence  of  Mexico  and  the  other  republics,  he  declared  its  intention  to 
preserve  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  case  of  a  war  between  them  and  her  former  colo- 
nies.    The  terms  of  that  declaration  were,  however,  that  if  Spain  should  persist  in 
carrying  on  war  without  the  prospect  of  success,  the  rei)ubiics  of  Colombia  and 
Mexico  would  probably  retaliate,  by  making  an  attack  upon  Cuba,  that  being  the 
point  iVappid  from   which   Spain  could  carry  on  her  operations;  and  that  if  a  war 
carried  into  that  island  by  the  republics  should  prove  to  be  one  of  a  desolatins:  na- 
ture, such   as  the  putting  of  arms  into  the  hands  of  one  class  of  the  inhabitants 
against  another  class,  then  it  would  be  necessary  for  America  to  interfere  and  to  pre- 
vent such  a  war  of  extermination  from  proceeding.     This  was  the  ground  which 
America  had  taken.     What  she  said  was,  that  she  would  nfit  interfere  so  long  as  the 
war  was  conducted  on  both  sides  according  to  the  laws  of  civilized  nations;  but  she 
would  not  see  such  a  course  taken  as  must  lead  to  the  depopulation  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  leave  it  to  be  transferred  to  the  jiossession  of  some  European  jiower.     If 
Mr.  Canning  ever  made  any  declaration,  he  was  satisfied  it  nuist  have  been  one  of 
this  nature.     With  regard  to  the  recent  expedition  sent  out  by  Spain  against  ^Mexico, 
it  was,   he  believed,  almost  entirely  ^cnt  from  the  Ilavannah.     Almost   the  oidy 
person  in  it  who  proceeded  from  the  mother  country,  he  believed,  was  the  commander 
of  the  troops.     How  then  could  this  country  interfere?     He  could  assure  the  lion, 
gentleman,  whatever  he  might  think,  that  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for 
England  to  have  })revented  the  sailing  of  that  expedition  by  remonstrance  alone. 
So  much  for  what  had  been  done;  and  now  for  the  intentions  of  the  government  as 
to  the  future.     They  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  these 
infant   States.     They  had  recognised  their  independence,  and  were  anxious  to  see 
that  independence  consolidated  by  their  tranquillity,  and   by  their  security  from 
foreign  attack,  so  long  as  they  gave  no  just  cause  of  interference  to  other  powers. 
He  therefore  hoped  that  the  South  American  States  would  now  turn  to  their  own 
resources  and  be  able  to  compose  their  internal  quarrels;  in  that,  he  repeated,  they 
would  find  their  chief  safeguards   against  attacks  from  without.      Ministers  hail 
hoped  that  Spain  herself  would  ere  now  have  been  convinced  of  the  propriety  and 
pohcy,   if  not  of  recognising  their  independence,  at  least  of  abstaining  from  actual 
hostilities  against  the  South  American  republics.     They  had  hoped  that  she  would 
at  least  have  observed  the  principle  upon  which  she  proceeded  in  the  contest  with 
her   Hemish  colonies,  where,  long  before  their  independence  was  recognised,  she 
tacitly  assented  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities.     The  forbearance  of  Spain  in  that 
instance  justified  usin  the  hope  that  she  would  display  like  wisdom  and  moderation 
m  this.     And  it  might  be  here  observed,  that  for  several  years  she  had  abstained 
from  issuing  letters  of  marque  against  the  States  of  South  America,  and  so  con- 
sulted the  interests  of  humanity,  and  avoided  many  of  the  atrocities  which,  under  the 
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sanction  of  such  an  authority,  had  disgraced  the  flags  of  other  nations.  If  there 
were  a  chance  of  the  permanent  revival  of  hostilities  betTveen  Spain  and  Smith 
America,  the  policy  of  England  would  be— 1st,  to  endeavour  to  effect  an  amicable 
termination  of  ihe  contest,  and  to  bring  about  a  peace,  a  common  object  not  less 
interesting  to  Spanish  America  than  to  ourselves;  but  if  all  our  endeavours  should 
fail,— if  Spain  determined  to  persevere  in  the  attempt  to  recover  possession  of  iicr 
colonies,— he  had  no  dilhculty  in  thus  publicly  declaring,  on  the  parttof  his  majesty's 
govemmen!,  that  so  far  as  the  laws  and  operations  of  civilized  warfare  were  con- 
cerned, this  country  would  for  herself  act  between  the  contending  parties  on  the 
principle' of  strict  imiiartiality  [hear]. 
The  conversation  here  dropped. 


THE  KING'S,  OR  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS'  SPEECH. 
Fedbcabt  8,  1830. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Royal  Speech  be  taken  into  consideration,  Mr.  G.  Lamb 
rose  in  explanation  of  his  motives  for  voting  for  tlie  amendment  to  the  Address  on 
the  first  night  of  the  session. 

Mr.  SEtKETARY  Pekl  then  said,  he  trusted  the  House  would  indulge  him  for  a 
very  few  moments,  while  he  endeavoured  to  explain  one  or  two  points  of  his  former 
observations,  which  iiad  been  very  much  misconstrued  bv  the  hon.  member  for 
Dungarvon  (Mr.  Lamb).  That  hon  member  had  assumed  that  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
argued  for  the  necessity  and  pr(>])riety  of  non-inlerterence,  on  the  ground,  that  they 
could  not  depart  from  that  course,  through  the  fear  of  being  called  on  to  en^ao-e  in 
war.  Now,  so  cautious  had  lie  been' against  any  nnsconstruction  of  his  language 
with  regard  to  war,  that  throughout  the  wiiole  of  the  observations  he  addressed  to 
the  House  on  the  siriiject  of  the  foreign  \uAwy  of  the  country,  he  mn>t  studiously 
avoideil  the  mention  of  the  word  peace,  without  at  the  .«anie  time  declaring-  that 
peace  was  not  worth  having,  unless  it  could  be  preserved  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  country,  and  the  iutegrify  of  its  power ;  and  he 
repeated,  that  he  did  so  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  that  verv  misrepresen- 
tation— a  misconstruction  into  which  the  hon.  member  for  Dungarvon,  he  had  no 
doubt  (piife  undesignedly,  had  fallen  on  this  occasion.  England  might  well  atlord  to 
avow  her  love  of  peace;  because  she  was  strong  enough  and  powerful  enough  to  feel 
no  fear  of  the  consequences  of  war :  and,  (said  Mr.  Peel)  let  me  tell  tliose  who 
ascribe  such  motives  to  this  country,  that  those  who  have  from  principle,  from 
humanity,  and  from  a  .sense  of  its  good  policy,  laboured  to  maintain  a  just  peace 
among  nations,  will  always  be  found  the  most  able  to  sustain  the  consequences  of  a 
just  and  necessary  war  [hear].  I  shall  take  leave  to  add  one  word  on  a  subject  to 
which  the  hon.  member  has  also  alluded  very  pointedly  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
and  which  I  know  has  made  considerable  impression  both  here  and  elsewhere.  The 
hon.  gentleman  has  in  effect  declared,  that  it  is  well  known  both  in  France  and  in 
England,  that  the  present  ministry  of  France  owes  its  appointment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  other  impressions  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber are  founded  on  authority  equally  erroneous;  but  of  that  I  shall  now  say  at  once, 
there  never  w;is  any  report  so  utterly  unfounded,  so  wholly  devoid  of  truth,  as  that 
any  counnunication,  either  direct  or  indirect,  was  sent  by  any  individual  hoidin-j- 
any  situation  in  the  government  of  this  country  to  any  member  of  any  party,  or 
holding  any  situation  in  France,  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  Prince  Polignac 
to  the  head  of  its  ministry  [hear,  hear]. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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pEBRtJARY  9,   1830. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  his  majesty's  government  had  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  very  earliest  opportunity  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  they 
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gave  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  that  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session,  they  vii-uld  themselves  propose  a  committee 
of  enquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  state  of  the  commerce  between  this 
country  and  our  Indian  possessions.  And  if,  in  proposing  that  committee,  his  state- 
ment should  appear  disproportionate  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject,  or  if  he 
forbore  from  entering  on  the  present  occasion  into  the  manifold  and  most  interesting 
details  which  were  necessarily  mixed  up  with  it,  he  begged  it  to  be  understood,  that 
he  took  that  course,  not  from  any  insensibility  to  the  paramount  greatness  of  the 
question,  but  from  a  recollection  of  the  ])eculiar  position  in  which  he  stood  that 
night,  and  from  a  strong  feeling  of  the  duty  V'hich  was  placed  before  them,  and 
which  the  public  expected  they  would  perform  with  calmness  and  caution  (hear). 
He  did  not  consider  that  it  was  part  of  his  duty  to  submit  to  this  House  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  consideration  of  any  plan  for  the  future  government  of  India — 
that  it  was  any  part  of  his  duty  to  state  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's  ministers  as  to 
the  renewal  of  the  present  East  India  Charter,  or  to  point  out  any  modification 
■which  might  be  made  in  the  existing  system  by  which  India  was  governed. 
He  trusted  that  they  would  come  to  night  to  a  calm  and  dispassionate  enquiry  into 
the  propriety  of  appointing  a  committee  to  examine  into  this  great  question,  leaving 
the  details  to  future  consideration,  when  the  committee  should  have  stated  its 
opinion.  He  considered  that  to  be  the  only  question  before  them.  He  felt  that  this 
was  an  enquiry  which  would  impose  on  them  higher  obligations,  with  reference  to 
moral  feeling,  than  almost  any  other  in  the  whole  sphere  of  public  atfairs  ;  and 
therefore  he  did  not  wish  to  agitate  the  ultimate  question  precipitately. 

He  had  also  another  motive  for  avoiding,  if  he  could,  the  discussion  of  the  details 
of  this  question,  because  it  was  not  his  plan  to  have  a  lengthened  debate  on  mere 
opinions  relative  to  Indian  affairs.  He  hoped,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  subject 
would  receive  the  most  serious  consideration  of  a  committee — a  consideration  worthy 
of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  question  in  issue  [hear].  He  meant  to  propose 
1  ne  general  committee  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  great  mass  of  documentary 
tvidence  that  was  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  House,  and  also  to  enter  on  a 
faithful  examination  of  persons  who  were  conversant  with  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  situation  of  India,  anil  who  possessed  local  information  with  respect  to  the 
commerce  carried  on  with  that  country.  He  jirojjosed  one  committee  rather  than 
two  or  three  committees,  because  he  doubted  whether  the  subje  .ts  to  be  considered 
were  not  so  closely  connected  together,  that  the  evidence  on  one  ])oint  might 
tend  to  elucidate  another,  and  therefore  it  appeared  to  him  better  that  the  whole 
should  be  laid  before  one  body,  instead  of  thus  dividing  it  amongst  many.  He 
thought  if  one  committee  were  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  finance  of  India, 
another  to  look  into  tiie  trade  of  India,  and  another  to  take  into  consideration  the 
commerce  with  China,  that  much  incon%-*nience  would  ensue.  The  subjects  were 
so  nearly  connected,  that  he  feared  if  such  a  course  were  pursued,  much  confusion 
would  be  the  consequence.  If  the  plan  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Callington 
(Mr.  Baring)  were  followed, — namely,  that  of  having  two  or  three  committees — it 
would  not,  in  his  opinion,  answer  the  purpose.  Such  an  arrangement,  he  conceived, 
would  be  bad.  If  two  or  three  committees  were  appointed,  there  was  a  very  great 
chance  of  the  House  being  bewildered,  amongst  various  conflicting  opinions  from  the 
diflerent  committees.  He  would  propose  this  committee  with  the  plain  and  honest 
view  of  having  a  full,  perfect,  and  unreserved  investigation  with  respect  to  the  affairs 
ot^  the  East  India  Company  [hear].  Every  document  connected  with  the  trade, 
with  the  commerce,  and  wi"th  the  finance  of  India,  should  be  laid  before  that  com- 
mittee. He  proposed  this  committee,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  any  engage- 
ment previously  existing  between  the  government  and  the  company.  In  fact,  no 
such  engagement,  open  or  secret,  express  or  implied,  existed  [hear].  The  govern- 
ment in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  language,  were  free  agents  [hear].  He  repeated, 
that  he  did  not  propose  this  committee  with  a  view  to  the  sanctioning  of  any  previous 
engagement  with  the  government.  No  such  thing  was  in  existence,  and  in  any 
future  proceeding  the  ministers  were  desirous  of  being  guided  according  to  the  result 
of  the  enquiry.  As  there  was  no  such  irrevocable  engagement  on  the  part  of  the 
government— as  the  whole  subject  was  open  to  investigation— he  felt  himself  entitled 
to  impress  on  the  House  the  extreme  importance  of  the  enqiiiry  into  this  great  question. 
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He,  ho^veve^,  begfjed  to  implore  gentlemen  to  consider  that  they  had  greater 
objects  to  look  to  in  the  progress  of  that  enquiry,  than  merely  to  determine  in  what 
manner  British  cmnnierce  was  to  be  carried  on.  He  entreated  the  House  to  recollect 
that  there  were  other  questions  connected  with  this  subject,  of  greater  importance 
than  tlie  extension  of  trade  [hear].  They  would  have  to  consider  the  whole 
character  of  the  government — a  government  placed  over  an  immense  extent  of  terri- 
tory, wielding  a  powerful  force,  and  administering  a  re\enue  of  very  great  extent. 
They  would  see,  in  approaching  the  subject,  a  wide  and  ample  field  for  enquiry  and 
observation.  They  were  bound  to  consider  the  various  modes  in  which  that  govern- 
ment affected  the  people  over  whom  it  ruled  ;  they  were  bound  to  consider  how  any 
alteration  might  affect  the  influence  of  the  Crown  ;  and  there  were  various  other 
points  which  would  aUo  claim  their  attention. 

He  here  felt  it  likewise  necessary  to  speak  of  the  Kast  India  Company;  and,  look- 
ing to  tiie  information  of  which  he  was  in  posse-.^ii-ii, — viewing  the  documents  that 
were  in  his  hands,  lie  was  bound  to  say  tliat  any  investigation  into  the  conduct  of 
that  body  would,  he  believed,  tend  to  their  credit  [hear].  He  did  think,  that  they 
had  ever  been  excited  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  and  interest  of  those 
who  were  placed  under  them  [hear].  Cnntrasting  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
pany with  that  of  any  other  colonial  establishment  that  ever  existed,  he  was  convinced 
tliat  their  conduct  would  redound  greatly  to  their  honour.  Let  gentlemen  consider, 
that  they  were  legislating  fur  n  body  very  peculiarly  situated;  and  let  them  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  present  form  of  government  extended  over  many  millions  of  people, 
and  that  it  had  existed  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Now,  although  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  another  form  of  government  might  not  be  devised,  from  which 
equal  benefits  would  flow,  still  he  must  contend,  tliat  suflicient  was  known  of  the 
present  system  to  irducc  them  to  pause  before  they  rashly  interfered  with  it 
[hear]. 

In  looking  to  the  financial  state  of  the  Company,  they  would  have  to  compare 
the  amount  of  revenue  now  received  with  what  was  likely  to  be  called  for  and  pro- 
duced in  future.  They  would  have  to  consider  the  amount  of  civil  charges,  and 
to  see  whether  the  gross  revenue  received  by  the  Company  was  etjuivalent  to  those 
charges. 

With  respect  to  the  commercial  K-oncerns  of  the  Kast  India  Company  (continued 
Air.  Peel)  the  docimients  that  will  be  ])resented  to  the  committee  will  contain  much 
important  information.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  abstain  from  pronouncing  any 
opinion;  but  I  may,  nevertlieless,  refer  to  the  returns  that  will  be  made,  as  sufficient 
to  convince  any  calm  and  right-judging  man,  that  too  sanguine  an  expectation  has 
been  held  out  as  to  tlie  result  of  any  arrangement  for  ojjeuing  the  trade  with  India. 
However,  meaiis  of  judging  on  thi<  point  will  be  iully  su])plicd.  It  will  be  shown 
by  documents  already  prepared  to  be  adduccil,  what  effect  the  free  admission  of  the 
Americans  has  had — what  tlie  price  of  tea  has  been  in  all  parts  of  the  world — what 
ditt'ereuce  there  has  been  in  the  price  of  tliat  article  as  furnished  by  the  Company, 
and  bv  individuals  trading  on  their  own  bottom,  for  private  .speculation — on  all  these 
points  the  fullest  information  will  be  given,  and  any  other  information  that  can  be 
procured  shall  be  laid  most  unreservedly  before  the  committee. 

Among  the  other  considerations  which  will  present  themselves  to  tliis  committee, 
I  have  reserved  for  the  last  place  that  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  important 
— the  welfare  and  interests  of  those  who  are  now  subject  to  the  dominion  of  this 
country  [iiear].  I  have  seen  returns  which  make  the  amount  of  the  native  popu- 
lation immediately  subject  to  the  control  of  this  country,  not  less  than  ninety  mil- 
lions of  persons  [hear].  ^Vhen  we  consider  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  our 
power  is  acknowledged — when  we  consider  the  enormous  mass  of  population  subject 
to  our  dominion — when  we  call  to  mind  tlie  great  revolution  of  empires  by  which 
that  dominion  has  been  established — when  we  reflect  on  the  immense  distance  from 
which  sovereign  authority  over  those  regions  is  exercised — when  we  call  to  mind  the 
difference  in  language,  manners,  religion,  and  usages,  between  ourselves  and  the 
almost  countless  thousands  over  whom  we  govern,  the  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  amazed 
at  the  contemplation  of  objects  so  vast  and  various.  But  whatever  may  be  the  sen- 
timents we  entertain  upon  the  question,  sure  I  am,  at  least,  that  we  must  approach 
the  consideration  of  it  with  a  deep  feeling,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  responsibility 
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Tve  shall  incur — witli  a  strong  senseoof  the  moral  obligation  which  imposes  it  upoi 
us  as  a  duty  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  welfare  and  well- 
being  of  its  inhabitants  so  far  as  we  can,  consistently  with  the  safety  and  .security  o 
our  dominion,  and  the  obligations  by  which  we  may  be  bound.  We  shall  undoubtedlt 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  consider  what  are  the  measures  that  may  best  tend  t( 
protect  the  natives  of  those  distant  regions  from  wrong — to  secure  to  them  their  per- 
sonal liberty  and  the  fruits  of  their  industry  ;  in  a  word,  to  endeavour,  while  we  stilt 
keep  them  under  British  rule,  to  atone  to  them  for  the  suiferings  they  endured,  and 
the  wrongs  to  which  they  were  exposed,  in  being  reduced  to  that  rule  ;  and  to  afford 
them  siicii  advantages,  and  to  confer  on  them  such  benefits  as  may,  in  some  degree, 
console  them  for  the  loss  of  their  independence  [hear].  These,  Sir,  are  consi- 
derations which,  whatever  may  be  the  anxiety  to  extend  British  conquest,  and  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  must  indisputably  be  entertained  in  a  British 
parliament  [hear].  Avoiding,  then.  Sir,  ail  minute  reference  to  subordinate 
details,  however  important — unwilling  to  touch  on  any  topic  that  may  provoke  dis- 
cussion, which,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated  I  am  anxious  to  avert — 1  have 
cautiously  refrained  from  mooting  any  point  upon  which  there  could  be  any  conflict 
of  opinions;  and  now,  Sir,  in  this  same  spirit  I  shall  conclude,  by  simply  moving: 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  present  state  of  the 
Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  into  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain,  the 
East  Indies,  and  China;  and  to  report  their  observations  thereupon  to  the  House." 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  W.  Whitmore,  Sir  J.  jNIacdonald  said, — If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  has,  as  I  suppose  he  has,  prepared  a  list  of  the  proi)osed  com- 
mittee, will  he  object  to  read  the  names  to  the  House  ?  The  House  may  then  judge 
how  for  the  professed  impartiality  is  to  be  carried  [hear]. 

Mr.  Peel  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  the  honourable  member  a  satisfactory  answer. 
The  committee  would  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  ensure  on  all  occasions  a  full 
attendance  for  the  despatch  of  business  ;  and  it  would  also  be  numerous  enough  to 
subdivide  itself  for  financial  purposes.  He  would  now  read  the  list  he  had  drawn 
up  to  the  House.  It  would  be  seen  that  it  was  an  ample  one,  and  he  hoj)ed  that  it 
would  be  observed  that  he  had  attempted  to  give  the  commercial  and  landed  interests 
a  fair  representation  therein.  Tliere  were  of  necessity  the  names  of  many  hon. 
members  left  out,  whose  services  would  undoubtedly  be  of  advantage  to  the  com- 
mittee; but  he  begged  those  gentlemen  to  believe,  that  tiie  omission  had  not  ])ro- 
coeded  from  disrespect,  or  from  any  thing  like  disregard  for  the  zeal  and  talent  they 
could  bring  with  tliem  to  the  enquiry.  Hon.  members  would  be  pleased  to  bear  in 
mind  that  his  duty  had  bcf-n  to  make  a  selectii)n.  He  had  done  so  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  he  hoped  it  would  meet  the  ai)pi'obation  of  the  House.  [Mr.  Peel  then 
read  the  list.] 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Hume, — 

jNIr.  Peel  said,  there  was  no  idea  of  imposing  any  thing  like  a  close  restriction 
upon  the  committee,  whose  decision  would,  of  course,  be  founded  upcm  the  evidence 
adduced  before  them.  With  respect  to  the  word  ''  present,"  he  had  found  it  in  the 
motion  fur  the  committee  of  1813,  and  he  thought  himself  safer  in  taking  the  very 
words  used  with  respect  to  that  committee  than  he  could  be  with  any  other.  Now, 
as  to  the  representation  of  the  different  interests  in  the  committee,  he  had  laboured  to 
make  it  as  full  and  impartial  as  possible,  and  he  did  really  think  the  commercial 
interests  were  sufficiently  represented  in  having  introduced  the  members  for  Liver- 
pool, Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Preston,  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Dnblin,  Limerick, 
and  Yorkshire ;  and  surely  there  was  no  want  of  the  names  of  eminent  advocates  of 
their  interests.  lie  found  the  names  of  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Irving,  and  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson,  than  whom  none  were  more  highly  looked  up  to  by  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  classes.  He  begged  the  House  once  more  to  remember  that  the 
greatest  benefit  was  to  be  derived  from  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

After  a  discussion  of  considerable  length,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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CORRUPTION  IN  EAST  RETEORD. 
FtnnuAKT  11,  1830. 
On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  N.  Calvert,  "That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
prevent  Bribery  and  Corruption  in  the  Borough  of  East  Retford,"  a  debate  arose; 
in  the  course  of  which,  Viscount  Howick  moved  the  following  resolutions  by  way  of 
amendment: — "That  the  e.xistence  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  election  of 
members  of  that  House  had  frequently  been  established  by  evidence  at  the  bar, 
especially  in  the  instances  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford;  that  it  was  notorious,  how- 
ever, that  similar  practices  occurred  in  the  majority  of  the  other  boroughs  in  the 
country;  and  theretbre  that  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  the  useless  and  expensive 
course  of  proceeding  by  bill  to  disfranchise  particular  places,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to 
adopt  some  measure  for  a  general  reform  of  the  representation." 

Mh.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  anxiety  of  the  House  to 
come  to  a  decision  on  a  snhject  which  had  already  been  so  frequently  and  so  fully 
discussed,  and  he  could  a>sure  hon.  gentlemen  that  for  this  reason  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  trespass  long  on  their  patience.  He  rose  from  a  wish  to  disembarrass  the 
question  of  the  extraneous  political  and  personal  allusions  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
the  meinbi-r  for  Liverpool.  His  light  hon.  friend  argued,  that'becanse  the  govern- 
ment had  selected  the  same  gentleman  as  attorney-general  who  had  filled  that  office 
untler  the  administration  of  Mr.  Cunning,  tlicy  therefore  should  adopt  the  same 
course  in  respect  to  the  franchise  of  a  corrupt  .borough  as  had  been  adopted  by  the 
House  in  the  time  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  passed 
a  high  eulogium,  in  the  justice  of  which  he  (.Mr.  Peel)  fully  concurred,  on  the  great 
learning  and  talents  of  Mr,  Abercromby.  He  was  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  selecting  to  fill  the  importr"if  office  of  chief  baron  of  Scotland,  a  gentleman  of  the 
acknowledged  talents,  and  great  skill  in  the  Scottish  law  for  which  that  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  distinguished.  In  every  thing  which  had  been  said  of  that  learned 
gentleman  he  fully  concurred,  but  why  his  right  hon.  friend  should  infer  from  that 
appointment  that  government  would  now  be  prepared  to  consent  to  the  transfer  of 
the  lap-ed  franchise  to  a  large  town,  instead  of  extending  it  to  the  adjoining  hundred 
of  Hassetlaw,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive;  for  if  they  were  to  tbilow  the 
course  pursued  at  tlie  time  alluiled  to,  it  would  be  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  ad- 
joiidng  hundred.  He  owned  he  could  not  see  what  his  selection  of  the  hon,  member 
for  Sussex,  on  a  former  evening,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Indian  afl'airs, 
bi't-ause  he  represented  the  interest  connected  with  the  growth  of  wool,  had  to  do  as  an 
argument  on  this  question;  nor  could  lie  see  the  force  of  the  ridicule  which  his  right 
hon.  friend  endeavoured  to  throw  on  that  selection,  and  the  cause  which  he  had 
assigned  for  it.  He  recollected  that,  in  a  speech  made  by  an  hon.  member  last 
year  on  the  subject  of  wool,  it  wa.s  stated,  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  China  there 
would  probably  be  a  considerable  outlet  for  our  woollen  trade.  Remembering  that, 
and  believing  that  if  the  prospect  were  realized,  it  would  atford  a  market  for  one  of 
our  staple  commodities,  he  did  think  it  only  what  was  due  to  that  interest  to  place 
on  the  committee  a  gentleman  representing  a  part  of  the  country  greatly  interested 
in  the  production  of  that  article.  That,  he  thought,  was  a  reason  why  an  air  of 
ridicule  should  not  be  thrown  on  his  selection  of  Mr.  Burrell.  He  would  now  put 
it  to  the  landed  interest  whether  there  were  a  preponderance  of  that  interest  when 
they  saw  his  right  hon.  friend  object  to  the  name  of  one  country  gentleman  on  the 
committee,  and  ask  to  displace  Mr.  Burrell  by  inserting  instead  of  his  name  that  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  as  a  representative  of  the  manufacturing  interest.  In  this  he  saw  no 
proof  of  the  ascendency  of  the  landed  aristocracy  in  that  house.  He  (^Ir.  Peel)  did 
not  repent  of  having  preferred  the  name  of  ]Mr.  Burrell  to  that  of  Mr.  i\farshall,  and 
he  must  repeat,  he  could  not  see  the  force  of  the  ridicule  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
endeavoured  to  cast  on  him,  because  in  that  selection  he  had  not  forgot  the  interest 
of  that  staple  commodity  of  our  manufactures  and  trade.  He  would  now  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  before  them,  and  would  be  very  brief,  as  he  was  sure  that  most 
hon.  members  were  now  heartily  tired  of  a  subject  which  had  been  already  so  fre- 
quently discussed.  In  the  propositions  before  the  House  there  were  four  courses 
from  which  they  were  to  choose.     The  first  was  to  issue  the  writ  for  the  borough  of 
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East  Retford  at  once,  because  some  hon.  members  seemed  to  think  that  the  evidence 
in  proof  of  o-eneral  bribery  in  the  borough  was  not  complete,  and  that  whatever  cor- 
ruption had  existed,  was  already  sufficiently  punished  by  the  long  suspension  of  the 
issue  of  the  writ.     The  second  course  proposed  for  adoption  was  that  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Hertfordshire,  who  was  for  extending  the  franchise  into  the  hundred  of 
Bassetlaw.     The  third  was  for  taking  the  franchise  altogether  from  East  Retford, 
and  transferring  it  to  Birmingham;  and  the  fourth  was  that  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord  (Howick),  which  went,   in  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  opinion,  to  cast  an  imputation  of 
corruption  on  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  kingdom.     Of  these  four,  he  was 
prepared  to  adopt  that  of  the  lion,  member  for  Hertfordshire.     He  objected  to  the 
first  proposition, — that  for  an  immediate  issue  of  the  writ — on  this  ground,  tliat 
though  the  evidence  did  not  afford  proof  of  any  individual  guilt,  yet,  to  his  mind, 
there  was  sufficient  proof  of  a  prevailing  habit  of  bribery  in  the  borough;  and  as  the 
House  had  already  declared  that  the  borough  was  corrupt,  and  ought  to  be  punished, 
it  was,  he  thought,  too  much  to  ask  that  the  writ  should  now  be  re-issued.     With 
respect  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  whom  he  always  listened   to  with  re- 
spect, because  every  thing  which  he  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  House  he  brought 
before  them  with  great  clearness  and  ability, — he  owned  it  was  one  in  which  he  could 
by  no  means  concur.     It  was  one  declaratory  of  tlie  general  prevalence  of  bribery 
and  corruption  in  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  kingdom.     Now,  if  he  were  to 
admit  this,  which  he  did  not,  but  if  he  were  to  admit  it,  it  would  be  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Hertford  :  because  if  the 
cities  and  boroughs  were  generally  corrupt,  it  would  be  a  good  reason  for  transfer- 
ring any  franchise  which  Parliament  might  have  at  its  disposal,  not  to  any  town,  but 
to  a  county;  for  the  noble  lord's  motion  did  not  extend  to  charge  bribery  against  the 
counties.     He  would  admit  with  the  noble  lord  that  there  did  exist  more  of  bribery 
and  corruption  in  boroughs  and  cities  than  counties,  and  that,  as  he  had  said,  would 
be  an  additional  reason  for  extending  the  franchise  of  this  borough  to  a  large  body 
of  county  voters;  but  he  could  not  go  with  the  noble  lord  in  the  declaration  of  gene- 
ral bribery  and  corruption  amongst  the  boroughs  and  cities.     He  couhl  not  bring 
himself  to' consent  to  include  in  such  a  charge  the  borough  of  Westbury,  which  he 
liad  the  honour  to  represent,  or  to  involve  its  respectable  electors  in  so  sweeping  a 
censure  [/I  laugh,  in  ivhich  the  7-i<^ht  hon.  gentleman  juined].     The  noble  lord  did 
not   include  counties  in  this  charge :    he  represented  a  county  liimself   [Cries  of 
"  No,  no"].     Well,  then,  a  borough;  and  he  (Mr.  Peel)  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  noble  lord  applying  this  charge  to  his  own  borough,  if  he  so  pleased,  but  he  be- 
lieved lie  would  get  few  hon.  members  to  join  him  in  applying  it  to  the  places  they 
represented.     He  hardly  imagined  that  the  hon.  baronet  near  the  noble  lord   (Sir 
F.  Burdett),  would  consent  to  such  a  censure  upon  liis  constituents.     Taking,  then, 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  as  one  to  which  he  thouglit  the  House  would  not 
consent,  he  would  now  come  to  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hertford,  for  extending 
it  to  the  adjoining  hundred  of  Bassetlaw.     The  argument  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
was  not  understood.     His  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  every  case  of  the  kind  before  them  should  rest  on  its  own  abstract  merits,  and 
that  he  saw  circumstances  in  this  that  induced  him  to  think  that  the  safest  course 
would  be  to  extend  the  franchise  into  the  neighbouring  hundred.     But  his  right 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Huskisson),  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
liis  great  talents,   had   endeavoured   to   throw   ridicule   on   the   extension   of  the 
franchise  to  Bassetlaw.     He   (Mr.  Peel)  had  voted  for  that   proposition  before; 
and  he  saw  nothing  in  the  argument  of  his  right  hon.   friend  to  induce  him  to  de- 
part irom  the  same  course  on  this  occasion.     Some  allusions  had  been  made  to  the 
influence  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would  obtain  by  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
cliise  to  Bassetlaw  ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  state  that  he  could  not  have 
any  private  inclination  to  promote  the  political  influence  of  any  one  opposed  to 
government.      As  the  tiling  had  been  alluded  to,  however,  he  would  declare,  upon 
his  honour,  that  the  support  which  government  gave  to  the  proposition  of  his  hon. 
friend  for  extending  the  franchise  to  the  hundred,  was  not  the  result  of  any  com- 
munication or  any  understanding  whatever  with  the  noble  duke  alluded  to  [hear]. 
But  the  fact  was,  as  understood,  the  interest  of  the  noble  lord  would  not  be  pro- 
moted by  the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to  the  hundred.     There  were  in  that 
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hundred  two  thousand  freeholders,  and  if  he  were  correctly  informed,  there  did  not 
exi.st  any  great  leading  interest  amongst  them. 

In  stating  his  inten;ion  of  giving  the  same  vote  on  this  question  no\v  as  he  had 
done  on  former  occasions,  he  must  not  be  understood  as  expressing  himself  hostile 
to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  large  towns.  He  had  voted  tor  the  transfer  of 
the  franchise  from  Penryn  to  ^lanchester,  and  on  that  occasion  lie  stated  tliat  if,  on  a 
future  occasion,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  borough  should  be  proved 
guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption,  he  should  not  object  to  the  transfer  of  the  fran- 
chise to  a  large  town,  with  this  imderstanding — that  there  should  be  a  division  of 
franchises,  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  altcniatelj'  between  tl>e  landed  and  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests,  lie  saw  no  reason  to  change  that  opinion, 
but  he  thought  that  there  were  circumstances  in  the  case  of  East  Retford  which 
should  indiu-e  Parliament  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  adjoining  hundred.  This 
question  had  been  so  often  under  the  consideration  of  the  Ilou'^e,  and  the  House 
had  expressed  its  oj)inii  n  upon  it  by  so  decided  a  majority,  th.it  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  then  to  restate  the  arguments  which  he  bad  urged  before,  on  the  motion 
of  his  hon.  friend;  but  one  element  in  the  case  whicii  weighed  with  him  was  the 
consideration  that  the  coimty  of  Nottingham  sent  only  eiglit  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  saw  no  gooil  reason  why  that  number  should  be  reduced  to  six. 
The  same  consideration  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Penryn.  He  also  considered 
that  this  extension  would  act  as  a  punishment  among'^t  the  guilty  electors,  while  it 
would  not  take  away  the  right  from  those  who  were  innocent.  The  throwing  in 
upon  tlic  borough  thi>  large  number  of  freeholders  would,  to  use  the  lan>iuage  of 
an  hon.  member  not  then  in  the  House,  be  a  punishment,  b}'  ''sluicing"  tliem  with 
these  two  thousand  fresh  voters  ;  and  that  the  electors  of  East  Retford  so  considered 
it,  was  ))roved  by  their  piole.-t  to  that  House  against  the  proposition.  Now,  con- 
sidering that  the  question  had  been  eight  or  ten  times  discussed,  and  not  apjtre- 
hendii'g  any  preponderance  of  the  landed  interest  in  the  House  from  this  accession, 
he  thought  it  woidd  be  the  safest  course  whicli  the  House  could  j)'.irsue,  to  adhere 
toils  former  decisions ;  but  should  it  now,  contrary  to  those  deeibions,  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  h)n.  member  (Mr.  Tennyson),  be  (Mr.  Peel)  had  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  not  to  oppose  by  any  vexatious  delays 
the  j)assage  to  the  other  Hotisc  of  the  bill  which  the  hon.  member  would  in  that 
case  bring  in;  for,  after  the  decision  of  to-night,  be  it  what  it  might,  he  did 
hope  not  to  hear  the  name  of  this- borough  again. 

On  a  division  the  original  motion'  was  carried  by  126  against  99 ;  majority,"  against 
the  amendment,  27. 

On  the  question  being  put  that  the  bill  be  now  brought  in,  the  House  again  di- 
vided. Ayes,  154  ;  Noes,  .5o  ;  majority,  0.0.  The  bill  was  accon'ingly  brought  in, 
read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  for  a  second  reading  on  the  26th  of  February. 
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F£BRl;.\RY    12,   1830. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  receiving 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply,  and  that  a  supply  be  granted  to  his  majesty, 
Mr.  Callaghan  addressed  the  House,  recommending  the  reduction  of  expenditure 
and  taxation.  In  a  discussion  which  ensued,  Sir  James  Graham  moved  the  following 
resolution: — 

"  That  whereas  subsequently  to  the  Act  37  Geo.  III.,  for  the  suspension  of  Cash 
Payments  by  the  Bank  of  ICngland,  large  augmentations  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  in  the  Salaries  and  Pay  of  Persons  employed  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Service 
of  the  Country,  on  account  of  the  diminished  value  of  money ;  and  whereas  the 
alleged  reason  of  this  increase  has,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  to  operate,  in  consequence 
of  the  Act  59th  (leo.  III.,  which  has  restored  the  metallic  standard  of  value,  —it  is 
expedient  that,  with  a  view  to  relief  from  the  present  excessive  load  of  taxation,  all 
such  augmentations  should  now  be  revised,  and  every  possible  reduction  effected. 
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which  can  be  made  without  the  violation  of  existing  engagements,  and  without 
detriment  to  the  Public  Service." 

Mr.  G.  Dawson,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  considerable  detail,  said,  the  forms  of 
the  House  prevented  him  from  moving  an  amendment  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cumberland  ;  he  might  meet  it  by  moving  the  Order  of  the  Day;  but 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  get  rid  of  it  in  that  way,  he  would  let  the  House  negative  it, 
and  he  would  then  move  the  resolutions  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  he 
would  read  to  the  House.  The  hon.  member  then  read  the  resolutions,  which  were 
as  follows : — 

"That  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  assure  this  House,  in  rejily  to  an 
Address  of  this  House  of  the  'iTth  June  1821  (that  his  Majesty  would  give  directions 
for  a  minute  enquiry  into  the  several  departmenis  of  the  Civil  Government,  as  well 
with  a  view  to  reducing  the  number  of  the  persons  employed  in  those  departments, 
which  from  the  great  increase  of  business  was  augmented  during  the  late  War.  as 
with  reference  to  the  increased  salaries  granted  to  individuals  since  the  year  1797, 
either  in  consideration  of  the  additional  labour  thrown  upon  them  during  that  period, 
or  the  diminished  value  of  money),  that  his  Majesty  would  give  directions  as  desired 
by  the  said  Address. 

"That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  his  Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  an  Account 
of  the  progress  made  in  such  enquiry,  and  of  the  measures  adopted  in  consequence 
thereof. 

"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that,  in  all  the  Establishments  of  the  Countr}', 
Civil  and  Military,  every  saving  ous^ht  to  be  made  which  can  be  effected  without  the 
violation  of  existing  engagements,  and  without  detriment  to  the  Public  Service." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Pef.l  said,  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member 
for  Cumberland,  is  disposed  to  press  the  question  to  a  division.  So  far  as  I  can 
collect,  he  is  inclined  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend  ;  and  I  am 
therefore  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  making  many  observations  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  my  duty  to  offer  to  the  House.  But  the  hon.  baronet,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  speech,  made  a  direct  appeal  to  me  to  which  this  may  be  the 
most  convenient  time  to  give  some  answer.  IVoni  what  I  could  infer  from  the  out- 
set of  the  hon.  gentleman's  si)eech,  I  did  not  expect  that  he  wouM  have  entered  into 
the  general  question  of  the  currency,  and  the  measures  which  inight  be  j)roposed  for 
establishing  it  on  what  he  would  conceive  a  proper  footing.  I  thought  that  the  hon. 
baronet's  motion  assumed  that  the  currency,  as  at  present  established,  must  be  so 
maintained,  and  assuming  that  the  currency  was  to  be  so  maintained,  proj)ounded 
that  certain  reductions  should  be  n)ade.  This  is  not  perhaps  the  most  convenient  or 
fitting  opportunity  for  going  into  the  consideration  of  that  question,  and  I  shall 
therefore,  not  answer  in  detail  the  appeal  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  made  to 
me.  But  I  beg  to  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  it  is  not  from  any  desire  to  shrink 
from  the  discussion  of  the  question  when  the  proper  opportunity  shall  present  itself. 
When  the  regular  notice  shall  have  been  given,  and  the  attention  of  the  House 
called  to  the  subject  in  the  necessary  form,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  approach  it  M-ith 
all  the  deliberation  which  its  importance  demands.  But  I  cannot  let  even  this  op- 
portunity pass  without  remarking,  that  in  the  very  able  speech  which  the  hon. 
member  has  addressed  to  the  House,  he  has  made  admissions  with  respect  to  the 
currency  which  tend  to  relieve  me  from  the  responsibility  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
of  1819.  For,  if  the  hon  baronet  is  prepared  to  act  upon  the  just  and  wise  princi- 
ples which  he  has  to-night  laid  down,  were  an  occasion  again  to  arise  similar  to  that 
upon  which  the  bill  of  1819  was  passed,  the  hon.  baronet  would  be  bound  in 
consistency  and  principle  to  give  to  me  his  entire  and  cordial  support.  Sir,  I  beg  to 
declare  that  whenever  I  approach  the  discussion  of  this  great  question,  considering 
its  delicacy,  its  complication,  and,  above  all,  its  importance,  I  shall  forget  all  poli- 
tical, or  rather  all  party  considerations  ;  I  shall  be  inattentive  to  that  violent  declama- 
tion which  ascribes  to  the  measures  to  which  it  is  opposed  the  character  of  iniquity, 
cruelty,  robbery,  and  fraud.  1  will  ask  the  House  patiently  and  liberally  to  consider 
the  position  in  which  we  were  placed  in  1819  ;  and,  being  content  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  hon.  member  for  Cumberland  has  laid  down,  I  will  call  upon  the 
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House  to  pronounce  whether  there  were  any  alternative  to  enable  us  to  avert  the  evils 
wlii<,-h  tlicn  impended,  other  than  that  of  adopting  some  measure  similar  in  principle 
to  that  of  iKl'J,  and  the  infallible  consequence  of  which  must  be  the  infliction  of 
considerable  distress.  Sir,  it  was  not  the  measure  of  1819,  but,  as  ray  hon.  friend 
who  spoke  last  has  properly  and  truly  said,  the  measures  which  preceded  the  Act 
of  1819,  whicii  imposed  the  necessity  of  some  decisive  measures,  and  to  wliich  must 
be  attributed  the  evils  which  have  occurred  since  the  change  of  the  currency.  We 
had  to  consider  whether  we  should  revert  to  a  metallic  standard,  or  whether  we  shoulc 
continue  to  maintain  an  inconvertible  currency.  If  any  standard  were  adopted,  the 
infliction  of  some  distress  was  inevitable.  But  the  hon.  member  says,  that  he 
wrudd  establish  the  civil  list  on  the  scale  on  which  it  was  in  1820.  because  the 
faith  of  parliament  was  pledged  to  it.  I  entirely  concur  with  the  hon.  member  in 
this  sentiment,  and  I  cannot  state  in  terms  sufficiently  strong  the  value  and  impor- 
tance which  I  attach  to  an  adherence  to  national  faith.  But  I  would  a>k  the  hon. 
gentleman,  If  it  would  be  fair  toadhere  toengagemen's  made  by  parliament  to  thecrown 
in  lR-20,  can  he  refuse  to  abide  by  engagements  made  during  the  progress  of  the  war 
with  the  public  creditor?  I  fully  concur  in  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  maintain- 
ing the  natiomil  u»ith  uiviolate;  but  I  allirm  that  no  engagements  made  in  1)S20  are 
more  sacred  than  the  compacts  made  with  the  public  creditor  during  the  war.  I  would 
remind  the  hon.  gentleman  and  the  House  that, at  the  time  when  every  loan  was  made, 
there  was  a  distinct  intimation  to  the  persons  advancing  their  money,  that,  witliin  six 
months  after  the  termination  of  the  war  a  metallic  standard  would  be  restored  ;  and  the 
hon.  gentleman,  I  dare  say,  will  admit  that  it  would  bediflicult  to  maintain  that,  because 
the  national  creditor  advanced  his  money  in  a  depreciated  pa])er  currency,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  nclaim  his  advances  when  peace  is  established,  and  the  restriction  upon 
the  hank  removed.  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  admits  that  the  chief  difference  between 
him  and  me  is,  that  he  would  take  a  silver  and  gcdd  standard,  while  I  take  a  gold 
one  alone.  'I'he  present  is  not  the  occasion,  but  the  time  will  come  when  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  reasons  which  induced  the  cnmmittee  of  1819  to 
j)refer  a  single  standani — and  that  a  standard  of  g(dd — to  a  joint  standard;  and  I 
can  assure  the  hon.  baronet,  that  if  the  only  dirterence  of  opinion  between  us  be, 
that  he  would  take  a  joint  standard  in  preference,  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  distress,  whicli  he  attributes  to  the  restoration  of  a  metallic  currency,  would 
have  been  imposed  by  his  proposition  of  a  joint  standard.  Sir,  another  admission 
wa<  made  by  the  hon.  baronet,  of  no  less  importance,  and  e(inally  true,  but  not  more 
true  than  the  former,  which  is  this:  I  trust  we  shall  ever  remember  the  eloquent 
and  impressive  sentiments  in  which  the  warning  was  conveyed,  which  indeed  ought 
always  to  be  present  to  our  minds.  Says  the  hon.  baronet,  "You  may  issue  your 
small  note  currency  as  you  did  in  18"2'2.  and  its  convertibility  into  gold  will  be  no 
security  against  the  evils  of  which  it  will  be  productive.  But  as  the  year  182,5  fol- 
lowed that  of  1822,  if  you  adojit  the  same  course,  the  same  consequences  will  ensue, 
the  same  languor  will  follow  the  same  excitement,  and  similar  calamities  will  be 
again  entailed  upon  the  nation."  Sir,  I  concur  in  every  portion  of  the  hon.  baronet's 
sentiments  on  this  ])oint,  and  revert  to  my  original  jjosition,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
material  ditl'erence  of  opinion  between  us,  and  that  I  am  entitled  to  claim,  for  the 
bill  of  1819,  the  hon.  gentleman's  candid  support,  and  his  powerful  advocacy. 

There  is  also  another  point  in  which  I  concur  with  the  hon.  member — namely, 
that  the  re-issuing  of  a  small  ])aper  currency,  although  nominally  convertible  into 
gold,  would  only  give  a  tem])orary  and  precarious  relief,  and  that  any  benefit  which 
it  could  confer,  would  be  dearly  paid  for.  The  cheapness  of  the  currency  would 
])roduce  a  temporary  advantage,  but  would  ultimately  occasion  the  departure  of  the 
whole  gold  currency  from  the  country.  P^xperience  has  told  us  that  gold  and  a 
small  paper  currency  cannot  coexist  in  a  coimtry  like  this.  To  raise  an  immense 
superstructure  of  paper  nominally  payable  with  gold,  would  be  pregnant  with  danger; 
such  a  state  of  things  might  go  on  for  two  or  three  years,  but  it  would  end  in  the 
departure  of  all  the  gold  from  the  country — in  excessive  and  violent  changes  of 
funds  and  other  property,  and  in  a  sudden  panic  and  simultaneous  demand  for  gold. 
It  would  then  be  no  answer  to  say  "We  are  solvent;  give  us  time,  and  we  can  dis- 
charge all  our  obligations.''  The  replj-  would  be,  "  We  have  a  right  to  gold  at  once." 
There  would  be  a  simultaneous  rush  for  gold,  and  a  general  bankruptcy  and   ruin 
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would  ensue.  A  general  rush  to  the  public  funds  would  instantaneoui^ly  take  place, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  paper  currency,  and  a  react- 
ing of  all  the  calamities  of  1825.  These  considerations  ought  to  induce  gentlemen 
to  approve  and  support  the  bill  of  1819,  because  I  believe  that  such  as  I  have  described 
would  be  the  consequences  of  a  small  paper  currency,  even  though  it  were  nominally 
convertible  into  gold.  Sir,  I  conceive  that  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend  has  a  clear 
claim  to  the  preference  cf  the  House,  because  I  feel  that,  before  the  House  comes 
to  a  resolution  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  relief 
of  tiie  popular  burthens,  it  would  be  right  that  the  House  sht)uld  be  in  possession  of 
some  account  of  what  the  governs. ent  has  actually  done.  The  hon.  gentleman  will 
also  see  that  his  motion  is  calculated  to  excite  extravagant  hopes  which  cannot  be 
realized.  He  has  alluded  to  the  increase  of  military  pay,  but,  Sir,  the  pay  of  the 
army  has  not  been  increased  since  1797,  and  when  the  hon.  gentleman  alluded  to 
those  military  officers  whose  pay  has  been  increased,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  made 
rarlier  an  injudicious  selection.  He  has  spoken  of  the  Governor  of  New  Brunswick, 
the  Bishop  ot  Nova  Scotia,  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  another,  all  of  which 
are  civil  a[)pointments,  although  they  maj'  at  'imes  beheld  by  individuals  possessing 
military  rank;  but  the  places  themselves  are  civil  offices.  I  believe  also  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  will  find  that,  acting  on  his  own  principles,  nothing  couhl  be  <lone 
which  would  effect  any  material  reduction  of  taxation  in  that  way.  The  motion  of  my 
hon.  friend  calls  for  an  account  of  what  has  been  actually  done,  and  the  House  can 
then  apply  it  to  the  Estimates.  Sir,  I  must  beg  to  prote.-t  against  an  inference 
drawn  by  a  noble  lord  who  has  intimated  that  this  resolution  is  extorted  from  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  by  the  sjieech  of  the  hon.  member.  I  would  refer  to  the  resolu- 
tion passed  in  this  House  in  1821,  on  a  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire 
(Mr.  Bankes),  praying  his  Majesty  that  every  possible  reduction  might  be  etfected 
in  the  extensive  establishments  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  and  more  es])ecially  in  the  army  and  other  great  institutions  essential  for 
the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  national  concerns.  Knowing  that  the  CVown 
acted  on  this  resolution,  we  can  have  no  objection  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
place  upon  record  a  resolution  recommending  that  everj- reduction  and  retrenchment 
consistent  with  the  national  engagements,  and  with  the  advantage  of  the  ])ubiic 
service,  should  be  made. — Sir,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  having 
taken  the  advice  of  different  parties  in  this  House.  Sir,  I  am  not  conscious  that 
there  have  been  any  accessions  to  the  government  in  which  there  have  been  any 
compromise  of  principle,  and  I  confess  1  see  nothing  disgraceful  in  a  man,  when  he 
approves  of  the  conduct  and  measures  of  government,  giving  that  assi^tance  which 
may  tend  to  render  those  measures  effectual  for  the  service  of  the  state.  For  those 
who  compose  his  Majesty's  present  administration  I  may  be  ])ermitted  to  say,  that 
our  intention  is  to  persevere  in  performing  that  which  we  feel  to  be  our  duly  to  the 
country.  We  arc  aware  of  the  state  of  parly  in  this  House,  and  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  consequences  which  may  arise  from  the  combination  of  parties  here.  But,  let 
these  consequences  be  what  they  may,  it  is  our  determination  to  pursue  our  path 
firmly  and  conscientiously.  In  the  course  of  last  year  we  performed  a  great  duty, 
by  acting  in  contradiction  to  the  opinions  we  had  previously  entertained,  and  the 
course  wliich  we  had  hmg  thought  it  our  duty  to  pursue.  I  then  thought,  and  J  do 
still  believe,  that  tliat  step  was  imposed  upon  us  by  a  positive  and  overwhelming 
necessity,  even  though,  by  carrying  it  into  effect  we  forfeited  the  confidence  and  the 
f^ttachment  of  many  in  this  House.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  now,  even  to  conciliate  the 
goodwill  of  that  party,  or  any  member  of  it,  say  that  I  repent  the  step  that  we  have 
taken.  I  solemnly  declare  that  subsequent  events  have  convinced  me  that,  by  that 
course,  we  averted  from  the  country  great  and  awful  calamities,  the  pressure  of  which 
would  now  be  felt  in  aggravation  of  the  distress  which  is  described  as  universal  and 
severe.  Had  Parliament  refused  to  grant  that  long-agitated  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  owing  to  our  perseverance  or  obstinacy,  or  whatever  other  name  may 
be  given  ro  it,  at  this  moment  Ireland  and  England  would  be  in  very  different  situ- 
ations from  what  they  now  are.  I  firmly  believe  that  from  the  settlement  of  that 
question  hav'e  resulted  greater  benefits  than  I  contemplated,  and  greater  dangers  have 
been  averted  than  any  one  could  have  foreseen.  There  have  certainly  been  individual 
acts  of  atrocity  which  were  a  disgrace  to  those  concerned  in  them ;  but  it  is  not  from 
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individual  acts  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  character  or  condition  of  a  nation,  nor  can 
we  form  a  just  or  accurate  estimate  from  the  cxag-?erated  accounts  of  those  acts  of 
violence,  even  where  they  are  not  altof^elher  destitute  of  foundation.  But  I  see  in 
the  condition  of  that  country  the  elements  of  future  religious  peace  and  national 
pro-perity.  The  upper  classes  of  society  are  falling  into  an  oblivion  of  p.ist  animosi- 
ties as  rapidlv  as  can  be  expected  in  so  short  a  time,  and  the  example  of  those  classes 
is  fast  extending  througii  the  great  body  of  society.  Deejily  as  I  rojrret  the  loss  of 
the  confidence  which  a  portion  of  the  members  of  this  House  have  withdrawn  from 
his  Majesty's  erovernment,  and  clearly  as  I  foresee  the  possible  consequences  which 
the  combination  of  parties  may  lead  to.  I  yet  cannot  purchase  their  confidence  by 
expressing  a  regret  for  what  has  occurred.  I  say  this  with  no  feeling  of  hostility  or 
asperity.  I  had  at  the  outset  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  painful  consequences  which 
might  arise  to  me  individually,  and  in  my  public  capacity,  from  proposing  the 
measure  of  Catholic  Emancipiition  ;  but  if  the  same  junction  were  again  to  occur — 
if  file  business  were  to  be  transacted  over  again — with  still  greater  deliberation  and 
deterininulion,  and  with  increased  preparation  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  that 
miglit  be  necessary,  I  would  this  very  nigiit  give  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  measure.  Sir,  we  made  that  concession  and  that  sacrifice  for  the 
public  good,  and  for  the  jjublic  good  alone;  but  we  have  made  and  we  will  make  no 
concession  and  no  sacrifices  for  the  ])urpose  of  maintaining  ourselves  in  ofhce.  We 
will  u|)hold  the  established  institutions  of  the  country  with  such  salutary  and  well 
considere<I  reform  as  change  of  circumstances  may  render  necessary,  and  so  fur  as 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country. 
We  will  propose  such  measures  of  retrenchment  as  can  be  effected  with  advantage, 
but  will  propose  none  which  cannot  be  maintaineil  consistently  with  the  honour  and 
ju>t  infiuetice  of  this  nation  ;  and  I  say  with  confidence,  but  witli  perfect  respect,  that, 
whatever  may  he  the  consequence  of  the  combination  of  parties  in  this  House,  there 
is  a  sufficient  fund  of  good  sen«e  prevailing  in  the  country,  without  reference  to  ultra 
Whig  or  ultra  Tory,  which  will  ultimately  sanction  and  confirm  the  course  that  has 
been  pursued,  and  which  it  is  our  intention  to  pursue.  [The  conclusion  of  this 
spef<-h  was  delivered  in  an  expressively  ar.i mated  manner:  and  was  received  with 
loud  cheers.] 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Attwood,  Mr.  Peel,  in  explanation,  begged  to  say  that  an  in- 
ference had  been  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  his  declining  to  enter  into  details, 
which  was  totally  unfair — namely,  that  he  had  admitted  tliaf  an  alteration  had  taken 
place  generally,  .ibout  the  jieriod  of  lsl9,  to  the  amount  of 'i.j  per  cent  .  or  upwards. 
II<<  begged  to  say  that  he  never  had,  either  in  words,  or  tacitly,  made  any  such 
admi-sion,  and  he  was  satisfied,  ncitlier  the  hon.  member  who  last  spoke,  nor  any 
other  w';o  concurri'd  in  ojiinion  with  that  hon.  member,  could  prove  that  any  such 
depression  then  took  place.  Whilst  thus  availing  him.self  of  the  privilege  of  explain- 
ing, he  would  fake  this  opportunity  of  saying  tliat  he  anticipated  great  advantages 
from  the  improvement  of  the  banking  system,  though  decidedly  opposed  to  the  issues 
of  notes  for  a  le.ss  value  than  £C.  Indeed,  he  hesitated  not  to  confess  that  he  hoped 
and  frusted  the  day  would  soon  arrive,  when  all  the  present  restrictions  on  the  bank- 
ing svtem  would  be  removed. 

Sir  .lames  Graham  withdrew  his  motio:*  and  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  G.  Dawson 
were  adopted. 


REDUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  ESTABLISHMENTS, 
pEnRUAiiy  15,  1830. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  that  the  Order  for  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  of  the  Supply,  Mr. 
Hume  moved,  by  way  of  amendment,  "  That  this  House  will  forthwith  proceed  to 
n  repeal  and  modifiealion  of  taxation  to  the  largest  possible  extent  which  tlie  reduc- 
tions that  may  be  made  in  the  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval  Establishments  of  the  country 
will  admit,  as  a  means  of  affording  general  relief  to  the  Country." 

In  the  debate  which  ensued,  Sir  Francis  Biirdett  spoke ;  and  Lord  Howick  having 
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expressed  his  intention  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Pkel  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having  on  that  occasion  to 
vote  with  the  hon.  baronet,  the  Member  for  Westminster  ["  No,  No,"  from  Sir  F. 
Burdett].  He  understood  he  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  hon.  baronet's  vote  ;  but 
he  found  his  opening  sentence  completely  destroyed  by  the  unexpected  declaration 
that  the  hon.  baronet's  vote  was  to  be  against  bis  own  speech.  Certainly  he 
inferred  from  that  speech  that  the  hon.  baronet  meant  to  vote  against  the  motii)n. 
Undeceived  as  to  his  error,  he  should  say  tiiat  he  could  not  agree  with  those  gentle- 
men who  contended  that  no  rejief  could  be  given  to  the  people  by  a  reduction  of 
taxation.  The  remission  of  every  tax  was,  vmdoubtedly,  a  relief  to  the  people.  He 
never  did  suppose  that,  when  a  tax  was  not  necessary,  the  amount  of  such  tax  ought 
to  be  diverted  from  the  natural  application  of  industry;  for  he  was  sure  it  would 
fructify  more  in  the  hands  of  the  people  than  in  those  of  the  state;  and,  if  taxation 
were  not  necessary,  he  should  not  wish  to  levy  taxes.  He  did  not  expect  that  the 
currency  question  would  have  been  mentioned  that  night;  and  he  really  would 
advise  any  gentleman  who  wished  that  the  currency  should  be  again  altered,  that  lie 
would  undertake,  on  some  specific  night,  to  bring  the  motion  regularly  before  the 
House;  and  he  would  also  advise  him,  not  only  to  give  a  notice,  but  to  take  the 
trouble  to  propose  an  enactment;  and  come  to  the  Ilouse  reatly  to  show,  in  all  its 
details,  how  the  currency  was  to  be  depreciated,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  his 
measure  on  all  contracts,  and  how  the  distress  would  be  remedied  by  the  deprecia- 
tion he  meant  to  propose.  INIembers  seemed  to  conceive,  in  every  discussion,  that 
depreciating  the  currency  was  an  obvious  remedy  for  the  distress;  and  when  the 
hon.  baronet  brought  forward  the  important  measure  he  no  doubt  contemplated  on 
this  sut)ject,  he  should  be  ready  to  meet  his  argument :  on  the  present  occasion  he 
meant  only  to  make  one  or  two  sliort  observations.  He  could  not  understand  the 
hon.  baronet's  doctrine,  that  reducing  the  currency  fi\e  millions  in  amount  neccs- 
sarilv  reduced  the  income  of  the  country  fifty  millions.  He  could  not  see  why  the 
reduction  of  the  currency  should  rc-duce  the  income  to  a  ten  times  greater  amount. 
By  raising  the  value  of  money,  those  who  possessed  it  could  obtain  a  greater  com- 
mand over  comniodiiies.  He  admitted  that  there  was  a  certain  class  whose  property 
was  incumbered,  and  who  were  obliged  to  discharge  their  incumbrances  at  a  fixed 
sum ;  and  he  would  admit,  that  raising  the  value  of  money  was  a  hardship  on  them, 
bfit  to  those  destitute  of  incumbrance  it  was  no  hardship.  The  hon.  baronet  said, 
that  because  they  had  already  tampered  with  the  currency  this  was  a  reason  why 
they  should  tanii)er  with  it  again.  That  was  the  hon.  baronet's  argument : — we  had 
recently  tampered  with  the  currency,  and  we  ought  with  less  reserve  to  tamper  with 
it  again  ;  if  we  had  at  one  time  d<>preciated  the  currency,  the  same  argument  would 
apply  again  with  additional  force.  But  he  would  beg  the  hon.  baronet  to  recollect 
the  inconvenience  that  would  be  felt,  if  by  any  further  tampering  with  the  currency 
they  were  again  to  unsettle  after  ten  years'  continuance,  (for  so  long  had  the  currency 
been  established  on  its  present  basis,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  in  1822,) 
he  would  beg  the  hon.  baronet  to  recollect  the  vast  inconvenience  which  would 
result  from  their  again  unsettling  all  the  contracts  of  the  country.  Would  he  then 
attempt  to  alter  all  the  engagements  contracted  on  the  faith  of  Parliament,  that  an 
alteration  in  the  currency  should  not  again  take  place  ?  And  would  the  hon.  baronet 
venture  to  say  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  their  altering  the  currency,  in- 
fluencing and  deranging  all  the  contracts  that  had  been  entered  into  during  the  last 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years?  Not  only  would  the  hon.  baronet  unsettle  all  those  en- 
gagements; but  he  (Mr.  Peel)  wished  to  know  what  criterion  he  would  fix  upon  to 
determine  the  precise  standard.  There  was  one  other  point  connected  Avith  the  hon. 
baronet's  speech  on  which  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words.  If  the  House  were  to  de- 
termino  on  the  hon.  baronet's  proposition  to  depreciate  the  currency,  what  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence?  The  moment  that  the  public  who  held  paper  converti- 
ble into  gold  coin  found  that  that  gold  coin  was  to  be  deteriorated,  they  would  rush 
■with  their  paper  to  obtain  gold  before  the  deterioration.  If,  indeed,  the  hon.  baronet 
could,  by  bis  emphatic  will  alone,  instantly  alter  the  standard,  so  that  a  man  who  held 
paper  should  find  on  awaking  to-mnrrow  morning  that  for  that  paper  he  could  obtain 
only  eighteen  or  nineteen  shillings  in  the  poimd,  that  would  be  another  affair.     But 
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before  the  legislature  could  pass  a  bill  upon  the  subject,  every  man  who  held  paper, 
consulting  like  most  persons  his  individual  interest,  would  press  forward  to  obtain 
the  performance  of  the  engagement  which  had  been  made  with  him  in  the  medium 
in  which  that  engagement  had  been  contracted.  On  these  two  grounds,  therefore — 
first  on  the  impropriety  of  unsettling  all  the  pecuniary  engagements  which  had  been 
entered  into  since  the  year  1819,  or  rather  since  the  year  1816;  and  secondly,  on 
the  confusion  which  the  urgency  of  ihe  demand  for  gold  in  its  present  state  must 
necessarily  occasion — he  entreated  the  hon.  baronet  to  pause  before  he  dreamt  of 
proposing  a  deterioration  of  the  currency.  So  much  for  the  episode  which  the  hon. 
baronet  had  introduced  into  the  disonssion ;  and  now  a  few  words  upon  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen.  To  that  motion  there  were,  in  his  opinion,  more 
objections  than  it  would  be  convenient  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  by  stating. 
It  was  unusual  and  unprecedented.  It  was  unusual,  before  ministers  laid  the  esti- 
mutes  on  the  table,  and  stated  their  views  with  respect  to  taxation,  to  propose  a 
resolution,  not  to  repeal  any  particular  tax,  but  a  general  resolution  that  the  House 
would  proceed  to  repeal  a  certain  taxation.  What  was  to  be  gained  by  such  a  pro- 
position? If  the  resolution  were  not  agreed  to,  the  hon.  member  would  be  just  as 
much  at  liberty  to  propose  the  repeal  of  any  particular  tax  as  if  the  resolution  were 
curried.  In  fact,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  repeal  whatever  ta.xes  could  be 
repealed  consistently  with  the  public  benefit.  The  hon.  member,  therefore,  would 
not  advance  a  single  step,  if  all  that  he  meant  was,  that  the  House  should  repeal 
exactly  the  amount  of  taxes  which  their  duty  to  the  public  would  permit.  But  the 
proposed  resolution  went  further.  As  had  been  justly  observed  by  his  right  hon. 
friend,  it  went  to  dispose  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  Now,  that  might  be  a  proper  pro- 
position ;  but  undoubtedly  it  was  one  which  required  more  consideration  than  could 
be  given  to  it  when  introduced  incidentally  to  their  notice.  But  here,  without  an 
hour's  consideration,  it  was  proposed  to  determine  that  there  shoidd  be  no  sinking 
fund.  He  protested,  therefore,  against  the  adoption  of  that  Resolution  without 
further  consideration.  But  that  was  not  all.  It  was  impossible  to  separate  the 
motion  from  the  comments  with  which  the  hon.  member  had  accompanied  it.  The 
public  would  couple  the  resolution  Svith  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech.  Now,  in  that 
speech  he  proposed  to  reduce  the  expenditure,  and,  consequently,  the  taxation,  eight 
millions  and  a  half.  He  would  leave  the  House  to  judge  what  effect  would  be 
produced. on  the  public  mind  if  a  resolution  should  be  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Ciuninons,  promising  a  reduction  of  taxation  of  eight  millions  and  a  half.  Another 
objectionable  part  of  the  proposition  was,  that  it  had  no  specific  purpose.  The  hon. 
gentleman  proposed  to  remit  a  great  taxation,  but  he  did  not  particularize  the  taxes 
which  ought  to  be  remitted.  He  did  not  propose  that  the  tax  upon  soap,  upon 
candles,  upon  malt,  &c.  ought  to  be  remitted.  Now,  any  one  who  proposed  the 
remission  of  a  tax  ought  at  once  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  For  nothing 
coidd  be  so  injurious  to  the  retail  trader  as  to  leave  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  the 
taxes  which  it  was  intended  to  remit.  But  the  hon.  member  said,  "  Remit  taxation, 
but  leave  the  country  in  doubt  what  particular  taxes  you  will  remit."  The  conse- 
quence of  adopting  such  a  resolution,  coupled  with  such  a  speech,  would  be  not  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  coimtry,  but  to  suspend  business;  because  it  could  not  be 
known  for  three  or  four  weeks  what  particular  ta.xes  would  be  reduced.  The  hon. 
mend)er  would  have  adopted  a  more  rational  course  had  he  brought  forward  a  pro- 
position for  repealing  some  particular  tax,  and  taken  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 
An  hon.  gentleman  had  urged  as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  hon.  member's 
proposition,  that  it  would  atone  to  the  country  for  the  omission  in  the  King's  Speech, 
and  repair  the  disappointment  occasioned  by  doubting  the  existence  of  distress  in  the 
country.  He  knew  how  unpopular  any  person  made  himself  at  the  present  moment 
by  arcruing  against  the  existence  of  universal  and  overwhelming  distress.  He  was 
convinced,  however,  that  the  de.scription  of  the  distress  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
was  much  nearer  the  truth  than  any  description  characterising  it  as  universal  and 
overwhelming.  The  communications  which  he  had  received  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  since  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  from  persons  with  whom  he  was  un- 
acquainted, but  who  volunteered  their  statements,  concurred  in  declaring  that  there 
was  not  that  universal  distress  which  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  supposed.  Al- 
though he  admitted  that  there  was  distress  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  while  he 
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deeply  lamented  it,  yet  he  did  not  believe  that  it  extended  over  the  -ff  l)ole  kingdom,  or 
that  it  was;  so  severe  as  to  extinguish  all  hopes  of  remedy.  There  was  an  elasticity 
in  the  resources  of  the  country  which  he  was  persuaded  would  ultimately  lead  to  a 
return  of  comparative  prosperity  ;  and  he  did  not  think,  by  exaggerated  descriptions, 
and  by  exciting,  however  unintentionally,  general  despair  and  dismay,  that  we  should 
approximate  more  closely  to  the  restoration  of  confidence,  and  the  practicability  of 
diminishing  the  public  burthens. 

On  a  division  Mr.  Hume's  motion  was  negatived  by  184  against  69  ;  majority,  115. 
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February  16,  1830. 

Lord  John  Russell,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved,  "  That  this  House  learnt,  with 
satisfaction,  that  his  Majesty,  having  recently  concerted  with  his  Allies  measures 
for  the  pacification  and  final  settlement  of  Greece,  trusts  tluit  he  shall  be  enabled  at 
an  early  period,  to  communicate  to  parliament  the  particulars  of  this  arrangement, 
with  such  information  as  may  explain  the  course  which  his  Majesty  has  ])ur.-ued 
throughout  the  progress  of  these  important  transactions.  That  it  is  the  confident 
hopeof  this  House,that  such  final  settlement  will  be  found  to  secure  to  Greece  a  terri- 
tory sufficient  for  national  defence,  and  a  government  provided  with  full  powers  to 
adapt  itsinstiiutions  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
I  am  placed,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  give  such  general  explanations  to  the! 
noble  lord,  as  may  induce  him  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  uj)on  his  motion.  I  say  that  I  am  placed  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, because  the  House  will  recollect  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  in 
the  speech  from  the  Throne,  his  Majesty  stated,  that  in  conjunction  with  his 
Allies,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
concluding  a  final  arrangement  for  the  pacification  of  Greece,  and  tor  the  determina- 
tion of  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  Euro])e:  and  his  ]\Iajesty  was  pleased  to  add, 
that  all  the  papers  connected  with  that  arrangement,  sufficient  to  explain  the  course  he 
had  taken,  should  he  laid  before  Parliament  at  an  early  period.  In  my  official  ca- 
pacity I  am,  of  course,  cognizant  of  those  papers ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking-  that 
nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient  than  for  me  at  the  present  moment  to  be  drawn 
into  an  untimely  discussion  which  may  involve  that  information  of  which  ere  long  the 
House  will  be  in  possession.  Were  I  drawn  into  such  a  discussion,  I  do  not  know 
how  I  coidd  avoi(l  availing  mj'self  of  that  inibrmution,  thus  obtaining  an  advantage 
in  debate  which  others  do  not  enjoj'.  I  therefore  trust  tliat  the  object  of  the  noble 
lord  will  be  attaine.i,  although  I  do  not  enter  into  that  discussion  ;  but  if  it  should 
hereafter  arise,  and  if  the  noble  lord  should  deem  it  necessary  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House,  I  hope  that  the  forms  of  the  House  will  not  prevent  my  offering  some 
further  observations.  Th^  noble  lord  avows  that  his  main  object  is,  if  possible,  to 
procure  an  explanation  on  two  points  which  he  deems  of  pressing  importance. — First, 
the  nature  of  the  institutions  provided  by  the  Allies  for  the  future  government  of 
Greece;  second,  the  territorial  limits  to  be  assigned  to  the  new  State.  On  the  first 
point  I  apprehend  I  shall  be  enabled  to  give  comyjlete  satisfaction.  I  can  assure  the 
noble  lord,  that  in  the  arrangements,  the  bases  of  which  have  been  laid  by  the  Allies 
who  are  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  although  the  noble  lord  seems  to 
have  heard  runiuurs  to  the  contrary,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  dictate  despotic 
monarchy  to  Greece.  No  provision  is  made  in  the  arrangements  Mhich  can  control 
the  establishment  of  such  institutions  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  y)resent  situa- 
tion of  Greece.  I  can  also  venture  to  disclaim,  certainly  on  the  part  of  my  own 
country,  and  1  believe  on  the  part  of  France  and  Russia,  any  wish  to  interfere  with 
theformationof  suchinstitutionsas  are  best  calculated  to  securetheliberty  and  promote 
the  happiness  of  Greece.  Into  the  second  point,  which  relates  to  the"  limits  of  the 
new  State,  I  can  scarcely  enter  without  an  infringement  of  the  principle  to  which  I 
referred  at  the  commencement  of  my  observatio'ns.  On  the  iSnd  of  March  the 
Protocol  was  issued  to  which  the  noble  Lord  referred,  and  which  in  some  way  or 
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other  obtained  publicity  in  the  continental  Journals,  relating  to  the  limits  of  Greece, 
and  the  noble  lord  has  expressed  his  apprehensions  that  the  boundaries  now 
about  to  be  assigned  will  be  less  than  those  mentioned  in  the  Protocol.  1  feel  that 
the  present  is  not  the  occasion  for  entering  into  the  details,  but  I  can  venture  to 
assure  the  noble  lord,  that  the  arrangement  now  in  progress  for  the  independence, 
happiness,  and  security  of  Greece  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  favourable  than 
that  which  was  contemplated  in  the  Protocol.  The  tecritorial  limits  may  be  less 
extensive,  but  the  compensation  for  the  inore  confined  limits  will,  I  think,  be  found 
ample.  The  noble  lord  justly  observes,  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  those  countries 
which  entered  into  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  to  give  Greece  such  security  as  in 
her  infancy  will  protect  her  from  foreign  interference:  he,  therefore,  wishes  that  she 
shall  have  a  frontier  capable  of  being  easily  defended.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  me 
to  assure  the  noble  lord  that  tliere  is  no  such  limitation  of  the  new  state  as  he  appears 
to  believe  is  contemplated — that  the  boundaries  will  be  far  more  extensive  than  the 
Morea,  and  that  will  include  all  those  places  with  which  our  historical  recollections 
are  gratefully  associated,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  frontier  will  in  a  considerable 
degree  atlord  the  means  of  defence.  But  the  (p'.estion  of  limits  is  of  much  less  im- 
portance, provided  those  states  which  entered  into  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  have 
completed  that  arrangement,  which  we  hope  will  be  a  fulfilment  of  that  engagement — 
provided  al<n,  tliat  those  states,  under  whose  fostering  care  this  new  governmeirt  is 
to  be  establi>hfd,  feel  that  interest  in  its  prosperity  which  will  induce  them,  until  its 
resources  are  oi"  themselves  sutficieni,  to  undertake  the  guarantee  of  its  independence. 
With  regard  to  the  anxiety  of  this  country  to  support  the  government  of  Turkey, 
it  will  be  recollected  by  the  noble  lord,  that  on  a  former  occasion  some  sarcastic 
remarks  were  ma«le  upon  the  supposed  attachment  of  ministers  to  Turkish  insti- 
tutions— as  if,  because  they  did  not  wish  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman 
power,  they  necessarily  admirt-d  its  institutions!  At  that  time  I  protested  against 
any  such  inference,  and  I  added  that  I  tiiought  I  could  jjidve,  by  the  opinions  of 
statesmen  strongly  attached  to  liberty  and  liberal  institutions,  that  it  was  possible  to 
entertain  a  desire  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Turkey  without  'lie  implication  that  it 
was  fit  to  support  its  systen>-of  internalgovcrnment.  The  noble  lord  has  spoken  of 
the  opinion  entertained  by  Mr.  Fox  in  ITi'l,  but  in  1806  the  circumstances  of  Europe 
were  certainly  such  as  to  induce  Mr.  Fox  to  think  that  it  was  for  the  general 
interest  of  Europe — for  the  sake  of  the  preservation  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world, 
that  the  independence  of  Turkey  should  be  secured.  Tliere  was  another  proof  of  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Fox  on  this  subject,  which  I  did  not  bring  forward.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussions  with  the  French  government  in  1806,  a  proposition  was  made  by 
Prince  Talleyrand,  that  some  compensation  should  be  made  to  Sicily,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  state,  consisting  of  Albania,  and  the  ^Morea.  Mr.  Fox  protested 
against  this  proposed  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  contending  that  it  ought  to  be 
part  of  the  policy  of  Great  Hritain,  France,  and  Russia,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  Turkish  power.  Mr.  Fox,  therefore,  attached  great  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Turkey  as  an  independent  state;  but  I  hope  that  the  mention  of  this 
topic  will  not  tend  to  introduce  discussion.  I  did  not  on  a  former  day  mean  to  state 
Mr.  Fox's  views  as  to  the  gemral  system  of  European  policy.  I  only  wished  to 
show  by  that  instance,  that  public  men,  in  accordance  with  the  example  of  their 
predecessors,  might  attach  importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey 
without  neces-^arily  leading  to  the  inference  that  they  approved  the  system  of  internal 
government  in  Turkey.  If  the  noble  lord  had  brought  forward  his  motion  in  a 
hostile  manner;  if  he  himself  had  not  said  that  he  rather  introduced  it  in  order  to 
procure  from  ministers  such  an  answer  and  such  information  as  they  could  give  con- 
sistently with  their  duty ;  and  if  I  thought  he  meant  to  press  it  to  a  division,  I  should 
feel  under  the  necessity  of  at  once  opposing  it;  but  considering  the  promise  of  the 
Crown  at  the  earliest  period  to  afford  information,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  complicated  relations  of  this  country  with  regard  to  Greece,  as  they  have  existed 
during  the  last  three  years,  to  entitle  this  House  so  far  to  withhold  its  confidence  from 
the  present  servants  of  the  Crown,  that  it  should  undertake  to  express  an  opinion 
before  it  has  obtained  the  information  on  which  an  opinion  ought  to  be  founded.  I  beg 
ihe  House  to  recollect  that  when  the  present  government  (I  mean  the  administration  of 
the  Duke  of  WeUington)  came  into  office,  they  found  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  July  in  ex- 
53- Vol.  II. 
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istence;  the  objects  of  that  Treaty  were  nece?=arily  vague  and  imperfect,  but  the  inle;i 
tion  of  it  was  to  apply  an  immediate  remedy  to  an  enormous  edl  affecting  the  interests 
of  every  commercial  country.    Although  the  present  Ministry  were  not  the  authors  of 
that  Treaty,  yet,  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  its  execution,  we  were  as  desirous  to 
fulfil  its  objects  in  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  as  was  Mr.  Canning  himself.     VV'hat  were 
the  facts?     Shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  power,  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  Treaty  found  herself,  on  grounds  quite  extrinsic,  involved  in  a  war 
with  Turkey.     Against  the  right  of  Russia-to  enter  into  that  war  we  did  not  protest, 
but  left  her  to  pursue  the  line  of  policy  she  deemed  it  proper  to  take.     It  has  been 
said,  that  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  government  generally, 
were  in  some  respects  responsible  ibr  t'.ie  precipitation  and  rashness  wiih  which 
Turkey  commenced  hostilities,  and  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  she  persevered  in 
them  ;  it  has  also  been  contended  that  we  were  deceived  as  to  the  result,  and  thouglit 
that  Turkey  could  maintain  a  successful  resistance      The  main  charge  against  us, 
however,  has  been,  that  Turkey  was  in  some  way  improperly  induced  to  place  reliance 
on   the  friendship  and  goodwill  of  Great   Britain,  particularly  after  she  had   been 
termed  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  our  '  ancient  ally,"  and  that  in  consequence 
of  that  alliance,  she  was  led  to  embroil  herself  in  war.     Now,  a  simple  reference  to 
a  few  dates,  without  entering  into  any  argument,  will  totally  disprove  this  charge. 
I  vindicate  not  only  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  that  of  Lord 
Goderich,  from  the  imputation  of  having  created  an  impression  on  the  part  of  Turkey, 
that  she  might  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  England,  either  directly  or  indirectly.     It 
so  happens  that  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  fought  on  the  •20th  October,  1827,  and 
the  account  of  it  reached  Constantinople  on  the  1st  Nov.  following.     The  Ambas- 
sadors of  tlie  Allied  Powers,  and  the  Minister  of  England  as  one  of  those  Powers,  in 
consequence  of  their  total  dissatisfac:ion  with  the  assurances  given  by  Turkey,  left 
Constantinople  about  the  20th  December,  1827.     Turkey  had,  therefore,   at  that 
time,  first,  the  proof  that  England  had  taken  her  share  in  the  battle  of  Navarino; 
and  next,  the  i-roof  that  England  was  disjjlcascd  with  the  course  she  had  taken,  by 
the  departure  of  her  ambassador  from  the  ca;)ital.     It  was  on  the  very  day  that  the 
British  Ambassador  left  Constantinople  that  the  Porte  was  infatuated  enough  to 
issue  that  document  called  a  Ilatti-sehorrift',  and  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  war.     It  was  issued  on  the  20th  Dt  cember,  and  it  was  not  until  the  3rd  January 
that  my  noble  friend  was  made  Prime  Minister.     When  he  was  so  appointed,  it  was 
not  known  that  the  Hatti-scherriff  had  been  published  by  Turkey,  nor  did  that  fact 
transpire  until  after  she  had  been  designated  in  the  King's  speech  the  "  ancient  ally" 
of  this  country.     These  facts  show  that  it  was  impossible  that  any  foolish  reliance 
on  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  England  could  have  induced  Turkey  to  enter 
into  the  war  with   Russia ;  for  that  war  Turkey  is  alone  responsible,  and  for  her 
perseverance  in  it  she  is  also  alone  responsible ;  in  both  cases  she  acted  not  only 
without  the  encouragement  but  directly  against  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of 
Great  Britain.     It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  although  she  entered  into  that  war  ujjon 
the  consideration  of  her  own  case,  and  without  any  such  reliance  upon  Great  Britain, 
still  it  should  have  been  the  policy  of  this  government  to  interfere  actively  to  pre- 
vent the  disa'^trous  issue  of  the  war.     Here  I  must  say,  as  indeed  has  been  already 
said,  that  before  England  fs  induced  to  second  a  war  of  that  nature,  it  becomes  her 
first  to  ask  the  question  whether  the  proposed  hostilities  are  just  and  necessary.     In 
the  llatti-scherriff,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  aggression  of  Russia,  three  declara- 
tions were  publicly  given  : — First,  a  religious  appeal  was  made  to  all  jNIahometans 
to  take  up  arms  against  Russia;  next,  there  was  a  positive  statement  that  Turkey 
would  only  enter  into  negotiations  with  Russia  to  deceive  her  and  to  gain  time,  tlie 
better  to  prepare  new  means  of  resistance ;  thirdly,  that  she  had  signed  the  treaty 
of  Ackermann  with  the  intention  of  violating  it,  and  that  she  never  M'ould  fulfil  any 
of  its  conditions. — Therefore,  not  only  were  we  not  responsible  for  tlie  conduct  of 
that  power  in  engaging  in  the  war,  but  if  we  had  undertaken  her  defence,  we  must 
have  undertaken  it  upon  grounds  which  no  honest  minister  could  approve.     What- 
ever importance  we  might  attach  to  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  and  whatever  wish  we 
might  entertain  to  see  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  I  muht  pro- 
test against  the  notion  that  England  ought  to  be  bound  by  the  rashness  or  folly  which 
might  influence  the  councils  of  others.     The  conduct  of  England  in  attempting  to 
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mediate  was  perfectly  consistent  with  wisdom  ;  but  there  was  no  oblig^afion;  express 
or  implied,  of  treaty,  of  good  faith,  or  of  policy,  which  could  induce  or  justify  her 
in  actively  interfering:  by  meatis.of  war  with  the  issue  of  the  i)ending  contest.     Still, 
notwithstanding  that  war,  and  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
England  and  France  were  placed  as  neutral  powers,  having  to  execute  the  treaty  of 
6tli  July  with  Russia,  a  belligerent,  we  felt  it  so  important  to  Europe,  and  above  all, 
we  had  contracted  such  obligations  to  Greece,  that  we  were  compelled  to  ovei'come 
every  minor  difficulty,  and  to  persevere  in  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  treaty. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  succeeded  :  that  treaty  is  on   the  eve  of  its  final 
accomplishment;  peace   has   been    preserved;  and   whatever   may  have   been    the 
original  intentions  of  tlie  authors  of  the  treaty,  1  will  venture  to  say  that  in   the 
result  it  will  be  found  that  the  three  great  parties  to  the  Protocol  never  at  first  con- 
templated any  settlement  so  favourable  to  (ireece  as  that  which,  I  think,  consistently 
with  justice  to  Tuikcy,  we  have  been  enabled  to  make.     Let  me  remind  the  House 
that  by  the  treaty  of  the  Gth  July,   nothing  more  was  contemplated  than  the  esta- 
blishment of  that  sort  of  qualified  independence  which  would  have  left  the  state  of 
Greece  the  vassal  to  the  Porte,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  considerable  tribute  : 
the  Porte  would  even  have  had  the  power  to  interfere  in  the  nomination  of  the  Greek 
governors.     Hy  intervening  events  and  by  negotiation,  we  havt;  been  able  to  establish 
the  complete  independence  of  Greece.     She  no  longer  holds  the  rank  of  a  mere 
vassal  dependent  upon  the  Porte,  but  she  will  take  her  place  among  the  independent 
nations  cf  Euro])e.     Having  effected  these  objects,   notwithstanding  the  difficidties 
opposed  to  us,   I  apprehend  it  will  be  felt,  from  what  I  have  stated,  that  there  has 
been  that  degree  of  harmony  and  good  faith  in  the  councils  of  the  '•  th.ree  great 
powers.  Great  Hritain,  France,  and  Russia,"  wliich  will  at  least  induce  the  House 
to  suspend  its  judgment   until  tiie  promisi'd  papers  can  be  laid  upon   the  tabic. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  course  of  tlie>e  transactions  to  justify  suspicion.     I 
concur  with  the  noble  lord,  that  it  mn.ot  be  the  policy  of  this  country  to  see  that  a 
new  State  thus  formed  is  place<l  in  a  situation  in  which  it  can  be  prosperous ;  and  I 
join  with  him  heartily  in  the  earnest  wish  he  has  exjjressed,  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
present  day  may  recover  from  the  torpor  of  long  slavery,  and  be  enabled  to  emulate 
the  glory  of  their  predecessors,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
that  arise  from  the  ])rogress  of  knowledge,  and   from  the  establishment  of  those 
institutions  which,  in  happy  countries  like  this,  are  calculated  to  insure  the  posses- 
sion of  civil  and  religious  liberty; 

In  reply  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Peel  said.  I  am  extremely  sorry,  that  when  I 
stated  that  his  Majesty's  government  bad  been  able  to  execute  the  treaty  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  had  been  conceived,  and  even  to  carry  it  further,  anyone  should  suppose 
that  I  thereby  intended  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  present  government  and  the 
original  frainers  of  the  treaty.  I  said  that  wc  had  carried  the  treaty  further  than 
Mr.  Canning,  but  th;!t  has  been  because  events  have  arisen  which  Mr.  Canning  was 
not  able  to  foresee.  Rut,  Sir,  I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  manner 
in  which  my  noble  friend  has  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject;  there 
were  first  addressed  some  questions  to  me,  and  when  they  were  answered,  the  noble 
lord  (Palmerston)  has  risen  to  found  a  statement  upon  thcni;  I  therefore  think  that 
I  have  a  right  to  complain,  because  I  certainly  did  not  conceive  that  these  answers 
would  form  tlie  groundwork  of  the  unpremeditated  impromptu  delivered  by  my  noble 
friend.  Wiiat  a  situation  am  I  placed  in  by  answering  these  questions?  Was  it  fair 
on  such  a  ground  to  enter  into  the  description  of  boundaries — was  it  proper  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  attaching  Candia  to  Greece.  Can  I  in  reply  state  and  argue 
upon  all  tho-ic  circumstances  of  which  the  House  is  not  yet  in  possession  ?  Can  I 
enter  into  the  reasons  why,  because  there  has  been  a  rebellion,  not  only  England, 
but  all  tlie  other  powers  have  forced  Turkey  to  a  submission,  to  which,  under  ot!;er 
circumstances,  they  would  not  have  consented?  But,  Sir,  even  if  my  noble  friend 
shall  succeed  in  procuring  a  majority  for  the  noble  lord's  motion,  it  will  still  leave 
the  government  unfettered  as  to  Candia,  for  the  noble  lord's  motion  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that :  and  I  protest  that  I  will  not  be  drawn  to  enter  into  the  discussion  by 
the  course  pursued,  trusting  the  House  will  feel  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed, 
and  that  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived  for  that  discussion.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  in  fair- 
ness enter  into  that  discussion,  and  I  will  not  enter  into  it ;  but  I  trust  that  the  House 
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will  not  from  this  resolution  of  mine,  draw  any  unfair  conclusion.  My  noble  friend 
has  stated,  that  if  England  would  consent  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  Greece,  he  was 
pretty  sure  that  the  oilier  powers  who  have  joined  in  the  treaty  would  not  be  opposed 
to  such  extension.  Certainly  this  is  a  statement  \\hich  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  from 
ray  noble  friend.  I  do  not,  however,  know  in  whose  confidence  he  may  be,  or  whom 
he  may  undertake  to  represent  in  making  that  statement,  unless  he  comes  to  tliat 
conclusion  from  having  been  in  otlice  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  This, 
however,  at  all  events,  I  can  state  to  the  House,  that  the  most  perfect  harmony  on 
the  question  of  boundaries  exists  between  the  contracting  powers;  and  that  the 
arrangements  will  be  found  worthy  of  the  sanction  of  parliament. 

Lord  Palmerston  having  explained,  Mr.  Peel  also  spoke  in  explanation. — I  can 
assure  my  noble  friend  that  I  admit  his  perfect  right  to  express  his  opinions,  and  to 
have  them  considered  expressly  as  his  own ;  and  if  I  had  objected  to  it,  I  should  have 
been  justlj'  subject  to  censure.  But  I  was  not  speaking  of  opinions,  but  of  facts. 
Neither  did  I  impute  to  my  noble  friend  any  improper  disclosure  of  the  information 
he  obtained  while  in  office  ;  all  that  I  stakd  was.  that  having  made  a  speech,  I  was 
placed  under  a  disadvantage  when  my  noble  friend  entered  into  details.  The  fact  to 
which  I  i-eferred  was  this — that  my  noble  friend  stated  certain  circumstances  in  such 
a  manner  as  must  have  led  those  who  heard  him,  to  suppose  that  he  spoke  from 
authority,  and  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  negotiations  between  the  powers, 
thereby  leading  those  who  heard  him  to  conclude  that  England  stood  alone  on  the 
question  of  limits;  and  that  if  she  would  waive  her  objections  on  that  head,  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  powers  would  also  waive  theirs.  For  this  reason 
I  thought  it  necessai-y  to  state  that  the  three  contnicting  powers  wei'e  au-reed  upon 
this  point,  and  that  there  was  no  such  want  of  hai'mony  as  my  noble  friend  would 
have  made  out.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  made  the  observations  I  did ;  and  I 
beg  to  assure  him,  that  in  making  them  I  did  not  in  the  least  intend  to  impute  to 
him  any  improper  disclosures. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  declined  to  divide  the  House  on  his  motion,  it  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 


FEES  PAID  BY  PERSONS  ACQUITTED. 

February  17,  1830. 

Me.  Secretary  Peel  rose,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill — by  which,  however,  he  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  immediate  object 
which  he  had  in  view  would  be  gained —iiamely,  a  bill  to  abolish  all  fees  hereff)foi-e 
payable  by  persons  on  their  acquittal  or  otlipr  discharge  from  any  criminal  charge. 
In  1818  abill  had  passed  that  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  which  must  certainly  have  been  to  abolish  all  such  fees,  for  it  enacted 
that  no  fee  should  be  paid  on  the  ac(iuittal  of  any  prisoner  chai-ged  with  felony  or 
misdemeanour.  The  construction  which  had  been  put  upon  that  bill,  however,  was 
that  it  was  applicable  only  to  pei'sons  i-etained  in  custody,  tried  and  acquitted,  and 
not  to  persons  who  were  only  held  to  bail,  and  afterwards  tried  and  acquitted.  The 
object  of  his  bill  was  to  relieve  all  acquitted  persons,  \vhether  they  had  been  in  custody 
or  only  held  to  bail,  from  the  payment  of  fees  upon  acquittal.  At  present,  a  person 
so  circumstanced  was  liable  to  pay  13s.  4d.  to  the  clerk  ot  the  peace,  2s.  to  the  crier 
of  the  court,  and  (which  was  the  most  exti-aordinary  fee  of  all)  12s.  to  the  jury  on 
every  traverse.  On  grave  consideration,  however,  it  appeared  to  him  that  tlie  bill 
for  which  he  was  about  to  move  would  not  go  far  enough.  It  would  only  relieve 
the  person  acquitted  from  the  payment  of  fees,  but  he  would  still  be  subject  to  the 
payment  of  diflerent  fees  for  the  formal  processes  of  the  court.  Among  other 
charges  there  was  drawing  up  the  record,  for  which  the  person  tried  had  to  pay  a 
shilling  a  fcdio;  amounting  in  some  cases  to  five  or  six  pounds,  and  in  many  to  two 
or  three  ;  although  in  numerous  instances  no  record  whatever  was  drawn  up.  Since 
he  had  given  notice  of  his  bill,  the  hon.  member  for  Cumberland  had  expressed  his 
intention  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  amount  of 
fees  receivable  by  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  the  authority  on  which  those  fees  were 
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demanded.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  liighly  approved  of  the  proposition,  and  if  that  committee 
were  appointed,  he  would  not  press  his  bill  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  until  the 
result  of  its  enquiries  were  known.  He  understood  that  last  year  it  was  a  question 
with  many  country  gentlemen  whether  granting  compensation  for  fees  were  desirable, 
very  large  sums  having  been  demanded  on  that  score.  The  act  of  1815,  to  which 
he  had  before  alluded,  provided  compensation  for  the  officers  whose  fees  it  took 
away,  and  subjected  the  countj'  to  the  payment  of  that  compensation.  He  confessed, 
however,  that  he  did  not  see  the  justice  of' rendering  the  county  liable  at  all  times  ; 
although,  with  respect  to  fees,  he  was  certainly  inclined  to  think  that  on  the  termi- 
nation of  all  existing  interests  it  might  be  advisable  that  they  should  cease.  The 
whole  subject  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  as  he  understood  the  hon.  member 
for  Cumberland  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  moving  for  the  committee  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  he  would  merely  now  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  but 
postpone  any  furtlier  proceeding  on  it  until  the  committee  had  enquired  into  the 
subject.     Tlic  right  hon.  gentleman  accordingly  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill. 

In  reply  to  an  observation  by  Sir  T.  Baring, 

Mr.  I'eel  said,  he  liad  abstained  from  giving  an  opinion  as  to  whether  all  officers 
in  those  courts  to  which  his  bill  had  reference  should  be  paid  by  salary  or  by  fees. 
All  he  asked  wa.s,  whether,  wlien  an  individual  was  discharged,  he  should  be  called 
on  to  pay  for  that  which  was  not  e  <ential  to  his  defence.  He  did  not  say  that  he 
meant  to  do  away  all  fees  and  substitute  a  fi.\ed  salary.  That  was  a  point  of  grave 
importance  and  required  much  consideration. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


LAW  REFORMS. 
February  18,  1830. 

Mr.  Sf.ciikt.vrt  Peel  rose  to  make  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  re- 
specting the  reform  of  the  courts  of  law.  Refore  he  proceeded,  he  begged  that  so 
nmch  of  the  royal  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  as  related  to  the  measures 
for  the  imj)rijveuieuts  of  the  courts  of  law  might  bo  now  read. 

The  clerk  of  the  House  then  read  as  follows  : — "  His  Majesty  commands  us  to 
acquaint  yon  that  his  attention  has  been  of  late  earnestly  directed  to  various  im- 
portant considerations  connected  with  improvements  in  the  general  administration 
of  the  law.  His  Majesty  has  directed  that  measures  shall  be  submitted  for  your 
deliberation  of  which  some  are  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  his  majesty,  to  faciUtate 
and  expedite  the  course  of  justice  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and 
others  appear  to  be  necessary  preliminaries  to  a  revision  of  the  practice  and  pro- 
ceediug-i  of  the  superior  courts.  We  are  commanded  to  assure  you  that  his  majesty 
feels  conlident  that  you  will  give  your  best  attention  and  assistance  to  subjects  of  such 
deep  and  lasting  concern  to  the  wellbeing  of  his  people."  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
then  i)ri)ceeded  to  say,  that  in  moving,  pursuant  to  notice,  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  ascertaining  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  officers  in  the  courts  of 
common  law,  he  thought  it  might  be  convenient  and  advantageous  to  the  House 
that,  at  an  early  period  of  tlie  session,  he  should  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  to  it  a  general  outline  of  the  measures  connected  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  the  law  referred  to  in  his  majesty's  gracious  speech 
from  the  throne  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  each  of  these  measures  would  require  a  separate  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration, but  still  he  considered  it  of  importance,  that  previously  to  entering 
upon  the  separate  consideration  of  each  of  them,  the  House  should  be  in  possession 
of  the  views  and  objects  of  his  majesty's  government  in  a  connected  form,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  general  scope 
and  tendency  of  the  proposed  measures.  He  was  convinced  that  his  majesty's  con- 
fidence in  the  House  (which  he  had  graciously  expressed  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne),  and  his  reliance  upon  the  disposition  of  the  House  to  lend  every  attention 
and  assistance  in  the  progress  of  these  measures,  had  not  been  misplaced,  a  id  would 
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not  be  disappointed.  He  was  himself  copfident,  whatever  shades  of  difference  might 
exist  in  the  opinions  entertained  by  members  of  that  House  upon  political  questions, 
however  different  their  views  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  the  distress  mentioned  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  and  which  was  unfortunately  more  or  less  prevalent  throughout 
the  country — whatever  ditterence  might  exist  on  the  subject  of  our  foreign  or  domestic 
policy,  he  was  confident,  liowever  the  attention  of  the  House  might  be  occasionally 
occupied  with  these  considerations,  that  hon.  meml)ers  would  not  be  so  exclusively 
engaged  in  them  as  to  allow  such  matters  to  withdraw  their  attention  from  the  perhaps 
less  interesting  and  animating  discussion  of  legal  improvements,  which  were,  however, 
far  from  being  of  slight  consequence  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  country.  He 
alluded  to  the  intended  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  administration 
of  justice.  He  felt  confident  that  members  would  indulge  him  and  favour  him  with 
tlieir  attention  while  he  stated  the  general  outline  of  these  measures.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  they  would  make  allowances  for  his  want  of  professional  education  and 
professional  experience,  a  circumstance  that  might  render  some  of  his  explanations 
less  intelUgible  than  they  woidd  otherwise  be  upon  such  a  subject.  He  was  also 
satisfied  that  the  House  would  take  into  account  the  necessary  occupation  of  his  time 
in  otlier  matters,  which  the  peculiar  duties  of  Ids  office  rendered  still  more  pressing 
than  the  present  subject  (important  as  it  was),  and  that  they  would  overlook  any 
errors  or  oversights  wl'.icii  he  might  commit.  The  technical  details  of  the  subject 
he  left  to  the  discussion  of  others  who  were  better  qualified  than  he  was,  by  their 
habits  and  education,  to  deal  with  them;  but  he  considered  it  to  be  a  part  of  his  duty 
to  present  to  the  House,  in  a  popular  form,  the  great  and  general  principles  of  the 
improvements  to  be  proposed,  so  as  to  render  them  iniciligible  to  others  who,  like 
himself,  did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  professional  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  House  was  aware  that,  some  sliort  time  since,  his  Majesty,  in  compliance  with 
an  address  of  the  House,  liad  appointed  two  commissions  of  enquiry — the  one  for  the 
purpose  of  enquiring  into  "the  jiractice  and  proceedings  of  the  superior  courts  of  com- 
mon law — the  other  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  relative  to  real  property. 
He  must  give  credit  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ojjposite  for  a  great  share 
in  the  appointment  of  those  commissions  which  iie  had  suggested  in  the  able,  learned, 
and  comprehensive  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  session  before  last,  upon  the 
subject  of  legal  reforms.  Though  there  was  a  (pialification  of  the  proposal  with  which 
that  speech  concluded  in  the  course  subsequently  taken,  it  was  apparent  tliat  the 
object  of  the  speech  was  the  appointment  of  commissions  of  enquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  law,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement.  The  House  was  aware  that  reports  had  been 
made  by  each  of  those  commissions,  which  in  each  case  did  the  highest  credit  to  the 
views  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  tliem,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  they  proceeded 
to  fulfil  their  duties  and  accomplish  the  intentions  for  which  they  had  been  appointed. 
With  respect  to  the  report  of  the  common  law  commissioners,  it  embraced  several 
matters  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  due  administration  ofjusticeand  to  thedespatch 
of  business  in  the  superior  courts  of  common  law,  and  the  increased  activity  of  those 
courts.  The  second  report  of  the  common  law  commissioners  would  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty  in  a  few  days.  It  was  a  report  embracing  objects  of  much  higher  con- 
sideration and  importance  than  the  first.  From  the  communications  he  had  had  with 
the  commissioners  of  enquiry  into  the  practice  of  the  common  law  he  could  inform 
the  House,  that  the  second  report,  which  he  trusted  shortly  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
lay  before  the  House,  would  embrace — First,  the  expeditsncy  of  investing  the  superior 
courts  with  new  powers  of  a  summary  and  equitable  kind,  calculated  to  economise  time 
and  money  in  legal  proceedings,  and  prevent  the  too  frequent  resort  to  the  aid  of 
courts  of  equity.  The  second  point  adverted  to  by  the  commissioners  was  a  subject  of 
great  importance — it  referred  to  the  verification  of  written  documents  be  fore  trial.  The 
third  recommendation  related  to  compulsory  arbitration  in  matters  of  accounts. 
Tlie  fourth  to  an  abridgment  and  simplification  of  the  obsolete  and  useless  forms  of 
pleading.  There  were  also  other  matters  introduced  in  the  forthcoming  report, 
which  were  of  scarcely  less  importance  to  the  due  administration  of  the  law,  but 
he  had  mentioned  these,  deeming  them  of  the  highest  consequence.  The  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  of  real  property  had  also  made 
one  report,  and  he  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  announce  at  an  early  period  the 
production  of  another,  in  continuation  of  their  labours  upon  that  important  subject. 
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With  respect  to  both  commissions,  every  member,  who  had  turned  his  attention  to 
the  subject,   would  freely  and  readily  admit  the  great  importance  of  our   being' 
enabled  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  legal  reform  simultaneously,  and  in  a 
systematic  manner.     We  ought  not  to  attempt  partial  reforms,  but  endeavour  to 
effect  a  general  improvement  in  the  practice  and  administration  of  the  law.     The 
whole  subject  of  the  law — the  subjects  of  enquiry  before  each  commission — were  so 
intimately  connected  and  interwoven  together,  that  until  we  were  in  possession  of 
the  entire  views  of  the  commissioners  in  relation  to  them,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
jio-lpone  partial  reforms  in  the  law,  and  wait  till  we  had  the  whole  question  fairly 
before  us.     Perhaps  there  were  parts  of  the  system,  which,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  urgency,  we  might  venture  to  touch ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  whole 
was  so  interwoven,  the  several  branches  of  enquiry  were  so  closely  connected,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  partial  legislation  was  so  great,  that  ho  fully  concurred  with 
the  commissioners  in  deprecating  the  adoption  of  partial  and  isolated  measures,  and 
in  waiting  till  we  could  deal  with  the  whole  subject  at  once.     He  must  advert 
to  another  commission  that  had  been  recently  appointed,  not  in  consequence  of 
an  address  to  the  crown,  but  directly  on  behalf  of  his  majesty  ;  it  was  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  enquiry  into  tlie  present  state  of  our  ecclesiastical  law,  with  a  view 
to  revising  the  proceedings  had  in  suits  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  a  suit  till  its  close.     So  much  for  what  he  might  call  the  preliminary 
l»roceedings  that  liad  been  adopted  f  .r  the  furtherance  of  legal  reform,     lie  purposed, 
at  a  future  period,  to  present  to  the  legislature  thg  views  and  opinions  of  the  com- 
missioners— the   results  of  the   enquiries   of  those   intelligent,   disinterested,    and 
dispassionate  men,  on  the  subject  of  the  suj)»;rior  ourts — of  the  laws  (<f  real  property 
— and  of  the  practice  and  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.     'J'ho  immediate 
object  of  the  bill  which  he  was  tluMi  about  to  ask.  leave  to  introduce  was,  to  facilitate 
the  future  promotion  of  legal  improvement — to  lay  the  grouni!work  of  reform  in  the 
practice  and  proceeilings  of  our  courts.     Its  princljde  would  be  to  regulate  the  ap- 
propriation of  fees  now  received  by  individuals  hohling  ])atent  oHioes  for  life,  or  a 
■specific  term  of  years.     His  experience  of  legal  reforms  had  satisfied  him  that  th&. 
existence  of  patent  olHces  formed  one  of  the  grcate.^it  obstacles  to  improvements  in 
the  law.     It  tlierefore  became  absolutely  necessary  to  look  at  the  wliole  (piestion, 
and  devise  a  measure  by  means  of  which  the  establishment  <jf  vested  interests  in 
courts  of  justice  should  be  brought  to  an  end.     In  almost  every  attempt  to  introduce 
partial  reforms  in  the  law,  we  were  met  by  vested  interests,  which  impeded  our 
operations.     The  usual  course  in  such  cases  was  to  provide  the  means  of  compen- 
sation for  the  holders  of  patent  offices  ;  having  enacted  the  abolition  of  their  fees,  wo 
ascertained  their  value,  and  gave  the  parties  a  claim  on  the  consolidated  fund  for  their 
amount.     But  it  frequently  iiappened  that  the  effect  of  taking  awaj^  the  fees  of  one 
officer  in  a  court  was  directly  and  materially  to  increase  the  fees  receivable  by  an- 
other officer  ;    and  when,  at  a  subsequent  period,  we  came  to  deal  with  the  interests 
of  the  second  officer,  a  cla'm  was  raised  for  compensation,  not  only  to  the  amount  of 
the  original  value  of  t"ie  office,  but  to  the  extent  of  the  increased  profits  which  he  had 
derived  in  consequence  of  a  previous  reform.     lie  feared  that  this  had  been  the  case 
more  particularly  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  partial  measures  of 
reform.     The  public  had  thus  been  expo.sed  to  considerable  inconvenience  and  great 
pecuniary  loss.      lie  was  therefore  for  looking  all  at  once  at  the  whole  question  of 
vested  interests,  with  a  view  to  provide  a  mode  by  which,  without  any  act  of  indi- 
vidual injustice,  officers  should  in  future  hold  all  legal  situations  of  a  subordinate 
nature  in  dependence  upon  those  by  whom  tlicy  were  a{)pointed,  so  as  to  enable  par- 
liament to  proceed  to  legal  reforms  and  alterations,  without  giving  to  individuals  who 
might  be  affected  by  tlicm  a  claim  to  compensation.      The  immediate  object  of  the 
bill  he  meant  to  introduce  would  be  to  provide,  in  the  first  instance,  that  no  officer 
who  should  be  appointed  after  an  early  day,  to  be  named,  should  have  any  claim  to 
compensation,  on  the  ground  of  proceedings  in  parliament  to  alter  or  auicnd  the 
practfce  in  courts  of  justice.      As  for  existing  vested  interests,  he  proposed  to  pro- 
vide for  them  in  the  following  manner,    lie  proposed,  that  commissioners  (say  those 
already  appointed,  in   order   to  save  expensed  should  be  empowered  to  institute 
enquiries  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  what  had  been  the  amount  of  fees  received  in 
u  given  number  of  years  by  the  several  patent  officers  in  courts  of  justice,  and  by 
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those  possessed  of  vested  interests  in  legal  offices,  either  for  life  or  a  term  of  years. 
He  would  confine  the  enquiry  to  the  amount  of  legal  fees  (without  committing  him- 
self to  matters  of  detail)  which  had  been  received  for  the  last  ten  years,  believing 
that  to  be  the  fairest  period  upon  wliich  to  take  an  average  :  for  if  we  took  a  shorter 
period  —  say  one  of  seven  years  —  the  increase  which  took  place  in  some  species  of 
fees  in  1825,  in  consequence  of  changes  then  made,  would  swell  the  average  beyond 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Having  ascertained  the  amount  of  legal  fees  accruing  to  the 
holders  of  patent  offices  within  the  last  ten  years,  he  proposed,  in  future,  to  have  all 
such  fees  received  on  the  public  account,  and  that  those  individuals  having  a  vested 
interest  in  the  offices  from  which  they  arose  should  be  paid  respectively  according 
to  the  average  of  their  receipts  for  ten  years.  When  we  came  to  the  consideration 
of  alterations  in  the  practice  and  proceedings  of  our  law  courts,  we  might  see 
whether  the  amount  of  fees  now  receivable  might  not  be  materially  reduced  in  seve- 
ral branches  of  those  proceedings.  Still  it  would  be  open  to  parliament  to  decide 
whether  it  would  be  exjjedient,  in  consideration  of  the  fees  now  paid,  to  provide  a 
fund  sufficient  for  the  compensation  of  persons  who  possessed  vested  interests  in 
offices — that  would  be  a  subject  for  after  consideration.  At  present  he  merely  pro- 
posed that  the  fees  in  question  should  be  received  on  the  public  account,  and  that 
they  should  constitute  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  officer.'^  in  the  manner  suggested. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  imagining  that  such  a  fund  would  not  be  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  claims  of  these  individuals,  estimated  upon  an  average  of  ten  years.  In  1828 
the  number  of  causes  tried  in  the  superior  courts  considerably  exceeded  the  average 
of  the  preceding  five  years,  from  1823  to  1827,  both  inclusive;  so  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  of  fees.  The  question  of  fees  once 
set  at  rest,  parliament  woidd  be  at  liberty  to  deal  with  every  question  of  legal  reform 
in  future  according  to  its  own  merits,  without  being  influenced  by  other  considera- 
tions. He  had  brought  in  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  by  improv- 
ing the  mode  of.  process  in  comity  courts,  and  reducing  the  charges  upon  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  the  recovery  of  such  debts.  That  was  a  measure  which  he  considered  one  of 
very  great  importance  ;  but  it  became  necessary  to  investigate  the  situation  of  certain 
ofiScers,  whose  interests  would  have  been  injured  by  the  operation  of  the  bill,  and  he 
was  afraid  to  provide  a  compensation  for  these  parties,  lest,  by  so  doing,  he  should 
increase  the  profits  of  others,  and  so  throw  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  future  re- 
forms by  affording  such  individuals  grounds  for  claiming  additional  compensation 
upon  another  occasion.  Among  the  measures  \tliich  it  appeared  to  him  possible  to 
adopt,  without  waiting  for  the  period  of  full  and  final  reform,  was  one  which  at  a 
former  period  had  excited  much  iittcntion  in  the  House,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  to  be  immediately  affected  by  it — he  alluded  to  the  proposed  abolition  of  the 
separate  and  local  jurisdiction  in  Wales,  and  the  assimilation  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
thatcountry  with  the  legal  practiceandproceedingsoftheEnglishcourts.  Hewassatis- 
fied  that  those  gentlemen  who  {At  most  desirous  of  upholding  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  Wales,  would  enter  upon  this  consideration  calmly  and  dispassionately,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  the  time  had  not  arrived  when,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  object  of  assimilating  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  two  countries,  and 
for  the  interest  of  Wales  as  w-ell  as  England,  the  English  system  might  safely  be  intro- 
duced into  Wales.  There  were  four  separate  and  independent  jurisdictions  in  Wales, 
and  eight  judges  to  administer  justice,  whoenjoyed  judicial  offices,  which  might  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  a  seat  in  that  House,  and  who  were  further  enabled  to  practise 
as  barristers  in  this  country.  It  was  also  the  custom  that  the  Welsh  judges  should 
be  attached  permanently  to  one  circuit,  instead  of  varying  the  places  of  administering 
justice,  as  in  England.  He  was  aware  that  at  present  there  was  only  one  Welsh 
judge  who  occupied  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  he  was  also  aware  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  name  any  one  who  possessed  more  honourable  or  independent  feelings 
tlian  that  gentleman,  but  at  the  same  time  he  thought,  generally  speaking,  that  it 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  judicial  station,  if  our 
salutary,  wise,  and  prudent  distinctions  between  the  political  and  judicial  character 
were  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Welsh  judges.  It  would  also  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  jurisdiction  of  Wales  to  prevent  the  same  judge  from  going  permanently 
and  invariably  the  same  small  circuit.  He  had  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  in 
the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  Welsh  judges,  but  it  was  impossible  for  any  gentle- 
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man  to  avoid  formintr  local  and  personal  connexions  when  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  the  same  circuit  for  several  years  :  sure  he  was  that  such  local  and  personal 
connexions  would  not  be  allowed  by  these  gentlemen  to  act  on  their  conduct  or 
character  unfavourably  to  the  due  administration  of  justice;  but  thu  House  might 
depend  upon  it,  that  it  was  not  enoug-li  that  the  administration  of  justice  should  be 
merely  impartial — it  was  important  to  prevent  the  existence  of  any  impression  to  the 
contrary — it  was  important  to  establish  a  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  no 
personal  motives  could  by  possibility  influence  a  judge  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
He  therefore  thought  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Wales,  and  to  the 
general  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  country,  that  the  judicial  institutions 
of  Wales  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  of  Kngland  [hear]. 
Heretofore  there  was  a  question  whether  the  legal  proceedings  of  ^^'ales  were  not 
more  economical  in  some  respects  than  ours.  Doubts  had  been  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject;  and  it  was  said  that  there  existed  in  Wales  a  form  of  action  more  economical 
than  exi.sted  in  this  country.  If  there  were,  we  could  have  no  difficulty  in  adopting 
it  [hear],  provided  the  change  seemed  advantageous.  If  there  were  any  process,  by 
which,  following  the  exain])le  of  Wales,  we  could  expedite  and  cheapen  justice,  there 
cotdd  not  be  a  titter  consideration  than  that  relative  to  its  adoption — we  need  not 
deprive  Wales  of  any  advantages  which  she  enjoyed  at  present,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  conferred  additional  benefits  upon  her.  The  whole  object  of  the  law  com- 
missioners was  to  curtail  every  merely  formal  proceeding,  every  practice  widch  was 
obsolete,  antiquated,  and  ])urely  technical,  and  not  necessary  to  the  right  administra- 
tion of  ju-tice.  The  extension  of  similar  advantages  to  Wales  would  hardly  be 
objected  to.  There  was  a'Kjther  point  to  which  he  wished  to  refer:  on  account  of 
the  present  augmented  state  of  business  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  it  was  his 
decided  opinion  (adopted  upon  considerations  wliolly  apart  from  the  situation  of 
Wales),  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  number  of  judges  in  the  superior  courts, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  contituiance  of  the  present  arrear  of  business  The  com- 
missioners propose*!  not  to  add  to  the  number  of  judges  who  sat  together  in  banco 
in  each  court,  the  present  nimiber  of  four  appearing  to  afford  great  advantages  over 
every  other  number  that  could  be  adopted  ;  because,  in  a  court  where  the  majority 
was  to  decide,  there  could  be  no  hotter  majority  than  that  of  three  to  one.  They 
had  also  considered  the  inconvenience  which  would  residt  from  multiplying  the 
numl)er  of  the  judges  in  the  same  tribunal,  and  it  was  not  their  wish  to  make  the 
number  of  judges  five.  In  proposing,  therefore,  to  add  one  judge,  tliey  did  not 
intend  to  add  to  the  number  sitting  in  banco,  but  to  make  him  sit  as  a  judge  by 
himself,  who  should  preside  over  tlie  trial  of  such  matters  as  might  he  committed  to 
one  judge.  But  if,  on  grounds  apart  from  the  administration  of  justice  in  Wales,  an 
addition  were  m;ide  to  the  judges,  the  House  would  be  in  a  condition  to  consider 
whetlier,  when  a  part  of  the  judges  were  unoccupied,  the  eight  Welsii  judges  should 
be  retained.  To  retain  both  woidd  be  to  entail  a  great  expense  upon  the  country, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  incroa^td  number  of  judges  could  perform  the  Welsh 
business.  These  two  c(msidcrations,  therefore,  must  be  combined.  If  it  could  be 
sliown  that  the  judges  could  perform  the  Welsh  business,  then,  no  doubt,  consi- 
derations of  economy  were  in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  salaries  of  the 
eight  Welsh  judges  were  £9800.  Looking  towards  the  assimilation  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  Wales  to  that  of  England,  in  the  last  appointments  to  Welsh  judgeship.s, 
it  had  been  notified  to  the  individuals  nominated,  that  they  would  have  no  claim  to 
compensation  in  the  event  of  the  legislature  revising  or  abolishing  the  offices  they 
held.  By  this  means  there  woidd  be  an  ultimate  saving  of  £9800  a-year  to  the 
country,  and,  to  Wales,  an  ultimate  saving  of  the  four  separate  judicial  establish- 
ments attached  to  each  circuit.  The  savina:  thus  effected  would  very  nearly  provide 
for  the  salaries  of  the  new  judges  who  would  be  appointed,  if  the  House  should  agree 
to  the  proposition  which  would  be  made  on  that  subject.  Again,  in  that  spirit  of 
economy  in  which  he  trusted  the  House  would  give  the  ministry  the  credit  of  looking 
at  this,  as  well  as  at  every  other  subject  that  came  before  them,  they  had  adverted 
to  the  act  by  which  the  salaries  of  the  judges  had  been  raised  to  i!o.500.  They  had 
taken  into  their  consideration  the  objections  which  had  been  urged  against  that 
statute,  considering  that  it  was  perfectly  open  to  jiublic  men  to  rev'ew  and  to  reconsi- 
der any  measure,  whatever  part  they  might  have  taken  in  it.     The  result  of  their 
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consideration  was  this— that  a  salary  of  £5000  for  all  judges  hereafter  to  be  appointed 
would  be  quite  enough  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  ofBce, 
and  apportion  the  salary  to  tlie  retiring  allowance.     It  was  the  intention  of  hia 
majesty's  government,  therefore,  to  bring  in  a  bill  which  would  fix  the  salaries  in 
future  at  £5000  a-year.     He  mentioned  this  circumstance  only  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  there  was  no  unwiiUngness  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  assign  due 
weight  to  all  practicable  proposhions  for  reduction.     And  now,  as  he  was  upon  the 
snbject.of  the  administration  of  justice,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  avail  him- 
self of 'the  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  matter  which  was 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  bill  which  he  was  then  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in.     With  the  permissicm  of  the  House  he  would  state  the  amendment.-  which 
it  was  proposed  to  make  in  the  criminal  law.     This  subject  had  now. for  some  years 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House.     In  1825,  an  Act  passed,  the  object  of  which 
•was  to  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  crimind  offences.     This  act,  among  other 
things,  removed  many  technical  ditliculties,  regulated  the  expense  of  prosecutions, 
us  well  as  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  offenders,  and  it  regulated  the  proceedings 
in  estreating  recognizances.      This  was  followed  by  four  other  Acts.      The  first 
abolished  what  was  called   "  benefit  of  clergy,"  and  certain  other  forms,  and  pro- 
vided that  a  pardon  under  the  sign-manual  should  have  the  same  effect  as  a  pardon 
under  the  great  seal.     The  next  consolidated   the  laws  relating  to  burglaries,  to 
embezzlement,  and  to  other  criminal  acts  against  property.     The  third  consolidated 
and  amended   the  acts  relating  to  malicious  injuries  to   property,  and  regulated 
actions  brought  against  the  hundred.     The  fourth  related  to  offences  against  the 
person.     Thus  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  amendment  of  our  criminal 
jurisprudence.     By  the  Acts  which  he  had  introduced,  he  had   the  satisfaction  of 
stating,  that  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acts  had  been  repealed, 
and  that  all  the  provisions  of  these  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acts  worth 
rttaiuirig  had  been  included  in  eight  acts.     He  thought  he  might  say,  that,  practi- 
cally, no  inconvenience  had  resulted  from  the  repeal  of  these  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  acts,  and  the  substitution  of  the  eight  in  their  place.     In  the  present 
session  he  hoped,  with  the  assistance  of  his  right  hon.  friend  the  master  of  the 
mint,  to  introduce  a  bill  which  would   consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  coin  of  the  realm,  in  which  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  the  removal  of  the 
penalties  of  high  treason  from  the  oll'ence  of  coining.     He  should  also  introduce  a 
bill  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  relative  to  the.  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace;  and  a  bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  forgery.     If  these 
bills  should   meet  with   the   approbation   of  the  legislature,   and  pass  into  laws, 
he  thought  that  he  should  not  be  overrating  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in 
the  amendment  of  our  jurispriuleiice,  when  he  said  that  nine-tenths  of  the  cases 
which  came   before  the  coiu'ts   would   have  been  brought  within   the  laws  con- 
solidated since  \&25.     There  was  only  one  other  subject  to  which  he  was  anxious 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.     It  related  to  another  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  House  would  recollect  that,  in  the  last  session  of  purliament,  a  measure  was 
proposed  which  had  for  its  object  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  Scotch  judges. 
At  that  time  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  it  was  the  general  wish  of  the 
House  that  the  consideration  of  the  subject  should  be  postponed.     There  appeared 
to  be  an  impression  that  other  measures  relative  to  the  jurisprudence  of  Scotland 
were  called  for;  that  such  measures  ought  to  be  speedily  brought  forward,  and  that 
tliey  should  be  disponed  of  before  any  steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
the  judges  in  Scotland.     Since  the  period  at  which   that  debate  had  taken  place, 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  government  had  been  devoted  to  a  general 
review  of  the  Scotch  jurisprudence;  and  he  trusted  that  he — or,  he  should  rather  say, 
his  learned  friend,  the  lord  advocate — would  be  able,  in  the  present  session,  to  pro- 
pose measures  which  would  materially  improve  the  administration  of  justice  in  that 
country.     It  was  their  opinion,  an  opinion  whicli   liad  met  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  highest  legal  authorities,  that  the  time  was  now  arriveii  at  which  the  jury  courts 
should  be  abolished,  and  trial  by  jury,  in  civil  cases,  transferred  to  the  court  of  ses- 
sion.    In  proposing  the  transfer  of  jury  trials  to  the  court  of  session,  the  object  was 
to  facilitate  the  adoption,  and  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  trial  by  jury.     The  time 
must  come  at  wlucli  trial  by  jury  must  be  ingrafted  on  the  administration  of  justice 
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in  Scotland,  ami,  in  their  opinion,  the  present  was  the  best  time.     The  jury  system 
had  been  tried  now  for  fifteen  years  in  that  country,  under  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  jury  court,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  bethought 
that  f^reat  ailvanta;res  had  resulted  to  Scotland  from  that  mode  of  tri:\l      On  the 
abolition  of  the  jury  court,  the  present  chief  commissioner  would  be  entitled  tea 
large  proportif)n  of  his  salary,  as  a  retiring  pension;  and  they  proposed,  therefore, 
to  retain  his  services,  by  transferring  him  to  the  court  of  session,  to  give  his  assist- 
ance in  civil  trials.     The  next  alteration  they  firoposed  to  make  was,  to  abolish  the 
separate  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  court  in  Scotland.     They  proposed  to  transfer 
to  the  court  of  session  all  tlie  civil  jiart.  and  to  the  justiciary  court  all  the  criminal 
part  of  the  jurisdiction  at  present  exercised  by  the  admiralty  court.     They  thought 
that  the  sheriffs  might  j>erforin  all  tlie  duties  of  the  admiralty  court,  and  that  by 
these  arrangements  no  inconvenience  coulil  possibly  result  from  the  abolition  of  this 
court.     They  also  proposed  to  alter  the  cmsistorial  court.     The  proposition  was,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  judges  in  that  court  from  four  to  one,  and  to  send  the  original 
jurisdiction,  now  exercised  by  that  court  in  cases  of  legitimacy,  marriage,  and  divorce, 
to  the  court  of  session.     I5y  these  alterations  in  the  admiralty  court  and  the  consis- 
torial  court,  it  woidd  be  seen  that  the  business  of  the  court  of  session  must  be  con- 
siderably increase*!.     In  the  court  of  exchequer,  two  alterations  would  be  proposed. 
They  shouM  propose  that  the  number  of  barons  in   that  court  be  reduced  by  two. 
They  thought  it  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  to  retain  that  court,  not  only  in  con- 
formity wifli  the  articles  of  the  union,  but  in  consequence  of  its  acknowleilged  utility; 
but  at  tlie  same  time,  they  were  of  opinion  that  two  judges,  instead  of  four,  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  tran-^act  the  biisiues*  of  the  court.     From  tliese  reductions  it 
would  be  seen,  that  ultimately  a  very  considerable  saving  would  bo  eflected,  and  yet 
he  hoped  that  the  re<iuctions  would  not  stop  at  this  point.     Notwithstanding  the  vast 
increase  of  business  which  would  he  thrown  upon  the  court  of  session,  in  consequence 
of  these  alterations,  he  hoped— but  he  woidd  not  pledge  himself  on  this  ])oint — he 
hoped  that  they  should  be  able  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  numl)er  of  the  judges  of 
this  court.     He  hoped  that  they  should  be  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  lords  of 
ordinary  from  seven   to  five.      He  trusted,   therefore,  that  in  consequence  of  these 
reforms  and  reducfions.  tin-  House  woidd  not  oppose  the  prflpo.«;al  for  an  increase  in 
the  salaries  of  the  Scotcli  judge,  since  he  apprehended  that  the  effect  of  the  medifated 
alterations  would  be  a  saving  to  the  country  of  many  thousand  pounds.     He  must 
also  add,  that  he  trusted  he  should  be  enaliled  to  reduce  the  number  of  principal 
clerks  in  the  court  of  session  by  two.     He  believed   that  he  had  now  presented  to 
the  House  in  a  general  manner  all  tiie  subjects  which  at  a  future  period  would  be 
submitted  to  them  in  detail.      He  had  purposely  abstained  from  entering  into  detail 
on  the  present  occasion.     Avoiding  all  technical  expressions,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  offer  a  popular  view  of  these  matters,  and  to  give  such  an  outline  of  the  proposed 
alterations  as  would  be  intelligible  to  those  who  had  not  had  a  professional  education. 
The  tim-  would  of  course  come  at  which  all  the  proposed  measures  must  be  discussed 
separately  and  in  detail.     He  trusted  be  had  said  enough  to  show  thai  the  govern- 
ment h  id  considered  these  subjects  s-dely  with  a  view  of  making  the  administration 
of  justice  equal,  impartial,  expeditious,  and  as  little  expensive  as  possible  [hear]. 
Whatever  might  he  our  attachment  to  the  fvoc  institutions  of  the  country,  sure  he 
was,  that  there  wa"  no  part  of  those  institutions  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
comfort  and  happine-^s  of  Englishmen  than  that  which  enabled  individuals  to  protect 
the  rights  which  belonged  to  them,  and  to  obtain  redress  for  the  infliction  of  wrongs. 
The  earnest  desire  of  the  covcrnment  was  to  secure  comfort  and  happiness  to  indi- 
viduals, and  prosperity  to  the  country;  and  when  they  approaclied  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  country,  with  the  view  of  amending  it,  he  thought  they  could  not 
give  greater  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  that  desire,  than  by  making  justice  as 
cheap  and  as  expeditious  as  possible.     He  had  now  only  to  move  "  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  regulating  the  payment  of  fees  to  officers  in  the  superior  courts  of  com- 
mon law." 

Having  been  complimented  by  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  others,  ]\fr. 
Peel,  in  reply  to  iNIr.  Hume  said,  that  he  had  avoided  going  into  any  detail  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  Scotch  Courts,  but  referring  to  what  fell  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen,  he  sliould  have  no  objection  to  such  returns  as  those  for  which 
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he  intended  to  move,  but  he  feared  that  the  returns  of  the  number  of  hours  uhich 
the  Scotch  judges  «at  in  the  court  of  session  would  not  go  far  to  establish  the  hon. 
member's  case — that  the  number  could  be  reduced  to  half.  Their  attendance  in 
court  would  not  show  the  amount  of  the  business  they  had  to  perform.  Great  part 
of  the  business  of  the  Scotch  courts  was  done  in  writings;  and,  besides  the  hours  of 
attendance,  the  hon.  member  should  know  how  much  of  the  time  of  the  judges  was 
occupied  out  of  court  in  examining  those  written  documents.  Besides,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Scotch  courts  had  much  business  in  law  and  in  equity,  and 
that  many  matters  connected  with  elections  were  brought  before  them.  If,  therefore, 
the  hon.  member  wished  to  see  the  whole  extent  of  the  business  of  the  Scotch  judges, 
he  should  alter  the  form  of  the  returns  for  which  he  had  expressed  his  intention  to 
move.  He  would  say  a  word  on  what  fell  from  the  hon.  member  for  Clare,  and 
he  must  say  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  tone  of  tem{)erance  and  moderation  with 
which  he  had  adverted  to  this  important  subject.  The  hon.  member  had  acquired 
fame  and  popularity  by  his  conduct  elsewhere;  but  he  could  assure  him  that  he 
might  acquire  greater  fame  and  greater  popularity  by  giving  his  efficient  aid  to  re- 
form the  state  of  the  law  of  the  country.  With  respect  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
member's  suggestion  about  special  pleading,  he  must  observe  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  go  so  far.  This,  however,  was  a  subject  into  which  he  would  not  enter,  as  it  was 
one  with  which  he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted.  However,  mucii  information  on 
that  point  would  be  derived  from  the  report  of  the  conmiission  on  the  common  law 
courts.  Tiie  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  as  to  codification,  was  one  in  which  he 
could  not  go  with  him.  It  was  no  doubt  very  popular,  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  should  consider  what  had  been  the  result  where  it  had  been  adopted.  Let 
him  only  see  what  had  been  the  extent  of  the  comments  on  the  Code  Napoleon. 
In  short,  the  more  concise  any  legal  code  was  made,  the  more  its  interpretation  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  Now,  he  had  often  heard  it  objected  to  English  ju- 
dicial administration,  that  too  much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  judges;  but  the 
more  we  allowed  general  rules  of  law  to  form  our  code,  the  more  we  must  neces- 
sarily leave  to  the  discretion  of  judges,  and  thus  the  adoption  of  a  code  would  be 
open  to  one  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member's  strongest  objections — that  of  an  ex 
post  facto  law  for  a  new  case  in  the  discretionary  interpretation  of  the  judge.  There 
was  a  medium  to  be  observed  between  the  system,  too  much  in  practice  in  former 
times,  of  making  a  specific  act  for  each  case  as  it  arose,  which  produced  tliat  mass  of 
legislation  that  we  were  now  endeavouring  to  consolidate,  and  that  of  making  a  code 
which  would  be  too  concise  to  embrace  more  than  general  principles. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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The  Marquis  of  Blandford  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restore  the 
constitutional  influence  of  the  Commons  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  Mr. 
Hume  having  seconded  the  motion,  a  debate  of  considerable  length  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which, — 

Mr.  Secretart  Peel  said,  he  was  unwilling  to  give  his  vote  unaccompanied  by 
a  few  observations,  lest  he  should  be  deemed  to  be  acting  disrespectfully  to  the  noble 
marfpiis  who  had  brought  the  motion  forward.  But  as  he  disa])proved  both  of  the 
object  which  the  noble  marquis  had  in  view,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  he  sought  to 
accomplish  it,  he  should  imitate  the  fidrness  of  the  noble  marquis  himself  by  declar- 
ing that  he  should  give  his  most  decided  opposition  to  this  bill  in  its  very  first  stage. 
He  certainly  did  not  expect  to  have  had  a  general  discussion  that  evening  on  the 
question  of  reform  ;  and  he  thought  that  the  desultory  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  have  such  a  subject 
thus  irregularly  discussed.  The  bill  had  a  most  extraordinary  title;  it  professed  to 
be  a  bill,  not  for  preventing  but  for  regulating  abuses  in  the  elections  of  members  to 
serve  in  Parliament.  The  House  then  was  called  on,  not  to  put  down  but  to  regu- 
late and  preserve  abuses  by  the  noble  marquis's  bill.     The  speech  made  in  support 
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of  it  l»y  the  hon.  member  for  VV'est.iiinster  was  particularly  open  to  the  objection 
that  tliere  was  in  it  ^'  eloqueTiticE  satis,  supientite  parum,"  [a  laughj  ;  for  though  there 
was  in  it  of  dec-laniation  much,  of  argument  tiiere  was  less  than  he  had  ever  heard 
in  any  former  .-speech  of  the  hou.  baronet.  If  he  liad  stepped  into  the  House  acciden- 
tally, and  without  knowing  tiie  subject  of  the  debate,  he  should  have  supposed  the 
hon.  baronet  to  have  been  delivering  an  eloquent  speech,  not  in  favour  of,  but  in 
oppo-^ition  to  a  reform  in  Parliament.  The  hon.  baronet  admitted,  though  tiie  House 
wa>  improperly  coHstiiuteii,  that  it  contained  men  of  the  greatest  talent  in  the  country 
— individuals  whose  respectability  in  private  life  could  not  be  questioned — members 
who,  to  use  the  hon.  baronet's  own  phrase,  were  addicted  to  all  the  qualities  which 
were  calculated  to  raise  the  ciiaracter  of  the  country,  and  who  were  e(iual  to  any 
others  in  any  part  of  Euro|)e.  It  was  an  important  admission,  coming  from  ti.e  hon. 
baronet,  tnat  the  present  system  of  representation  assembled  men  of  eminence,  talent, 
and  private  virtue,  [Sir.  K.  liurdett  nodded  assent,]  actuated  by  the  purest  views; 
[>Sir  F.  IJurdett,  "  No,  no  ;"]  and  what  rendered  this  admission  the  more  extraordi- 
nary was,  that  the  lion,  baronet  concluded  it  by  contending  that  the  mode  in  whici) 
these  eminent,  and  able,  and  virtuous  men  wore  sent  here,  vitiated  all  their  good 
qualities,  and  rendered  them  noxious  and  dangerous  !  When  the  hon.  baronet  en- 
tered into  a  hi.-tory  of  the  jonstitiition  of  the  iiouse,  his  arguments  were  all  in  favour 
of  the  small  borougiis.  Tiie  hon.  baronet  was  one  of  tho-e  individuals  who  would 
go  down  t<»  posterity  as  one  ol  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day:  and  yet  he 
liad  told  them,  "  When  1  was  fir>t  returneil  l<ithis  House,  I  was  returned  for  a  small 
borough,  owing  no  obligation  to  the  party  who  returned  me;'  and  he  had  then  pro- 
ceeded to  contrast  his  election  for  ih.il  small  borough  with  his  election  for  a 
populous  county.  He  said.  "I  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  a  large 
county.  I  carried  my  election  at  a  large  expense  ;  and  yet,"  he  adde<l,  twice  over, 
"  lor  the  honour  of  representing  that  county  I  would  not  give  twopence."'  Under 
such  circumstances,  seeing  that  the  hon.  baronet  valued  Ids  election  for  a  small 
borough  more  than  he  did  his  electiai  for  a  populous  county — seeing  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
whose  talents  the  hon.  haronet  admitted  to  have  been  sutficient  to  render  him,  if  he 
had  been  properly  disjH)<ed,  the  saviour  of  his  country,  had  first  entered  Parliameiit 
for  .Appleby,  and  tiiat  many  other  emi:;ent  men  had  made  their  first  Parliamentary 
debut  in  a  similar  manner— seeing  th;it  Mr.  Fox,  when  excluded  from  the  represen- 
tation of  a  large  town,  found  refuge  in  a  small  borough — he  thought  that  the  hon. 
baronet  and  the  House  ought  to  weigh  well  the  practical  good  effected  by  the  exist- 
ence of  these  small  boroughs  before  they  involved  them  all  in  one  sweeping  condem- 
nation. As  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  maniuis,  he  was  (piite  certain  that  the  House 
would  never  agree  to  it.  The  noble  manpds  moved  that  the  House  should  devolve 
on  a  committee  of  twenty-one  members,  chosen  by  ballot,  the  )>r)wer  of  destroying 
all  the  boroughs  which  that  committee  should  suppose  were  incapacitated  bj- corrup- 
tion, or  otherwise,  from  «entling  members  to  I'arliament.  He  would  never  be  a  party 
to  that  wholesale  depreciation  of  the  elective  franchise;  and  he  would  never  give  his 
assent  even  to  the  first  stage  of  a  bill  which  conferred  such  power  upon  any  com- 
mittee. A  committee  so  constitute<l  might  inHict  great  wrong  and  injustice.  It 
might  l>e  a  ministerial,  it  might  be  an  opposition  committee — but  be  it  what  it  might, 
he  would  never  consent  to  allow  any  committee  to  report  to  any  Secretary  of  State, 
that  a  borough  had  forfeited  its  privilege,  and  to  order  him  to  give  notice  in  the 
gazette,  that  such  a  borough  had  forfeitetl  its  share  in  the  representation.  Next  he 
objected  to  the  noble  marquis's  plan  for  paying  members  of  parliament.  They  had 
that  night  been  occuj)ied  in  discussing  the  propriety  of  reform;  and  yet  the  bill 
which  was  to  eft'eet  that  reform  contained  a  proposition,  enabling  them  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  £2.50,000  annually — a  very  modest  proposal,  and  one  wvll 
calculated  to  recommend  the  House  to  jniblic  confidence!  The  noble  marquis  was 
for  allowing  two  guineas  a-day  to  every  borough,  and  four  guineas  a-day  to  everj' 
county  member;  tluis  showing  that  he  estimated  a  county  member  at  double  the 
value  of  a  borough  member.  Now,  taking  three  guineas  as  the  average  sum  paid 
to  each  member,  supposing  the  House  to  sit  six  days  in  every  week,  and  the  session 
to  last  for  twenty-five  weeks,  the  sum  annually  paid  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-eighi 
members  would  amount  to  a  little  more  than  £-2.jO,000  ["hear,"  and  laughter.] 
On  these  grounds,  and  thanking  the  noble  lord  for  the  manly  and  straightforward 
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manner  in  which  he  declined  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  a  few  stray  votes — thanking  him  for  having  openly  declared  his 
plan  of  reform — he  would  state,  with  equal  fairness  and  equal  sincerity,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  motion,  and  that  he  was  opposed 
to  bringing  in  the  bill. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  "  That  all  the  words  after  the  word  '  that'  be  omitted,  in  order 
to  insert  the  following: — '  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  a  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  is  necessary.' " 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  question  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  question,"  when  the  numbers  were — for  retaining  the  words,  160  ; 
for  omitting  them  to  make  room  for  the  amendment,  57 ;  majority,  103.  The  original 
motion  was  then  negatived. 


COMMUTATION  OF  SENTENCES. 
Febkuary  19,  1830. 

Mr.  Stanley  called  the  attention  of  the  Iloiise,  and  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  a  petition  from  an  individual  very  peculiarly  cir- 
cumstanced.    The  particulars  of  the  case  are  shown  in  Mr.  Secretary  Peel's  reply. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  he  believed  the  hon.  member  had  correctly  stated 
all  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  far  as  the  petitioner  was  concerned.  '1  he  petitioner, 
whose  name  was  Wild,  was  capitally  convicted  in  the  year  1824,  under  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  Act,  of  stabbing  his  uncle,  in  whose  employment  he  was.  He  (Mr.  Peel) 
would  purposely  abstain  from  detailing  the  evidence  on  which  the  petitioner  had  beeu 
convicted,  in  order  that  he  m'ght  not  create  a  prejudice  against  him.  Sentence  of 
death  having  been  recorded  against  the  prisoner,  the  judge  before  whom  he  was  tried 
afterwards  entertained  some  doubt  whether  he  were  sane  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  the  offence.  That  judge,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  was  Mr.  Justice 
Bailey,  whose  complete  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  whose  great  humanity  in  the 
administration  of  it,  every  one  must  acknowledge  [hear,  hear].  Under  the  inl'uence 
of  the  doubt  which  he  had  described,  ^Mr.  Justice  Bailey  determined  not  to  le  ive  the 
petitioner  for  execution,  but  commuted  the  punishment  to  imprisonment  for  life  with 
hard  labour.  The  hon.  member  said  that  was  illegal.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not  think 
that  its  perfect  legality  could  be  questioned.  He  entertained  this  conviction,  because 
he  had  received  eight  or  ten  letters  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Justice  Bailey  himself; 
and  he  was  sure  that  if  the  learned  judge  had  entertained  any  doubt  of  the  legality 
of  his  proceeding,  he  would  have  conferred  with  the  other  judges  on  the  subject,  and 
would  have  communicated  the  result  of  that  conference.  Cupital  sentence  having 
been  passed  upon  the  petitioner,  he  (Mr.  Pee!)  could  not  understand  why  to  com- 
mute that  punishment  for  imprisonment  for  life  w^s  illegal.  He  had  submitted  the 
case  to  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  ;  and  they  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  legality 
of  the  commutation  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  any  punishment  of  less  severity. 
In  treating  of  the  general  doctrine  of  pardons,  it  was  observed  by  Blackstone,  "A 
pardon  may  also  be  conditional;  that  is,  the  King  may  extend  his  mercy  upon  what 
terms  he  pleases  ;  and  may  annex  to  his  bounty  a  condition  either  precedent  or  subse- 
quent, on  the  performance  whereof  the  validity  of  the  pardon  will  dejjcnd;  and  this 
by  the  common  law."  He  believed,  therefore,  that  the  sentence  was  a  perfectly  legal 
one.  He  had  referred  the  whole  of  the  facts  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
was  then  the  attorney-general  and  his  learned  colleague,  and  they  never  had  a  doubt 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  proceeding.  But  they  stated,  that  after  a  judge  had  com- 
muted a  punishment,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  a  Secretary  of  State  to  make  a  fur- 
ther commutation.  The  hard  labour,  however,  had  been  remitted.  A  word  on 
general  cases  of  this  kind — No  situation  could  be  more  painful  than  that  of  a  man 
acquitted  of  a  crime  on  the  ground  of  his  insanity  ;  and  the  present  was  a  ease  similar 
in  its  character.  If  so  acquitted,  he  still  became  a  prisoner  for  life.  He  regretted 
to  say,  that  many  unhappy  persons  were  in  that  condition.  Now,  a  man  might  be 
acquitted  of  murder,  or  some  other  capital  oft'ence,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  insane 
at  the  time,  and  might  be  imprisoned  in  consequence ;  but  he  might  afterwards  become 
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perfectly  sane,  and  apply  for  his  discharge.  The  Secretarj  of  State  had  tlien  a  very 
painful  duty  to  perform ;  a  duty  which  required  the  exercise  of  much  caution.  He 
remembered  the  case  of  a  woman  tried  fur  arson,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  who  was  released  from  confinement  by  his  predecessor  in  office,  on  its 
appearing  that  she  had  become  perfectly  sane.  The  first  thing,  however,  that  she 
did  after  her  liberation,  was  to  return  to  the  place  where  she  had  committed  the 
ofifence  for  which  she  hud  been  tried,  and  in  the  most  extraordinary  and  deliberate 
manner  again  set  fire  to  the  same  premises.  Another,  v/ho  had  been  acquitted  of 
murder  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  afterwards  liberated  when  it  was  presumed 
that  he  had  become  sane,  liad  been  detected  in  a  contrivance  to  murder  three  persons. 
A  person  in  confinement  might  appear  perfectly  in  the  possession  of  liis  sen-t-s  ;  but 
when  he  returned  into  the  world,  and  wa=>  exposed  to  all  the  irritation  resulting  from 
mixing  in  society,  his  insanity  might  return,  as  frequently  happened.  In  his 
description  of  his  own  ca-e,  the  petitioner  stated  that  he  had  formerly  been  wounded 
in  the  head,  and  that  wiien  he  took  a  litle  liquor  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing.  Some  caution  was  necessary  before  .such  a  person  was  again  let  loose  upon 
society.  lie  (Mr.  Peel)  had  applied  to  the  pro-ecutor  for  his  consent  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  prisoner;  but  the  answer  wa«,  that  he  had  a  wife  and  nine  children,  and 
that  he  should  not  consider  his  life  safe  if  tlie  prisoner  were  released.  lie  (Mr. 
Peel)  would  most  willingly  have  commuted  the  imprisonment  for  transportation  for 
life,  had  such  a  commutation  been  legal,  but  having  consulted  the  law  officers  on  the 
subject,  they  decided  that  he  had  no  authority  to  do  so.  He  had  intimated  to  the 
prisoner,  that  although  he  could  not  commute  his  sentence,  yet  that  if  he  could 
obtain  ample  security  that  the  prisoner  would  immediately  embark  for  New  South 
Wales,  and  would  remain  there,  he  would  consent  to  such  an  arrangement.  Xo  man, 
he  added,  was  in  any  danger  from  the  prisoner,  except  an  individual  against  whom 
he  entertained  some  particular  feelings  ot'  revenge.  The  House,  he  trusted,  would 
pause  before  they  asked  for  papers  in  a  matter  so  exclu>ivcly  belonging  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Feuriaby  22,  1830. 

In  a  committee  of  supply  Sir  H.  Ilardinge  moved,  "That  a  sum  of  £3,015, 333  '2s. 7d. 
be  granted  to  his  majesty  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the  land  forces  at  home  and 
abroad  fexeepting  the  regiments  employed  in  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  East 
India  Company),  from  the  25th  of  December,  1829,  to  ilie  24th  of  December,  1830." 

Colonel  Davies  entered  his  protest  against  the  extravagant  character  of  the 
estimates. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  ^Ir.  Hume  spoke  at  considerable  length,  and  con- 
cluded with  moving  as  an  amendment,  to  substitute  the  sura  of  £2,550,000,  for  the 
sura  of  £3,015,000. 

On  the  amendment  being  put  from  the  chair, — 

Mk.  Skcrktarv  Pekl  said,  he  had  no  doubt  but  his  right  hon.  friend  the  secre- 
tary at  war,  would  be  enabled  to  give  the  committee  a  satisfactory  explanation  with 
resi)ect  to  the  details  comprised  in  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  which  had  just  been 
delivered  by  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose.  I>ut  in  the  preceding  part  of  that 
speech  the  hon.  member  had  indulged  in  some  observations  of  a  very  different 
nature,  which  he  could  not  listen  to  without  emotion  and  astonishment,  as  they  were 
of  a  character  such  as  had  been  never  before  uttered,  within  his  recollection,  in  that 
independent  and  honourable  a>sembly.  Wiien  be  heard  the  extraordinary  language 
employed  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  speaker  stood 
before  them  in  the  uneasy  character  of  a  disappointed  prophet,  who  desired  some 
compensation  for  his  inconsiderate  declaration  that  he  expected  no  reduction  what- 
ever from  the  present  ministry.  He  had  found,  however,  that  the  prodigal  ministry, 
so  vituperated,  had  made  reductions  to  such  a  considerable  amount,  as  to  cover  him 
with  confusion  at  the  discovery,  and  he  sought  to  regain  his  usual  complacency  in 
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the  manner  which  they  had  that  night  witnessed.  In  this  awk  vard  attempt  to 
conceal  the  faihire  of  liis  prognostics,  he  had,  liowever,  exjvressed  hii'^elf  in  terms 
which  the  hon.  member,  he  felt  assured,  would  in  cooler  moments  regret.  As  to  the 
estimates,  against  which  he  now  directed  such  a  vehement  op])ositiou,  he  o  iglit 
surely  to  call  to  mind  that  they  Avere  lower  than  in  the  year  1804,  and  might  ii  ve 
had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  the  subsequent  reductions.  Indeed,  comparing  the 
whole  amount  of  the  present  estimates,  including  extraordinaries  and  all  the  other 
items  of  expenditure,  he  had  himself  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  these  to  be  less 
than  those  of  1794.  But,  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  why  not  reduce  the  estimates  to 
the  state  in  which  they  stood  in  1822?  This  triumphant  question  could  be  readily 
answered,  by  stating  for  the  information  of  the  querist,  that  the  estimates  then  under 
consideration  were  lower  than  the  estimates  of  1822  by  at  least  £150,000  [cheers 
and  laughter].  The  hon.  gentleman  admitted  that  he  had  been  absent,  forsooth,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  debate,  as  he  supposed  that  the  House  would  have  been 
occupied  by  the  discussion  of  another  motion  which  stood  amongst  the  notices  for 
that  day,  and  wiiich,  it  was  understood,  would  have  taken  precedence.  But  where- 
fore had  the  hon.  gentleman  advisedly  absented  himself  on  such  an  occasion,  aware, 
as  he  must  necessarily  have  been,  that  the  motion  referred  to  was  no  less  condemna- 
tory of  ministers  than  his  own  ?  [hear.]  What  could  have  been  his  reason  for  an 
absence  so  inopportune,  if  he  really  believed  the  ministers  in  truth  guilty  of  the  un- 
thriftiness  or  profligacy  which  their  opponents  had  imputed  to  them  ?  Did  he  mean 
to  waive  the  arguments  of  both  sides,  and  betake  himself  to  his  jjost  at  the  fag  end 
of  the  debate,  only  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  voting  the  condemnation  of  his 
majesty's  advisers,  without  hearing  a  syllable  of  their  defence?  [hear,  hear.]  Such 
a  course  of  conduct,  he  submitted,  was  scarcely  accordant  with  candour  and  fair 
dealing.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  stop  here,  for  he  took  upon  him  to 
impute  corrupt  motives — and  that,  too,  in  no  very  niggardly  terms— to  the  majority 
who  had  voted  in  support  of  government  on  Friday  [hear].  This  invidious  and  most 
unjustifiable  assum])tion  he  deprecated  as  equally  unbecoming  and  untrue.  Many 
gentlemen  who  voted  with  ministers  on  the  cGvision  alluded  to,  were  generally 
adverse  to  government,  as  every  individual  who  heard  him  well  knew ;  and  such 
gentlemen,  although  they  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Montrose,  were  in  all  respects  as  conscientious,  and  i;pright,  and  independent,  as 
himself  [hear,  hear].  It  was  assuredly  too  much  for  any  member  of  that  House, 
not  only  to  censure  and  condemn  the  conduct  of  others,  but  to  asperse  them 
individual!}',  to  charge  them  with  corrupt  interested  motives,  to  describe  them  as 
actuated  by  unworthy  per-onal  views  of  aggrandizement,  when  there  in  the  open 
exercise  of  a  public  duty  [hear,  hear].  He,  it  ajjiiears,  would  propose  a  reduction 
in  the  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  so  compute  it  at  seventy-six  thousand  instead 
of  eighty-one  thousand,  whilst  others  woidd  leave  it  at  eighty-one  thousand.  Now 
it  was  rather  hard  that  for  such  a  difference  of  opinion  imputations  of  so  foul 
a  character  should  be  cast  on  the  motives  of  tho.se  who,  in  common  with  the  hon. 
member,  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  judging  for  themselves.  Tho.^e  votes, 
he  contended,  were  as  honestly  given  a^;  any  whicli  had  ever  emanated  from  opposition, 
being  influenced  neither  by  a  desire  that  relatives  should  continue  in  the  receipt  of 
public  pay,  nor  by  any  other  personal  interest  whatever.  Such  was  the  uncourteous 
conduct  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  were  well  if  he  had  been  content  with  depreciating  and  vilifying  his  opponents 
within  doors.  But  a  part  of  his  speech,  he  lamented  to  perceive,  was  addressed  to 
another  class  of  the  community,  and  evidently  uttered  in  a  spirit  little  calculated  to 
elevate  the  speaker  in  the  opinion  of  the  rational  and  dispassionate.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  made  an  appeal,  intended  to  operate  without  the  doors  of  that  House ; 
he  had  actually  made  an  appeal  to  the  physical  strength  of  the  country,  under 
circumstances  which  should  have  induced  him  to  suppose  that  it  might  not  fall 
entirely  ineffectual  from  his  lips ;  under  circumstances,  moreover,  which  reflected 
the  deepest  discredit  on  the  source  from  whence  those  perilous  counsels  had  origi- 
nated [hear,  hear].  Was  it,  he  fearlessly  asked,  the  part  of  a  wise  or  a  humane 
man  to  play  wi;h  such  instruments?  [hear].  How  could  that  hon.  member  reconcile 
to  his  conscience  this  endeavour  to  incite  a  population  which  he  described  as  in 
distress,  and  even  starving,  to  rebellion ;  for  his  inflammatory  language  amounted 
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to  nothing  short  of  that  deplorable  extreme  ?  It  was  truly  bold  advice  which  had 
flowed  freely  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  how  had  he  put  it?  Was  he  himself 
willing  to  encounter  the  dangers  which  he  was  so  forward  to  excite ; — did  he  intend 
to  participate  in  the  storm  which  he  so  valiantly  invoked  ?  No :  far  from  it.  Ills 
exhortation  was  conducted  in  a  very  difl'erent  tone,  and  might  rather  be  paraphrased 
in  such  language  as  the  following: — "I,  who  instigate  you  to  rebellion — I,  who 
invite  you  to  take  iip  arms,  am  myself  safe  from  the  penalties  of  treason,  and 
not  even  the  attorney-general  can  lay  hold  on  me,  sheltered  as  I  stand  behind  the 
shield  of  my  privileges"  [cheers].     Such,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  not  the 

language  of  the  hon.  baronet  who  represented  Westminster.     That  gentleman be 

his  counsel  what  it  might — had  the  manliness  to  take  upon  himself  the  entire 
responsibility,  and  abandon  the  screen  of  parliamentary  privilege,  by  stating  that  he 
would  abide  ijy  his  opinions  within  doors  or  without,  and  publish  what  he  had  said, 
avowing  himself  the  author  [hear,  hear].  This  was  at  least  frank,  candid,  and 
straightforward;  but  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  was  content  to  wrap  himself 
round  with  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  parliament,  most  unfeignedly  disclaiming 
participation  in  such  chivalry.  Ministers,  the  committee  might  be  assured,  deeply 
lamented  the  distresses  of  the  people,  and  sympathised  in  their  sufferings — sympa- 
thised with  them  the  more  on  account  of  their  moderation  and  forbearance  under 
the  pressure  of  calamity :  but  what  was  the  counsel  of  the  member  for  Montrose  ? 
Don't  be  moderate,  don't  be  temperate, — have  recourse  to  anns !  But  will  the  hon. 
gentleman  assert  himself  the  champion  of  those  whom  he  thus  addresses — will  he 
put  himself  at  their  head?  Oh  no!  he  will  stand  upon  his  privilege,  but  adds  that 
he  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  their  resistance  [cheers].  Those,  he  confessed,  were  not 
the  exact  words  employed  by  the  hon.  member,  but  he  had  expressed  himself  to 
exactly  the  same  effect  in  substance. 

Mr.  Hume,  interrupting  the  right  hon.  secretary,  disavowed  the  inference  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  drew  from  his  remarks,  but  he  repeated  that  he  was  not 
inclined  to  retract  a  syllable  of  what  he  had  said. 

Mr.  Peel  professed  himself  unable  to  understand  what  the  hon.  member  had 
intended  to  convey,  if  his  interpretation  were  erroneous.  He  had  certainly  stated 
"  that  when  ministers,  as  in  tiie  late  instance,  were  capable  of  procuring  a  corrupt 
majority,  no  other  resource  remained  for  the  people  except  an  appeal  to  arms." 
Language  such  as  this  was,  in  his  opinion,  open  to  no  inference  but  one.  But  if  that 
address  to  the  passions  of  a  suffering  people  should  be  answered  by  their  raisin"- 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  what  alternative,  he  demanded,  would  remain  for  govern- 
ment but  that  of  meeting  it  witli  prompt,  powerful,  and  successful  resistance?  In 
that  event,  he  apprehended,  the  hon.  member  could  hardly  reconcile  to  his  own 
conscience  his  declaration  from  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  he  should  rejoice  to 
hear  of  such  resistance  [hear  hear].  In  the  present  excited  state  of  his  feelings  he 
found  himself  (piite  unable  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  subject  before  the  Committee, 
and  would  accordingly  leave  that  task  to  his  right  hon.  friend.  But  he  could  not 
conclude  without  expressing  his  belief  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  find  little 
support  in  his  inflammatory  appeal  to  the  people,  who,  he  was  sure,  even  under  their 
present  adverse  circumstances,  were  too  generally  conscious  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  tiie  Government  and  Constitution  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  those  dangerous 
and  intemperate  suggestions.  Nevertheless,  if  any  portion  of  tiie  population,  how- 
ever inconsiderable,  should  prove  so  infatuated  and  misguided  as  to  hearken  to  that 
pernicious  counsellor,  and  undertake  a  hopeless,  a  ruinous,  and  he  Avould  add,  a 
wicked  resistance,  he  could  not  envy  the  responsibility  of  him  who  had  excited 
it  [hear]. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  he  had  always  heard  that  a  total  loss  of  temper  indicated  a 
consciousness  of  a  defective  cause,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  applying  the  ob- 
servation to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  had  made  such  an  unwarrantable  attack 
upon  him  ;  for  he  understood  that  he  also  was  included  in  the  animadversions  directed 
against  the  hon.  member  behind  him.  In  justification  of  what  he  before  said,  he 
could  only  repeat  that  he  had  argued  as  the  people  of  England  would  argue,  when 
they  heard  of  the  majority  who  had  opposed  themselves  to  any  enquiry  into  the 
present  distressed  state  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Peel  disclaimed  having  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  speech  of  the  gallant 
54.— Vol.  IL 
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ofiicer,  as  he  was  r.ot  present  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  might  not  have  re- 
membered it  even  if  he  had  been  [laughter]. 

In  reply  to  a  further  speech  by  Mr.  Hume, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  he  had  before  felt  satisfied  that  the  hon.  member  would,  in 
his  cooler  and  more  candid  moments,  disavow  or  explain  what  fell  from  him.  The 
event  had  shown  tlio.t  he  had  not  made  a  false  estimate  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  right 
feeling.  He  did  not  discuss  the  question  of  responsibility ;  he  did  not  put  any  case 
hypothetically,  but  he  thought  he  heard  the  hon.  gentleman  say,  that  the  vote  of 
Friday  night  was  one  which  justified  an  appeal  to  physical  force.  It  appeared  that 
the  hon.  gentleman's  meaning  was  diiferent.  lie  begged  distinctly  to  declare  that 
he  had  never  used  the  words  coward,  or  rebel — he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  using  such 
language,  and  he  should  much  regret  to  hear  such  terms  applied  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man after  his  explanation  of  the  words  physical  force. 

The  Committee  then  divided, — For  the  Amendment,  27 ;  against  it,  159 ;  ma- 
jority, 132. 

The  Resolution  was  then  agree<l  to. 


BOROUGH  OF  NEWARK— DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
March  1,  1830. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  brought  up  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough 
of  Newark,  complaining  of  undue  influence  exercised  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as 
the  lessee  of  certain  Crown  lands,  in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliam.ent  for  that 
borough.     In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  first  question  the  House  had  to  decide  was, 
should  the  petition  be  brought  up  ?  the  next  question  was,  should  it  be  referred  to 
a  committee?  The  discussion  had  better  be  confined  to  the  first  question;  and  he 
should  so  confine  it,  as  conforming  to  what  he  thought  was  the  general  sense  of  the 
House.  His  principal  object  in  rising  was,  to  prevent  its  being  supposed  that  he 
supported  the  petition.  He  meant  to  decide  the  question  without  making  it  a 
political  question.  He  had  read  the  letters  of  the  noble  duke,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why,  from  the  profession  of  the  noble  duke's  political  tenets,  he  should  be  favourably 
disposed  towards  him  ;  but  he  saw  no  reason,  at  the  same  time,  why  the  petition 
should  be  considered  in  a  different  light  from  other  similar  petitions,  and  he  should 
go  to  a  vote  on  it  on  the  principles  of  common  sense  and  reason.  There  were  two 
questions  involved  in  the  petition  in  relation  to  the  Crown-lands — one,  whether  a 
case  had  been  made  out  to  call  for  the  interference  of  Parliament ;  and  the  other,  if 
the  House,  after  establishing  the  interference  of  the  duke,  should  take  any  other 
step  :  and  with  respect  to  the  Crown-lands,  the  case  was,  he  thought,  a  complete 
failure.  The  hon.  member  who  had  said  he  was  vehem.ent  because  he  represented  a 
populous  place,  had  admitted  that  he  had  found  all  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  courteous  and  attentive.  [iSIr.  Hobhouse:  undoubtedly  he  had  always 
found  them  very  civil.]  Well,  civil  and  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  hon. 
member's  constituents  when  he  had  occasion  to  call  on  them.  The  hon.  member 
who  spoke  last,  and  represented  the  borough  of  Southwark,  must  know  that  the 
Crown  had  a  considerable  property  in  that  borough,  and  yet  it  had  not  interfered 
with  his  election.  He  would  say  the  same  of  Dover.  If  the  hon.  member  who  pre- 
sented the  petition,  and  represented  tliat  place,  had  found  any  such  interference,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  in  a  parenthesis,  have  managed  to  inform  the  House  of  it.  He 
had  found  no  disposition  to  exert  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  his  election.  So 
much  for  the  influence  of  the  Crown  over  elections.  With  respect  to  the  property 
which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  held  under  the  Crown,  he  had  received  the  lease  in 
1806,  and  it  was  to  run  for  thirty  years.  At  the  period  of  granting  the  lease,  it  was 
not  said  that  any  larger  tender  than  that  offered  by  the  noble  duke  had  been  made. 
It  was  not  said  that  the  Crown  required  less  of  the  duke  tlian  it  could  obtain  from 
other  persons.  \Yhen  the  lease  v.as  renewed,  the  sum  was  raised  to  £2,000.  Lord 
Grenville  was  then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  as  he  was  opposed  to  the  noble 
duke  in  politics,  the  House  might  be  certain  that  no  favour  was  shown  him,  and 
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that  the  lease  was  not  renewed  but  at  its  full  value.  The  lease  was  granted  hi  1806, 
and  it  was  granted  in  the  interest  of  the  government.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioners to  attend  to  that.  In  fact,  the  Crown  was  quite  unfettered,  except  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  lease,  and  it  had  been  granted  on  the  same  principle  as  governed 
the  granting  of  all  similar  leases.  He  could  say  also,  that  there  v/ere  no  nego- 
tiations pending  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease ;  no  engagement  had  been  entered  into, 
and  there  was  no  implied  engagement  between  the  Crown  and  the  Duke.  His  noble 
friend  had  also  stated,  that- it  was  the  duty  of  the  department  over  which  he  presided 
to  consult  the  interest  of  the  Crown,  and  let  the  Crown-lands  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. If,  for  example,  the  ground  could  be  built  on  so  as  to  yield  a  larger  sum 
than  that  gi^en  by  tlie  noble  duke,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  let  the 
ground  on  a  building  lease.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  such  a  case,  he  believed : 
but  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  address  the  Crown  to  affix  a  brand  and 
stigma  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  say  that  he  is  not  to  have  the  lease  of  these 
lands,  was  what  he  could  not  consent  to.  The  duke  was  in  this  respect  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges  as  others,  and  must  be  left  cajjable  of  taking  lands  from  the 
Crown  like  any  other  person.  He  apprehended  that  the  property  of  which  the  duke 
had  a  lease  for  tliirty  years  could  not  be  distinguished  from  his  other  property,  and 
it  was  no  breach  of  the  privilege  of  that  House  for  him  to  use  the  influence  which 
that  property  gave  him.  It  was  impossible  to  preserve  any  distinction  between  the. 
property  leased  from  the  Crown  and  other  property.  T!ie  duke  miglit  let  it  to 
tenants  at  Avill,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  and  might  deal  with  that  as  with  any  other 
property  belonging  to  him.  There  was  on  this  ground  no  reason  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  interfere.  Then  it  was  said,  that  seven  individuals  had  received  notice 
to  leave  their  houses  [Forty! — several  voices  called  out].  No;  he  begged  leave  to 
say  only  seven.  What  had  been  proved  to  show  that  the  duke  made  any  improper 
use  of  the  property  held  under  the  Crown  ?  The  petition  went  to  pray,  that,  having 
made  an  improper  use  of  this  land,  his  lease  might  not  be  renewed.  He  believed 
that  the  House  would  not  think  it  necessary  that  he  should  make  any  excuses  for 
the  privileges  which  were  derived  from  property  over  which  the  Crown  had  no  con- 
trol, and  which  were  exercised  in  the  same  way.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  a 
right  to  use  Ins  property,  whether  hired  from  the  Crown,  or  derived  from  any  other 
source,  as  he  liked. — The  hon.  member  (Mr.  P.  Thompson)  founded  his  argument 
for  the  interference  of  the  House  on  the  ground  that  these  persons  were  dispossessed 
because  they  had  refused  to  vote  for  their  landlord;  but  he  did  n^t  see  that  there 
was  any  proof  of  that — nor  was  there  any  proof  that  menace  had  been  employed  in 
order  to  make  them  vote  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  hon.  gentleman  had, 
however,  assumed  that  there  was  some  menace,  and  that  they  were  required  to  vote ; 
for  if  it  were  not  so,  why,  he  asked,  were  tl^ey  dispossessed  ?  Now,  supposing  that 
such  was  the  state  of  the  I'ase,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  used  improper 
and  unconstitutional  means  to  procure  the  return  of  the  member  he  fancied,  was  it 
not  the  duty  of  those  who  felt  agijrievcd  by  such  conduct  to  proceed  in  that  course 
which  had  been  provided  by  the  House  for  such  grievances  ?  Was  it  not  their  duty 
to  present  a  petition  and  complain  of  an  undue  return  at  the  election?  If  they  had 
adopted  that  course,  then  the  whole  expense  of  the  petition  would  have  justly  and 
properly  devolved  on  the  parties  who  had  an  interest  in  the  question  which  the  com- 
mittee would  be  called  on  to  decide.  But  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  that  motion  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  gentleman  ?  Why,  by  apply- 
ing to  Parliament  at  this  late  period  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  en- 
quire into  the  merits  of  the  petition,  the  whole  of  the  expense  would  he  thrown  on 
the  public.  If  the  House  were  prepared  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  that  juris- 
diction on  the  subject  of  election  petitions  which  he  thought  admirably  qualified  for 
the  accomplishment  of  all  the  purposes  it  had  in  view,  he  was  of  opinion  it  should 
scrupulously  abstain  from  any  interference,  or,  at  all  events,  that  it  shoxild  be  well 
satisfied  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  putting  these  disappointed  parties  in  possession 
of  such  a  power,  after  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed,  and  after  they  had  abstained  from 
having  recourse  to  the  measure  which  Parliament  had  provided  as  a  remedy  for  such 
complaints  [hear].  He  would  beg  the  House  to  observe  the  peculiar  distinction 
between  the  two  com-ses  to  which  he  had  alluded.  If  the  ])arties  had  ajipealcd  by 
the  ordinary  method  of  petition,  Parliament  had  provided  a  tribunal  before  which 
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the  merits  of  that  petition  are  tried,  and  the  parties  examined  to  the  trufh  of  aL 
allegations  on  tlieir  oath.  l>ut  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  beg  them  to  look 
at  the  consciiiiences  of  adopting  the  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to  enquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  Petition.  Tlie  consequence  would  be,  that  they  would  send  the 
facts  to  be  enquired  into  before  a  tribunal  where  the  evidence  could  not  be  taken  on 
oath,  and  where  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  likely,  therefore,  to  be  subject  .c 
great  objections.  If  they  consented  to  adopt  such  a  course  at  the  present  taoment, 
and  in  such  a  case,  they  at  tlie  same  time  w^ould  go  far  to  supersede  that  peculiar 
jurisdiction  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  House  ought,  by  everj'  means  in  its  power,  to 
Ibrtify  and  defend.  He  was  not  prepared,  with  the  limited  information  he  possessed, 
to  say,  whether  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  or  had  not  dispossessed  any  of  his 
tenants  in  the  manner  which  the  hon.  member  had  been  induced  to  state.  That  the 
duke  had  treated  his  tenants  in  that  manner,  he  repeated,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
admit  or  deny,  although,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  of  there  being  several  untenanted 
houses,  it  might  be  presumed  tiiat  those  who  had  occupied  them  were  ejected  by 
their  landlord.  He  confessed,  however,  that  there  was  a  question  connected  with 
that  subject  which  appeared  to  him  even  more  important  than  any  thing  connected 
with  the  privileges  of  the  House.  The  right  of  property  in  every  man,  whether  a 
Peer  or  a  Commoner,  was  to  be  held  sacred.  There  was,  he  repeated,  no  proof  of 
any  menace  being  used — none  that  those  persons  were  dispossessed  because  they 
refused  to  vote  for  their  landlord.  Seven  tenants  were,  he  believed,  the  whole 
number  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  houses  out  of  seventy.  But  passing  over 
that,  if  the  House  were  prepared  to  say  that  those  who  exercised  on  such  occasions 
their  just  right  of  property  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  interference  of  Parliament, 
whenever  it  pleased  the  parties  to  come  before  it,  it  would  place  itself  in  a  situation 
equally  embarrassing  and  inconvenient,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  very  dangerous 
precedent.  He  would  say,  they  could  not  do  any  thing  more  dangerous  or  prejudicial 
than  to  leave  it  to  be  interred,  that  a  tenant  who  refused  to  vote  for  his  landlord  had 
a  right  to  remain  in  possession  of  that  landlord's  property  in  defiance  of  his  wishes. 
Henceforward  every  tenant  who  chose  to  vote  against  his  landlord  would  answ-er 
when  he  was  called  on  to  leave  that  landlord's  property,  "  Oh,  you  jvish  to  make 
me  a  martyr  to  your  party  prejudices  in  this  case.  I  recollect  what  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  people  of  Newark,  and  I  shall  bring  you 
before  the  House  of  Commons."  So  far,  therefore,  from  protecting  a  good  tenant, 
and  maintaining  the  purity  of  election,  they  would  be  giving  a  premium  to  a  bad 
tenant  to  retain  possession  of  his  landlord's  property,  and  yet  control  and  thwart  his 
wishes  whenever  it  might  suit  his  prejudice  or  caprice  to  do  so.  While  he  alluded 
to  this  matter  with  reference  to  its  effects  on  the  right  of  property,  he  begged  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  did  not  see  any  material  difterence  in  its  application,  between 
a  Peer  of  the  realm  and  any  great  landed  proprietor.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  re- 
ferred them  to  a  Resolution  of  the  House;  but  if  a  tenant  owed  an  obligation  to  a 
landlord,  he  was  bound  to  repay  it ;  and  if  the  hon.  gentleman  hoped,  by  any  means  he 
could  devise,  to  exclude  the  duty  owed  by  the  tenant  to  the  landloid  from  operating  in 
the  disposal  of  his  vote,  he  w'as  confident  he  would  be  disai)pointcd  ;  and  standing  in 
his  place  in  that  House,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  he  hoped  he  would  be  disap- 
pointed [hear].  He  thought  that  property,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  or  extent  of 
the  constitutional  part  of  the  question,  ought  to  have  a  due  influence  in  the  State, 
whether  the  possessor  were  a  Peer  or  a  Commoner;  and  lie  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  tiiat  tlie  Resolution  the  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded  to  was  intended  to  exclude 
that  species  of  influence.  In  conclusion,  (he  right  hon.  gentleman  observed,  that  he 
was  not  ])rei;ared  to  give  his  vote  for  a  con.mittee  which  never  could  pro])crly 
determine  the  question  at  issue,  indejiendent  of  all  the  objections  Avhich  might  be 
taken  to  its  appointment.  That  committee  never  could  determine  either  the  motives 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  orderirg  the  ejectments,  or  the  facts  w  hich  preceded 
it,  and  therefore,  upon  piiiiciplcs  of  common  sense  and  reason,  and  divesting  the 
question  of  all  ]irivate  or  political  prejudice,  he  should  feel  himself  bound  to  give 
liis  vote  against  the  motion  for  referring  the  Petition  to  a  Select  Committee. 

The  Petition  having  been  read,  Mr.  P.  Thompson  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

The  motion  was  negatived  on  a  division  by  194  against  Gl  ;  majority,  l.'iS. 
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NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

March  1,  1830. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  George  Clerk  moved,  "  That  29,000  men  be  en- 
ployed  for  the  service  of  the  present  year,  including  9000  royal  marines."  The 
aggregate  amount  of  the  estimate  was  £5,595,000  ;  and  the  aggregate  saving,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  was  £282,930. 

Mr.  Hume  moved  as  an  amendment:  "  That  the  number  of  men  proposed  should 
be  voted,  not  from  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  but  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1830,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1830." 

Mb.  Secretaey  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Maberly,  said  he  always  felt  pleasure  in 
communicating  any  information  he  could,  consistently  with  the  proper  performance 
of  his  public  duty  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.     The  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  wished  government  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
men  in  the  naval  service  in  1830,  as  compared  with  the  number  in  1817.     It  would 
be  admitted  that  it  might  not  be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  tlie  country  for 
Ministers  to  state  in  detail  the  particular  reasons  of  a  given  increase  in  a  particular 
year.     Was  it  not  obvious  that  there  might  exist  reasons  connected  with  our  naval 
power,  which  would  justify  an  increase  in  that  department,  and  at  the  same  time 
dictate  silence  on  the  subject?     However,  so  far  as  his  duty  permitted,  he  would 
give  the  information  required.     The  hon.  member  took  the  year  1817,  and  asked 
why  in  1830  should  our  naval  force  amount  to  29,000  men,  when  in   1817  it  was 
fixed  at  19,000  ?     This  question  imposed  upon  government  the  task  of  accounting 
for  an  increase  of  10,000  men.     In  1830  we  had  3,000  marines  more  than  in  1817. 
The  House  had  discussed  the  policy  of  keeping  up  an  effective  establishment  of 
marines,  and  it  appeared  to  be  admitted  that  there  was  something  so  peculiar  in  the 
constitution  and  character  of  that  force,  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  up  in  its 
present  state,  if  he  wished  to  have  an  effective  navy.      The  marines  at  present 
amounted  to  9,000  men,  of  whom  4,500  were  afloat,  and  4,500  on  shore.     These 
divisions  alternately  replaced  each  other,^nd  each  thus  became  qualified  for  the  full 
discharge  of  the  peculiar  duties  of  such  a  force.     The  4,500  who  remained  at  home 
were  occupied  in  mixed  naval  and  military  duties;  and  it  appeared  that  even  those 
who  were  ashore  were  only  two  nights  out  of  three  in  bed;   so  that  tlieir  duties 
were  not  trifling.     He  felt  the  full  force  of  observing  principles  of  economy  iu  time 
of  peace  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  public  safety ;  but  he  asked,  whether  we 
were  not  adopting  a  large  and  wise  economy,  and  adding  to  the  chances  of  continued 
peace,  by  keepingthe  naval  power  of  thecountryin  a  good  and  effectivestate  ?  Without 
saying  any  thing  of  the  jealousy  of  other  powers,  and  giving  them  full  credit  for 
peaceful  intentions,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  consciousness  of  a 
country's  strength  would  be  to  rivals  and  opponents  the  best  incentive  to  peace. 
We  were  called  upon  to  adopt  a  decided  tone  in  our  foreign  policy  :  how  could  we 
do  so,  except  we  were  prepared  to  act,  as  well  as  to  speak  if  necessary  ?   There  was 
a  peculiar  reason  whj',  even  in  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  we  r,hould  keep 
up  our  navy,  and  be  prepared  to  make  vigorous  demonstrations  if  necessary.       If  a 
country  were  called  upon  suddenly  to  build  and  man  ships  for  war,  it  was  admitted 
that  two  years  must  pass  (and  those  the  most  valuable  and  important  j-ears  in  a 
naval  contest),  before  she  would  be  able  to  defend  herself  with  effect  from  a  vigor- 
ous adversary,  or  to  attack  an  opponent  with  advantage.    Under  the  head  of  marines, 
he  had  accounted  for  an  increase  of  3,000  men  in  our  naval  force  of  the  present  year 
as  comparetl  with  1817.  _He  might  here  observe,  that  since  1817  events  had  occurred 
in  the  Mediterranean  which  were  not  foreseen  at  that  period,  and  which  consequently 
were  not  then  provided  for.     He  would  add,  that  our  naval  force  must  jiartly  (iepend 
upon  that  of  other  powers ;  and  that  last  sunmier  Russia  had  six  sail  of  "the  line, 
France   six  or  seven,  and  England   eight  sail  of  the  line  in  the  Mediterranean! 
Surely  our  proportion  was  not  too  much  for  a  great  maritime  power  to  maintain 
under  such  circumstances.  It  was  not  too  much  when  it  was  considered  that  Russia 
had  assumed  a  belligerent  aspect  towards  Turkey.     But  government  had  taken  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  reducing  its  force,  as  far  as  it  could  consistently  with  the 
public  interest  and  safety.  In  the  last  summer  (although  the  government  had  asked 
for  only  30,000  men  for  the  navy)  it  was  necessary  to  employ  32,000.     Thus  the 
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actual  reduction  of  men  in  the  present  estimate  was  not  merely  a  reduction  to 
29.000  from  a  previous  force  of  30,000,  but  from  32,000,  giving  an  actual  reduction 
of  3,000  men  in  the  department  of  the  navy.     The  squadron  in  the  ^lediterranean 
would  account  for  an  addition  of  5,300  men  as  compared  to  the  force  of  1817; 
5,300  being  employed  in  the  ^Mediterranean  in  the  summer  more  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.     Adding  this  increased  force  of  5,300  to  the  3,000  marines,  he 
accounted  for  an  increase  of  8,300  in  1830  above  the  estimate  of  1817.     Then  came 
the  whole  of  the  coast-blockade,  which  did  not  exist  in  1817.    It  was  perfectly  true, 
that  the  coast- blockade  was  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  belonging  to  the  navy — 
it  was  a  guard  against  smuggling,  and  was  prepared  to  perform  a  double  service 
should  it  be  required  :  in  any  exigency  the  men  of  the  coast-blockade  would  man 
our    ships.       Tlie    coast-blockade    accounted    for   an    increase    of    2,200    men ; 
which,  added  to  the  preceding  items,  gave  an  addition  of  10,500  (so  accounted  for; 
to  the  force  of  1817.     It  only  remained  to  mention  the  packet-service,  which  was, 
however,  merely  a  transfer  from  the  post-office  to  the  admiralty.       It  accounted  for 
an  increase  of  700  men  in  the  navy.      We  hid  thus  an  increase  in  the  present  year 
as  compared  with  1817,  of  11, 200  men  fully  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and 
government  might  have  fairly  added  to  the  navy  by  that  amount;  but  so  great  an 
increase  had  not  been  made;   a  reduction  of  1200  men  was  made  in  some  other 
respects,  so  that  the  total  increase  of  1830  upon  1817,  amounted  in  the  naval  de- 
partment to  10,000  men  :  the  ditlerence  between  29,000  at  the  present,  and  19,000 
at  the  former  period.     Looking  at  the  events  of  the  last  two  years,  at  the  station 
which  we  ought  to  hold  as  a  maritime  power,  at  the  occurrences  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, at  the  dissensions  in  South  America,  which  might  by  possibility  aft'ect  our 
colonies,  seeing  the  collisions  between  South  American  vessels  and  our  own,  looking 
at  the  war  between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  fact  of  the  new  States  of 
America  not  always  adhering  very  scrupulously  to  the  legitimate  laws  of  warfare 
— of  which  they  were  partly  ignorant,  to  which  they  were,  perhaps,  partially  indif- 
ferent; looking  at  the  nature  of  the  warfare  carried  on  tliere,  considering  all  these 
things,  it  did  seem  necessary  to  have  a  stijpng  naval  force  to  control  excesses  in  one 
(piarter  and  observe  the  issue  of  events  in  another.     If  gentlemen  were  aware  of 
the  repeated  complaints  made  at  the  admiralty,  they  would  think  that  an  increase 
in  the  navy  was  less  to  be  deprecated  than  a  decrease,  wliich  would  not  atFord  suffi- 
cient protection  to  our  trade  and  commerce.     All  these  circumstances  made  out  a 
prima  facie  case  for  an  increase  of  our  naval  force.     He  should  not  go  further  into 
matters  of  detail,  as  his  hon.  friend  only  proposed  a  vote  for  the  number  of  men  upon 
that  occasion.     Neither  did  he  wish  to  fight  a  by-battle  upon  other  matters,  as  had 
been  done  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.     When  the  question  came  on  as  to  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  no  censure  could  be  justly 
cast  upon  government,  notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet  the  member 
for  Cumberland.     He  trusted  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  persist  in  his  vote  of 
censure  upon  Ministers,  of  which  he  had  twice  given  notice,  in  order  that  they 
might  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it.     It  Avouhl  tlien  be  seen  if  government 
deserved  i)ublic  reprobation  for  making  an  immediate  saving  of  £1,000  a-year,  by 
separating  the  offices  of  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
and  for  arranging  a  prospective  saving  by  these  means  of  £2,200,  by  doing  away 
Avitli  the  contingent  salary  of  paymaster  of  the  navy.       He  could  not  refer  to  the 
alteration  without  regretting  the  opportunity  that  gave  rise  to  it.     It  increased  the 
attachment  and  regret  which  he  felt  for  his  right  hon.  friend  the  late  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  when  he  recollected  that  it  was  by  his  assiduous  attention  to  tne 
discharge  of  his  public  duties  and  labours  that  his  health  became  unfortunately 
reduced  to  that  state  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  longer  in 
office.     A  man  of  his  ex])erience,  activitj',  aiul  talents,  found  himself  by  the  labour 
of  the  two  offices  of  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  treasurer  of  the  Navy,  such 
a  victim  to  over-exertion  and  anxiety,  arising  out  of  his  attention  to  the  duties  of 
them,  that  he  was  obliged  to  press  upon  his  colleagues,  against  the  will  of  every  one 
of  them,  the  necessity  of  his  retirement.     He  could  not  conceive  a  more  powerful 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  separating  those  two  offices,  as  government  had  clone. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  for  Ministers  than  to  fill  up  the  offices  as  before.  If 
they  had  d'T.e  so  there  would  not  havebccnone  vord  of  complaint,  but  they  separated  tlic 
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ofBccs  because  the  joint  labourwas  too  great,  and  because  they  wislicd  to  cfiect  a  p  .blic 
saving,  lie  hoped  when  the  House  came  to  take  into  consideration  the  hon.  baronet's 
motion,  that  it  would  take  a  liberal  and  enlarged  view  of  thesubject,  thatitwould  recol- 
lect what  had  been  the  consequence,  within  the  last  few  years,  of  subjecting  public  nu  n 
to  excessive  labour  and  e.xertion  As  a  proof  of  the  spirit  of  economy  which  actu- 
ated the  government,  he  should  mention  that  the  comptrollorihip  of  army  accounts 
nad  become  vacant  by  death,  and,  instead  of  showing  a  wi-ih  to  appoint  any  body 
to  the  olHce,  Ministers  allowed  it  to  remain  vacant,  thus  effecting  a  considerable 
saving  for  the  public.  lie  might  also  take  this  occasion  to  state  a  circumstance 
which  reflected  infinite  honour  upon  the  present  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  That 
noble  person,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  his  hi^^h  oillce 
(X27,000),  and  that  it  hud  been  raised  since  1797,  as  he  assumed,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  price  of  articles  of  consumption  and  the  diminished  value  of  money, 
of  his  own  accord  submitted  a  proposition  to  government  to  reduce  his  allowance 
from  ■£•27,000  to  ,£20,000  u-yeur,  making  a  reduction  of  £7,000  i)er  annum  u!<on 
the  salary  of  one  office  alone  [hear,  hear].  Under  such  circumstances  he  trusted, 
when  the  House  came  to  dispo-e  of  the  vote  of  censure  upon  government  to  be  pro- 
posed, and  which  had  been  twice  postponed,  by  the  hon.  baronet,  that  they  would 
bear  in  mind  the  reductions  that  had  been  made,  the  whole  course  of  p alloy  adopted 
by  Ministers,  and  above  all,  that  they  would  not  forgot,  whatever  were  the  amount  of 
expenditure  of  the  present  year,  that  government  had  manifested  no  disposition  to 
retain  any  part  of  the  e\ponditure  connected  with  patronage. 

In  reply  to  Sir  .1.  Graham, — 

Mr.  Pool  said,  he  had  never  pre.sumed  to  advise  the  hon.  barouct  on  the  subject 
of  his  motion.  Tiie  hon.  baronet  twice  pave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a 
resolution  condemnatory  of  the  mode  in  which  government  had  filled  up  the  olBce 
of  treasurer  of  the  navy  ;  and  after  hearing  the  explanation  olfered  to  night  in 
reference  to  that  transaction,  the  hon.  baronet  still  persisted  in  his  resolution,  and 
plcdfiod  himself  to  brinj^  the  question  before  the  House  :  lot  the  hon.  baronet  do  so. 
lie  repeated,  he  pave  the  hon.  baronet  no  advice  on  the  subject :  he  only  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  persevere  in  proposing  a  resolution  "  condemnatory 
of  government."  The  hon.  baronet  appeared  to  draw  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference between  a  "  condemnatory  resolution"  and  a  "  vote  of  censure"  upon  th;.* 
government.  For  his  own  part  he  could  see  no  ditforence.  He  had  already  ex 
pressed  a  hope  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  bring  forward  his  resolution,  which  had 
certainly  been  twice  postponed,  and  was  now  glad  to  hear  tliat  the  hon.  baronet 
intended  to  do  so.  In  saying  tliis  he  was  far  from  attemjjting  to  dictate  to  him,  he 
would  not  even  presunie  to  advise  the  hon.  baronet;  he  only  e.vpressed  a  hoi)e  that 
the  motion  would  be  brought  forward,  in  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 

Tlio  House  divided.  For  the  Amendment,  47;  against  it,  148. — Majority  for  the 
oriirinal  motion  101. 
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March  2,  1830. 

Sir  Cliarlcs  \Vethcrell,  at  the  close  of  a  very  long  speoch,  moved,  "  That 
tliere  be  laid  before  the  House  copies  of  the  several  informations  filed  ex  officio  hy 
the  Attorney- General  against  Mr.  Alexander,  the  editor  of  a  paper  called  the  Morn- 
inp:  Journal — copies  of  the  several  judgments  entered  against  him  upon  the  record-; 
of  the  above  informations,  and  how  tlie  same  were  entered — an  e.vact  minute  of  tlie 
words  in  which  each  jury  pronounced  their  verdict  against  him  ujion  each  of  the 
above  informations — exact  minute  of  the  terms  in  which  any  of  the  juries  expressed 
a  recommendation  of  him  to  mercy." 

The  attorney-general  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  reply;  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
fi)llowcd;  and  then, — 

Mk.  Sf.cri:t.\ry  Peel  rose.  He  confessed,  he  said,  that  after  the  elaborate 
proeuiium  of  the  learned  gentleman,  he  felt  considerable  surprise  at  the  motion  with 
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actual  reduction  of  men  in  the  present  estimate  was  not  merely  a  reduction   to 
29.000  from  a  previous  force  of  30,000,  but  from  32,000,  giving  an  actual  reduction 
of  3,000  men  in  the  department  of  the  navy.     The  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean 
would  account  for  an  addition  of  5,300  men  as  compared  to  tlie  force  of  1817; 
5,300  being  employed  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  summer  more  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.     Adding  this  increased  force  of  5,300  to  the  3,000  marines,  he 
accounted  for  an  increase  of  8,300  in  1830  above  the  estimate  of  1817.     Then  came 
the  whole  of  the  coast-blockade,  which  did  not  exist  in  1817.    It  was  perfectly  true, 
that  the  coast-blockade  was  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  belonging  to  the  navy — 
it  was  a  guard  against  smuggling,  and  was  prepared  to  perform  a  double  service 
should  it  be  required  :  in  any  exigency  the  men  of  the  coast-blockade  would  man 
our    ships.      The    coast-blockade    accounted    for   an   increase    of    2,200    men ; 
which,  added  to  the  preceding  items,  gave  an  addition  of  10,500  (so  accounted  for; 
to  the  force  of  1817.     It  only  remained  to  m.ention  the  packet-service,  which  Mas, 
however,  merely  a  transfer  from  the  post-office  to  the  admiralty.       It  accounted  for 
an  increase  of  7C0  men  in  the  navy.      We  had  thus  an  increase  in  the  present  year 
as  compared  with  1817,  of  11,200  men  fully  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and 
government  might  have  fairly  added  to  the  navy  by  that  amount;  but  so  great  an 
increase  had  not  been  made  ;   a  reduction  of  12C0  men  was  made  in  some  other 
respects,  so  that  the  total  increase  of  1830  upon  1817,  amounted  in  the  naval  de- 
partment to  10,000  men  :  the  difference  between  29,000  at  the  present,  and  19,000 
at  the  former  period.     Looking  at  the  events  of  the  last  two  years,  at  the  station 
which  weouglit  to  hold  as  a  maritime  power,  at  the  occurrences  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, at  the  dissensions  in  South  America,  which  might  by  possibility  affect  our 
colonies,  seeing  the  collisions  between  South  American  vessels  and  our  own.  looking 
at  the  war  between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ay  res,  at  the  fact  of  the  new  States  of 
America  not  always  adhering  very  scrupulously  to  the  legitimate  laws  of  warfare 
— of  which  they  were  partly  ignorant,  to  which  they  were,  perhaps,  partially  indif- 
ferent; looking  at  the  nature  of  the  warfare  carried  on  there,  considering  all  these 
things,  it  did  seem  necessary  to  have  a  stm>ng  naval  force  to  control  excesses  in  one 
(piarter  and  observe  the  issue  of  events  in  another.     If  gentlemen  were  aw-are  of 
the  repeated  complaints  made  at  the  admiralty,  they  would  think  that  an  increase 
in  the  navy  was  less  to  be  deprecated  than  a  decrease,  wliich  would  not  afford  suffi- 
cient protection  to  our  trade  and  commerce.     All  these  circumstances  made  out  a 
prima  facie  case  for  an  increase  of  our  naval  force.     He  should  not  go  further  into 
matters  of  detail,  as  his  hon.  friend  only  proposed  a  vote  for  the  number  of  men  upon 
that  occasion.     Neithe'r  did  he  «ish  to  fight  a  by-battle  upon  other  matters,  as  had 
been  done  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.     When  the  question  came  on  as  to  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  no  censure  could  be  justly 
cast  upon  government,  notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet  the  member 
for  Cumberland.     He  trusted  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  persist  in  his  vote  of 
censure  upon  Ministers,  of  which  he  had  twice  given  notice,  in  order  that  they 
mig'ht  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it.     It  would  then  be  seen  if  government 
deserved  public  reprobation  for  making  an  immediate  saving  of  £1,000  a-year,  by 
separating  the  offices  of  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  treasurer  of  the  Navj-, 
and  for  arranging  a  prospective  saving  by  these  means  of  £2,200,  by  doing  away 
with  the  contingent  salary  of  paymaster  of  the  navy.       He  could  not  refer  to  the 
alteration  without  regretting  the  opportunity  that  gave  rise  to  it.     It  increased  the 
attachment  and  regret  which  he  felt  for  his  right  hon.  friend  tiie  late  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  when  he  recollected  that  it  was  by  his  assiduous  attention  to  tne 
discharge  of  his  public  duties  and  labours  that  his  health  became  unfortunately 
reduced  to  that  state  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  longer  in 
office.     A  m.an  of  his  experience,  activity,  and  talents,  found  himself  by  the  labour 
of  the  two  offices  of  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  treasurer  of  the  Navy,  such 
a  victim  to  over-exertion  and  anxiety,  arising  out  of  his  attention  to  the  duties  of 
them,  that  he  was  obliged  to  press  upon  his  colleagues,  against  the  will  of  every  one 
of  them,  the  necessity  of  his  retirement.     He  could  not  conceive  a  more  powerful 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  separating  those  two  offices,  as  g-ovcrnnicnt  had  done. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  for  Ministei's  than  to  fill  up  the  offices  as  before.  If 
they  had  d^T.eso  there  would  not  havebcenone  vordofeomplaintjbuttheyseparated  tlie 
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offices  because  thejoint  labour  was  too  great,  and  because  they  ■wished  to  effect  a  p  .blio 
saving.  He  hoped  when  the  House  came  to  take  into  consideration  the  hon.  baronet's 
motion,  that  it  would  take  a  liberal  and  enlarged  view  of  thesubject,  tliatitwould  recol- 
lect what  had  been  the  consequence,  within  the  last  few  years,  of  subjecting  public  ra^n 
to  excessive  labour  and  exertion.  As  a  proof  of  the  spirit  of  economy  which  actu- 
ated the  government,  he  should  mention  that  the  coraptrollership  of  army  accounts 
nad  become  vacant  by  death,  and,  instead  of  showing  a  wish  to  appoint  any  body 
to  the  office,  Ministers  allowed  it  to  remain  vacant,  thus  effecting  a  considerable 
saving  for  the  public.  He  might  also  take  this  occasion  to  state  a  circumstance 
which  reflected  infinite  honour  upon  the  present  lord-lieuteuant  of  Ireland.  Tliat 
noble  person,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  his  high  office 
(£27,000),  and  that  it  had  been  raised  since  1797,  as  he  assumed,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  price  of  articles  of  consumption  and  the  diminished  value  of  money, 
of  his  own  accord  submitted  a  proposition  to  government  to  reduce  his  allowance 
from  £27,000  to  £20,000  u-year,  making  a  reduction  of  £7,000  per  annum  u'.yun 
the  salary  of  one  office  alone  [hear,  hear].  Under  such  circumstances  he  trusted, 
when  the  House  came  to  dispose  of  the  vote  of  censure  upon  government  to  be  pro- 
posed, and  which  had  been  tvvice  postponed,  by  the  hon.  baronet,  that  they  would 
bear  in  mind  the  reductions  that  had  been  made,  the  whole  course  of  policy  adopted 
by  Ministers,  and  above  all,  that  they  would  not  foi'get,  whatever  were  the  amount  of 
expenditure  of  the  present  year,  that  government  had  manifested  no  disposition  to 
retain  any  part  of  the  expenditure  connected  with  patronage. 

In  reply  to  Sir  J.  Graham, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  had  never  presumed  to  advise  the  hon.  baronet  on  the  subject 
of  his  motion.  The  hon.  baronet  twice  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a 
resolution  condemnatory  of  the  mode  in  which  government  had  filled  up  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  after  hearing  the  explanation  oirered  to  night  in 
reference  to  that  transaction,  the  hon.  baronet  still  persisted  in  his  resolution,  and 
pledged  himself  to  bring  the  question  before  the  House  :  let  the  hon.  baronet  do  so. 
He  repeated,  he  g-ave  the  hon.  baronet  no  advice  on  the  subject :  he  only  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  persevere  in  proposing  a  resolution  "  condemnatory 
of  government."  The  hon.  baronet  appeared  to  draw  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference between  a  "  condenmatorj'  resolution"  and  a  "  vote  of  censure"  upon  the 
government.  For  his  own  part  he  could  see  no  difference.  He  had  already  es 
pressed  a  hope  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  bring  forward  his  resolution,  which  liad 
certainly  been  twice  postponed,  and  was  now  glad  to  bear  that  the  hon.  baronet 
intended  to  do  so.  In  saying  this  he  was  far  from  attempting  to  dictate  to  him,  he 
would  not  even  presume  to  advise  the  hon.  baronet;  he  only  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  motion  would  be  brought  fonvard,  in  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  his  Llajesty's  Ministers. 

The  House  divided.  For  the  Amendment,  47;  against  it,  148. — Majority  for  the 
origrinal  motion  101. 


LATE  EX  OFFICIO  PROSECUTIONS. 
March  2,  1830. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  at  the  close  of  a  very  long  speech,  moved,  "  Tliat 
there  be  laid  before  the  House  copies  of  the  several  .informations  filed  ex  officio  \>y 
the  Attorney- General  against  Mr.  Alexander,  the  editor  of  a  paper  called  the  Morn- 
ing Journal — copies  of  the  several  judgments  entered  against  him  upon  the  record-^ 
of  the  above  informations,  and  how  the  same  were  entered — an  exact  minute. of  the 
words  in  which  each  jurj'  pronounced  their  verdict  against  him  upon  each  of  the 
above  informations — exact  minute  of  the  terms  in  which  any  of  the  juries  expressed 
a  recommendation  of  him  to  mercy." 

The  attorney-general  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  reply;  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
followed;  and  then, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose.  He  confessed,  he  said,  that  after  the  elaborate 
procmium  of  the  learned  gentleman,  he  felt  considerable  surprise  at  the  motion  with 
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He  had  said  no  such  thing ;  and  if  he  had  misrepresented  any  part  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman's  speech,  he  had  done  so  unintentionally. 
The  motion  was  put  and  agreed  to. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND. 

March  4,  1830. 

Sir  John  Newport  moved  a  long  address  to  his  majesty  on  the  state  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland.     Mr.  Spring  Rice  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  moved  the  previous  question. 

Lord  F.  L.  Gower  moved  a  counter-address  by  way  of  amendment. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr.  Trant, — 

Mb.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  presumed  that  gentlemen  who  had  just  entered  the 
House,  and  had  not  been  present  at  the  debate,  must,  from  the  speech  of  the  hon, 
member  for  Dover  (Mr.  Trant)  suppose  that  some  formidable  proposition  was  under 
consideration  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  course  of  proceeding 
that  the  right  hon.  baronet  proposed  was,  that  the  Crown  should  be  advised  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  examine  into  tlie  state  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  with  reference  to 
the  union  of  benefices — that  it  should  enquire  into  the  value  of  each  separate  parish, 
which  constituted  such  union,  and  into  the  proceedings  adopted  to  sever  such  unions, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  appointment  of  a  greater  number  of 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  for  the  purpose  of  the  better  performing  the 
sacred  duties  of  the  ministry.  It  was  proposed  that  a  commission,  composed  of 
privy  councillors,  should  enquire  into  the  grant  of  faculties,  or  dispensations,  by 
which  pluralities  were  held.  A  further  proposition  was,  that  the  Crown  should 
not  appoint  to  any  benefice  in  which  there  was  a  deficiency  of  a  glebe-house,  a  church, 
or  cathedral ;  and  thixt  the  profits  of  such  benefice  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
building  of  such  glebe-house  or  church,  or  to  the  repairs  of  such  cathedral.  His 
noble  friend  objected  to  that,  and  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  submitted  to  the  valid- 
ity of  that  objection  ;  and  the  whole  proposal,  as  it  now  stood,  was  for  a  commission 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  union  of  benefices,  and  to  facilitate  a  greater  appoint- 
ment of  working  ministers,  and  to  prevent  the  holding  of  pluralities.  Did  the  hon. 
member  for  Dover,  professing  his  anxiety  to  maintain  the  interests  of  religion  con- 
ceive that  he  could  impose  upon  any  man  by  his  cry  of  the  "  Church  in  danger?" 
Did  the  hon.  member  not  know — was  he  so  totally  ignorant  of  all  that  was  passing 
around  him  as  not  to  know  that  the  Crown  had  already  appointed  a  commission  to 
enquire  into  the  whole  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  this  country  ?  That 
commission  had  not  yet  extended  to  Ireland.  He  would  venture  to  inform  the  hon. 
member,  however,  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  gaining  in  strength  by  adopting 
moderate  and  well-considered  reformation.  For  that  church  he  professed  as  sincere 
a  respect  as  the  hon.  member  for  Dover ;  and  he  could  affirm,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  for  twenty-five  years  great  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  clergy  to  im- 
prove its  condition ;  and,  at  that  moment,  the  Church  of  Ireland  could  present  a 
ministry,  speaking  collectively,  as  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  its  spiritual  functions 
as  the  ministry  of  any  church  or  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  any  country.  If 
the  time  should  ever  arrive  when  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  upon  other  principles  than  with  the  property  of  other  establish- 
ments, tlien  would  be  the  time  for  the  exertions  of  those  who  dreaded  the  subversion 
of  that  church.  The  hon.  member  for  Oxford  could  not  mean  to  push  his  doctrine 
so  far  as  others  that  night  had  pushed  it.  He  could  not  mean  to  say  that  any  part 
of  the  revenue  of  the  church,  such  as  the  stipends  of  curates,  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  law.  With  reference,  however,  to  the  ap])ropriation  of  the  revenue  of  the 
church,  the  question  ought  to  be  approached  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  an 
enlarged  view  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  effect  of  an  unequal  distribution  of  that  re- 
venue upon  the  promotion  of  learning  and  religion.  When  any  attempts  were  made 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  church,  he  would  resist  them  ;  but  he  would  not  iicrmit  the 
imprudent  sarcasms  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dover  to  prevent  his  acceding  to  a 
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motion  which,  he  believed,  was  not  couched  in  the  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  church, 
and  which  would  tend  to  promote  its  best  interests. 

After  some  further  animated  discussion,  Sir  J.  Newport  withdrewhis  motion — Sir  R. 
Inglis  withdrew  his  amendment — and  Lord  F.  L.  Gower's  counter-address  was  agreed 
to  as  follows  : — "  That  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  appoint  a  commission,  to  pro- 
ceed with  as  little  delay  as  may  be  practicable,  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  several 
parochial  benefices  in  the  respective  dioceses  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  same  consist  of  separate  or  united  parishes,  or  to  report,  in  the  case  of 
unions,  the  authorityunderwhich  such  unions  have  been  effected,  and  thedate  thereof: 
the  annual  value  of  the  several  parishes  so  united  ;  the  contiguity  of  such  parishes 
to  each  other,  and  of  the  churches  or  chapels  within  the  same,  and  the  possibility  or 
fitness  of  dissolving  such  unions  at  any  future  period.  That  the  said  commission  be 
further  directed,  to  examine  and  report  how  far  the  salaries  required  by  law  have  in 
each  case  been  paid  to  the  several  curates  residing  within  the  said  parishes  or 
unions.  That  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  there  be  laid 
before  this  House,  an  account  of  the  number  of  faculties  or  dispensations  which 
have  been  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years  granted  in  Ireland,  for  the  pnrpose  of  enabling 
ecclesiastical  persons  to  hold  more  than  one  benefice  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  such  faculties  are  now  granted." 
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Maech  5,  1830. 

On  Mr.  N.  Calvert's  motion  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
East  Retford  Bill,  Mr.  Tennyson  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  it  be  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  committee  on  the  East  Retford  Bill,  that  they  have  power  to  exclude  the 
borougli  of  East  Retford  from  the  right  of  electing  members  to  parliament,  and  to 
enable  the  town  of  Birmingham  to  return  two  members." 

Mr.  W.  Smith  seconded  the  amendment.  In  the  debate  which  followed, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  on  such  an  exhausted  subject  he  meant  to  detain 
the  House  but  a  very  few  minutes.  Both  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies,  and  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  solicitor-general,  had  been 
misunderstood.  His  tight  hon.  friend  never  meant  to  say  that  he  should  now  vote 
for  the  measure  simply  because  he  had  voted  fir  it  before,  but  because  the  measure 
had  been  five  times  decided  ;  because  he  had  on  every  discussion  held  the  same 
opinions,  and  he  saw  no  reason  to  change  them  on  the  present  occasion.  His  learned 
friend  had  not  referred  to  the  House  of  Peers,  except  in  its  legislative  capacity.  He 
admitted  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  bound  to  form  its  own  opinions,  but  his 
learned  friend  had  alluded  to  the  other  House  sitting  in  its  judicial  capacity,  and 
deciding  by  evidence  taken  on  oath.  He  did  not  mean  to  discuss  the  question  of 
large  towns,  but  the  noble  lord  might  perhaps  think  it  right  to  vote  for  the  measure, 
when  he  saw  that  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  present  motion  had  both  voted  in 
favour  of  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord.  He  thought  some  gentlemen  under- rated 
the  advantage  of  giving  the  franchise  to  the  hundred.  In  looking  at  our  history,  he 
foimd  the  advantages  of  so  extending  the  franchise  proved  by  experience  ;  and  it  had 
the  merit  of  having  been  sanctioned  by  several  great  men.  Lord  Chatham.,  on  the 
question  of  the  delinquency  of  Shoreham,  when  he  had  held  his  well-known  opinions 
in  favour  of  Parhamentary  Reform,  did  not  scout  transferring  the  franchise  to  Bram- 
ber.  On  the  contrary,  he  congratulated  himself  that  Shoreham  had  been  separated 
from  India,  and  united  to  England.  There  was  an  impression  that  Shoreham  was 
attached  to  the  East-India  interest;  and  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  then  a  i-eformer, 
regarded  the  extending  of  the  franchise  to  the  borough  as  a  great  improvement. 
Mr.  Pitt  also,  who  was  a  reformer,  on  the  question  of  the  borough  of  Cricklade,  was 
friendly  to  transferring  the  franchise  to  the  hundred.  Both  he  and  JNIr.  Fox  were  of 
the  same  opinion.  On  the  question  of  the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  Mr.  Fox  opposed 
the  transfer  to  the  hundred,  because  he  thought  the  delinquency  of  the  borough  not 
proved.  For  himself,  he  must  say,  on  like  considei'ations,  that  he  did  not  think 
that  extending  t'.e  franchise  to  2,000  voters  connected  with  the  landed  interest 
would  be  a  trilling  improvement  in  the  case  of  the  borough  of  East  Retford.     If  they 
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looked  at  the  cases  of  Cricklade,  Aylesbury,  and  Shoreham,  they  would  find  no- 
where a  purer  set  of  voters  than  in  those  three  hundreds.  Although  he  did  not 
think  that  there  was  any  difference  between  the  landed  and  commercial  interest, 
though  apparent  differences  might  occasionally  arise,  he  was  not  of  opinion  that  the 
balance  between  those  interests  in  that  House  ought  to  be  wholly  lost  sight  of. 
When  the  noble  lord  formerly  proposed  that  a  hundred  franchises  should  be  added, 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  this  balance,  and  he  proposed  that  sixty  of  those  members 
should  represent  counties,  and  forty  the  towns.  Mr.  Pitt,  too,  when  he  proposed 
to  add  100  members  to  the  representation,  proposed  at  first  that  the  whole  number 
should  be  county  members.  Afterwards  he  modified  this,  and  intended  to  give  sixty 
members  to  the  counties,  and  forty  to  the  towns ;  and  this  was  a  balance  which 
ought  to  be  attended  to.  If  Nottinghamshire,  like  Cornwall,  had  forty-four  mem- 
bers, there  would  be  less  reason  for  retaining  the  two  members  for  the  hundred,  and 
more  reason  for  transferring  the  franchise  to  a  large  town.  Some  respect  had  always 
been  paid  to  population  in  adapting  our  system  of  representation.  There  were  forty- 
five  members  for  Scotland,  and  one  hundred  for  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  a  good  practical 
rule  to  attend  to  the  amount  of  population.  As  this  question  had,  however,  been 
debated  seven  or  eight  times,  he  really  could  not  feel  himself  justified  in  detaining 
the  House  witli  any  further  observations.  All  he  should  say  was,  that  he  did  not 
think  there  were  any  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the  House  which  called  for  any 
other  decision  than  that  already  so  often  pronounced  ;  nor  was  he  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  result  of  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  (J.  Russell)  was  one  which  ought  to 
influence  his  vote  on  that  occasion.  Without,  therefore,  meaning  to  imply  that  the 
giving  of  a  vote  on  this  question  was  in  the  slightest  degree  to  influence  the  vote 
which  he  might  be  called  on  to  give  on  any  larger  questiDn,  he  confessed  he  saw  such 
a  combination  of  circumstances  with  reference  to  tho  situation  of  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  favouring  the  transfer  of  this  franchise  to  Bassetlaw,  that  he  felt  bound 
to  adhere  to  the  vote  he  had  already  given  so  often  on  the  same  question. 

On  a  division,  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  152  against  119;  majority, 
against  Mr.  Tennyson's  amendment,  33.  After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  O'Connell 
the  house  went  into  a  committee. 

Mr.  O'Connell  then  moved  the  insertion  of  a  clause,  to  the  effect  that  the  election 
should  be  taken  by  ballot. 

Mr.  Peel  objected  to  the  clause,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
specifj'  how  the  ballot  was  to  be  taken.  Injustice  to  his  proposition,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber should  specify  the  mode  in  which  the  ballot  was  to  be  taken.  This,  besides, 
was  not  the  proper  place  to  propose  such  a  general  principle. 

Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  supported  Mr.  O'Conneli's  motion. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  was  obviously  not  the  time  for  discussing  so  great  a  principle 
as  the  learned  gentleman  had  laid  down.  If  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  would 
look  to  the  preamble  to  the  Jury  Bill,  he  would  see  that  the  mode  in  which  the  jury 
was  to  be  elected  by  ballot  was  specifically  detailed  there.  He  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  principle  advocated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Clare,  being  sure 
that  such  a  principle,  if  adopted,  would  be  productive  of  far  greater  abuses,  and  of 
more  hypocrisy  than  at  present  prevailed  [hear^;  and  he  doubted  that  it  would  have 
the  least  effect  in  preventing  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections.  Whenever  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  should  bring  forward  a  proposition  of  that  kind  in  a 
more  regular  form,  he  should  be  prepared  to  meet  him  and  to  oppose  it. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  had  no  reason  to  be  surprised 
at  the  paucity  of  the  arguments  with  which  he  had  supported  his  objections  to  this 
clause,  as  he  had  declared  most  explicitly  to  the  committee,  that  in  its  present  crude 
state  he  did  not  intend  to  argue  it.  He  also  reminded  the  hon.  baronet,  that  the 
present  was  a  proposition  which  they  could  only  argue  upon  presumptions,  for  ex- 
perience as  to  its  advantages  or  disadvantages  they  had  none.  As  to  the  allusion 
which  the  hon.  baronet  had  made  to  the  system  of  electing  jurors  by  ballot,  it  bore 
no  analogy,  and  could  have  no  reference  to  the  system  of  voting  by  ballot  at  elections. 
Did  the  hon.  baronet  know  the  manner  in  which  a  jury  was  aj)pointed  under  his 
bill?  As  he  thought  that  the  hon.  baronet  was  ignorant  of  it,  he  would  inform 
him  that  the  names  of  the  jurors  were  placed  indiscriminately  in  a  box,  and  were 
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taken  out  by  chance  by  the  officer  of  the  court.  Now  surely  the  hon.  baronet  did 
not  intend  to  propose  that  the  names  of  the  candidates  should  be  put  into  a  box,  and 
that  the  candidates  whose  names  were  most  frequently  taken  out  by  chance  by  the 
electors,  should  be  declared  duly  elected.  Equally  inapplicable  to  the  election  of 
members  of  parliament  was  the  mode  in  which  election  committees  were  struck  in 
that  House.  Leaving,  however,  those  points  out  of  discussion,  as  not  affecting-  the 
real  merits  of  the  proposition,  he  would  say  at  once  that  he  had  been  always  taught 
to  believe  that  an  Englishman  felt  his  privileges  to  be  more  valuable,  because  they 
were  exercised  openly  and  publicly.  He  had  often  been  told  by  the  hon.  baronet 
that  public  opinion  was  the  best  check  upon  every  species  of  abuse;  but  in  this  case 
you  were  prohibiting  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  by  calling  upoH  Englishmen 
to  exercise  their  functions  as  electors  in  secret.  He  greatly  doubted  whether  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy  would  be  diminished  by  adopting  the  vote  by  ballot,  as 
the  loud  clamourer  for  reform  might  be  more  easily  bribed  under  such  a  system  than 
under  the  present.  He  had  not  intended  to  argue  this  question  at  all,  for  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  too  important  to  be  discussed  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  in  an  incidental 
manner.  Still,  as  he  was  upon  his  legs  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  denying 
that  the  people  had  transferred  the  liberties  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  Crown 
into  the  hands  of  a  selfish  oligarchy.  The  aristocracy  did  not  deserve  the  opprobrium 
which  had  been  cast  upon  it.  In  his  opinion,  the  country  was  under  great  obligations 
to  the  efforts  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  preservation  of  its  liberties.  Nothing  would 
be  more  fatal  to  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  country  than  that  there  should 
not  be  interposed  between  the  people  and  the  Crown  a  powerful  aristocracy,  who, 
by  their  situation  and  fortune,  were  able  to  despise  the  menaces  and  reject  the  favours 
of  the  Crown. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  at  length  agreed  to  in  the  committee. 
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March  8,  1830. 

In  the  debate  (adjourned  from  the  4th  of  March)  on  Mr.  Stewart's  motion  for 
certain  papers  referring  to  the  interference  of  the  local  government  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  supreme  court  of  Bombay,  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  1828,  or  at  any  subsequent  period, — 

Mk.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  could  not  allow  the  present  discussion  to  close 
without  making  a  few  observations.  When  he  considered  the  great  responsibility 
which  devolved  upon  public  functionaries,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  when 
guilty  of  error,  if  it  were  found  that  they  acted  at  the  same  time  with  upright  inten- 
tions, and  Mere  actuated  by  conscientious  feelings,  he  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  saying  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  most  indulgent  consideration.  But  if,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  governor  of  Bombay,  it  was  found  that  the  parties  had  acted  in  a 
manner  the  most  discreet,  prudent,  and  proper,  bethought  they  had  a  double  claim 
to  be  supported  by  the  government ;  and  that  claim  would,  he  thought,  be  recognised 
by  the  House.  He  wished  to  have  it  understood,  that  he  desired,  like  his  right  hon. 
friend  Mr.  Wynne,  with  whom  he  concurred,  to  leave  the  legal  question  entirely 
out  of  view—  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  legal  question.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Clare,  however,  had  discussed  the  legal  question ;  a  proceeding  which 
had  been  rendered  altogether  unnecessary  by  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council — a 
tribunal  much  more  competent  to  decide  such  a  question  than  was  that  House. 
The  authority  of  that  decision,  he  believed,  would  not  be  lightly  questioned,  when 
it  was  recollected  that  two  Chief  Justices,  Lord  Tenterden  and  Sir  N.  Tindal  were 
present,  as  also  Lord  Wynford,  and  his  right  hon.  friend,  whose  habits,  professional 
and  official,  so  fully  qualified  him  for  assisting  in  such  a  decision.  He  had  no  doubt 
the  House  would  feel  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  place  the  independence  of  Indian 
judges  upon  a  lower  footing  than  that  of  English  judges  ;  this  was  not  a  case  affect- 
ing their  independence,  but  a  question  relating  to  the  assumption  of  authority  un- 
warrantable and  dangerous.     For  the  exercise  of  authority  beyond  proper  boundaries, 
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he  apprehended  an  action  of  trespass  might  be  brought;  but  for  the  exercise  of  un- 
warrantable authority  within  acknowledged  bounds,  tliere  lay  no  such  remedy;  and, 
should  no  adequate  remedy  exist,  it  must  be  the  business  of  the  legislature  to  devise 
one — in  doing  which  it  would,  of  course,  be  influenced  by  no  considerations  but  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  a  due  regard  to  its  own  character.     With  reference  to  the 
injury  our  authority  might  sustain  in  India  by  the  conflict  between  the  Courts  and 
the  Executive  Authority,  the  House  should  recollect  that  it  was  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  natives  of  India  had  the  same  respect  for  English  courts  of  justice  that 
we  had.     The  question  ought  not  to  be  argued  as  if  the  Indians  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  jargon  of  our  laws,  which  we  ourselves  did  not  understand.     They  could 
have  no  attachment  to  laws  administered  in  a  foreign  language,  and  couched  in  forms 
which  even  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  country  could  not  comprehend,  and  which  they 
regarded  as  contrary  to  their  customs  and  religion.     They  did  not  hke  a  court  before 
which  they  were  dragged  from  a  distance,  and  the  authority  of  which  they  did  not 
acknowledge.     The  claim  which  the  Supreme  Court  in  India  made  to  extend  its 
jurisdiction  created  great  alarm  among  all  the  natives,  and  even   in   the   executive 
government,  as  being  contrary  to  the  engagements  it  had  entered  into  with  them. 
The  Provincial  courts  had,  on  the  contrary,  merited  and  obtained  the  confidence  of 
the  natives,  particularly  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Elphinstone.     The  fact  was 
stated  in  the  valuable  work  of  the  late  Bishop  Heber.     Those  courts  are  there  de- 
scribed as  acting  on  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  with  a  due  regard  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  natives,  and  as  doing  much  gradually  to  accustom  them  to  our  laws. 
The  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  a  great  tendency  to  bring  these  courts  into 
disrepute,  and  Sir  John  ivlalcolm  was  bound  to  uphold  them  as  well  as  the  executive 
authority.     Thinking  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  only  done  his  duty,  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself  if  he  had  not  supported  him,  and  if  he  had  shrunk  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sharing  his  opinions.     Pie  tliought  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  di  ne 
quite  right  in  addressing  the  letter  which  had  been  mentioned  to  the  judge ;  he  could 
not  adopt  a  better  course,  and  it  seemed  to  him   (Mr.  Peel)   the  only  one  that  was 
likely  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the  judicial  and  executive  authorities.     The 
letter  was  intended  to  prevent  any  necessity  for  m.aking   known  to  the  public  the 
ditference  of  opinion  which  existed  between  them.     He  believed  that  the  two  judges, 
Sir  Charles  Chambers  and  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  of  v/hom  he  was  disposed  to  speak  with 
all  that  respect  which  was  due  to  them,  acted  on  as  pure  and  conscientious  motives 
as  Sir  John  Malcolm.     They  supposed,  undoubtedly,  that  their  construction  of  the 
law  was  correct.     With  respect  to  the  letter  of  his  noble  friend.  Lord  Ellenborough, 
a  great  many  erroneous  and  unjust  impressions  had  got  abroad  as  to  its  purport  and 
intentions.     He  conceded  to  hon.  members  that  his  noble  friend  could  not — and  he 
did  not  claim  it  for  him — shield  himself  behind  the  privilege  of  a  private  letter.     A 
public  man  had  no  right  to  give  instructions  in  private  letters,  and  then   say  they 
were  private;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  sure  that  the  public  service  could  not  be 
carried  on  effectually  unless  public  functionaries  were  allowed  to  write  private  letters 
without  having  the  terms  in  which  they  were  expressed  too  severely  scrutinized. 
What  he  claimed  for  such  letters  was,  that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  have  their 
terms  so  severely  scrutinized,  nor  be  subjected  to  such  fastidious  criticism  as  public 
despatches,  and  he  would  only  claim  for  the  words  of  his  noble  friend's  Letter  some 
indulgence.     He  denied  that  any  thing  in  that  Letter  implied  an  intention  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  the  judicial  authority,  or  inake  it  subservient  to  the  views  of  the 
executive  government.     He  would  take  the  two  strongest  passages;  the  first  was 
that  in  which  his  noble  friend  spoke  of  Mr.  Seymour  being  knighted,  and  v.'here  he 
said  that  as  it  would  not  be  proper  to  leave  Mr.   Dewar  without  lli^t  honour,  he 
should  consider  how  it  might  be  done;  he  believed  it  might  be  conferred  by  patent, 
but  perhaps  it  might  be  conferred  through  the  governor,  in  such   a  manner  as  to 
mai-k  the  superiority  of  the  executive  government  over  the  judicial  authority.     It 
would  place  the  governor  above  the  court,  and  mark  him  out  as  the  King's  repre- 
sentative.    By  this  Lord  Ellenborough  hatl  no  intention  to  degrade  the  judges,  but 
to  make  the  peojde  of  India  aware  that  the  executive  government  was  the  supreme 
power.     He  objected  to  the  motion,   therefore,  as  implying  a  censure  on  his  noble 
friend  which  he  (iid  not  deserve.     Nothing  could  tempt  him  to  refer  to  the  language 
used  by  Sir  C.  Chambers  and  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  in  consequence  of  the  letter  addressed 
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to  them  by  Sir  J.  llalcolni,  more  particularly  as  one  of  those  judges  was  now  no 
more.  Kothing  should  tempt  him  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  the  dead ;  and  lie 
would  only  refer  to  Sir  C.  Chambcri's  charge  in  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  do  justice 
to  the  living.  The  letter  of  his  noble  friend  must  be  misunderstood,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  charges  to  which  it  in  fact  referred.  Sir  C.  Chambers,  in  his 
address  to  the  court,  spoke  of  the  extraordinary  letter  he  had  received  from  Sir  J. 
Malcolm,  in  which  the  court  was  dictated  to  by  persons  who  had  no  right  to  address 
it,  except  in  the  capacity  of  humble  suitors.  "A  heavy  responsibility,"  the  judge 
said,  "rested  on  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  supporting  the  government  and 
the  state  autliority,  used  their  power  to  extinguish  the  exercise  of  the  King's  autho- 
rity, and  screen  their  servants  from  the  restraints  of  the  only  authority  and  power 
which  was  able  to  check  that  t3Tanny  into  which  irresponsible  power  had  ever  a  ten- 
dency to  fall."  Here  was  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  King's  and  the  East 
India  Company's  authority;  and  the  judges  assumed  that  they  represented  the 
King's  authority,  while  the  civil  government  only  represented  that  of  the  Company. 
Then  the  natives  were  told  by  the  judge,  that  this  letter  was  a  pretext  to  extinguish 
the  King's  authority ;  against  such  language  and  such  proceedings  he  should  always 
protest.  His  noble  friend  had  stated,  that  the  civil  government  was  above  the 
court,  not  with  any  view  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  judges,  but  to 
phow  that  the  civil  government  was  the  depository  of  the  King's  power  as  well  as 
the  court ;  his  noble  friend  wished  to  give  tlie  president  the  power  of  conferring 
knighthood  on  the  judge,  in  order  to  notify  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  represented 
the  King.  The  other  passage  of  his  noble  friend's  letter  to  which  he  would  refer, 
■was  that  which  concluded  with  the  comparison  of  the  two  elephants.  He  did  not 
mean  to  vindicate  that  manner  of  speaking  of  the  judges ;  he  did  not  mean  to  vin- 
dicate the  expressions  of  his  noble  friend  ;  but  he  claimed  for  those  expressions  the 
candid  consideration  which  was  due  to  them,  as  contained  in  a  letter  not  intended 
to  be  published.  His  noble  friend,  by  those  expressions,  never  intended  to  degrade 
the  King's  judges ;  his  whole  official  conduct  was  a  proof  that  he  could  not  mean  it ; 
and  if  he  had,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  public  offence.  His  noble 
friend  meant  nothing  whatever  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  judges;  but  his 
noble  friend  was  justified  in  saying  that  he  hoped  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  would  review  his 
decision,  and  that  if  he  should  not  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  then  he  would 
be  rendered  harmless  by  having  with  him  two  other  judges  who  were  not  likely  to 
join  with  him  in  opinion,  or  be  opposed  to  the  civil  government.  His  noble  friend 
had  not  at  first  advised  the  King  to  recall  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  though  he  believed  that 
he  had  assumed  an  authority  which  he  was  not  justified  in  assuming;  and  not  wish- 
ing to  advise  his  Majesty  to  recall  that-judge,  he  placed  two  other  judges  with  him,  in 
whom  the  government  could  place  confidence.  Conceiving  that  the  motion  was  in- 
tended as  a  censure  on  his  noble  friend,  he  should,  on  the  grounds  he  had  stated,  resist 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  106  against  15  ;  majority,  91. 
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On  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report  on  ihe  East  Retford  Bill,  Mr.  Stewart  moved 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  to  run  thus: — "  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  any  iviember  who  shall  be  returned  to  serve  in 
Parliament  for  the  said  borough  of  East  Retford,  shall,  on  coming  to  the  Table  of 
this  House  to  be  sworn — make  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  '  I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly 
declare,  that  I  have  neither  given,  nor  promised  to  give,  nor  intend  to  give,  or 
promise  hereafter,  any  pecuniary  fee,  or  reward  of  any  kind,  in  consideration  of  my 
election  as  l\Iember  for  the  Borough  of  East  Retford  ;  and  I  solemnly  declare,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledg-e  and  belief,  that  my  return  has  not  been  procured,  or  promoted, 
by  the  influence  or  interference  of  any  Peer  of  Parliament." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,if  thesame  electors  as  l>efore  were  toretainthefranchise, 
he  should  be  disposed  to  agree  to  the  clause,  but  to  them  was  now  to  be  added 
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2,000  others,  and  it  would  be  unfair  towards  these  infant  electors  to  stigmatize  their 
birth  by  branding  them  with  a  suspicion  of  bribery.  Moreover,  he  thought  it  would 
be  wrong  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  members  of  that  House.  They  ought 
all  to  be  placed  on  the  same  iboting,  though  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  ought 
all  to  make  a  declaration  of  that  kind.  Seeing  no  reason  for  selecting  the  two 
members  for  the  borough  of  East  Retford  from  among  the  G58  who  composed  that 
House,  and  seeing  no  public  advantage  likely  to  result  from  the  introduction  of  the 
clause,  he  should  certainly  oppose  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  Bill  ordered  to  bo  read  a 
third  time  that  day  week. 


WELSH  JUDICATURE. 
March  9,  1830. 

The  Attorney  General  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  "  the  r&oro 
effectual  administration  of  Justice  in  England  and  in  the  principality  of  Wales,"  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  not  been  fairly  treated.  He  had  proposed  to  introduce  a  measure  to  alter  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Welsh  courts,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed,  as  the  House 
had  previously  been  engaged  in  discussing  the  twelve  propositions  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  that  it  would,  at  that  late  hour,  have  thought  the  discussion  of  one  topic  at  a 
time  enough.  The  hon.  member  for  Clare,  however,  was  disappointed  that  the  ML 
did  not  reform  the  whole  practice  of  all  our  courts,  and  he  had  indulged  in  many  re- 
marks on  that  subject.  lie  had  himself,  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  such  a  reform, 
stated  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  for  putting  an  end  to  patent  offices,  and  tiL 
that,  and  the  question  concerning  fees  were  disposed  of,  the  reform  of  the  courts 
could  not  be  proceeded  with.  Measures  were  in  contemplation,  also,  for  an  equal 
distribution  of  business  among  the  courts,  and  he  did  not  expect  that  subject  would 
have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  when  it  was  only  called  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  Welsh  Judicature.  The  House  had  heard  also  a  great  deal 
about  the  repugnance  of  the  people  of  Wales  to  the  measure,  but  he  would  like  to  ask 
on  which  of  the  representatives  of  that  principality  the  House  meant  to  rely  ?  The 
declarations  of  two  hon.  members  at  least  showed  that  the  inhabitants  were  not 
universally  opposed  to  the  measure.  The  Welsh  had  no  local  tribunal  which  would 
be  taken  from  them  by  the  Bill.  The  judges  would  go  into  Wales  at  different  periods 
of  the  year,  as  at  present,  and  when  it  was  said  that  the  Welsh  were  devotedly 
attached  to  their  local  tribunals,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  at  present  a  great 
number  of  causes  were  sent  into  England  to  be  tried  in  order  to  get  rid  of  local  pre- 
judices. It  ought  also  to  be  observed-,  when  it  was  said  that  the  Welsh  would  lose 
their  Equity  courts,  that,  in  fact,  most  of  the  Equity  cases  came  already  up  to 
London  to  be  settled.  It  was  a  curious  illustration  of  the  Equity  courts  of  Wales, 
that  they  were  chiefly  of  use  to  stay  the  irregular  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Law. 
That  was  not,  however,  the  time  for  discussing  those  matters  in  detail,  and  he  would 
not  go  further  into  them.  He  could,  however,  assure  those  who  had  expressed 
themselves  so  anxious  for  delay,  that  there  was  no  design  whatever  on  the  part  of 
government  to  force  this  measure  on  the  people  of  Wales  without  giving  them 
abundant  time  to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings.  Such  a  disposition,  he  thought,  had 
been  satisfactorily  evinced  already  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  when  he  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  so  early  after  the  commencement  of  the  session. 

The  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 
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Maech  10,  1830. 

Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  close  of  a  long'  speech,  moved  for  the  production  of  a 
number  of  papers  relating  to  the  ati'airs  of  Portugal,  the  nature  of  which  will  be 
understood  from  the  speech  which  Mr.  Secketaby  Peel  delivered  iu  the  consequent 
debate. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  in  rising  upon  this  occasion,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  ask  for 
more  than  the  usual  indulgent  consideration  of  the  House.  He  could  not  but  regret 
that  it  had  been  deemed  advisable  by  the  noble  lord,  no  doubt  for  good  reasons, 
though  he  could  not  divine  iheir  nature,  to  submit  a  motion  of  this  important  de- 
scription to  the  House,  upon  a  day  which  was  usually  devoted  to  rela.xation,  and 
upon  which  there  was  a  distinct  arrangement  and  imderstanding  among  men 
of  all  parties  that  no  public  business  whatever  of  any  consequence  should  ever 
be  brought  forvvard.  His  own  time  had  been  so  much  and  so  incessantly  occu{)ied, 
in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  debates  during  the  last  two  days,  that 
he  really  conceived  he  had  some  claim  upon  the  noble  Lord's  forbearance, 
and  that  he  had  some  right  to  expect  that  such  a  motion  as  this  should  not  have 
been  brought  forward  upon  this  day,  which  was  a  sort  of  parlianrentarj'  dies  noii. 
He  had  been  detained  in  the  House,  by  public  business,  till  four  o'clock  the  preceding 
morning.  He  was  afterwards  obliged  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  to 
the  transaction  of  public  business  connected  with  the  office  over  which  he  presided, 
and  which  could  not  be  postponed ;  and  he  felt,  therefore,  that  he  entered  under 
great  personal  disadvantages  upon  the  discussion  of  this  question.  While  his  noble 
friend  who  brought  forward  the  motion  had  an  opportunity  to  select  his  points  of 
attack,  he  had  not  considered  it  necessary  to  communicate  previously  to  government, 
and  he  therefore  was  called  upon,  on  the  part  of  government,  to  enter  upon  an 
explanation  of  transactions  that  were  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  surface,  which 
embraced  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  which  did  not  particularly  relate  to  the 
]>cculiar  department  over  which  he  presided.  He  mentioned  these  circumstances,  in 
order  that  the  House  might  make  due  allowance,  should  he  fail  in  giving  satisfactory 
answers  to  all  the  accusations  of  his  noble  friend,  though  he  trusted,  notwithstanding 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured,  that  he  should  be  able  distinctly  to 
refute  all  his  insinuations  and  charges.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  hoped  also  that 
allowance  would  be  made  for  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  owing 
to  his  inability  to  refer  publicly,  at  present,  to  the  documents  and  particular  facts  of 
the  case,  which  would  furnish  a  complete  refutation  of  the  noble  lord's  charges. 
And  here  he  could  not  avoid  declaring,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  public  life 
he  had  never  found  his  private  feelings  clash  so  much  with  those  public  considerations 
from  which  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  views  of  the  public  interest,  depart,  as 
on  this  occasion.  If  he  could  refer  to  all  the  papers  connected  with  those  transactions, 
they  would  furnish  a  most  triumphant  answer  to  the  charges  of  his  noble  friend : 
they  would  afford  a  full  explanation  of  the  whole  case,  and  they  would  show  why  his 
noble  friend  had  selected  some  of  those  transactions  for  animadversion,  and  why  he 
had  prudently  abstained  from  referring  to  others.  He  was  confident  that  even 
without  those  documents,  he  should  be  able  satisfactorily  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
his  Majesty's  government,  and  of  the  course  which,  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  he 
thought  it  most  proper  to  advise  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  that  country,  with 
the  adm.inistration  of  the  affairs  of  which  he  was  charged.  The  hon.  baronet,  the 
member  for  Westminster,  had  made  a  speech  which  could  easily  be  made,  and  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  any  man  to  make,  if  it  were  only  conceded  to  him  that  he  had  the 
right  to  make,  not  only  his  own  speech,  but  the  speech  of  his  opponent  to  whicli  he 
meant  to  reply.  It  was  easy  to  make  charges  against  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  then 
call  upon  them  to  answer  them,  when  the  expressions  to  v/liich  they  had  reference  were 
never  used  by  them.  His  right  hon.  friend,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  had  however 
sufficiently  answered  for  himself.  When,  he  would  ask,  did  the  hon.  baronet  hear 
from  that  side  of  the  House  that  the  country  was  unable  to  sustain  the  charges  of  a 
war?  What  gentleman  upon  the  ministerial  beaches  had  ever  said  that  the  country 
55— Vol.  II. 
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oiifht  to  submit  to  dishonaur,  or  to  put  up  with  (hgnidation,  or  abandon  its  interests, 
from  an  apprehension  of  war,  or  from  a  consciousness  that  she  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  bear  its  expenses?  But  the  hon.  baronet  had  assumed  this  to  be  the  languag-e  of 
ministers;  and  this  assumption  made,  he  proceeded  to  argue  in  its  refutation.  He 
conceived  that  of  all  the  just  causes  of  war,  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of  a 
country  was  that  which  was  most  just.  He  could  conceive  few  cases  in  wliich  mere 
cousidcrations  of  interest  could  justify  a  country  for  involving  itself  in  war.  He 
concurred  most  cordially  with  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  best  vindication 
which  a  country  could  plead  for  embarking  in  war  was,  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
vindication  of  the  national  honour;  but  making  a  concession  of  all  these  points  to 
the  hon.  baronet,  he  still  thought  that  it  was  matter  for  legitimate  enquiry,  whether, 
when  we  were  invited  to  enter  into  a  war,  there  were  any  engagement,  expressed 
or  implied,  made  by  the  country ;  any  formal  or  moral  obligation ;  any  con- 
sideration of  interest  which  required  it  to  involve  itt:elf  in  that  war,  or  to  hold  that 
menacing  language,  which,  if  it  were  disregarded,  left  us  no  alternative  but  to  follow 
it  up  by  the  commencement  of  war  ?  He  did  not  expect  that  either  his  noble  friend 
or  the  hon.  baronet  would  conceive  him  to  be  arguing  the  question  unfairly,  if,  after 
making  these  admissions  he  proceeded  to  contend  that  it  was  our  interest  not  to 
involve  ourselves  in  war,  except  for  some  great  and  paramount  consideration.  He 
thought  that  his  noble  friend  would  not  consider  him  as  stating  his  argument  un- 
fairly, when  he  assumed  it  to  be  this : — that  his  noble  friend  was  of  opinion,  first, 
that'thsre  were  certain  engagements  in  existence  which  compelled  this  country  to 
pursue  a  different  course  from  that  which  it  actually  had  pursued.  His  noble  friend  did 
not  state  himself  to  be  an  advocate  for  war,  but  without  being  guilty  of  any  unfairness, 
he  must  say  that  his  arguments  led  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  have  war.  If  war 
were  necessary,  let  us  have  it ;  but  if  it  were  not  necessary,  let  us  not  conjure  up  such  a 
phantom  to  deter  men  from  following  the  dictates  of  reason.  His  noble  friend,  he  re- 
peated, did  not  demand  that  we  should  go  to  war ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
have  done  something  different,  though  he  did  not  state  what  that  something  different 
should  have  been;  he  said,  indeed,  that  v/e  ought  to  have  assumed  a  different  tone 
in  the  language  which  we  addressed  to  the  government  of  Portugal,  and  enforced 
certain  rights  which  we  possessed  by  treaty,  and  vv-hich  we  had  failed  to  enforce.  His 
noble  friend  had  likewise  said,  for  he  had  taken  down  his  words,  "  That  we  have 
shrunk  from  solemn  and  public  engagements,  that  we  have  abandoned  to  exile,  to 
beggary,  to  dungeons  and  to  death,  thousands  of  men,  whom  a  knowledge  of  those 
engagements  might  justly  have  led  to  count  upon  our  protection."  Now,  if  he  were 
not  much  mistaken,  he  should  be  able  to  show,  that  if  we  had  basely  shrunk  from 
our  engagements,  his  Majesty's  present  advisers  v/ere  not  the  only  persons  who  ought 
to  bear  the  disgrace  of  such  misconduct, — that  if  we  had  failed  to  enforce  our  claims 
on  Don  Miguel,  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  were  equally  implicated  in  such  failure; 
for  the  period  when  the  execution  of  such  engagements,  if  such  engagements  there 
were,  could  have  been  most  effectually  conq^elled  was  when  his  noble  friend  himself 
held  office  under  the  Crown,  and  at  that  time  he  had  never  heard  from  his  noble 
friend  any  of  those  remonstrances  which  he  had  made  so  veliemently  that  night.  He 
would  admit  to  his  noble  friend,  that  even  supposing  that  there  were  no  express 
engagements,  there  might  be  moral  obligations  on  the  country  which  ought  to  have 
the  same  force.  He  would,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  consider  that  question  fully, 
and  would  entpiire  whether  there  were  any  engagements,  expressed  or  implied, 
requiring  our  interference  with  the  government  of  Portugal,  or  whether  there  were 
any  moral  obligation  possessing  the  force  of  a  formal  contract.  He  must  here  stop 
to  vindicate  the  memory  of  his  late  right  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Canning,  from  the  impu- 
tations which  had  been  thrown  on  it  that  night,  if  the  assertions  of  the  hon.  baronet 
opposite  were  well  founded.  He  must  contend  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Canning's 
language  in  that  House,  and  the  whole  of  his  written  communications  with  foreign 
ministers,  which  were  on  record,  contradicted  the  assertion,  that  there  was  any  thing 
either  in  the  mode  in  which  the  Portuguese  charter  was  granted,  or  in  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  conveyed  to  Lisbon,  imposing  any  obligation  upon  England  to  main- 
fain  it  in  full  and  undiminished  integrity.  If  our  troops  were,  as  it  was  contended, 
sent  to  Portugal  to  interfere  with  the  internal  institutions  of  that  country — 
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►Sir  F.  Biirdett  intimated  that  he  had  not  said  so. 

Mr.  Peel  understood  the  noble  lord  and  the  hon.  baronet  to  have  both  said,  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  charter  had  been  carried  to  Portugal  excited 
expectations  there  which  we  were  bound  to  realize.  If  that  were  so,  how  was  it  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  language  held  b}'  Mr.  Canning?  Mr.  Canning  had  not  dis- 
approved of  Sir  Charles  Stuart's  conduct  in  bringing  the  charter  from  the  Brazils  to 
Portugal;  as  to  the  granting  of  that  charter,  England  could  not  he  responsible,  and 
he  would  therefore  leave  it  out  of  consideration;  but  because  Mr.  Canning  had  not 
disapproved  of  Sir  C.  Stuart's  conduct,  his  noble  friend  argued  that  expectations 
were  raised  in  Portugal  which  we  were  bound  in  honour  to  fulfil.  Now,  that  was 
not  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Canning  of  the  consequence.-;  which  were  likoly  to  arise 
from  the  charter's  having  been  conveyed  to  Lisbon  by  a  Portuguese  agent,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  British  subject.  The  directions  which  Mr.  Canning  sent  to  Sir  C. 
Stuart  were,  that  he  having  left  tlie  charter  at  Lisbon  with  the  parties  who  were 
commissioned  to  receive  it,  should  return  immediately  home  to  prevent  any  such 
impression  from  being  made,  either  upon  the  Portuguese  people,  or  upon  other 
nations.  That  was  evident  from  the  language  of  Mr.  Canning's  despatch  to  Sir  W. 
A'Court.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  1826,  he  wrote  thus  to  Sir  W.  A'Court :  "  It  is  the 
anxious  wish  of  his  Majesty's  government,  that  nothing  may  have  been  done  by  Sir 
Charles  Stuart,  whether  under  tlie  commission  of  the  Emperor  Don  Pedro,  or  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Portuguese  authorities,  which  can  be  liable,  either  in  Portugal,  or 
throughout  Europe,  to  be  misconstrued  as  an  authoritative  interference  in  the  internal 
■concerns  of  Portugal.  Should  any  thing  of  that  sort  unluckily  have  occurred,  his 
Majesty's  government  relies  confidentlj^  on  j'our  Excellency  for  doing  away  the 
impression  which  it  would  be  calculated  to  create,  by  a  discreet  use  of  the  explana- 
tions and  declarations  contained  in  my  despatches  to  your  Excellency,  and  in  those 
of  which  I  have  transmitted  copies  for  your  information."  Again,  on  the  same  daj', 
Mr.  Canning  wrote  thus  to  Sir  C.  Stuart: — "  It  is  the  desire  and  determination  of 
his  Majesty's  government  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  appearance  of  anj'  direct 
interference  of  British  agency  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  Por- 
tugal." He  did  not  suppose  that  any  gentleman  would  contend,  that  because  Mr. 
Canning  enjoined  Sir  C.  Stuart  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  British  interference,  he 
intended  to  authorize  him  to  carry  on  that  interference  in  a  secret  manner;  by  no 
means:  Mr.  Canning  intended  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  to  interfere  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  order  of  things  in 
Portugal.  Mr.  Canning  expressly  said,  that  he  founded  his  approbation  of  the 
charter  on  the  implied  assent  of  the  people  of  Portugal  to  it;  and  in  a  despatch  dated 
the  17th  of  July,  1826,  and  addressed  to  Sir  W.  A'Court,  he  saj'S — "  It  appears  to 
us,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  best  chance  of  a  safe  and  tranquil  issue  to  the  present 
extraordinary  crisis  in  Portugal  will  be  to  be  found  in  an  acceptance  (as  immediate 
as  may  be  suitable  with  the  importance  of  the  measure)  of  the  charter  of  Don  Pedro, 
coupled  as  it  is  with  his  abdication  of  the  throne.  Any  other  course  must,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  be  full  of  danger."  But  what  did  Mr.  Canning  say  afterwards? — 
"  But  if,  nevertheless,  another  course  shall  be  pursued,  we  shall  not  be  the  less 
anxious  for  its  peaceable  and  happy  issue,  than  if  it  were  one  which  we  iiad  ourselves 
advised."  He  thought  that  he  had  now  satisfactorily  shown  that  Mr.  Canning  had 
never  admitted  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  charter  in  Por- 
tugal; and  that  the  bringing  of  it  to  Lisbon  by  Sir  C.  Stuart,  who,  though  a  British 
subject,  was  a  Portuguese  agent,  was  no  claim  upon  England  to  support  that  con- 
stitution against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Portuguese  nation.  The  next 
point  which  he  had  to  notice  in  the  speech  of  his  noble  friend  referred  to  the  protocol 
of  Vienna.  His  noble  friend,  and  after  him  the  hon.  baronet,  had  both  argued  that 
because  the  signature  of  a  British  minister  was  attached  to  that  protocol,  we  had 
contracted  an  engagement  to  see  that  the  engagements  into  which  Don  Miguel  had 
entered  were  faithfully  observed.  As  the  House  had  been  told  that  this  motion  had 
been  made  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  obtaining  any  new  documents,  as  with  a  view 
of  casting  a  censure  iq)on  his  Majesty's  government,  he  hoped  that  the  House  would, 
although  it  was  an  unprecedented  night  for  debate,  listen  to  him  with  patience  whilst 
he  entered  at  some  length  on  the  defence  of  government.  The  circumstances  under 
which  we  became  parties  to  the  protocol  of  Vienna  were  very  fully  explained  in  a 
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despatch  sent  by  Prince  Mctternich  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  the  Austrian  ambassador 
to  this  country,  and  by  him  communicated  to  this  government.  Hon.  members 
would  find  it  at  page  29  of  these  pnpers.  He  could  assure  the  House  that  no  instruc- 
tions had  been  given  to  Lord  Cowley,  the  British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  to  be 
present  at  tlie  confere.ice  between  Don  Miguel  and  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  his  lord- 
ship only  joined  the  conference  at  the  desire  of  Prince  Metternich.  The  intention 
of  Don  Pedro  to  constitute  Don  Miguel  his  lieutenant  in  Portugal  was  known  at 
Vienna,  and  was  communicated  by  Prince  Metternich  to  Don  Miguel.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  excitation  which  then  unfortunately  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  tho 
people  of  Portugal,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  Don  Miguel  should  go  forth- 
with from  Vienna  to  that  country.  Prince  Metternich  proposed  to  him  to  go  thither 
by  way  of  Paris  and  London.  To  this  plan  Don  ]\Iiguel  expressed  great  reluctance; 
and  this  was  the  manner  in  which  Prince  Metternich  explained  the  matters  on  which 
he  invited  the  British  ambassador  to  a  conference,  "  Seeing  ourselves  thus  arrested  in 
our  progress  by  the  unexpected  resistance  we  had  met  with  from  this  young  prince,  I 
determined  at  once,  confidentially,  and  in  the  fullest  detail,  to  make  the  British 
ambassador  (whom  I  had  previously  informed  of  the  object  and  end  of  my  conferences 
with  the  Portuguese  plenipotentiaries)  acquainted  with  all  that  had  passed  between 
them  and  me,  and  between  his  Majesty  and  the  Infant.  I  afterwards  invited  Sir  Henry 
Wellesley  to  meet  those  gentlemen  and  me,  to  take  together  into  consideration  the 
means  which  we  coidd  yet  adopt,  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Infant, 
and  in  the  event  of  our  not  succeeding,  to  concert  such  measures,  as,  with  the  consent 
of  his  government,  from  which  we  w  ere  quite  determined  not  to  separate  ourselves  in 
this  affair,  it  might  be  necessary  to  adopt  without  delay,  in  order  not  to  prolong  such 
a  dangerous  state  of  things  in  Portugal."  Such  were  the  circumstances,  he  repeated, 
under  which  Lord  Cowley  had  become  a  party  to  that  protocol.  But  Lord  Cowley 
never  engaged  to  see  that  Don  Miguel  should  perform  the  engagements  into  which 
he  had  entered  towards  his  brother  and  towards  his  countrymen.  He  never  gave 
any  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  those  engagements.  He  was  nothing  more  than 
a  witness  to  their  having  been  made;  and  thus  he  thought  that  there  was  an  end  to 
the  assertion  that  Lord  Cowley,  and  through  him  the  British  government  were  a 
party  to  the  arrangements  which  Don  Miguel  formally  made  with  his  brother  and 
with  his  people.  Ilis  noble  friend  had  likewise  stated,  that  there  was  a  protocol  in 
London,  signed  by  Don  Miguel  previously  to  his  departure  for  Lisbon,  and  that  such 
protocol  must  have  been  fixed  on  before  Don  Miguel's  arrival  here,  as  it  was  alluded 
to  in  a  despatch  written  about  the  same  time  from  Lisbon,  by  Sir  F.  Lamb.  He 
did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  state  to  the  House  the  contents  of  that  protocol; 
for  in  arguing  on  official  documents,  of  which  he  had  determined  to  refuse  tho 
production,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  describe  their  contents.  Whenever  these 
transactions  should  be  brought  to  a  final  issue,  that  protocol  should  be  published, 
and  then  his  noble  friend  would  see  that  there  was  no  engagement,  either  express  or 
implied,  compelling  us  to  prevent  Don  Miguel  from  acting  as  he  had  done.  Much 
stress  had  been  laid,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  on  the  appearance  of  the  British 
troops  in  Portugal  when  Don  Miguel  first  landed  at  Lisbon,  and  afterwards  when 
he  commenced  his  violation  of  the  rights  of  his  brother,  and  of  his  niece.  He 
believed  this  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  his  noble  friend's  speech,  and  he  knew 
that  it  was  that  which  had  created  the  greatest  impression  on  tlie  House.  His 
noble  friend  had  stated,  that  the  appearance  of  our  troops  in  Portugal  was  a  direct 
interference  in  its  internal  affairs.  "  It  mattered  not  whether  it  were  intentional  or 
not,"  he  said,  "but  a  direct  interference  it  certainly  was."  It  was  true  that  the 
British  troops  were  at  Lisbon  when  Don  Miguel  arrived.  It  was  true  that  instructions 
were  given  to  our  commanders  to  avoid  interfering  in  the  internal  dissensions  of 
Portugal,  with  this  proviso,  that  in  case  of  necessity,  they  were  to  grant  protection 
to  tlie  members  of  the  Royal  family.  "  Nothing,"  said  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
"  couhl  have  been  more  easy  than  for  us  to  have  retained  possession  of  the  forts  on 
the  Tagus,"  and  on  tliat  point  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  we  Avere 
right  to  go  to  war  with  Portugal  to  support  tlie  Constitution,  or  to  control  Don 
Miguel,  the  time  for  going  to  war,  or  for  using  those  menaces,  which,  if  disreg-arded, 
left  no  alternative  but  v/ar,  was  wlien  Lisbon  was  occupied  by  our  forces.  Could 
there  be  any  qu-.'stion  upon  that  p'  int?     The  period  during  which  we  had  4,000  or 
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•5,000  efficient  troops  in  Portugal,  was  the  period  when  it  would  liave  been  most 
expedient  for  us  to  interfere;  but  when  we  omitted  that  opportunity,  and  directed 
our  troops  to  withdraw  entirely  from  Portugal,  we  abandoned  all  right  of  inter- 
ference for  the  future.  It  was  only  riglit  that  he  should  state  to  the  House  that  the 
British  minister  had  withlield  the  order  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  contrary 
to  his  instructions,  but  in  conformity  with  what  he  considered  the  interests  of  his 
country.  The  British  government,  in  the  instructions  which  they  had  given  him, 
had  maintained  the  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Canning — that  the  troops  were  not 
sent  to  take  any  part  in  tlie  internal  dissensions  of  Portugal;  and  thus  they  were 
allowed  to  stay  at  Lisbon  when  Don  ]\Iiguel  arrived,  and  also  when  he  assumed  the 
royal  signature,  and  usurped  the  throne  of  his  brother.  The  British  minister,  from 
good  motives,  disregarded  his  instructions,  acting  tlierein  with  such  perfect  propriety 
as  to  receive  for  it  the  approbation  of  tlie  government  at  home.  His  reason  for 
disregarding  them  was  his  desire  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  engagement 
binding  us  to  correct  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Don  Miguel,  or  whether  the 
interest  of  the  country  recjuired  that  a  menacing  tone,  or  even  war,  shoiiW  be  adopted 
towards  him  and  his  intrusive  government.  All  this  took  place,  he  ought  to 
observe,  after  several  appearances  of  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  Don  Miguel,  to 
assume  the  royal  authority,  and  to  place  himself  upon  the  throne.  The  decree  for 
convening  the  Cortes  at  last  came  out,  having  the  rpjal  signature,  instead  of  the 
signature  of  the  King's  lieutenant  attached  to  it.  The  question,  whether  it  should, 
interfere  or  not,  then  came  regularly  before  the  British  government,  and  yet,  though 
such  was  the  question  brought  before  it,  the  order  that  every  British  soldier  in 
Portugal  should  be  withdrawn  was  repeated,  and,  if  he  were  not  mistaken,  the  letter 
which  contained  that  order  bore  the  signature  of  William  Huskisson.  Thus,  if  the 
King's  government  had  basely  shrunk  from  the  performance  of  its  engagements,  it 
was  at  the  very  time  that  it  could  have  interfered  with  the  greatest  effect;  and  if  it 
were  base  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  such  engagements,  the  King's  present 
advisers  were  not  the  only  persons  obnoxious  to  that  imputation.  There  was 
another  circumstance,  to  which  it  was  painful  even  to  allude,  but  to  which  he 
undoubtedly  must  allude,  because  it  formed  one  of  the  combination  of  circumstances 
which  Ifed  his  noble  friend  to  suppose  that  we  were  under  engagement  to  make  Don 
Miguel  perform  his  contract  towards  his  brother  and  his  people,  and  that  was  the 
oath  which  Don  Miguel  had  taken  before  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of 
England,  and  the  British  government,  to  stand  faithfully  by  the  Constitution. 
He  admitted  that  such  a  promise  was  given  in  the  most  solemn,  and  that  it  had  been 
violated  in  the  most  shameful,  manner.  God  forbid  that  he  should  say  one  word  in 
vindication  of  Don  Miguel's  conduct  upon  that  head.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
alliance  which  his  noble  friend  was  sure  to  form  with  the  sympathies  of  all  who 
heard  him,  when  he  had  to  deal  with  the  engagements  of  a  person  upon  whose 
character  such  reflections  could  be  cast,  and  cast  with  justice.  He  was  also  well 
aware  that  his  noble  friend  had  availed  himself  largely  of  that  natural  sympathy 
which  he  was  certain  to  excite  when  he  pleaded  in  behalf  of  that  young  person 
whom  we  admitted  to  be  the  legitimate  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  whose  right  Don 
Miguel  had  usurped.  He  (Mr.  P.)  was  bound,  as  a  minister,  to  consult  the  great 
interests  committed  to  his  charge,  and  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  not 
bj'  listening  to  appeals  to  his  feelings,  but  by  pursuing  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
exjiediency.  It  was  true,  then,  that  Don  INIiguel  had  disregarded  the  oath  which 
he  had  sworn  to  his  brother.  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  that  oath 
was  disregarded, — how  far  the  violation  of  it  was  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing 
feeling  of  Portugal, — were  points  into  which  he  declined  to  enquire,  for  he  was  not 
prepared  to  vindicate  them.  He  had,  however,  heard  it  whispered  that  the  same 
circumstances  had  happened  before  in  the  same  family,  and  they  might  therefore 
entitle  him  to  some  allowance,  though  he  admitted  that  they  could  not  palliate  his 
oblivion  of  the  most  sacred  engagements.  Honourable  members  could  not  have 
forgotten  that  the  Brazils  had  been"  separated  from  Portugal  some  years  before  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  Portugal  had  recently  been  separated  from  the  Brazils. 
He  was  afraid  that  it  somehow  or  other  liad  happened  that  Don  Pedro  had  contracted 
towards  his  father  engagements  similar  to  those  which  Don  Miguel  had  contracted 
towards  Don  Pedro.      He  was  afraid  that  it  likewise  had  happened  that  Don  Pedro, 
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relvino-  on  the  support  of  the  people,  had  violated  his  engagements  torvards  his 
father  as  decidedly  as  Don  Miguel  had  since  violated  them  towards  Don  Pedro, 
lie  had  some  reason  to  believe  that  when  Don  Pedro  was  administering  the  govern- 
ment of  the  JJrazils  in  the  name  of  his  father,  he  took  the  following  oath  in  a  letter 
he  wrote.  "  John,  King  of  Portugal: — I  protest  to  your  majesty  that  I  never  will 
be  a  perjurer.  That  if  the  people  of  the  Brazils  were  mad  enough  to  think  of  elect- 
in"-  me  emperor,  the  election  should  not  be  until  I  and  all  the  Portuguese  in  the 
Brazils  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  that  I  swear  all  this  faithfully  to  your  majesty, 
writing  in  my  own  blood,  this  oath  to  be  faithful  to  your  majesty,  the  Portuguese 
nation,  and  the  constitution."  Circumstances  arose  shortly  afterwards,  which 
proved  the  value  which  Don  Pedro  set  upon  this  oath.  The  prevailing  feeling  of 
the  Brazils  was  so  strong  in  favour  of  erecting  the  Brazils  into  an  independent  state, 
and  of  separating  them  from  Portugal,  that  Don  Pedro  felt  that  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  yield  to  that  feeling,  and  to  declare  himself  emperor,  if  he  vvished  to  preserve 
any  amicable  relations  with  Portugal.  It  was  true  that  the  cases  of  Don  Pedro 
and  Don  Miguel  were  not  analogous ;  for  in  the  case  of  Don  Pedro  there  was  not 
even  the  shadow  of  an  obligation  made  with  England ;  still  there  was  enough  of 
resemblance  between  them  to  show  that  Britain  ought  not  altogether  to  disregard 
the  way  in  which  such  engagements  had  been  violated  by  another  member  of  the 
royal  family  of  Braganza.  There  was  another  argument  of  his  noble  friend,  which 
might  appear  to  possess  some  importance — "  You  repudiate,"  said  his  noble  friend, 
"all  interference  now,  though  I  have  shown  that  all  your  former  course  has  been 
a  course  of  interference.  'I  claim  your  adherence,  not  to  your  e.xception,  but 
to  your  rule.  You  have  interfered  often  before  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  all  I 
ask  of  you  is  to  interfere  again  now."  Now  this,  he  begged  leave  to  say,  was 
a  t'aliac'ious  argument.  He  admitted  that  England  had  often  interfered  with 
the  atfairs  of  Portugal.  The  relations  of  England  to  Portugal  were  so  pecu- 
liar, that  it  was  impossible  for  England  not  to  interfere  in  them.  We  had 
guaranteed  in  repeated  treaties  the  independence  of  Portugal;  and  that  guarantee 
gave  us  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  her  affairs.  His  noble  friend  had 
said,  "  You  interfered  at  Vienna  about  the  separation  of  the  Brazils  from  Portugal, 
and  also  about  the  appointment  of  Don  Miguel  to  be  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom  : 
Avhy  do  you  not  interfere  for  the  restoration  of  the  Cliarter  ?"  tie  (Mr.  Peel)  would 
tell  his  iioble  friend  shortly  why.  We  interfered  in  the  ease  of  the  Brazils,  because 
under  our  mediation  a  negotiation  had  been  entered  into  for  separating  the  Brazils 
from  Portugal,  and  for  placing  the  crowns  of  the  two  countries  on  different  heads. 
When  Don  Pedro,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  united  the  two  crowns  on  his  own 
head,  we  were  compelled,  by  the  treaty  which  had  been  signed  under  our  mediation, 
to  interfere  in  order  to  compel  him  to  make  his  election  of  the  crown  which  he  would 
prefer  to  wear.  Tlie  treaty  of  1825  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  call  on  Don  Pedro 
to  fulfil  his  obligations  under  it,  and  to  separate  Portugal  and  the  Brazils  for  ever. 
Such  interference  as  this  might  possibly  be  found  by  his  noble  friend  in  numerous 
cases ;  but  where  could  his  noble  friend  find  any  interference  on  our  part  with  the 
internal  regulations  of  the  govei-nment  of  Portugal  ?  We  had  been  connected  with 
Portugal  for  four  centuries,  and  in  that  time  many  changes  had  occurred  in  the  form 
of  government  of  both  coimtries.  There  were  treaties  formed  with  Portugal  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  also  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  by  those  treaties 
we  were  bound  to  nothing  more  than  maintain  her  independence  against  all  assailants. 
When  the  Cortes  met  in  1822,  and  claimed  our  interference  in  their  behalf,  what 
was  the  answer  given  to  their  application  by  Mr.  Canning  ?  It  was  this — "  We 
have  undertaken  to  guarantee,  and  are  ready  at  all  hazards  to  guarantee,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Portugal  from  foreign  powers,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  we 
decline  to  interfere  in,  its  internal  regulations."  lie  therefore  said,  that  there  was 
no  moral  obligation,  having  the  force  of  a  formal  obligation,  arising  from  our  past 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  which  called  upon  us  to  interfere  at  present 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Charter.  But  then  came  another  question, — did  any  con- 
siderations of  interest  compel  us  to  interfere  othcrwi.-e  than  we  hitherto  had  inter- 
fered ?  He  really  did  not  understand  the  course  w  hich  his  noble  friend  wished  the 
government  to  pursue.  Vv''e  had  taken  every  other  alternative  but  war,  or  the  nienace 
of  war.     We  had  withdrawn  our  minister  from  Portugal  some  time  ago,  and  he  >yas 
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*still  absent.  Tho  EnglLsh  government  hail,  as  was  generally  known,  become  the 
guarantee  for  the  payipent  of  a  loan  made  in  this  country  to  Don  Miguel.  The 
money  was  sent  off  to  Lisbon,  but  as  soon  as  Don  Miguel  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  his  brother  and  to  the  charter,  the  British  minister  sent  back  the  first 
instalment  of  the  loan,  which  had  actually  reached  the  port  of  Lisbon.  On  the  affairs 
of  Terceira,  he  did  not  intend  to  speak,  for  it  appeared  that  they  Avcre  to  form  the 
subject  of  another  motion.  He  knew  not  to  what  acts,  save  those  which  he  had  men- 
tioned, England  could  have  resorted,  short  of  war,  or  the  application  of  such  menaces 
as,  if  disre^'arded,  would  render  war  a  natural  consequence.  Now,  was  it  for  the 
interest  of  England,  he  would  ask,  to  go  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Don 
Miguel  to  perform  his  engagements,  or  of  enforcing  on  a  relnctant  people  a  consti- 
tution for  which  they  had  no  predilection  ?  Under  what  circumstances,  he  would 
ask,  was  that  constitution  granted?  The  House  had  been  told  that  it  was  the  dnty 
of  England  to  range  herself  on  the  side  of  free  constitutions,  and  against  despotic 
governments;  and  that  she  ought,  upon  that  principle,  to  throw  her  sword  into  the 
balance  of  parties  which  were  now  dividing  Portugal.  In  plain  English,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  baronet,  and  of  his  noble  friend,  when  stripped  of  its  dazzling 
rlietoric,  was  nothing  more  than  this — "  We  ought  to  go  to  war  for  the  Portuguese 
constitution."  Now,  whatever  tlie  feelings  of  the  people  of  England  might  be  at 
present  regarding  the  propriety  of  such  a  war,  he  would  venture  to  predict  that  two 
months  would  not  elapse  after 'its  commencement,  before  the  supplies  for  prosecuting 
it  would  be  withheld.  Was,  then,  that  constitution  granted  with  such  deliberation 
and  consideration  of  circumstances  as  ought  to  precede  the  grant  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment? I'lt  was  true  that  that  constitution  emanated  from  a  legitimate  source.  But 
under  what  circumstances  ?  Don  Pedro  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Don 
John  on  the  26th  of  April.  On  the  30th  of  .April  he  had  an  interview  with  Sir 
Charles  Stuart,  when  mention  was  first  made  of  the  Portuguese  constitution.  Sir 
C.  Stuart,  in  his  de<patch  to  the  British  government  on  the  snl)ject,  said,  "  he  pro- 
duced the  project  of  a  constitution  fur  Portugal,  to  the  compilation  of  which  he  had 
devoted  the  greater  part" — of  what  would  the  House  suppose?  Of  his  life?  No; 
Sir  Charles  Stuart  added,  "  of  a  week."  This  was  the  manner  in  which  Don  Pedro 
had  framed  a  constitution  by  which  a  country  2,000  or  3,000  miles  from  the  Brazils 
was  to  be  governed!  Before  this  country  resolved  to  go  to  war,  in  support  of  such  a 
constitution,  it  would  at  least  be  material  to  ascertain  how  far  the  affections  of  the 
people  of  Portugal  were  enlisted  in  its  favour.  On  the  1st  of  INIarch,  1828,  Sir 
Frederick  Lamb  wrote,  in  a  despatch  to  the  British  government — "  Don  Miguel  is 
constantly  assailed  with  entreaties  to  make  himself  king.  The  assumption  of 
sovereign  power  by  Don  Miguel  is  likely  to  be  popular  with  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Portugal."  In  the  course  of  the  same  month  Sir  F.  Lamb  stated,  in 
another  despatch — "  No  party  here  of  any  consequence  attaches  the  least  value  to 
the  charter."  These  facts  beino"  perfectly  undeniable,  he  implored  the  House  to 
reflect  upon  the  coase(|uences  of  forcing  upon  a  reluctant  peoyde  a  constitution,  how- 
ever good  in  itself.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  an  effort  had  been  made  in  Por- 
tugal to  oppose  the  assumption  of  power  by  Don  Miguel.  The  army  aided  that 
attempt,  all  the  disciplined  force  of  the  country  was  in  its  favour,  and  yet  the  attempt 
signally  failed.  The  failure  of  this  attempt  to  dispossess  Don  Miguel  of  his  usurped 
authority  warranted  the  assumption  that  we  should  meet  with  no  cordial  support 
from  the  people  of  Portugal,  if  we  entered  upon  a  war  in  support  of  the  constitution. 
It  was  said  that  Brazil  had  proposed  to  us  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  dispossess  Don  Mia^uel  of  his  power  and  re-c-tablish  the  constitution  ;  but  it 
was  quite  evident  that  this  would  be  merely  a  nominal  treaty  on  the  part  of  Brazil, 
and  that  the  whole  burthen  of  the  war,  if  it  were  undertaken,  would  fall  upon  us, 
Besides,  there  were  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  even  if  the  government  of  Brazil 
were  inclined  to  defray  its  share  of  the  undertaking,  the  people  of  that  country  would 
not  consent  to  such  a  sacrifice  in  favour  of  Portuguese  interests  exclusively.  On 
thegroimd,therefore,  that  there  was  nothing  which  called  upon  this  country,  in  vindica- 
tion of  its  honour,  to  go  to  war,  or  to  pursue  any  other  course  than  that  which  had 
been  pursued,  on  the  ground  that  the  interests  of  the  country,  apart  from  considera- 
tions of  honour,  were  ojipcsed  to  war,  he  would  resist  the  motion,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  express  an  opinion  in  favour  of  another  line  of  policy.     He  wished,  on  his 
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o^vn  account  personal!}',  and  as  connected  with  the  admuiislration,  that  the  papers 
moved  for  could  be  produce  1 ;  but  in  tlie  present  state  of  our  relations  with  Portugal, 
he  was  bound  to  state  his  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  for  tlie  interest  of  England, 
it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  Portugal,  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  that 
])arty  with  which  the  sympathies  of  his  noble  friend  were  so  justly  and  so  honourably 
engaged.  On  these  grounds  he  was  bound  to  state,  on  his  responsibility  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  crown,  that  it  Avould  not  be  wise  to  produce  the  documents  at  the  present 
moment.  The  noble  Lord  had  stated,  that  the  papers  already  produced  on  the  sub- 
jt?ct  were  garbled  extracts.  He  denied  that  most  distinctly.  He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  not  be  imposed  upon  by  whatever  they  might  have  heard  with  respect 
to  the  predilections  of  his  ]\Iajesty's  government  for  arbitrary  power  and  despotic 
institutions,  and  of  its  indifference  to  free  institutions,  and  to  the  fate  of  those  who 
had  been  engaged  in  maintaining  them  ;  he  hoped,  he  repeated,  that  the  House  would 
not  allow  itself  to  be  led  away  by  vague  accusations,  that  government  was  insensible 
to  the  painful  situation  of  those  persons  who  had  involved  themselves  in  difficulties 
from  their  adherence  to  the  free  institutions  of  Portugal.  He  could  state  with  truth 
that  ministers  were  at  the  present  moment  labouring  earnestly  and  solicitously  for 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  those  unliappy  persons,  and  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  one  of  his  main  grounds  for  withholding  his  assent  from  the  motion 
before  them,  was  his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  unreserved  communication  of 
documents  would  not  promote  their  interests.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise 
a  prejudice  against  the  government  by  asserting  that  ministers  had  insisted  that 
Don  Pedro  should  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Don  INIiguel.  He  could  only 
meet  that  positive  assertion  by  as  positive  a  denial.  The  British  government  had  never 
attempted  to  press  the  marriage  upon  Don  Pedro  since  he  declared  his  insuperable 
and  very  natural  repugnance  to  the  union.  Indeed,  all  communications  with  Don 
Pedro  on  that  subject  had  been  made  rather  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  his  senti. 
ments  than  any  other  object.  After  the  explanation  he  had  offered,  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  bear  him  out  in  the  assertion  that  the  British  government  had  done 
nothing  to  disgrace  the  honour  of  England.  The  government  professed  no  friend- 
ship for  arbitrary  power,  it  expressed  no  approbation  of  the  course  of  conduct  which 
Don  Mig  uel  had  pursued.  He  claimed  permission  to  share  in  the  sympathy  which  was 
felt  for  those  individuals  who  were  suffering  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  free 
institutions,  and  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Don  Pedro,  whom  they  considered 
their  legitimate  monarch ;  but  he  trusted  it  was  possible  to  ceconcile  that  feeling" 
with  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  calm  and  sober  judgment.  He  thought  it  was  the 
true  policy  of  England  to  maintain  peace  as  long  as  it  could  be  maintained  consist- 
ently with  honour,  and  not  for  one  hour  longer  than  it  could  be  so  maintained.  In 
the  present  instance  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  honour  and  interests  of  England;  and  let  the  judgment  of  the 
House  be  what  it  might,  he,  for  one,  never  w6uld  be  a  party  to  a  vote,  which  Avould 
have  the  effect  of  contravening  the  ])olicy  which  the  government  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued, and  of  v/hich  he  believed  the  House  would,  at  no  remote  period,  have  cause  to 
repent  [c/(eenvj. 

Rising  after  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  had  spoken  immediately  after  the  right  hon. 
Secretary,  in  favour  of  the  motion, — 

Mr.  Peel  explained,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  complained  that, he  had  stated 
that  the  British  army  had  been  recalled  from  Portugal,  whilst  he  (Mr.  Huskisson) 
was  Colonial  Secretary,  at  a  time  when  it  was  known  that  Don  Miguel  had  violated 
the  charter.  Rut  he  had  not  stated  that  when  his  right  hon.  friend  recalled  the 
Rritish  troops  Don  Miguel  had  taken  the  title  of  King,  though  he  had  given  indica- 
tions of  his  intentions  to  usurp  that  title.  The  order  Avas  given  on  the  26ih  of 
March ;  and,  previously  to  giving  it,  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Sir  F,  Lamb. 
stating  that  the  officers  of  the  army  had  been  displaced,  and  that  other  steps  had 
been  taken,  which  were  the  evident  precursors  of  more  violent  measures.  On  the 
24th  of  March,  Sir  F.  Lamb  notified  to  Lord  Dudley,  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
had  been  dissolved,  without  requiring  that  another  should  be  convoked,  whicli  was 
directly  contrary  to  the  charter.  It  was  subsequently  to  the  former  despatches  received 
from  Sir  F.  Lamb  that  the  order  had  been  used  for  the  recall  of  the  British  troops, 
and  he  therefore  inferied  that  his  right  l,on.  friend  concurred  in  the  policy  of  the 
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British  government  not  to  interpose  by  force  for  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese 
constitution. 

Mr.  Huskisson  explained.  What  he  complained  of  was,  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
quoted  despatches  of  his  which  he  did  not  produce,  and  he  challenged  his  right  hon. 
friend  to  produce  the  letter  signed  by  him. 

Mr,  Peel  (with  warmth.) — "  I  deny  the  charge,  [loud  cries  of  'hear.']  I  did  not 
quote  the  letters  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  There  is  an  end  of  all  discussion,  if 
1  cannot  refer  to  facts.  I  said  that  an  order  was  given  for  the  recall  of  the  British 
troops  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  Secretary  was  Mr.  Husiiisson.  I  quote  no 
letters :   I  relate  facts." 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  150  against  73;  majority,  77. 
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Mr.  Spring  Rice,  at  the  close  of  a  long  speech,  moved  for  a  select  committee,  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  and  the  best  means  of  im- 
proving their  condition. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Skcketaky  Pkel  said  he  was  unwilling  to  permit  a  question  relating  so 
immediately  to  the  domestic  policy  of  one  part  of  the  empire,  and  not  very  remote 
from  that  of  the  other,  to  pass  without  a  few  observations  from  him,  particularly  in 
consideration  of  the  public  situation  which  he  held.  He  was  favourable  to  the 
appointment  of  the  committee ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  improper  than  to  attempt 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  providing  for  the  Irish  poor,  without  very  mature 
preliminary  enquiries,  and  nothing  could  be  so  unwise  as  to  reject  the  proposal  to 
legislate  after  such  enquiries  had  been  made.  One  great  part  of  the  value  of  the 
committee  would  depend  on  the  mode  in  which  the  enquiry  should  be  conducted.  If 
the  committee  entered  into  the  general  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  he  would  not  say 
that  much  valuable  infurmation  would  not  be  collected,  but  perfectly  certain  was  he 
that  no  practical  result  would  ensue.  He  would  advise  his  hon.  friend,  who  he  sup- 
posed would  sit  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  make  his  report  upon  the  few  follow- 
ing points  : — First,  a  clear  statement  to  the  House,  and  to  the  British  public,  of  the 
existing  enactments  in  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the  provisions  for  the  Irish  poor; 
the  extent  to  which  the  land  is  subject  to  any  pecuniary  levy  for  the  purposes  of 
providing  for  any  classes  of  the  poor,  mutilated,  diseased,  or  wanting  subsistence; 
next  to  enquire,  whether  it  were  desirable  to  extend  those  enactments,  and  to  describe 
the  measiu-es  by  which  they  were  to  be  extended,  with  the  machinery  by  which  they 
were  to  operate ;  and  lastly,  the  committee  should  report  on  the  effect  which  the 
system  of  Irish  Poor-laws  would  have  upon  the  population  of  Ireland.  Nothing 
could  be  more  plausible  and  specious  than  the  first  appearance  of  the  proposal  for 
assimilating  the  two  countries,  or  extending  the  English  Poor-law  system  to  Ireland. 
It  might  appear  that  the  poor  had  a  natural  claim  to  relief.  By  poor  he  meant  those 
that  were  unable  to  provide  for  themselves  ;  and  great  injustice  arose  practically  from 
the  existence  of  Poor-laws  in  one  place  and  from  their  absence  in  another,  Tlie 
gallant  General  who  seconded  the  motion  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  Poor-laws, 
and  he  wished  to  impose  the  same  suffering  on  Ireland.  He  was  like  the  fox  who 
had  lost  his  tail,  and  who  wanted  to  persuade  all  other  foxes  that  tails  were  an  en- 
cumbrance. He  would  give  the  whole  of  tlie  English  system  to  Ireland.  JMany 
gentlemen  said — Apply  all  thegood  of  the  English  system  of  Poor-laws  to  Ireland,, 
and  without  any  of  the  evil.  But  even  if  this  could  be  done,  the  question  was,  could 
they  exclude  the  gradual  growth  of  what  was  bad  ?  There  was  an  inevitable 
tendency,  in  any  such  a  system,  to  grow  into  abuse  ;  and  if  the  poor  had  an  acknow- 
ledged legal  claim  to  relief,  where  could  the  limitation  of  that  claim  be  fi.xed  ?  If 
every  man  who  could  not  support  himself  were  to  have  an  acknowledged  legal  claim 
upon  the  wealthy,  the  land  of  5i"eland  would  be  subject  to  an  Agrarian  law,  and  the 
present  possessors  of  the  soil  would  have  to  part  with  their  property,  and,  wliat  was 
more,  without  any  material,  and  certainly  without  any  permanent,  diminution  of  the 
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distress.  If  the  right  or  claim  be  confined  only  to  those  who  were  diseased,  that 
limitation  would  not  be  found  much  stricter  than  the  other;  fur  if  a  man  were  unable 
to  procure  employment,  and  especially  if  he  liad  a  family,  the  step  from  poverty  to 
illness  was  very  short.  The  hon.  member  for  Armagh  had  said — "  We  won't  have 
Poor-rates,  but  we  will  have  a  Labour-rate,  and  nothing  shall  be  raised  on  the  land 
except  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  the  poor."  The  hon.  member,  by  this 
principle,  provided  no  relief  for  distress;  he  excluded  the  decrepit,  and  all  who  could 
not  labour.  Was  this  "  Labour- rate  "  to  be  applied  in  the  parish  in  which  it  was 
raised  ?  What  would  this  be  but  a  subscription  from  the  rich,  and  a  diminution  of 
their  means  to  employ  the  poor,  and  how  would  this  increase  the  demand  for  labour  ? 
It  would  pro  tanti)  diminish  tlie  means  of  the  prosperous  farmer,  to  be  applied  to  a 
forced  labour,  which  would  not  otherwise  arise,  or  be  actually  necessary ;  the  produce 
of  which  being  less  productive  in  amount,  and  in  every  respect  of  inferior  benefit  to 
the  country  than  the  labour  the  farmers  would  employ  with  that  capital  if  it  were  left 
in  their  own  hands,  there  would  ultimately  be  less  employment  for  the  labourer,  and 
diminished  wages,  than  if  no  such  Labour-rate  were  imposed.  Before  tlie  House  con- 
sented to  the  introduction  of  the  Poor-laws,  under  the  name  of  Labour-rate,  let  the 
House  consider  the  practical  operation  of  that  system;  and  they  would  find  in  it  no 
material  distinction,  either  in  principle  or  efl'ect,  from  such  a  rate  as  was  called  the 
Poor-rate  in  England.  His  hon.  friend,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  advocated  the 
Scotch  system,  instead  of  the  English.  Now,  what  was  meant  by  the  Scotch  system  ? 
for  in  Scotland  the  system  in  the  Highlands  was  perfectly  different  from  that  of  the 
Lowlands  and  manufacturing  districts.  By  the  law,  the  system  in  every  part  of 
Scotland  should  be  the  same ;  but  practically  this  was  very  different.  He  much 
doubted  if,  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  Scotch  courts,  there  was  not  a  legal  claim 
for  relief  by  every  one  of  the  poor  who  was  unemployed.  He  doubted  if  the  Scotch 
system  were  legal  as  it  existed,  or  if  any  system  of  taxing  parishes  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  could  check  the  ultimate  evil  now  felt  in  this  country.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  discuss  absenteeism  at  that  time,  although  he  felt  all  the  inconvenience  of 
it ;  but  he  would  at  once  reject  the  doctrine  which  considered  it  proper  that  Par- 
liament should  attempt  to  interfere  directly  with  absenteeism.  It  miglit  be  thought 
plausible  to  impose  a  tax  upon  absenteeism;  but  if  any  man  did  entertain  such  a 
notion,  and  wished  to  be  converted,  or  was  open  to  conviction,  let  him  read  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Burke  to  Sir  Charles  Bingliam.  In  177-1,  when  Ireland  had  an  independent 
Parliament,  a  tax  on  absentees  was  proposed,  and  a  very  popular  and  prevailing  im- 
pression existed  in  favour  of  the  tax ;  but  Mr.  Burke's  arguments  were  perfectly  con- 
clusive, and  they  had  chang'ed  the  opinions  of  many  of  those  who  were  disposed  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  measure.  But  at  present,  when  the  public  duties  called  the 
Irish  gentry  away  from  their  country,  and  when  so  many  possessed  property  in  both 
parts  of  the  United  Empire,  how  could  it  be  consistent  with  justice  to  impose  such  a 
tax?  The  question  was  altogether  beyond  the  direct  interference  of  the  legislature. 
But  the  most  material  object  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  Committee  would  be,  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  England  by  its  enquiries.  There  was,  luiquestionably,  a  great 
practical  injustice  in  the  working  of  the  Poor-laws  at  present.  Although  the  greatest 
abuses  existed  respecting  the  passage  of  Irish  labourers  into  England,  he  must  confess 
thathefelt  averse  to  imposing  any  restriction  on  afree  passage.  His  hon.  friend  proposed 
imprisonment  as  a  check,  he  would  probably  confine  all  the  Irish  labourers  who 
came  to  Liverpool  in  that  town  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  ;  but,  of  all  checks 
to  immigration,  imprisonment  would  be  the  most  useless  and  objectionable. 

General  Gascoyne  :  I  said  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 

Mr.  Peel  continued  :  Then  the  passengers  would  never  come  again.  But  it  would 
not  be  a  cheap  way  of  getting  rid  of  Irish  labourers,  to  build  a  jail  and  support  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  tlie  population.  The  best  way  would  be  to  find  an  open 
market  for  the  poor  man's  labour,  his  only  commodity ;  and  any  laws  to  prevent  the 
poor  man  from  passing  freely  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  would  be 
pregnant  with  injustice.  As  to  large  institutions  in  Ireland,  to  receive  the  poor  who 
were  unable  to  provitle  for  themselves,  he  despaired  of  any  effectual  remedy  from 
such  a  scheme.  This  was  the  worst  system  that  could  be  introduced;  for  it  was 
providing  not  only  food  but  lodging,  which  ouglit  not,  he  thought,  to  be  dune,  except 
incases  of  disease,  or  decrepitude  from  accident.     He  much  doubted  if  the  inlro- 
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duction  of  the  English  Poor-laws  into  Ireland  would  relieve  the  poor  of  England  ;  for 
England  did  not  suffer  from  Irish  distress,  but  from  the  invasion  of  Irish  labourers. 
The  English  farmer  had  the  benefit  of  cheap  labour,  by  the  influx  of  Irish  poor. 
The  Poor-laws  in  Ireland  would  increase  distress,  as  they  would  prevent  the  building 
of  cottages,  and  have  other  injurious  effects.  They  would  probably  banish  from  the 
country  a  number  of  persons  of  small  fortunes,  who  would  not  like  to  be  subject  to 
the  additional  annoyance  of  the  Poor-laws.  Although  he  thought  it  a  dangerous 
experiment  to  introduce  the  English  Poor-laws  into  Ireland,  yet  the  proposal  ought 
not  to  be  rejected  without  the  most  deliberate  enquiry.  The  Conmiittee,  however, 
■would  only  have  to  consider  the  distress  which  existed  among  the  labourers,  and  the 
best  means  of  providing  them  employment  and  relief.  In  that  view  of  it  he  gave 
his  cordial  assent  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  a  committee  appointed. 


THE  TREASURER  OF  THE  NAVY. 
March  12,  1830. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  having  been  moved,  for  the  House  to  resolve  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  Sir  James  Graham  moved,  pursuant  to  notice,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, the  following  resolution: — "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  late 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  afforded  an  opportunity  to  save 
the  sum  of  £3,000  a  year,  without  any  violation  of  existing  engagements,  and  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  public  service." 

In  tlie  course  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Pef^l  said,  before  the  House  disposed  of  the  proposition  now 
submitted  to  its  consideration,  it  would  not  be  immaterial  distinctly  to  recall  to  its 
recollection  the  character  and  principle  of  that  proposition.  It  was  not  a  motion 
to  reduce  an  excessive  estimate,  nor  to  diminish  an  extravagant  vote,  but  to  visit 
those  who  had  made  this  appointment  with  condemnation  and  censure.  Thus  a 
question  of  justice  was  inseparably  interwoven  with  a  matter  of  policy.  The  House 
was  called  upon  to  pronounce  a  verdict ;  it  was  sitting,  not  merely  in  its  political, 
but  in  its  judicial  character;  and,  however  highly  excited  party  feelings  might  be 
he  was  certain  there  were  few  members  who  would  consent  to  pronounce  that  verdict 
■without  listening  to  the  evidence,  and  paying  due  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the 
accused.  The  animus  was  always  a  very  main  ingredient  in  the  estimate  of 
criminality.  Never  had  he  been  more  satisfied  of  any  thing  in  his  life,  than  that  if 
the  House  adopted  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet,  it  would  be  doing  an  act  of 
the  most  flagrant  injustice.  Standing  in  the  situation  he  (Mr.  Peel)  occupied, 
appearing  as  the  advocate  of  the  accused,  and  addressing  the  House  as  the  judges 
to  decide  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
require  its  forbearance  and  indulgence.  In  the  year  1828,  when  a  schism,  to  the 
circumstances  of  which  he  could  never  refer  without  regret,  occurred  between  the 
members  of  the  government,  his  right  hon.  friend  JMr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  had  been 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  Lord 
Melville  and  his  hon.  friend  behind  him  (Sir  G.  Cockburn)  protested  against  that 
joint  nomination,  and  they  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  efficiency  of  the  service, 
which  they  apprehended  would  then  be  injured :  they  contended  that  the  two  places 
should  not  be  united  in  the  same  person ;  and  the  question  was  considered  at  the 
time  with  reference  to  what  had  passed  in  the  year  1826,  when  the  House  had  over- 
ruled the  proposal  of  government  that  these  offices  should  be  disunited.  Ministers, 
in  1828,  thought  it  right  to  defer  to  the  sense  of  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitz- 
gerald was  therefore  called  upon  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  situations.  So 
matters  continued,  until  the  health  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  broke  down  under  the  weight 
of  his  united  duties  and  anxieties,  and  it  then  was  required  of  iSIinisters  to  consider 
what  arrangements  could  be  made  to  provide  a  substitute.  To  the  abilities  and 
aptitude  for  business  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  he  had  borne  testimony  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  it  wa^^  -.lot  necessary  to  repeat  it  now;  but  during  the  whole  summer  his 
health  had  suffered  from  his  laborious  attendance  on  Parliament,  and  on  the  duties 
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of  his  office,  till  at  length  it  entirely  failed,  and  when  he  retired  ministers  did 
certainly  think  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  might  safely  depart  from  what 
appeared  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  House — provided,  at  the  same  time,  a 
saving  of  the  piiblic  money  could  be  effected.  If  they  had  wished  to  make  out  a 
specious  case,  and  not  to  trust  to  the  good  sense  and  feeling  of  Parliament  in  judging 
of  their  intentions,  they  might  have  filled  up  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  with 
a  salary  of  £3,000  a  year — have  appointed  a  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  as  the  office  still 
existed,  and  have  united  the  situations  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  with  the  emoluments  which  previously  belonged  to  those 
united  offices.  Had  that  course  been  pursued,  not  a  word  of  objection  would  have 
been  uttered ;  and  wore  not  ministers  at  liberty  to  save  the  public  £2,200  a  year  if 
they  could,  although  they  did  not,  in  other  respects,  adhere  closely  to  the  wishes  of 
Parliament?  The  argument  of  liis  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  had  been, 
that  the  wishes  of  Parliament  had  been  expressed,  in  1826,  contrary  to  the  views  of 
government,  and  that  Ministers,  on  the  i-ecent  occasion,  ought  to  have  deferred  to 
the  Resolution  of  the  House.  No  doubt,  in  a  matter  of  indifference,  such  should 
have  been  the  course;  but  if  it  were  found  that  the  health  of  a  valuable  and  able 
public  servant  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  duties  of  both  offices,  and  if,  by 
departing  from  that  course,  £1,000  a  year  in  the  first  instance,  and  ultimately, 
£2,200  a  year  could  be  saved  to  the  public,  with  a  relinquishment,  besides,  of 
patronage,  was  it  consistent  with  the  principles  of  common  justice  to  visit  govern- 
ment with  a  vote  of  censure  and  condemnation?  Ministers  had  thought  that  they 
might  review  the  circumstances  of  the  appointment,  and  they  had  decided  that  the 
best  arrangement  was  not  to  make  the  deputy  principal,  but  to  secure  to  a  great 
rational  establishment  the  services  of  a  public  man  of  ability,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
his  salary  was  reduced.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  asked  how  tho 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  could  discharge  his  official  duties,  be  present  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  and  attend  also  as  a  Member  of  the  Wexford  Committee?  He  (Mr. 
Peel)  wished  to  know  how  the  same  man  could  be  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  be  present  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  attend  also  on  the 
Wexford  Committee?  Surely,  if  three  were  incompatible,  a  fortiori,  four  must  be 
incompatible  also,  according  to  the  very  showing  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  But  before 
the  House  became  parties  to  this  vote  of  condemnation,  he  implored  it  to  attend 
to  the  opinion  it  had  expressed  by  its  committee.  From  the  year  1788  to  the 
present  time,  various  enquiries  had  been  instituted  into  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  and  no  committee  had  yet  ever  suggested  the  fitness  of  abolishing  the  office. 
Several  had  complained  that  the  duties  were  performed  by  deputy;  and  hence, 
an  opinion  was  implied  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  service,  it  ought  to  be 
made  a  substantive  and  efficient  appointment.  Upon  this  point,  he  would  not 
go  farther  back  than  the  Finance  Committee  of  1817,  of  which  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  (Mr.  D.  Gilbert)  had  consented  to  act  as  chairman.  AVhat  was 
the  report  of  that  committee  ?  Before  ministers  filled  up  the  post,  they  had  referred 
to  all  the  reports;  and  if  they  had  erred,  they  had  erred  with  authorities  in  their 
favour,  which,  in  mere  justice,  would  prevent  Parliament  from  joining  in  a  vote  of 
censure  and  condemnation.  The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  1817  was, 
that  the  salary  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  was  much  too  large.  A  deduction  was 
therefore  recommended,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  office  and  its  salary  should  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  At  that  date, 
tlie  salary  was,  £4,000  a  year;  and  the  committee  added,  that  it  was  not  for  them 
to  determine  whether  it  should  be  lowered  to  £3,000  a  year,  or  to  any  other  sum. 
Thus  it  was  evident,  that  ministers  had  not  acted  in  precise  concurrence  with  tl>e 
suggestion  of  the  committee,  because  they  had  gone  beyond  it,  and  had  lowered  the 
emolument  of  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  below  £3,000  a  j-ear.  They  had 
reduced  it  to  £2,000  a  year,  and  had  put  it  precisely  on  the  footing  of  the  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces.  If,  after  this  recommendation,  and  this  conduct  founded  upon  it, 
Parliament  were  to  turn  round  at  once,  and  pass  a  vote  of  censure  upon  ministers, 
he  must  say,  that  reports  of  committees,  instead  of  being  beacons  to  guide,  would 
be  converted  into  false  lights  to  delude.  The  value  of  reports  would  be  at  an  end — 
"Bring  me  no  more  reports — let  them  fly  all" — since  it  would  be  far  safer  for 
ministers  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility  and  discretion  than  on  the  rccomraenda- 
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tions  of  committees.  In  filling  up  the  recent  vacancy  they  had  adopted  the  very 
advice  of  their  political  opponents,  and  they  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  men  on  any  side  of  the  House  to  object  to  the  arrangement.  And  here,  he  must 
say,  although  he  had  had  some  reason  to  be  prepared  for  opposition  from  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson),  he  was,  nevertheless,  utterly  astonis!:ed  by  his  speech. 
He  had  referred  to  the  Nestor  of  the  Cabinet  (Lord  Bathurst),  and  to  the  example 
of  Mr.  Rose  in  1807,  observing,  that  he  himself  was  the  only  man  in  the  House  who 
had  held  the  united  offices  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy:  he  therefore  hoped  that  the  House  would  confide  in  his  authority.  At 
present,  his  right  hon.  friend  held  neither  office,  and  he  might  say  with  Macheath — 

"  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either  "  — 

But  in  1826,  when  doubly  burthened,  he  added,  like  the  same  gallant  captain, 
another  line  to  his  song — 

"  Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away ;" 

for,  although  he  now  argued  that  another  appointment  ought  to  be  added  to  tliat 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  in  his  speech  on  the  7th  of  April,  1826,  he  contended  that 
the  duties  were  more  important  than  they  were  generally  supposed,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  properly  executed  by  an  individual  who  was  also  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.     Mr.  Huskisson  then  said  : — 

"  He  also  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  saying  any  thing  relative  to  what 
some  gentlemen  called  an  useless  office,— the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy.  After 
what  had  been  stated  by  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  and  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  tlie  business  of  that 
department  had  very  considerably  increased,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  duties 
connected  with  it,  since  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  management  of  seamen's  wills.  It 
was  quite  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  business  of  that  office  was  a  mere  matter  of 
paying  money.  So  far  from  that,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  was  called  on  to 
exercise  his  discretion  in  the  instance  of  every  demand  made  on  him  for  money.  Pie 
was  obliged  to  sift  the  grounds  of  each  claim,  and  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the 
applicant.  With  so  many  branches  of  public  duty  to  be  performed,  the  Bank  could 
not  be  expected  to  execute  them,  or  to  exercise  any  discretion  on  tlie  different  cases 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  whoever  might  be  placed  in  the  superintendence 
of  that  department.  Whether  from  his  not  having  that  capacity  of  mind  which 
the  discharge  of  such  duties  undoubtedly  required,  or  from  whatever  other  cause, 
he  confessed  he  did  feel  considerable  hai'dship  arising-  out  of  the  union  of  the  two 
offices  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He  ftdt  not 
only  the  difficulty  attendant  upon  a  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  both,  but  the 
anxiety  which  proceeded  from  the  great  pecuniary  responsibility  which  attached  to 
one  of  those  offices;  the  weight  of  which  was,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  augmented 
by  the  duties  arising  from  the  frequent  complaints  from  the  Navy-ofBce,  the 
Victualling-office,  and  other  departments  of  the  public  service  connected  with  it. 
He  declared  that,  united  as  those  offices  were  in  him,  he  could  not  satisfy  his  mind 
that  the  duties  of  the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy  were,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
duly  and  adequately  performed."  *  *  •  « 

"  In  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  with  reference  to 
whether  or  not  he  had  time  enough  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  employments, 
he  certainly  could  not  reply  that  he  had  not  time  enough ;  but  he  could  most  truly 
declare,  that  to  whatever  cause  it  might  be  owing,  he  was  not  able  to  do  the  duties 
of  both  offices  with  that  satisfaction  to  his  own  feelings  with  which  he  thought 
every  public  duty  ought  to  be  performed.  Beyond  question,  the  country  was  fully 
entitled  to  his  best  services,  and  to  all  his  services  ;  but  so  long  as  he  remained 
unable  to  divest  himself  of  the  feelings  to  which  he  had  adverted,  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  any  thing  rather  than  a  public  service  to  continue  in  possession  of  both 
offices  without  being  able  adequately  to  discharge  the  duties  attached  t-o  them." 
*  *  *  u  'pjjg  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  told 

the  committee,  that  when  he  held  that  office  lie  contrived  to  do  other  duties  of  a 
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public  nature.  Doubtless,  a  man  of  his  powers  and  diligence  was  capable  of  holding 
such  an  employaient  with  advantage  to  the  public,  and  also  to  discharge  other 
duties  of  importance;  but  this  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the  burthensome 
duties  at  the  Board  of  Trade  were  compatible  with  those  at  the  Navy-office.  Tlie 
further  cousideration  of  this  question  he  would  now  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  House, 
so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned."  This  opinion,  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
then  gave,  of  the  duties  of  the  two  offices,  was,  in  his  view  <jf  the  matter,  a  correct 
one,  and  it  had  been  confirmed  by  the  failure  of  the  health  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald;  and 
ministers  were,  therefore,  led  to  believe  that  the  plan  they  had  recently  adopted  was 
advisable,  not  only  on  the  score  of  public  economy,  but  because  the  duties  of  the 
office  could  not  othervv-ise  be  efficiently  discharged.  The  Presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  been  united  with  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint,  because  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  occuined  those  two  places  was,  at  least,  not  new  to  either  of  them. 
It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  proposal  of  1826  was  to  add  £2,000  a  year  to 
the  public  burthens,  while  the  plan  ministers  had  pursued  saved  more  than  that  sum 
to  the  public.  He  did  not  know  that  he  could  say  more  on  this  subject,  for  he 
would  not  enter  into  the  details,  resting  confidently  upon  the  justice  and  equity  of 
the  case  to  produce  their  due  impression  upon  the  House,  witiiout  any  bias  from 
party  feelings  or  personal  resentments.  He  would  put  it  to  all  who  heard  him, 
whether  the  general  conduct  of  the  present  government — that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington — was  such  as  to  justify  a  vote  of  censure.  He  was  sure  that  the  House, 
sitting  as  judges,  would  not  only  consider  the  wishes  of  the  hon.  mover,  but  the 
intentions  and  the  acts  of  the  government.  The  great  advocate  for  economy  (the 
hon.  member  for  Montrose),  to  whose  motives  posterity  would  do  justice,  however 
annoying  and  persevering  his  opposition,  had  repeatedly  acknowledged,  that, 
comparing  the  present  Cabinet  with  any  that  had  preceded  it,  he  thought  that  it  had 
evinced  a  more  sincere  desire  than  any  other  to  spare  the  public  pi\rse.  It  did  not, 
indeed,  go  as  far  as  the  hon.  member  wished;  but  still  he  had  felt  bound,  in  justice, 
to  admit,  that  it  had  gone  a  great  way.  The  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had 
urged  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  this  office,  in  order  to  lessen  the  number  of 
that  band  of  pensioners  who  were  called  upon,  on  every  occasion,  to  overwhelm  the 
sense  of  the  independent  portion  of  the  House.  The  hon.  baronet  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster  (Mr.  Hobhouse)  were  at  issue,  in  some  sort,  upon  this 
point,  as  the  latter  had  said,  in  a  recent  debate,  that  he  preferred  a  bad  strong 
government  to  a  good  weak  one.  It  became  important,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
present  amount  of  government  influence,  compared  with  the  better  periods  of  our 
history,  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  referred  with  such  apparent  satisfaction. 
Some  time  since  returns  were  called  for  and  laid  on  the  Table  showing  the  number 
of  members  of  Parliament  who  held  office,  place,  or  pension  in  the  first  Parliament 
of  George  I.;  a  similar  return  was  made  for  the  first  Parliament  of  George 
II.;  and  a  third  return  of  the  members  of  Parliament  who  held  offices  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown,  or  other  places,  in  the  first  Parliament  of  George  IV.  In 
the  first  Parliament  of  George  I.,  instead  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  placemen  now  in  the 
House,  they  had  271  members  of  Parliament  holding  situations  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown.  In  the  first  Parliament  of  George  II.,  there  were  257  members  also 
holding  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  This  was  a  much  greater  number 
than  at  present.  Perhaps  it  would  be  said  that  those  offices  were  so  skilfully 
divided,  that  a  few  situations  were  spread  over  a  numerous  body  of  placemen. 
What,  however,  was  the  fact?  So  far  from  a  few  offices  being  made  to  serve  a  great 
number  of  holders,  the  skill  was  exercised  in  accumulating  upnn  the  heads  of 
individuals  a  number  of  offices,  which,  by  persons  less  adroit  and  able  than  were 
the  dispensers  of  Crown  patronage  in  those  days,  would  have  been  considered 
utterly  incompatible.  At  tlie  time  that  there  were  271  servants  of  the  Crown, 
holding  their  situations  during  pleasure,  sitting  in  that  House,  Mr.  Craggs  was,  by 
the  singular  dexterity  of  that  period,  enabled  to  hold  the  offices  of  Vice-Treasurer 
of  Ireland,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and 
Governor  of  St.  Paul's.  Another  member  of  the  Parliament  was  Secretary  of  State, 
Secretary  at  War,  Clerk  of  Deliveries  to  the  Ordnancfi,  and  a  Lord  of  Trade.  A 
third  member  was  a  Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Ambassador  to  Spain.     The  present  number  of  members  in  that 
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House  was  658 ;  the  number  at  the  time  of  which  he  was  speaking-,  was  558 — 
there  then  existed  an  Irish  Parliament — and  it  was  pretty  generally  acknowledged 
that  that  body  possessed  an  adequate  supply  of  parliamentary  offices.  It  was  quite 
clear,  therefore,  in  compiring  the  influence  of  the  Crown  at  present  with  those  days 
of  whig  constitutional  purity,  that  the  balance  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  present 
time.  The  hon.  baronet  by  whom  the  motion  was  made  contended  for  the  reduction 
of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  by  the  reduction  of  the  office  against  which  his  speech 
was  directed ;  but  he  thought  it  had  been  made  pretty  well  manifest  that  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  was  undergoing  a  most  rapid  reduction.  Without  dwelling 
further  upon  those  topics,  he  should  call  upon  the  House  to  review  the  general 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government.  His  hon.  friend  near  him,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  stated  not  long  since,  that  during  the  summer  the  noble 
duke  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  government  had  been  occupied  in  eft'ecting  every 
possible  reduction  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  public  service ;  and  the  effect 
of  his  having  so  long  and  so  assiduously  directed  his  attention  to  that  subject  was, 
that  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  had  not  been  in  his  poAver  to  bestow  anv  office 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  worth  the  acceptance  of  any  ])erson  holding  the  rank  of  a 
gentleman.  The  fact  was,  that  so  limited  was  the  number  of  offices  now  in  the 
gift  of  government,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  might  be  considered  as 
mortgaged  for  several  years  to  come.  He  would  ask,  had  the  Duke  of  Wellino-ton 
stipported  his  g-ovcrnment  by  a  prostituted  or  lavish  expenditure  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  might,  with  perfect  truth,  be  said,  that,  Avith  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  he  had 
not  conferred  any  civil  distinction  since  he  came  into  office.  Other  g'overnments 
preceding  his,  might  have  found  it  necessary  to  avail  themselves  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crov/n,  even  to  an  extent  that  might  have  been  called  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
public  honours.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  in  no  instance  availed  himself  of  that 
branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  of  the  exercise  of  which  former  administrations  hud 
been  so  lavish.  Upon  enquiry  it  would  be  found,  that  in  no  one  case  had  he  con- 
ferred any  civil  honours  since  his  accession  to  office.  In  the  days  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
perhaps,  a  different  course  might  have  been  found  necessary.  But  he  was  mistaken 
in  saying  "in  no  one  instance;"  there  were  some  few  exceptions — one  or  two 
perhaps — but  they  were  not  cases  in  whicU  any  influence  could  be  exercised  over 
that  House.  His  noble  friend  had,  with  these  exceptions,  never  felt  it  necessary  to 
recommend  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  that  respect ;  not  that  he 
undervalued  that  patronage,  but  that  he  had  not  found  it  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  government  as  it  was  in  former  administrations.  The  present  administration 
looked  for  support  to  public  opinion,  and  they  felt  that,  relying  upon  that,  and 
steadily  pursuing  that  course  which  they  considered  most  likely  to  deserve  it,  the 
influence  of  such  patronage  might  be  dispensed  with.  Greatly  indeed  should  he  be 
disappointed  if  the  vote  of  that  evening  should  convince  him  that  they  were  mistaken 
in  such  reliance,  and  that  they  required  such  influence.  The  House  would  no  doubt 
exercise  its  own  discretion  as  to  the  motion  before  it,  and  if,  after  what  the  ministers 
had  already  done,  it  should  think  proper  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
baronet,  they  would  bow  with  submission,  but  they  would  still  have  the  satisfaction 
of  thinking  that  they  had  not  deserved  the  censure.  He  must  observe,  however, 
that  if  the  House  passed  a  censure  on  the  ministers  who  had  done  most  in  the  way 
of  economy  and  retrenchment,  it  would  hold  out  to  their  successors  the  folly  of 
relying  on  public  opinion,  in  lieu  of  that  patronage  which  other  administrations  had 
so  profusely  exercised. 

On  a  division  of  the  House,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  188  against  90;  ma- 
jority, 98. 
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Makcu  19,  1830. 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Davenport  moved  (on  the  16th  instant)  "  That  the  Petitions 
complaining  of  distress  in  various  classes  of  the  community  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
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of  the  wliole  House,  with  a  viow  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  causes  of  that 
distress,  and  tlie  remedy  thereof." 

On  the  third  night  (Marcli  19)  of  the  debate  on  this  subject, — 
Mr.  Seckktary  Peei.  said,  he  felt  the  full  force  of  the  observations  of  the  honour- 
able INIover,  on  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  enquirj' ;  and  he  agreed,  also,  that 
each  branch  of  the  subject  demanded  the  most  patient  investigation.     Of  the  various 
topics  introduced  by  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Cornwall  (Sir  R.  Vy  vyan),  there 
was  one  which  he  (JMr.  Peel)  begged  altogether  to  exclude — he  meant  the  reference 
made  by  the  hon,  baronet  to  party  considerations.     He  declined  following  him  upon 
that  point,  because  he  was  anxious  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  people,  without  that  temper  of  mind  which  party  questions  were  likely  to  (jroduce. 
In  steering  his  course  througli  the  crowded  chart  of  I'acts  and  arguments  adduced,  he 
felt  the  want  of  a  meridian  line  by  which  he  could  be  directed,  and  perhaps,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  better  for  him  to  pursue  the  track  of  those  who  had  preceded  him 
in  debate.     Acting  then  upon  that  view  of  the  question,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  urging  that  it  was  tiie  imperative  duty  of  the  legislature  to  review  all 
the  means  calculated  to  mitigate   the  existing*  sufferings  of  the  country — taking 
especial  care  that  they  adopted  none  which  were  not  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
real  and  permanent  interests  of  the  whole  community.    Deeply  lamenting,  as  he  did, 
and  as  no  man  in  the  country  of  just  feelings  could  help  doing,  the  existence  of  the 
public  distress,  which  he  admitted  to  exist,  though  not  in  the  degree,  and  to  the 
extent  which  some  hon.  gentlemen  asserted — deeply  lamenting,  he  repeated,  the 
existence  of  that  distress,  he  was  most  anxious  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  for  its 
mitigation.  He  once  more  repeated,  that  admitting  its  existence,  he  most  decidedly 
differed  from  hon.  members,  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  that  distress.     But  before 
he  proceeded  with  any  more  general  observations  on  that  point,  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  statement  made  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Member  for 
Liverpool,  a  speech,  as  able  as  it  was  candid,  and  the  temper  and  moderation  of  which 
he  should  be  proud  to  imitate;  the  statement  to  which  he  alluded  was  respecting  the 
Savings'  Banks;  the  deposits  made  in  them,  and  the  degree  in  which  those  dejjosits 
might  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  prevailing  distress — which, 
if  the  statements  of  his  right  hon.  friend  were  borne  out  by  the  facts,  must  be 
considered  a  degree  of  distress  universal  and  overwhelming.     He  stated  that  the 
deposits  in  the  Savings'  Banks  had  materially  diminished  in  the  year  1829,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1828.     In  1828  the  deposits  amounted  to  £945,000,  and  the 
sums  withdrawn  amounted  to  £678,000.     In  1829,  the  deposits  were  £449,000,  and 
the  sums  withdrawn  amounted  to  £1,445.000,  and  these  facts  his  right  hon.  friend 
regarded  as  a  conclusive  evidence  of  general  distress.     Now,  could  the  facts  not  be 
accounted  for  in  a  manner  the  most  complete  and  perfect,  he  should  certainly  agree 
in  the  conclusion  which  had  been  drawn  from  that  statement.     But  he  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  satisfying  his  right  hon.  friend  tliat  tliose  circumstances  did  by  no 
means  warrant  such  an  inference,  or  furnish  the  degree  of  proof  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  alarming  position  for  which  his  right  hon.  friend  contended.     It  would  afford 
him  also,  he  was  sure,  sincere  pleasure  to  hear  the  satisfactory  answer  which  might  be 
given  to  that  argument ;  and  as  the  House  must  feci  a  deep  interest  in  any  thing  so 
materially  affecting  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  he  begged  that  it  would  grant 
him  some  indulgence  while  he  entered  into  the  detail  of  the  subject.     In  the  year 
1828  a  law  was  passed,  the  operation  of  which  had  a  most  material  bearing  upon  the 
deposits  in  the  Savings'  Banks;  and  that  law  was  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
disproportion  between  the  deposits  and  withdrawals  of  the  one  year  and  the  other; 
namely,    1828  and   1829.     The  operation  of  that  law  commenced  in    November, 
1828.     Previously  to  that  time  the  interest  allowed  at  Savings'  Banks  was  threepence 
per  diem,  being  £4,  Us.  Sd.  annually.     In  November,  1   28,  the  dates  of  the  state- 
ments he  spoke  of  com,menced,  and  it  would  be  found  that  the  period  at  which  the 
diminution  began  exactly  coincided  with  the  time  when  that  law  came  into  operation. 
The  interest  on  deposits  was  changed  from  3d.  to  2^d.;  and  it  was  further  enacted, 
that  in  one  year  the  amount  of  deposits  should  not  exceed  £30  from  each  individual ; 
and  that  when  the  deposits,  interest,  and  principal  should  amount  to  £200  from  that 
time  forward  all  interest  sliould  cea>e.     It  must  be  obvious  to  the  House,  that  the 
immediale  effect  of  such  a  law  ni'ist  be.  that  considerable  sums  would  be  withdrawn 
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from  those  establishments.     He  was  sure  his  right  hon.   friend  would  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  persons  making  small  deposits  in  1829  were  much  more  numerous  than 
those  making  small  deposits   in    1828.     He   had   lately  obtained  returns   of  the 
number  of  deposits  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  dis- 
tinguishing those  who  had  deposited  under  £20  and  above  it ;  those  who  had  deposit- 
ed £50  and  under  £100;  above  £100  and  under  £150;  above  £150  and  under 
£200.  He  found  from  the  return,  that  in  1828  the  number  whose  deposits  amounted 
to  above  £20  was  2,273,  and  in  1829  they  were  reduced  to  1,850;  but  in  the  latter 
year  the  number  of  deposits  under  £20  had  most  materially  increased,  so  much  so, 
that  the  total  number  of  one  year  was  upwards  of  4,000  above  the  other.     In  1828 
the  total  numbers  were  66,240,  while  in  1829  the  numbers  were  70,150.     He  should 
make  no  apology  for  occupying  so  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  House  in 
details  so  minute,  for  he  was  assured  that  they  could  not  fail  to  feel  that  deep  interest 
in  any  thing  affecting  the  labouring  classes  which  their  condition  called  for,  and 
which  at  all  times  the  House  of  Commons  was  forward  to  manifest.     This  subiect 
was  one  on  which  much  stress  had  been  laid  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  from  which 
he  was  sure,  when  the  real  state  of  the  case  wa«  known,  his  right  hon,  friend  and  the 
House  would  draw  adifllerent  conclusion  from  that,  to  which  he  had  come.     He  would 
therefore  state  to  the  House  the  names  of  some  of  the  places  in  which  an  increase  of 
the  deposits  of  the  sums  last  mentioned  Had  taken  place,  and  he  would  do  this  to 
show  that  the  improvement  of  which  he  took  it  to  be  a  proof  was  not  confined  to 
one  town,  or  one  district  of  the  country.     He  had  returns  from  Liverpool,  Norwich, 
Panton-street  Haymarket,  Shrewsbury,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Truro,  Warwick, 
Worcester,  Exeter,  and  Leeds,  and  in  every  one  of  those  places  the  number  of 
depositors  under  £20  had  increased.     Hence  it  was  evident  that  the  inference  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  no  foundation — for  the  total  increase  of  1829  over  1828 
was  4,000  depositors,  and   tlie  diminution  in   the  amount  of  deposits  was  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  law  of  which  he  had  just  spoken.     No  man  could  feel  more 
strongly  than  he  felt  the  imperative  necessity  which  then  existed  of  consulting  the 
interests  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  no  man  could  approach  the  consideration  of 
those  interests  with  a  more  earnest  desire  to  promote  them  than  he  should.     He 
thought  it  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  legislature  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  excite  a 
taste  in  the  humbler  classes  of  society  for  those  comforts  and  those  enjoyments — 
those  luxuries,  he  might  add — of  civilized  society,  the  desire  for  which,  and  the 
habitual  possession  of  which,  would  form  the  best  guarantee  for  their  good  conduct, 
and  the  best  guarantee  that  the  higher  classes  could  have  for  the  possession  of  their 
property  and  their  power,  as  at  present  enjoyed.     It  was  urged,  and  with  perfect 
justice,  that  the  remission  of  taxes  was  amongst  the  means  by  which  that  most 
desirable  object  could  be  chiefly  effected ;  and  he  would  ask,  had  not  the  government 
of  the  King  proposed  the  remission  of  taxes  to  a  great  amount  ?     The  noble  lord 
opposite  (the  Member  for  Northampton)  had  given  his  Majesty's  government  credit 
for  the  selection  of  taxes  which  they  made  for  the  purposes  of  repeal — for  having 
made  that  selection  more  with  a  view  to  the  real  interests  and  necessities  of  the 
people,  than  to  any  thing  which  might  promote  the  influence  of  their  own  admi- 
nistration in  that  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament.     That  was  testimony  of  a 
satisfactory  kind,  and  upon  which  he  set  considerable  value ;  but  the  facts  spoke  for 
themselves.      Their  best  vindication  would  be  found  in  a  reference  to  the  taxes 
actually  repealed.      His  right  honourable  friend  seemed  to  recommend  a  more 
extensive  commutation  than  had  yet  been  thought  of,  and  the  levy  of  taxes  too, 
on  something  else,  in  lieu  of  what,  for  the  relief  of  industry,  might  be  repealed. 
The  House  could  not  fail  to  observe,  that  his  right  honourable  friend  most  skilfully 
avoided   the  enunciation  of  what  that  something  else  was  to  be;   but  his  drift 
was  not  to  be  concealed.     The  House  might  naturally  suppose  that  amongst  the 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  finances  of  the  country,  which  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  government,  the  question  of  a  property-tax  had  not  escaped  them ;  it 
was  one  of  those  that  they  had  most  seriously  mooted.     It  was  a  question  which, 
if  they  had  not  most  maturely  deliberated  on,  they  should  ill  have  discharged  their 
duty  as  exercising  the  executive  power  of  the  State.     They  had  most  attentively 
considered  the  bearing  of  such  a  tax  as  affecting  the  commercial,  the  professional, 
and  the  landed  incomes  of  the  country;  and  also  the  question,  if  such  a  tax  were 
56— Vol.  II. 
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resolved  upon,  Trhnt  miglit  bo  the  effect  of  confining  it  to  tlie  landed  incomes,  and 
excluding  the  other  two  classes.  After  those  mature  deliberations,  then,  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  they  arrived  was,  that  they  should  best  discharge  the  duty  they 
owed  the  country,  by  repealing  this  year  £3,400,000  of  taxes — that  was  the  measure 
which  to  their  minds  appeared  best  calculated,  in  the  way  of  reduced  taxation 
at  least,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  people.  In  doing. that,  however,  and  in 
making  these  observations,  he  begged  to  be  understood  as  giving  no  pledge  upon 
the  subject  of  a  property-tax,  or  making  no  assertion  with  respect  to  it  one  way  or 
the  other — standing  in  the  situation  in  which  he  did,  it  would  be  extremely  inju- 
dicious in  him  to  restrict  himself  by  any  pledges  whatever  on  either  side.  The 
course  which  they  had  adopted  pretty  plainly  proved  that  they  had  not  resolved 
upon  submitting  to  parliament  any  proposition  for  a  property-tax.  Another 
subject  which  had  been  touched  upon  by  his  right  hon.  friend  was  the  system  of 
banking,  and  what  might  be  done  with  a  view  to  its  improvement.  This  also  was 
a  topic  which  he  thought  could  not  be  adverted  to  by  him  with  too  great  care  and 
delicacy.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  underrated  the  value  of  the  important 
services  which  bankers  rendered  to  the  country.  Indeed,  in  looking  to  the  utility 
of  the  whole  as  a  body,  he  thought  they  were  too  apt  to  overlook  the  general 
advantage  derived  from  them,  and  to  dwell  on  individual  eases  of  abuse.  He,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  this  number,  and  he  did  hope  that  it  might  be  possible,  in  any  im- 
provements that  might  be  made  in  the  system,  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  body 
to  which  he  alluded  with  those  of  the  public.  Upon  the  nature  of  any  improvements 
that  might  be  made  in  the  system,  he  was  not  then  disposed  to  enter;  but  he  must 
say,  that  to  throw  open  the  banking  system  to  every  adventurer, — to  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  Joint  Stock  Banking  Companies,  with  only  a  limited  responsibility, 
while  the  responsibility  of  the  private  banker  extended  to  his  entire  property,  were 
measures  which  ought  to  be  considered  with  great  caution.  He  would  now  approach 
some  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  member  who  last  addressed  the  House,  and 
he  must  own  that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  confirmed  him  in  what  he  had  all 
along  feared, — that  whatever  might  be  the  views  of  the  hon.  member  who  brought 
forward  this  motion,  those  of  very  many  by  whom  it  was  likely  to  be  supported  would 
be  directed  to  some  enquiry,  w'hich  would  go  to  a  revision  of  our  Currency  system, 
and  also  to  that  of  Free  Trade.  If  he  might  take  the  hon.  member's  speech  as  an 
indication  of  the  general  intentions  in  this  respect,  there  could  be  no  doubt  on  the 
subject ;  and  he  was  glad  of  it,  for  he  did  hope  that  their  discussion  of  that  night 
would  put  an  end  to  the  Currency  question.  He  knew  the  hon.  member  could 
agitate  it  again  and  again,  if  he  pleased,  but  he  was  willing  to  believe  that  this,  the 
seventh  or  eighth  decision  of  the  House  upon  it,  would  put  an  end  to  all  further 
doubts  iipon  the  subject,  and  that  they  would  now  debate  it  for  the  last  time,  by 
showing  that  it  was  their  firm  determination  to  adhere  to  the  system  already 
adopted  with  respect  to  our  currency.  But  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Attwoodi 
asked  with  great  force  of  declamatory  eloquence,  "  Will  you  abtlicate  the  func- 
tions of  Parliament  by  refusing  to  enter  into  an  enquiry  on  a  question  so  important 
to  the  country?"  He  (Mr.  Peel)  would  answer.  Yes.  Parhament  had  now  dis- 
cussed the  question  so  frequently  and  so  fully,  that  members  were  already  in  pos- 
session of  every  thing  which  could  be  known  respecting  it.  Did  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, by  the  proposed  enquiry,  mean  that  the  standard  of  value  should  be  altered, 
or  was  there  any  great  error  which  he  would  wish  to  have  corrected  in  the  measure 
of  1819?  If  he  did,  he  hoped  the  House  would  now  pronounce  its  opinion  upon 
both  points.  As  the  author,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  measure  of  1SJ9,  he  begged 
the  House  would  indulge  him  while  he  offered  a  few  remarks  in  support  of  its  prin- 
ciple, and  the  more  particularly  as  he  trusted  they  were  now  discussing  the  question 
for  the  last  time.  The  two  questions  he  would  ask  the  hon.  member  were — had  there 
been  an  error  committed  in  the  measure  of  1819,  and  in  what  way  were  they  to  cor- 
rect that  error?  Let  the  House  bear  in  mind  that  ten  years  were  now  elapsed  since 
the  adoption  of  that  measure,  which  had  since  been  farther  confirmed  by  repeated 
decisions  of  that  House.  L^pon  that  adoption,  and  its  subsequent  confirmation,  a 
variety  of  contracts,  mortgages,  and  other  pecuniary  engagements,  had  been  entered 
into,  on  the  faith  that  the  measures  of  parliament  would  be  strictly  persevered  in. 
He  asked,  then,  was  it  adnsable  that  the  whole  of  those  engagements  should  be  given 
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up? — that  the  faith  of  parliament,  pledged  for  the  measures  in  which  they  were 
founded,  should  be  broken?    But  what  course  would  the  hon.  member  take?    Would 
he  have  a  paper  currency  convertible  into  gold?     Would  he  alter  the  standard  of 
value,  or  would  he  have  an  inconvertible  paper  currency?     If  any  one  of  those  were 
the  measure  he  would  point  out,  and  to  some  of  which,  in  his  own  declamatory  mood, 
he  had  alluded,  why  should  not  lie,  who  knew  so  much  on  the  subject,  provoke  a 
discussion  by  the  introduction  of  a  short  bill?     A  single  sheet  of  paper  would  con- 
tain a  bill  for  any  of  those  objects:  why  then  not  introduce  it  at  once?     But  as  the 
hon.  member  had  shrunk  from  such  discussion,  he  would  not  then  enter  minutely 
into  it,  but  would  make  a  few  observations  on  the  facts  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
member.     The  hon.  member  stated,  that  we  had  £800,000,000  of  debt,  which  had 
been  contracted  for  in  a  currency  depreciated  more  than  twenty  per  cent  below  that 
in  which  it  was  to  be  paid.     But  if  the  hon.  member  looked  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  he  would  find  that  this  was  not  so.     Let  him  consider  that  a  large  portion  of 
this  debt  was  contracted  in  a  currency  nearly  as  high  as  that  in  which  the  public 
creditor  was  now  paid.     But  suppose  the  public  creditor  Mere  to  be  paid  only  in  the 
currency  in  which  the  debt  was  contracted,  he  would  ask  the  hon.  member  to  dis- 
criminate who  were  the  parties  to  whom  the  depreciated  rate  of  payment  was  to  be 
made?     A  great  majority  of  the  original  contractors  had  passed  away,  and  since 
1816  a  vast  portion  of  the  public  funds  had  got  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  did 
not  pay  for  it  in  a  depreciated,  but  in  an  improved  currency; — not  in  the  value  wliich 
the  hon.  member  would  set  upon  it,  but  in  the  improved  mercantile  value.     Surely 
the  hon,  member  would  not  turn  round  on  those  parties  and  say  to  them,  "  You  must 
be  the  dupes  of  your  confidence  in  the  resolutions  of  parliament,  which  state  that 
faith  should  be  kept  inviolable  with  the  public  creditor!"     When  the  hon.  member 
deducted  from  this  £800,000,000, the  amount  standing  in  the  names  of  those  who 
purchased  at  a  rate  nearly  equal  to  the  present  value,  and  those  who  had  since  pur- 
chased at  a  full  value,  he  would  find  that  this  sum  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  small 
amount  indeed.     He  would  now  come  to  the  alteration  in  the  standard  of  value.     I: 
had  now  existed  for  eleven  years,  and  under  it  a  variety  of  contracts  and  obligations 
had  been  entered  into.    Would  it  not,  then,  he  would  ask,  be  a  greater  evil  to  depart 
from  the  system,  than  to  persist  in  it  as  it  is?     If  the  hon.  member  thought  not,  he 
would  again  tell  him  that  his  best  mode  of  bringing  the  question  to  an  issue  would 
be  to  introduce  a  measure  by  which  lie  might  show,  if  it  could  be  shown,  that  no 
inconvenience  would  result  from  the  alteration.    Referring  again  to  the  bill  of  1819, 
however  unpopular  the  assertion,  or  to  whatever  degree  of  obloquy  it  might  subject 
him,  he  would  affirm  that  the  introduction  of  that  bill  was  no  error.    No  doubt  many 
hon.  members  then  in  the  House,  who  had  taken  an  active  share  in  the  discussion  of 
that  measure,  would  be  ready  to  relieve  him  from  any  degree  of  personal  responsi- 
bility attached  to  it,  by  stating  that  it  was  one  in  which  they  also  had  joined.    Indeed, 
when  he  mentioned  that  it  was  a  measure  that  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature, 
he  might  relieve  himself  from  all  equitable  or  legal  responsibility.     But  without 
sheltering  himself  under  that,  he  would  then  contend,  that  in  that  measure  parliament 
had  pursued  the  wisest  and  safest  course  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  grossly  incorrect  than  the  assertion  that  it  was  not  so.     It  was  said, 
that  this  change  in  the  currency  had  depreciated  the  value  of  commodities  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  and  in  fact  every  degree  of  distress,  every  depression  of  trade,  every 
panic  or  commercial  revulsion  that  had  since  occurred,  had  been  attributed  to  that 
bill.   Now,  it  might  not  be  unimportant  to  ask  Avhether  there  had  been  no  convulsions, 
no  panics,  no  depression,  before  it  became  a  law?     Let  him  beg  of  the  hon.  member 
to  consider  what  had  taken  place  in   1793,  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
What  was  the  situation  of  the  country  in  1797,  when  we  had  restricted  the  issue  of 
gold,  and  had  substituted  a  paper  currency?     What  was  the  state  of  the  country  in 
1810,  when  there  was  not  even  a  whisper  of  intention  to  return  to  cash  payments? 
Why,  in  that  very  year,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  distress,  and 
it  reported  that  credit  had  been  destroyed  in  the  country,  that  many  of  the  commer- 
cial transactions  of  the  country  were  carried  on  at  a  loss  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent.,  that  a  number  of  manufacturers  continued  their  men  in  employment  only  to 
afford  them  a  precarious  subsistence,  and  to  prevent  the  injury  to  their  machinery 
which  inaction  occasioned.     Every  symptom  of  the  country  at  that  time  was  much 
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worse  than  at  present,  and  yet  there  was  then  no  appearance  of  a  return  to  pajnnents 
in  gold.  He  would  next  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  year  1816,  and  he 
begged,  in  doing  so,  to  remind  the  hon.  member  for  Essex,  that  he  then  brought 
forward  a  resolution  affirming  that  agriculture  was,  at  that  period,  in  a  state  of  very  . 
great  distress.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  hon.  member  had  lately  referred  to  the 
able  speech  which  he  then  delivered  on  the  causes  of  the  distress,  or  whether,  if  h© 
had,  he  might  not  think  that  the  different  circumstances  of  the  country  since  then 
■would  be  a  just  ground  for  having  altered  his  opinion.  In  that  speech,  the  hon. 
member  attributed  the  agricultural  distress  to  a  fall  of  prices,  and  he  argued  very 
powerfully  to  show,  that  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  would  have  a  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  value  of  the  produce  of  home  tillage.  The  hon.  member  had  also  then 
argued  that  a  paper  currency  was  the  effect,  and  not  as  it  had  been  since  asserted,  the 
cause  of  high  prices.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  was  willing  to  admit,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  hon.  member  made  his  speech,  the  Bank  of  England  had  given  some  intimation 
of  returning  to  cash  payments.  This  induced  him  to  revert  to  another  point  con, 
nected  with  the  subject — namely,  the  decline  in  prices.  He  would  admit,  that  great 
distress  was  occasioned  by  that  decline,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  one  tenth  of  that 
distress  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  res.umption  of  cash  payments.  While  he  was 
on  this  point,  he  begged  to  say  one  or  two  words  to  rescue  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ricardo  from  an  imputation  which  had  been  unjustly  cast  upon  it.  Mr.  Ricardo 
was  stated  to  have  said,  that  the  difference  between  the  prices  before  and  after  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  was  only  from  three  to  four  per  cent.  Now,  Mr.  Ricardo 
said  no  such  thing.  What  he  did  say  was— that  the  great  difference  between  prices 
before  and  after  the  resumption  of  cash  i)ayments  was  a  difference — he  (]\Ir.  Peel) 
did  not  know  at  what  amount  Mr.  Ricardo  stated  it — not  referable  to  the  change  of 
currency,  but  referable  to  the  change  from  war  to  peace ;  but  he  said  that  the  amount 
of  reduction  of  price  in  consequence  of  a  return  from  paper  to  gold  was  not  more  than 
from  three  to  four  per  cent.  Now,  when  he  (Mr.  Peel)  admitted  that  a  great  change 
took  place  in  prices  after  the  resum-^tion  of  cash  payments,  he  must  look  to  other 
causes  for  that  change.  Let  him  refer  to  the  war,  which  was  of  thirty  years'  dura- 
tion, and  let  him  look  at  the  prices  to  which  all  articles  were  raised  during  that  war, 
and  he  would  ask  whether  it  would  be  possible,  under  any  system  of  currency,  to 
have  kept  up  these  prices  in  time  of  peace.  To  the  return,  therefore,  from  war  to 
j)eace  must  be  attributed  the  difference  of  prices,  and  not  to  any  charge  in  the  cur- 
rency. Now,  going  to  the  period  of  the  French  war,  which  he  would  not  stop  then  to 
defend,  he  would  only  say,  that  in  his  opinion — and  he  agreed  with  an  hon.  baronet 
who  said  it  was  a  war  for  the  support  of  existing  institutions — that  it  had  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  (he  hoped)  permanent  settlement  of  Europe.  Now,  if  he  divided  that  war 
into  two  periods  of  fourteen  years,  in  the  first  of  these,  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
exceeded  its  revenue  by  £189,000,000.  In  the  second  period,  the  excess  of  expenditure 
above  revenue  was  £236,000,000,  making  an  excess  in  the  two  periods  of  £425,000,000. 
After  such  an  extraordinary  expenditure  as  that,  could  it  be  expected,  he  would 
ask,  that  the  country  should  resume  its  ordinary  condition  without  great  depres- 
sion, and  whether  the  same  high  prices  could  be  continued  as  in  war  ?  It  was  with 
a  nation  as  with  an  individual:  if  he  had,  for  some  cause,  whether  necessary  for 
his  credit  or  not,  made  a  large  anticipation  of  his  income,  he  could  not  return  to  his 
former  condition  without  great  weakness  being  apparent  in  his  resources.  Another 
cause  of  this  great  difference  in  prices  was,  that  by  the  system  which  Napoleon 
obliged  us  to  adopt  with  respect  to  our  colonies,  we  became  possessed  of  the  mono- 
poly of  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  of  course  that  monopoly  raised  the  price  of  every 
article  here,  and  of  the  value  of  the  labour  expended  in  its  production.  That 
system  was  now  at  an  end,  and  of  course  the  high  prices  ended  with  it.  It  had  been 
repeatedly  said,  that  the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace  ought  to  have 
been  over  before  this  ;  but  no  mistake  could  be  greater  than  that  under  which  those 
persons  laboured  who  entertained  such  an  opinion.  They  should  have  recollected 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to  enter  all  at 
once  into  a  competition  with  England,  the  seeds  of  manufacturing  industry  were 
so  completely  blighted  every  where  amongst  them  by  the  long  continuance  of  hos- 
tilities. In  fact,  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  war,  our  manufactures 
received  an  impetus  rather  than  a  depression;  but  gradually,  as  continental  industry 
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resumed  its  tone,  we  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  struggling  to  maintain  that 
pre-eminence  which  we  had  before  uninterruptedly  enjoyed.     And  who  could  now 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  conviction  that  we  should  be  obliged  and  compelled  to  regulate 
*  our  prices  by  theirs,  if  peace  continued,  and  capital  increased  in  the  hands  of  our 
competitors,  and  machinery  should  be  introduced  among  them,  which  we,  even  if 
that  were  desirable,  had  it  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  ?     We  should  be  obliged,  he 
repeated,  to  regulate  our  prices  by  existing  circumstances,  altered  as  they  were  to 
our  prejudice,  and  to  abandon  those  which  we  could  exact  in  the  days  of  our  monopoly 
during  the  war.     Was  it  fair,  then,  to  load  the  authors  of  the  Bill  of  1819— he  could 
not  say  with  calumnies,  because  no  personal  charges  had  been  made  against  him, 
but — with  accusations  of  being  the  causes  of  evil  which  was  referable  to  circumstances 
over  which  neither  they,  nor  Parliament  itself,  could  have  any  possible  control  ? 
Even   from    the   battle   of  Leipsic,  from  the   first   symptoms  of  the  downfall   of 
Napoleon's  power,  the  real  causes  began  to  operate  ;  nor  were  they  long  in  operation 
before  they  exhibited  their  effects.     It  would  be  found,  by  a  reference  to  dates,  that 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  for  example,  was  not  coincident  with  changes  in  the 
circulation.     On  June  1st,  1812,  for  example,  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  country  was 
1645.  per  quarter;  on  the  1st  of  July  it  had  fallen  to  1415.  ;  on  June  1st,  '1813,  it 
was  113s.;  on  the  1st  of  November,  1814,  it  was  76s.;  and  on  July  1st,   1815,  the 
quarter  of  wheat  which  in  the  same  month  in  1812,  had  fetched  140s.,  was  sold  for 
53s.     This  depression  was  not  produced  by  any  alteration  in  the  currency,  for  no 
alteration  took  place.     It  arose  from  general  causes,  which  were  then  coming  into 
operation,  and  the  effects  of  which  still  continued.     On  those  subjects  which,  he 
regretted  to  say,   were  but  little  understood,    hon.   members   would  derive   much 
valuable  information  from  a  perusal  of  the  many  able  works  which  had  been  published 
in  order  to  put  political  men  in  possession  of  the  facts  and  arguments  necessary  to  a 
proper  knowledge  of  what  was  allowed  to  be  so  important.    But  he  more  particularly 
alluded  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Tooke,  to  whose  abilities  and  information  he  was  happy 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony.     No  man  felt  sincerer  or  more  cordial 
sympathy  for  the  landed  interest   than  he  had  always  entertained.     From  political 
considerations  alone  he  should  deeply  lament  their  permanent  depression,  as  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  the  proper  balance  of  society, 
that  those  who  were  possessed  of  incomes  amounting  to  from  =£1,200  to  £1,500  a-year 
should  be  upheld  in  their  station,  and  it  was  at  all  times  painful  to  his  feeelings  to 
be  a  spectator  of  their  depression  or  decline.     After  the  restoration  of  the  peace, 
however,  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  could  maintain  the  old  prices  which 
had  existed  in  times  so  different  from  the  present.     There  was  one  cause  of  the 
distress  now  complained  of  by  agriculturists,  which  was  certainly  beyond  legislative 
control,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  appeared  to  him  to  be  greatly  underrated — he 
meant    the   improvement   in    steam    navigation,   and   the   mechanism   of  modern 
machinery,  which  certainly  brought  the  bad  land  of  this  country  into  competition 
with  the  richest  land  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which  imported  agricultural  produce 
into  England  with  a  facility  of  conveyance  unprecedented  hitherto.     A  steam-vessel 
was  incessantly  employed  in  transporting  the  produce  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  to  Liverpool,  whence  it  was  as  rapidly  transmitted  to  Manchester, 
where  the  cargoes   were  immediately  disposed  of.       In   short,  the   effect  of  this 
introduction  of  Irish  produce  on  the  agricultural  resources  of  England  was  precisely 
similar  to  that  occasioned  in  the  West  India  islands,  by  the  annexation  of  the  rich 
land  of  Demerara  to  the  British  Crown.    The  causes  which  he  had  mentioned  would 
continue  to  operate,  maugre  all  our  anxiety  to  remove  them  or  to  neutralize  their 
necessary  effects.      He  had  taken  leave  of  the  Currency  question,  and  did  not  intend 
again  to  resume  it.     The  hon.  member  opposite,  he  perceived,  shook  his  head  on  his 
saying  this ;  but  he  hoped  that  he  would  not  shake  it  again  during  the  session,  if 
the  gesture  were  indicative  of  a  resolution  to  bring  the  subject  again  under  their 
consideration.     In  reply  to  those  declaimers  who  had  so  vehemently  condemned  the 
bill  of  1819,  as  ruinous  to  the  country,  he  should  not  deal  in  counter-declamation. 
or  answer  their  vague  assertions  and  inconsequent  conclusions  by  a  similar  mode  of 
defence,  but  would  rather  confine  himself  to  a  few  facts,  which  he  submitted  were 
quite  sufficient  to  confute  their  misrepresentations.     He  had  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  bearing  of  this  obnoxious  measure  in  several  of  the  large  manufacturing 
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districts,  by  enquiries  inio  the  condition  of  the  population  now,  as  compared  with 
what  it  was  at  the  period  of  its  introduction.  In  the  town  of  Manchester  a  very 
animated  controversy,  the  House  was  probably  informed,  was  at  present  going 
forward,  as  to  whetlier  the  inhabitants  were  distressed  or  not;  some  contending 
that  they  were,  and  some  that  they  were  not ;  nor  was  it  probable  that  the  contest 
would  ever  know  an  end  until  circumstances  should  decide  the  question  by  their 
indisputable  authority.  He  should,  then,  pass  over  Manchester,  and  likewise 
Liverpool  and  Leeds,  as  there  were  others  better  entitled  by  local  knowledge  to  s])eak 
as  to  the  existing  state  of  those  places  than  he  could  pretend  to  be,  but  he  would 
select  the  fairest  example,  where  he  could  meet  the  lion,  member  on  fair  grounds,  as 
he  might  himself  be  said  to  represent  the  district  to  which  he  alluded,  and  could 
contradict  him  in  any  statement  he  should  advance  if  it  were  incorrect  or  erroneous. 
Birmingham  was  the  part  of  England  he  would  select;  and  he  did  so  more  par- 
ticularly, as  it  was  the  nucleus  of  a  certain  political  union,  which  had  extended  its 
ramifications  elsewhere,  originating  in  Birmingham,  he  presumed,  on  account  of 
the  pre-eminence  of  suflPering  among  the  inhabitants  over  their  fellow  sufferers  in 
distress.  Most  willingly  would  he  give  the  hon.  member  his  choice  of  a  test  or 
criterion  of  prosperity,  and  by  his  own  selection  he  should  abide.  His  object  was, 
to  compare  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  in  1818  with  those  under  which  they 
were  so  loudly  complaining  in  1830,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  bill  of  1819 
had  operated  as  a  cause  of  their  depression.  And  first  as  to  the  population.  In  the 
year  1818,  there  were  18,000  premises,  including  warehouses,  in  Birmingham; 
whereas,  in  18"28,  it  contained  no  less  than  22,000  inhabited  houses,  exclusive  of 
warehouses.  The  hon.  member's  arguments  went  to  prove  that  the  alteration  in  the 
currency  had  depressed  the  value  of  property,  but  he  was  assured  that  there  was, 
nevertheless,  in  Birmingham,  a  great  increase  in  its  value  since  the  bill  had  been 
introduced.  Three  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  had  been  purchased  in 
1827  for  ,£600,  which  were  since  sold  for  £2,426;  and  ground  rents,  where  forty 
years  remained  unexpired,  were  disposed  of  at  100  years'  purchase.  Land  which 
had  been  sold  in  1826  at  <£3,500,  was  bargained  for  in  last  November  at  <£4,200. 
The  number  of  licensed  traders  amounted  in  1820  to  only  198,  but  might  be 
estimated  in  1829  so  high  as  1,150.  Then  with  respect  to  the  consumption  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  there  was  an  increase  in  exactly  the  same  ratio.  The  four-wheeled 
carriages  which  were  charged  with  assessed  taxes  in  1819  were  only  38 ;  in  1822  they 
were  44;  in  1824  they  reached  94;  in  1826  they  amounted  to  106;  and  in  1828  to  157. 
The  hon.  member  might  say  that  four-wheeled  carriages  were  the  vehicles  of  the  rich, 
he  would  descend  therefoi  e  to  those  of  the  poor:  the  number  of  two-wheeled  carriages 
in  Birmingham  in  1819  was  301 ;  in  1822,  321;  in  1823,  386;  and  in  1828  no  less 
than  471;  so  that  whether  the  House  looked  at  the  vehicles  of  the  poor  or  those  of  the  rich, 
the  result  was  equally  a  proof  that  Birmingham  had  increased  in  prosperity  since 

1819.  Horses  which  were  charged  assessed  taxes  in  1819  were  in  number  923;  in 
1822  they  amounted  to  971,  but  in  1823  and  1825,  when  the  tax  was  taken  off, 
there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  progressive  increase.  In  1828,  however, 
they  might  amount  to  977.  Tlie  manufacturing  activity,  he  thought,  would  be  best 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  tolls  on  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham;  and 
here  also  the  same  increase  was  manifest;  for  the  tolls  on  the  Holyhead,  Stour- 
bridge, and  London  roads  had  been  let,  in  1822,  for  £1,200  a  year;"^  but  in  1829 
they  brought  £1,767.     The  tolls  on  the  Kidderminster-road,  likewise,  were  let,  in 

1820,  at  £1,100  a  year;  whereas  in  1828,  they  were  raised  to  £1.655.  The  tolls  on 
the  Bromsgrove  and  Birmingham  roads  let  in  1822,  for  £1,164  ;  in  1824,  for  £1,556, 
and  in  1828,  for  £1,722.  A  like  increase  took  place  in  the  item  of  canals.  The 
custom  on  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  canal,  in  1821  and  1822,  averaged  at 
£100,  and  in  1828  and  1829,  its  relative  prosperity  was  marked  by  the  average  of 
£165,  making  a  difference  of  65  per  cent.  The  old  Birmingham  canal  in  1821  and 
1822,  averaged  at  £93,  and  in  1828  and  1829  at  £105.  These  facts,  in  his  opinion, 
clearly  established  the  conclusion,  that  the  bill  of  1819  had  not  been  productive  of 
that  overwhelming  distress  which  was  described  as  the  consequence  of  its  operation. 
Touching  the  subject  of  that  night's  debate,  which,  after  all,  had  no  ver}'  consi- 
derable share  in  the  discussion,  he  could  not  see  what  they  were  i3  do  with  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Shaftesbury,  who  had  proposed  that  the  House 
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should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  causes  of  that  general 
distress  complained  of  in  the  petitions,  and  endeavour  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the 
same.  On  his  asking  the  hon.  member,  at  a  quarter  to  six,  what  was  the  precise 
motion  which  he  intended  to  bring-  forward,  the  hon.  gentleman  replied,  that  he 
was  too  old  a  soldier  to  give  him  any  information  upon  the  subject.  The  result, 
however,  of  a  fortnight's  deliberation,  was  a  motion  for  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  instead  of  a  Select  Committee,  and  he  thought  that  the  hon.  member  had 
judiciously  preferred  framing  his  motion  as  he  had  done.  But  the  hon.  baronet, 
the  Member  for  Shoreham,  had  certainly  not  treated  him  well.  He  had  not  paid  the 
originator  of  the  first  motion  that  deference  and  respect  to  which  his  zeal,  assiduity, 
and  long  cogitation  upon  the  subject  had  so  deservedly  entitled  him.  The  motion 
of  the  Member  for  Shaftesbury  he  considered  by  much  the  better  of  the  two.  If 
such  distress  as  was  described  did  in  reality  exist,  it  was  greatly  preferable  that  an 
enquiry  should  be  conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  where  all  members 
were  on  a  fair  equality,  and  where  the  })ublic  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
proceedings.  But  the  hon.  baronet  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  members,  who  were  to  sit  and  enquire  by  oral  evidence  into  the  extent 
and  causes  of  the  distress,  and  also  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Was  it  possible  (he  put 
it  to  any  dispassionate  man)  that  such  a  committee,  with  such  a  subject  before  them, 
could  present  a  satisfactory  report  during  either  this  or  the  ensuing  session  ?  He 
hoped  that  the  House  would  reject  both  motions,  not  because  most  of  those  who 
supported  them  would  desire  to  havg  an  alteration  in  the  currency,  but  from  a 
conviction,  that  if  an  enquiry  of  this  nature  were  instituted,  large  classes  in  the 
country  would  immediately  infer  that  a  depreciation  of  the  standard,  or  some 
measure  affecting  the  currency,  was  contemplated.  Certain  indications  of  a  return 
to  prosperity  were  at  present  beginning  to  exhibit  themselves,  and  he  had  received, 
no  later  than  that  very  morning,  letters  from  Manchester  and  Leeds,  which  induced 
him  to  believe  that  we  had  already  reached  the  lowest  point  of  depression.  Hon. 
members  had  observed,  that  we  were  entitled  at  this  peculiar  season  to  witness  a 
revival  of  our  manufactures,  if  the  distress  were  not  entirely  irretrievable,  and  he 
concurred  Avith  them  in  thinking  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  severe  and  long- 
continued  frost  ought  to  produce  such  an  effect  as  they  anticipated.  But  he  feared 
the  disease  less  than  the  remedy.  The  hapless  fate  of  a  patient  under  the  joint 
superintendence  of  three  physicians  was  adverted  to  in  the  progress  of  the  debate, 
and  he  should  entertain  similar  fears  for  the  nation,  whether  submitted  to  the 
doctoring  of  658  of  the  faculty,  as  proposed  by  one  gentleman,  or  to  twenty-one  as 
suggested  by  another.  He  did  not  like  to  trust  the  constitution  of  the  country  to 
either  of  those  hon.  members,  with  their  bundle  of  prescri[)tions,  which  only  excited 
in  hiin  an  involuntary  shudder  when  they  were  produced.  In  refusing  to  assent  to 
both  propositions  now  submitted  for  their  adoption,  they  were  not  abandoning  their 
duty,  but  acting  consistently  with  the  true  interests  of  those  whom  it  was  intended 
to  relieve,  shunning  an  enquiry  which  would  only  cause  fruitless  anxiety  and  excite- 
ment, and  awaken  hopes  that  were  doomed  to  disappointment  ere  they  were  formed. 
After  some  farther  discussion,  the  debate  was  again  adjourned. 


UNION  WITH  IRELAND. 
Makch  22,  1830. 

Mr.  O'Connell  presented  a  Petition  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Drogheda,  praying 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union,  through  which,  they  alleged,  that  Ireland  was 
suffering  incalculable  mischief. 

Several  members  having  briefly  spoken  on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Lockhart  having 
moved,  as  an  amendm.ent,  that  the  debate  on  the  Petition  be  adjourned  till 
Wednesday  next, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  confessed  he  did  not  feel  much  surprise  at  the  doubts  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  member  for  the  City  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Lockhart),  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Plympton  (Sir  C.  Wetherell)  respecting  the  propriety  of  receiving  a 
petition  in  support  of  a  project  so  mad  and  so  absurd — so  utterly  destructive  of  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  so  much  calculated  to  injure  the  integrity  of  the  Empire — 
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as  that  of  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union.  He  repeated,  he  was  not  surprised  at  the 
opinions  of  these  hon.  members,  but  at  the  same  time  he  doubted  whether  it  would 
be  proper  to  depart  from  the  general  Parliamentary  rule,  and  refuse  to  receive  the 
petition.  He  did  not  apprehend  that  the  petition  proposed  a  diminution  of  the 
Empire,  or  a  separation  of  Ireland  from  the  control  and  government  vested  in  the 
sovereign  of  this  country.  Ireland  was  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire;  the  King 
of  England  was  also  the  King  of  Ireland  before  any  Act  of  Union  was  thought  of: 
and  the  petition,  he  supposed,  merely  prayed  that  the  two  countries  should  be  placed 
with  respect  to  each  other  in  the  same  situation  as  they  were  before  the  Act  of 
Union  was  passed.  He  doubted,  therefore,  whether  they  could,  according  to  the 
forms  of  Parliament,  reject  the  petition  ;  but  while  he  gave  his  vote  for  the  reception 
of  the  petition,  he  could  not  find  terms  strong  enough  to  express  his  reprobation  of 
the  prayer  of  that  petition,  or  his  sense  of  the  renewal  of  attempts  to  disturb  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  portion  of  the  people  by  a  representation  of  advantages  to 
result  from  the  possession  of  a  Parliament  in  Ireland.  The  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  both  countries  had  been  freely  and  fairly  expressed  in  the  formation  of  the  Union 
between  the  two  countries.  That  Union  was  finally  consolidated  by  the  repeal  of 
all  those  disabilities  under  which  the  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
laboured,  in  comparison  with  those  of  England ;  and  he  repeated,  that  he  could  not 
find  terms  to  express  the  strong  disgust  and  reprobation  with  which  he  viewed  the 
attempts  made  to  separate  them.  When  all  good  men  were  congratidating  themselves 
on  the  return  of  that  tranquillity  which  they  sought  to  promote,  and  which  had 
followed  the  healing  measure  of  last  year,  when  all  denominations  of  Irishmen  were 
allowed  free  access  to  every  department  of  the  State ;  when  advantages  had  been 
conferred  on  them,  such  as  they  never  before  possessed,  it  was  too  much  that  all  the 
old  feelings  of  discord  were  to  be  revived  for  the  gratification  of  some  individuals, 
by  such  injurious  and  incorrect  assumptions  as  formed  the  basis  of  that  petition.  At 
the  same  time  that  he  could  not  too  strongly  express  his  abhorrence  of  its  prayer  and 
its  object,  he  saw  no  reason  for  refusing  to  receive  the  petition. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Mr.  Peel,  in  explanation,  denied  that  he  had  ever  contended  against  the  right  of 
the  people  to  express  their  opinions  on  that  or  any  other  subject.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  contended  for  that  right.  But  while  he  had  admitted  the  right,  he  had  also 
declared  that  he  could  not  find  language  strong  enough  to  express  his  reprobation  of 
the  doctrines  which  the  petitioners  maintained.  With  respect  to  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  said  of  the  separate  legislatures  of  Jamaica,  Halifax,  and 
Canada,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  they  had  separate  legislatures,  they 
were  still  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  wished  to  ask  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Clare,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  names  that  were  affixed  to  the  petition  ? 
They  appeared  to  have  been  signed  in  a  moment  of  conviviality  rather  than  at  a 
serious  meeting  of  freeholders.  For  instance,  there  was  the  name  of"  Paddy  Bray," 
followed  by  that  of  "  Billy  Powder  Bray." 

Mr.  O'Oonnell  said,  that  those  were  the  names  of  tvvo  of  the  registered  freeholders 
of  the  town  in  which  the  meeting  was  held. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  yielding  to  what  ap])cared  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  House, 
withdrew  his  amendment. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 


•  LAW  REFORM. 

Mahch  22,  1830. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  presented  a  message  from  his  Majesty,  which  -was  read  by 
the  Speaker.  It  was  to  the  following  effect: — "  Ilis  Majesty  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  report  made  to  his  Majesty  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  his 
majesty  to  enquire  into  the  practice  and  course  of  proceedings  in  the  superior  courts 
of  Common  Law,  is  desirous  with  a  view  to  improve  and  exjjedite  the  administration 
of  justice  in  England  and  Wales,  to  be  enabled  to  add  to  the  number  of  Judges  in 
the  superior  courts  ;  and  his  majesty  relies  on  thelibcrality  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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to  make  such  pecuniary  allowance  to  the  additional  judges  as  may  be  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  the  judicial  station  and  the  duties  attached  to  it." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Peel,  an  Address  was  ordered  to  be  presented  to  his  Ma,jesty, 
thanking  him  for  his  most  gracious  Message,  and  assuring  him  that  that  House 
would  take  it  into  their  most  serious  consideration. 


NAVY  ESTIMATES 
Mabch  22,  1830. 

On  Sir  George  Clerk's  motion  in  committee,  "  That  £32,033,  Is.  6d.  for  the 
salaries  of  Officers  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Navy  Pay  Office  for  the  current 
year  be  granted  to  his  Majesty, — 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  moved  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  a  reduction  of  £1,200 
be  made  in  the  salary  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

Several  members  having  taken  different  views  with  reference  to  the  two  offices 
of  Paymaster  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, — 

Mk.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that  out  of  the  five  speeches  that  had  been  made 
against  the  item,  four  of  them  contained  different  and  distinct  propositions  as  to 
the  two  offices.  This  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  for  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  bring  forward  a  proposition  with  respect  to 
this  situation  that  was  at  all  likely  to  produce  unanimity.  He  denied  that  there  was 
any  difference  in  the  language  held  by  ministers  on  the  present,  and  on  the  former 
occasion.  They  asserted  that  there  would  be  an  immediate  saving  of  £1,000  a 
year,  and  that  eventually  the  saving  would  amount  to  £2,200  per  annum,  and  they 
said  so  still.  Their  object  was,  to  continue  the  office  of  paymaster,  until  some 
provision  might  be  made  by  the  falling  in  of  a  situation  connected  with  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown,  for  the  person  who  now  holds  it,  instead  of  saddling  the  country  with 
a  pension.  He  thought  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  remove  a  distinguished  naval 
officer  from  the  situation,  without  granting  him  an  adequate  provision.  The 
estimates  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  fairly  be  urged  that  the  House  was  not  aware  that  the  vote  was  to  be 
proposed.  Neither  was  it  just  to  insinuate  that  the  government  were  taking  this 
step  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  its  patronage;  because  in  this  case,  they  were 
])roviding  for  an  individual  whose  brother,  his  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Liverpool,  had  voted  against  them  on  this  very  question,  the  object  of  which  vote, 
liad  it  been  successful,  would  have  been  to  have  turned  the  ministers  out  of  office. 
They  therefore  might  be  wrong  in  judgment,  but  was  it  possible  to  say  that  they 
were  acting  from  any  corrupt  motive?  He  would  give  the  House  this  assurance — 
that  the  office  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Navy  should  never  again  appear  in  an  estimate. 
They  had  never  contemplated  its  appearance  there ;  but  when  the  motion  was  made 
the  other  night,  he  did  expect  that  parliament  would  make  the  provision  for  one 
year.  If  within  two  months  an  opportunity  of  a  vacancy  should  occur,  the  govern- 
ment would  take  advantage  of  it,  and  in  preference  to  any  political  claim,  would 
give  the  appointment  to  this  officer.  But  it  was  possible  that  no  such  vacancy 
would  occur,  and  he  therefore  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  compel  them  to 
turn  this  individual  out  of  office  without  any  provision  whatever. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hume, — 

Mr.  Peel  lamented  that  his  argument  had  not  penetrated  the  understanding  of  the 
hon.  member,  who  must  be  extremely  pugnacious  if  he  were  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
the  very  modest  proposal  of  ministers.  The  experiment  he  wished  to  try  was, 
whether  the  office  of  deputy  could  not  be  abolished — the  principal  being  required  to 
discharge  the  duties.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  experiment  failed,  he  would 
undertake  that,  in  the  estimates  of  next  year,  only  £2,000  should  be  taken  for  the 
salary. 

On  a  division,  the  original  motion  was  agreed  to,  by  155  against  69 ;  majo- 
rity, 86. 
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DISTRESS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
March  23,  1830. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  this  subject, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  rising  after  Sir  Francis  Burdetf,  said,  he  wished  to  notice 
a  most  extravagant  misconception  oftliehon.  baronet  opposite.  The  hon.  baronet 
had  charged  him  with  having  said,  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  policy  to  depress  the 
landed  interest.  Every  one  who  had  heard  him,  except  the  hon.  baronet,  must 
know  that  he  had  said  nothing  of  tlie  kind.  His  statement  was,  that  during  the 
war  a  great  portion  of  inferior  land  had  been  brought  into  cultivation  in  this  country, 
and  that  now,  by  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation,  and  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  good  land  of  Ireland  and  Sco'Jand  being  better  cultivated,  the  produce  of  the 
inferior  land  of  this  country  was  likely  to  be  injured  in  the  market.  He  had  stated 
this  as  a  fact ;  and  he  had  added,  that  whatever  might  be  the  benefit  to  the  country, 
he  could  not  but  view  the  consequences  witli  the  utmost  pain,  so  far  as  they  affected 
those  individuals  who  would  suffer  from  them.  The  hon.  baronet  had  entirely  mis- 
taken him  in  supposing  that  he  had  stated  it  as  part  of  hi.s  settled  policy  to  depress 
the  landed  interest. 

Mr.  Davenport,  in  reply,  expressed  his  intention  to  withdraw  his  original 
motion  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  which,  on  the  first  night  of  the  debate  had  been 
moved  by  Sir  C.  Burrell,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman,  "  That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  present  distress,  and 
into  the  remedies  for  that  distress." 

The  Speaker  informed  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  the  original  motion  were  with- 
drawn, there  would  remain  no  question  before  the  House,  as  an  amendment  upon  a 
motion  which  was  withdrawn  could  not  be  put. 

Mr.  Peel  suggested,  that  they  should  divide  upon  the  amendment,  with  the  under- 
standing that  that  division  was  to  decide  the  whole  question.  The  original  motion 
was  accordingly  negatived  without  a  division. 

On  the  amendment  the  House  divided,  when  the  numbers  appeared — for  the 
amendment  87,  against  it  255;  majority  against  the  amendment  168. 


INJUDICIOUS  TAXATION. 

March  25,  1830. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  at  the  close  of  a  very  long  speech  on  the  subject  of 
taxation,  moved,  "  Tinat  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
expediency  of  making  a  revision  of  the  taxes,  so  that  the  means  of  paying-  the  sums 
voted  by  the  House,  and  all  other  charges  for  the  public  service,  may  be  provided  for 
with  as  little  injury  as  practicable  to  the  industry  and  improvement  of  the  country." 

Colonel  Davies  seconded  the  motion. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  at  that  late  hour  he  should  address  himself  to 
the  considerations  of  paramoimt  importance  arising  out  of  the  question  before  the 
House,  and  thereby  should  disembarrass  himself  of  the  details  into  which  the  hon.  ■ 
member  for  Dover  had  entered.  The  proposal  was, — a  proposal  made  for  the  first 
time  in  Parliament, — that  a  Select  Committee  should  be  appointed  for  revising  and 
considering  the  whole  system  of  the  taxation  of  the  country.  It  was  something 
wonderful  that  it  had  never  occurred  before,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  parliament  should  be  thus  delegated  to  a  select  committee  of  twenty- 
one.  It  was  a  practice  founded  on  good  sense,  that  the  House  should  reserve  to 
itself  the  power  which  the  hon.  member  wished  to  devolve  on  a  select  committee; 
that  the  House,  possessing  ample  information  upon  all  the  necessary  points,  should 
not  transfer  to  any  delegated  portion  of  it  those  powers  which  a  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  exercise  of  itself.  And  let  it  be  recollected  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  fought  the  battles  of  taxation  against  ministers  upon  former  occasions  without 
committees.     Even  in  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  the  Excise  tax  was  rejected 
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by  the  House  without  any  enquiry  in  a  committee.  The  Shop-ta.if,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  had  been  defeated  without  any  committee.  In  1807,  Lord  Henry  Petty 
proposed  a  duty  on  iron,  which  had  been  defeated  in  that  House.  In  1817  the 
House  had  defeated  the  intention  of  the  government  to  continue  the  property-tax ; 
and  with  respect  to  this  tax,  he  would  advise  the  House,  whether  a  property-tax 
were  desirable  or  not,  to  start  fair  on  the  question,  and  not  have  it  decided  in  a 
select  committee.  He  would  give  no  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  a  property-tax ; 
but  he  advised  gentlemen  in  that  House,  and  those  of  the  landed  interest  especially, 
to  reserve  this  (luestion  to  themselves,  or  at  least  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 
proposing  it  upon  the  government,  and  not  permit  it  to  screen  and  shelter  itself 
from  responsibility  under  a  select  committee.  Almost  all  those  who  had  advocated 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  had  contemplated  a  })roperty-tax  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  it.  The  hon.  member  for  Dover,  indeed,  did  not  (to  use  a  homely 
phrase)  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag;  but  he  suffered  a  little  kitten  to  escape,  which 
show-ed  pretty  well  what  the  cat  would  be.  He  proposed  a  legacy  duty  on  real 
property,  which,  he  said,  would  add  ,£1,500,000  to  our  present  revenue.  If  there 
were  any  Irish  members  present,  he  would  beg  to  advertise  them  that  Ireland  had 
been  exempted  from  the  property-tax;  and  supposing  that  there  should  be  a  fair 
proportion  of  Irish  members  in  the  committee  of  twenty-one,  Irish  members  would 
perform  their  duty  to  their  constituents  by  rejecting  the  proposal  of  a  property-tax, 
leaving  such  a  proposal  to  the  government.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  could  not  conceive  how 
a  Parliamentary  committee  could  discharge  the  duties  which  the  hon.  member 
proposed  to  impose  upon  it.  Was  the  committee  to  make  a  report  recommending  a 
remission  of  taxes  in  the  present  session  or  in  a  future  session  ?  If  in  the  present 
session,  the  consequence  of  that  would  be,  that  there  would  be  a  second  budget, 
founded,  not  on  the  opinions  of  his  Majesty's  government,  but  of  the  select  commit- 
tee. Hitherto  it  had  been  considered  that  proposals  for  the  imposition  of  taxes 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  that  it  was  an  encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers  to  interfere  in  that  province.  Besides,  the  committee  would  not 
be  a  committee  of  secrecy,  and  every  member  could  divulge  what  took  place  there. 
Witnesses  would  be  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  the  bias  of  the  committee ;  the  effects 
which  the  enquiry  would  have  on  trade  would  be  serious  ;  every  one  connected  with 
trade  would  he  pressing  forward  to  be  examined  in  order  to  serve  his  own  purposes. 
The  members  of  this  committee  of  twenty-one  would  be,  in  fact,  the  most  powerful 
men  in  the  House,  and  their  power  would  pro  tunto  diminish  that  of  every  other 
member.  If  the  House  adopted  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member,  it  would  be 
abandoning  to  twenty-one  of  its  members  some  of  its  most  important  functions. 
On  every  g»-ound,  therefore,  he  objected  to  this  delegation  of  functions  properly  its 
own ;  and  although  the  hon.  member  for  Dover  disavowed  any  hostility  to  govern- 
ment by  his  motion,  he  must  put  it  to  the  sense  of  the  House  whether  his  Majesty's 
ministers  would  not  be  degraded  by  its  being  carried.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  be  virtually  superseded;  for,  whilst  he  sat  in  Downing-street, 
with  powers  which  were  intrusted  to  him  for  the  public  good,  much  diminished,  and 
with  a  broken  staff  of  office,  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  backed  by  a  select 
committee,  would  be  exercising  his  functions  within  the  purlieus  of  that  House. 
If  the  intention  of  the  vote  were  to  show  a  distrust  of  his  Majesty's  government,  it 
should  be  expressed  in  a  manner  less  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests.  The 
ministers  of  the  government  should  be  upheld  in  the  exercise  of  their  just  influence 
and  power :  it  was  no  longer  a  government  when,  although  in  possession  of  place, 
it  was  discredited  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  Re  would  ten  times  rather 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dover  to  fill  the  situation  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  than  consent  to  remain  in 
office  a  nominal  servant  of  the  Crown,  but  merely  registering  the  edicts  of  a  select 
committee. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  167  against  78  ;  majority,  89. 
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PENSIONS  FOR  THE  HON.  R.  DUNDAS  AND  THE 

HON.  W.  L.  BATIIURST. 

March  26,  1830. 

On  the  proposed  vote  for  <£174,584,  9*.  4c?.  to  defray  the  superannuations  granted 
to  Commissioners,  Clerks,  &c.,  formerly  employed  in  the  civil  departments  of  the 
Navy,  Sir  R.  Horon  moved,  that  the  proposed  grant  be  reduced,  by  deducting  from 
it  the  sum  of  £900. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  brief  debate  which  ensued,  Colonel  Dundas  expressed 
himself  aggrieved  by  certain  personalities  in  which,  he  conceived,  the  hon.  baronet 
had  unnecessarily  thought  proper  to  indulge,  with  reference  to  the  Dundas  family. 

[Sir  R.  Heron  and  Mr.  Peel  rose  together,  but  the  latter  gave  way.] 

Sir  R.  Heron,  in  explanation,  begged  to  say,  that  when  he  called  the  late  Lord 
Melville  a  sort  of  Viceroy  of  Scotland,  he  alluded  to  an  office  and  to  duties  which  no 
longer  existed.  As  to  the  expression  '•  equivocal  services,"  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
member,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  hinting  at  the  circumstance  to  which  the  hon. 
member  had  alluded.  Indeed,  that  circumstance  never  once  entered  his  mind.  But 
his  meaning  was,  that  the  late  Lord  Melville  belonged  to  a  particular  party,  and  his 
services,  however  approved  by  that  party,  were  equivocal  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  was  glad  he  had  given  way  to  the  hon.  baronet, 
whose  explanation,  he  was  sure,  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  had 
expressed  himself  on  the  subject  with  a  degree  of  warmth  that  the  circumstances 
undoubtedly  justified.  The  hon.  member  for  Westminster  was  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing tliat  he  disapproved  of  the  proposition;  but  he  could  assure  that  hon.  member, 
that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  that  independent  support  which,  the  hon. 
member  truly  said,  the  present  government  had  received.  Most  sorry  should  he  be 
to  lose  such  support;  and  never,  to  the  latest  day  of  his  existence,  could  he  forget 
the  conduct  pursued  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  on  the  great 
measure  of  last  session.  The  manner  in  which  the  gentlemen  opposite  gave  their 
support  to  the  government  at  that  time  could  never  be  forgotten  by  him ;  and  he 
thought  that  the  conduct  pursued  by  those  gentlemen  on  that  occasion  reflected  the 
highest  credit  on  the  political  parties  of  this  country.  With  respect  to  the  present 
proposition,  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  as  to  the  nature  of  it. 
It  was  only  a  proposition  made  by  the  government,  which  the  House  would  reject  or 
allow  as  it  thought  fit.  It  was  a  mere  estimate,  which,  if  the  House  thought  improper, 
it  would  be  its  duty  to  reject.  He  begged  of  hon.  members,  however,  to  consider 
what  the  real  nature  of  the  proposition  was,  before  they  came  to  a  decision  upon  it. 
It  was  a  proposition  which  arose  out  of  a  revision  of  the  establishments  of  the  country 
which  the  government  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  make.  The  course  which  had 
been  pursued  in  this  case  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  been  to  take  away  the 
youngest  officers,  and  instead  of  a  salary  of  £1,000  to  give  them  £450,  until  some 
other  employment  offered  for  them.  But  the  main  question  was  the  intention  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers  in  the  measure,  and  he  would  read  to  the  committee  the  otBcial 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place  respecting  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  here 
read  the  following  letters: — 

"  Admiralty  Office,  March  20th,  1829. 

"  Sir — I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  acquaint 
you  that  their  lordships  have  given  directions  for  praying  new  patents  for  the  Navy 
and  Victualling  Boards,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  the  immediate  reduction  of  two 
members  of  the  former,  and  one  of  the  latter  boards,  and  the  further  reduction  of  a 
third  member  of  the  Navy  Board,  on  the  death,  removal,  or  resignation,  of  Mr. 
Tucker  or  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  the  present  joint-surveyors  of  the  navy.  The  two 
commissioners  of  the  navy  who  are  reduced  are  Captain  J.  M.  Lewis  and  the  Hon. 
Robert  Dundas,  the  former  of  whom  will  be  appointed  to  Sheerness  and  Chatham 
Yards,  in  the  room  of  commissioner  Cunningham,  who  retires;  and  the  reduced 
commissioner  of  the  Victualling  Board  is  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Bathurst. 

"  My  lords  command  me  to  request  you  will  state  this  arrangement  to  the  lords 
of  his  Majesty's  treasury,  and  inform  me  whether  their  lordships  are  of  opinion  that 
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any  retired  allowance,  and  to  what  amount,  should  be  granted  to  Mr.  Dundas  and 
Mr.  Bathurst  on  the  abolition  of  their  offices,  which  have  usually  been  deemed 
hitherto  as  held  during  life  or  good  behaviour.  Mr.  Dundas  has  held  the  office  four 
years,  having  been  one  year  previously  attached  to  the  British  embassy  at  Madrid 
and  Lisbon;  and  Mr.  Bathurst  has  held  his  situation  nearly  four  years. 

"  Their  lordships  think  it  right  to  add,  for  the  information  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  that  Mr.  Dundas  is  eligible  to  two  of  the  reserved  commissionerships  of 
the  Navy ;  but  that  as  all  the  members  of  the  Victualling  Board,  except  the  chairman, 
are  professional,  Mr.  Bathurst  would  not  be  eligible  to  any  seat  at  the  board,  unless 
as  chairman. 

"  I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)  "JOHN  BARROW. 

"  The  Hon.  J.  Stewart,  Treasury." 

"  Tkeasurt  Chambers,  April  fiOth,  1829. 
"  Sir — Having  laid  before  the  lords  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury  your 
letter  of  the  20th  ult.,  respecting  the  amount  of  superannuation  allowance  to  be 
granted  to  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Bathurst,  on  their  removal  from  the  Navy  and 
Victualling  boards;  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  those  respective  boards,  I  am  commanded  by  mj?  lords  to  acquaint  you,  for 
the  information  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  that  they  observe  with  satisfaction  tliat 
their  lordships  have  made  an  arrangement  for  employing  in  another  situation  Captain 
F.  M.  Lewis,  one  of  the  reduced  commissioners  of  the  Navy,  and  have  thus  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  raising  any  question  as  to  any  provision  for  him.  And  my 
lords  have  no  doubt  that  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  will  be  equally  anxious  to  adopt 
a  similar  course  with  respect  to  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Bathurst;  and  my  lords,  there- 
fore, consider  that  any  allowance  to  be  made  to  them  is  purely  of  a  temporary  nature, 
to  continue  only  during  the  period  which  may  elapse  before  they  can  be  again 
employed  in  some  civil  situation  connected  with  the  civil  departments  of  the  Navy. 
My  lords,  therefore,  see  no  objection  to  assigning  to  them  a  temporary  allowance  of 
one-half  of  their  respective  salaries  from  the  period  when  they  ceased,  being  the  pro- 
portion allowed  to  other  officers  reduced  on  abolition  of  their  respective  offices,  under 
the  minute  of  this  board  of  February  2nd,  182.5,  it  being  distinctly  understood,  that 
Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Bathurst  are  to  succeed  to  the  first  situations  which  may  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  for  which  they  may  be 
qualified. 

"  I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)  "J.  STEWART." 

These  letters  showed,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  observe,  that  these 
allowances  were  in  conformity  to  the  rule  of  former  governments — they  were  not  the 
result  of  any  special  rule  of  the  existing  government,  nor  any  job.  The  rule  might 
be  wrong,  but  it  was  established  long  before.  It  did  not  originate  with  his  noble 
friend  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  it  was  established  when  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Goderich  were  in 
office.  The  treasury  minute  of  February  2nd,  1825,  referred  to  in  the  letter  he  had 
read,  related  to  the  Board  of  Customs;  and  the  rule  it  laid  down  was,  that  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  would  grant  to  those  officers  who  had  not  served  ten  years,  one  half 
of  their  official  salaries.  The  general  rule  was  the  material  point  of  the  question; 
and  it  was  a  positive  hardship  on  the  sons  of  cabinet  ministers,  that  they  only  should 
be  liable  to  animadversion  when  they  are  treated  according  to  this  rule.  The  com- 
mittee would  allow  he  had  not  attempted  to  bias  its  opinion  by  any  appeal  to  the 
passions;  but  he  must  say,  that  considering  the  difficulties  attending  the  making 
reductions,  it  was  not  quite  right  to  embarrass  the  government  when  it  attempted 
to  effect  them.  He  hoped  he  had  said  enough  to  convince  the  House  that  his  Majesty's 
ministers  had  not  been  influenced  by  any  corrupt  motive  in  this  transaction. 

The  question  being  loudly  called  for;  the  committee  divided,  when  there  appeared 
— for  the  amendment,  139;  against  it,  121;  majority  against  ministers,  18. 
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March  29,  1830. 

On  Mr.  S.  Percevtal's  motion  for  referring'  the  Ordnance  Estimates  to  the 
Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  J.  Graham  moved,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  proposed 
vote  for£85,025  be  reduced  to  i>83,825,  to  strike  oS'  the  salary  of  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

LIr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  no  man  was  more  disposed  than  he  was  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  hon.  baronet  who  moved  the  amendment,  for  the  most  perfect  sincerity, 
yet  he  was  sure,  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  not  desire  to  be  exempt  from  that 
ordinary  rule  of  debate,  by  which  all  that  was  said  by  one  party  was  not  taken  for 
granted  by  their  opponent,  but  submitted  to  that  close  examination,  which  was 
necessary  to  the  investigation  of  truth.  The  hon.  baronet  had  proved  himself  a  most 
skilful  advocate,  for  with  all  his  professions  of  sincerity  he  had  contrived  to  press 
into  his  speech  every  argument,  connected  or  unconnected  with  the  subject,  which 
might  produce  an  impression  unfavourable  to  the  government — the  influence  of  the 
Crown  in  that  House ;  and  the  opinions  of  Lord  Beresford  in  Portugal ;  the  condition 
of  the  Portuguese  confined  in  Terceira;  and  lastly,  Ajax  himself!  All  tliis  might 
be  very  well  by  way  of  ornament,  but  did  not  seem  to  have  much  connection  with 
the  object  which  the  hon.  baronet  professed  to  have  in  view, — namely,  to  prove  that 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance  was  an  unnecessary  one.  The  hon. 
baronet  first  attempted  to  throw  on  government  the  blame  of  treating  with  marked 
disrespect  all  committees,  and  particularly  the  Finance  Committee,  and  called  upon 
the  House  to  support  that  last-mentioned  committee.  Now,  what  were  the  facts  of 
the  case?  The  Finance  Committee  made  four  very  able  reports,  containing  several 
suggestions  as  to  the  most  proper  mode  of  carrying  on  the  public  service,  and,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  office  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance,  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Finance  Committee  had  been  acted  upon,  or  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  by  the  government.  If  the  House  recollected,  the  first  report  of 
the  Finance  Committee  referred  to  the  mode  in  which  annuities  were  granted,  and 
pointed  out  how  a  saving  might  be  effected  by  an  alteration  of  the  system.  That 
suggestion  was  immediately  assented  to  by  the  government,  and  carried  into  effect 
by  tlie  bill  which  was  brought  in  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  second  report  referred  to  the  Ordnance,  which  for  the 
present  he  would  not  notice.  The  third  report  recommended  an  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  granting  superannuation  allowances ;  and,  if  that  recommen- 
dation were  not  carried  into  effect,  it  vv'as  certainly  not  owing  to  any  fault  of  the  govern- 
ment. His  right  hon.  friend  proposed  a  measure  to  carry  into  eflPect  that 
recommendation,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  that  support  from  the  House  which 
he  felt  himself  entitled  to  expect.  The  fourth  report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
reviewed  the  general  financial  system  of  the  country,  and  among  its  recom- 
mendations was  the  abolition  of  a  nominal  and  delusive  sinking  fund.  That  recom- 
mendation was  carried  into  effect,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  appoint  a  surplus 
revenue  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  sinking  fund.  The  second  report  of  the 
committee  referred,  as  he  had  said,  to  the  Ordnance  department,  and  every  one 
of  its  recommendations  relating  to  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  had 
been  attended  to.  The  government  could  not,  therefore,  be  charged  with  treating 
with  disrespect  the  recommendations  of  that  committee.  They  had  given  practical 
proofs  of  their  desire  to  carry  into  effect  the  improvements  suggested  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  But  how  was  it  the  duty  of  public  servants  to  act?  If  a  man  in  tlie 
situation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  conscientiously  convinced  that  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  the  State  that  a  certain  office  should  be  malDJained,  ■o'as  it  hi.=  duty 
to  act  contrary  to  his  conviction,  and  propose  to  the  House  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  Finance,  or  appeal  to  the  House  from  tlie  report  of 
fhe  Committee,  and  give  effect  to  that,  which  in  his  conscience  he  believed  would 
tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  public  service?  If  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
whom  the  Constitution  made  responsible  for  his  conduct,  were  not  to  act  on  the  well- 
considered  deliberation  of  his  own  mind, — if  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  responsible  as 
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he  must  be  for  the  efficiency  of  every  branch  of  the  military  service,  but  above  all 
of  that  particular  branch  over  which  he  presided  for  so  many  years,  was  not  at 
liberty, — nay,  if  it  were  not  his  sacred  duty  to  appeal  to  that  House  (for  that  was  all 
he  claimed  a  right  to  do)  in  support  of  what  he  believed  to  be  most  advaiitageousto 
the  public  service, — the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of  ministers  became  a  perfect 
mockery.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  the  Committee  of  Finance  had  a  right  to 
reject  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  lie  admitted  that  they  had,  and  he 
hoped  at  the  same  time  the  noble  lord  would  concede  to  ministers  the  right  of 
differing  from  the  committee,  and  of  submitting  to  Parliament  what  they  conceived 
to  be  best  for  the  public  service.  And  who  were  the  indiviihials  who  entertained 
the  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  the  office  in  dispute  would  tend  to  promote  the 
public  service?  They  were  those  who  had  followed  up  tlie  example  set  by  their 
predecessors,  and  who,  having  filled  the  office  of  Master-general,  had  been  constantly 
occupied  in  endeavours  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  establishment.  None  had 
laboured  with  more  zeal  and  greater  success  in  this  way  than  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who,  during  the  period  when  he  was  IMaster-general,  was  so  far  from  manifesting 
a  disposition  to  encourage  superfluous  expense,  that  the  Ordnance  Estimates  had 
been  reduced  in  amount  by  ,£1,000,000 ;  and  there  never  was  a  case  in  which  so 
much  perhaps  even  necessary  establishment  had  been  reduced,  and  so  much  patronage 
lost  to  the  government.  Much  had  been  said  with  respect  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  but  he  was  sure  that  many  of  those  gentlemen  who  regretted 
its  non-existence  were  aware  that  government  was  more  able  to  examine  thoroughly 
into  the  different  departments  of  the  State,  and  propose  reduction.  Indeed,  a 
Finance  Committee,  in  consequence  of  its  being  unable  to  examine  into  details, 
might  become  an  authority  to  government  for  expenditure  rather  than  reduction. 
Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  one,  that  enquiry  should 
be  prosecuted  by  the  government,  as  it  could  do  more  than  any  Finance  Committee. 
Had  the  government  disregarded  that  recommendation  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  had 
shown  every  respect  to  the  Committee  of  Finance,  and  since  it  had  closed  its 
labours,  great  reductions  had  been  made  in  the  civil  establishment  of  the  Ordnance, 
as  advised  by  the  Committee.  By  the  labour  of  officers  in  that  department  reduc- 
tions had  been  effected  to  the  extent  of  ,£27,800.  Further  reductions  to  the 
amount  of  ^4,500  were  in  contemplation,  and  would  be  carried  into  effect  before 
the  next  Estimates  were  brought  forward.  Having  stated  these  facts,  he  was  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  saying  any  thing  further  on  the  charge  which  had  been 
brought  against  the  government,  of  treating  the  Finance  Committee  with  disrespect. 
The  committee  had  not  been  continued,  in  order  that  government  might  examine 
into  every  department  of  the  State.  It  was  not  therefore  from  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  shrink  from  enquiry,  but  from  a  desire  to  undertake 
enquiry,  that  the  committee  was  not  reappointed.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said 
that  there  was  some  inconsistency  in  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  declining  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Finance  Committee  with  respect  to  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
general,  when  he  showed  himself  so  strict  an  advocate  for  the  opinion  of  a  committee 
respecting  the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy.  But  this  hon.  gentleman  must  see 
that  his  argument  partook  of  a  fallacy.  The  hon.  baronet  proposed  a  vote  of 
condemnation  against  the  government  for  retaining  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  with  a  salary  of  £2,000  a  year.  That  proposition  he  had  met  with  the  argu- 
ment that  it  was  not  fair  to  visit  the  government  with  a  vote  of  condemnation, 
when  it  adopted  the  recommendation  of  a  Finance  Committee,  which  was  the  best 
guide  by  which  it  could  learn  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  House.  By  adopting 
that  recommendation  of  the  committee,  he  showed  no  inconsistency  between  the 
course  he  was  now  pursuing  and  that  which  he  pursued  on  a  former  occasion. 
Since  the  discussion  in  1823,  the  House  had  not  adverted  to  the  saving  of  expendi- 
ture effected  in  the  Ordnance  department,  and  the  additional  duties  imposed.  Since 
that  period  the  Comptroller  of  the  Barracks,  with  a  salary  of  ,£1,500,  had  been 
abolished,  and  by  the  duties  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  Ordnance  depart- 
ment, a  saving  of  £4,680  had  been  effected.  All  these  alterations  had  added  to  the 
duties  of  the  lieutenant-general,  which  were  various.  They  related  to  the  recruiting 
department,  to  the  examination  of  cadets  and  other  subjects.  The  hon.  baronet  had 
said,  that  in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  country,  the  lieutenant-general,  being 
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a  useless  ofRcer,  ought  to  be  dismissed.  If  he  were  a  useless  officer,  he  ought  to  be 
dismissed  at  any  time,  whether  the  country  were  distressed  or  not ;  but  if  by  dismiss- 
ing him  tiie  efficiency  of  the  service  would  be  impaired,  the  government  would  not 
be  justified  in  abolishing  the  office  in  order  to  court  popularity  in  a  time  of  distress. 
The  question  for  the  House  to  consider  was,  whether  or  not  the  office  were  a  proper 
one.  But  the  hon.  baronet  inferred,  that  government  defended  the  present  vote  on 
the  ground  of  preserving  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  that  House,  and  had  accused 
him  of  casting  a  longing  eye  to  the  times  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Mr.  Pelham, 
when  270  servants  of  the  government  filled  the  benches  of  that  House.  The  ban. 
baronet  had  accused  him  of  having  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of  a  return  to 
those  good  old  times,  but  he  had  only  referred  to  them  to  show  what  was  the  state 
of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  at  that  time.  The  hon.  baronet  said, 
this  office  was  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 
In  enumerating  the  illustrious  names  of  those  who  had  filled  the  calumniated  office^ 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance,  he  appealed  to  the  House  to  decide,  whether'^ 
those  appointments  were  mure  likely  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  desire  to  court 
the  favour  of  Parliamentary  influence,  or  from  a  desire  to  enlist  in  the  military 
service  during  times  of  peace  those  officers  who  had  rendered  themselves  most 
conspicuous  by  their  exertions  and  character  during  war.  When  the  office  became 
vacant  in  1822,  the  first  oifer  of  it  was  made  to  Lord  Ilopetoun.  The  situation 
would  be  accompanied,  as  his  lordship  was  told,  with  incessant  labour,  and  almost 
perpetual  residence  in  London.  On  these  grounds  Lord  Hopetoun  refused  the 
situation.  The  next  officer  to  whom  it  was  offered  on  the  same  conditions,  and  by 
whom  it  was  on  the  same  grounds  refused,  was  Lord  Hill.  The  third  offer  was  made 
to  Lord  Bercsford,  and  accepted.  On  its  resignation  by  that  noble  lord,  it  was  filled 
for  a  short  time  by  his  right  hon.  friend.  Sir  George  Murray,  whose  exertions  in  war, 
and  whose  glorious  campaigns  had  so  greatly  distinguished  him.  When  the  office 
was  resigned  by  him,  it  was  offered  to  Sir  W.Clinton;  on  Sir  William  Clinton's 
quitting  the  office  [hear  hear !] — he  was  surprised  at  the  sneer  which  had  followed  his 
mentioning  the  retirement  of  Sir  William  Clinton — he  was  surprised  at  its  coming 
from  the  part  of  the  House  which  it  came  from,  and  from  which  he  should  least  of 
all  have  expected  any  condemnation  of  the  determination  of  government  to  be  unani- 
mous on  the  question  to  which  that  retirement  referred — he  had  thought  the  House 
had  heard  enough  of  imputation  on  Mr.  Pitt  in  former  times,  with  reference  to  the 
Slave-trade,  and  on  other  governments  engaged  in  important  measures,  for  allowing 
themselves  to  be  defeated  by  the  votes  of  persons  connected  with  them  in  office. 
Of  this  he  was  sure,  that  if  government  had  been  defeated  in  their  proposition  last 
year  by  the  votes  of  persons  holding  office  under  them,  he  should  have  received  from 
the  hon.  baronet  a  lesson  on  the  subject  in  terms  of  no  very  mild  a  nature.  But  to 
return  to  the  point  from  which  his  attention  had  been  for  a  moment  diverted  :  it 
had  been  said  that  this  office  v\'as  filled  by  men  of  great  family  and  much  [)arlia- 
mentary  influence ;  but  he  thought  it  was  rather  a  subject  of  congratulation  that 
the  best  blood  of  England  should  have  been  shed  in  those  fields  of  glory  where  its 
honour  had  been  so  bravely  asserted  ;  and  if  such  men  had  so  distinguished  themselves, 
was  the  fact  of  their  connexion  with  high  and  noble  families  to  deprive  them  of  their 
well-earned  reward?  Miserable,  indeed,  would  be  the  fate  of  those  hon.  and  gallant 
officers,  if,  after  all  their  great  services,  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment were  to  say  to  such  men  as  Lord  Hopetoun,  Lord  Hill,  Lord  Somerset,  and 
those  others  of  his  gallant  companions  in  arms, — "  'Tis  true  you  have  distinguished 
yourself  by  most  heroic  efforts  in  the  service  of  your  country, — 'tis  true  you  have,  in 
times  of  peril,  appeared  as  the  intre])id  assertors  of  her  honour, — 'tis  true  you  are 
entitled  to  reward,  and  are  eminently  qualified  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  your 
country  may  derive  still  farther  benefit  by  your  military  skill, — but  it  is  also  true, 
that  you  are  descended  from  great  families,  connected  with  much  parliamentary  in- 
fluence, and  I  must  not  recommend  you  to  an  office  of  which  you  are  every  way  so 
worthy,  lest  I  .should  incur  a  sneer  at  having  made  the  recommendation  with  a  view 
to  that  influence."  Such  language  would  be  imworthy  of  his  noble  friend,  and  un- 
worthy of  the  country  in  whose  service  he  and  his  gallant  companions  so  honourably 
distinguished  themselves.  In  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  vote  of  that  night  would  not  have  the  effect  of  declaring  that  this 
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office  -was  kept,  not  as  a  reward  for  military  merit,  and  he  had  not  put  it  on  that 
ground,  but  was  retained  for  the  purpose  of  the  influence  which  might  be  gained  by 
a  single  vote. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers   were,  for  the  amendment,   124;  against   it,  200; 
majority,  in  favour  of  ministers,  76. 


TRIAL  BY  JURY  IN  SCOTLAND. 
April  1,  1830. 

The  Lord  Advocate  closed  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  "  A  Bill  for  uniting  the  benefits  of  Jury  Trial  in  civil  causes  with  the  ordi- 
nary Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  for  making  certain  other  alterations 
and  reductions  in  the  Judicial  Establishments  of  Scotland." 

In  the  consequent  debate, — Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  Hume,  said 
he  was  happy  to  find  the  system  so  good,  that  the  lion,  member  could  find  out  nothing 
else  to  blame  but  that  the  Judges  of  Scotland  mixed  with  other  classes  of  society, 
and  engaged  in  some  other  business.  Among  the  employments  to  which  the  learned 
member  objected  was  the  being  appointed  on  the  commission  to  enquire  into  Acade- 
mical Instruction  ;  and  he  stated  as  an  aggravated  oftence  that  they  Avere  the  pre- 
sidents of  charitable  Institutions,  and  the  managers  of  Infirmaries.  AU  the  fault 
he  could  find  with  them  was,  that  they  mixed  with  their  fellow-citizens.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  English  Judges  did  not  do  such  things  ;  but  he  had  sent  for  the 
Red  Book,  and  on  opening  it  at  the  Lying-in-Hospital,  he  found  that  Mr.  Justice 
Park  and  Mr.  Justice  Gazelee  were  Vice-Presidents  [honorary,  said  Mr.  Hume]. 
He  found  that  among  the  six  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  there  were 
Lord  Tenterden,  Mr.  Justice  (razelee,  and  Sir  John  Nicholl. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  could  show  that  they  went  farther ;  some  of  them  might  be 
found  amongst  the  members  of  Select  Vestries. 

Mr,  Peel  resumed  ;  the  hon.  gentleman  charged  the  Scotch  Judges  with  addicting 
themselves  to  secular  employments,  and  instituted  comparisons  between  them  and 
the  English  Judges,  imfavourable  to  the  former,  and  then  he  sought  to  aggravate 
the  charge  by  saying  that  the  English  Judges  went  a  length  the  Scotch  Judges  had 
never  been  known  to  go.  If  that  were  really  and  seriously  brought  as  a  charge,  and 
sustained  in  the  manner  which  he  had  just  described,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say  that 
his  experience  afforded  but  few  parallels  to  such  a  mode  of  parliamentary  discussion. 
It  was  indeed  new  to  him  to  hear  it  brought  as  matter  of  accusation  against  judicial 
persons,  that  they  were  found  mixing-  in  deeds  of  charity  with  their  fellow-citizens 
at  large.  The  case  of  the  English  Judges,  to  which  he  had  adverted,  was  certainly 
such  as  lay  open  to  no  reasonable  objection  ;  and  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster,  who  sat  opposite,  could  bear  testimony  to  the  benefits 
which  their  interference  conferred  upon  the  charities  with  which  they  were  connected. 
It  happened  that  in  Scotland  some  of  them  had  been  appointed  Commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  state  of  Academical  Education,  and  he  should  gladly 
learn  what  there  was  in  the  judicial  office  to  unfit  them  for  such  a  situation;  and  he 
might  be  allowed  to  add,  that  they  deserved  great  credit  for  the  willingness  with 
which  they  undertook  those  duties,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  they  discharged 
them.  As  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  present  motion,  he  should  reserve  to 
himself  the  right  of  addressing  the  House  on  it  at  some  future  occasion — possibly 
when  it  came  to  be  discussed  in  the  committee.  As  he  had  a  motion  of  his  own  to 
bring  on  that  night,  he  might  be  excused  from  then  saying  more. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


57-VoL.  n. 
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April  1,  1830. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said  he  was  not  disposed  at  that  hour  to  persevere  in 
the  motion  with  respect  to  the  Law  of  Forgery,  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
but  that  he  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  the  successful  intro- 
duction of  any  legislative  measure  which  might  have  the  chance  of  passing  into 
a  law  during  the  present  session.  In  the  course  of  the  prosecution  of  the  task  he 
had  undertaken, — namely,  the  Revision  and  Amendment  of  the  Criminal  Law — 
the  crime  of  forgery  had  appeared  to  him  to  occupy  a  most  important  station  in  the 
list  of  offences,  and  to  it  he  was  now  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature. Before  he  stated  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  the  amendment  of  the  laws 
respecting  forgery,  he  hoped  the  House  would  permit  him  to  present  tliem  with  a 
slight  view  of  the  existing  laws  on  that  subject,  and  the  way  in  which  they  arrived 
at  their  present  extent.  Originally  there  was  no  statute  law  relating  to  forgery.  Up 
to  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  the  punishments  for  forgery  were  inflicted  under  the 
common  law  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  that  queen  that  a 
statute  was  passed  inflicting  a  penalty  on  the  oftence  of  forging  documents  relating 
to  real  property.  That  penalty,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  punishment  of  death. 
The  statute  authorised  imprisonment  for  life,  the  pillory,  branding  and  loss  of  ears, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  reign  of  king 
William  that  any  statute  imposed  the  punishment  of  death.  At  that  time  the  Bank 
of  England  was  established,  and  the  punishment  of  death  was  awarded  to  those  who 
forged  the  negociable  securities  of  that  estublislmient,  but  in  all  other  I'espects  th« 
punishments  for  forgery  remained  the  same  from  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  until 
the  reign  of  George  II.  In  tlie  j'ear  1728,  however,  in  that  reign,  a  very  material 
addition  was  made  to  the  list  of  offences  punishable  as  forgeries — the  issuing  of  forged 
promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  being  made  a  capital  offence.  He  believed 
there  could  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  extreme  rigour  adopted  at  this  particular 
time  on  the  subject  of  forgery,  was  owing  to  the  alarms  created  by  the  very  extensive 
and  somewhat  extraordinary  forgeries  of  an  individual,  a  full  account  of  whose  de- 
predations would  be  found  in  the  State  Trials  of  that  period.  It  appeared  that  this 
person,  whose  name  was  Hale,  committed  a  number  of  forgeries  on  a  Member  of 
that  House,  named  Gibson.  One  bill  was  for  £1,600,  another  for  £400,  another 
for  £700,  and  one  for  £6,500.  At  that  time  it  was  the  practice  of  a  Member,  in 
franking  a  letter,  to  write  his  name  with  the  word  "  free  "  in  the  corner,  leaving  the 
superscription  to  be  filled  up  in  the  writing  of  the  person  sending  the  letter.  Hale, 
it  appeared,  procured  a  number  of  these  franks,  and  having  changed  the  words 
"  free  "  into  "  for  R.  Gibson,"  and  then  filled  up  the  blank  at  pleasure,  he  was  thus 
able  to  commit  the  forgery  with  ease.  He  had  little  doubt  that  the  indignation 
and  alarm  produced  by  this  forgery  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  enactment  of 
the  laws  to  which  he  alluded;  but  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  trade,  the 
statutes  on  the  subject  of  forgery  Avere  subsequently  increased  to  a  great  extent,  each 
department  bringing  in,  with  very  little  consideration,  an  Act  to  punish  the  forgeries 
applicable  to  their  own  business.  To  such  a  magnitude  had  this  evil  arisen  at  the 
time  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  wrote  his  Commentaries,  that  he  observes,  with  respect 
to  the  Law  of  Forgery — "  In  addition  to  the  number  of  general  and  special  com- 
missions, there  was  not  a  forgerj'  which  could  be  practised  on  a  real  or  a  fictitious 
person,  for  wliich  a  law  did  not  exist  which  made  the  crime  a  capital  oflence."  He 
believed,  indeed,  that  the  whole  number  of  statutes  on  the  subject  amounted  to  120. 
These  statutes  might  be  divided  properly  into  two  classes.  Those  relating  to  public 
and  general  affairs,  and  those  relating  to  official  and  departmental.  In  the  first  class 
might  be  comprised  all  documents  relating  to  the  public  funds  and  to  negociable 
securities — to  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  and  all  documents  connected 
with  the  transfer  of  property — all  papers  relating  to  marriage  settlements  and  testa- 
mentary bequests,  and  registers  in  public  offices.  Under  the  second  head,  the  official 
and  departmental,  might  be  included  all  documents  connected  with  the  Navy  and 
the  Army,  the  Customs,  the  Excise,  the  Post-office,  and  Greenwich  or  Chelsea 
Hospitals — every  Act  relating  to  which  contained  some  enactments  on  the  subject  of 
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forgery.     In  attempting,  then,  to  consider  what  course  was  to  be  pursued,  he  felt 
there  were  not  many  ditiiculties  to  be  overcome  with  reference  to  the  general  and 
public  securities  which  were  transferable  and  negotiable,  but  that  tliere  were  very 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  when  they  came  to  deal  with  the  official  and  departmental. 
To  take,  for  instance,  of  the  latter  class,  the  Act  relating  to  the  land-tax.     In  that 
Act  there  were  200  separate  clauses,  although  only  one  of  them  related  to  forgery, 
but  then  that  clause,  the  194th  section,  overruled  and  referred  to  the  whole  of  the 
other  clauses,  and  expressly  declared,  that  the  penalty  affixed  to  the  crime  of  forgery 
attached  to  forging  the  documents  referred  to  in  the  preceding  clauses.     In  the  same 
manner  the  Navy  Pay  Act  contained  twenty  clauses,  and  the  clause  relating  to  the 
forgeries  of  orders  for  pensions  and  other  documents  referred  to  all  the  clauses  con- 
tained in  the  Act.     If,  therefore,  he  merely  took  out  the  forgery  clause  and  did  not 
alter  the  whole  of  the  Act,  he  did  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  consolidation  of  the  Law 
of  Forgery,  and  left  the  orieuces   unprovided  for.     Now  he  proposed   to  meet  the 
difficulty  in  this  way.     He  proposed  to  leave  to  each  department  the  task  of  revising 
and  altering  the  Acts  connected  with  it.     The  Customs  had  360  acts  connected  with 
that  department,  and  they  had  already  reduced  them  to  the  number  of  ten.     The 
Stamp-office  was  engaged  in  the  same  task.    The  Navy  Pay-office,  and  those  connected 
with  the  hospitals,  were  engaged  in  the  same  task,  and  he  v/as  informed  that  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  of  the  Acts  relating  to  them  would  be  reduced  into  a  very 
small  compass.     He  proposed   then  to  repeal  all  the  Acts  which  intiicted  a  capital 
punishment  for  forgery,  whether  the  offence  be  either  public  or  departmental,  and 
to  name  a  certain  description  of  offences  for  which,  and  no  other,  the  punishment  of 
death  was  to  be  inflicted.     Of  the  120  statutes  to  which  he  had  alluded,  61  inflicted 
the  punishment  of  death.     The  Bill  he  proposed  would  contain  only  four  clauses, 
and  in  them  he  proposed  to  consolidate  the  whole  statute  law  relating  to  forgery. 
It  would  contain  in  one  clause  a  distinct  enumeration  of  all  forgeries  for  which  the 
punishment  of  death  was  to  be  inflicted,  whether  the  offence  were  committed  on  the 
general  or  the  departmental  class,  and   the  Act  would,  therefore,   consolidate  the 
whole  of  the  laws  relating  to  forgery  in  all  public  and  private  affairs.     He  thought 
it  a  most  important  object  to  diminish,  as  much  as  possible,  the  number  of  offences 
to  which  the  punishment  of  death  had  been  attached.     He  had,  indeed,  no  hesitation 
in  avowing,  that  he  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  mitigation  of  capital  punishments. 
He  wished  to  remove,  in  all  cases  where  it  was  practicable,  the  punishment  of  death; 
for  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  capital  punishments  were  more 
frequent,  and  the  criminal  code  more  severe,  on  the  whole,  in  this  country,  than  in 
any  country  in  the  world.     It  was  better,  however,  to  proceed  cautiously',  so  as  not 
to  embarrass  their  judicial  functions,  in  the  event  of  any  increase  of  crime  taking 
place,  and  that  increase  being  attributed  to  the  laxity  of  punishment  they  had  intro- 
duced.    They  had,  however,  both  reduced  the  number  of  offences  for  which  death 
was  inflicted ;  and  that  punishment  had   also,   in  all  cases,   been  more  sparingly 
applied.     On  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  executions  in  London  and  Middlesex, 
in  time  of  war  and  peace,  it  appeared  they  were  much  more  numerous  in  time  of 
peace.     Whether  it  were,  that  dishonest  and  profligate  persons  were  carried  off  by 
the  demands  of  war,  or  that  the  quantity  of  employment  was  greater  for  all,  it  was 
impossible  to  say;  but  the  fact  was  so,   as  the  return  sufiiciently  proved.     In   the 
seven  years  of  peace  which  succeeded  the  year  1783,  although  the  number  of  the 
popu-lation  was  less  and  the  number  of  erimes  less,  yet  the  executions  were  much 
more  numerous  than  at  any  former  or  succeeding  period.     The  executions  in  the 
seven  years  amounted  to  378,  or  56  on  an  average  in  each  year.     In  1787,  97  execu- 
tions.    And  now,  taking  the  seven  j-ears  from  1816  to  1822  both  inclusive,  the 
executions  were  only  192,  or  an  average  of  27  each  year;  and  in  the  last  seven  years, 
from  1822  to  1829,  there  were  only  122  executions,  making  an  average  of  17  each 
year,  or  about  one-third  of  the  executions  of  1784.     He  would  now  proceed  to  state 
the  offences  on  which  he  proposed  to  remit  the  punishment  of  death.     The  great 
principle  to  which  he  adhered  was,   to  confine  that  punishment  to  the  forgery  of 
negotiable  and  transferable  securities,  and  to  every  thing  which  represented  money. 
He  might  add  to  them  the  forgery  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Privy  Seal,  and  the  Sign- 
Manual.     He  should  also  add  the  forgery  of  wills  of  personal  property.     In  docu- 
ments of  that  kind  no  witnesses  were  necessary,  and  as  they  were  generally  not 
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produced  till  the  death  of  the  parties,  and  might  therefore  be  made  the  instruments 
of  great  deception,  and  cause  great  injury  to  families,  he  had  thought  it  right  with 
regard  to  them  to  retain  the  capital  punislnnent.  He  added  to  these  all  false  entries 
relative  to  public  stocks.  All  forgeries  of  promissory  notes — all  fraudulent  attempts 
to  procure  money — all  forgeries  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England — in  fact,  all 
documents  representing  money,  or  which  came  under  the  denomination  of  negotiable 
or  transferable  securities.  In  the  cases  where  he  remitted  the  punishment  of  death, 
he  was  confident  there  would  be  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  proprietj',  and 
that  some  persons  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  he  had  not  gone  far  enough,  and 
others  much  too  far;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  more  security  in 
that  course,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  done  by  the  increased  caution 
which  these  exceptions  would  introduce.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  except  from 
the  punishment  of  death  all  forgeries  of  receipts  for  money  and  goods — all  issuing 
of  forged  stamps,  or  forgeries  of  stamps — all  attempts  to  defraud  by  forged  orders — 
all  fabrications  of  bank  paper,  that  is,  the  paper  on  which  notes  are  stamped — all 
forgeries  of  deeds  and  bonds,  and  every  document  which  did  not  come  under  the 
class  he  had  named,  and  which  were  not  negotiable  or  transferable  securities.  For 
these  offences  death  was  now  very  rarely  inflicted,  and  he  was  ready  to  admit  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  inflicted.  He  had  been  guided  in  this  course  by  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  which  sat  to  enquire  into  the  Criminal  Code  in  1819.  The  report  of 
that  committee  says,  "  It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  the  abolition  of  penal  laws, 
which  have  fallen  into  disuse,  is  of  little  advantage  to  the  community.  Your 
committee  consider  this  opinion  as  an  error.  They  forbear  to  enlarge  on  the 
striking  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  all  such  laws  weaken  and  disarm  other  parts  of 
the  criminal  sj'stem.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  unexecuted  threat  of  death  in 
a  criminal  code  tends  to  rob  that  punishment  of  all  its  terrors,  and  to  enervate  the 
general  authority  of  the  government  and  the  laws.  The  multiplication  of  this  threat 
in  the  laws  of  England  has  brought  on  them  and  the  nation  a  character  of  harshness 
and  cruelty  which  evidence  of  a  mild  administration  of  them  will  not  entirely 
remove.  Repeal  silences  the  objection.  Reasoning,  founded  on  lenient  exercise  of 
authority,  whatever  its  force  may  be,  is  not  calculated  to  make  a  general  and  deep 
impression.  The  removal  of  disuses  is  a  preliminary  operation  which  greatly  facili- 
tates a  just  estimate,  and  where  it  is  necessary,  an  efiectual  reform  of  tliose  laws 
which  are  to  remain  in  activity.  Were  capital  punishments  reduced  to  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  cases  in  which  they  are  usually  inflicted,  it  would  become  a 
much  simpler  operation  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  their  propriety  or  necessity. 
Another  consideration  of  still  greater  moment  presents  itself  on  this  part  of  the 
subject ;  penal  laws  are  sometimes  called  into  activity  after  long  disuse,  and  in  cases 
where  their  very  existence  may  be  unknown  to  the  best-informed  part  of  the 
community ;  malicious  prosecutors  set  them  in  motion ;  a  mistaken  administration 
of  the  law  may  apply  them  to  purposes  for  which  they  were  not  intended,  and  which 
they  are  calculated  more  to  defeat  than  to  promote ;  such  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  of  the  person  who  in  the  year  1814,  at  the  assizes  of  Essex,  was  capitally 
convicted  of  the  oftence  of  cutting  down  trees,  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  appli- 
cations for  mercy  from  the  prosecutor,  the  committing  magistrate,  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  was  executed,  apparently  because  he  was  believed  to  be  habitually 
engaged  in  other  offences,  for  none  of  which  however  he  had  been  convicted  or 
tried."  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  eulogised  Lord  Bacon,  who  contended  in 
his  works  for  the  principles  he  now  asserted ;  and  having  adverted  to  the  wonderful 
sagacity  which  that  great  man  displayed,  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  any  persons 
in  authority  could  have  perused  his  recommendations,  and  left  it  to  the  present  day 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  He  confessed  he  never  heard  the  name  of  Lord  Bacon 
without  feeling  the  force  of  those  lines  of  Cowley,  which  he  thought  very  preferable 
to  those  celebrated  verses  of  Pope,  in  which  he  described  him,  connecting  together 
his  glory  and  his  disgrace,  as  at  once  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind. 
Cowley's  commendation  was  contained  in  his  Address  to  the  Royal  Societj',  and  his 
comparison  of  Bacon  to  Moses  might  be  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  learning  and 
philosophy.  If  he  had  not  led  statesmen  and  society  out  of  the  wilderness,  he  had 
pointed  out  the  path.     That  glory  was  his,  the  neglect  was  his  successors'. 
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"  Bacon,  like  Jloses,  led  us  forth  at  last, 
The  barren  Wilderness  he  past, 
Did  on  tlie  very  border  stand 
Of  the  blest  Promised  Land, 
And  from  the  mountain-top  of  his  exalted  wit, 
Saw  it  himself,  and  showed  us  it." 

Before  making  his  present  proposition,  he  had  referred  to  the  bill  of  1821,  which 
had  been  read  a  third  time  in  that  House,  but  did  not  pass  into  a  law,  and  he  found 
that  there  was  no  very  material  variation  in  tlie  principle  of  the  two  measures.  He 
had  also  referred  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  he  also  found  that  there  was  no  very 
material  variation  in  the  principle  of  his  proposition  and  that  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 
There  was  one  peculiar  reason  for  being  cautious  in  their  advances  towards  the 
mitigation  of  the  punishment  of  forgery :  it  was  an  offence  chiefly  committed  by 
persons  of  ability  and  information,  and  whose  ability  and  information  frequently 
gave  them  the  means  of  committing  it  to  a  great  extent :  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  Fauntleroy,  the  forgeries  which  he  committed  amounted  to  above  £400,000.  If 
the  capital  punishment  were  entirely  remitted,  some  secondary  punishment  must  be 
substituted.  Now,  however  mischievous  and  extensive  was  the  crime  of  Fauntleroy, 
he  was  quite  sure  that  if  such  a  person  had  been  sentenced  to  such  a  punishment  as 
two  years'  hard  labour  on  the  public  roads,  the  sympathy  of  the  public  would  soon 
have  been  excited  at  seeing  him  degraded  to  the  condition  of  associating  with  the 
commonest  and  vulgarest  criminals.  If  he  had  been  sent  to  New  South  Wales, 
such  a  man  in  that  colony  would  have  found  that  transportation  was  the  slightest 
punishment  that  could  have  been  inflicted  on  him.  Looking  at  these  and  other 
considerations,  he  must  deprecate  the  sudden  and  entire  cessation  of  the  punishment 
of  death  for  forgery.-  Let  the  effect  of  the  measure  which  he  was  now  proposing  be 
watched.  Desirous  as  they  all  were  of  gradually  mitigating  the  severity  of  our 
criminal  code,  he  entreated  the  House  not  to  load  such  a  disposition  with  the 
opprobrium  which  might  be  cast  upon  it,  should  premature  efforts  prove  injurious. 
Let  the  progress  be  gradual  and  cautious,  and  he  was  confident  that  the  object  would 
eventually  be  attained.  It  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the  number  of  offences  to 
which  the  present  law  applied  was  very  considerable.  Upon  the  average,  every 
one  of  the  sixty-one  acts  which  he  had  described  comprehended  five  distinct  offences. 
Of  this,  however,  he  was  persuaded,  that  the  mitigation  of  the  punishment  would 
diminish  the  present  facilities  which  the  offender  had  of  escape.  It  would  ensure 
his  conviction.  There  were  offences  connected  with  forgery  which  the  existing  law 
did  not  touch.  One,  and  that  a  very  great  one,  was  the  forging  of  acceptances  of 
individuals  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange  :  he  doubted  if  any  penalty  whatever  attached 
at  present  to  such  a  crime.  It  was  his  intention,  however,  to  remove  that  doubt,  by 
comprehending  the  offence  in  the  provisions  of  his  bill.  There  were  several  other 
offences,  the  punishment  of  which  was  at  least  doubtful.  If  an  English  person  dying 
at  Paris  made  a  will,  and  another  will  were  forged,  that  offence  ought  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  punishment  as  the  forging  of  a  will  in  this  country.  He  meant,  there- 
fore, to  propose,  that  it  be  enacted,  that  wherever  a  document  of  that  nature  was 
executed,  the  punishment  of  forging  it  should  be  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  executed 
in  this  country.  He  proposed  also  to  remove  a  great  imperfection  in  the  law,  by 
proposing  to  alter  the  law  of  venue;  and  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  proving 
the  place  where  the  forgery  was  committed,  provided  the  fact  itself  were  proved. 
He  was  ashamed  to  trespass  so  long  on  the  attention  of  the  House;  but  he  trusted 
the  importance  of  the  subject  would  be  his  apology.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  here 
briefly  recapitulated  the  objects,  as  they  regarded  forgery,  which  his  Bill  contem- 
plated. Connected  with  the  law  of  forgery  was  the  law  of  coining.  It  was  his 
intention  to  propose  the  consolidation  of  all  the  laws  having  reference  to  coining, 
and  to  mitigate  the  law  with  respect  to  capital  punishment,  as  it  affected  one  offence, 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  proposed  to  mitigate  it  as  it  affected  the  other.  Should 
these  bills  pass  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  little  would  remain  to  be 
done  in  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal  law.  He  had  been  encouraged  to  pursue 
the  course  which  he  was  pursuing,  by  the  fact,  that  in  no  single  instance  had  what  had 
hitherto  been  done  proved  injurious.  Although  so  many  statutes  had  been  repealed 
by  his  former  measures,  no  evil  consequence  whatever  had  resulted.     He  could  not 
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conclude  without  repeating-  his  .deep  oblig-ations  to  the  two  gentlemen  whose 
invaluable  assistance  he  had  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  his  measure.  The  one 
was  Mr.  Ilobhouse,  who,  having  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
several  years  with  great  zeal  and  ability,  had  retired  into  private  life,  retaining  his 
disposition  to  be  serviceable  to  the  public.  The  other  was  his  friend  Mr.  Gregson, 
whose  aid  had  been  most  material.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  zeal  of  that  gentleman 
in  the  work ;  and  to  him  and  to  ]\Ir.  Hobhouse  the  country  was  greatly  indebted  for 
their  persevering  exertions.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  asking  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  forgery. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  which  was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  for 
the  second  reading  on  the  26th  of  April. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Apkil  2,  1830. 

Me,  Secretary  Peel,  in  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell,  said,  he  could  assure  the 
noble  Lord  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  anxious  to  produce  the  papers  which 
related  to  the  negotiations  regarding  the  future  condition  of  Greece  at  as  early  a  period 
as  they  could,  consistently  with  that  which  must  be  the  leading  object  of  all  states- 
men— the  permanent  interests  of  this  kingdom,  and  those  likewise  of  that  country 
in  whose  affairs  we  had  been  induced  to  interfere.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  stating 
that  the  parties  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  had  come  to  a 
resolution  respecting  the  government  of  Greece,  and  the  relations  it  was  to  hold 
with  other  powers ;  and  he  had  also  the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  they  were  in  perfect 
accord  as  to  the  Prince  to  whom  the  sovereignty  of  that  country  was  to  be  committed. 
On  these  main  points,  the  future  government  of  Greece,  its  future  condition  (which, 
he  was  happy  to  declare,  was  to  be  one  of  unqualified  independence),  and  lastly,  the 
selection  of  the  Prince  who  was  to  preside  over  its  destinies — on  all  these  great  points 
there  was  the  most  complete  concord,  and  the  most  perfect  unanimity  between  the 
Allied  Powers  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July.  That  concord  had 
existed  from  the  beginning,  and  up  to  this  moment  was  uninterrupted.  But  there 
were  some  points  of  a  subordinate  nature,  on  which  negotiations  were  still  pending, 
and  until  they  were  brought  to  an  end,  the  noble  lord  himself  must  concur  with 
him  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  public  interest  to  produce  the  papers ;  he  was  sure, 
however,  that  at  no  distant  moment,  he  should  receive  the  commands  of  his  majesty 
to  lay  them  before  the  House.  He  was  also  sure  that  this  would  be  done  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  consistent  with  the  interests  of  England,  and  the  permanent 
welfare  of  Greece.  The  noble  lord  had  stated  that  he  approved  of  the  domestic 
policy  pursued  by  the  administration,  but  that  he  viewed  the  foreign  policy  vviih  some 
suspicion  and  distrust.  Now,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  distinction  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  tliere  was  not  the  same  opportunity  of  giving  that 
immediate  explanation  respecting  the  course  pursued  by  government  in  the  one  that 
tnere  was  in  the  other.  The  domestic  policy  was  in  itself  of  necessity  more 
clear — it  was  the  subject  of  constant  discussion  in  that  Hou'^e ;  but  it  was  obvious 
that  the  same  facility  did  not  exist  as  to  foreign  policy.  Silence  was  imposed  upon 
the  ministers  for  a  long  period  in  many  instances.  If,  then,  on  those  points  in 
which  ministers  had  means  of  explanation  the  noble  lord  gave  them  his  confidence, 
and  if  there  were  points  on  wliich  they  could  not  give  an  explanation,  he  hoped  that 
the  House  would  not  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  lord  as  to  our  foreign  polic}', 
but,  on  the  contrary,  suspend  its  judgment  until  ministers  could  give  a  full  account 
of  their  proceedings ;  and  he  entertained  the  utmost  confidence,  that  when  this  took 
place,  the  decision  would  be  in  their  favour,  as  well  in  regard  of  foreign  policy  as  in 
that  of  domestic  policy.  The  House  might  rest  assured,  that  after  having  completed 
the  pacification  of  Greece,  they  would  neither  sacrifice  the  permanent  interests  of 
that  country  nor  of  this  ;  and  that  also  the  most  anxious  attention  would  be  paid  to 
that  which  must  be  as  dear  to  them  as  any  worldly  or  pecuniary  interest  whatsoever 
— he  meant  the  high  character  of  the  British  nation  [cheers]. 
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Lord  J.  Russell  asked  if  the  negotiations  then  pending  related  to  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  or  to  those  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  ? 

Mr.  Peel  stated,  that  they  were  negotiations  between  the  three  Allied  Powers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Prince  designated  as  sovereign  of  the  country  on  the 
other.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  after  a  short  pause,  gave  a  further  explanation 
of  what,  he  said,  was  a  very  important  point  which  he  had  inadvertently  omitted,  in 
replying  to  the  questions  of  the  noble  lord.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  it  in  that 
degree  of  uncertainty  which  might  seem  to  warrant  the  correctness  of  the  noble 
lord's  opinion.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  from  something  which  had  passed  in 
that  House,  he  had  been  led  to  understand  that  in  August  last  we  were  upon  the 
verge  of  a  war,  in  order  to  protect  Turkey  from  the  attacks  of  Russia.  Now,  he 
could  not  acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  the  noble  lord's  interference.  He  was  not 
aware  that  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  war  at  the  period  alluded  to,  and  still 
less  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Turkey  or  Constantinople  from  the  Russians. 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  RHINE. 

Aprils,  1830. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  relating  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Rhine,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  stated,  that  he  was  willing  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
right  hon.  friend,  and  give  a  short  explanation  as  well  as  an  answer.  In  1815,  a 
treaty  was  made  at  Vienna,  which  he  thought,  and  in  this  he  concurred  with  his 
right  hon.  friend,  and  all  his  predecessors  in  office,  intended  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhine  should  be  open  to  all  nations.  A  doubt,  however,  had  arisen  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty,  which  was  drawn  up  originally,  he  believed,  in  German,  and  not 
in  French,  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  contended  that  the  words  of  the  origi- 
nal treaty  did  not  bear  the  signification  other  parties  had  assigned  to  them.  What 
might  be  the  meaning  of  the  original  treaty  in  German  he  would  not  decide,  but 
looking  at  it  as  it  was  expressed  in  French,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  meant  to 
open  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  to  all  nations.  The  words  were,  that  the  naviga- 
tion shall  bfc  iveQ—jiisqiC  a  la  mer.  The  government  of  the  Netherlands  interpreted 
this  to  mean  as  far  as  the  sea,  and  not  into  the  sea;  which  was  not,  he  thought,  a 
very  good  argument.  Another  difficulty  had  been  raised  concerning  the  channel  of 
the  Rhine,  connecting  it  with  the  sea — whether  it  were  the  Waale,  or  the  Leek 
exclusively;  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  was  disposed  to  determine  that  it  was 
the  Leek  exclusively.  If  that  were  the  case,  as  the  Leek  was  not  navigable  for  sea- 
going vessels,  nor  accessible  at  all  times,  it  would  so  limit  the  navigation  of  the  river 
as  to  render  it  almost  useless.  England,  he  admitted,  above  all  other  nations,  was 
interested  in  having  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  free,  or  subject  only  to  such  very 
moderate  duties  as  were  sufficient  to  maintain  the  police  of  the  river,  keeping  the 
towing-path  in  order,  &c.  His  right  hon.  friend,  after  having  stated  the  case,  had 
asked  if  the  navigation  were  not  closed  to  all  but  those  having  a  concurrent  interest 
in  the  river?  He  had  asked  whether  there  had  not  been  a  treaty  lately  signed  by 
the  Continental  Powers  bordering  on  the  Rhine?  and  he  had  also  asked  whether  or 
not  this  treaty  would  be  communicated  to  Parliament  when  it  was  ratified?  As  he 
understood  the  subject,  it  was  somewhat  different  from  the  case  as  stated  by  his 
right  hon.  friend.  There  were  assembled  at  Mayence,  commissioners  from  all  the 
states  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  constituting  what  was  called  the  central  commis- 
sion, which  represented  all  these  states,  and  no  treaty  had  been  entered  into  between 
them  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  There  was,  indeed,  a  projet  of  a  convention 
between  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands,  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  central 
commission,  which  had  not  stated  that  it  would  accept  this  projet.  When  the  treaty 
•was  concluded  and  ratified,  there  was  no  doubt  it  would  be  communicated  formally 
to  his  Majesty's  government,  and  when  communicated,  he  had  no  doubt  it  woidd  be 
laid  before  the  House.  He  could  not  pledge  himself,  as  the  treaty  was  not  ratified, 
as  to  what  would  be  the  course  pursued  by  his  Majesty's  government.  France,  he 
believed,  had  some  objection  to  the  treaty;  but  he  could  have  no  doubt  that  when  it 
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appeared,  England  would  claim  her  full  share  of  the  advantages.  England  was 
not  jjrepared  to  acquiesce  in  any  system  for  granting  exclusive  commercial  privileges; 
she  had  signified  to  those  powers  that  they  were  not  to  prejudice  her  interests  by 
their  treaties,  and  that  she  should  urge  her  rights  according  to  the  treaty  of  1815. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  case,  England  claimed  a  free  traffic,  and  declared,  that 
till  the  treaty  was  ratified  she  would  not  consider  her  claims  in  any  way  prejudiced. 
In  whatever  view  it  might  be  ratified,  England  would  not  consent  to  any  such 
exclusive  scheme.  He  agreed  with  his  right  hon.  friend  that  the  interests  of  the 
commercial  world  ought  not  to  be  overlooked;  and  he  was  sure  that  his  Majesty's 
government  was  deeply  alive  to  every  measure  which  affected  the  commercial  inte- 
rests of  this  country. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  said,  that  the  convention  between  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands, 
mentioned  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  was  different  from  what  he  described  it  to  be. 
The  projet,  which  he  had  seen  in  a  German  paper,  for  December,  was  entered  into 
by  Prussia,  Bavaria,  France,  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  the  Netherlands.  It  was  not 
merely  a  convention  between  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands,  but  an  agreement  entered 
into  between  all  the  parties.  That  was  the  general  impression  concerning  it.  When 
the  treaty  was  carried  into  operation,  England  would  be  unable  to  claim  any  privi- 
leges under  it,  as  it  related  solely  to  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  it.  The  treaty, 
as  he  understood  it,  was  so  exclusive,  that  vessels  from  Baltic-Prussia  were  not  to 
enter  the  Rhine,  the  navigation  of  which  was  to  be  confined  to  the  vessels  of  the 
powers  seated  on  its  banks.  Under  the  treaty,  England  would  have  no  privileges 
whatever. 

Mr.  Peel  replied,  that  he  had  stated  what  was,  he  believed,  correct.  He  believed 
the  projet  was  only  for  a  convention  between  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands.  Prussia 
was  the  party  most  interested.  The  central  commission  consisted  of  a  delegate 
from  each  state  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine;  and  that  commission  had 
never  consented  to  the  convention  entered  into  between  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  powers  concerned  had  the  convention  under  consideration ;  but  what  opinion 
they  would  form,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  He  believed  that  the  projet  was  formed 
on  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  181.5,  Avhich  certainly  his  Majesty's  government 
would  not  lose  sight  of.  England  would  not  relinquish  her  claims,  and  when  the 
treaty  was  ratified  would  not  forget  to  urge  them.  He  supposed  tliat  the  case  would 
be  amicably  arranged;  but,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  England  would  claim  all 
the  benefit  which  she  had  a  right  to.  It  might  perhaps  be  satisfactory  to  his  right 
hon.  friend  to  know,  that  an  English  vessel  had  proceeded  up  the  Rhine  with  a  cargo, 
which  had  been  delivered  at  Cologne. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  knew  that  an  English  vessel  had  proceeded  up  the  Rhine,  but  he  also 
knew  that  there  was  no  disposition  to  repeat  the  voyage.  Tlie  duties  levied  on  her 
were  so  enormous,  that  they  destroyed  all  profit,  and  no  other  yessel  would  make 
the  same  experiment. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  the  government  would  protest  as  strongly  against  prohibitory  duties 
as  against  actual  prohibition. 


POOR  LAWS'  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

April  26,  1830. 

In  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the  Poor  Laws'  Amendment  Bill, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  was  sorry  that  there  liad  not  been  a  preliminary 
discussion — that  they  had  not  discussed  the  principle  of  the  bill  before  they  went 
into  committee  upon  it.  At  present,  instead  of  paying  all  that  attention  to  the 
clauses  which  it  was  the  practice  of  the  House  to  pay  in  committees,  they  had  occupied 
themselves  chiefly  with  discussing  the  principle  of  the  bill ;  thus  reversing  the  usual 
course  of  business,  by  leaving  to  the  third  reading  the  arrangement  of  the  clauses, 
and  occupying  the  time  of  the  committee  with  that  which  ought  to  be  done  at  the 
third  reading.  He  wished,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  mover  would  endeavour,  in  the 
committee,  to  render  the  bill  as  perfect  as  possible  according  to  his  own  conception, 
and  then  let  it  take  its  fate  on  the  third  reading.     The  hon.  gentleman  had  expressed 
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his  readiness  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  meet  the  views  of  members,  and  so  to  frame 
or  alter  the  bill  as  to  obtain  general  support :  in  doing  so,  he  more  indulged  his  own 
good-nature  than  did  what  was  calculated  to  promote  the  success  of  the  bill.  He 
really  thought  that  the  object  of  the  hon.  member  would  be  best  effected  by  making 
the  bill  as  perfect  as  possible,  according  to  his  own  conception,  and  not  by  endea- 
vouring to  accommodate  it  to  the  fancies  of  every  hon.  member.  Though  he  saw 
much  matter  for  serious  consideration  in  the  bill  before  the  committee,  yet  he 
should  be  far  from  throwing  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  passing  through  that 
stage ;  and  he  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  say  any  thing  that  could  prejudice  it  on 
the  third  reading ;  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he  doubted  whether  the  hon. 
member  could  accomplish  what  he  had  in  view — namely,  making  the  condition  of 
the  South  resemble  that  of  the  North,  by  the  introduction  for  a  time  of  an  interme- 
diate system  not  now  in  use  in  either.  No  one  could  doubt,  that  the  hon.  member's 
object  was  a  very  laudable  one;  and  wishing,  as  he  did,  every  success  to  the  hon. 
member,  still  he  entertained  doubts  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  some  of  the 
details  of  the  measure  before  them.  He  thought,  in  fact,  that  by  this  measure  the 
hon.  member  would  introduce  into  the  South  a  plan  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
North.  The  manner  in  which  the  reception,  care,  and  education  of  children  were 
provided  for  in  this  bill,  was  unknown  in  the  North.  He  had  his  doubts  with  respect 
to  the  propriety  of  the  power  given  by  this  bill,  of  separating  the  children  from  their 
parents.  In  cases  where  the  parents  were  persons  of  profligate  character,  the  sepa- 
ration might  be  advantageous ;  but  where  the  parish  had  provided  houses  for  the 
reception  of  children,  he  was  afraid  this  power  of  separating  children  from  their 
parents  would  be  exercised  indiscriminately,  and  that  the  overseer  would  make  no 
difference  between  the  careless  and  profligate,  and  the  industrious  and  affectionate 
parent.  Overbearing-  necessity  might  justify  this  power  of  separation;  but  at  the 
first  blush  of  the  question,  and  as  a  general  measure,  he  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  it.  In  some  cases  it  would  doubtless  be  consulting  the  morality  and  the  interests 
of  the  children  to  separate  them  from  their  parents  ;  but  there  were  many  cases  in 
which  he  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  such  a  power  exercised.  He  doubted, 
also,  if  it  would  not  prove  an  expensive  system,  and  he  therefore  entreated  the 
committee  well  to  consider  that  point  before  they  proceeded  further  with  the  bill. 
He  understood  it  as  conferring  certain  powers  upon  the  parish  officers,  until  the 
practice  of  the  South  should. be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  North — it  gave  them  a 
power  of  founding  a  school,  in  which  they  could  place  all  children  on  whose  behalf 
parochial  relief  was  demanded,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen,  and  fixed  it 
entirely  under  the  management  of  the  parish  officers.  Whenever  relief  was  asked 
for  any  child  from  the  parish,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  from  that  mo- 
ment the  parish  officers  were  entitled  to  interfere  with  its  daily  education,  namely, 
with  the  education  which  it  might  receive  at  a  day  school;  but  beyond  that,  he 
much  questioned  the  expediency  of  interference.  He  had  had  some  experience  on 
this  subject  in  Ireland,  in  respect  of  an  establishment  which  undertook  not  alone  to 
provide  for  the  education,  but  for  the  clothing  and  employment  of  the  children  com- 
mitted to  its  care;  and  he  must  confess,  that  the  result  of  that  experience  was  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  pi;;actice.  One  of  the  diflaculties  which  it  presented  was 
this,  that  when  the  children  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  managers  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  them.  They  might  have  twenty,  thirty,  forty  children  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  who  had  received  a  better  education,  perhaps,  than  might  have  qualified 
them  for  situations  merely  servile ;  and  from  that,  and  other  causes,  the  conductors 
of  Charter-schools — the  establishments  to  which  he  particularly  alluded — had  great 
difficulties  to  contend  against.  Those  conductors  stood  in  the  place  of  parents, 
and  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children  had  a  right  to  say,  you  are  responsible, 
and  not  we,  and  to  you  we  look  for  putting  forward  in  the  world  those  young  persons, 
now  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  of  whom  you  have  assumed  the  care.  Then, 
again,  another  objection  to  the  bill  was,  that  it  conferred  upon  churchwardens  and 
overseers  powers  which  they  would  be  very  likely  to  exceed.  To  establish  such  a 
school  as  was  contemplated  by  the  bill,  invested  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
with  the  power  of  appointing'masters  and  mistresses,  and  attendants,  and  so  conferred 
upon  them  a  certain  amount  of  patronage ;  for  the  persons  employed  must,  of  neces- 
sity, get  some  stipends,  more  or  less.     To  such  an  enactment,  he  confessed,  he  could 
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not  help  feeling  considerable  objection.  This  bill  would  confer  upon  churchwardens 
and  overseers  the  power  of  taking  leases,  making  purchases,  building  or  fitting  up 
houses — surely  such  powers  were  open  to  abuse.  For  these  reasons,  then,  he  thought 
that  the  committee  ougiit  to  pause  before  tliey  agreed  to  all  the  clauses  of  the  bill.  He 
begged  not  to  be  understood  as  urging  these  observations  as  objections  to  the  bill ;  he 
only  aimed  at  suggesting  topics  which  he  thought  were  deserving  of  serious 
consideration. 


VESTRIES  IN  IRELA.ND. 
April  27,  1830. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  preliminary  to  an  intended  motion,  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  statute  named  the  Vestry  Act,  passed  in  1827,  which  considerably 
affected  the  property  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland.  His  motion,  he  said,  was 
simply  this — to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  one  class  being  bound  to  keep  its 
pockets  open,  that  another  might  thrust  its  hands  into  them.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
Vestries  in  Ireland. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  defended  the  act ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  which  took  place,  Mr.  Trant  opposed  the  motion,  and  pointedly  remarked, 
that  all  men  had  foreseen  that  the  moment  a  Roman  Catholic  member  obtained  a 
seat  in  that  House,  measures  would  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  object  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  though  he  couched  it  under  the  name  of  an  amendment  in  the 
Vestries  Act. 

Mk.  Secbetart  Peel  said,  he  most  fully  concurred  with  the  hon.  member  who 
had  spoken  last,  that  they  should  look  with  the  utmost  vigilance  to  all  that  affected 
the  interests  of  the  Established  Church — there  was  no  motion  brought  forward  as 
the  present  had  been  which  should  not  be  regarded  with,  he  might  even  say, 
suspicion — a  motion  made  upon  such  a  subject,  and  having  such  an  effect,  by  an 
hon.  member  dissenting  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  avowing  opinions  with 
respect  to  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church,  such  as  had 
been  avowed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mover — to  which  he  added,  that  he  contem- 
plated ulterior  measures,  which,  for  the  present,  he  did  not  think  it  expedient 
to  put  forth.  Now,  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  confined  himself  to  that 
imperfect  statement  of  his  opinions ;  it  would  have  been  much  to  be  desired,  that 
those  opinions  had  now  been  submitted  to  the  House,  that  they  might  know 
at  once  what  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  proposed  to  do.  With  respect  to 
the  particular  question  then  before  them,  he  begged  to  say,  that  he  was  far  from 
denying  that  very  plausible  arguments  had  been  brought  against  points  and 
portions  of  the  Act,  of  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
to  procure  the  repeal;  but  he  looked  to  the  main  principle  of  the  motion,  and 
upon  principle  he  opposed  it.  He  understood  the  main  object  of  it  to  be,  to  enable 
Catholics  and  other  Dissenters  to  vote  at  Vestries  concerning  the  imposition  of 
church-rates. 

Mr.  O'Connell:  Other  Dissenters  vote  now. 

Mr.  Peel  resumed  :  If  Romq^  Catholics  were  permitted  to  vote,  he  foresaw  it 
must  be  productive  of  the  most  endless  confusion  in  Ireland,  and  would  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  that  peace  and  good-will  now  so  happily  prevailing  in  that  country. 
The  Church  of  Ireland  was  a  branch  of  the  Protestant  United  Episcopal  Church  of 
England,  and  the  reform  carrying  on  in  the  whole  of  that  church  required  an 
increased  supply  of  places  of  worship,  and  he  knew  not  how  those  were  to  be  had 
otherwise  than  by  taxing  the  possessors  of  land  in  Ireland.  They  could  not  expect 
England  to  pay  for  those  churches;  and  if  it  turned  out  that  the  possessors  of  land 
in  Ireland  were  not  able  to  pay  for  them,  tlien  England  must  see  that  they  were  paid 
for  from  some  other  quarter,  so  as  to  keep  the  burden,  if  possible,  upon  the 'boulders 
of  those  who  ought  to  bear  it.  The  members  of  the  United  Church  had  a  right  to 
look  to  the  possessors  of  land  in  Ireland,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  decent 
performance  of  public  worship,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Established  Church. 
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For  his  part,  he  knew  nothing  better  than  levying  parochial  rates  for  this  purpose. 
He  confessed  he  heard  with  surprise  a  lawj'er  recommending  an  enactment,  giving 
the  power  of  application  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench — it  might  be  said,  that  even 
at  the  present  moment  there  existed  the  means  of  application  to  the  King's  Bench; 
he  did  not  know  whether  it  were  so;  if  it  were,  he  regretted  it;  for,  in  his  opinion, 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  ought  to  be  kept  aloof  from  all  party  contention,  whei-eas 
the  measure  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  sought  to  carry,  would  have  the 
effect  of  erecting  the  court  of  King's  Bench  into  a  political  tribunal,  exercising  a 
discretion  upon  the  expediency  of  erecting  a  church  in  every  parish  in  Ireland.  He 
knew  that  in  certain  cases  of  rates,  that  Court  could  issue  a  maiidamus ;  but  he 
should  most  decidedly  object  to  devolving  upon  that  court  the  exercise  of  a  political 
discretion,  instead  of  leaving  it  exclusively  to  its  legitimate  business,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Admitting  the  force  of  some  observations  which  had  been  made 
respecting  the  operation  of  the  vestry  act,  he  preferred  giving  the  present  motion  a 
decided  negative,  to  adopting  any  other  course ;  nor  should  he  purchase  the  concur- 
rence of  any  hon.  gentleman  in  that  House,  by  giving  a  distinct  pledge  to  propose 
any  alteration  in  it.  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  difficulties  that  were  in 
the  way  of  any  attempt  to  specify  by  law,  in  what  cases  Vestries  should  have  the 
power  of  imposing  rates.  The  canon  law  and  the  rubric  were,  it  must  be  admitted, 
but  little  understood,  and  rarely  referred  to  by  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
business  of  Vestries ;  and,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  circular  letter  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  liecn  issued,  he  did  not,  he  confessed,  see  how  a  more  expedient 
course  could  have  been  pursued.  Though  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  accomplish- 
ing the  object  of  which  he  spoke,  he  could  not  help  expressing  a  wish  that  all  those 
cases  were  specified  by  law ;  for  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  would  remain  satisfied  with  any  practice,  merely  because  it  was  prescribed 
by  the  Canon  and  the  Rubric,  and  not  specified  in  any  legislative  enactment.  It 
would  be,  therefore,  convenient  and  advantageous,  that  a  law  should  be  passed,  did 
no  grounds  of  objection  to  it  appear;  but  to  say  any  thing  decisive,  one  way  or  the 
other,  would  be  giving  a  pledge  in  the  course  of  a  debate  too  important  to  be  given, 
except  upon  due  consideration.  There  were  other  points  connected  with  the  present 
question,  vv-hich  required  much  consideration,  and  to  which  he  was  willing  to  give 
his  serious  attention,  but  upon  which  he  could  then  give  no  pledge.  As  to  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he  differed  from  it  in  principle;  and 
therefore  he  was  prepared  to  give  it  his  most  decided  negative. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  177  against  47 ;  majority,  130. 


AFFAIR  AT  TERCEIRA. 
April  28,  1830. 

Mr.  Grant  prefaced  a  speech  of  considerable  length  by  reading  the  following 
Resolutions,  which  it  was  his  intention  to  submit  to  the  House: — 

"  That  prior  to  the  l'2th  of  December,  1828,  her  Miijesty  the  Queen  Doijpa 
Maria  II.  had  been  recognised  by  his  majesty,  and  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe, 
to  be  legitimate  Queen  of  Portugal ;  and  that  at  the  period  above-named  the  said 
queen  was  residing  in  this  country,  and  had  been  received  by  his  majesty  with  the 
accustomed  honours  of  her  royal  rank. 

"  That  on  the  said  12th  of  December,  the  island  of  Terceira,  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  queen  of  Portugal,  was  governed  by  authorities,  civil  and  military,  in 
allegiance  to  her  majesty. 

"  That  on  the  said  12th  of  December  instructions  Avere  given  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  stating  that  '  a  considerable  number  of  Portuguese 
soldiers,  and  other  foreigners,  were  about  to  sail  in  transports  from  Plvmouth  to 
Falmouth,  and  it  is  supposed  they  intend  making  an  attack  on  Terceira,  or  other  of 
the  western  isles;  and  his  majesty  having  been  pleased  to  command  that  a  naval 
force  should  be  immediately  despatched  to  interrupt  any  such  attempt,  you  are 
hereby  required  and  directed  to  take  the  ship  and  sloop  named  in  the  margin  under 
your  command,  and  to  proceed  with  all  practicable  expedition  to  Terceira;  and  having 
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ascertained  that  you  have  succeeded  in  reaching  that  island  before  the  transports 
alluded  to,  you  will  remain  yourself  at  Angra  or  Praia,  or  cruising  close  to  the 
island  in  the  most  advisable  position  for  intercepting  any  vessels  arriving  off  it ;  and 
you  will  detach  the  other  ships  as  you  shall  deem  best  for  preventing  the  aforesaid 
force  from  reaching  any  of  the  other  isLinds.' 

"  That  on  the  arrival  of  the  naval  force  sent  to  Terceira,  in  pursuance  of  these 
instructions,  the  commanding  officer  found  that  island  in  possession  of  and  governed 
by  the  authorities  above  mentioned. 

"  That  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1829,  a  number  of  Portuguese,  subjects  or 
soldiers  of  her  said  majesty,  voluntarily  left  this  country,  with  a  view  of  repairing 
to  the  said  island,  and  that  their  departure  and  destination  were  known  to  his 
Majesty's  government;  that  they  appear  to  have  embarked  and  sailed  in  unarmed 
merchant  ships,  to  have  been  unaccompanied  by  any  naval  force,  and  themselves 
without  any  arms  or  ammunition  of  war. 

"  That  these  unarmed  merchant  ships  and  passengers  wei-e  prevented  by  his 
majesty's  naval  forces,  sent  for  the  purpose,  from  entering  the  harbour  of  Porto 
Praia;  and  that  after  they  had  been  fired  into,  and  blood  had  been  spilled,  they 
were  compelled,  under  the  threat  of  the  further  use  of  force,  again  to  proceed  to  sea, 
and  warned  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  of  Terceira  and  the  rest  of  the  Azores,  but 
that  they  might  proceed  wherever  else  they  might  think  proper. 

"  That  the  use  of  force  in  intercepting  these  unarmed  vessels,  and  preventing  them 
anchoring  and  landing  their  passengers  in  the  harbour  of  Porto  Praia,  was  a  violation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  to  which  the  island  of  Terceira  belonged ;  and 
that  the  further  interference  to  compel  those  merchant  ships  or  transports  to  quit  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Azores,  was  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction  upon  the  high  seas, 
neither  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  nor  sanctioned  by  the  general  law 
of  nations." 

Mr.  Grant  having  concluded  his  speech  by  reading  the  first  of  the  above  resolu- 
tions, a  long  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which,  rising  immediately  after  Sir 
Francis  Burdett, — 

]\Ir.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  he  felt  great  obligations  to  the  hon.  baronet  for 
the  new  light  he  had  thrown  upon  the  discussion.  In  a  manner  the  most  generous, 
if  not  the  most  discreet,  he  had  disclosed  the  real  tendency  and  object  of  the  motion. 
He  flung  to  the  winds  the  dry  abstract  question  of  the  law  of  nations;  away,  he 
says,  with  your  Vattels  and  your  Bynkershoecks — away  with  all  enquiries  into  the 
jurisdiction  you  have  exercised  under  the  laws  of  nations;  I  impugn  the  policy  of 
your  neutrality;  the  principles  which  animated  the  patriots  of  Greece  and  Rome 
ought  to  have  guided  you;  and  you  ought  to  have  upheld  the  principles  of  liberty  by 
making  war  on  Don  Miguel.  And  that,  however  disguised,  was  the  real  ground 
for  the  attack  now  made  on  his  Majesty's  ministers;  their  neutral  policy  was  im- 
pugned through  the  affair  which  happened  at  Terceira.  Like  the.  hon.  baronet,  he 
would  not  involve  himself  in  legal  subtleties — he  would  only  appeal  to  the  plain 
good  sense  and  common  understanding  of  hon.  gentlemen,  having  thus  merely 
reminded  those  who  were  prepared  to  vote  upon  the  abstract  right  of  the  question, 
what,  according  to  the  views  of  the  hon.  baronet,  ought  to  have  been  the  policy  of 
this  country  in  order  to  promote  the  general  principles  of  liberty.  He  was  disposed 
to  speak  of"  the  Portuguese  refugees  with  sympathy  for  their  sufferings,  and  respect 
for  their  misfortunes :  they  came  to  our  shore  claiming  our  hospitality,  and  they 
were  kindly  received;  they  had  since  left  it,  and  perhaps  all  of  them  liad  not  even 
yet  found  a  place  of  refuge.  When  they  came  to  this  country,  government  recol- 
lected the  circumstances  under  which  Don  Miguel  had  usurped  the  government  of 
Portugal — he  repeated,  usurped  the  government  of  Portugal ;  and,  though  we  con- 
sented to  afford  them  a  temporary  asylum,  we  resolved  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality. 
It  was  for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  not  to  foment  civil  dissensions  in  Portugal. 
The  decision  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  on  several  occasions  received  the  sanction 
of  that  House,  a  majority  of  which  had  more  than  once  declared,  that  it  was  wise  for 
the  country  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties  in  Por- 
tugal. He  admitted  the  distinction  drawn  by  his  riglit  hon.  friend  who  opened  the 
debate,  between  a  voluntary  and  stipulated  neutrality;  but  that  distinction  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question.     We  were  not  bound,  he  would  also  admit, 
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to  remain  neutral;  but  having  chosen  neutrality  as  our  best  policy,  we  were  bound 
rigidly  to  observe  its  principles.  In  that  respect  voluntary  neutrality  did  not  differ 
from  stipulated  neutrality,  and  both  equally  conferred  some  privileges,  but  imposed 
important  duties.  To  Don  Miguel,  who  was  king  of  Portugal  de  facto,  this  country 
was  bound  to  look,  to  maintain  the  engagements  entered  into  by  Portugal  towards 
this  country.  Whenever  Don  Miguel  displayed  a  disposition  to  violate  the  engage- 
ments subsisting  between  England  and  that  country,  even  so  far  as  regarded  the 
rights  of  an  individual,  he  had  been  threatened;  and  consequently,  when  the  govern- 
ment enforced  the  strict  performance  of  treaties  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  bound  to 
maintain  a  perfect  neutrality  on  the  other.  The  House  would  recollect  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  oppose  the  government  of  Don  Miguel  by  force,  and  that 
attempt  having  failed,  most  signally,  the  persons  engaged  in  it  sought  refuge  in 
Spain.  Did  the  government  of  this  country,  then,  show  no  sympathy  with  these 
persons?  It  was  not  bound  to  interfere  for  them,  it  might  have  left  them  to  the 
government  of  Spain,  but  it  took  a  more  active  and  generous  part.  Messengers 
were  despatched  to  the  Spanish  governtnent,  requesting  it  to  extend  the  time  granted 
to  these  refugees  to  remain  in  Spain;  that  request  was  granted,  all  means  short  of 
actual  interference  by  force  to  protect  these  people  were  adopted,  and  it  was  upon 
an  understanding  with  the  British  government,  if  not  upon  its  invitation,  that  they 
came  into  this  country.  In  short,  every  measure,  except  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
was  resorted  to  for  the  benefit  of  the  refugees.  When  they  came  here  we  told  them, 
in  the  most  friendly  but  candid  manner,  that  we  would  do  every  thing  for  them  in 
our  power  but  commit  a  breach  of  neutrality;  such  as  recognising  them  as  a  military 
force,  or  allowing  them  to  act  as  such.  They  found  an  asj'lum  here,  and  the  con- 
duct of  his  Majesty's  government  displayed  any  thing  but  a  want  of  sympathy  for 
their  sufferings.  When  the  Marquis  Barbacena  first  applied  to  the  government  for 
facilities  to  fit  out  an  hostile  expedition,  the  government  was  obliged  to  look  on  the 
refugees  as  an  organized  body  of  troops.  As  such  they  could  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  England,  and  they  were  told  that  if  their  object  were  to  threaten  the  Azores, 
or  any  other  portion  of  the  territories  that  acknowledged  the  government  of  Don 
]\Iiguel,  that  would  be  a  breach  of  our  neutrality,  and  we  must  decidedly  oppose  it. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  accused  his  Majesty's  government  of  having  availed  itself 
of  the  existence  of  civil  war  in  Terceira  as  a  justification  of  its  conduct,  when, 
as  he  asserted,  that  civil  war  did  not  commence  till  after  we  had  stopped  the 
expedition  going  to  Terceira.  But  he  held  in  his  hand  the  most  indisputable  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  civil  war  at  Terceira  ftntecedently  to  that  time,  and  which  were 
in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty's  government  at  the  period  when  it  gave  orders  for 
stopping  that  expedition.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  refer  to  those  proofs;  they 
were  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  members. 
He  would  only  observe,  that  it  was  well  known  that  the  port  of  Terceira  is  a  strong 
position,  within  the  limits  of  which,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  vessels  found  refuge;  it  was  equally  well  known,  that  soon  after  Don 
Miguel  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal,  his  authority  was  recognised  in  every  part 
of  the  Portuguese  dominions  except  this  island,  and  there  also  his  authority  would 
have  been  recognised  but  for  the  presence  of  five  regiments,  who  were  in  the  interest 
of  Donna  Maria,  and  held  the  fortress  in  her  name.  There  was  a  despatch  on  the 
table  from  General  Caffiera,  dated  October  3rd,  1828,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
how  it  was  possible  for  any  person  to  read  that  despatch  and  doubt  for  one  moment 
that  civil  dissensions  had  existed  at  Terceira  antecedently  to  that  time,  and  that  but 
for  these  regiments  the  whole  island  would  have  acknowledged  Don  jNIiguel.  He 
had,  he  thought,  fully  justified  his  Majesty's  government  from  the  accusation  of 
seeking  a  pretext  in  subsequent  disturbances  for  its  own  antecedent  conduct.  The 
disturbances  existed  long  prior  to  that  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  which 
the  motion  went  to  censure.  The  next  question  for  consideration  was,  the  character 
of  the  expedition,  and  his  right  hon.  friend  contended  that,  going  unarmed  from  our 
shores,  the  refugees  were  not  to  be  considered  as  a  military  body,  and  that  their 
conduct  was  no  breach  of  our  neutrality.  Was  it  then  to  be  contended,  that  no 
expedition  was  a  military  expedition  except  the  troops  had  their  arms  on  board  the 
same  vessels  with  them?  If  they  were  on  board  one  vessel,  and  their  arms  in 
another,  did  that  make  any  difference?     Was  such  a  pretence  to  be  tolerated  by  that 
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common  sense  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  appealed?  During'  the  whole  time 
the  refugees  were  in  this  country  the  Marquis  Barbacena  spoke  of  them  as  troops, 
and  General  Stubbs  addressed  them  as  such  in  a  military  order  of  the  day.  Would 
it  do,  then,  for  the  government  of  this  country  to  tell  all  Europe  that  it  had  no  know- 
ledge of  their  character,  and  no  cognizance  of  their  departure  ?  Arras  were  already 
provided  for  them  at  Terceira;  the  men  were  proceeding  thither  for  the  purpose  of 
using  the  arms,  and  no  person  could  for  one  moment  doubt  what  was  the  real  nature 
and  character  of  the  expedition.  Some  time  before,  the  Marquis  Barbacena  requested 
permission  to  send  some  arms  and  ammunition  out  of  the  country,  and  he  then  dis- 
tinctly declared,  in  answer  to  the  foreign  secretary,  that  they  were  intended  for  the 
Brazils.  It  was  on  that  declaration  that  permission  was  given.  The  Emperor  Don 
Pedro,  it  was  said,  was  not  desirous  of  being  the  Brutus  of  Portugal,  and  h-i  was 
aware  of  the  danger  of  committing  the  Brazils  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  her  ancient 
European  dominions.  Don  Pedro  left  the  defence  of  the  principles  of  liberty  in 
Europe  to  the  members  of  the  English  parliament.  After  the  assurance  to  which 
he  had  alluded  had  been  given — after  the  declaration  thus  made,  the  arms  and" am- 
munition were  taken,  not  to  the  Brazils,  but  to  Terceira,  and  deposited  in  the  fort  at 
Angra.  The  arms  were  sent  previously  to  sending  the  troops,  and  would  any  man 
say  that  this  did  not  make  the  expedition  as  completely  a  military  expedition  as  ever 
left  the  shores  of  any  country  ?  The  Marquis  Palmella  admitted  that  the  arms  had  been 
sent  to  Angra,  and  he  stated  unequivocally  that  he  was  preparing  a  further  supply  if  the 
quantity  already  sent  should  be  insufficient  for  the  troops.  The  troops  were  embarked 
on  board  eleven  transports,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  the  government  of  this  country, 
knowing  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the  real  objects  of  the  expedition. 
The  question  had  been  argixed  as  if  it  were  a  strictly  legal  question,  and  gentlemen 
seemed  to  suppose  that  they  could  settle  a  question  of  national  policy  by  their  law 
books.  The  opinions  of  jurists  had  been  referred  to,  and  the  judgments  of  Lord 
Stowell  had  been  cited  vrith  a  triumphant  but  useless  display  of  learning.  Surely 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  who  had  referred  to  that  noble  lord's  opinion,  ought  to 
have  recollected  that,  in  one  of  the  very  cases  mentioned,  that  noble  lord  had  dis- 
tinctly declared,  that  any  persons  who  made  use  of  a  neutral  country  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  out  a  warlike  armament,  to  be  directed  against  a  country  with  which  that 
neutral  was  at  peace,  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  its  neutrality.  He  would  not,  however, 
dwell  longer  on  that  point;  he  would  rather  take  up  the  same  ground  as  the  hon. 
baronet;  he  would  leave  the  law  of  the  case  to  the  professional  gentlemen,  and  look 
at  the  question  with  a  plain  understanding.  Would  any  person  then  say,  that  it 
made  any  difference  that  this  expedition  was  going  to  defend  not  attack  a  fortress? 
Was  not  defence  the  act  of  a  belligerent  as  well  as  attack,  and  did  not  the  neutral 
who  assisted  the  defence  as  much  commit  a  breach  of  neutrality  as  if  he  aided  an 
attack?  Suppose  Gibraltar  were  invested,  and  two  or  three  of  our  battalions,  in 
order  to  assist  their  brethren,  should  repair  to  a  neutral  state,  and  say  to  its  govern- 
ment, "  We  are  veterans,  we  are  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  we  desire  to 
assist  the  besieged,  but  in  order  to  elude  the  other  party,  we  have  pulled  olF  our  red 
coats;  we  are  therefore  now  peaceful  citizens,  private  innocent  persons;  we  go  only 
as  individuals,  we  shall  find  arms  and  ammunition  there:  do  you  only  allow  us  to 
indulge  the  amor />a^nffi  which  we  feel;  allow  us  to  refresh  and  recruit  ourselves 
here,  and  then  to  proceed  from  your  territory  into  the  fortress  of  our  own  sovereign." 
That  might  be  a  very  good  ruse;  but  if  such  practices_  were  to  be  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  states,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  preserve  amicable  relations  with 
each  other,  or  how  any  one  of  them  could  long  remain  neutral  in  any  quarrel  between 
two  other  states.  Suppose  the  case  reversed,  and  that  Don  Miguel  were  substituted 
for  Donna  Maria;  that  he  had  assembled  troops  at  Plymouth,  and  had  proceeded  to 
attack  some  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  and  suppose  that  ministers  had  stood  up 
to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  allowing  him  to  collect  a  force  at  Ply- 
mouth, would  not  such  a  paltry  distinction  as  that  urged  to  justify  the  sailing  of  this 
expedition,  be  scouted  with  indignant  derision  by  every  patriotic  member  ^^ho  should 
hear  it  employed  to  justify  the  government  for  not  interfering  with  the  expedition  of 
Don  Miguel.  It  was  not  necessary,  lie  believed,  further  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  the  expedition  were  or  not  a  breach  of  our  neutrality,  and,  conceiving  that  • 
it  was,  the  next  question  which  required  to  be  settled  was,  whether  or  not  we  were 
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justified,  after  that  expedition  had  left  our  ports,  in  preventing  it  from  reaching  the 
place  of  its  destination.  On  that  point,  he  thought,  a  complete  answer  to  the  state- 
ment of  liis  right  hon.  friend  who  opened  the  debate,  had  been  given  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  who  sat  near  him.  The  Portuguese  refugees  and  their  leaders  had 
throughout  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  deception  towards  the  British  government. 
It  had  been  such  as  justly  to  subject  them  to  the  treatment  they  had  received.  They 
had  made  representations  that  were  untrue — they  had  entered  into  engagements 
which  tliey  had  not  kept;  and  in  short,  they  had  attempted  to  practise  a  fraud  on 
the  government  of  the  coimtry  where  they  had  received  the  rites  of  hospitality.  On 
their  heads,  therefore,  and  not  on  the  head  of  any  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
ought  the  consequences  of  tliese  transactions  to  be  visited.  Were  the  government  of 
tins  country  to  allow  itself  to  be  deceived  in  the  way  these  refugees  had  deceived  it, 
the  ports  of  England  would  be  selected  by  all  the  discontented  people  of  Europe  to 
fit  out  and  prepare  expeditions  against  their  governments;  or  even  expeditions 
to  plunder  and  devastate  other  countries.  It  might  be  true,  that  we  had  no  right  to 
punish  the  Portuguese  for  their  fraud,  but  we  had  a  right  to  prevent  them  profiting 
by  their  fraud,  particularly  when  doing  that  might  have  involved  us  in  a  contest 
with  another  power  on  account  of  the  breach  of  our  neutrality  committed  by 
these  people.  In  a  speech  made  by  the  brother  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  on  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  bill,  that  gentleman  qiloted  the  following  passage  from  Vattel, 
which  he  presumed  was  correctly  quoted:  "Neutrals  shall  not  suffer  themselves  or 
their  possessions  to  be  made  instrumental  in  doing  injury  to  other  nations.  There 
is  no  law  of  nature  or  of  nations — no  obligations  of  justice — which  condemn  us  to  be 
the  dupes  of  those  who  would  lead  us  into  such  wrong."  That  was  the  doctrine  he 
would  apply  to  the  present  case — we  were  not  to  be  made  the  dupes  of  these  people, 
to  commit  wrong  against  another  power.  But  the  consequences,  he  believed,  of  such 
proceedings,  did  we  permit  them,  would  be  fatal  to  ourselves.  If  we  supported,  or 
allowed  fraud,  we  should  have  no  remedy  but  to  submit  to  it  when  our  own  rights 
were  in  question.  If  we  allowed  one  hostile  expedition  to  be  prepared  within  our 
territory,  ten  years  would  not  elapse,  to  use  the  remarkable  words  of  Mr.  Canning, 
in  the  debate  on  the  Alien  bill,  "before  this  country  will  be  made  the  workshop  of 
intrigue,  and  the  arsenal  of  every  malecontent  faction  in  Europe.  Placed,  as  this 
country  is,  on  the  confines  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  possessing  such  facilities  in 
her  manufactures,  and  in  her  natural  advantages,  and,  above  all,  in  her  free  institu- 
tions, for  the  purposes  of  hostility — it  becomes  her,  to  watch  with  the  narrowest 
scrutiny  that  the  facilities  she  affords  are  not  abused  to  her  own  injury."  Was  it 
possible,  when  such  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Canning,  that  he  should  now  be  invoked 
as  an  authority  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  supported  the  present  motion?  He 
remembered  that  when  he  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Canning,  as  his  colleague 
in  office,  that  it  was  stated  by  that  right  hon.  gentleman,  shortly  before  the  Alien 
act  was  brought  forward,  and  when  ministers  were  considering  of  the  propriety  of 
abandoning  it  altogether,  that  information  had  been  obtained,  and  he  knew  it  to  be 
correct,  that  the  Spanish  constitutionalists — the  martyrs  to  liberty,  as  the  hon. 
baronet  called  them — had  resolved  to  foment  internal  disorders  in  the  dominions  of 
Spain.  Mr.  Canning  stated  in  the  House,  that  he  did  not  allow  a  day  to  elapse,  after 
learning  this  fact,  without  notifying  to  the  persons  carrying  on  these  intrigues,  that 
"  the  government  would  not  allow  them  to  desecrate  the  asylum  they  had  chosen 
for  their  protection,"  and  at  the  same  time,  he  gave  information  to  the  governor  of 
the  Spanish  province  threatened  by  these  machinations  of  what  was  going  on.  Mr. 
Canning  said,  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that,  if  we  authorized  such  a  line  of 
conduct,  we  should  not  have  to  pay  the  penalties  of  hostility.  For  the  interest  and 
peace  of  this  country — not  les^than  for  the  interest  and  peace  of  other  countries,  he 
enforced  on  all  those  who  resided  here  the  strictest  neutrality.  "God  knew,"  he 
said,  "  when  we  should  see  the  end  of  the  prevailing  agitation — when  the  struggle  of 
opinions  would  terminate;  and  no  man  could  wish  for  it  more  than  he  did;  but  he 
claimed  these  bills  in  order  that  we  might  not  be  fooled,  gulled,  bullied,  cheated,  or 
deceived  into  hostilities,  into  which  we  never  intended  to  enter."  It  could  not  be 
supposed,  it  would  be  indeed  deceiving  ourselves  to  suppose,  that  the  chamj)ions  of 
freedom,  and  the  friends  of  unquietufss  would  not  make  use  of  our  ports  and  our 
means;  we  had  parted  with  the  Alien  bill,  we  could  not  prevent  foreigners  having 
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access  to  our  shores — we  had  no  longer  a  means  of  sending  them  summarily  out  of 
the  countrv,  and  could  it  he  believed,  then,  that  there  was  a  law  of  nations  so  absurd 
as  to  interdict  us  from  using  our  own  discretion  whether  hostilities,  in  which  we  had 
no  interest,  should  or  should  not  be  carried  on  from  our  ports.  For  fifteen  years  we 
had  been  at  peace — for  fifteen  years  not  an  armament  had  left  our  shores,  and  if, 
during  that  period,  the  tranquillity  of  our  ports  and  arse.nals  had  not  been  disturbed 
by  the  necessity  of  supporting  any  British  interest,  or  resenting  any  insult  ottered  to 
the  British  dominions;  it  was  too  much  that  Portuguese  refugees,  who  had  been 
received  here  with  hospitality  and  kindness,  were  to  endanger  our  repose  and  the 
repose  of  all  Europe,  it  was  too  much  to  suppose  that  England  was  to  sutfer  herself 
to  be  made  the  starting-post  of  their  animosities,  and  that,  herself  seeking  and  desir- 
ing peace,  she  was  to  be  launched  into  hostilities  by  those  who  had  sought  refuge  on 
her  shores.  As  long  as  England  remained  at  peace,  she  might  be  an  asylum  to  the 
unfortunate,  a  refuge  to  the  distressed,  and  a  retreat  to  those  who  were  weary  and 
heavily  laden,  where  they  might  lay  down  their  burthen  and  be  at  rest.  But  to  main- 
tain our  independence,  to  preserve  the  power  of  being  this  place  of  refuge,  it  was 
necessary,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Canning,  that  "we  should  not  be  fooled,  gulled, 
bullied,  cheated,  or  deceived  into  hostilities;"  and,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  result, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  join  with  him  in  rejecting  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  proposed,  and  which  were  neither  ifiore  nor  less  than  a  severe  censure  on  the 
conduct  of  those  who  had  prevented  England  from  being  cheated  into  hostilities. 

On  a  division,   the   numbers   appeared — for   the   motion,   78;   against  it,    191; 
majority,  113. 
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Apkil  29,  1830. 

Mr.  Brougham,  at  the  close  of  a  long  speech  in  illustration  of  his  views  respecting 
Law  Reforms,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  estabhsh  Local  Jurisdictions 
in  certain  districts  in  England.     In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Secketaky  Peel  said,  he  wished  only  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  House 
upon  the  main  subject  under  consideration.  It  could  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
say,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  offer  any  impediment  to  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  propo§ed;  for  he  had  placed  on  record  his  concurrence  in  so  much  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  'detail  of  the  proposition,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  dissent 
from  the  motion,  though  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  plan  difl'ered  in  some 
respects  from  the  considerations  he  had  submitted  to  the  House.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  went  farther  than  he  had  been  disposed  to  go,  but  both  mea- 
sures were  based  on  the  same  principle;  and  in  the  principle  of  the  proposition  he 
cordially  concurred.  The  time  had  arrived  when  it  was  desirable  to  facilitate  the 
recovery  of  small  debts,  and  bring  justice  in  this  respect  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
homes  of  the  people.  Expenses  should  be  lessened,  and  he  felt  no  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  local  courts.  He  was  aware  of  the  objections  which  applied  to 
exclusive  and  corporate  jurisdictions,  but  it  would  be  very  easy  to  establish  local 
courts  to  execute  the  general  law  of  the  land,  and  to  steer  clear  of  the  evils  which 
apphed  to  local  jurisdictions  guided  by  local  rules.  Much  had  been  said  with  re- 
ference to  the  inexpediency  of  cheap  justice.  If  by  cheap  justice  they  were  to 
understand  bad  justice,  he  acknowledged  that  nothing  could  be  a  greater  evil  than 
to  make  that  cheap;  but  the  introduction  of  cheap  and  good  justice  was  not  open  to 
the  objections  by  which  cheap  and  bad  justice  might  be  assailed.  He  was  well 
aware  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  down  a  litigious  spirit  amongst  the  population, 
but  there  was  much  less  evil  in  that  than  in  a  total  denial  of  justice,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  such  a  spirit.  It  was  difficult  to  define  what  was  a  litigious  spirit. 
The  sums  trifling  to  one  man  might  be  important  to  another,  and  he  who  appealed  for 
the  recovery  of  his  wages,  the  amount  of  which  might  appear  to  some  of  little 
concern,  might  feel  the  loss  of  seven  or  ten  shillings  more  severely  than  those  who 
legislated  might  feel  the  loss  of  £100.  There  was  as  much  reason  to  facilitate  the  re- 
covery of  a  just  debt  of  a  few  shillings  asof.£lOO.  It  was  a  grievousinjury  tothepoor,if 
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theyeouldnotrecoversmall suras onaccountoftheexpenses of  thesuit;  andtomeasures 
for  facilitating  the  recovery  of  such  sums,  he  was  decidedly  a  friend.     He  would 
tell  the  House  what  was  worse  than  a  spirit  of  litigation  ;  it  was  that  spirit  of  dis- 
content which  was  engendered  by  being-  told  that  the  injured  had  no  protection, 
and  no  alternative  but  an  acquiescence  in  injustice.     He  hoped  he  might  be  allowed 
to  refer  to  the  bill  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  which  he  had  introduced  list 
session.     It  was  entitled,   "A  bill  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  small  debts  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  for  the  establishment  of  local  jurisdictions  for  that  purpose." 
Although  his  bill  did  not  go  to  an  equal  extent  with  the  bill  now  proposed  to  be  in- 
troduced, yet  there  was  not  a  single  clause  of  it  that  might  not  be  inserted  in  the 
bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  his  speech 
that  evening.     He  (Mr.  Peel)  took  no  credit  to  himself  for  introducing  that  bill, 
for  the  merit  of  it  was  entirely  due  to   the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Althorp) ; 
and  it  was  only   because  the  bill  could  not  be  brought   forward  with  sufScient 
advantage  by  any  but  an  official  person,  that  the  noble  lord  had  delivered  over  to 
him  the  task  of  proceeding  w-ith  the  measure.     He  would  beg  leave  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  details  of  his  bill,  to  show  how  far  they  agreed  with  those  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman.     He  would  first  say,  that  he  had  a  great  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  new  tribunals,  if  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended  could 
be  accomplished  by  improving  the  old  tribunals  already  in  existence,  and  making 
them  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  wants  of  the  country. 
If,   in  such   a  case,  it  were  possible  so  to  improve  the  old  tribunals  as   to  meet 
the  ends  which  the  House  had  in  view,  it  would  have  all  the  advantages  attendant 
upon    them   which  were   derived  from    prescription    and   name.      There   already 
existed  in  this  country  an  institution  called  the  county  court,  which  was  capable  of 
answering  many  of  the  objects  of  the  new  tribunal.     He  would  propose  to  improve 
that  court'by  giving  to  it  a  moi-e  extensive  jurisdiction,  and  with  that  view,  all  that  his 
bill  intended  was  to  increase  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court.     The 
names  of  these  courts  were  familiar  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  would  claim 
for  them  a  greater  influence  than  if  the  House  were  to  establish  new  tribunals.     If, 
moreover,  county  courts  were  not  specially  abolished,  they  would  continue  in  exist- 
ence, and  there  would  be  two  separate  jurisdictions.     All  his  bill  had  proposed  to 
effect  was,  to  increase  the  amount  of  causes  in  the  county  courts  from  £2  to  £10. 
He  agreed  with  the  learned  and  hon.  member  in  excluding  from  the  county  courts 
all  cognizance  of  cases  of  freehold.     The  county  courts  were  held  at  fixed  periods, 
and  he  had  specified  the  smallest  number  of  sessions,   which  should  be  held;    but 
with  reference  to  the  extent  of  different  counties,   there  was  a  great  difficulty  in 
introducing  any  general  measure  which  would  suit  the  circumstances  of  all  counties, 
and  therefore  he  had  given  the  quarter  session  the  power  of  dividing  large  counties 
into  different  districts,  and  of  specifying  where  county  courts  should  be  held.     The 
magistrates  of  the  quarter  sessions   could  require  the  judges  of  the  county  courts 
to  hold  their  sessions  more  or  less  frequently,  if  they  thought  that  necessary.     He 
had  allowed  by  his  bill  parties  having  cause  of  action  above  i,'10  to  waive  their  right 
to  the  surplus,  and  to  proceed  in  the  county  courts  for  the  remainder.     He  had 
proposed  that  both  plaintiff"  and  defendant  should  be  examined  in  open  court,   and 
no  objection  should  be  made  to  a  witness  on  the  ground  of  incompetency,  leaving  his 
credibility  to  be  judged  of  by  the  jury.     He  had  required  the  trial  by  jury,  but  he 
doubted  much  the  necessity  of  unanimity  in  their  decisions   in    these  courts.     He 
believed  that  })ersons  in  the  county  courts  at  present  acting  as  jurors,  decided  cases 
without  coming  to  a  unanimous  decision.     The  question  then  was,   whether  the 
majority  of  the  jury  should  not,  in  the  proposed  measure,  be  made  capable  of  deciding 
whatever  case  was  brought  before  them  ?    This  was  a  question  for  future  and  grave 
consideration.     If  unanimity  were  to  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  jury,  the  right 
of  challenging  them  should  then  be  allowed,  and  that  was  a  machinery  of  ratlier  a 
cumbrous  nature,  which  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  exclude  from  such  courts. 
He  (Mr.  Peel)  also  pro])osed  to  give  this  court  the  power  to  order  the  defendant,  in 
case  the  suit  was  decided  against  him,  to  pay  the  amount  awarded,  if  the  court  should 
so  think  fit,  by  instalments.     He  did  not  propose  that  in  a  case  where  an   honest 
defendant  was  anxious  and  willing  to  pay  oun;  of  the  earnings  of  his  labour,  that  he 
should  be  driven  at  once  to  execution,  but  he  would  afford  him  time  to  satisfv  the 
58— Vol.  n. 
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demaml  awarded  against  him.  Another  provision  he  had  made  was,  that  in  no  case 
should  the  renicdy  lie  against  the  person,  but  against  his  property,  and  lie  proposed 
that  execution  against  the  property  should  issue  in  whatever  county  it  might  be 
situated.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  process  by  which  these  provisions 
were  to  be  carried  into  effect.  [Here  the  right  hon  gentleman  read  from  the  draft 
of  his  bill  the  wording  of  the  plea,  which  was  confined  simply  to  the  cause  of  action, 
the  defendant  being  limited  to  a  denial  of  the  debt,  or  a  prQof  of  payment.]  The 
fees  of  court  were  limited  by  a  table  in  the  Appendix,  and  a  debt  of  ^10  could  be 
recovered,  so  far  as  the  court  was  concerned,  for  the  expense  of  4.s.  or  5.v.  Tlie  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  it  was  impossible.to  regulate  by  any  such  means,  and  they  would 
remain  the  same  as  at  present.  The  greatest  ditficulty  had  been,  to  deal  with  tlie 
courts  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  corporate  towns.  He  had  not  abolished  these, 
but  he  had  given  to  the  county  courts  a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  being  perfectly 
sure  that  the  cheaper  and  better  process  in  tlie  new  courts,  would  induce  all  persons 
to  resort  to  them,  and  that  the  exclusive  courts  would  die  out  of  themselves.  The 
greatest  remaining  difficulty  was,  who  should  be  the  judges,  and  from  whom  the 
appointment  should  proceed ;  for  objections  had  been  made  to  increasing  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Crown.  If  the  residence  of  the  judges  within  their  counties  were  a 
sine  qua  non,  the  appointments  would  be  objects  of  local  patronage :  but  if  resident, 
a  lower  salary  would  tempt  them  to  accept  office ;  and  the  whole  object  might  be 
effected  at  a  smaller  sum  than  had  been  imagined,  and  certainly  at  much  less  than 
=£130,000  a  year.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  expense  should  altogether  fall  upon 
the  Consolidated  Fund;  for  the  fees,  though  not  taken  bj'  the  judges,  would  forma 
fund,  out  of  which  their  salaries  might  be  paid.  As  to  the  tenure  of  office,  tiie 
question  was,  whether  the  Judge  should  be  a  local  barrister  or  not?  If  he  were  a 
practising  barrister,  his  practice  in  the  superior  courts  would  give  him  a  knowledge 
of  the  daily  progress  of  the  law,  which  is  improved  as  science  advances;  and  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  every  improvement  must  be  es'teemed  a  great  advantage.  Be- 
sides, his  residence  in  that  seat  of  law  from  which  its  ramifications,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  truly  stated,  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  must  also 
be  considered  as  a  circumstance  which  would  entitle  him  to  greater  weight  in  the 
court  in  which  he  presided,  than  he  could  otherwise  hope  to  possess.  He  thought 
he  had  now  said  enough  to  show  that  degree  of  concurrence  in  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  which  would  naturally  preclude  him  from  any  other 
course  than  that  of  voting  for  his  bill.  He  trusted  he  might  be  allowed  to  consider 
himself  the  associate  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  these  reforms,  and  he 
accordinghy  most  cheerfully  offered  him  his  assistance ;  and  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  bill  were  such  as  would  enable  him  to  dispense  with  his  own,  he  would 
most  heartily  rejoice  in  such  a  conclusion  of  his  labours. 
Leave  was  given  to  brrng-in  the  bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

May  17,  1830. 

[The  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  appeared  to  night  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  House,  subsequently  to  his  father's  death,  which  had  occurred 
on  the  3rd  of  May] . 

Mr.  E.  Davenport,  on  presenting  a  petition,  signed  by  25,000  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Birmingham,  praying  for  a  Reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the  subject. 

Secretary  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  never  was  more  surprised  than  by  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  informed  him  that  he  should 
state,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  on  presenting  the  petition,  some  facts  in  opposition 
to  the  statements  which  he  (Sir  Piobert  Peel)  had  made  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
lie  had  quoted  various  facts  to  show  that  Birmingham  was  not  in  that  state  of  extreme 
and  overwhelming  distress,  past  all  hopes  of  relief,  that  had  been  stated  on  several 
occasions.  The  hon.  member  had  been  since  that  time  getting  information  on  the 
spot,  and,  after  all  his  local  enquiries,  what  refutation  had  he  given  to  his  statements  ? 
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He  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member,  that  he  would 
allow  him  to  select  what  indications  he  pleased  of  increasing  prosperity,  and  that  he 
would  leave  the  House  to  judge  by  the  indications  selected  by  him,  whether  or  not 
Birmingham  were  in  that  state  of  distress  described.  He  had  then  stated  that  there 
was  an  increased  consumption  of  articles  subject  to  Excise-duties,  which  argued  no 
distress  among  the  poor.  He  had  also  stated,  that  on  all  the  turnpike  roads  about 
Birmingham  there  wa^  a  great  increase  of  tolls,  and  that  on  every  canal  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  there  were  proofs  of  an  increased  traffic  ;  and  the  hon. 
gentleman,  leaving  his  statement  as  to  the  roads  untouched — leaving  unnoticed  his 
proofs  of  increased  consumption — had  stated  that  there  was  in  one  single  canal  a 
large  increase,  which  he  ascribed  to  other  causes  than  the  increase  of  prosperity,  and 
which,  he  said,  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase  of  traffic  on  the  canal. 
But  the  hon.  member  had  by  this  confirmed  his  argument.  He  had  not  con- 
tradicted by  facts,  after  all  his  enquiries,  one  single  statement  which  he  (.Sir  R.  Peel) 
had  formerly  made  to  the  House,  to  show  that  Birmingham  was  increasing  in 
prosperity.  The  hon.  member  proved  by  his  admission,  that  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  prosperity  of  Birmingham.  The  only  other  point  to  which  the  hon*.  gentleman 
had  adverted,  was  the  increase  of  four-wheeled  carriages.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
found  out  that  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  had  changed  their  gigs  into  four- 
wheeled  pony  chaises,  which  accounted,  he  thought,  for  the  increase  of  four-wheeled 
carriages.  He  had  quoted  the  increase  of  different  kinds  of  carriages  formerly,  to 
show  that  the  middle  and  lower  classes  had  increased  in'comforts.  Had  he  referred 
only  to  such  carriages  as  were  used  by  the  rich,  he  should  have  been  told  that  these 
wei'e  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  that  the  poor  were  sutFering.  He  had  quoted  the 
number  of  two-wheeled  cariages,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  number  of  four-wheeled 
ones,  because  the  two-wheeled  ones — the  gigs — were  used  by  the  lower  and  middle 
classes,  and  the  increase  in  them  showed  that  the  lower  and  middle  classes  had  in- 
creased their  enjoyments — their  comforts  and  luxuries.  The  hon.  gentleman  said, 
that  only  one  four-wheeled  carriage  had  been  added  to  the  number  in  Birmingham 
for  many  years.  He  did  not  know  where  the  hon.  gentleman  got  his  information, 
but  he  could  assure  him  that  the  returns  in  his  possession  showed  a  considerably 
larger  increase.  As  he  wished  to  quote  no  returns  not  in  the  possession  of  every 
hon.  member,  if  the  hon.  member  would  move  for  those  in  his  possession  he  would 
second  his  motion. 

Mr.  E.  Davenport  said,  he  would  save  him  the  trouble. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  did  not  want  to  be  saved  the  trouble.  He  wanted 
the  hon.  member,  and  all  other  hon.  members  who  complained  of  fhe  effects 
of  that  bill  which  bore  his  name,  and  who  continually  stated  that  it  had  been 
productive  of  evil  to  the  country — he  wanted  those  hon.  members  to  hear  the 
facts  which  disproved  their  assertions.  He  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  the  number  both  of  two-wheeled  and  four-wheeled  carriages  had  increased 
in  Birmingham ;  and  he  had  quoted  that  increase  to  show  that  the  people 
had  increased  in  comforts  and  luxuries,  which  he  took  to  be  an  indication  of  in- 
creasing prosperity.  In  order  to  obtain  the  information,  he  had  applied  to  the  Ex- 
cise and  to  the  Tax-office,  and  had  required  as  full  and  accurate  a  return  as  possible 
of  all  the  carriages  that  paid  taxes.  There  could  be  no  higher  authority  than  the 
returns  of  the  Excise  and  Tax-offices;  and  if  their  accounts  of  the  number  of  four 
and  two-wheeled  carriages  showed  an  increase  in  them,  what  better  proof  could  be 
obtained  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Birmingham  ?  He  had  not  rested  his  proofs, 
however,  on  this  alone.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  an  increased  revenue  raised 
from  the  people,  by  an  increase  of  taxation,  was  no  proof  of  their  increasing  prosperity. 
But  when  he  found,  though  the  rate  of  taxation  was  not  increased,  though  it  was 
even  diminished,  that  the  revenue  increased,  was  not  that  a  proof  that  the  people 
possessed  an  increased  means  of  consumption — that  they  actually  consumed  more,  and 
were  increasing  in  comfort?  The  hon.  member  stated,  that  there  was  only  one 
additional  four-wheeled  carriage  in  Birmingham  for  ten  years :  but  this  -was  a 
mistake ;  and  he  wished  that  the  returns  he  quoted  were  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
that  every  member  might  correct  him  if  he  made  a  mistatement.  In  1819,  then, 
the  number  of  four-wheeled  carriages  in  Birmingham  was  38;  in  1820,  38;  in 
1821,  38;  in  1822,  44;  in  1823,  55;  in  1824,  G8 ;  in  1825,  94;  in  182G,  106;  in 
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1827,  137;  in  1828,  157.  Thus,  since  1819,  when  tlie  bill  was  passed,  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  said  had  ruined  Birmingham — which  the  petitioners  said  had 
involved  that  town  in  bankruptcy,  and  made  it  unable  to  pay  rates  and  taxes — 
[Mr.  E.  Davenport  was  understood  to  deny  this.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  had  taken 
down  the  words  of  the  petition] — this  Birmingham,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
bill  of  1819,  had  then  only  thu'ty-eight  carriages,  and  in  1828  it  had  no  less  than 
157.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  accounted  for  this  by  saying,  that  the  people  had 
converted  all  their  gigs  into  four-wheeled  pony  chaises  ;  that  all  the  people  who  had 
kept  a  taxed  cart  and  one  horse,  had  changed  their  vehicles  for  a  pony  chaise, 
Now,  if  the  hon.  member's  statement  were  true,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  great 
reduction  of  the  number  of  two-wheeled  carriages;  that  was  the  way  the  hon. 
gentleman  accounted  for  the  increase  of  the  four-wheeled  carriages.  But  if  the  gigs 
had  been  so  converted,  the  two-wheeled  carriages  must  be  put  an  end  to ;  but  the 
returns  by  no  means  bore  out  the  statement  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  It  appeared  by 
them  that  the  number  of  these  vehicles  in  Birmingham,  in  1819,  was  301,  and  that 
from  that  time  they  had  increased  in  regular  progression,  up  to  1828,  when  they 
amounted  to  470.  The  hon.  member  stated  that  Birmingham  was  in  such  a  state  of 
distress  that  it  could  not  pay  rates  and  taxes  ;  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saj'ing  that 
Birmingham  paid  its  taxes  and  rates  as  well  now  as  at  any  period.  [Mr.  E.  Daven- 
port was  understood  again  to  dissent  from  the  statement  about  the  taxes  and  rates.] 
It  was  said  (continued  Sir  R.  Peel)  that  by  the  bill  of  1819,  Birmingham  had  been 
so  much  reduced,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  it,  that  prices  had  been  reduced 
56  per  cent,  while  the  burden  of  taxation  had  been  increased  beyond  the  power  of 
the  people  to  pay  to  the  same  amount.  The  hon.  member  stated  as  a  consequence 
of  that  bill,  that  the  inhabitaTils  could  not  pay  their  rates  and  taxes ;  but  he  should 
be  able  to  show  that  the  rates  and  taxes  were  never  levied  there  with  greater  ease 
than  at  present.  He  had  a  return  of  the  arrears  of  rates  at  different  years ;  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  those  arrears  amounted,  in  1818,  to  £3,904;  in  1820,  to 
£8,571 ;  and  in  1829,  to  £1,031.  He  had  a  similar  return  also,  as  to  the  arrears  of 
taxes,  which  he  would  read  to  the  House. — In  the  year  1819,  the  amount  of  taxes 
assessed  on  Birmingham  for  the  half-year  ending  on  the  5th  of  April,  was  ,£18,000  ; 
of  these  taxes  the  amount  paid  was  only  £7,000,  while  the  arrears  were  £11,000. 
In  the  year  1821,  the  arrears  were  £10,324.  In  the  year  1823  they  were  £7,899  ; 
and  in  1825,  the  year  of  prosperity,  be  it  recollected,  the  arrears  were  £5,748.  In 
1828  they  had  fallen  to  £1,734,  and  last  year  they  were  only  £2,522.  Indeed,  he 
believed  that  there  never  had  been  less  distress  at  any  period  in  Birmingham  than  at 
the  presetit  moment.  The  hon.  member  had  formerly  stated,  that  the  consumption 
of  butchers'  meat  in  Birmingham  had  decreased  one  third  ;  he  knew  not  from  what 
sources  the  hon.  gentleman  derived  his  information  on  that  subject;  but  be  was 
certain  that  the  statement  of  the  consumption  of  meat  being  one  third  less  than  it 
had  been  was  not  supported  by  the  fact.  To  show  that  the  condition  of  the 
workino-  classes  was  not  deteriorated,  he  would  advert  to  the  returns  connected  with 
the  savings'  bank.  The  total  amount  of  money  deposited  there  was  about  £50,000, 
and  the  total  number  of  accounts  actually  opened  was  3,547.  In  the  last  month  the 
amount  of  money  taken  out  was  £1,252,  and  the  amount  paid  in,  £2,403,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £1,150,  money  paid  into  the  savings'  bank.  But  this  was  not  all  The 
payments  oi  every  kind  on  every  article  of  taxation  had  received  a  sensible  increase. 
The  taxes  had  increased  on  windows,  on  houses,  on  servants,  on  horses,  on  carriages, 
and  on  dogs,  indeed  on  every  article  of  luxury,  enjoyment,  or  necessity,  except  two, 
and  he  would  give  the  hon.  member  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  :  they 
were  the  taxes  on  horse-dealers  and  hair-powder.  Pie  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
pursue  this  subject  further.  The  hon.  member  had  not  been  able  to  impugn  any  of 
the  statements  he  had  formerly  put  forth  ;  and  having,  therefore,  shown  that  the 
situation  of  the  population  of  Birmingham  was  not  such  as  he  represented,  he  should 
not  trouble  the  House  with  any  further  details. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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In  the  debate  which  took  place  on  Mr.  Robert  Grant's  motion,  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Jews'  Relief  Bill, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows: — I  shall  endeavour,  Sir,  to  condense  into  the 
shortest  possible  compass  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  present' occasion.    As  I  had  not 
the  advantage  of  being  here  on  the  former  discussion,  I  hope  the  House  will  bear 
with  me  should  I  trouble  them  with  any  thing  that  they  may  have  heard  before.     I 
must  set  out  by  saying,  that  I  cannot  support  this  bill.     I  do  not  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  nor  can  I  help  objecting  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  sought  to  esta- 
blish that  principle.     The  bill  professes  to  limit  itself  to  giving  relief  from  all  civil 
disabilities  to  all  the  Jewish  subjects  of  his  majesty;  but  that  is  not  the  sole  object 
to  which  the  bill  is  limited.     I  will  not  say  that  it  is  a  bill  for  unchristianizing  the 
legislature,  but  I  will  say  that  one  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  this  measure 
will  be,  that  every  one  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  which  give  us  assurance  of 
Christianity  must  be  abolished.  I  take  it  that  it  follows  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of 
this  measure — that  every  man,  to  whatever  sect  or  persuasion  he  may  belong,  will 
be  entitled  to  prescribe  the  form  of  affirmation  by  which  he  may  give  assurance  to 
the  state  of  his  fidelity.     The  session  before  the  last  we  were  called  on  to  give  our 
support  to  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters ;  and  last  session  we 
passed  a  bill  for' the  relief  of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects;  therefore  it  is 
said  that  we  are  bound,  in  consistency,  to  follow  up  those  measures  by  adopting  the 
present  measure.     I  hear  this  with  regret,  because  I  hear  it  for  the  first  time.     In 
the  discussions  respecting  either  the  Catholics  or  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  nothing 
of  the  sort  was  ever  intimated ;  it  was  never  stated  to  us  that  because  we  admitted 
our  fellow  Christians  to  a  participation  of  power,  that  therefore,  as  an  unavoidable  and 
necessary  consequence,  we  were  bound  to  admit  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  constitution 
men  who  reject  Christianity  altogether.     Some  most  forcible  appeals  were  made  to 
us  on  the  ground  of  the  common  Christianity  of  the  parties  applying  for  relief.     In 
the  speeches  of  Burke,  and  in  his  recorded  sentiments,  as  contained  in  his  writings, 
we  learn  that  he  rested  his  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  concession  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  upon  the  Christianity  of  that  body  ;  so  of  Mr.  Grattan,  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  of  all  the  great  and  eminent  advocates  of  that  cause ;  even  my  right  hon. 
friend  on  ray  left,  in  pressing  their  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  last  ses- 
sion, observed,  that  "  when  serving  with  Protestants  in  the  army,  they  entered  to- 
gether the  same  breach,  they  fought  together  on  the  same  field,  reposed  together  in 
the  same  grave,  and  rested  their  hopes  of  future  happiness  upon  the  merits  of  a 
common  Redeemer" — those  appeals  were  forcibly  made,  and  successfidly  made  ;   for 
it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  Protestants  and  Catliolics  admitted  the  same  great  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.     But  if  this  bill  pass,  though  it  may  apparently  be  limited  to 
the  Jews,  and  though,  confining  our  view  solely  to  this  bill,  it  does  not  go  beyond 
that  class  of  men ;  yet  we  shall,  if  this  be  agreed  to,  have  to  pass  other  bills  most 
objectionable  in  my  views  of  the  constitution.    It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  we  pass 
this  bill,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  every  form  of  oath  which  requires 
a  profession  of  the  Cliristian  faith  must  be  abandoned.  Now,  this  is  a  most  important 
alteration  in  the  usages  of  this  country.    Before  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters 
were  excluded,   there  was  still  a  necessity  for  all  public  functionaries  to  profess 
Christianity;  from  the  earliest  period  abelief  in  Christianity  was  required  as  necessary  to 
official  appointments  or  to  seats  in  parliament.    No  person  who  rejected  Christianity 
coidd  obtain  office ;  therefore,  from  the  first,  our  constitution  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  Christian.    Here,  then,  we  have  an  evident  and  palpable  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  as  admitted  and  recognised  in  the  earliest  periods ;  and 
where  is  the  urgency  of  this  vast  change  ?     What  is  it  that  requires  this  departure 
from  the  first  principles  of  our  constitution  ?     What  is  the  case  made  out  respectino- 
the  Jews  ?    It  would  seem — I  take  my  information  from  a  book  which,  I  understand, 
is  written  by  a  very  respectable  Jew,  and  is  considered  a  work  of  authority — that 
there  are  resident  in  the  united  kingdom  about  27,000  Jews,  natural-born  subjects 
of  his  majesty,  of  whom  20,000  are  resident  in  London,  7,000  Jews  in  the  other  parts 
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of  the  kingdom ;  and  for  these  27,000  or  30,000  individuals  I  am  invited  to  depart 
from  the  princij.'le  which  has  been  acted  on  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  constitution. 
I  am  told  the  Jew  is  degraded  by  his  exclusion — he  is  not  excluded  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Catliolic  and  the  Dissenter  were — he  is  not  excluded  by  any  thing  in 
the  nature  of  a  taunt  upon  his  form  or  profession  of  faith.  The  Jew  is  excluded 
merely  because  the  legislature  requires,  as  the  great  principle  of  civil  government, 
that  all  persons  admitted  to  office  should  acknowledge  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  Jew  is  not  a  degraded  subject  of  the  state;  he  is  rather 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  alien-  -he  is  excluded  because  he  will  not  amalgamate 
with  us  in  any  of  his  usages  or  habits — he  is  regarded  as  a  foreigner.  In  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  their  domestic  usages,  their  institutions  respecting  marriage,  and  in  a 
variety  of  other  points,  we  find  enough  to  account  for  the  prejudice  which  exi;-ts 
against  them.  We  find  them  in  the  possession  of  political  privileges  in  France,  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America — in  the  last  during  a  j)eriod  of 
forty  years,  and  in  the  two  former  during  the  last  fil'teen  years,  and  only  two  Jews 
have  in  that  time  been  admitted  to  political  ofSces  [hearQ.  I  think  I  understand 
tliat  cheer.  I  understand  it  to  mean,  that,  since  so  few  have  been  admitted,  there  is 
no  danger  in  admitting  tlie  English  Jews  to  political  power.  Now  the  inference  I 
draw  from  it  is,  that  if  the  Jews  expect  to  derive  so  little  advantage-from  the  removal 
of  disabilities,  the  practical  benefit  to  them  must  be  very  small;  and  for  such  a  trifle 
are  we  to  depart  from  what  has  formed  for  centuries  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution  ?  Does  the  House  suppose  that  the  people  of 
England  are  indifferent  because  no  petitions  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  this 
House?  On  the  contrary,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  sense  of  the  people  of 
England  is  opposed  to  concessions  of  this  nature,  and  I  will  venture  to  predict  that 
the  result  will  prove  that  affirmation  to  be  well  founded,  if  the  House  is  prepared 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  Deists,  Atheists,  and  other  infidels  may  hold  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  possess  seats  in  the  legislature,  then  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  revolt  the  feelings  of  the  country.  ¥ot  fifteen  years,  in  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  have  they  been  entitled  to  all  privileges,  and  during  forty  years  have 
they  possessed  those  advantages  in  the  United  States;  yei  during  the  whole  of  those 
periods  not  one  of  them  has  obtained  a  seat  in  the  legislatures  of  those  countries, 
only  one  has  been  appointed  to  a  high  situation  at  Amsterdam,  and  one  has  been 
made  mayor  of  New  York;  and  that  convinces  me  that  the  exclusion  of  Jews  does 
not  arise  from  their  political  incapacities,  but  from  their  own  peculiar  institutions  and 
usages.  So  much  for  the  principle  of  the  measure.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  cairy  it  into  efiect  I  look  upon  as  equally  objectionable.  Its  advocates 
propose  to  abolish  all  disabilities  on  account  of  religious  opinions.  The  hon.  member 
fur  Clare  would  have  every  man  allowed  to  worship  God  as  he  might  think  proper; 
but  if  the  present  bill  be  passed,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  worship  God 
at  all.  The  Deist  and  the  avowed  infidel  are  admitted  into  parliament  under  this 
bill.  From  its  jirovisions  this  principle  necessarily  flows,  that  political  power  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  unconnected  with  religious  belief — that,  I  take  it,  is  a  legitimate  con- 
sequence of  its  enactment.  Now,  if  that  be  intended,  whv  not  avow  it  at  once  and 
for  ever?  Does  any  man  in  this  House  suppose  that  this  is  the  last  bill  which  will 
be  passed  upon  this  matter  of  religious  freedom,  as  it  is  called?  There  are  at  the 
present  moment  three  great  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  eligible  to  high  political 
office  and  to  seats  in  parliament;  but  they  are  all  required  to  be  Christians;  these 
are  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  Roman  Cathc/lics,  and  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England — and  now  we  are  called  on  to  admit  the  Jews:  but  are  there  no  Chris- 
tians excluded?  What  becomes  of  the  Quakers?  Vv  by  is  not  a  bill  brought  in  for 
their  admission  also?  [hear!^  I  again  hail  those  cheerf — if  the  Jew  be  admitted, 
there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  Quaker  is  equally  well  entitled.  Why  not  one  as  well 
as  the  other?  Are  you  afraid  of  the  consequences?  [No,  iio,  no.']  Observe  the 
admission — if  this  bill  be  allowed  to  pass,  other  bills,  a  fortiori,  must  pass.  Is  it  wise, 
then,  to  disturb  yearly  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country  by  separate 
bills  for  the  relief  of  the  several  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  the  disabilities 
which  from  the  earliest  period  the  constitution  imposed  upon  them  ?  If  the  measure 
be  right,  establish  it  fully  and  for  all,  and  let  us  not  have  a  bill  one  year  for  one  set 
of  men,  and  another  year  for  another.    1  know'  of  no  tenet  of  Quakerism  which  ought 
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to  exclude  Quakers  from  the  enjoyment  of  political  power  if  the  Jews  are  to  be  ad- 
niitted.  It  is  said  that  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  placed  the  Jews  in  a  worse  situation 
than  before— that  the  more  the  space  was  narrowed  the  greater  was  the  suffering — 
to  spealf  mathematically,  the  intensity  of  the  suffering  varied  inversely  with  the  space 
operated  on.  But  I  repeat,  that  if  the  Jews  are  entitled  to  this  relief,  so  are  the 
Quakers — so  are  the  Separatists.  On  these  grounds,  then,  Sir,"I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit  the  principle,  and  I  object  to  the  mode  of  giving  effect  to  the  bill;  and  I 
confess  I  do  so  with  much  regret.  There  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
themselves  which  ought  to  create  the  slightest  prejudice  against  them.  The  upper 
classes  of  that  people  are  eminent  for  charity  and  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow  men,  and  the  lower  classes  are  not  marked  by  any  vices  beyond  what  is 
common  amongst  persons  in  that  rank  of  life.  I,  therefore,  cannot  but  feel  the 
necessity  of  opposition  as  most  painful;  but  there  has  been  no  case  of  practical 
oppression  shown,  to  call  on  us  to  give  them  relief.  So  far  as  landed  estates  are  con- 
cerned, I  see  no  objection  to  the  Jews  being  empowered  to  hold  them;  my  own 
opinion  is,  that  they  can  do  so  already;  but  in  that  I,  of  course,  submit  to  higher 
authority  than  my  own;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  it  requires  no  new  law  to 
enable  them  to  hold  estates  in  land.  At  an  early  period,  eleven  learned  judges  gave 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  Jews,  being  native  born,  are  capable  of  holding  land.  But 
if  there  be  doubts  on  the  subject,  I  shall  not  object  to  a  bill  to  grant  them  rehef. 
The  late  Lord  Ellenborough  contented  himself  wdth  such  a  title  as  a  Jew  could  make 
to  land;  he  purchased  an  estate  of  Mr.  Goldschmidt,  and  after  that  I  think  we  need 
have  little  doubt  that  Jews  may  hold  land  and  can  make  good  titles.  With  respect 
to  the  present  bill,  I  think  it  cannot  be  so  amended  as  to  meet  my  views,  and  there- 
fore I  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  I  must  oppose  it;  foreseeing  its  consequences,  I 
cannot  give  it  my  support. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  negatived  by  228 
against  1G5;  majority,  63. 


ENGLISH  IN  ALGIERS. 
May  20,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  said  he  would  ask  a  question  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department.  It  was  understood  that  a  frigate  had  been  some  time  since 
despatched  to  Algiers,  with  a  view  of  removing  from  that  city  the  British  consul 
and  all  other  British  subjects  resident  there.  When,  however,  the  frigate  arrived 
off  the  coast,  the  commander  of  the  French  blockading  squadron,  it  was  said,  pre- 
vented the  vessel  from  approaching  Algiers,  and  she  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Malta. 
Now,  he  asked  if  any  mode  had  been  adopted  to  carry  the  original  intention  of 
Government  into  effect,  or  whether  the  French  admiral,  having  sent  the  frigate  away, 
had  taken  any  measure  to  secure  the  safety  of  those  persons  ? 

Sir  Robekt  Peel  said,  he  could  give  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  a  very  satis- 
factory answer.  It  was  well  known  that  a  blockade  of  Algiers  hail  for  some  time 
been  undertaken  by  a  French  squadron;  and  when  it  became  notorious  that  P" ranee 
was  fitting  out  a  very  considerable  expedition  against  that  place,  the  British  govern- 
ment thought  it  right  to  despatch  a  frigate  to  remove  the  wives  and  children  of 
British  subjects  from  Algiers,  in  order  tliat  they  might  not  be  present  during  the 
siege.  The  British  frigate  arrived  there,  and  took  on  board  all  the  women  and 
children,  except  the  wife  of  the  consul,  who  was  unable  to  leave  the  place  in  conse- 
quence of  illness,  and  could  not,  therefore,  take  advantage  of  the  opportunit}'.  On 
leaving  Algiers  a  communication  took  place  between  the  captain  of  the  Britisli  ship 
of  war,  and  the  officer  who  had  the  chief  command  of  the  Frencli  blockade  flotilla. 
That  individual  intimated  a  doubt  to  the  commander  of  the  British  frigate,  whether 
he  could,  consistently  with  his  instructions,  permit  him  to  return  to  take  away  the 
wife  of  the  British  consul;  but  he  said  that  he  would  state  the  circumstance  to  his 
adm.iral,  and  ask  his  orders.  The  instructions,  in  all  cases  of  blockade,  were,  he 
believed,  the  same  ;  but  it  was  customary  to  admit  exceptions  in  the  case  of  packets, 
and  certain  ships  of  friendly  nations.  Previously,  however,  to  the  French  admiral 
giving  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  French  government  itself  heard  of  the  circum- 
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stance,  and  inamediatcly  interfered,  There  was  no  necessity  for  making  any  further 
application,  as  the  French  jjovernment  stated  at  once  that  the  officer  had  misconstrued 
his  instructions,  and  that  tliere  was  not  the  least  intention  of  interrupting  the  usual 
system  which  prevailed  between  friendly  nations.  Even  before  the  i3ritish  govern- 
ment had  sent  the  ship  of  war  to  remove  the  women  and  children  to  this  country, 
the  French  government  had  taken  measures  to  secure  the  safety  of  all  Europeans 
in  Algiers. 

Sir.  R.  Wilson  said,  he  was  perfectly  gratified  and  delighted  with  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  secretary. 


MEXICO. 
May  20,  1830. 

Mr.  Huskisson  having  brought  up  a  petition  from  the  merchants  of  Liverpool, 
relating  to  their  commercial  intercourse  with  Mexico, — 

Sir  Robekt  Peel  said,  he  felt  that  he  should  not  only  be  excused,  but  that  he 
should  stand  justified,  if  he  abstained  from  entering  into  the  discussion  of  any  of  those 
imjiortant  points  upon  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  touched.  He  did  not  quarrel 
with  the  introduction  of  those  points  by  his  right  hon.  friend  in  the  speech  he  had  just 
delivered.  His  objection  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  them  was  founded  on  higher 
grounds.  He  stood  there  in  a  position  difl'erent  from  that  of  his  right  hon.  friend. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  very  justly  observed,  that  he  spoke  there  as  an  indivi- 
dual member  of  that  House.  The  government,  consequently,  were  not  responsible 
for  the  opinions  expressed,  or  the  doctrines  laid  down,  by  his  right  hon.  friend. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  place  in  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  as  a  minister,  ought 
to  enter  into' a- discussion  of  the  future  policy  of  the  country.  Neither  should 
he  be  justified  in  going  into  those  questions  of  national  rights  upon  which  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  touched;  for  though  these  were  apparently  of  an  abstract 
nature,  yet  his  right  hon.  friend  had  g-iven  them  a  practical  application.  He 
felt,  therefore,  that  duty  imposed  silence  upon  him  with  regard  to  these  topics. 
Upon  one  point  only  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  speech  did  he  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  say  any  thing.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  insisted  on  two  things;  first, 
he  had  said  that  England  had  imposed  upon  itself  an  obligation  to  protect  Mexico 
and  Colombia  from  any  attack  on  the  part  of  Spain  from  the  island  of  Cuba; 
and  that  England  had  contracted  this  obligation  in  consequence  of  past  transactions, 
but  especially  in  consequence  of  an  interdict  which  she  had  laid  upon  these  provinces, 
forbidding  them,  it  was  said,  from  making  an  attack  on  Cuba.  Secondly,  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  laid  down,  that  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  powers,  had 
a  right  to  prevent  Spain  from  continuing  hostilities  against  Mexico  and  Colombia. 
On  the  latter  point  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  abstain  from  discussion,  because  ^t  would 
lead  him  into  the  future  policy  of  this  country.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  he 
must  preface  what  he  had  to  say  by  tlie  expression  of  the  regret  he  felt  that  any 
misunderstanding  should  have  gone  abroad  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance. 
The  question  was  simply  this — whether  any  such  interdict  had  been  laid  by  this 
country  on  Mexico  and  Colombia  as  ought  to  call  upon  us  to  prevent  an  expedition 
against  those  provinces,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  from  Cuba.  It  was  with  surprise  that 
lie  heard  his  right  hun.  friend  say,  that  there  had  been  such  an  interdict;  for  the 
language  of  Mr.  Canning,  both  in  that  house,  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  his  despatches, 
was,  that  England  would  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  contest  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies.  Mr.  Canning  had  indeed  said,  that  this  country  deplored  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  hostilities;  but  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  invariably  said  Kingland 
would  preserve  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  contest.  Now,  he  was  bound  to  admit  that 
if  this  country  had  interdicted  Mexico  and  Colombia  from  attacking  Cuba,  or  that 
if  it  had  prevented  such  an  attack  by  remonstrances,  which  amounted  to  an  interdict, 
then  in  such  a  case  we  should  have  departed  from  that  strict  and  impartial_  neutrality 
which  was  invariably  professed  by  Mr.  Canning.  With  this  view,  the  propriety  of 
which  he  presumed  no  one  would  be  found  to  question,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  character  of  that  distinguished  statesman  was  deeply  involved  in  the  solution 
of  the  question;  and  the  House  therefore,  he  was  sure,  would  think  him  justified  in 
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going  into  some  details,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  misconception  which  had 
unhappily  gone  abroad  respecting  this  affair.  In  the  first  place,  then,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  interdict,  or  of  remonstrances  which  would 
amount  to  an  interdict.  There  was  no  written  record,  as  his  right  hon,  friend  ad- 
mitted, of  any  thing  of  the  kind;  and  this,  if  such  interdict  or  remonstrances  had 
been  made,  was  at  once  against  the  established  usage  of  the  office,  and  at  total  vari- 
ance with  the  custom  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  no  less  remarkable  for  punctuality 
in  the  business  of  his  office,  than  he  was  for  brilliancy  of  eloquence  and  cogency  of 
reasoning  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  that  House.  The  absence,  then,  of  any 
written  record  was  the  first  ground  on  which  he  denied  that  there  had  been  any 
such  interdict  or  remonstrance.  In  the  next  place,  if  there  had  been  such  an  inter- 
dict, it  was  certain  that  it  was  never  issued  at  the  instance  of  Spain.  Spain  certainly 
was  never  aware  of  the  obligation  she  would  have  owed  to  us  for  such  an  interference  on 
our  part.  If  such  an  interference  had  taken  place,  it  was  not  probable  that  Mr.  Canning 
would  have  suffered  Spain  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  it;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
communications  with  that  country  to  warrant  the  belief  that  Spain  was  ever  informed 
that  any  thing  of  the  kind  took  place.  He  was  not  discussing  the  point  as  to  what 
course  ought  to  have  been  taken,  or  what  we  did  take,  but  whether,  even  if  we  had 
taken' that  course,  so  far  as  to  advise  the  governments  of  Mexico  and  Colombia,  it 
would  have  entailed  upon  us  the  moral  obligation  to  make  a  defensive  alliance 
with  those  powers  now,  to  prevent  any  attack  by  Spain  from  Cuba  upon  them.  It 
was  true  that  in  1820  the  government  of  the  United  States  did  advise  the  govern- 
ments of  Colombia  and  Mexico  to  abstain  from  any  attack  on  Cubn,  on  the  ground 
that  Russia  was  disposed  to  offer  her  mediation  with  Spain.  On  the  20th  of 
December,  1820,  Mr.  Clay  wrote  to  Mr.  Salassa,  the  minister  of  Colombia  at 
Washington,  informing  him  of  the  proposed  mediation  of  Russia  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies ;  and,  alluding  to  an  expedition  which  he  understood  to  be  then  in 
preparation  at  Carthagena,  destined  against  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  he  mentioned  that 
the  abstaining  from  sending  such  an  expedition  would  have  a  salutary  influence  in 
that  mediation  ;  he  hoped,  therefore,  th?t  the  government  of  Colombia  would  see  the 
importance  of  abstaining  from  the  intended  attack.  Now  surely  it  would  not  be 
contended,  that  if  Colombia  had  acted  upon  that  advice,  the  United  States  would 
have  thereby  contracted  an  obligation  to  make  a  defensive  alliance  with  it  against 
any  attack  from  Cuba.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Salassa  to  that  communication  was 
important :  he  said,  that  as  to  the  wish  of  the  United  States  for  suspending  any 
attack  about  to  be  made  by  Colombia  on  Cuba,  he  would  lose  no  time  in  communi- 
cating it  to  his  government ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  it  necessary  to  state,  that 
neither  by  official  communication,  nor  otherwise,  had  he  any  information  that  such 
an  attack  was  intended.  He  believed  the  report  to  be  rather  the  result  of  conjecture, 
founded,  probably,  upon  the  fitness  of  the  time  and  opporfimity  for  making  such  an 
attack.  He  added,  that  this  government  wanted  not  the  opportunity,  for  that  such 
an  attack  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  desirable  to  many  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Cuba 
itself.  But  in  the  whole  of  this  communication  he  never  once  mentioned  England, 
or  that  any  wish  had  been  expressed  on  her  part  that  such  an  attack  should  not  take 
place.  There  must,  then,  he  conceived,  be  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  his  hon. 
and  gallant  friend  (Sir  Robert  Wilson)  on  the  point  as  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning. ["  No,  no,"  from  Sir  R.  Wilson.]  It  was  certain,  however,  that  he  could  find 
no  trace  of  any  such  advice  having  been  given,  and  he  was  in  the  ministry  at  the 
time.  The  second  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
was,  that  Spain  had  no  notice  of  the  interference,  nor  was  in  any  way  aware  of  the 
obligation  she  was  under  to  this  country  on  that  account — an  obligation  wliich,  as 
he  had  observed,  Mr.  Canning  would  not  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  letting  Spain 
know  that  she  owed  us.  This  fact  was  of  itself  a  strong  one  against  the  probability 
that  any  advice  had  been  given,  or  request  made,  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
this  country ;  but  he  held  in  his  hand  a  document  which  he  thought  afforded  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  view  of  the  case.  He  knew  it  was  not  the  pt'ftc- 
tice  to  introduce  official  documents  of  this  kind  in  discussions  in  the  House;  but  the 
nature  of  the  present  case,  referring  in  a  great  degree  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, would  justify  tliis  departure  from  the  ordinary  practice.  The  document 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  was  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Canning  to  Mi\ 
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Dawkins,  our  minister,  who  was  proceeding  to  the  congress  at  Panama.     In  this 
despatch,  dated  March,  1826,  Mr.  Canning  pointed  out  how  earnestly  it  was  desired 
by  the  United  States,  by  France,  and  by  this  country,  that  Cuba  should  remain  a 
colony  of  Spain ;  but  it  was  added,  tliat  the  British  government  was  so  far  from 
denying  the  right  of  the  Mexican  state  to  attack  Cuba,  as  the  colony  of  a  country 
■with  which  she  was  at  war,  that  v.e  had  not  even  joined  the  United  States  of  North 
America  in  the  intimation  given  to  Mexico  and  Colombia,  that  the  abstaining  from 
such  an  attack  would  be  desirable,  or  made  any  communication  which  would  show 
that  an  attack  on  that  island  would  annoy  us.      This  fact,  coupled  with  the  absence 
of  any  document  of  Mr.  Canning's  in  the  Foreign  Office  showing  that  any  formal 
communication  was  made  to  the  Mexican  government  on   this  subject,  was,  he 
thought,  conclusive  that  no  such  communication  was  ever  made.     It   was  very 
probable,  that  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  the  Mexican  minister,  Mr.  Can- 
ning might  have  pointed  out  the  danger  which  would  have  attended  a  plan  with 
respect  to  Cuba,  which  had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  creating  an  insurrection  among 
the  slaves  of  that  island.     Mr.  Clay  himself,  it  was  certain,  did  point  out  the  im- 
policy of 'putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  one  part  of  the  population  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  other,  and  it  was  probable  that,  in  conversation  with  the  Mexican  minister, 
Mr.  Canning  might  have  expressed  his  concurrence  in  that  view,  and  also  have 
pointed  out  the  danger  that  would  arise  to  Jamaica  and  others  of  our  West-India 
colonies,  from  the  example  of  arming  the  slaves  of  Cuba.     Such  conversation  he 
had  no  doubt  did  take  place ;  but  there  existed  no  record  of  any  communication  of 
the  kind  having  been  made  to  the  Mexican  or  Colombian  government.     On  the 
contrary,  he  appealed  to  the  document  which  he  had  just  read,  to  show  that,  what- 
ever Mr.  Canning  might  have  thought  on  the  subject,  he  had  never  pledged  the 
authoritj^  of  this  country  to  any  endeavour  to  prevent  war  from  being  carried  on 
against  Cuba,  though  it  was  probable  that  he  might,  in  conversation,  have  expressed 
an  opinion  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  by  no  means  desirable.    What  he  had  now 
offered  was,  he  hoped,  sufficient  to  vindicate  this  country  from  any  moral  obligation 
to  defend  Mexico  from  any  attack  by  Spain,  through  Cuba.     At  the  same  time  he 
would  admit,  that  this  country  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the 
new  states  of  South  America,  or  had  any  wish  but  that  they  should  consolidate  their 
pov.er.     We  had  shown,  and  France  and  the  United  States  had  shown,  that  they, 
that  the  whole  world,  had  an  interest  in  the  tranquillity  of  those  states.     He  did  not 
know  where  his  right  hon.  friend  had  got  the  information  of  the  intended  attempt 
again  to  reduce  them  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  but  he  owned  he  should  regret  to 
hear  of  any  attempt  of  that  kind.     He  spoke  of  this,  not  viewing  it  as  a  question  of 
abstract  right,  but  rather  as  one  in  which  this  countr}'  would  offer  her  advice,  in  a 
tone  of  friendship  to  Spain,  and  he  believed  that  never  was  there  a  time  when  she 
was  more  disposed  to  listen  to  that  advice  than  at  present ;  and  knowing  this,  we 
should  not  discharge  our  duty  towards  her  as  a  friendly  state,  if  we  did  not  strenu- 
ously recommend  that  she  should  not  waste  the  resources  she  still  possessed  in  a 
fruitless  att'?mpt  to  reJuce  those  states  which  were  formerly  her  colonies;  and  that, 
if  she  did  not  recognise  their  indepenUcuce,  she  should  at  least  cease  to  carry  on  a 
war  against  them.     He  v^'ould  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  right  we  might  have 
to  demand  this,  for  that  would  be  entering  into  the  question  of  our  future  policy, 
upon  which  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  ]>rudent  for  him  to  touch  in  ad;*;  ussion  of 
this  kind;  but  undoubtedly,  in  common  with  every  other  maritime  pov. er,  we  had 
an  interest  in  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  between  the  new  states  of  South  America 
and  Spain,  inasmuch  as  the  continuance  of  hostilities  would  keep  up  those  ])iratical 
attacks,  which  were  so  frequent  upon  the  commerce  of  all  nations  in  the  seas  ad- 
joining those  states.     Spain  had,  indeed,  a  strong  interest  in  preventing  the  loss  of 
her  ])ossessions  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico;  but  beyond  these  she  ought  not  to  look; 
for  there  was  no  doubt  that  she  would  never  be  able  to  regain  those  she  had  lost; 
and  the  greatest  curse  which  could  fall  upon  her  would  be  to  gain  temporary  pos- 
scss^ion  of  two  or  three  fortified  places  in  those  states.     The  whole  of  her  influence 
in  Europe  would  be  paralysed  by  her  attempts  to  keep  up  even  a  few  sm-ill  places 
against  the  will  of  the  people.     For  the  sake  of  the  interest  of  Spain  her>>'ii',  then, 
he  should  regret  any  attempt  of  the  kind;  and  he  earnestly  hoped  she  would  attend 
to  the  advice  she  received  this  day  from  England,  of  whose  goodwill  she  must  now 
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be  convinced.  Nothing  would  be  more  injurious  to  Spain  tlian  sncli  a  course.  There 
were  examples  in  lier  own  histor^v,  to  wliich  his  right  hon.  friend  had  alUided,  which 
it  would  be  well  for  her  to  imitate.  In  the  year  1609  she  listened  to  the  friendly- 
advice  of  other  powers,  to  agree  to  a  truce  with  the  stat.es  of  the  Netherlands,  which, 
though  it  did  not  bring  about  a  recognition  of  their  independence  immediately,  yet 
eventually  led  to  that,  and  had  the  etfect,  with  some  slight  interruptions,  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  sanguinary  contests  which  she  had  carried  on  against  them.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  only  instance  in  her  history  in  which  she  had  recognised  the 
principle  of  friendly  mediation;  and  there  was  one  in  which  it  would  have  been 
well  for  this  country  if  it  had  taken  such  mediation  and  advice  in  the  prudent  and 
friendly  spirit  in  which  it  was  oifered.  In  the  contest  in  which  we  were  engaged  with 
our  North  American  colonies,  Spain,  in  the  year  1779,  seeing  the  fruitlessness  of  the 
attempts  we  were  making  to  i-etain  dominion  over  those  colonies  against  the  wishes 
of  their  inhabitants,  did,  as  a  friendly  state,  offer  her  advice,  that  if  we  did  not 
choose  to  recognise  the  independence  of  those  states,  we  should  at  least,  as  we  had 
suffered  considerably  in  the  contest,  cease  from  hostilities, — that  a  truce  should  be 
agreed  upon  for  a  time,  which,  without  any  compromise  of  the  right  of  either  party 
at  the  moment,  might  lead  eventually  to  an  amicable  termination  of  the  contest. 
This  advice  we  rejected,  and  what  did  we  gain  by  it?  After  continuing  the  contest 
for  a  few  years,  we  were  obliged  to  do  that  which  it  would  have  been  much  better 
to  have  done  sooner — we  recognised  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Spain 
was  now  in  a  situation  nearly  similar  to  the  situation  of  England  then  ;  and  if  she 
rejected  the  friendly  advice  which  England  and  other  states  gave  her,  she  would  find 
that  none  but  baneful  consequences  would  follow.  He  did  hope,  however,  that  she 
would  be  induced  to  listen  to  the  friendly  counsel  she  received,  and  not  waste  herself 
in  a  fruitless  contest,  that  could  never  restore  her  the  dominion  over  her  colonies, 
and  would  forfeit  for  her.  the  goodwill  of  those  powers  which  were  now  anxious  to 
promote  her  interests,  and  effect  an  accommodation  between  her  and  her  former 
colonies.  In  these  few  remarks  he  hoped  the  House  would  find  a  proof  that  the 
ministers  of  this  countr}'  had  not  looked  with  an  eye  of  indifference  on  the  pros- 
perity and  political  relations  of  the  new  States  of  America.  Another,  and  a  very 
delicate  point  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  called  the  attention  of  the  House, 
was  the  views  of  the  United  States  towards  part  of  the  Mexican  territory.  He 
hoped  that  those  states,  possessing  as  they  did  the  freest  institutions,  which  had 
claimed  credit  to  themselves  for  being  the  advocates  of  freedom  every  where,  would 
be  too  generous  to  take  advantage  of  the  v/eakness  of  JNIexico,  and  trench  upon 
her  independence  as  a  state  by  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  her  territory.  If  in 
the  moment  of  her  strength  they  had  by  their  advice  prevented  her  from  attacking 
Cuba,  and  now  took  advantage  of  her  being  attacked  from  that  quarter,  to  prey  on 
her  weakness  and  her  distractions,  they  would  be  acting  inconsistently  with  their 
declarations,  and  doing  that  which  would  redound  but  little  to  their  honour  or  their 
character  as  a  free  state ;  but  he  owned  he  entertained  no  suspicions  of  the  kind.  He 
relied  with  confidence  on  the  statements  of  the  Am.erican  minister  to  this  country, 
than  whom  a  more  honotirable  man  did  not  exist,  that  America  had  no  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  either  INIexico  or  Spain,  or  to  possess  herself  of  any  of  those  portions 
of  territory  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  alluded.  Undoubtedly  it  would  not 
be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  England  that  America  should  make  any  such  ad- 
dition to  her  territories,  or  occupy  any  part  of  the  Mexican  States  by  settlers  or 
otherwise;  but  he  repeated,  he  had  no  suspicion  of  her  disposition  to  do  so.  He  trusted 
he  had  stated  sufficient  to  maintain  his  chief  point — that  we  were  not  bound  to 
enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  ^lexico,  to  prevent  any  attack  from  Spain  through 
Cuba.  He  would  not  enter  upon  the  abstract  right  or  policy  of  this  country  with 
respect  to  any  such  interference,  for  the  reason  he  had  already  assigned;  but  he  must 
contend,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  not  made  out  a  case  to  show  that  we  were  at 
all  bound  to  act  defensively  for  Mexico. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed,  and  during  the  speech  of  Mr.  Baring, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  interposed  to  explain,  that  the  hon.  member  had  misunderstood  him 
What  he  said  was,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  Spain  and  this  country  were 
on  more  friendly  terms  than  at  present.  From  this  circumstance  he  inferred  the 
greater  probability  of  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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MILLBANK  PENITENTIARY. 
Mat  21,  1830. 

Mr.  G.  Dawson  having  moved,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £-2],\i)')  be  granted  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank  for  the  year  1830,  ]\Ir.  Hume 
objected  to  the  vote,  and  reconmiended  the  subject  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir  RoEERT  Peel,  in  reply,  said,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by 
the  hon.  member,  of  entering  into  some  explanations  on  tliis  subject.  lie  confessed  he 
felt  as  deeply  as  the  hon.  member  the  importance  of  the  subject,  not  more  from  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it  to  which  he  had  adverted,  than  from  others  to  which 
he  had  not  directed  his  attention.  The  whole  question  was  so  connected  with  that 
other  most  important  question — the  infliction  of  secondary  punisliments — that  he 
really  thought  it  worthy  of  the  strictest  investigation;  and  that  investigation  he 
courted,  not  to  relieve  himself  from  any  responsibility,  but  in  order  that  the  best  in- 
formation might  be  obtained  respecting  the  infliction  of  secondary  punishments,  and 
the  prevention  of  offences.  He  had,  indeed,  been  at  all  times  most  anxious  to  further 
the  admission  of  strangers  and  foreigners  into  all  jdaces  appropriated^to  the  punish- 
ment of  offMiders;  because  he  thought  it  of  great  importance  that  the  country  and 
the  government  should  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  information  and  suggestions 
which  such  visits  might  call  forth.  The  hon.  member  had  put  to  him  a  number  of 
questions  on  the  subject  of  the  management  of  the  Penitentiary,  as  connected  with 
the  present  system  of  punishment;  and  he  would  answer  these  questions  with  all 
the  fairness  and  candour  which  the  hon.  gentleman  could  desire.  The  hon.  member 
commenced  by  asking  him  to  say,  if  it  were  his  opinion  that  the  advantages  of  the 
Penitentiary  were  not  counterbalanced  by  the  ex])ense  attendant  on  its  manage- 
ment ?  Now,  certainly,  if  the  question  to  be  agitated  at  the  present  moment  were — 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  expedient  to  expend  £500,000  on  a  building  of  that 
description — he  confessed  he  should  pause  before  he  gave  his  assent  to  it.  But  the 
real  question  to  be  considered  was,  whether  it  must  not  be  more  advantageous  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  which  the  possession  of  such  a  building  afforded,  than 
to  abandon  it  at  once  after  so  great  an  outlay,  which  could  not  be  recalled  ?  It 
ought  to  be  known  that  the  Penitentiary  was  not  in  reality  governed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  every  thing  connected  with  tlie  manage- 
ment of  prisoners.  These  gentlemen  performed  their  duty  gratuitously,  but  vith 
great  advantage  to  the  country ;  and  although  he  confessed  very  candidly  that  he, 
at  one  time,  entertained  a  very  strong  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  placing  every 
department  connected  with  the  administration  of  secondary  punishments  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  still  he  had  no  reason  to  regret  the 
decision  of  the  committee  of  the  House,  which  had  been  appointed  at  his  request  to 
enquire  ints  th'e  subject.  The  members  of  that  committee  were  gentlemen,  a  great 
luajiyrity  of  whom  were  not  favourable  to  the  government.  Mr.  H.  G.  Bennett,  who 
at  that  time  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  House,  was  their  chair- 
man ;  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  many  others  of  the  opposition  were  among  its  members ; 
and  he  was  bound  to  confess  that  they  differed  with  him  on  the  propriety  of  jilacing 
the  Penitentiary  imder  the  government  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  thought  it 
better  and  more  satisfactory  that  it  should  continue  under  the  management  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  experience,  such  as  those  who  formed  the 
committee.  Having  said  thns  much  with  respect  to  the  management,  he  would  now 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  hon.  member's  other  objections.  The  hon.  member 
complained  of  the  salary  of  the  superintendent.  He  differed  with  him  on  that  point. 
He  believed  that  some  reductions  might  be  made  in  the  general  establishment;  but 
when  it  was  considered  that  the  committee  acted  gratuitously,  and  that  the  whole 
expense  of  management  was  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  he  thought  it  of  great 
importance  that  they  should  have  in  that  office  a  gentlcm.an  of  education  and 
character,  and  of  such  a  situation  in  life  as  would  be  a  guarantee  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  very  important  duties  appertaining  to  his  office.  The  hon.  member, 
however,  ob'ected  to  the  establishment  altogether.     What  would  he  do  with  it  ?     If 
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it  were  offered  for  sale  to  the  Middlesex  magistrates,  he  apprehended  they  would  give 
for  it  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  worth  or  of  the  money  it  had  cost.  [il/r. 
Maber/y  said,  "  Give  it  to  them;  inake  them  a  present  of  it."^  Now,  really  considering 
that  tlie  hon.  member  who  made  that  suggestion  was  a  great  economist,  it  was  a 
little  surprising  that  he  should  oifer  to  give  away  a  building  which  cost  so  much, 
when  they  must  immediately  after  erect  another  of  some  kind,  although  perhaps  not 
quite  so  extensive.  They  could  not  transport  all  who  were  found  guilty  of  otFences, 
although  the  propositions  of  the  hon.  member  for  jMontrose  would  go  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  imprisonment,  except  for  life.  There  were  some  classes  of  offenders 
who  must  always  be  excepted — young  females,  for  instance,  who  might  probably 
be  sentenced  for  a  first  oftence,  and  who  did  not  come  within  the  description  of 
hardened  criminals.  He  begged,  however,  to  admit  at  once,  that  while  he  denied 
the  propriety  of  the  hon.  member's  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  transportation,  he 
had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  convict  system,  and  of 
transportation.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  he  would  transport  all,  both  young  and 
old ;  the  young  to  increase  the  population  of  the  colony,  and  the  old  to  become 
young.  He  would  be  glad  to  know,  however,  what  benefit  was  to  be  received  from 
transporting  offenders  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age,  or  of  what  advantage  they 
could  be  to  the  colonies?  He  was  convinced,  that  a  system  of  secondary  punish- 
ment, by  compelling  convicts,  under  good  discipline,  to  serve  at  the  public  works, 
was  one  calculated  to  prevent  crime,  and  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  offender,  as  well 
as  profitable  to  the  country.  By  a  letter  from  the  Navy  Board,  Avliich  he  held  in  his 
hand,  he  found  that  the  expense  of  the  convicts  in  the  hulks  was  ^70,500,  while  the 
produce  of  their  labour  amounted  to  ,£67  570 ;  and  to  this  was  to  be  added  the  labour 
in  the  Ordnance  Department,  which  produced  £9,092.  At  Bermuda,  too,  the  labour 
of  the  convicts  had  been  found  highly  productive.  The  hon.  member  blamed  him, 
too,  for  not  sending  every  female  offender  to  the  colonies,  where  they  were  so  much 
wanted.  Now,  in  order  to  show  how  much  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  on  this 
subject,  he  begged  the  hon.  member  to  hear  the  language  applied  to  a  system  of 
transportation  of  that  kind,  by  Mr.  Halford,  a  gentleman  who  had  lately  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Halford  there  says,  he  wanted  language  to  ex- 
press his  objections  to  the  monstrous  principle  which  seemed  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  sending  out  females  to  the  colonies,  with  a  regard  to  the 
wants  of  those  colonies  rather  than  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  He  mentioned  this, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  combating  Mr.  Halford's  arguments,  but  to  show  that  the 
situation  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  amidst  such  conflicting  opinions,  was  not  a  very 
agreeable  one;  for,  althougli  he  had  adopted  the  practice  of  sending  out  a  number 
of  female  convicts  in  consequence  of  overwhelming  considerations  of  morality, 
repeatedly  urged  on  the  Home  Office,  he  was  here  charged  with  the  crime  of 
defrauding  the  Penitentiary  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  female  convicts.  It 
was  obvious,  however,  that  New  South  Wales  had  long  outgrown  all  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  chosen  as  a  place  of  transportation — for  if  young  and  active  profli- 
gates were  to  have  the  assurance  that  they  could  support  themselves  in  ease  and 
comfort  the  moment  they  were  sent  out  of  this  country  at  an  expense  of  £30  or  £40 
to  the  government,  transportation  became  an  object  to  be  coveted  rather  than 
avoided.  It  was,  indeed,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  government  to  endeavour  to 
make  the  punishment  of  transportation,  when  had  recourse  to,  much  more  severe 
than  at  present,  not  only  as  a  punishment,  but  as  an  effectual  preventive  of  crime. 
In  England  transportation  was  not  much  dreaded:  in  Ireland  it  was.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  dislike  to  be  separated  from  their 
country  and  their  kindred.  In  all  agricultural  countries  this  feeling  seemed  also  to 
prevail;  but  in  England  the  people  of  large  towns  were  little  affected  at  the  prospect 
of  being  sent  to  a  distant  colony,  and  the  change  of  scenery  appeared  rather  to  possess 
attractions  for  them.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  thought  the  infliction  of  secon- 
dary punishments  at  home  was  preferable  to  transportation  to  New  South  Wales. 
But  then  the  hon.  member  recommended  the  selection  of  new  colonies  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  the  government  were  to  adopt  that  recommendation,  it  was  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  be  much  satisfied  with  it  on  the  score  of 
economy.     If  convicts  were  sent  to  a  colony  there  must  be  labour  for  them,  or  the 
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object  of  transportation  would  be  lost.  When,  however,  this  difficulty  was  sur- 
mounted, the  necessity  of  providing  a  surgeon,  a  chaplain,  a  guard,  and  all  the  other 
requisites  for  tlie  settlement,  would  lead  to  an  expense  which  the  hon.  member  would 
not  be  prepared  for.  The  cost  of  the  establishment  at  New  South  Wales  had  taught 
them  tlie  danger  of  embarking"  in  plans  of  that  kind.  Bermuda,  however,  was 
admirably  calculated  for  all  the  purposes  of  transportation.  There  labour  was 
needed,  and  by  a  judicious  system  it  was  supplied  in  abundance,  and  he  believed 
there  were  now  above  1,200  convicts  employed  in  the  works.  In  other  places — in 
Canada  for  instance — the  same  facilities  were  not  afforded  for  that  purpose,  because, 
if  the  convicts  were  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  they  must  have  a  guard  of  some 
strength  to  accompany  them,  and  buildings  must  be  provided  for  their  reception. 
He  mentioned  these  things,  not  to  prevent  enquiry,  but  to  encourage  it.  He  thought 
the  subject  one  of  great  importance,  well  deserving  the  most  serious  investigation, 
lie  knew  that  many  different  opinions  were  entertained  respecting  it;  but  he  stated 
his  opinion,  that  the  labour  of  the  hulks  was  the  most  economical  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  time  of  the  convicts,  and  that  it  deserved  encouragement.  He  repeated, 
however,  his  former  declaration,  that  if  the  House  were  of  opinion  that  a  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  last  enquiry,  and  that  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  was 
so  much  altered  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to  make  it  longer  a  place  of  transporta- 
tion, although  he  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to  relieve  himself  from  the  responsibility 
of  his  situation,  yet  he  should  feel  glad  to  see  the  whole  of  the  subject  thoroughly 
investigated  by  a  select  committee. 

Colonel  Davies,  having  commenced  by  saying  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
changed  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  because  he  had  formerly  rejected  all  enquiry 
into  the  general  management  of  county  penitentiaries — 

Sir  R.  Peel  denied  that  he  had  expressed  any  opinion  with  respect  to  them  now, 
and  observed  that  any  meddling  with  the  management  of  county  jails  by  the  local 
magistracy,  after  the  counties  had  been  persuaded  to  expend  £20,000  or  £30,000 
in  their  erection,  would  be  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  government. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Maberly,  said,  there  was  no 
analogy  between  the  situation  of  a  colonel  in  the  army  and  the  governor  of  a  prison; 
he  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  gentleman  of  the  attainments  and 
character  he  deemed  necessary,  to  fill  the  situation. 

The  vote  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 


THE  KING'S  ILLNESS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  THRONE. 

May  24,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  up  the  following  Message  from  His  Majesty,  which  was 
read  by  the  Speaker: — 

"  George  R. 

"  His  Majesty  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  the  House  that  he  is  labouring  under 
a  severe  indisposition,  which  renders  it  inconvenient  and  painful  to  his  Majesty  to 
sign,  with  his  own  hand,  the  public  instruments  which  require  the  sign-manual. 

"  His  Majesty  relies  on  the  dutiful  attachment  of  Parliament  to  consider,  without 
delay,  the  means  by  which  his  Majesty  may  be  enabled  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
discharge  of  this  important  function  of  the  Crown,  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  said :  I  am  confident  that  I  shall  be  acting  in  concurrence 
•with  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  House,  if  I  proceed  immediately  to  move  an 
Address,  expressive  of  the  deep  regret  of  his  ]\Iajestj''s  faithful  Commons  at  the 
intelligence  just  communicated,  respecting  the  indisposition  under  which  his  Majesty 
is  labouring,  and  conveying  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  his  Majesty  may  be  speedily  restored  to  health.  The  address  I 
shall  propose  will,  in  addition,  merely  pledge  the  House  to  take  into  consideration, 
■with  the  least  practicable  delay,  the  means  which  may  enable  his  Majesty  to  pro- 
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vide  for  the  attachment  of  the  royal  signature  to  the  public  instruments  that  require 
it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  convenient  to  state,  that  the  bill  for  effecting  the  object  in 
\iew  will  originate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  will  therefore  not  be  necessary  to 
move  immediately  thai  the  message  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  beg  to  move, 
"  That  an  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  return  the  thanks  of  this  House 
for  his  most  gracious  message — to  assure  his  Majesty  that  his  faithful  Commons 
have  heard  with  the  deepest  regret  that  his  Majesty  islabouring  under  severe  indis- 
position, and  that  they  earnestly  pray,  under  the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  that 
his  Majesty  may  be  speedily  restored  to  health — to  assure  his  Majesty  that  this  House 
will,  with  the  least  practicable  delay,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  measures 
as  may  enable  his  Majesty  to  provide  for  the  temporary  discharge  of  that  important 
function  of«the  Crown  referred  to  in  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  messao-e." 
Mr.  Brougham  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  address  was  agreed  to,  nem.  con. 
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Mat  24,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  up  and  laid  upon  the  table,  by  command  of  his  Majesty, 
papers  relating  to  Greece.  In  moving  (he  said)  that  they  do  lie  upon  the  table,  I 
feel  it  my  duty,  as  the  House  has  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  papers,  not  only  to  abstain  from  any  discussion  upon  them,  but 
from  all  reference  to  them.  It  may  be  convenient,  however,  to  state  shortly  what 
are  the  transactions  to  which  they  refer.  They  may  be  divided  under  three  heads: 
First,  Protocols  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty  between  this  country, 
France,  and  Russia,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  to  the  14th  of  the  present  month: 
Second,  Protocols  of  conferences  which  took  place  at  Constantinople,  between  the 
ministers  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  Porte,  from  the  period  of  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  to  that  of  the  departure  of  the  ministers  of  the  Allied  Powers  from  the  Turkish 
capital:  and  Third,  documents  relating  to  three  transactions,  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  but  still  growing  out  of  it,  and  which  par- 
liament expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting.  Those  three 
transactions  are — The  convention  concluded  at  Alexandria  by  Sir  E.  Codrington, 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  Morea;  papers  relating  to  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles 
by  Russia,  and  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  it;  and  documents  regarding 
the  raising  of  the  Greek  blockade  at  Patras  and  other  places.  I  feel  it  my  duty  also 
to  state,  that  the  expectations  entertained  by  his  Majesty's  government,  that  his 
Ro3'al  Highness  Prince  Leopold  would  become  the  sovereign  of  Greece,  have  been 
disappointed,  and  that  he  has  signified  to  his  Majesty's  government  his  determination 
to  relinquish  the  trust  he  had  undertaken.  AH  the  papers  connected  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  trust,  and  with  its  resignation,  will  be  presented  to  the  House  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days ;  and,  until  the  House  is  in  possession  of  the  requisite  infor- 
mation, it  will  be  much  better  for  me  to  abstain  from  making  any  observations. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Hume,  a'.d  Lord  John  Russell, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  laid  the  documents  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  in 
doing  so  he  conceived  it  was  proper  to  state  what  they  were,  but  strictly  to  avoid 
any  comments  upon  them  until  they  should  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  members.  He 
thought  he  was  bound  to  observe  that  course  in  fairness  to  the  House,  and  to  the 
parties  interested,  he  being  now  acquainted  with  their  contents,  and  other  hon. 
members  not  having  that  advantage.  As  to  the  questions  which  had  been  asked, 
he  should  willingly  reply  to  them,  but  in  doing  so  he  wished  to  avoid  all  discussion. 
In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  he  had  to  state,  that 
full  information  would  be  found  in  those  papers  respecting  the  pecuniary  engage- 
ments of  this  country,  arising  out  of  the  negotiations  to  which*  the  papers  he  had 
just  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  referred.  The  noble  lord  opposite  enquired 
whether  differences  respecting  loans,  or  a  disagreement  relative  to  the  proposed 
territorial  limits  of  Greece,  formed  the  grounds  on  which  the  negotiations  were 
broken  off?  On  a  former  occasion  he  stated,  that  all  the  great  points  had  been  set- 
tied,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  raised  between  the  Allies  and  Prince  Leopold. 
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lie  understood  since,  however,  that  points  of  ditFerence  arose  which  were  of  a  pecu- 
niarv  nature.  The  Prince's  resignation,  however,  was  also  connected  with  other 
ques^tions.  The  House,  he  repeated,  would  he  in  possession  of  the  papers  within 
fi)ur-and-twenty  hours,  and  then,  but  not  until  then,  he  should  consider  that  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  discuss  the  question. 

]Mr.  Agar  Fllis  was  desirous  of  knowing  whether  it  were  information  recently 
received  from  Greece  that  decided  Prince  Leopold  in  breaking  oft"  those  negotiations? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  in  the  communications  between  Prince  Leopold  and 
his  Majesty's  government,  his  Royal  Highness  stated,  that  in  despatches  received 
from  Greece,  he  certainly  had  received  information  which  had  decided  his  conduct 
on  the  matter  of  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Brougham,  adverting  to  what  fell  from  his  noble  friend  behind  him,  in  which 
the  resignation  of  Prince  Leopold  was  spoken  of  as  "  unfortunate,"  confessed  ihat  he 
considered  it  as  any  thing  but  unfortunate.  He  should  rejoice  in  any  thing  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  honour  and  glory  of  that  illustrious  personage,  but  he  could 
not  help  considering  it  an  excellent  thing  that  his  resignation  enabled  this  country 
to  avoid  the  entanglement  which  the  acceptance  of  that  sovereignty  might  eventually 
have  brought  about. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  again  recommended  the  postponement  of  any  further  discussion 
until  hon.  members  were  in  possession  of  the  papers. 

Lord  John  Russell  explained — he  used  the  term  "  unfortunate"  in  the  usual  way 
in  which  that  term  was  applied  to  negotiations  terminating  unsuccessfully. 
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May  24,  1830. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  to  the  important  subject  on 
which  a  petition  had  been  presented  to  the  House  on  the  20th  instant,  and  which 
concerned  the  credit,  tlie  interest,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country — the  Petition 
from  the  Merchants  of  Liverpool  relating  to  Mexico. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply,  said  he  was  sorry  that  his  hon.  friend  had  renewed 
the  discussion  on  this  subject,  and  he  was  confident  that  the  hon.  member  and  the 
representatives  of  the  states  of  Mexico  and  Colombia  were  not  consulting  the  true 
interests  of  those  countries,  by  wishing  to  fasten  on  England  an  engagement  to 
enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  them  against  Spain  ;  an  alliance  which  no  min- 
ister of  this  country  ever  contemplated,  and  which,  he  repeated,  it  was  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  those  states  for  their  representatives  to  insist  on,  through  any  con- 
struction put  on  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Canning.  There  never,  indeed,  was 
any  thing  clearer  than  that  Mr.  Canning  had  not  by  any  language  in  any  public 
document,  interdicted  Mexico  and  Colombia  from  the  fair  aggression  of  belligerents 
against  Spain,  and  that  he  had  not  entered  into  any  obligation,  either  formal  or 
moral,  to  assist  those  states  against  Spain  in  consequence  of  their  refraining  from 
their  contemplated  attack  on  Cuba.  What,  however,  had  his  hon.  friend  done  ?  He 
had  produced  no  authenticated  document  from  the  Foreign  Office — no  paper  bearing 
the  signature  of  Mr.  Canning ;  but  he  had  read  to  the  House  the  memoranda  of  a 
series  of  conversations  M'hich  the  JNIexican  and  Colombian  ministers  are  said  to 
have  had  with  Mr.  Canning;  but  memoranda  of  conversations  which  that  minister 
never  saw,  and  which  he  had  not,  by  his  signature,  acknowledged  to  be  genuine. 
The  hon.  member,  however,  said,  that  the  reason  why  these  documents  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Foreign  Office  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ministers  of  the 
new  states  not  being  at  that  time  formally  received  in  this  country,  or  acknowledged 
by  the  ministers  of  foreign  afiairs.  Whether,  however,  they  were  ministers  or  agents, 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt,  that  if  any  such  admission  as  that  attributed 
to  Mr.  Canning  had  been  made  in  these  conferences,  some  notice  of  it  woidd  have 
been  found  in  the  Foreign  Office;  and,  had  any  such  document  been  found,  its  validity 
would  have  been  acknowledged,  though  the  ministers  of  those  states  were  not  at  the 
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time  recognised.  In  the  discussion  on  a  former  evening,  he  had  stated  distinctly, 
that  although  Mr.  Canning  declared  an  invasion  of  Cuba,  in  the  manner  and  under 
the  circumstances  of  that  contemplated  by  Mexico,  would  be  displeasing  to  Great 
Britain,  still  no  interdict  of  any  kind  whatever  had  been  laid  on  either  Mexico  or 
Colombia  from  prosecuting  the  war,  if  the}'  thought  proper.  When  General  Santa 
Anna  had  assembled  about  700  men  in  the  province  of  Yucatan  and  issued  his  pro- 
clamation, this  country  and  the  United  States  of  America  did  protest,  as  they  had 
a  right  to  do,  against  the  attempt  to  conquer  Cuba  through  an  insurrection  of  the 
slaves  ;  but  they  did  not  attempt  to  restrain  the  fair  use  of  the  Mexicans'  rights  as 
belligerents,  v/hen  exercised  according  to  the  acknowledged  rules  of  war,  against 
Spain.  His  hon.  friend  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Canning  advised  the  Mexicans  not 
to  invade  Cuba.  Why,  at  that  time  the  new  States  of  America  were  not  recognised 
by  this  country ;  but  even  if  they  had  been,  he  expressl}'  denied  that  Mr.  Canning 
adopted  any  other  course  than  that  of  expressing  the  dislike  of  this  country  to  that 
mode  of  warfare  which  the  States  seemed  disposed  to  adopt.  It  was  with  great 
reluctance  that  he  referred  to  any  unpublished  official  documents,  but  he  had  already 
on  a  former  occasion,  for  the  special  reasons  he  had  then  stated,  referred  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Dawkins,  to  which  no  answer  had  been  or  could  be 
given.  Mr.  Canning  is  supposed  to  have  promulgated  the  interdict  in  1824 ;  yet 
when  writing  to  Mr.  Dawkins  shortly  afterwards  (and  he  would  quote  the  passage 
at  length,  to  set  the  question  at  rest  as  far  as  that  could  be  done  by  Mr.  Canning's 
authority),  Mr.  Canning  said,  "You  will  see  how  earnestly  it  is  desired  by  the 
United  States,  by  France,  and  by  this  country,  that  Cuba  should  remain  a  colony 
of  Spain.  Tlie  British  Government,  indeed,  so  far  from  denying  the  right  of  the 
new  Slates  of  America  to  make  a  hostile  attack  upon  Cuba,  whether  considered  as 
the  possession  of  a  power  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  or  as  an  arsenal  from  whicli 
expeditions  are  titted  out  against  them,  tluit  we  have  uniformly  refused  to  join  with 
the  United  States  in  remonstrating  with  Mexico  and  Colombia  against  tlie  supposed 
intention,  or  in  intimating  that  we  should  feel  displeasure  at  the  execution  of  it." 
Then  followed  the  passage  which  he  quoted  the  other  night,  "  We  should  indeed 
regret  it,  but  v/e  arrogate  to  ourselves  no  right  to  control  the  military  operations  of 
one  belligerent  against  another."  This  was  the  clear  and  express  language  of  Mr. 
Canning  at  the  ver}'  time  when  the  hon.  member  supposed  he  was  interdicting  the 
invasion.  He  would  state,  also,  one  other  fact,  which  was  convincing  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  3'ear  1826  Mexico  and  Colombia,  so  tar  from  thinking  themselves  in- 
terdicted, actually  determined  on  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  blockade  the  Havannah, 
and  it  was  announced  at  the  same  time,  that  the  President  of  Mexico  meditated 
the  collection  of  a  body  of  troops,  to  be  marched  from  various  places,  in  order  to 
co-operate  with  the  blockading  squadron  for  the  reduction  of  Cuba.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Canning  was  inlbrmed  of  the  expedition,  and  the  British  minister  wrote  to  him, 
communicating  the  nature  of  the  expedition,  and  asking  for  instructions.  In  answer 
to  the  demand  for  instructions  on  those  points  which  were  likely  to  arise  with  refe- 
rence to  the  interests  of  England,  Mr.  Canning  replied,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
writer  to  make  a  division  somewhat  more  distinct  than  he  had  made,  before  he 
could  answer  his  questions ;  but  not  one  word  was  to  be  found  of  surprise  at  the 
communication,  as  there  naturally  would  have  been  had  any  interdict  existed  as  to 
the  invasion  of  Cuba.  That  fact  could  not,  at  such  a  moment,  have  been  passed 
over  in  tlie  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  British  agent,  if  such  an  interdict  had 
been  ever  put  forth  by  Mr.  Canning. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  said,  that  the  blockade  was  prevented. 

Sir  R.  Peel — the  blockade  was  prevented  by  internal  dissensions  among  the 
states,  but  not  by  the  interference  of  England.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded 
by  repeating  his  former  declarations,  that  there  was  no  obligation,  either  moral,  or 
imposed  by  treaty,  on  Great  Britain,  to  protect  Mexico  from  attacks  on  the  side  of 
Cuba ;  and  he  protested  against  the  reception  of  unauthorized  memoranda  of  con- 
versations in  the  discussion  of  a  question  of  this  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  claim  to  a  defensive  alliance,  which  never  was  contemplated  by  any  member  of  the 
Government  of  this  country. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  intimated  an  opinion  that  it  was  only  in  March  last  that  Mexico 
received  permission  to  invade  Cuba. 
59— Vol.  II. 
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Sir  R.  Peel  repeated,  that  the  South  American  States  knew  they  were  at  liberty^ 
to  do  so  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  that  in  182G  they  showed  a  disposition  to* 
act  on  that  opinion.  Some  stress  had  been  laid  on  tiie  supposition  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning advised  the  Mexicans  not  to  invade  Cuba.  lie  denied  that  Mr.  Canning  did 
so;  but  if  he  had,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Canning  was  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  Spain  to  recognise  these  States,  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  advise  the  Mexicans  to  abstain  from  offending  Spain  by  an  attack 
on  Cuba. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  FORGERY. 
Mat  24,  1830. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Punishment  of  Forgeries'  Bill,  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
moved,  as  an  amendment  upon  the  original  motion,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  suffer 
death"  for  the  crime  of  Forgery,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "  transportation  be- 
yond the  seas,  for  life,  or  for  fourteen  years,  or  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour,  or  solitary  confinement,  as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper." 

On  the  question  being  put, 

SiK  Robert  Peel  rose  and  said,  that  if  he  had  expected,  when  he  came  into  the 
House  that  evening,  to  find  the  question  of  forgery  treated  as  a  party  question,  and 
as  one  by  which  the  fate  of  a  ministry  might  be  decided,  such  an  impression  would 
have  been  removed  by  the  great,  not  to  say  lavish,  encomiums  bestowed  on  his  humble 
exertions  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  But  he  entered  the  House  with  no  such 
impression,  knowing,  and  he  rejoiced  at  it,  that  the  time  was  at  length  come  when 
they  could  consider  all  the  questions  connected  with  the  criminal  law  of  the  country, 
as  no  party  questions,  nor  be  liable  in  discussing  them  to  have  their  attention  divert- 
ed from  the  sound  reasons  which  ought  to  determine  their  conduct,  and  from  the 
interests  of  those  classes  for  wliich  they  were  called  on  to  legislate.  He  wished  to 
defer  to  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  the  great  body  of  the  petitioners; 
and  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  conclusion  different  from  theirs,  he  could 
assure  them  that  it  was  after  deliberate  C(jnsideration  that  he  had  attained  to  the 
honest  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  better  to  preserve  the  punishment  of  death  for 
forgery  than  abandon  it.  He  had  no  motives  to  make  him  wish  to  differ  from  them, 
and  he  had  no  previously-formed  theories  which  he  v/as  anxious  to  support.  From 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  general  doctrines  respecting  tlie  punishment  of  death 
he  did  not  dissent ;  but  he  wished  to  state  his  opinion,  with  the  reasons  and  the  facts 
on  which  it  had  been  formed,  on  the  question  whether  the  punishment  of  death 
ought  to  be  preserved  or  abandoned.  There  were  no  reasons,  that  he  knew  of,  nor 
any  circumstances  in  his  situation,  why  he  should  not  be  ready  to  adopt  the  views  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  By  the  bill  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  House  he 
proposed  to  meliorate  one  part  of  our  criminal  code,  and  his  course 'had  uniformly 
been  towards  the  mitigation  of  its  severity.  When  he  came  into  office  seven  years 
before  the  present  period,  the  criminal  law  of  Great  Britain  exceeded  in  severity 
the  criminal  codes  of  every  other  part  of  Europe,  and  he  had  then  thought  it  ought 
to  be  meliorated.  He  made  it,  since  he  had  been  in  office,  the  great  object  of  liis 
ambition,  not  to  set  the  example  of  meliorating  this  code,  but  to  follow  the  example 
previously  set  by  others.  He  had  found,  however,  that  the  habits  and  usages  of  the 
country  were  adapted  to  and  formed  on  the  severity  of  our  code,  and  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  in  the  mitigation  of  this  severity  with  great  caution.  He  thought 
it  advantageous  to  continue  the  severity  of  the  law  in  its  lettter,  but  gradually  to 
meliorate  its  practical  application.  Tlie  bills  he  had  introduced  into  parliament, 
consolidating  tlie  criminal  laws,  had,  in  part,  abandoned  capital  punishment;  but  he 
looked  forward  to  a  time  when  the  criminal  law,  after  the  consolidation  of  its  differ- 
ent parts  had  been  carried  into  effect,  should  be  again  brought  under  consideration. 
When  that  was  the  case,  the  House  might,  with  propriety,  take  the  question  into 
consideration,  whether  further  mitigation  of  its  severity  should  not  be  attempted.  In 
his  views  he  had  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  over  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  presided,  and  had  endeavoured  first  to  simplify  the  law,  with  a 
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view  to  its  mitigation  afterwards.  What  he  had  done  to  consolidate  the  law  was  not 
to  prevent  the  whole  subject  being  hereafter  brought  under  review;  and  when  the 
simplification  was  complete,  a  further  mitigation  of  its  severity  might  be  found  expe- 
dient. If  he  resisted,  at  that  time,  the  proposition  to  abolish  the  punishment  of 
death  for  forgery,  he  must  appeal  to  the  course  he  had  pursued,  and  to  the  practical 
application  he  had  made  of  the  law,  to  show  that  he  was  not  attached  to  that  punish- 
ment. He  had  not  contented  himself  with  a  bare  expression  of  his  opinion  on  this 
point ;  he  had,  by  the  advice  he  had  given  to  the  crown,  carried  those  opinions  into 
active  operation.  He  found  that  in  the  seven  years  previously  to  1822,  when  he  came 
intooffice,  the  number  of  executions,  in  England  and  Wales,  was  731, while  the  number 
of  executions  since  1822 — that  is  up  to  December,  1829 — was  433,  showing  a  consider- 
able diminution.  The  number  of  executions  in  London  and  Middlesex  in  the  former 
seven  years,  was  192  ;  in  the  latter  seven  years  during  the  period  that  he  had  been  in 
office,  it  was  120,  showing  a  diminution  of  seventy-two.  He  was  afraid  that  this  dimi- 
nution could  not  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  diminution  of  capital  offences,  as  they  had 
been  rather  on  the  increase.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the 
laws  might  have  encouraged  and  facilitated  prosecutions,  and  so  more  capital  crimes 
had  been  prosecuted,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  the  diminution  of  executions  could 
be  accounted  for  by  the  diminution  of  capital  offences.  He  thought  that  the  House, 
when  it  took  the  subject  into  its  serious  consideration,  would  pause  before  it  gave 
its  consent  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  for  forgery ;  and  he  wished  first  to 
state  the  reasons,  and  afterwards  the  facts,  which  ought  to  be  well  weighed  by  hon. 
members  before  they  consented  to  abolish  the  capital  punishment  for  this  crime. 
With  respect  to  the  crime  itself,  there  were  many  reasons,  such  as  the  magnitude  of 
the  gain  which  might  be  acquired — the  facility  of  committing  the  crime,  the  diffi- 
culty of  detection,  and  the  temptation  to  commit  it,  which  marked  it  with  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  made  it  deserving  of  especial  consideration.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  to  be  obtained,  he  would  refer  to  the  case  of  Fuuntleroy, 
the  amount  of  whose  forgeries  was  not  less  than  £353,000.  The  Bank  of  England 
was  answerable  for  forgeries  committed  by  this  individual  through  a  series  of  years, 
and  actually  paid  a  sum  of  £353,000.  Looking  to  the  temptation,  he  would  observe, 
that  it  came  across  a  man  overwhelmed  with  distress,  who,  by  the  mere  presenting  a 
draft  at  a  banker's,  might  be  relieved  from  his  difficulties,  and  find  himself  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  prosperity ;  and  then,  if  he  did  succeed,  there  was  the  difficulty  of 
detection.  In  this  crime  there  were  none  of  those  revolting  circumstances  which 
alarmed  mankind.  There  was  no  confederacy  necessary.  The  criminal  did  not 
need  to  disclose  his  guilt  to  any  particeps  criminis ;  there  was,  consequently,  an 
extreme  difficulty  of  detection — the  draft  was  paid  by  a  banker's  clerk,  who  might, 
perhaps,  be  induced,  in  a  case  of  need,  to  cancel  it  or  to  deliver  it  up.  Then  the 
signature  might  be  so  well  imitated,  that  no  precaution  could  detect  the  forgery  at 
the  moment.  No  vigilance,  therefore,  could  guard  against  it;  and  when  it  was 
once  committed  there  might  be  no  remedy.  No  receiver,  too,  was  necessary,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  other  crimes ;  and  the  property,  when  once  obtained,  could  not  be 
made  evidence  against  the  criminal.  But  even  the  crime  itself  might  be  committed 
by  an  innocent  man,  and  a  man  ignorant  that  he  was  committing  a  crime.  A  man 
presented  a  draft  at  a  banker's  ;  it  was  paid,  in  the  hurry  of  business,  over  a 
crowded  desk ;  the  person  who  presented  it  might  not  be  the  forger,  but  somebody 
whom  he  had  employed.  The  real  guilty  party  might  escape,  if  the  stake  were 
large  enough,  to  the  continent ;  he  might  leave  the  country ;  but  even  if  he  did  not 
do  that,  the  difficulty  of  detection  was  very  great.  It  depended  obviously  on  a 
question  of  personal  identity.  The  clerk  who  paid  the  draft  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  recognise  the  man  who  presented  it;  and  if  he  were  only  some  ignorant 
and  innocent  agent,  he  must  find  out  and  identify  his  employer.  Thus,  it  was  a 
question  of  double  identity ;  and  that  must  be  decided,  before  the  guilt  could  be 
brought  home  to  any  person.  When  he  recollected,  therefore,  the  magnitude  of  the 
gain — the  great  temptation — the  difficulty  of  the  detection,  that  there  were  no 
confederates  necessary,  and  no  violence  to  alarm  people,  as  in  a  burglary  or  murder; 
coupling  all  these  circumstances  with  the  large  properties  concerned,  he  thought  they 
invested  this  crime  with  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  character — a  character  which 
belonged,  to  no  other  species  of  crime  against  which  the  legislature  had  to  guard. 
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Before  the  House  resolved  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  deaih,  the  members  should 
be  well  convinced  that  they  could  find  a  more  efficacious  punishment,  such  as  that 
recommended  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The  House,  before  it  came  to  such  a 
resolution,  would  pause,  and  it  would  deliberate  long  before  it  adopted  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  rigiit  hon.  gentleman.  He  did  not  by  any  means  undervalue  the  ])ubiic 
sympathy  in  giving  force  to  laws,  or  rendering  them  nugatory ;  he  adverted  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  petitioners,  but  he  did  not  find  them  conclusive 
agaiust  his  view.  The  petitioners,  generally  speaking,  were  not  the  persons  most 
interested  in  the  question,  though,  if  he  lo(*ked  only  at  individual  interest,  he  must 
be  silent.  If  a  regard  to  that  were  all  the  arguments  he  could  urge,  he  must 
abandon  the  defence  of  the  law ;  but  if  it  cotdd  be  made  out  that  the  apprehension 
of  the  punishment  of  death  prevented  the  commission  of  the  crime — if  public  morals 
were  protected  by  the  fear  of  this  punishment — if  without  that  punishment  there 
would  be  a  great  increase  of  the  offence — if  these  things  could  all  be  made  out,  then 
there  would  be  very  strong,  and  indeed  very  powerful,  reasons  for  maintaining  the 
punishment.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  fear  of  death  did  operate  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  the  crime  of  forgery,  and  if  property  were  defended  by  it — which  was 
not  immaterial — he  conceived  that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  abolishing  it.  If 
he  could  also  show,  that  those  who  petitioned  against  it  were  not  the  parties  most 
interested,  he  thought  the  House  would  have  good  reasons  for  withholding  its  assent 
to  the  prayer  of  their  petitions.  The  chief  petitioners  in  favour  of  the  measure  most 
interested  in  it  were  the  country  and  provincial  bankers;  but  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate interest  they  had  in  it  was  not  to  be  comjiared  to  the  interest  of  the  bankers  of 
London.  London  was  the  great  centre  and  mart  of  all  money  transactions,  and 
very  few  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  or  negotiated  through  the  whole  country,  but 
found  their  way  to  London.  The  danger  of  forgery,  therefore,  was  tenfold  greater 
in  London  than  in  any  other  place.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  small  notes  also,  the 
number  of  forgeries  committed  on  country  bankers  had  considerably  diminished. 
Forgeries  of  £i)  notes,  and  of  notes  to  a  large  amount,  had  never  been  so  frequent  as 
of  the  £\  and  £2  notes.  It  might,  at  first  view,  appear  as  easy  to  obtain  ^oO  or 
^20  for  signing  a  name  as  £1  or  £2 ;  but  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  the  large 
sums  caused  the  notes  to  be  examined.  The  small  notes  also  were  taken  by  a 
different  class  of  persons — they  were  passed  among  the  working  classes,  who  had 
not  time  nor  skill  to  examine  them  or  to  detect  the  forgery.  Moreover,  generally, 
the  £5  notes  were  made  payable  in  London ;  and  if  they  were  once  paid,  the 
London  banker  was  responsible  for  the  sum.  As  to  cheques,  which  were  the  great 
instruments  forged,  the  country  bankers  hardly  used  them.  They  were  not 
acquainted  with  cheques  as  they  were  used  by  the  London  bankers.  Besides,  in 
their  narrow  circle,  every  person  who  drew  cheques  was  known,  and  forgery  was 
there  much  more  difficult  than  in  London.  He  believed  that  the  forgery  of  a  cheque 
in  any  provincial  town,  except  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  one  or  two 
others,  was  hardly  known.  Thus,  in  estimating  the  interests  of  London  and  country 
bankers  in  this  question,  those  of  the  latter  would  be  found  to  be  comparatively  small. 
The  argument  in  favour  of  the  principle  he  was  opposing  was  this,  and  he  wished  to 
state  it  fairly.  The  severity  of  the  law,  it  was  said,  defeats  its  own  object;  it 
prevents  prosecutions,  it  leads,  when  criminals  are  prosecuted,  to  their  ac(]uittal ; 
it  enlists  in  their  cause  the  sympathies  of  juries,  and  the  sympathy  ef  the  public,  and 
leaving  a  prosecutor  without  hope  of  obtaining  a  conviction,  gives  him  an  interest 
in  avoiding  a  prosecution.  He  admitted  the  existence  of  a  reluctance  to  prosecute, 
but  he  believed  that  it  was  not  always  wholly  dictated  by  conscientious  motives; 
other  motives,  mingling  with  the  conscientious  motives,  did  deter  people  from 
prosecution.  There  was  the  great  expense  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  chance  of  the 
criminal  escaping.  When  a  man  had  been  defrauded  of  i,'80  or  £200,  he  did  not 
always  see  the  necessity  of  expending  £80  or  £100  more  in  prosecuting  the  crimi- 
nal, without  a  chance  of  recovering  his  property.  It  might  only  be  regarded, 
according  to  a  vulgar  saying,  as  throwing  good  money  after  bad;  and,  therefore, 
prosecutions  were  abstained  from  on  account  of  the  expense,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  conscientious  motives.  To  illustrate  this  he  would  ob.^erve  that  the 
country  bankers  had  proposed  to  the  Bank  of  England,  in  cases  Avhere  the  forged 
bills  of  the  latter  were  paid  to  the  former,  to  give  the  Bank  of  England  all  the 
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information  in  their  power  if  it  would  prosecute,  or  even  to  be  at  half  the  expense ; 
but  when  they  found  that  the  bank  would  do  neither  they  declined  to  prosecute. 
He  could  not  allow,  therefore,  that  all  the  reUictance  proceeded  from  conscientious 
motives;  and  he  could  not  admit  that,  if  the  law  were  altered  as  to  severity, 
that  there  would  be  no  reluctance  to  prosecute.  He  was  sorry  to  fatigue  the  House 
with  details,  but  he  hoped  that  the  members  would  give  to  the  following  facts  their 
deliberate  attention.  The  argument  was,  that  the  reluctance  to  punish  the  parties 
with  death  prevented  individuals  from  prosecuting  and  juries  from  convicting. 
It  was  difficult  to  determine  the  cases  not  prosecuted.  Individual  instances  were, 
no  doubt,  known,  but  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  draw  a  general  conclusion 
from  isolated  facts.  He  would  compare  the  cases  abandoned  by  prosecutoi's, 
after  commencing  the  prosecution  for  forgery,  with  the  prosecutions  abandoned  for 
some  other  crimes.  Selecting  the  seven  years  between  1823  and  1829,  inclusive,  he 
had  examined  the  question  in  reference  to  six  other  capital  offences;  that  was,  he  had 
taken  the  charges  preferred  on  six  capital  offences,  and  the  number  of  prosecutions 
abandoned  on  them.  These  were  murder,  burglary,  highway-robbery,  horse-steal- 
ing, sheep-stealing,  and  offences  under  Lord  EUenborough's  act.  On  these  six  capi- 
tal offences,  the  number  of  offences  charged  in  the  seven  years  was  8,392;  and  of 
these  1,054  had  not  been  prosecuted,  or  the  abandonment  of  prosecutions  amounted 
to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  of  charges.  The  number  of  charges  of  forgery 
during  the  same  period  was  383,  and  of  these  fifty-three  cases  had  not  been  prose- 
cuted. There  was,  therefore,  about  one-eighth  of  the  prosecutions  for  this  crime,  as 
of  the  former  class  of  crimes,  abandoned.  There  was  no  greater  number  abandoned 
in  forgery  than  in  murder  and  other  crimes.  The  acquittals  were  of  more  importance, 
in  his  view  of  the  matter,  than  the  abandonments  of  prosecution,  for  they  had  in  them 
less  of  what  was  vague  and  uncertain.  Taking  the  capital  crimes  before  mentioned, 
he  found  that  the  number  of  them  charged  in  the  seven  years  he  had  already  alluded 
to  was  7,328,  and  of  these  the  convictions  were  4,850,  so  that  the  proportion  of  con- 
victions to  charges  was  as  two  to  three.  There  was  one  third  acquitted.  The  proportion 
of  acquittals  for  forgery  was  not  greater.  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  several  of 
the  crimes  he  had  selected' — such  as  sheep-stealing  and  horse-stealing — were,  like 
forgery,  condemned  by  the  general  sentiment,  and  therefore  that  the  acquittals  under 
them  would  be  as  numerous  as  those  under  the  charge  of  forgery,  and  from  the  same 
cause.  To  avoid  this  imputation,  he  would  take  the  case  of  murder,  and  see  what 
proportion  the  charges  and  acquittals  bore  to  each  other.  The  charges  for  murder, 
in  the  seven  years,  were  479,  and  the  convictions  were  .only  99;  so  that  the  convic- 
tions were  to  the  charges  as  one  to  five.  There  were  in  the  same  period  2,760  charges 
of  forgery,  and  the  convictions  were  1,790;  so  that  the  House  would  see  that  the 
convictions  were  more  numerous  in  proportion  for  forgery  than  for  murder.  The 
latter  was  as  five  to  eight,  the  former  only  as  one  to  five.  He  contended  from  this 
view,  that  the  law  had  not  been  so  inoperative  as  some  hon.  members  supposed,  and 
that  it  had,  in  fact,  protected  property  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  punishment  of  dteath  had  checked  the  crime  of  forgery,  and  was 
thus  a  protection  to  public  morality.  The  parties  most  interested  in  the  question  of  ■ 
preventing  forgery  were  the  London  bankers,  and  Bank  of  England,  and  he  would 
advert  to  the  magnitude  of  the  property  they  had  at  stake.  He  would  first  take  the 
case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  House  would  see  if  the  punishment  of  death 
might  not  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  property.  The  number  of  stock 
accounts,  in  the  Bank  of  England,  was  not  less  than  300,000.  It  paid  in  the  course 
of  one  year,  not  less  than  400,000  drafts,  and  there  were  not  less  than  1 ,000  transfers 
of  stock  made  in  its  books  daily.  Before  they  came  to  any  determination  on  this 
subject,  they  ought  to  look  to  the  state  of  criminal  prosecutions  for  forgery  at  the 
present  moment.  And  first  he  would  beg  the  House  to  look  at  the  number  of  prose- 
cutions instituted  by  those  establishments  most  exposed  to  suffer  from  forgery.  The 
prosecutions,  then,  of  the  Bank  of  England  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  £1  notes, 
had  been  gradually  on  the  decline.  Bear  this  in  mind,  therefore,  when  the  question 
of  altering  the  law  was  to  be  considered,  that  in  an  establishment  which  had  300,000 
accounts  of  stock,  which  paid  400,000  checks  every  year,  and  which  had  1,000 
transfers  of  stock  every  day,  there  had  been  only  two  prosecutions  for  forgery  at  the 
last  assizes,  Avhile  up  to  the  present  moment  there  was  not  a  single  prosecution  pending 
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for  the  next  assizes.  This  was  the  state  of  crime,  with  reference  to  this  great  estab- 
lishment, under  t'le  present  law  of  punishing  forgery  by  death.  He  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  very  minute  enfjuiries  with  respect  to  the  practical  operation  of  the 
present  system,  in  the  case  of  tlie  great  London  bankers,  in  order  that  he  might  come 
to  some  positive  conclusion  whetlier  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death  tended 
to  tlie  promotion  of  morality,  or  of  the  reverse.  It  might  be  necessary  to  state,  that 
ill  London  there  had  been  formed,  in  the  year  1825,  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  bankers  against  forgery,  by  an  immediate  prosecution  of  all  tliose  accused 
of  that  crime.  This  association  was  composed  of  thirty- six  of  the  most  eminent 
London  bankers.  They  have  a  secretary  and  a  solicitor,  and  to  them,  he  appre- 
hended, it  was  the  practice  to  commit  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution.  The  mem- 
bers were,  of  coui'se, 'bound  to  communicate  any  offence  in  the  way  of  forgery,  of 
which  they  became  cognizant.  He  believed  tliere  were  two  instances  of  a  departure 
from  that  practice.  He  would  not  name  them;  but  ordinarily,  he  understood,  it  was 
the  practice  for  the  members  to  communicate  to  the  secretary  and  solicitor  the  com- 
mission of  any  forgery  which  came  to  their  knowledge. 

Mr.  Martin  begged  pardon  for  interrupting  thcright  hon.  gentleman;  but  although 
he  was  a  member  of  the  association,  he  never  understood  that  it  was  binding  on  them 
to  make  any  communication  to  the  secretary  or  solicitor,  unless  they  thought  proper 
t®  do  so. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  mention  names,  but  he  had  been  assured  of 
the  fact  on  very  good  authority.  Returning,  however,  to  this  association,  he  found, 
by  returns  which  he  had  received,  tliat  at  the  clearing  office  of  these  bankers  there 
were  paid,  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  the  month  of  May,  bills  and  checks  to  the 
number  of  45,800,  and  the  money  value  of  this  amazing  number  of  drafts  and  bills, 
all  of  them  liable  to  forgery,  amounted  to  £10,095,000.  But  this  was  not  all — he 
found  that  four  of  the  banking-houses,  whose  members  belonged  to  the  committee, 
liquidated  demands  upon  paper,  and  therefore  liable  to  forgery,  to  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  £500,000,000  in  the  year.  Now,  by  the  returns  from  the  secretary  of  the 
committee  of  London  bankers,  he  found,  that  in  1827  there  were  nineteen  forgeries 
committed,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  forgeries  was  £7,000.  In  1828  there  were 
sixteen  forgeries,  and  the  amount  was  £15,000.  In  1829  there  were  twelve  forgeries, 
and  the  amount  was  £2,500;  and  in  the  present  year,  up  to  the  latest  time  at  which 
the  return  could  be  made  out,  tliere  were  only  four  forgeries,  and  the  amoimt  was 
£G58.  Coupling,  therefore,  the  fact  of  there  being  at  the  present  mofnent  no  forgery 
under  prosecution  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that  the  prosecutions  by  this  society 
of  the  bankers  of  the  metropolis  were  gradually  diminishing,  he  thought  they  ought 
maturely  to  consider  how  far  the  present  law  had  proved  sufficient  for  its  end,  before 
they  abandoned  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  substituted  for  it  a 
secondary.punishment,  which  was  expected  to  operate  more  effectually  to  the  preven- 
tion of  crime.  He  confessed  he  had  not  heard  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  secondary  punishments  which  he 
expected  from  him  with  reference  to  this  subject.  The  men  accustomed,  as  forgers 
generally  were,  to  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  were  not  likely 
to  be  influenced  so  much  by  the  fear  of  the  punishment  of  transportation  and  im- 
prisonment, as  of  death.  They  were,  by  their  habits  and  education,  placed  in  a 
situation  which  prohibited  the  beneficial  exercise  of  the  system  of  secondary  punish- 
ments. In  many  cases  the  government  had  tried  the  effect  of  secondary  punishments. 
It  had  imprisoned  men  for  seven  years,  and  what  was  the  consequence?  Why  that 
the  low  diet  and  the  languor  produced  by  solitary  confinement  had  given  rise  to  a 
mortal  and  infectious  disease,  which  the  most  eminent  physicians  ascribed,  after  the 
most  minute  enquiry,  to  purely  moral  causes,  to  the  languor  of  long  and  solitary  con- 
finement, coupled  with  the  prison  diet,  which,  as  a  fit  punishment,  was  allotted 
them.  It  was  observed,  indeed,  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  when  giving  his  evidence  to 
the  committee  who  sat  on  this  subject,  that  punishment  by  solitary  confinement  and 
low  diet,  acted  with  a  double  force  on  those  whose  previous  haljits  were  far  removed 
from  such  privations.  But,  in  addition  to  disease,  there  was  another  evil  to  be 
guarded  against.  It  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  the  languor  of  solitary  con- 
finement led  to  some  of  the  most  formidable  aggravations  of  insanity.  Then  came 
the  question  of  whether  this  insanity  were  feigned  or  real — whether  the  sufferings 
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were  pretended,  or  the  result  of  the  situation  and  previous  habits  of  the  criminal — 
so  that,  under  any  view  of  the  case,  the  infliction  of  long  solitary  confinement  as  a 
secondary  punishment,  presented  numberless  difficulties.  Then  came  the  question  of 
the  infliction  of  hard  labour.  Now,  with  every  disposition  to  make  the  criminal  suffer 
by  the  infliction  of  hard  labour,  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  his  previous  habits 
of  life  precluded  the  possibility  of  putting  that  portion  of  the  sentence  in  force.  It 
was  frequently  impossible  to  inflict  such  a  punishment.  But  supposing  he  did  send 
a  man  of  education  to  the  hulks  at  Deptford  or  Chatham;  after  he  had  been  there 
for  two  or  three  years,  suff'ering  under  the  eyes  of  the  public,  what  security  had  the 
executive  that  the  public  sympathy  would  not  be  as  much  awakened  in  his  favour, 
and  the  public  prejudice  as  much  directed  against  the  infliction  of  hard  labour,  as  it 
is  now  against  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the  offender  for  the  same  crime?  What 
certainty  had  he  that  the  public  and  prosecutors  would  not  shrink  as  much  from 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  solitary  imprisonment  or  hard  labour,  as  they  now  do 
from  that  of  death  ?  The  infliction  of  secondary  punishments,  such  as  hard  labour, 
low  diet,  and  solitary  confinement,  had  been  tried  for  ten  years,  and  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  continue  it;  for  the  consequence  always  was,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  alter  the  diet  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  give  a  kind  of  nutriment,  which,  as 
■was  observed  by  an  hon.  member  (Colonel  Davies)  the  other  evening,  when  he  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  answering  his  remarks,  rendered  the  situation  of  the  convict 
an  object  of  envy  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  whose  honest  industry  would  not 
procure  him  any  sustenance  of  the  same  description.  It  was  said,  however,  that  they 
might  transport  offenders  of  this  description  to  New  South  Wales,  and  keep  them  to 
hard  labour  there.  Independently  of  the  power  which  a  man  of  education  must 
always  exercise  among  such  persons  as  he  would  be  compelled  to  associate  with  in  New 
South  Wales,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  guard  against  other  peculiarities  of  the  situa- 
tion of  a  person  committing  forgery.  A  man  who  was  guilty  of  that  crime, 
seldom  or  never  failed  to  secure  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  might  even 
escape  discovery  long  enougli  to  accumulate  a  very  large  sum;  and  it  must  therefore 
be  taken  into  calculation,  that  when  detected  and  subjected  to*  punishment,  he  might 
employ  a  portion  of  his  gains  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  escape.  In  truth,  if 
the  infliction  of  secondary  punisliments,  such  as  imprisonment  or  confinement  to  the 
hulks,  were  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  such  cases,  he  for  one  had  no  confidence  in  being 
able  to  prevent  a  forger  from  finding  the  means  of  escape.  For  these  reasons,  which 
he  had  thus  candidly  avowed,  he  had  no  confidence  in  secondary  punishments  pro- 
ducing the  end  all  had  in  view — the  prevention  of  crime — unless  they  made  them  so. 
severe  that  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  would  be  affected — the  public  sympathy  awak- 
ened for  his  suSerings,  or  his  constitution  prove  inadequate  to  the  support  of  the 
sentence.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  he  submitted  the  question  to  the  impartia) 
and  unbiassed  decision  of  the  House  —  premising  only  that  his  decided  opinion, 
supported  by  many  years'  experience,  was  in  favour  of  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  ex- 
pressing, as  he  did,  his  conscientious  conviction  that  the  adoption  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  proposition  would  not  tend  to  the  repression  of  crime.  He  must  oppose 
the  amendment. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  134  against  118  ;  majority,  16. 
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May  25,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  said,  that  the 
hon.  member  appeared  to  him  to  mistake  altogether  the  object  of  the  message  of  last 
night.  His  Majesty  was  perfectly  capable  of  exercising  discretion  and  deliberation, 
and  the  message  of  last  night  merely  stated  that  bodily  indisposition  made  it 
inconvenient  and  painful  for  his  majesty  to  sign  with  his  own  hand  those  public 
instruments  which  required  his  sign-manual.  No  minister  would  presume  to  attacli 
his  Majesty's  signature  to  any  document  upon  which  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown 
had  not  been  taken  ;  much  less  to  an  instrument  for  the  removal  of  a  judge.  His 
Majesty's  pleasure  would  be  taken  upon  this,  as  it  was  taken  upon  every  other 
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case ;  for  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  assuring  the  House,  that  his  Majestj'  was  at 
that  moment  as  competent  to  exercise  his  mental  faculties  as  he  had  ever  been  at 
any  other  period  of  his  life. 


DRAMATIC  CENSORSHIP 
Mat  25,  1830. 

Mr.  Lennard,  the  hon.  member  for  Maldon,  moved  "  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  tlie  third  and  fourth  classes  of  Act  10  Geo.  II.,  c.  28,  which  empowers 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  prohibit  the  acting  of  any  new  play  or  entertainment 
on  the  stage." 

In  the  brief  discussion  that  followed, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  stage  before  and  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  there  was  nothing  to  induce  the  House  to  remove  the  censorship, 
lie  confessed  he  had  not  the  confidence  which  the'hon.  mover  had  in  the  good  taste  of 
the  public ;  and  was  by  no  means  satisfied  that,  but  for  the  censorship,  immoral  and 
blasphemous  dramas  would  not  be  received  with  applause ;  neither  did  he  believe  that 
the  common  law  would  be  found  sufficient  to  repress  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage. 
He  was  the  more  induced  to  entertain  these  opinions  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
horrid  murder  committed  by  Tliurtell,  with  all  its  dreadful  details,  was  represented  on 
a  minor  stage,  almost  immediately  after  its  occurrence.  The  hon.  member  for  Maldon 
had  alluded  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  speech.  There  was  one  part  of  that  speech  to  which 
he  begged  the  particular  attention  of  the  hon.  member,  namely,  that  part  of  it  in 
which  Lord  Chesterfield  had  objected  to  bringing  in  the  bill  -at  so  late  a  period  of 
the  session.  Lord  Chesterfield  had  predicted  that  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  question 
would,  in  its  consequences,  be  injui'ious  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  result, 
however,  had  shown  that  the  noble  lord  was  entirely  mistaken  on  that  point.  The 
deputy-licenser,  Mr.  Colman,  had  been  charged  by  the  hon.  gentleman  with 
fastidiousness ;  but  was  the  hon.  gentleman  prepared  to  say,  that  the  dramatic  taste 
of  the  people  of  England  was  so  pure  that  it  might  be  left  without  control  ?  And 
what  was  the  substitute  for  that  authority  recommended  by  the  hon.  gentleman? 
A  committee  of  magistrates — of  police— or  at  best,  county  magistrates !  For  all 
these  reasons,  but  especially  because  he  objected  to  bringing  in  such  a  bill  as  the 
•^jresent  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session  as  the  25th  of  May,  he  must  oppose  the 
hon.  gentleman's  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  having  subsequently  intimated  that  he  would  not  object  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Maldon's  bringing  in  a  bill  at  as  early  a  period  in  the  next  session 
as  he  might  think  proper, — the  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA. 
]\LvT  25,  1830. 

Mr.  Labouchere  moved,  and  Lord  Sandon  seconded  the  following  resolutions: — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
leo'islative  councils  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ought  not  to  consist  of  persons 
holding  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown ;  and  that  any  measures  that  may  tend 
to  connect  more  intimately  this  branch  of  the  constitution  with  the  interest  of  these 
colonies,  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  judges 
should  hold  seats  in  the  Executive  Councils  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  that 
(with  the  exception  of  the  chief  justice)  they  ought  not  to  be  involved  in  the 
political  business  of  the  legislative  councils. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  good  govern- 
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ment  and  contentment  of  his  Majesty's  Canadian  subjects,  that  these  measures 
should  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  least  possible  convenient  delay." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  towards  the  close  of  the  discussion,  said,  he  had  been  asked, 
whether  he  did  not  think  that  the  judges  ought  to  be  independent  of  the  Crown? 
This  was  a  difficult  question  to  answer  in  general,  as  much  depended  on  the  nature 
of  society,  on  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  inducements  held 
out  to  men  to  accept  judicial  situations.  The  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  was,  a 
pure  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  in  the  colony.  The  mover  and  seconder 
of  the  resolutions  that  had  been  proposed  to  the  House,  had  supported  them  in  a 
manner  which  indicated  that  it  was  necessary  to  force  his  right  hon.  friend  to  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee ;  but  it  had  already  been  pointed  out  by  his 
right  hon.  triend,  that  he  had  not  only  adopted  the  principle,  but  had  actually 
carried  it  into  practice,  by  seizing  the  opportunity  afforded  by  three  vacancies  to 
appoint  the  successors  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  committee.  As  the 
resolutions  were  meant  to  apply  a  stimulus  to  the  government,  which  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  shown  that  the  government  did  not  need ;  that  was,  he  thought,  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  House,  which  must,  under  such  circumstances,  wish  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  censuring  the  government,  should  not  adopt  the  resolutions. 
There  were,  however,  two  other  reasons.  First,  as  the  resolutions  referred  to  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  House  ought  to  proceed  by  addressing 
the  Crown  to  abstain  from  exercising  that  prerogative,  and  not  by  coming  to  the 
proposed  resolutions.  The  Act  regulating  the  Canadas  gave  the  power  to  the  Crown, 
and  if  the  House  wished  to  restrain  that  power,  it  would  be  proper  to  proceed  by  a 
legislative  measure.  To  the  resolutions  of  that  House  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment could  not  be  a  party ;  and  therefore,  what  was  intended  to  alter  the  prero- 
gative should  be  done  by  a  measure  in  which  tlie  whole  legislature  could  concur. 
Another  reason  was,  that  the  Crown  bad  exercised  its  prerogative,  and  had 
appointed  a  Council,  and  in  that  council  were  several  persons  dependent  on  the 
government,  as  well  as  judges;  and  a  resolution  of  that  House,  condemning  the 
formation  of  that  Council,  would  not  add  to  its  respect  in  the  Canadas.  He 
thought  it  would  not  be  wise,  therefore,  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  come  to 
such  a  resolution.  He  desired  to  see  the  colonies  prosperous;  and  he  was  con- 
vinced they  would  long  be  of  use  to  the  mother-country,  by  remaining  connected 
with  her  by  the  ties  of  affection ;  and  it  was  only  by  those  ties,  which  he  wished  to 
see  strengthened,  that  we  could  secure  their  assistance  and  goodwill. 

On  a  division,  the  first  resolution  was  negatived  by  loo  against  94;  majority,  61. 


INTERFERENCE  OF  THE  MILITARY  AT  RYE. 

May  27,  1830. 

Colonel  Evans  presented  a  petition  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Rye,  complaining 
of  the  interference  of  a  military  armed  force,  imder  the  direction  of  Herbert  Curteis, 
Esq.,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  disturbance  at  that  place  between  certain  landowners 
and  other  persons,  relative  to  the  sluices  which  served  to  clear  the  harbour.  The 
hon.  member  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  disturbance  which  took  place  there  on  the 
26th  ultimo;  he  justified  the  conduct  of  the  people,  and  considered  the  interference 
of  the  military  as  illegal. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Robert  Feel  said,  that  he  would  not  give  any  opinion  on  the  question  between 
the  people  of  the  town  of  Rye  and  the  commissioners.  He  absented  himself  from 
voting  on  the  bill  relating  to  Rye,  upon  the  principle  that  it  was  better  for  a  minister 
of  the  crown  not  to  interfere  in  giving  an  opinion  on  a  private  bill.  The  time  for 
making  repairs  in  the  sluice  would  not  by  law  expire  till  1831,  and  j'ct,  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  about  500  persons,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  went  to  level  it  by  force, 
and  so  destroyed  the  communication  between  Rye  and  Dover.  He  felt  it  his  duty 
to  say,  that  the  magistrate  (Mr.  Herbert  Curteis)  acted  with  promptitude  and  tem- 
perance. The  men  in  the  preventive  service  were  called  to  assist  in  putting  down 
the  rioters.     Rye  was  not  a  place  from  which  the  blockade  service  could  be  safety 
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drawn  away,  and,  in  order  to  let  thera  attend  to  their  own  duty,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
ordered  troops  to  go  in  aid  of  the  civil  service.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  give 
protection  to  property.  He  hoped  the  gallant  colonel  would  interfere  with  his  con- 
stituents, and  advise  them  on  their  conduct  in  this  matter.  The  magistrate  was  per- 
fectly right  in  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  sluice  by  night  and  by  violence. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  in- 
terfere with  the  progress  of  any  bill  that  was  before  the  other  House  of  Parliament ; 
neither  did  he  think  that  he  was  called  upon  to  interfere  officially  with  private  bills 
in  any  respect.  Presuming  even  the  alleged  grievance  to  exist,  he  still  thought  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  redressed  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  If  the  parties  should  tind  that 
they  had  a  right  to  abate  the  nuisance  by  law,  there  would  be  no  opposition  whatever 
offered  on  his  part. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  ROYAL  SIGN-MANUAL  BILL. 

Mat  27,  1830. 

A  message  was  brought  down  from  the  Lords,  stating  that  their  lordships  had 
passed  a  bill,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  appoint  certain  persons  to 
affix  the  Royal  Signature  to  instruments  requiring  such  signature,"  in  which  they 
desired  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

SiB  Robert  P>:el  said, — Sir,  in  moving  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  intended  to  make 
a  temporary  provision  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  affix  his  royal  signature  to  those 
public  instruments  which  require  that  formality,  I  must  repeat,  in  concurrence,  I 
am  sure,  with  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  House,  and  of  this  nation,  my  deep 
regret  at  the  circumstances  which  have  rendered  this  application  to  Parliament 
necessary.  It  is,  as  his  majesty  has  informed  the  House  by  his  gracious  message, 
on  account  of  the  indisposition  under  which  he  is  labouring,  painful  and  inconvenient 
to  the  king  to  attach  his  sign-manual  to  the  multitude  of  official  instruments  which 
require  the  royal  signature  to  give  them  validity.  I  must  at  the  same  lime  state 
that,  under  all  circimistances,  wiien  application  has  been  made  to  his  majesty  for 
his  signature  to  any  instrument,  the  completion  of  which  was  necessary  to  the  public 
service,  particularly  instruments  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  and 
pardons,  when  it  was  thought  fit  to  extend  mercy  to  those  who  had  received  a  penal 
sentence;  on  all  such  occasions,  whatever  pain  or  inconvenience  affixing  the  signa- 
ture might  have  subjected  the  king  to,  his  majesty  never  suffered  those  considerations 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  desire  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice,  or  to  exer- 
cise his  royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  and  to  forward  the  due  execution  of  the  public 
service.  I  am  sure  that  this  House  is  animated  by  a  unanimous  desire  to  spare 
his  majesty  the  pain  and  inconvenience,  if  measures  can  be  devised  to  effect  that 
object  consistently  with  the  due  discharge  of  the  public  service.  I  hope,  consistently 
with  that  object,  and  with  the  prevention  of  all  detriment  or  fear  of  injury  to  the 
public  service,  that  the  measure  which  is  now  introduced,  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  present  bill  provides  that  his  majesty  may,  by  his  royal  warrant  or  commission, 
to  be  signed  with  the  sign-manual,  appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  attach  a  stamp 
to  those  instruments  which  require  the  royal  signature.  That  stamp  will  Le  provided 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  There  will  be  two  stamps  ; 
one  of  which  will  bear  the  words  "  George  R.,"  and  the  other  "  G.  R.,"  the  initials 
only,  for  such  instruments  as  are  usually  signed  in  that  way.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  persons  so  empowered  to  affix  this  stamp,  shall  not  be  authorized  to  affix  it  to  any 
instrument  without  a  memorandum,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and 
bearing  the  signature  of  at  least  three  out  of  seven  officers  of  state,  who  are  named 
to  be  responsible  for  its  ajjplication.  Of  those  seven  signatures,  three,  at  least,  must 
be  attached  to  every  instrument,  as  a  certificate  of  its  authenticity.  The  seven 
persons  so  appointed  are  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  three  principal  ^^cretaries 
of  state.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  no  one  of  these  seven  officers  so 
appointed  shall  act  alone ;  and,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  possibility  or  the 
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supposition  of  any  possible  fraud,  an  oath  is  provided  by  the  bill,  to  be  taken  by 
the  parties  by  whom  the  stamp  is  to  be  affixed.  The  stamp  can  only  be  affixed 
by  the  king's  express  command,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  majesty,  and  the  party 
affixing  it  must  attest  by  his  own  signature,  that  the  stamp  has  been  affixed  by  his 
majesty's  express  command,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  majesty.  These  are  the 
conditions  which  accompany  the  passing  of  this  bill.  However  temporary  it  may 
be  in  its  duration — for  it  is  proposed  to  limit  the  bill  to  the  end  of  this  session — 
and  God  grant  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  extend  it  longer — but  in  ease  it 
should  become  necessary  to  continue  it  for  a  longer  time,  then  there  will  be  a  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  the  measure  again  under  the  consideration  of  tiie  House :  so 
that  every  caution  possible  has  been  used  in  this  case.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be 
so,  because  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  establishing  a  precedent  which  ma}' 
be  appealed  to  on  future  occasions.  There  is  one  other  provision  which  I  omitted 
to  notice — namely,  an  express  enactment  that  his  majesty  may,  at  any  time,  attach 
his  sign-manual  in  the  ordinary  way  to  any  instrument  when  he  sees  fit  and  con- 
venient, and  that  such  signature  shall  have  the  ordinary  operation,  notwithstanding 
the  concurrent  power  given  to  attach  the  signature  in  the  other  manner.  His  ma- 
jesty will,  therefore,  if  he  see  fit,  exercise  his  royal  prerogative  with  his  own  hand. 
There  have  been  various  instances  in  the  former  history  of  this  country,  of  the 
royal  signature  being  attached  in  the  manner  proposed  by  this  bill.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  more  than  one  commission  was  issued,  empowering  persons  to  apply  a 
stamp,  instead  of  the  royal  signature  or  initials,  and  giving  it  equal  validity  with 
the  royal  sign-manual.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  also,  the  same  power  was  given 
by  royal  commission  ;  and  it  is  also  recorded,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Burnett, 
that,  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  a  stamp  was  applied  in  a  similar  manner.  But 
although  there  exist  all  these  various  precedents  for  devolving  to  individuals  the 
power  of  affixing  a  stamp,  by  the  authority  of  the  sign-manual,  we  have  thought  it 
the  safer  course  to  apply  to  parliament  in  this  way  for  its  sanction.  I  could  enter 
into  a  more  detailed  explanation  if  it  were  necessary;  but  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  measure  is  proposed,  from  its  temporary  duration,  and  the  caution 
■with  which  it  is  surrounded,  I  should  hope  that  the  House  will  be  unanimous  in  the 
desire  to  atford  his  majesty  this  accommodation.  It  will  be  felt  that  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  the  measure  should  be  passed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  those  public  instruments  which  would  now  be  pressing  for  signa- 
ture, if  it  were  not  for  the  pain  and  inconvenience  which  the  operation  causes  to  his 
majesty.  At  the  same  time  I  propose,  that  we  should  see  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
in  print  before  it  is  finally  carried.  I  shall  move  that  it  should  be  read  a  first  and 
second  time  to-day;  it  can  then  be  carried  through  its  remaining  stages  to-morrow, 
and  receive  the  royal  assent  on  Saturday'. 

Lord  Althorp  suggested  that  it  might  be  proper,  before  the  bill  should  be  finally 
passed,  to  have  some  evidence  that  his  majesty  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  a 
measure  of  this  nature  necessary. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  sure  that  when  the  noble  lord  thought  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  bill  was  proposed,  he  would  not  press  his  proposition. 
The  House  had  his  majesty's  distinct  assurance,  in  his  gracious  message,  that  he 
was  labouring  under  indisposition  which  rendered  it  painful  and  inconvenient  to 
sign  the  various  official  documents  presented  for  that  purpose.  He  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  a  step  of  this  nature; 
but  when  the  House  had  the  royal  message,  saying  that  it  was  painful  and  in- 
convenient to  his  majesty,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  respectful  to  imply  a  doubt 
of  the  fact. 

Later  in  the  evening,  in  repily  to  some  observations  from  Sir  C.  Wetherell  and 
Mr.  Bernal,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  said,  that  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  trouble 
the  House  with  any  further  details  before,  but  there  was  a  precedent  for  a  commission 
to  authorize  a  party  to  attach  a  stamp,  instead  of  the  royal  hand.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  and  it  was  really  curious  and  remarkable  how  closely  the  precautions 
adopted  on  that  occasion  coincided  with  those  provided  by  the  present  bill.  The 
precedent  had  only  been  discovered  yesterday,  after  this  bill  was  prepared,  and  if 
the  House  had  any  curiosit}^  he  would  read  it.  The  right  hon.  baronet  then  read 
an  extract  from  the  5th  and  6th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  which  stated,  that  the  Queen, 
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in  consequence  of  the  great  labour  which  she  sustained  in  the  government  and 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  was  unabh>,  without  much  danger  and  inconvenience,  to 
sign  the  commissions,  warrants,  letters,  missions,  and  other  papers,  and  she  there- 
fore appointed  certain  persons  therein  named,  and  gave  them  authority  to  seal  the 
necessary  instruments,  instead  of  the  Queen,  at  her  command,  and  in  her  i)resence, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of 
the  Horse,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  Chancellor  of  the  order  of 
the  Garter,  and  others  named  therein,  or  any  two  of  them,  and  declared  that  all 
histruments  so  signed  sliould  be  as  valid  and  effectual  in  law  as  if  they  were  signed 
by  the  hand  of  the  queen.  This  precedent  had  been  discovered  subsequently  to  the 
preparation  of  the  present  bill ;  but  it  would  be  seen,  that  the  precautions  taken 
were  the  same.  Indeed,  tlie  bill  went  further  tlian  the  precedent,  because  (a  point 
"which  he  omitted  to  mention  before)  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  instruments 
should  be  signed  also  in  the  presence  of  a  confidential  servant.  The  question  of 
forgery  had  been  considered  ;  but,  as  the  duration  of  the  bill  was  to  be  so  short,  and 
as  it  was  environed  with  so  many  cautions,  it  was  thouglit  that  forgery  would  not 
be  possible,  because  the  forgery  of  the  stamp  alone  would  not  be  sufficient.  It  would 
be  necessary  also  to  affix  the  names  of  all  those  who  attested  it.  In  almost  every 
instrument  there  would  be  five  signatures.  Referring  to  the  Regency  Act,  he  did 
not  find  in  it  any  provision  making  it  treason  to  counterfeit  the  sign-manual — [Sir 
C  Wetherell  said,  he  did  not  desire  to  persevere  in  his  suggestion].  If  it  were 
necessary  to  continue  the  present  measure  after  this  session,  it  would  then  be  right 
to  consider  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  any  additional  provision  to  meet 
this  point.  But  at  present  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary,  for  the  reasons  which 
he  had  stated,  and  also  as  forgery  was  at  all  times  subject  to  a  high  penalty  at 
common  law. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  a  committee  appointed  for  tho 
following  day. 

May  28,  1830. 

The  Bill  was  passed  through  the  committee,  and  ordered  to  be  reported,  without 
amendments.     On  the  question  being  put,  that  it  be  read  a  third  time, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  say  in  reply  to  an  observation  made  last  night,  re- 
specting the  crime  of  forging  the  Royal  Signature  stamp,  that  in  the  Regency  Act 
there  was  a  clause,  enabling  his  present  majesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  to  sign 
"  George,  Prince  Regent,"  and  the  Act  did  not  make  the  forging  that  signature 
treason,  but  forgery.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  precedent  afforded  by  that  Act 
was  strictly  followed;  and  mosthon.  members,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  consider  the 
punishment  of  forgery  abundantly  sufficient  for  such  a  possible  offence.  The  other 
precautions  contained  in  the  bill  better  provided  against  forgery  than  would  any  ex- 
traordinary severity  which  they  might  introduce  in  the  nature  of  a  penal  enactment. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  immediately  carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  Sir  R.  Peel. 


THE  NEW  POLICE. 
May  28,  1830. 

Sir  R.  Vyvyan  moved,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that 
he  would  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  House  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
Police  of  the  metropolis  under  the  Police  bill  of  1829,  distinguishing  the  grades  of  the 
persons  so  employed,  and  the  specific  number  of  each  grade,  together  with  the  Pay 
and  Allowance  of  all  the  persons  employed  ;  and  also  all  the  General  Orders  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  since  the  formation  of  the  Establishment." 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Lennard, 
and  agreed  to. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  just  then  entered,  said,  if  he  had  been  in  the  House  when 
the  hon.  baronet  moved  for  these  Returns,  he  should  have  taken  that  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  on  this  subject  he  was  prepared  to  give  the  House  the  fullest  informa- 
tion.   All  the  orders  which  had  been  issued,  both  general  as  well  as  secret — if  there 
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were  any,  but  in  fact  there  were  none, — he  should  be  most  willing  to  lay  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  There  was  no  sort  of  information  connected  with  the  police 
that  he  was  not  ready  to  give.  ■  In  order,  however,  to  make  the  returns  to  be  laid  on 
the  table  complete,  the  House  ought  to  know  to  what  extent  the  police  had  been 
brought  into  operation,  and  what  was  the  extent  of  the  districts  it  guarded.  He 
would  therefore  move  for  an  account  of  the  number  of  districts  to  which  the 
Metropolis  police  had  been  extended,  specifying  the  number  of  parishes,  and  the 
population  of  each  parish  according  to  the  last  Population  Returns,  with  the  total 
amount  of  the  population  embraced  within  the  districts  of  the  police, 

Mr.  Lennard  said,  he  had  made  no  allusion  to  secret  orders,  for  he  did  not  suppose 
that  any  such  had  been  given. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  if  there  had  been  any  he  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
produced  them,  for  he  was  convinced  that  the  efficiency  of  the  police  would  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  House. 

Lord  Enconibe  said,  if  the  Metropolitan  police  were  to  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  at  Brighton,  it  would  be  purely  a  military  body. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  knew  nothing  of  the  Brighton  police,  except  having  seen  the 
men.  He  had  readily  given  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  such  towns  as  chose 
to  form  a  police  like  the  Metropolitan  police ;  but  he  had  taken  no  other  part 
in  their  proceedings,  though  he  hoped,  that  every  provincial  town  would  form 
such  a  police. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  BY  UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE. 
May  28,  1830. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  "  leave  to  bring  in   a  Bill  for  the 
effectual  and  radical  reform   of  abuses  in   the  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament." 
.-JNIr.  John  Wood  seconded  the  motion. 

Lord  John  Russell  intimated  his  intention  of  moving,  by  way  of  amendment,  a 
series  of  resolutions,  in  substance  the  same  as  those  which  he  had  formerly  proposed 
on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening.  Sir  IIobert  Peel  said,  the  question  was  already  so 
much  exhausted,  that  he  would  not  trouble  the  House  with  any  general  observations 
upon  the  matter  at  issue,  but  confine  himself  to  the  motions  which  had  been  made. 
There  were  two  specific  propositions  before  the  House.  The  one  was  the  motion  of 
tlie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  the  other  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord. 
The  motion  of  the  learned  gentleman  embraced  three  topics — Triennial  Parliaments, 
Vote  by  Ballot,  and  Universal  Suffrage.  The  act  which  altered  triennial  parliaments 
into  septennial,  had  been  designated  by  the  learned  gentleman  a  gross  usurpation, 
and  he  had,  on  that  ground,  claimed  the  going  back  to  triennial  parliaments;  but 
he  begged  to  observe,  that  the  usurpation  extended  only  as  far  as  that  one  parliament 
was  concerned,  which  was  elected  for  three  years.  With  respect  to  future  parlia- 
ments, it  had  just  as  much  right  to  make  them  septennial,  as  the  present  parliament 
had  to  make  future  ones  triennial.  But  he  was  opposed  to  triennial  parliaments  on 
other  grounds;  neither  did  he  see  how  it  could  help  the  interests  of  which  its  friends 
declared  themselves  the  advocates.  The  expenses  of  elections  had  been  talked  of; 
but  surely  the  oftcner  they  occurred,  the  more  frequent  must  be  the  expense.  It 
had  been  stated,  that  in  clubs  the  vote  by  ballot  prevailed,  but  he  thought  that  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  the  cases;  besides  which,  he  altogether  doubted  the 
policy  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise  in  secret;  to  him  it  appeared  that  it  would 
afford  ample  cover  for  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  if  it  did  not  altogether  prevent  that  free 
canvass  and  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  different  candidates. —  [Some  hon.  mem- 
ber observed,  "  They  may  have  that  too"].  No:  if  they  did  discuss  those  merits, 
unless  hypocrisy  were  afterwards  made  use  of,  the  landlord  would  have  just  as  much 
power  of  discovering  what  the  vote  of  his  tenant  was,  whether  the  discussion  took 
place  in  the  public-house  or  on  the  hustings;  neither  did  he  believe  that  any  assur- 
ance could  be  given  that  the  ballot  would  be  fairly  taken.     To  whomsoever  the  task 
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might  be  trusted,  he  would  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  responsibility.  With 
respect  to  universal  suffrage,  he  had  only  this  observation  to  make; — If  the  learned 
member  had  said,  "  I  prefer  a  republic  to  a  monarchy,"  he  should  have  understood 
whv  that  learned  gentleman  wanted  to  have  universal  suffrage.  But  if  he  said  that 
he  intended  to  improve  the  constitution  according  to  constitutional  principles, 
he  ought  to  show  that  there  was  a  precedent  in  the  constitution  for  universal  suf- 
frage. There  was  no  such  precedent.  Once  grant  universal  suffrage,  and  that 
monarchy  which  the  learned  gentleman  professed  to  admire — that  House  of  Lords, 
for  the  existence  of  which,  he  said,  he  saw  so  many  excellent  reasons,  would  not  long 
survive.  If  that  House  were  to  be  the  immediate  organ  of  the  people's  will,  it  would 
not  long  be  content  with  possessing  only  one-third  of  the  legislative  power — and  the 
first  moment  in  which  there  was  an  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
the  expressed  opinion  of  the  representatives  elected  on  the  principle  of  universal  suf- 
frage, that  moment  would  endanger  either  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
change  the  state  of  the  country,  so  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  governrneat.  And 
let  him  tell  the  learned  gentleman,  who  had  been  so  fond  of  referring  to  the  times  of 
the  Revolution,  that  if  universal  suffrage  had  existed  then,  they  never  would  have 
had  that  Revolution;  for  the  voice  of  the  people  was  decidedly  for  another  form  of 
government.  But  the  learned  gentleman  had  contended,  that  as  the  people  paid  for 
the  public  appointments,  they  ought  to  have  a  control  over  those  appointments. 
AVhy,  did  not  that  very  argument  show  that  as  soon  as  they  got  possession  of  the 
elective  power,  they  would  also  want  the  executive  power?  The  only  tangible 
instance  that  had  been  cited  by  the  other  side,  was  that  of  an  hon.  and  gallant 
general,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  his  office  for  voting  against  the  government; 
but  did  any  one  suppose  that  a  state  could  ever  be  so  constituted  as  that  those  who 
Avere  opposed  to  the  government  in  opinion  should  form  part  of  the  government? 
But  even  supposing  that  this  circumstance  gave  a  proof  of  a  corrupt  state  of  things, 
he  could  tell  the  learned  gentleman  that  universal  suffrage  would  give  no  security 
from  such  dismissals  from  office;  and  in  this  ancient  limited  monarchy  there  was 
infinitely  less  exercise  of  this  power  than  in  that  republic  where  universal  suffrage 
jirevailed.  In  this  country,  when  there  was  a  change  of  government,  the  removals 
were  generally  confined  to  those  who  held  confidential  situations,  and  all  the  subor- 
dinate officers  were  usually  retained;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  could  assure  the 
learned  gentleman  from  good  authority,  that  when  General  Jackson  succeeded  to 
the  presidential  chair,  his  first  act  was  to  remove  every  individual  from  office — from 
the  highest  down  to  the  lowest — even  the  very  postmasters,  who  had  been  opposed 
to  his  interest.  In  his  mind,  that  was  a  conclusive  proof,  that  even  if  there  were 
universal  suffrage,  there  still  would  be  no  security  against  the  removal  of  individuals 
from  office.  On  these  grounds,  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  hon, 
and  learned  gentleman.  With  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord,  he  must 
say  that  he  was  also  opposed  to  that.  The  noble  lord,  referring  to  something  that 
he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  said  on  a  former  night,  ob-^erved,  that  he  had  contrasted  the 
present  House  of  Commons  with  the  Houses  of  Commons  in  the  reigns  of  George  I. 
and  II.;  but  that  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  was  ready  to  prove  that  there  was  more 
attention  paid  to  the  public  interest  in  those  times  than  at  present.  If  this  proved 
any  thing,  it  proved  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  reform;  for,  as  the  noble  lord 
had  observed,  there  were  more  members  of  parliament  holding  office  formerly  than 
now,  so  that  the  present  defect,  according  to  that  argument,  would  be,  that  there 
were  too  few  members  holding  offices.  The  proposal  of  the  noble  lord  was  such  as 
to  afford  no  satisfaction  to  those  who  sided  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman; 
and,  if  it  were  carried  into  execution,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  it  would 
involve  the  whole  country  in  great  confusion.  In  particular,  the  part  of  the  propo- 
sition which  referred  to  the  compulsory  disfranchisement  of  boroughs,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  quite  incomprehensible;  he  could  not  understand  in  what  manner  the 
pecuniary  compensation  was  to  be  afforded,  or  to  whom  it  was  to  be  paid.  But  on 
still  more  general  grounds  he  was  opposed  to  the  proposed  parliamentary  reform. 
The  House  was  bound  to  decide  this  question  on  the  most  comprehensive  views. 
They  had  to  consider  whether  there  were  not  on  the  whole  a  general  representation 
of  the  people  in  that  House;  and  whether  the  popular  voice  were  not  sufficiently 
heard.     For  himself  he  thought  that  it  was;  and  that  that  House  was  not  unduly 
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influenced  by  the  members  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  contended  that  the  want  of  reform  was  the  cause  of  the  expen- 
sive and  lengthened  wars  in  which  this  country  had  been  engaged.  He  begged 
leave  to  deny  that  assertion;  for  he  did  not  beheve  that  a  House  representing  the 
wishes  of  the  people  would  be  a  security  against  the  recurreuce  of  expensive  wars. 
It  never  had  been  found  in  the  experience  of  English  history,  that  peace  was  very 
popular,  or  that  war  was  very  adverse  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  He  would 
admit  that  the  people  sometimes  became  tired  of  war;  but  war  having  been  entered 
upon,  it  was  then  matter  for  the  consideration  of  government  whether  there  were  not 
circumstances  to  preclude  an  immediate  treaty  of  peace.  On  these  grounds,  and  not 
seeing  that  there  w^re  any  grievances  made  out  which  called  for  parliamentary 
reform,  he  should  certainly  give  his  most  decided  opposition  to  both  the  measures 
before  the  House. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were — for  the  motion,  13;  against  it,  3 19 — majority,  306. 


THE  LAW  OF  DIVORCE. 
June  3,  1830. 

Dr.  Phillimore  moved,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  that  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  directthe  commissioners  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  I^ngland  and  Wales,  to  take  into 
their  consideration  the  s*ate  of  the  Law  of  Divorce,  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
enabling  persons  to  obtain  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  in  cases  of  adultery, 
by  legal  process  in  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction." 

Several  members  having  spoken,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  House  had  some 
reason  to  complain  of  the  imperfect  notice  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  given  of  this  measure — all-important  as  that  was.  He  was,  therefore,  rather 
taken  by  surprise  in  being  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it  at  that  moment. 
He.was  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  give  a  vote  on  so  extensive  a  subject  without  the 
fullest  consideration.  The  question,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  this: — Was  a  case 
of  necessity  made  out  for  a  change  in  the  existing  law?  and,  secondly,  was  the  pro- 
posed the  best  mode  of  legislating  upon  the  subject?  As  to  the  first  part  of  the 
question,  he  would  not  at  that  moment  undertake  to  decide  it,  but  he  was  prepared 
to  say  thajt.  he  could  not  admit  all  the  hon.  and  learned  member's  statements.  It 
had  been  said  that  that  House  Avas  not  a  competent  tribunal  in  cases  of  divorce,  and 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  collusion  took  place.  He  thought,  however,  that  that 
statement  was  much  exaggerated;  for  he  could  not  give  the  name  of  collusion  to  a 
case  where  a  wife,  who  had  been  guilty  of  adultei-y,  and  wronged  an  affectionate 
husband,  offered  no  opposition  to  his  procuring  a  divorce.  If  it  were  the  case  that 
collusion  was  frequent  and  inevitable,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  take  some  means  of 
preventing  such  an  evil  in  future.  But  tlie  testimony  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Tregony  was  directly  opposed  to  such  a  supposition.  If  by  collusion  were 
meant  a  criminal  collusion  to  obtain  a  divorce,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  by  no 
means  of  opinion  that  such  a  collusion  was  frequent.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man spoke  of  the  expense  of  the  remedy  operating  to  give  the  rich  an  advantage 
over  the  poor.  Let  them  adopt  what  regulations  they  pleased  on  the  subject,  he 
feared  that  that  inequality  could  not  be  obviated.  How  could  any  court  determine 
on  the  justice  or  expediency  of  granting  a  divorce  without  an  extensive  review  of  the 
lives  of  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  claimed,  and  without  hearing  satisfactory  evidence 
upon  the  subject?  The  expense  attendant  on  such  proceedings  must  always  operate 
as  a  bar  to  the  poor.  It  had  been  said  that  there  were  courts  in  which  a  subject  of 
that  kind  could  be  investigated  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  .£15.  With  a  reference 
to  public  morality,  however,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
retain  all  the  existing  inco^iveniences  than  to  make  divorce  so  easily  attainable.  To 
do  that,  would  be  to  hold  out  a  temptation  to  adultery.  He  was  far  from  thinking 
that  our  present  system  was  a  good  one;  but  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  say, 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Clare,  that  the  husband  should  have  no  remedy 
for  the  infidelity  of  his  wife. 
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Mr.  O'Connoll  said,  he  was  not  opposed  to  divorces  a  mensa  et  thoro. 

Sir  ]\obert  Pool  said,  his  argument  applied  to  both  species  of  divorce.  It  -vvas  well 
to  make  it  the  general  rule  that  tlicre  should  be  no  divorce;  but  there  must  he  excep- 
tions; yet  those  exceptions  ought  to  be  strictly  enquired  into,  and  ought  to  be  the 
subjects  of  distinct  acts  of  legislation.  As  to  referrmg  the  subject  to  tbe  ecclesias- 
tical commission,  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  commission  was  appointed  for 
a  very  different  purpose.  And,  besides,  there  were  in  the  discussion  of  the  question 
many  moral  and  political  considerations,  which  the  legislature  ought  to  retain  in  its  own 
hands,  and  not  devolve  them  upon  any  commission.  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that 
the  commissioners  were  acting  gratuitously.  Having  undertaken  what  it  would  require 
three  or  four  years  of  application  to  accomplish,  was  it  fair  to  impose  upon  them  an 
additional  labour?  For  all  these  reasons  he  was  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman's  motion;  and  hoped  that  he  would  follow  the  advice  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tregony,  and  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  102  against  45;  majority,  57. 


FOUR-AND-A-IIAI-F  PER  CENT. 

June  4,  ISiiO. 

On  the  motion  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  Ways  and  INIeans, 
with  reference  to  his  notice  of  motion  respecting  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and 
the  47-per-cent  duties,  he  (Sir  James  Graham)  wished  to  make  a  proposition.  His 
proposition  was  this : — That  his  majesty's  ministers  should  undertake,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  import  commodities 
free  of  duty,  to  such  commodities  as  were  for  the  use  of  the  Crown,  and  not  allowing 
it  to  import  commodities  free  of  duty,  for  sale,  particularly  the  sugar  which  was  sent 
here  in  payment  of  the  4i-per-cent  duties,  from  Barbados  and  the  Leeward  Islands. 
If  ministers  would  accept  his  proposition,  and  bring  in  such  a  measure,  it  would  take 
away  the  necessity  of  making  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  though *lie 
should  reserve  to  himself  the  right,  if  he  were  not  satisfied  with  the  measure,  to  bring 
forward  a  motion  on  the  subject  hereafter. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  making  that  statement  before 
going  into  the  committee,  which  his  right  hon.  friend  would  have  had  to  make.  It 
appeared,  that  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Constitution,  nothing  was  more 
clear  than  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  bring  into  the  country  any 
commodities  without  the  payment  of  any  ordinary  duties ;  and  it  was  quite  clear 
that  this  prerogative  extended  to  the  sugar  which  the  Crown  received  in  payment  of 
the  4:i^-per-cetit  duties.  It  was,  he  asserted,  quite  clear,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  this  country,  and  the  common  law,  that  this  sugar  was  not  subject  to 
pay  Customs'  duties.  That  was  the  fact  in  point  of  law.  The  proceeds  of  those 
duties  (the  4^-per-cents),  though  evidently  belonging  to  the  Crown,  were  not 
appropriated  to  any  personal,  but  to  public,  objects;  and  were  applied  to  diminish 
the  charges  on  some  other  public  funds.  At  the  same  time,  he  w^as  not  prepared  to 
contend  that  the  Crown  could  import  commodities  for  sale  in  the  market,  except  on 
payment  of  duties,  like  other  persons.  Neither  was  he  ])repared  to  say,  that  tlie 
prerogative,  though  existing  constitutionally  to  this  extent,  might  not  lead  to  public 
inconvenience.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say,  that  the  prerogative,  if  wholly  un- 
limited, might  not  lead  to  abuse.  It  was  therefore  the  intention  of  ministers  to 
place  the  prerogative  under  such  a  limitation,  that  the  sugar  for  sale  should  not  be 
larought  into  the  market  without  paying  the  Customs'  duties.  His  right  hon.  friend 
would  have  to  introduce  a  legislative  measure  on  the  subject,  to  the  House.  He 
shoidd  reserve  himself  for  further  explanation  when  the  nieasure  was  submitted  to 
Parliament,  and  then  the  hon,  baronet  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  if  the 
enactment  merited  his  approbation.  * 

Sir  James  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary. 
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In  a  committee  of  supply,  on  the  question,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £15,000  be 
granted  to  his  Majesty,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Law  Charges  for  1830,  being  put, 
a  warm  debate  arose,  particuhirly  with  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Alexander  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  a  libel. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  immediately  after  Mr.  O'Connell,  said,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  tlie  House  on  the  question  now  bsforo  it,  he  was  certain 
that  no  other  member  would  be  prepared  to  give  his  vote  on  the  same  grounds  as  tiie 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Clare.  He  had  said  that  the  prosecution  was  vindictive:  if 
so,  let  the  House  mark,  its  sentiments,  by  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney- 
general  ;  but  let  it  not  degrade  itself  by  such  a  piiltry  mode  of  reprobation  as  tliat 
of  reducing  the  votes  on  the  Estimates.  Was  there  ever  such  a  miserable  mode  of 
dealing  with  a  great  constitutional  question  ?  Was  tliere  ever  an  instance  of 
an  attempt  to  subject  a  Lord  Chancellor  and  an  Attorney-general  to  censure,  by 
diminishing  a  vote  of  £100?  And  what  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  paid  out  of 
his  own  pocket  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  instituted  by  the  Attorney-general? 
Would  not  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Clare  be  among  the  first  to  charge  him 
"with  vindictiveness  on  that  very  groimd,  and  cite  it  as  the  strongest  instance  of  an 
imjust  and  vindictive  feeling  ?  He  had  never  yet  seen  a  gentleman  placed  in  such 
a  situation  as  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  beside  him.  When  he  had  been  expressly 
challenged  to  justify  his  conduct,  he  had  been  called  to  order  by  an  hon.  member, 
and  told  that  he  ought  not  to  proceed  in  an  explanation  into  which  he  had  been 
forced  quite  by  surprise.  He  must  say  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  not  been 
fairly  dealt  with.  He  was  called  upon,  witliout  any  public  notice  or  private  in- 
timation, to  vindicate  his  conduct  in  these  prosecutions;  and  ho  would  ask,  whether 
this  were  a  convenient  opportunity  for  discussing  that  subject  ?  A  motion  on  this 
question  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plympton,  who  had 
protested  against  a  private  prosecution  being  cliang-ed  to  a  public  one.  The  House 
had  decided  against  it.  [A^o,  7/0.]  Well,  t!ie  House  had  given  no  vote  upon  the 
subject;  but  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  given  notice  of  a  motion,  which  was 
to  bring  the  whole  subject  before  the  House.  Not  content  with  this,  the  hon. 
member  for  Newark  had  also  given  notice  of  a  distinct  motion  to  a  similar  effect. 
Neither  of  these  hon.  members  had  persevered  in  his  motion;  and  was  it  therefore 
probable  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  could  expect  that  he  was  this  night  to  be 
called  on  to  enter  into  the  whole  question?  Although  it  was  competent  for  any 
hon.  member  in  a  Committee  of  Supply  to  introduce  any  question  he  pleased,  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  was  desirable  to  limit  questions  as  much  as  possible  to 
pecuniary  matters,  unless  distinct  notice  were  given.  A  pecuniary  consideration 
certainly  arose  out  of  the  question  of  the  hon.  baronet,  whether  the  expenses  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  prosecution  were  defrayed  out  of  the  public  purse.  If  they  were, 
they  were  defrayed  by  the  vote  of  last  year.  He  hoped  they  were ;  for  he  thought  it 
far  better  that  the  charges  of  such  prosecutions  should  come  from  the  public 
funds,  than  from  those  of  individuals.  He  would  say,  that  although  his  (Sir  11. 
Peel's)  name  had  been  introduced  into  an  information,  he  would  not  pay  the  expense  of 
it.  The  Attorney-general  had  instituted  that  prosecution,  not  out  of  regard  for  his 
private  feelings,  but  because  he  had,  as  Secretary  of  State,  been  unjustly  libelled. 
He  had  done  so  without  communicating  his  intention  to  him;  and  could  there  be 
any  thing  more  absurd  and  unjust,  than  for  him  to  be  required  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  prosecution,  in  respect  to  which  he  was  not  even  consulted?  It  was  tbe  duty 
of  the  Attorney-general  to  protect  public  servants  from  attempts  to  run  them  down 
whilst  in  the  performance  of  their  public  duties;  and  it  was  right  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  should  refuse  to  pay  the  expenses  of  s;ich  a  prosecution.  He  should 
propose,  that  before  the  report  be  considered,  and  before  a  grant  be  made  to  defray 
these  expenses,  in  order  that  the  House  should  not  adopt  a  proceeding  implying  the 
slightest  censure  on  the  Attorney-general,  or  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  on  any 
individual  connected  with  those  prosecutions,  that  an  enquiry  should  be  made,  and 
the  facts  fully  stated  to  the  House,  as  to  whether  it  were  usual  for  the  public  to  pav 
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the  expenses  of  such  prosecutions.     If  such  were  the  practice,  and  that  practice  were 
■wrong,  it  was  certainly  competent  for  the  House  to  alter  it.     The  course  he  proposed, 
therefore,   was  that  the  vote  should  pass,  and   that,  prior  to  the  report,  the  focts 
should  be  fully  stated  to  the  House. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  FORGERIES'  BILL. 
June  7,  1830. 

The  Bill  for  the  Punishment  of  Forgeries  having  been  read  a  third  time.  Sir 
sJames  Mackintosh  rose  to  move  certain  Amendments  in  the  form  of  a  Rider  to 
the  Bill.  The  first  clause  he  meant  to  propose  to  add,  would  be  the  same  as 
he  had  proposed  in  the  committee.  He  intended  by  that  proposition  to  repeal  the 
penalty  of  death  for  all  cases  of  forgery,  except  the  case  of  forging  wills,  which  he 
retained  against  his  own  inclination,  making  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  opinion,  out  of 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  a  gre^t  many  members,  who  observed,  accurately 
enough,  that  there  was  some  peculiarity  in  tlie  crime.  He  should  propose,  then,  to 
repeal  the  capital  punishment  in  all  cases  of  forgery,  except  the  case  he  had 
mentioned,  v/hich  was  distinguished  from  others.  In  place  of  this  punishment  he 
meant  to  give  a  power  to  every  court  before  which  a  person  was  convicted  of  ibrgery, 
to  sentence  that  person  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  fourteen  years.  The  same  court  should  also  have  a  power  to 
substitute  for  imprisonment,  banishment  to  any  penal  colony,  also  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years.  He  should  propose  also  that  tlie  court  should  not  only 
liave  the  power  to  inflict  either  of  these  punishments,  but  to  accumulate  them  both, 
when  the  enormity  of  the  offence  should,  in  its  opinion,  justify  such  an  accumulation 
of  punishment.  He  should  also  propose  to  vest  a  power  in  the  Crown,  to  make  a 
regulation  for  the  treatment  of  persons  transported  for  forgery,  so  that  the  crime 
might  be  marked  as  one  of  the  greatest  enormity  and  danger,  ranking  next  after  the 
crimes  of  personal  violence.  He  should  wish,  in  addition,  to  take  away  the  power 
which  was  possessed  by  the  governors  of  our  penal  colonies,  at  least  by  the 
governor  of  New  South  Wales,  of  mitigating  in  cases  of  forgery  the  punishment 
inflicted  for  that  offence.  He  proposed  this  in  order  that  persons  of  education, 
such  as  those  who  generally  committed  forgery,  and  wdio  being  very  often  persons, 
on  account  of  that  education,  useful  for  public  situations  in  a  colony,  might  not 
escape  the  punishment  to  which  they  were  condemned.  He  meant  to  take  away 
the  power  of  remitting  or  relaxing  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  forgery, 
except  it  were  obtained  through  representations  to  his  Majesty.  He  did  not 
intend  to  infringe  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  short  of  its  exercise  no 
remission  of  punishment  ghould  be  granted  to  persons  convicted  of  foi'gery.  These 
were  the  objects  of  the  clauses  he  meant  to  propose.  He  should  be  prepared  to 
bring  up  these  clauses  in  a  few  minules,  and  the  first  amendment  he  should  move 
would  be  in  the  first  paragraph  of  page  three,  line  seven,  to  the  words  "and  shall 
suff'er  the  punishment  of  death,"  to  be  left  out.  He  would  tlien,  as  the  clauses  on 
account  of  being  engrossed  could  not  be  immediatelj-  brought  up,  formally  ])ropose 
that  a  clause  for  taking  away  the  punishment  of  death  in  all  cases  of  forgery,  except 
that  of  forging  wills,  be  added. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  seconded  the  motion ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which 
followed, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  would  at  once  approach  that  point  which,  after 
all,  was  the  main  argument  for  the  remission  of  the  punishment  of  death  in  cases  of 
forgery,  namely,  that  the  law',  as  it  now  existed,  afforded  no  protection  to  property; 
hut  that  if  they  remitted  the  punishment  of  death  in  such  cases,  a  new  protection  to 
property  would  be  thereby  created.  If  this  position  were  established  by  sound  argu- 
ment, it  would  unquestionably  have  more  force  with  him  than  all  the  declamation 
which  he  had  heard  on  tliis  subject,  during  the  present  as  well  as  on  a  former  evening. 
But  he  would  ask,  if  the  punishment  of  death  did  not  deter  from  the  crime  of  forgery, 
why  did  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  admit  the  propriety  of  retaining 
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that  punishment  in  one  particular  case,  that  of  forging  a  will  ?  If  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  really  thought  that,  by  remitting  the  punishment  of  deatli, 
he  gave  additional  security  to  property,  why  did  he  retain  that  punishment  in  tliis 
instance?  The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen  said,  that  he  would  not,  to-night, 
go  so  far  as  he  had  formerly  done;  and  then,  with  what  appeared  to  him  to  be^a 
great  inconsistencj',  he  proposed  tliat  the  punishment  of  death  for  forgery  should  be 
abolished  in  all  cases  except  where  the  forgery  of  a  will  took  place.  Tlie  hon.  member 
for  Weymouth  stated,  that  he  would  not  support  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  and 
leai'ned  gentleman  on  any  religious  or  conscientious  scruple  whicli  he  might  himself 
entertain,  but  that  he  would  defend  it  on  the  ground  of  its  giving  a  new  security  and  pro- 
tection to  property.  Now,  he  would  again  state  that  which  lie  had  stated  theother  night, 
that  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  precisely  the  contrary  effect.  If  he  were  to  look 
confidently  forward  to  his  continuing  to  hold  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  he 
could  assure  those  who  advocated  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  that  nothing  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him  tiian  to  agree  to  a  com- 
nmtation  of  punishment,  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  beneficial  effects.  It  would  unquestionably^  free  him  from  many  very  painful 
applications.  In  arguing  this  question,  he  relied  entirely  on  facts  connected  with 
the  mercantile  concerns  of  this  city,  and  to  these  facts  the  House,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  attach  very  great  weight.  He  particularly  selected  tlie  case  of  the  London 
bankers,  and  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He,  however,  formerly  declared,  and  he  now 
repeated,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  retain  this  punishment  merely  on  account  of  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  London  bankers  or  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  because 
he  felt  tliat  the  general  interests  of  the  public  were  deeply  concerned.  In  treating 
tliis  question  formerly',  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  advert  to  the  London  bankers ; 
and  he  had  first  stated  the  immense  extent  of  their  business.  He  had  shown  that 
thirty-six  banking  establishments  (forming  the  Bankers'  Committee  for  prosecuting 
forgeries)  had  in  the  course  of  three  days,  in  the  month  of  May,  transacted  busi- 
ness to  the  amount  of  £10,000,000.  That  fact,  which  he  then  stated,  and  which 
apt)eared  at  the  time  to  have  astonished  some  gentlemen,  he  now  confidently 
repeated.  He  had  also  stated  to  the  House,  that  four  private  banking-houses 
in  London  had,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  transacted  business  to  the  amount 
of  £500,000,000.  But  then  he  was  told  that,  as  all  the  drafts  and  bills  of 
exchange  must  go  through  the  clearing-house,  an  effectual  security  against  forgery 
was  thus  created.  Therefore,  the  right  hon.  and  lea'-ned  gentleman  argued  that 
they  ought  to  deduct  from  the  securities  which  were  liable  to  forgery,  that  they  ought 
to  deduct  from  the  general  account,  all  notes  and  drafts  whicli  went  through  the 
clearing-house.  Now,  he  differed  entirely  from  those  who  advanced  this  as  a  valid 
argument.  He  would  contend  that  the  clearing-house  was  not  an  effectual  security 
against  forgery.  He  would  contend  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  not 
himself,  was  mistaken  as  to  facts.  He  said  that  the  banker  was  not  called  on  to  pay 
on  the  day  when  the  instrument  was  presented,  and  that  therefore  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  its  authenticity.  But  notv,^ithstanding  this,  the  fiict  was,  and 
he  knew  it,  that  forgeries  had  on  many  occasions  passed  the  clearing-house.  A  recent 
forgery  for  £-300  on  Messrs.  Rothschild,  did  actually  pass  through  the  clearing- 
house. When  a  London  banker  received  a  bill,  he  had,  no  doubt,  a  day  to  ascertain 
its  correctness ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  such  skill  was  evinced  in  the  perpetration  of 
forgery,  that  the  fraud  could  not  in  many  cases  be  discovered  without  a  perpetual 
reference  to  the  party  named  in  the  instrument.  Why,  it  was  but  the  other  day 
that  a  woman  brought  forward  documents  signed,  as  it  appeared,  by  Mr.  Dunning-, 
Lord  Chatham,  and  he  knew  not  by  whom  else.  Now,  he  had  no  doubt  that  those 
signatures,  though  well  executed,  were  not  real;  and  if  signatures  were  artfully 
traced,  as  he  believed  those  to  have  been,  hovv',  except  by  personal  reference,  could 
the  forgery  be  detected  ?  Therefore  he  would  say,  that  the  argument  founded  on 
t!ie  clearing-house  was  not  worth  any  thing:  but  that  the  fear  of  the  punishment  of 
death  did  deter  from  the  commission  of  this  crime  was  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
though  business  had  been  transacted,  in  three  days,  at  tlie  counters  of  the  banking 
establishments,  to  which  he  had  referred,  to  the  amount  of  £4,795,000,  there  were, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  but  four  forgeries  committed  on  them,  and  the 
amount  was  only  £400.     With  respect  to  the  Bank  of  England,  where  an  immense 
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amount  of  business  was  necessarily  transacted,  they  bad  only  instituted  tbree  prose- 
cutions for  forgery  in  the  last  assizes,  and  in  the  present  tliere  was  not  one  nauie 
recorded,  in  England  or  Wales,  for  forgery  on  that  establishment.  The  right  lion, 
and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  an  unflinching  pro- 
secutor, when  it  was  supposed  that  the  prosecution  would  serve  its  interest;  but  that 
it  was  always  guided  by  its  legal  advisers,  who  never  urged  a  prosecution  except 
where  conviction  was  sure  to  follow,  and  that,  therefore,  many  cases  of  forgery 
might  occur,  which,  being  abandoned,  were  unknown  to  the  public.  Now,  he  had 
sent  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  a  return,  specifying  the  entire  extent  of  forgeries 
of  which  that  body  had  received  notice  during  the  years  1827,  1828,  and  1829.  He 
did  not  call  for  a  mere  return  of  forgeries  that  were  prosecuted,  but  for  a  full 
return  of  the  forgeries  attempted  on  the  Bank  of  England,  whether  they  succeeded 
or  not,  and  what  was  the  result?  In  1827,  the  total  amount  of  forgeries  on  the  Bank 
of  England  was  £2,107;  in  1828,  the  total  amount,  under  the  existing  law,  was 
£197;  in  1S29,  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  York  forged  three  powers  of  attorney 
to  the  amount  of  £6,oOO;  he,  however,  not  placing  much  confidence  in  the  unwill- 
ingness of  juries  to  convict,  left  the  country  the  moment  he  iiad  received  the  money: 
but,  exclusive  of  that  particular  forgery,  the  sum  of  which  it  was  attempted  to  defraud 
the  Bank  of  England  by  false  instruments,  in  1829,  amounted  only  to  £378.  Could 
it,  he  would  ask,  be  argued,  after  this  was  made  known,  that  the  jjresent  state  of  the 
law  afforded  no  protection  to  property?  The  hon.  member  for  Calne  argued,  that 
the  Bank  of  England,  being  a  rigorous  and  inexorable  prosecutor,  thereby  secured 
its  own  property.  But  if  grand  juries  were  so  very  unwilling  to  find  true  bills  in 
these  cases,  and  if  petty  juries  were  so  anxious  not  to  convict,  as  the  House  had  been 
told,  how  came  it  that  the  Bank  of  England  commanded  this  protection  for  its  pro- 
perty? The  two  arguments  were  completely  opposed  to  eacli  other.  After  all  he 
had  heard,  his  conscientious  conviction  was,  that  they  would  not  be  promoting  the 
protection  of  property,  or  the  cause  of  public  morality,  by  substituting  the  punish- 
ment of  transportation  for  the  punishment  of  death.  One  punislmient  was  privately 
mentioned  to  him  as  very  proper  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  forgery.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  culprit  should  be  branded,  and  thus  held  up  to  public  disgrace. 
This,  however,  had  been  formerly  tried,  with  reference  to  other  offences,  and  it  had 
failed.  In  1669,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the 
perpetrators  of  burglary  and  larceny  were  directed  to  be  punished  by  branding  them 
on  the  face  and  hand;  but  six  or  seven  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  that 
act  was  repealed,  on  the  express  ground  that  the  offenders  who  were  thus  driven  from 
society,  instead  of  being  in  any  degree  reformed,  became  more  desperate;  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  any  very  severe  secondary  punishment,  if  substituted  for  death,  would 
speedily  be  abolished.  The  French,  he  knew,  had  secondary  punishments;  but  he 
was  convinced,  that  if  an  individual  here  were  to  be  condemned,  as  many  were  in 
France,  to  work  for  ten  years  on  the  public  roads,  dragging  a  cannon-ball  at  his 
feet,  the  Quakers,  or  the  sentimentalists,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  called 
them,  would  shudder  at  such  a  punislmient,  and  would  feel  just  as  nmch  reluctance 
to  prosecute  for  the  crime  of  forgery  as  they  did  at  present  on  account  of  the  inflic- 
tion of  death.  INInch  had  been  said  about  France;  but  he  must  observe,  that  the 
punishment  of  death  for  forgery  was  not  abolished  in  thai  country.  The  forgery  of 
transfers  of  stock,  or  of  any  documents  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  government,  was 
still  subject  to  the  punislnnent  of  death.  Secondary  punishments,  though  recognised 
by  the  law,  were  not  at  all  popular  there.  The  punishment  of  the  carcan^  for  in- 
stance, was  denounced  as  cruel  and  degrading.  In  taking  the  course  which  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  pursue,  he  was  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  the  protection 
of  property,  and  the  repression  of  crime.  If  the  House  thought  differently  from  him, 
he  must  bow  to  its  decision;  but,  under  all  circumstances,  he  would  act  steadily  upon 
the  feelings  and  principles  which  a  serious  consideration  of  the  subject  had  created. 
Mr.  Brougham  having  addressed  the  House  at  some  length.  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
explanation  stated,  that  the  members  of  the  committee  of  bankers  to  whom  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  alluded,  had  never  spoken  to  him  as  a  body,  or  in  any  other 
capacity  than  that  of  individuals  on  their  own  responsibility.  He  could  assure  the 
hon.  member,  that  he  must  have  been  misinformed  if  he  understood  that  either  of  the 
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individuals  in  question  had  consented  to  forego  a  prosecution  from  motives  of 
principle. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were :  for  the  clause  abolishing  the  punishment  of 
death  for  forgery,  151;  against  it,  138;  majority  for  the  clause,  13. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  having  brought  up  the  clause,  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  and 
said,  that  he  bowed  to  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  although  he  must 
repeat,  that  his  sentiments  remained  entirely  unchanged,  and  he  believed  they  would 
soon  have  reason  to  repent  the  decision  to  which  they  had  just  come.  As  the  bill 
had  taken  this  turn,  he  now  relinquished  to  others  the  benefit  of  his  labours,  and 
bequeathed  the  further  progress  of  the  measure  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber, who  had,  he  took  it  for  granted,  well  weighed  the  terras  of  his  clause,  and  given 
to  it  that  deliberate  consideration  which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  not  had  the  power 
of  bestowing  upon  it.  On  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  then,  devolved  the 
responsibility  of  this  amendment. 

June  8,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  clause  added  to  the  Forgery 
Punishment  Bill.  The  right  hon.  baronet  said,  he  would  lake  that  opportunity  of 
making  a  statement  to  the  House,  in  reference  to  something  which  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Knaresborough  last  night.  When  he  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  stated  that  he  had  communicated  with  six  of  the  most  respectable  merchants 
in  London,  expressing  to  him  their  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  if  the  punish- 
ment of  death  were  abolished,  he  was  met  by  the  statement,  that  two  of  these  very 
gentlemen  had  permitted  a  person  charged  with  forgery  to  escape  the  hands  of 
justice.  Now,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter,  signed  by  all  these  gentlemen,  dated 
that  day,  in  which  they  asserted  that  the  statement  he  had  just  alluded  to  was  entirely 
without  foundation  ;  and  they  requested  that  he  would  communicate  the  contents  in 
the  most  public  manner  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  said  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  statement  was  substan- 
tially correct  as  to  the  fact,  though  inaccurate  as  to  date.  The  fact  was,  that  a 
forgery  was  committed  upon  the  house  of  Shipman  and  Co.,  of  George-court,  up- 
holsterers ;  and,  when  it  was  recollected  that  the  party  accused  was  the  father  of 
nine  children,  some  excuse  would  be  made  for  these  parties  not  prosecuting.  But 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  forgery  took  place. 

Sir  RoBBJiT  Peel  said,  the  question  was,  whether  the  parties  abandoned  the 
prosecution  from  a  dread  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death? 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  had  been  informed,  on  high  authority,  that  the  substance  of  what 
he  had  stated  was  capable  of  proof  in  every  part,  as  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Knaresborough,  except  the  date. 

The  clause  read  a  second  time,  and  the  Forgery  Bill  passed. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  VESTRIES'  ACTS  OF  IRELAND.   . 

June  10,  1830. 

Mr.  O'Connell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  statutes 
in  force  in  Ireland,  as  enabled  parish  vestries  to  assess  rates  for  the  building,  rebuild- 
ing, and  enlarging  of  churches  and  chapels,  and  also  for  the  repairing  of  the  chancels 
of  churches,  and  also  for  providing  things  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
service  tlierein. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  as  an  amendment,  for  "  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  amend  the  Act  7  Geo.  IV.,  c.  72,  for  regulating  Vestries,"  and,  with 
respect  even  to  that  amendment,  he  should  be  ready  to  abandon  it  in  favour  of  the 
noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Gower),  if  he  would  undertake  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Hume  defended  the  original  motion,  and  expressed  a  hope  that,  if  ministers 
would  not  accede  to  that  motion,  they  would  themselves  originate  some  measure 
which  would  give  satisfaction  at  once  to  the  House  and  to  the  country. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  was  afraid  tliat  he  should  never  be  able  to  bring  in  a  bill  upon 
this  subject,  so  framed  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  lion,  member  for  Aberdeen.  He 
thought  that  the  whole  question  now  under  discussion  resolved  itself  simiily  into 
this — Is  it  right  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  due  performance  of  divine 
worsliip  in  every  parish  in  Ireland?  If  it  were,  how  ought  that  provision  to  be 
made?  He  contended  that  it  should  be  by  parochial  assessment.  The  hon.  member 
would  have  it  otherwise.  Was  the  hon.  member  then  prepared  to  provide  for  the 
proper  payment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  out  of  his  own  funds,  as  Avell  as  for  the 
proper  payment  of  the  Church  to  which  he  now  contributed  ? 

JNIr.  Hiune  said,  that  he  was  not.  He  wished  the  parishioners  to  be  allowed  to 
tax  themseves. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  answer  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  was  just 
the  answer  which  he  had  expected  to  receive  from  him.  The  hon.  member  was  there- 
fore an  advocate  of  parochial  assessments,  but  of  parochial  assessments  formed  upon 
such  a  s_ystera  as  must  be  destructive  to  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  To 
admit  1,000  Catholics  to  be  on  a  level  with  twelve  Protestants  in  parishes  where  the 
population  was  so  unequally  divided  between  the  two  religions,  would  be  to  make 
the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland  a  mere  mockery.  He  thought  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  specification  by  law  of  the  matters  deemed  essential  -to  the  maintenance  of 
divine  service,  and  that  the  vestry  should  not  be  empowered  to  disburse  the  funds 
of  the  parish  on  any  but  such  matters ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  introduce  a  bill 
with  such  specification  during  the  present  session.  The  hon.  member  asked, 
why  not?  He  would  ask  in  return,  whether  ministers  were  now  able  to  get  a  fair 
hearing  for  the  business  which  was  already  before  the  House,  and  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  public  service  ?  He  admitted  that  it  was  the  right  of  that 
and  every  other  hon.  member  to  speak  upon  and  discuss  every  sul)ject  that  came 
before  the  House.  The  right  he  would  not  dispute  ;  but  when  the  hon.  member 
and  others  thought  fit  to  exercise  that  right  as  they  did,  how  was  public  business  to 
go  on  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  might,  no  doubt,  say  he  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  had  a  right  to  do  so ;  but  if  there  were  twenty  other  members  who  would 
exercise  their  right  to  the  same  extent,  so  far  from  being  enabled  to  pass  any  bill,  the 
House  could  never  get  one  to  a  first  reading-.  He  therefore,  without  contesting 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen's  right,  or  presuming  to  say  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
ever  made  use  of  any  unnecessary  argumentation  in  his  reasoning,  still  felt  that, 
while  such  course  was  pursued,  they  could  never  get  to  the  end  of  their  business. 
When  the  hon.  member  occupied  the  time  of  the  House  on  an  averagb  for  four  or 
five  hours  ever^'^  uight,  it  was  rather  hard  that  he  should  be  the  person  to  turn  round 
and  become  the  accuser  of  the  government  for  delay.  He  was  not  willing  to  add  to 
the  business  of  the  present  session,  for  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  there  was  not  now 
sufficient  time  to  despatch  what  was  already  before  the  House.  For  his  own  part, 
he  was  often  employed  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day.  In  that  House  he  often 
spent  ten  hours,  in  addition  to  seven  or  eight  spent  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  and  he  fairly  owned,  that  he  was  thus  left  with  too  little  time  for  the  proper 
consideration  of  public  business.  Under  these  circumstance^?,  it  would  not  be  right 
to  press  such  a  bill  as  that  on  the  consideration  of  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  by  expressing  his  opposition  to  the  motion. 

The  House  rejected  the  amendment,  and  divided  on  I\li'.  O'Connell's  motion. 
Ayes,  17  ;  Noes,  141 — majority,  124. 


CONVICTS. 

June  11,  1830. 

Mr.  Hume  having  moved  for  certain  returns  relating  to  convicts  sent  out  to  New 
South  Wales,  &c.,  in  1828  and  1829;  Sir  M.  W.  Ridle)',  concurring  in  the  motion, 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  secretary  opposite  to  a  statement  which 
had  been  made  to  him  (Sir  M.  W.  Ridley)  a  few  days  back,  respecting  the  treatment 
of  some  convicts  on  their  arrival  at  New  South  Wales.  He  was  informed  tliat,  in  a 
week  after  their  arrival  out  at  the  colony,  some  of  tliem  appeared  abroad  without  any 
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restraint;  that  tliey  lived  in  a  style  of  aiTlaence  which  they  could  not  support  here. 
He  alkided  to  convicts  Avho  had  been  sent  out  for  forgerj', — many  of  whom  were 
living  in  a  style  of  splendour.  Some  of  them  kept  their  carriages  and  horses,  and 
in  other  respects  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  alBuence.  He  understood  that 
some  steps  had  been  taken  to  correct  this  evil ;  but  still  he  felt  it  his  duly  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  it. 

Sir  Robert  Pekl  said,  the  circumstances  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  alluded,  were 
amongst  the  reasons  which  induced  him,  on  a  former  evening,  to  object  to  trans- 
portation as  an  efficient  punishment  for  forgery.  In  fact,  it  was  almost  impossible 
that  a  man  who  had  moved  in  a  respectable  rank  of  life,  and  who  had  the  command 
of  money,  could  be  made  to  labour  under  another  who  was  very  much  below  him 
in  station.  He  regretted  that  any  thing  such  as  this  should  occur,  yet  it  was  diffi- 
cult, in  a  colony  which  had  now  nearly  lost  its  character  of  a  penal  colony,  to  prevent 
tiie  influence  which  education  and  rank  would  naturally  acquire.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, a  limit  should  be  set  to  indulgence  to  convicts.  With  the  particular  circum- 
stances to  which  tlie  hon.  baronet  alluded,  he  was  not  acquainted.  Indeed,  as  the 
hon.  baronet  must  be  aware,  the  colony  did  not  come  within  his  department;  but 
no  doubt,  if  they  were  such  as  the  hon.  baronet  had  described  them,  a  check  ought 
to  be  put  to  them,  and  he  was  sure  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  secretary  for  the  colonies, 
would  give  the  subject  all  due  attention. 

Mr.  Hume's  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CONSULAR  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
JuxE  11,  1830. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  James  Graham,  on  the  item  relating  to  Consular 
Establishments,  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  £79,970  be  substituted  for  £87,970. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  spoke  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  debate,  said  he  could 
not  see  the  slightest  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  member  for  Beverley. 
When  the  bon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  entertained  confidence  in  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  his  Majesty's  government  towards  economy,  he  by  no  means  relinquished 
his  right  to  examine  any  particular  part  of  their  conduct.  He  did  not  think  his 
INIajesty's  government  had  been  well  used  by  the  hon.  baronet.  It  was  too  much  for 
the  hon.  baronet  to  argue,  that  his  Majesty's  government  disregarded  public  opinion 
because  they  disregarded  his  opinion.  What  were  the  facts  ?  The  estimates  voted 
last  j'car,  amounted  to  £17,526,000 ;  the  estimates  which  it  was  proposed  to  vote  this 
year,  amounted  only  to  £16,584,000.  When  did  any  preceding  ministers  of  their 
ovrn  accord,  the  circumstances  of  the  country  remaining  the  same,  propose  a  reduc- 
tion in  one  year  of  £1,100,000?  Having  done  that  in  a  single  year,  and  having 
declared  their  determination,  if  they  continued  in  administration,  to  persevere  in 
their  course,  that  afforded  in  his  mind  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  charge  against  them 
of  constituting  a  profligate  and  corrupt  government. 

After  some  explanations  on  the  part  of  Sir  James  Graham, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said — By  voting  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet,  I  do  not 
pledge  myself  to  the  support  of  the  present  consular  establishments,  for  I  think  that 
the  whole  system  of  our  consular  establishments  and  salaries  ought  to  be  revised. 
We  are,  however,  placed  in  a  peculiar  situation ;  for  if  we  concede  to  the  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Connnons  on  one  occasion,  our  so  yielding  is  used  as  a  taunt  against 
us  at  another.  This  certainly  is  a  novel  course,  at  least,  if  it  be  not  a  just  one.  Now, 
the  present  system  relative  to  consuls  was  an  expcnraent  of  Mr.  Canning's  in  the 
year  1825  ;  and  the  abolition  of  fees  and  the  substitution  of  salaries  was  tried  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  House.  This  experiment  has  not  succeeded,  and  it  is  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  we  ought  not  partially  to  return  to  the 
old  system  of  remuneration  by  fees.  But,  let  me  ask,  am  I  to  be  taunted,  because 
the  House  of  Commons  threw  out  a  suggestion,  to  which  I  yielded;  or,  is  there  any 
tiling  in  such  conduct  to  justify  the  hon.  baronet  in  throwing  out  such  a  taunt  ?  The 
House  of  Commons  is  as  much  responsible  for  the  present  consular  system  as  the 
government ;  and  therefore  not  the  tribunal  that  ought  to  inflict  censure.  There  have 
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been,  already,  several  reductions  made,  amounting'  to  ,£o,300  a  year;  and,  as  va- 
cancies occur,  a  due  and  proper  consideration  will  be  given  to  every  appointment 
before  anv  vacancy  be  filled  up  :  but  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  withdraw  from 
remote  colonics  the  present  consuls,  and  put  them  on  the  superannuation  list  at  home. 
There  are,  at  present,  luider  the  consideration  of  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  Department,  the  appointments  at  Mexico,  Carthagena,  Lima,  Valparaiso, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Conception,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and  several  otliers ;  and  as  vacancies 
occur  at  these  stations,  the  necessity  of  filling  them  up  will  be  considered  ;  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance,  also,  whether  the  emoluments  of  these  offices  may  not  undergo 
some  partial  alteration — at  least,  as  to  the  source  from  which  they  are  to  be  ultimately 
drawn. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  121  against  98  ;  majority,  23. 


THE  NEW  POLICE. 

June  15,  1830. 

In  a  discussion  which  arose  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Sir  E.  Knatchbull, 
from  the  maiket  gardeners  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  &c.,  Sir  Rouert  Peel,  who  had 
entered  the  House  while  Mr.  Benett  was  speaking,  said, — There  certainly  had 
been  many  complaints  that  the  old  system  was  inefficient;  and  with  good  reason, 
for  there  were  jiarishes  which  had  refused  to  subject  themselves  to  the  assessment 
which  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  watch;  the  consequence  was,  that  in  one 
parish  there  had  been  eighteen  burglaries  in  the  course  of  six  weeks:  this  alarmed 
the  inhabitants,  and  a  voluntary  subscription  was  entered  into;  but  in  the  course  of 
two  months  it  fell  to  the  ground;  and  all  this  time  there  Avas  no  provision  for  the 
nightly  watch.  The  present  system  might  be  more  expensive  than  the  old  one,  but 
it  was  the  greatest  injustice  that,  by  the  refusal  of  some  to  provide  a  proper  watch, 
those  expenses  should  be  heightened  to  others  who  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  property.  If  it  were  desirable  to  improve  the  system,  the  men  must 
be  disciplined  for  that  purpose;  but  as  to  calling  them  a  military  force  beyond  that, 
it  was  absurd.  Every  order  under  which  they  acted  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  public.  The  power  which  that  House  had  at  all  times  to  call  for  the  regulations 
made,  was  a  sufficient  protection  against  any  military  system  being  introduced. 
Considering  that  the  number  only  amounted  to  3,000  men,  he  thought  that  they 
had  done  as  much  as  could  possibly  be  expected.  Of  course  the  expense  was  con- 
siderable; but  how  was  that  to  be  avoided?  Was  the  number  of  men  too  great? 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  generally  complained  of  as  being  too  small.  Was  the  salary 
too  large?  On  the  contrary,  it  was  said  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  respect- 
able men  to  offer  themselves.  For  himself  he  thought  that  the  salary  was  sufficient, 
and  he  should,  therefore,  be  unwilling  to  raise  it;  still,  however,  the  opposite  opinion 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent.  With  respect  to  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metro])olis  having  to  pay  the  rate,  he  thought  that  was  but  just,  for  as  it 
reaped  all  the  advantages  attendant  on  being  situated  near  so  large  a  city,  what 
right  had  its  owners  to  expect  that  they  should  be  exonerated  from  the  disadvantages? 
He  saw  no  reason  why  a  parish  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis  should  be  included 
in  the  police  system;  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  propose  to  the  Privy  Council  to  in- 
clude any  such  parish,  without  first  consulting  the  parish  authorities,  more  particu- 
larly if  they  objected  to  it.  He  would  not  extend  the  system  to  parishes  which  did 
not  form,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  metropolis.  In  general,  however,  parishes  had 
made  applications  to  be  included  within  the  police  districts;  and  certainly  more 
made  applications  to  be  included  than  to  be  excluded.  As  far  as  his  experience  of 
the  new  system  went,  he  had  formed  a  highly  favourable  opinion  of  it.  Twelve 
months  had  not  yet  elapsed  since  it  was  formed,  and  he  did  not  expect  that  in  so 
short  a  time  it  would  have  done  so  much.  He  had  never  anticipated  that  it  would 
in  that  time  have  become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  class  of  people  it  was  most 
desirous  the  police  should  be  acquainted  with,  in  order  to  watch  them.  He  did  not 
suppose  that  its  discipline  would  in  that  period  have  become  so  perfect,  or  the  men, 
who  were  all  new  to  the  employment,  would  in  so  short  a  time  have  become  so  well 
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acquainted  with  tlie  habits  of  the  thieves  of  London,  as  to  prevent  their  depredations. 
The  police  was  daily  improving,  and  three  or  four  years  would  not  elapse  before 
the  House,  he  was  sure,  would  congratulate  itself  on  having  cstablislied  the  force. 
Gentlemen  must  not  judge  altogether  from  the  streets  through  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  walk,  but  they  must  look  at  every  part  of  the  metropolis  and  its  envi- 
rons. That  system  could  not  be  good  which  did  not  provide  for  the  police  of  every 
part;  for  if  the  police  of  St.  Giles's  were  neglected,  the  parish  of  St.  George  would 
suffer.  The  former  system,  which  allowed  eacii  parish  to  take  care  of  itself,  was  a 
bad  one.  In  one  parish  the  greatest  care  might  be  taken,  but  in  another  the  police 
might  be  Avholly  neglected.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  the  thieves  would 
live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  well -watched  parish,  and  commit  their  depredations  in 
the  other,  when  they  found  an  opportunity.  Complaints  were  made  of  the  police 
almost  before  it  was  formed.  It  was  not  adopted  from  any  whim,  it  had  been 
recommended  by  a  committee  nominated  at  his  suggestion — that  committee  had 
made  elaborate  enquiries,  and  recommended  the  present  police  system.  The  moment 
it  was  tried,  even  before  it  was  complete,  some  gentlemen  exclaimed  against  it,  and 
wanted  to  return  to  the  old  system.  He  hoped  the  new  system  would  be  preserved, 
for  his  confidence  in  its  success  was  strengthened  every  day.  The  improvement 
already  effected  was  very  great,  and  every  day  it  became  more  manifesl;  and  if  gen- 
tlemen would  only  watch  its  operations,  and  wait  a  reasonable  time,  he  was  persuaded 
that  they  would  be  as  partial  to  it  as  he  was. 

Later  in  the  debate,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  explanation  to  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  said 
he  was  never  more  surprised,  than  to  find  a  debate  of  this  kind  brought  on  without 
any  intimation  having  been  given,  or  any  notice  even  that  a  petition  was  to  be  pre- 
sented; and  not  merely  a  debate,  but  an  attack  on  him.  The  hon.  baronet  came 
down  with  scraps  of  his  former  speeches,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  wished 
to  change  the  institutions  of  the  country.  The  hon.  baronet  said  he  was  glad  that 
the  city  of  London  had  resisted  the  secretary  of  state,  as  it  had  formerly  resisted  an 
arbitrary  sovereign,  and  had  escaped  the  control  of  the  new  police.  The  fact  was, 
that  he  had  told  the  city  that  he  would  not  concern  himself  in  any  way  with  its 
police,  except  by  giving  it  all  the  documents  and  papers  connected  with  the  West- 
minster police,  which  could  be  of  service  to  the  city  in  forming  an  improved  police. 
He  never  had  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  city ;  he  had  no  desire  to  control  the  city 
of  London,  and  wished  that  its  police  should  be  improved  under  its  own  municipal 
authorities,  and  not  under  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state.  He  did  say  that 
the  country  had  outgrown  its  institutions;  but  he  applied  that  remark  only  to  its 
police  institutions.  If  the  hon.  baronet  thought  that  there  should  be  no  other  insti- 
tutions now  than  those  that  existed  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  he  was  much  mistaken. 
The  owners  of  property  now  would  complain  loudly  enough,  if,  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country,  there  were  no  other  justice  than  that  which  was  insti- 
tuted when  Alfred  reigned.  The  hon.  baronet's  respect  for  antiquity  carried  him 
too  far  when  he  found  nothing  to  admire  but  the  institutions  that  were  framed  600 
or  700  years  ago.  He  hoped  every  populous  place  would  provide  itself  with  a  police, 
but  he  by  no  means  wished  that  the  police  of  every  town  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  secretary  of  state.  There  was  no  other  effectual  way  of  checking  crime 
than  that  of  having  a  good  police.  To  show  that  he  did  not  wish  to  control  the 
police,  that  he  did  not  want  any  patronage  from  it,  he  would  mention  that  he  had 
not  made  one  single  ajipointment,  but  had  left  all  the  appointments  in  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners,  making  them  responsible  for  the  persons  they  recommended. 
The  present  system  was  a  great  deal  better  than  the  old  one,  under  which  the  paro- 
chial authorities  made  a  great  number  of  very  improper  appointments  without  being 
either  efficient,  active,  or  united. 

Subsequently,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  wished  to  state,  that  he  himself  was  no 
more  capable  of  managing  a  police  thirty  miles  from  London  than  of  regulating  the 
police  of  Dublin  or  Edinburgh.  He  certainly  wished  that  all  the  large  towns 
should  establish  a  police,  but  he  did  not  Avish  tliat  to  be  ])laced  under  the  control  of 
the  secretary  of  state.  He  had  enough  to  do  without  looking  after  such  details. 
What  he  wished  to  see  extended  was,  the  plan  adopted  at  Manrhester.  In  that  town 
there  was  an  excellent  police,  but  it  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  local 
authorities. 
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ROUTINE  OF  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 
Juke  15,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  state  of  the  public  business,  as  he  was  at  present  deeply  interested  in  the  subject. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  some  alteration  in  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  come  to 
some  determination  as  to  the  time  at  which  public  business  should  begin,  or  abandon 
it  altogether.  At  present  it  was  so  deferred,  that  attention  to  it  was  precluded.  At 
that  late  period  of  the  session,  something  ought  to  be  done,  or  the  inconvenience  to 
the  public  would  be  very  great.  He  should  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  submit  to  the 
House,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  public  business,  that  it  would  be  expedient  for 
the  present  session,  and  only  for  the  present  session,  that  the  House  should  come  to 
an  understanding,  that  public  business  should  commence  at  a  detinite  hour.  He 
would  say,  that  on  every  day  except  Wednesday,  public  business  ought  to  begin  at 
half-past  five  o'clock.  For  private  business,  and  for  the  presenting  of  petitions, 
there  would  then  be  an  hour  and  a  half  every  day.  The  petitions,  too,  might  be 
presented  after  the  public  business  was  done.  Gentlemen  who  were  concerned  in 
petitions,  when  they  Avere  of  a  doubtful  nature,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  business 
of  the  House  if  they  would  not  excite  debates  on  them.  He  would  not  move  any 
formal  resolution  on  the  subject,  but  he  was  anxious  to  collect  the  general  sense  of 
the  House  on  the  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  make  a  temporary 
arrangement — and  to  be  understood  only  as  a  temporary  arrangement — that  the 
public  business  should  begin  every  evening  at  half-past  five  o'clock?  He  did  not 
wish  that  it  should  take  effect  on  the  present  day,  but  that  in  future,  business  should 
begin  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  if  any  private  matter  were  under  discussion  at  half-past 
five,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  concluded.     Sir  R.  Peel  assented  to  this  proposal. 
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June  18,  1830, 

In  the  discussion  on  the  Attorney-general's  motion  for  the  recommitment  of 
this  Bill,— 

Sir  Robert  Peel  objected  to  the  course  taken  by  hon.  members,  who,  in  opposing 
the  committee  upon  tlie  bill,  had  anticipated  the  discussion  proper  to  a  committee, 
and,  instead  of  combating  the  principle,  contented  themselves  with  criticising  the 
details  of  the  bill.  He  should  not  imitate  this  example,  but  address  the  observa- 
tions he  had  to  make  to  the  object  or  principle  of  the  measure.  After  repeated 
complaints  of  the  delays  that  occurred  in  legal  proceedings,  and  the  consequent 
hinderance  of  justice,  a  commission  was  appointed,  at  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
House,  to  investigate  the'  whole  question  of  tlie  proceedings  in  our  courts  of 
common  law,  and  submit  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament  remedies  for  so  striking 
an  evil.  Now  that  the  enquiry  had  been  instituted,  and  the  report  had  been  made, 
they  were  asked  to  begin  llie  enquiry  over  again,  and  by  persons  who,  he  would 
venture  to  say,  had  never  read  the  report  at  all.  This,  however,  was  the  constant 
course  now  pursued  :  for  enquiry  they  had  clamour;  and,  when  the  time  for  enquiry 
had  gone  by,  then  fresh  enquiry  was  called  for.  He  would,  however,  ask  lion, 
gentlemen,  before  they  decided  against  the  principle  of  this  bill,  to  advert  a  little  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  first  enquiry  of  the  commission  was  with  respect  to  the 
courts  of  common  law  ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  alone, 
it  appeared  that  there  had,  within  five  years,  been  begun  in  that  court  no  less  than 
281,000  causes.  In  the  year  1823,  the  number  was  43,000;  in  182G,  it  was  69,000; 
and  in  1827,  it  was  66,000.  The  commissioners  pursued  this  calculation  further, 
and  the  conclusion  to  which  they  came  was,  th.at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was 
immoderately  overbiu'dened  with  business ;  that  the  judges  exerted  themselves 
with  great  activity;  but  that,  notwithstanding,  the  arrear  of  Term  business  and 
Nisi  Prius  causes  was  extremely  op])ressivc :  that  the  Court  of  Coiumon  Pleas  was 
also  very  busy;  that  there  Avas  no  arrear  of  Term  business,  but  a  considerable 
arrear  of  Nisi  Frias  business.     The  commissioners  doubted  the  policy  of  adding  to 
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the  labour  of  the  judajes,  find  of  occupying  every  moment  of  their  time,  without 
allowing  them  any  leisure  for  recreation,  or  even  for  the  jnirsuit  of  those  branches 
of  learning  which  were  connected  with  their  functions.  They  proposed,  therefore, 
that  the  business  in  all  the  courts  sliould  be  equalized,  and,  for  that  purpose,  that 
another  judge  should  be  added  to  each  c  urt.  That  was  the  main  proposal  which 
the  report  suggested,  and  which  tlie  bill  was  to  carry  into  effect.  There  were 
others,  into  which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  at  present.  If  it  were 
admitted  that  three  new  judges  Avere  necessary,  then  arose  the  question,  whether 
the  time  of  those  three  judges  would  be  entirely  and  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
business  so  assigned  to  them ;  or  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  that  a  portion  of 
their  time  might  be  employed  in  the  business  which  now  devolved  upon  eight 
judges  in  AVaies  ?  The  commissioners  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
possible  so  to  employ  them,  and  that  led  to  the  question,  whether  it  were  not 
desirable,  by  that  means,  to  save  the  expense  of  the  eight  judges  who  now  performed 
the  duties?  His  Majesty's  ministers  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  three  new 
judges  were  to  be  appointed  in  the  first  place,  they  could  not  ask  Parliament  to 
retain  eight  unnecessary  persons  in  office  ;  and,  next,  he  thought  that  they  would  be 
able  to  show  that  justice  would  be  better  administered  by  judges  of  the  highest 
cliaraeter,  belonging  to  the  superior  courts,  than  it  would  be  administered,  without 
meaning  any  disparagement  to  the  present  judges,  and  entertaining,  as  he  did,  the 
higliest  respect  for  them,  by  those  who  might  hold  their  othces  with  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  who,  from  the  narrowness  of  their  salaries,  were  necessarily  practising 
barristers.  But  then  ministers  w^ere  met  with  this  objection,  "  You  must  not  make 
this  alteration  because  the  people  of  Wales  (a  brave  and  gallant  people,  as  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  designated  them,  and  truly) — the  people  of  Wales  are  adverse  to 
it;''  and  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  take  away  their  Court  of  Equity.  No  man  could  speak  more  affectionately  than 
he  could  do,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  He  must  say 
that  he  honoured  the  principality  ;  that  no  part  of  the  empire  had  held  out  examples 
more  worthy  of  admiration  than  Wales  had,  at  various  periods  of  difficulty  as  well 
as  of  success;  but  couhl  he,  on  reading  the  reports,  say  that  the  measure  was 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people  of  Wales?  It  was  not  either  by  his,  or  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend's  assertion,  but  by  the  evidence,  that  that  point  must  be  decided. 
Now,  who  were  the  parties  whose  opinion  had  been  taken  by  the  commissioners  on 
the  subject?  The  first  was  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  the  county  of  Brecon, 
who,  he  was  sure,  if  the  honour  or  character  of  the  principality  were  at  stake, 
would  be  ready  to  stand  up  in  its  vindication.  The  chairmen  of  the  different 
quarter  sessions  had  also  been  examined,  who,  by  their  own  experience,  and  by 
their  intercourse  with  the  magistrates,  were  best  calculated  to  form  a  judgment. 
They  all  concurred  in  pronouncing  it  desirable  that  the  principality  of  AVales  should 
be  included  in  the  circuits  of  the  English  judges.  One  of  those  gentlemen  added, 
that  the  attorneys  were  principally  adverse  to  the  change,  because  the  fees  in  the 
principality  courts  were  higher  than  elsewhere.  After  the  government  had  received 
the  opinions  of  the  commissioners,  supported  by  this  evidence,  would  it  have  been 
justified  in  refusing  to  act  upon  the  report,  and  ought  it  not  to  call  upon  Parliament 
for  its  sanction  to  a  measure  so  recommended  ?  Besides,  it  was  a  fallacy  to  say  that 
the  principality  had  local  courts,  and  that  this  bill  was  taking  them  away.  There 
would  be  just  as  many  local  courts  as  ever,  only  the  justice  in  them  would  be 
administered  by  English  judges,  and  on  the  English  system :  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  there  was  a  combination  of  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from  this  bill.  First, 
there  was  the  more  effectual  administration  of  justice  in  England,  by  the  addition 
of  the  new  judges ;  and  next,  the  advantage  of  placing  Wales  under  the  same 
jurisdiction  as  England,  and  saving  the  expense  of  the  Welsh  judges.  Now,  cer- 
tainly, if  his  Majesty's  government  M'ere  inclined  to  select  improper  persons  to  fulfil 
the  judicial  office,  the  Welsh  judicial  system  would  have  been  precisely  what  they 
would  have  preferred,  from  the  necessity  in  which  the  judges  were  of  practising  as 
barristers.  This  it  was  proposed  to  do  away  with  altogether,  as  wellas  the  patronage 
and  local  mach'nery  connected  with  these  courts.  He  said  that  his  Majesty's 
government  were  not  only  justified  in  the  course  it  had  pursued,  but  that  It  would 
not  have  discharged  its  duty  if  it  had  acted  otherwise. 

On  a  division,  tiie  motion  was  carried  by  129  against  30;  majority,  99. 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS— SUGAR  DUTIES. 
June  21,  1830. 

In  a  debute  on  the  resolutions  respecting  the  sugar  duties  in  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  after  a  speech  of  considerable  length  by  Mr.  Iluskisson;  Mr  Charles 
Grant  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  all  brown,  Muscovado,  or  plain  sugar,  the 
produce  of  British  possessions  in  the  West- Indies  or  North  America,  or  the  Mauritius, 
should  be  admitted,  on  paying  a  duty  of '20s.  tlie  cwt. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said  that  he  wished  to  say  a  {ew  words  on  the  last  point  to  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Callington  had  adverted,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  by  far  the 
most  important  consideration  which  had  yet  been  introduced  into  the  debate.  That 
point  was  simply  this — was  it  the  duty  of  the  House,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  and  after  the  remission  of  taxation  which  had  already  been  made 
in  this  session,  to  run  the  risk  of  impairing  the  revenue  further,  by  making  the  re- 
duction on  those  duties  which  his  right  hon.  friend  proposed  ?  The  taxes  which  had 
been  already  remitted,  by  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  beer  and  leather,  amounted 
to  £3,300,000.  His  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  told  the 
House  that  he  expected  that  loss  of  revenue  to  bo  compensated  by  the  new  duties  on 
spirits,  to  the  amount  of  £400,000,  and  on  stamps  to  the  amount  of  £200,000,  leaving 
a  total  loss  of  revenue  amounting  to  £2,700,000.  His  right  hon.  friend  behind  hira 
now  proposed  another  remission  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  o£'l,20U,000,  looking  only 
to  the  compensation  to  be  derived  from  the  additional  duty  on  spirits,  which  was 
calculated  to  produce  £200,000;  thus  projjosing,  in  reality,  another  reduction  of  taxes 
to  no  less  an  amount  than  £1,000,000.  His  right  hon.  friend  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  sum  so  lost  to  the  revenue  would  be  made  up  by  the  duties  paid  on  tlie  increased 
consumption  of  sugar  which  would  follow  the  reductions  he  proposed  to  make.  It  ' 
was  an  experiment  frightfully  hazardous  ;  for  could  the  House  calculate  that  £500,000 
would  be  produced  to  the  revenue,  when,  in  order  to  raise  that  sum,  there  must  be 
an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  amounting  to  a  full  eighth  part  of  that  which 
was  already  consumed  in  the  country  ?  But  even  if  that  sum  should  be  produced,  there 
■would  still  be  an  additional  deficit  of  half  a  million  of  revenue  to  supply :  so  that  upon 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  year  there  must  be  a  deficit  of  £3,200,000  to  be  made  good 
upon  the  most  favourable  calculation.  Such  being  the  case,  would  it  be  wise  to 
make  any  further  reduction  ?  His  rii^-^lit  hon.  friend  had  reminded  the  House  of  the 
savings'  which  the  Government  would  make  by  the  reduction  of  the  4  per-cents.  He 
wondered  how  his  right  hon.  friend  could  have  referred  to  that  point,  because  it  was 
sure  to  excite  in  his  mind  a  reminiscence  of  which  he  was  bound  to  avail  himself. 
How  had  the  Government  been  able  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  4  per-cents?  By 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit.  It  was  bj'  the  manner  in  which  it  had  kept 
up  the  public  funds  that  Government  had  been  able  to  avail  itself  of  its  credit  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  interest,  and  to  diminish  the  annual  taxation  of  the  country,  in  that 
respect,  by  no  less  a  sum  than  £700,000.  It  was  on  this  very  account  that  he  doubted 
the  policy  of  incurring  the  risk  of  having  any  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  If  they  ran 
the  risk  of  having  to  make  up  a  deficiency  by  an  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  or  a  loan 
from  the  bank,  they  must  bid  adieu  to  all  further  hopes  of  relieving  the  revenue  of 
the  country  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  paid  for  the  support  of  the  public 
credit.  He  had  heard  his  right  hon.  friend  behind  him  talk  of  the  vacillation  ex- 
hibited by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Now  he  would 
remind  the  House,  that  this  remission  of  taxes  differed  from  every  other.  It  was  im- 
possible to  take  advice  upon  it  from  those  who  had  the  best  knowledge,  because  they 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  result.  If  those  persons,  after  the  remission  was  agreed 
upon,  told  ministers  that  they  were  going  to  do  what  was  unjust,  were  they  to  be 
blamed  if,  on  learning  the  injustice  which  they  were  going  to  commit,  they  changed 
their  original  course  of  action  r  That  the  charge  of  vacillation  should  have  come  from 
that  particular  qiuirter  certainly  did  surprise  him.  For  a  week  past  public  notice 
had  been  given  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Inverness,  that  the  motion  which  the 
House  would  have  to  discuss  was  for  a  reduction  df  the  duty  of  sugar,  not  according 
to  a  fixed  rate  of  the  article,  but  according  to  the  quality  of  the  sugar.  The  pro- 
posal now  made  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  did  not 
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differ  from  the  principle  advanced  in  the  notice  of  motion  given  by  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Inverness,  as  would  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  terms  of  tlie  notice. 
The  second  resolution  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move,  declared,  that  it  was  expedient  to  levy  a  duty  on  sugar  according  to 
the  value  of  the  ditferent  qualities  of  the  article,  rather  than  by  a  fixed  rate.  Up  to 
half-past  five  o'clock  that  evening,  he  believed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  propose  a  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  that  principle.  The  charge 
of  inconsistency  and  vacillation,  therefore,  came  with  very  bad  grace  from  the  rigbt 
hon.  gentleman,  who  had  abandoned  his  original  proposal,  and  substituted  a  fixed 
rate  of  dutj'  instead  of  a  duty  imposed  according  to  the  value  of  the  article.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman,  it  should  be  recollected,  stood  in  a  different  situation  from  his 
right  hon.  friend.  The  former  acted  only  as  an  individual  member  of  parliament : 
the  latter  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  would  remind  the  House,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  filled  an  important  situation  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  bearings  of  the  subject.  If  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  witli  all  his  experience,  found  it  necessary,  after  a  week's  consider- 
ation, to  propose  resolutions  not  only  at  variance  with  those  of  which  he  had  originally 
given  notice,  but  directly  opposed  to  them,  why  should  he  deny  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  the  privilege  of  changing  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  practical 
operation  of  a  measure  which  he  had  propounded  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  a  good  excuse  for  changing  the  nature  of  his  resolutions. 
The  resolutions  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to-night,  did  not  agree  with 
those  which  he  moved  last  year.  He  thought  that  no  imputation  rested  with  any 
man  for  changing  his  course  of  conduct  with  reference  to  matters  so  complicated.  In 
such  circumstances,  individuals  must  be  governed  by  communications  from  parties 
interested  in  the  que:-tion.  No  imputation  could  rest  upon  any  man  for  changing 
his  course,  rather  than,  by  a  protracted  contest  in  that  House,  subniit  to  the  chance 
of  keeping  the  whole  country  in  suspense,  and  creating  great  inconvenience.  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  convinced  that  his  original  proposition  was  not  a 
convenient  one,  he  thought  that  so  far  from  its  being  his  duty  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  House  with  a  contest  on  the  subject,  he  did  his  duty  towards  the  country  and 
towards  all  parties  interested  in  the  question,  by  announcing  the  change  which  his 
intentions  had  undergone,  and  submitting  the  new  proposition  to  the  House.  He 
would  not  enter  into  any  details  respecting  tlie  bill,  but  he  saw  no  difiicultyin  fixing 
the  duty  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  ot  the  Exchequer.  The  hon.  member 
who  spoke  last  admitted  that  the  principle  of  the  measure  was  just.  Then  why  not 
affirm  the  resolutions  which  contained  the  principle  ?  He  hoped  that  the  House  would 
prefer  the  resolutions  of  the  Chancellin*  of  the  Exchequer  to  tl^ose  proposed  b}'  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  without  notice,  which  called  upon  the  House  to  relinquish  one 
million  of  revenue  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  finances,  trusting  to  an  increased 
consumption  to  compensate  the  diminution.  In  his  opinion,  the  proposition  was  fraught 
with  consequences  so  dangerous,  that  no  consideration  could  induce  him  to  give  it 
his  support.  He  also  hoped  that  the  House  would  by  its  vote  show"  a  determination 
to  maintain  the  public  credit,  and  to  enable  the  government  to  make  a  further 
remission  of  taxation  by  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  debt. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  182  against  144 — majority,  38; 
and,  on  another  division,  the  original  resolution,  for  22s.  per  cwt.,  was  agreed  to  by 
161  against  144 — majority,  17. 


SUITS  IN  EQUITY  BILL.— COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 
June  24,  1830. 

In  the  resumed  debate  on  the  Court  of  Chancery  Bill, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  was  sorry  to  interpose  between  the  long  array  of 
legal  combatants  who  had  addressed  the  House;  but  there  were,  he  thought,  some 
considerations  not  legal,  which  might  with  propriety  be  addressed  to  the  House  by 
a  layman.  It  was  a  question  in  whicli  they  were  all  deeply  interested  ;  their  com- 
forts and  their  property  were  deeply  involved  in  it ;  and  therefore,  though  they  were 
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not  legal  men,  tlicy  mig-ht  form  an  opinion  concerning  it.  The  question  for  the 
House  to  decide  was,  not  whetiier  the  bill  would  prevent  delay,  but  whether  a  pre- 
liminary obstacle  should  be  siiiFered  to  prevent  the  consideration  even  of  a  measure 
which  had  l)een  sent  down  from  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  the  object  of 
which  was  to  diminish  the  expense  and  shorten  the  proceedings  in  a  suit  in  Chancery. 
He  considered  that  the  discussion  at  present  was,  whether  or  not  they  would  proceed 
and  take  into  consideration,  according  to  the  ordinary  forms,  a  bill  to  improve  the 
Court  of  Chancery?  All  the  measures,  however,  for  the  improvement  of  that  Court 
were  met — by  what  ?  By  a  demand  for  further  enquiry.  He  thought  that  at  present 
a  practical  measure  was  called  for;  and  when  it  was  produced,  it  was  found  that 
enquirj^  \va;  wanted.  After  all  the  debates  on  this  subject,  to  ask  for  further  enquiry 
when  a  practical  measure  was  proposed,  was  to  imitate  the  course  of  those  alarming 
proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  which  they  were  all  ready  to  condemn.  It 
was  fifteen  years  since  that  cause  had  been  first  set  down  for  a  hearing.  There  was 
lying  before  him  the  first  volume  of  the  Commissioners'  Report;  it  had  been  set 
down  again  and  again  for  farther  exceptions,  for  rehearing?  to  be  spoken  to.  Again 
there  was  no  decision  ;  and  the  House  wanted  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  :  and  though  one  half  of  the  Report,  made  three  years  before,  contained  no 
less  than  5G9  pages,  the  House  wanted  further  enquiry.  There  were  three  measures 
proposed — the  first  was,  to  diminish  the  interval  between  the  setting  down  of  a  cause 
and  the  hearing  of  it ;  the  second  was,  to  lessen  the  delay  which  intervened  before 
passing  the  decree;  and  the  third  had  for  its  object,  to  diminish  the  motives  now 
attributed  (though  lie  believed  unjustly)  to  the  Masters  for  delay,  on  account  of  delay 
turning  to  their  own  profit.  Tiiese  measures  were  calculated  to  prevent  delay;  and 
now,  after  so  much  enquiry,  to  stop  them,  on  the  ground  of  further  enquiry  being 
necessary,  seemed  to  him  a  solemn  mockery.  To  show  the  necessity  of  the  measures, 
what,  he  would  ask,  was  the  slate  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ?  Had  the 
business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  increased?  He  would  not  go  back  200  years,  he 
would  take  the  business  before  the  Court  during  the  last  three  years — 1827,  1828, 
and  1829,  and  compare  it  with  the  business  before  the  Court  in  1814,  1815,  and 
1816,  the  three  years  immediately  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the  Vice-chancellor. 
The  number  of  causes  set  down  for  hearing  of  all  descriptions,  in  these  three  years,  was 
4,801;  while  the  number  set  down  in  1827,  182s,  and  1829,  was  6,772,  showing  an 
actual  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Court,  arising  from  the  increase  of  the  people, 
and  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  increase  of  litigation,  of  1,971  causes  in  the  three 
last  years,  as  com.pared  to  the  three  years  ending  witli  1816.  He  stated  this  as  a 
strong  presumption  that  additional  aid  was  necessary  to  get  through  the  business. 
What  was  the  arrear  of  business  ?  He  would  take  the  first  seal  before  Easter  during 
the  last  four  years,  and  see  what  was  tlie  total  number  of  causes  standing  on  the 
paper  ready  for  hearing,  but  which  could  not  be  heard.  In  1827,  on  the  first  seal 
before  Easter,  including  all  causes  set  down,  the  arrear  was  742;  in  1828,  it  was 
588  ;  in  1829,  it  was  8a3 ;  and  in  1830,  on  the  first  seal  before  Easter,  it  was  655. 
The  parties  were  anxious  to  have  a  hearing — they  were  ready  ;  but,  on  an  average, 
there  were  600  causes  remaining  unheard,  from  the  impossibility  of  hearing  them. 
That  the  time  was  come  when  some  remedy  ought  to  be  applied,  could  not,  he  thought, 
be  doubted,  though  there  might  be  some  ditference  of  opinion  as  to  the  remedy  to 
be  applied.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  provide  ag-ainst  further  delay.  What 
was  the  state  of  the  business  at  present  ?  The  number  of  causes  of  all  descriptions 
entered  on  the  Vice-chancellor's  paper,  in  January  and  February,  1829,  was  265. 
The  average  of  the  time  before  these  causes  could  be  he.ard  was  one  yi  ar  and  a  quarter, 
although  they  were  all  ready  for  hearing.  It  would  be  fifteen  months  before  a  proper 
opportimity  arrived  for  hearing  any  one  of  these  causes  after  it  had  been  set  down. 
Were  those  facts  not  sufficient  to  call  for  a  remedy?  That  was  a  question  which 
lie  thought  satisfactorily  answered.  The  next  question  was,  Is  the  remedy  proposed 
the  fitting  one?  The  object  of  the  measure  was  to  appoint  an  additional  judge. 
He  wished  to  meet  the  objections  to  this  proposition  with  candour.  It  was  said  that 
in  1828  he  had  ojiposed  a  similar  motion.  He  had  not  done  so.  There  had  been 
no  such  proposition.  He  had  moved  the  previous  question  on  a  motion  of  the  hon. 
gentleman's,  but  that  was  not  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  judge.  But 
even  if  he  were  not  clear  of  all  such  objections,  he  claimed  for  hiui  elf  the  liberty 
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of  deciding  all  questions  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  brought 
before  the  House  for  discussion  ;  and  he  contended  that  it  was  not  proper  to  bind 
down  members  to  the  words  of  their  former  speeches.  He  begged  therefore  to 
decide  the  question  of  this  additional  judge  without  any  reference  to  his  own 
previous  votes,  or  the  previous  speeches  of  other  hon.  members.  The  hon.  member 
for  Kirkcudbright  (Mr.  Ferguson)  liad  declared,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  his  satisfac- 
tion that  the  present  triumph  over  the  arrear  of  business  in  tlie  Court  of  Chancery 
was  only  temporary,  he  would  vote  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  judge.  Now,  he 
would  show  that  the  impression  on  that  arrear  was  temporary ;  he  would  prove  that 
the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  increasing,  and  he  would  claim  that  hon. 
members  vote.  Since  the  returns  connected  with  the  business  of  tliat  Court  had 
been  presented  to  the  House,  the  number  of  causes  on  the  ])aner  had  materially 
increased.  On  the  1st  of  June,  in  Trinity  Term,  there  were  down  for  hearing 
before  the  Vice-chancellor,  an  arrear  of3o3  causes.  Since  that  time  there ^bad  been 
thirteen  disposed  of,  but  thirty-two  new  causes  had  been  set  down  ;  so  that  the 
number  of  causes,  according  to  that  return,  was  increased  nearly  threefold.  In 
the  same  manner,  in  the  Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  there  were  on  the  same 
day  305  causes,  or  whatever  else  they  were  called  ;  of  these  there  had  been  disposed 
of  since  t!iat  time  fifty,  and  there  were  entered  on  the  paper  seventy.  This  was  the 
boasted  diminution  of  the  arrear  of  causes  of  which  they  had  lieard  so  much.  This 
was  the  prospect  they  had  of  getting  rid  of  the  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Independent  of  all  this,  however,  he  doubted  the  policy  or  the  expediency  of  trusting 
to  the  continuance  of  the  good  health  of  the  judge,  or  the  unceasable  exertion  of  his 
faculties  in  the  constant  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office.  He  doubted 
much  whether  it  were  politic  or  prudent,  either  in  official  or  in  legal  situations,  to 
keep  those  who  held  them  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a-day  employed  in  the  mere 
drudgery  of  their  department.  He  confessed  it  appeared  to  him  that  such  a  course 
was  calculated  to  disqualify  them  for  the  performance  of  some  of  the  more  important 
and  higlicr  duties  of  their  station — an  opinion  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Burke,  who,  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  French  Convention,  declared  that  the 
judgment  of  tho'^e  who  were  so  laboriously  employed  must  be  deficient  in  that  wisdom 
and  forethought  which  should  distinguisli  such  a  situation.  It  had  been  objected, 
also,  that  the  number  of  appeals  which  must  be  made  to  the  decisions  of  inferior 
judges  was  an  argument  against  the  appointment  of  another  judge  ;  but  he  believed 
that  the  benefit  derived  from  such  appeals,  when  under  proper  restrictions,  counter- 
balanced, in  a  great  degree,  any  evils  which  might  arise  from  their  number.  An- 
other objection  to  this  measure  was,  that  the  additional  judge  would  be  the  mere 
deputy  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  mere  Jack  Rugby.  He  confessed  he  did  not  well 
know  what  the  allusion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plympton  aimed  at  by 
this  Jack  R-ugby ;  but  he  thought  he  conld  find  enough  in  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Wetherell,  in  1813,  to  neutralize  the  objections  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  in  1830. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member,  on  the  debate  on  the  appointment  of  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor in  1813,  had  spoken  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  new  jiulge  so 
good,  that  he  wished  he  had  as  good  a  one  on  his  side  now.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  at  that  time  contended,  as  he  found  it  reported  in  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates,  "  that  the  bill  ofi'ered  the  most  efficacious  and  constitutional  means  for 
redressing  the  grievances  under  which  the  subjects  of  these  realms  now  laboured 
from  the  necessary  delay  and  arrear  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
House  of  Lords.  He  denied  that  the  new  officer  would  be  either  inefficient  or 
degraded,  and,  on  the  contrary,  argued  that  men  of  competent  legal  knowledge,  high 
character,  and  excellent  abilities,  would  be  found  eligible  to  and  ready  to  undertake 
the  discbarge  of  its  important  functions.  He  justified  the  ajiplication  of  the  Dead 
fund  to  the  payment  of  part  of  the  salary  of  the  nev/  officer,  and  closed  his  obser- 
vations by  warmly  approving  of  every  part  of  the  bill."  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  might  oppose  the  bill,  but  he  was  not  justified,  after  having  expressed  such 
an  opinion,  to  declare  that  it  would  degrade  the  Lord  Chancellor.  After  observing 
that  the  increase  of  the  business  of  the  Court  year  after  year  had  fully  justified  the 
appointm.ent  of  an  additional  judge  now  as  it  did  then,  the  right  hon.  baronet 
entreated  the  House  not  to  lose  the  good  which  this  bill  held  out  the  hope  of  attain- 
ing, because  it  might  not  go  to  the  full  length  which  some   sanguine  persons 
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antlcip.iteil,  and  that,  too,  when  no  other  proposition  of  any  feasible  nature  was 
before  tlieai,  to  prevent  the  delays  which  had  been  so  often  a  subject  of  complaint. 
Above  all,  lie  implored  them  not  to  yield  to  the  demand  for  a  new  and  indefinite 
enquiry,  at  a  time  when  tliey  had  before  them  a  bill,  founded  on  the  report  of  those  able 
commissioners  who  had  enquired  into  the  whole  of  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and  whose 
recommendations  formed  the  substance  of  the  bill.  He  thought  he  had  done  enough 
to  prove  that  he  was  the  friend  of  gradual  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
This  was  one  of  the  measures  by  which  he  hoped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
reform;  and  if  there  were  any  Avho  objected  to  the  permanent  expense,  they  would 
learn  with  satisfaction,  that  when  the  temporary  relief  had  been  afforded  to  the 
judges  of  the  court,  the  bill  left  it  in  the  power  of  his  majesty,  on  the  resignation 
or  death  of  the  new  judge,  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  successor. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  no  amendment  would  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  an 
object  sa  really  beneficial ;  and  being  himself  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its 
importance,  he  should  at  once  move,  as  an  amendment  on  the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Sir  C  Wetherell),  "  That  the  bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time." 

On  a  division,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell's  amendment  was  negatived,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  consented  to  the  postponement  of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  to  the  28th  in- 
stant. 


ROYAL  MESSAGE  ON  THE  DEMISE  OF  THE  CROWN. 
June  29,  1830. 

Sir  Robket  Peel  brouglit  up  the  following  message  from  his  Majesty  (William 
IV.),  which  was  read  by  the  Speaker: — 
"  William,  11. 

"  The  King  feels  assured,  that  the  House  of  Commons  entertains  a  just  sense  of  the 
loss  which  his  majesty  and  the  country  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  majesty's 
lamented  brother,  the  late  king;  and  that  the  House  sympathizes  with  his  majesty  in 
the  deep  affliction  in  which  his  majesty  is  plunged  by  this  mournful  event.  The 
king,  taking  into  his  serious  consideration  the  advanced  period  of  the  session,  and 
the  state  of  the  public  business,  feels  unwilling  to  recommend  the  introduction  of 
any  new  matter,  which,  by  its  postponement,  would  tend  to'  the  detriment  of  the 
public  service.  His  majesty  has  adverted  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  decrees 
the  determination  of  parliament  within  an  early  period  after  the  demise  of  the 
crown  ;  and  being  of  opinion  ihat  it  will  be  much  conducive  to  the  general  conveni- 
ence and  to  the  public  interests  of  the  country,  to  call,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
a  new  parliament,  his  majesty  recommends  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  such 
temporary'  provision  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  public  service  in  the  interval  that 
may  elajise  between  the  close  of  the  present  session,  and  the  meeting  of  another  par- 
liament." 

[During  the  reading  of  the  message,  the  members,  in  compliance  with  a  very  gene- 
ral call  to  that  effect,  remained  uncovered,  and  the  whole  proceeding  evidently  at- 
tracted deep  attention.] 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  rose  to  move  an  address  in  answer  to  this  message,  and  spoke 
nearly  as  follows: — Sir,  I  propose  to  defer  until  to-morrow  the  consideration  of  anj' 
part  of  this  message,  the  answer  to  which  can  by  possibility  provoke  any  difference 
of  opinion  in  this  House.  But  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  should  not  be  acting  in  consonance 
with  the  prevailing — and,  I  trust  I  may  say,  the  unanimous — feeling  of  this  House, 
if  I  postponed  even  for  the  shortest  period,  the  moving  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
condoling  with  his  majesty  on  account  of  the  severe  loss  which  he,  in  common  with 
the  coimtry,  has  sustained  by  the  demise  of  our  late  much-lamented  sovereign  ;  and 
offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  nrajesty,  the  assurances  of  our  earnest  hope  and 
prayer,  that  his  reign  may  be  a  reign  of  honour  and  of  happiness  to  his  majesty  and 
to  his  people.  That  principle  of  the  constitution  which  forbids  the  possibility  of 
there  being  any  suspension  or  interruption  of  the  exercise  of  the  regal  power,  makes 
it  necessary  that  we  shouhl  unite  the  discordant  and  strongly-contrasted  topics  of 
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condolence  on  the  death  of  the  late  sovereijTn,  his  Majesty's  brother,  and  of  congratu- 
lation on  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  but  yet,  I  am  con- 
fident that  no  expression  of  congratulation,  however  strong — no  prayer  for  his 
Majesty's  health,  hapjnness,  or  prosperity,  could  be  raore  gratifying  or  more  con- 
solatory to  his  Majesty,  than  the  assurance  that  this  House  deeply  sympathises  with 
him  in  his  atSiction  for  the  loss  he  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  a  beloved  brother; 
and  that  it  is  also  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  to  him  and  to  his  people  in  being  deprived 
of  that  sovereign  whom  they  now  unfeignedly  deplore.  The  House  will  bear  in  mind 
that  his  late  Majesty  administered  the  affairs  of  this  country  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  a  great  portion  of  which  time  the  nation  was  involved  in  a  war,  during  which 
the  reign  of  the  Sovereign  was  signalised  by  some  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements 
recorded  in  history,  and  the  military  reputation  and  renown  of  this  country  exalted 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory.  But  in  tlie  course  of  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
time,  during  which  his  late  Majesty  reigned  over  this  country,,  we  enjoyed  the  highest 
blessings  which  could  be  conferred  by  peace;  and  I  believe  that  much  of  the  benefits 
we  have  derived  from  the  mild  and  temperate  administration  of  the  laws  during  that 
period,  were  owing  to  the  mild  and  generous  character  of  his  Majesty  lamself.  Sir, 
we  live  too  near  the  period  of  those  occurrences  to  be  able  to  estimate  in  their  full 
force  all  the  benefits  we  have  derived  from  the  mild  and  beneficent  government  of 
the  late  king;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  more  remote  posterity  will  pro- 
nounce that  reign  to  have  been  one  of  the  brightest,  and  I  may  add,  one  of  the  most 
honourable  as  well  as  most  beneficial,  in  the  annals  of  this  country.  It  will  regard 
the  late  king  as  a  sovereign  who  in  war  maintained,  in  its  highest  state,  the  honour, 
and  character,  and  glory  of  England;  and  who,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  delegated  power,  whether  as  regent  or  as'  king,  never  exer- 
cised, or  expressed  any  wish  to  exercise,  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  except  for 
the  safety  and  the  advantage  of  his  people.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  considered  as 
overstepping  the  language  of  truth  when  I  say  that  the  king  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
the  arts  and  of  artists;  and  I  may  add,  from  much  personal  experience,  that  no  appeal 
to  his  Majesty  for  the  affliction  or  distresses  of  his  subjects  ever  remained  unnoticed, 
and  that  his  generosity  was  widely  and  frequently  extended  to  those  whose  situation 
demanded  relief.  Sir,  this  address,  while  it  condoles  with  his  Majesty  on  the  loss  of 
his  brother,  congratulates  him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors;  and  I 
am  sure  I  shall  best  consult  the  feelings  and  v/ishes  of  his  Ma,jesty,  by  refraining  on 
the  present  occasion  from  any  of  that  laboured  or  overstrained  language  of  panegyric 
which  the  occasion  might  seem  to  demand.  The  life  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
family  of  this  country  is  familiar  to  almost  the  whole  of  its  people.  I  think  it  right 
to  assure  the  House  that  his  present  Majesty  has  openly  declared,  that  the  greatest 
relief  he  feels  under  his  present  difficulties,  is  the  satisfaction  that  he  has  had  op- 
portunities of  witnessing  the  conduct  of  his  late  revered  father  and  lamented  brother, 
and  that  he  shall  ever  have  his  recollection  of  that  conduct  before  him  as  his  guide 
in  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties.  The  House  will,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  his  Majesty  has,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  been  engaged  in  the  active  service  of 
his  country.  His  habits  and  principles  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  various 
stations  he  has  occupied  are  well  known.  His  conduct,  whether  as  a  peer  of  parlia- 
ment, or  as  a  private  subject,  is  before  the  world,  and  has  been  displayed  to  so  much 
advantage  on  so  many  occasions,  that  I  think  I  may  be  spared  the  necessity  of  dilat- 
ing on  the  subject  at  this  moment;  but  I  trust  the  House  will  cordially  and  unani- 
mously join  with  me  in  voting  an  answer  to  this  address — declaring  our  anxious 
wishes  that  his  Majesty  may  enjoy  all  health,  and  honour,  and  glory,  in  the 
administration  of  tlie  government,  and  expressing  our  confident  expectation  that 
his  Majesty's  reign  will  be  distinguished  by  an  ardent  desire  to  maintain  in- 
violate our  religion,  our  liberty,  and  our  laws,  and  that  he  will  labour  to  promote 
the  true  and  permanent  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  right,  hon.  gen- 
tleman then  moved,  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  "  To  assure 
his  Majesty  that  this  House  most  cordially  sympathises  in  the  deep  affliction  in  which 
his  Majesty  has  been  involved  by  the  death  of  his  lamented  brother,  the  late  king; 
and  humbly  to  condole  with  his  Majesty  on  the  loss  of  a  sovereign  so  justly  dear  to 
his  Majesty  and  his  people;  to  expre-s  to  his  Majesty  the  deep  sense  we  entertain  of 
the  blessings  this  nation  has  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  from  the 
el— Vol.  II. 
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long  continuance  of  peace — the  anxious  efforts  of  his  late  Majesty  to  encourage  the 
arts,  to  extend  the  commerce,  and  to  advance  the  general  welfare  of  the  country — to 
beseech  liis  Majesty  to  accept  of  our  cordial  congratulations  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne — to  assure  his  Majesty  of  our  ardent  attachment  to  his  person — and  to  assure 
his  iSIajesty  further  of  our  deep  conviction  that  his  reign  will  be  distinguished,  under 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  by  an  anxious  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
religion  and  the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  and 
liberty  of  all  conditions  of  his  people." 

Mr.  Brougham  having  seconded  the  address,  in  a  brief  but  suitable  speech, — Sir 
Robert  Peel  moved  that  the  address  should  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  such  mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  were  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  privy  council. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  proposed,  as  it  was  a  subject  in  which  the  feehngs  of  the  whole 
House  were  so  immediately  concerned,  and  as  it  would  be  more  respectful  to  his 
Majesty  and  agreeable  to  the  whole  House,  that  the  Address  be  presented  by  the 
House  in  a  body. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  approaching  funeral  of  his  late 
Majesty,  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  and  right  that  the  House  should  in 
a  body  present  the  Address  to  his  Majesty,  but  as  it  was,  it  certainly  would  be 
better  the  Address  should  be  presented  as  he  had  proposed. 

ISIr.  C.  W.  Wynn  hoped  to  be  excused  for  pressing  his  own  view  upon  the  House 
again;  but  he  really  believed  it  would  be  more  agreeable — certainly  to  his  own  feel- 
ings— and  likewise  to  the  whole  House,  that  the  House  should  go  in  a  body,  and 
present  the  Address. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  G-eorge  III.,  which 
al^o  happened  on  a  Saturday,  the  House  met  on  Sunday;  but  that,  owing  to  some 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  attending  to  administer  the  oaths,  the 
House  adjourned  till  Monday;  and  again  adjourned  over  till  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
and  then  adjourned,  so  as  to  allow  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  his  Majesty  to  pass  over; 
then,  indeed,  the  House  could  not  do  otherwise  than  go  up  in  a  body. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that,  as  his  Majesty  had  retired  into  privacy  as  much  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  do  without  detriment  to  any  of  the  important  public  duties  that 
devolved  upon  him,  he  believed  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  his  Majesty  to  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  members  of  his  Privy  Council  that  Address  which  his  Majesty 
could  not  but  regard  as  the  most  unanimous  and  affectionate  feeling  of  the  House. 

It  was  carried  unanimously,  that  the  Address  be  presented  by  such  members  of 
the  House  as  were  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  taking  into  further  consideration 
his  Majesty's  most  gracious  Message.     The  Order  having  been  read, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows  : — Sir,  I  now  rise  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  that  part  of  the  most  gracious  Message  of  his  majesty 
which  expresses  a  hope  that  this  House  will  make  temporary  provision  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  public  service  in  the  interval  which  must  elaspe  between  the  termination 
of  the  present  session  and  the  assembling  of  a  new  Parliament.  But  I  cannot  pro- 
ceed to  the  performance  of  that  duty  without  expressing,  so  far  as  an  individual  can 
presume  to  express,  my  deep  sense  of  the  considerate  and  respectful  forbearance 
with  which  the  House  was  pleased  yesterday  to  limit  its  proceedings  to  that  part 
of  the  Address  which  related  to  condolence  and  congratulation,  and  unanimously 
to  refuse  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  any  thing  which  could  provoke  angry 
debate,  or  lead  to  the  expression  of  a  difference  of  opinion.  Sir,  upon  the  recent 
demise  of  the  Crown,  there  necessarily  devolved  upon  the  ministers  a  duty  of  giving 
advice  to  his  majesty  as  to  the  course  which  it  was  fitting  for.him  to  pursue  for  the 
despatch  of  public  business.  The  House  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that,  by  an  ancient  law 
of  this  country,  the  demise  of  the  Crown  necessarily  terminated  the  existence  of 
Parliament.  The  reason  assigned  for  that  by  Blackstoneis,  that  the  king,  being  the 
head  and  soul  of  Parliament — its  "  caput,  principiuin,  et  finis'''' — the  demise  of  the 
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Crown  put  an  end  to  the  proceeding's  and  existence  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  King  William  that  any  alteration  was  made  in  the  law  in  that  respect. 
By  an  Act  of  that  Sovereign  (the  7th  and  8th  William  and  Mary)  it  was  pros  idcii, 
that  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  during  the  existence  of  Parliament,  should  not  neces- 
sarily terminate  its  existence,  but  that  it  might  continue  to  sit,  unless  expressly 
prorogued  or  dissolved,  for  six  months  after  such  demise.  The  preamble  to  that  Act 
sufficiently  sets  out  the  causes  of  it ;  stating,  amongst  other  things,  "  the  dangers  likely 
to  accrue  upon  tiie  demise  of  the  Crown  from  the  invasion  of  foreign  enemies,  or  the 
conspiracies  of  evil  and  wickedly-disposed  persons  at  home."  And  the  alteration  in 
that  law,  no  doubt,  had  relation  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  those  times,  and 
the  danger  which  then  existed  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  Throne  of  this  country. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  was  a  temporary  Act;  but,  from  ail  that  I  can  understand 
of  the  matter,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  it  was  intended  to  be  a  permanent  measure; 
and  the  more  firmly,  because  I  find  it  repeated,  almost  in  the  same  terms,  and  re- 
enacted  by  the  subsequent  statutes  of  Queen  Anne.  But,  Sir,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  circum.stances  of  that  precedent,  and  whether  the  provident  precaution  then 
taken,  of  allowing  the  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  to 
continue  to  sit,  provided  the  circumstances  of  the  country  required  its  uninterrupted 
deliberations,  was  or  was  not  expedient,  is  not  now  the  question  :  the  question  now 
is,  whether  or  no,  in  the  present  state  of  public  business,  and  referring  to  the  pro- 
ceedings incident  to  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  and  the  accession  of  a  new  Sove- 
reign, it  is  more  advisable  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament,  or  to  continue  to  sit 
for  the  consideration  and  despatch  of  such  public  business  as  is  now  unfinished  ?  This 
is  the  question,  and.  Sir,  after  the  most  mature  consideration  of  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, the  ministers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  the  Crown,  have  come  to  a  conclusion 
that  they  best  discharge  that  duty  by  recommending  the  course  pointed  out  by  this 
message.  The  question,  then,  which  I  have  now  to  put  to  the  Huuse  is  tiiis — will 
it  accede  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Crown,  of  making  provision  corresponding 
with  the  present  state  of  affairs?  This  is  a  question  which  I  propose  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.  Sir,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that,  though  circumstances 
may  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  necessary,  nay  almost  advisable,  that  parliament  should 
continue  its  deliberations,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  much  inconvenience  must  arise  from 
its  continued  sittings,  particularly  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  period  of  its  natural 
dissolution — namely,  six  months — is  not  very  far  distant.  I  would  also  put  it  to 
gentlemen  whether  the  giving  a  longer  time  to  canvass  for  elections  would  not  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  inconvenience,  and  very  great  expense — for  we  all  know 
that  these  long  preparations  produce  no  good;  they  do  not  facilitate,  on  the  contrary 
they  impede,  the  free  and  unbiassed  expression  of  opinion  by  the  electors;  and  the 
appeals  thus  made,  and  of  necessity  often  repeated,  within  a  large  space  of  time, 
must  have,  not  a  beneficial,  but  a  mischievous  and  corrupting  influence.  I  hold  it 
too.  Sir,  that  it  would  expose  members  of  the  existing  parliament,  who  are  obliged 
to  attend  to  their  duties  here,  to  an  unfair  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  their 
opponents — candidates  for  public  favour,  who,  having  no  business  to  distract  them, 
will  be  enabled  to  apply  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  seek 
means  of  support  which  those  others  have  not.  These  considerations,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  personally  on  the  spot  canvassing  their  constituents,  must  either 
work  injuriously  towards  the  sitting  members,  if  they  attend  their  duties  in  parlia- 
ment, or  they  will  affect  most  mischievously  the  public  business,  should  gentlemen 
be  selfish  enough  to  yield  to  them,  and  absent  themseb'es.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in 
former  periods,  when  parliament  continued  to  sit  under  circumstances  like  the  pre- 
sent, there  was  a  constant  complaint  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  attendance  of  mem- 
bers, and  there  are  frequent  entries  in  the  journals  of  those  days,  of.orders  made 
upon  members  themselves,  urging  their  return  to  town,  or  upon  sheriffs  and  return- 
ing officers,  calling  upon  them  to  return  them.  Upon  all  these  grounds,  I  think  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  unless -there  be  some  special  circumstances  which  require  the 
immediate  intervention  of  parliament,  it  will  be,  upon  the  whole,  most  conducive 
to  the  convenience  of  gentlemen  themselves,  most  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  most 
fair  and  impartial  towards  the  parties  contending  for  the  voices  of  their  constituents, 
to  acknowledge,  at  the  very  earliest  period  we  can,  consistent  with  the  public  busi- 
ness, that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ought  to  be  exercised  upon  this  occasion, 
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and  that  a  new  parliament  ought  to  be  called.  I  am  aware  that,  since  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  instances  have  occurred  of  a  different  course  pursued  in  the  reigns  of  the 
monarchs  who  immediately  succeeded  her.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  usual  to 
send  a  message  to  this  House,  proposing,  without  delay,  the  arrangement  of  the 
civil  list,  and  that  such  arrangements  were,  in  fact,  made  before  any  prorogation  or 
dissolution  took  place.  But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  constitution  of  the 
civil  list  was  different  then  from  what  it  now  is;  that  the  sovereign  was  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  tliat  the  sum  to  be  voted  by 
parliament  was  exactly  the  difference  between  the  actual  amount  of  the  civil  list, 
and  the  sum  of  the  charges  upon  it.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  lime  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  up  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  was  not  of  such  a 
length  as,  in  modern  times,  so  great  and  important  a  measure  would  be  thought 
to  require.  The  bill,  f)r  instance,  which  settled  the  civil  list  upon  George  I.  was 
passed  through  both  Houses  with  an  expedition  little  known  now-a-days.  Queen 
Anne  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714,  and  the  bill  for  settling  the  civil  list  upon 
her  successor  was  brought  into  the  House  on  the  12th  of  August;  it  was  passed 
through  all  its  stages  with  great  rapidity  and  little  comment;  upon  the  17th  it  was 
taken  up  to  the  Lords,  returned  again  upon  the  lUth,  and  parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  2jth  of  the  same  month  of  August.  The  periods,  therefore,  in  which  parlia- 
ment proceeded  to  regulate  the  civil  list,  upon  the  demise  of  the  crown,  before  the 
parliament  was  dissolved,  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  referred  to  as  authorities  for  our 
guidance  now.  It  is,  I  am  persuaded,  the  concurrent  and  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
country  that,  in  making  a  settlement  of  the  civil  list  upon  the  present  king,  under 
circumstances  differing  so  entirely  from  those  of  the  late  reign,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  ministers,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  measure  rests,  should 
have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  maturely  considering  it  in  all  its  points;  and  that 
the  members  of  this  House,  who  are  to  sanction  such  arrangements,  should  also 
have  the  fullest  opportunities  of  weighing  and  deliberating  upon  them.  Sir,  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  we  have  to  arrange  and  settle  the  civil  lists  of  three  different 
parts  of  the  em])ire,  or,  rather,  the  three  civil  lists  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. A  committee  which  sat  upon  this  subject  in  1815 — fifteen  years  ago — gave 
some  general  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of  the  civil  list  to 
the  Prince,  then  unrestricted  regent,  which  were  closely  followed  when  his  Royal 
Highness  succeeded  to  the  Throne;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  there  are  several  circumstances  connected  with  the  subject  which  would 
admit  of  additional  improvement.  I  would  mention,  for  instance,  several  of  the 
public  officers  of  state,  who  receive  their  salaries  partly  from  the  civil  list  and  partly 
from  the  consolidated  fund.  The  judges  are  so  paid;  so  are  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  treasury,  the  expense  and  charge  being  defrayed  from  both  sources.  Indeed  I 
cannot  put  the  case  more  strongly  than  in  the  instance  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  At  this  moment  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  receives 
his  official  emoluments  from  five  different  sources,  partly  from  the  civil  list,  part 
from  the  consolidated  fund  of  this  country,  part  from  the  consolidated  fund  of  Ireland, 
part  from  other  funds  arising  out  of  the  commutation  of  fees,  and  partly  from  other 
transactions  in  his  office.  It  is  desirable  that  this  condition  of  the  civil  list  should 
be  amended,  and  all  charges  upon  it  consolidated.  But,  adverting  to  the  period 
which  must  elapse  before  government  can  prepare  any  well-digested  plan  for 
arranging  the  civil  list — adverting  to  the  lime  which  parliament  must,  of  necessity, 
take  in  considering  that  plan — I  do  not  think  that  the  former  precedent — a  precedent, 
too,  taken  from  the  earliest  period,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  by 
whom  the  bill  was  passed — ought  to  be  binding  on  us;  and  thinking,  therefore,  tliat 
there  will  be  more  advantage  in  postponing  the  civil  list  to  a  future  occasion,  tlian 
in  pressing  it  on  now,  and  keeping  parliament  sitting  for  several  weeks,  with  all  the 
inconveniences  of  haste  in  the  measure,  and  expense  to  the  members,  we  propose  to 
follow  the  latter  precedent  of  1820,  as  the  safest  course.  Sir,  it  is  not  that  ministers 
have  any  doubt  that  the  present  parliament  would  make  a  just  provision  for  his 
majesty,  for,  while  members  are  naturally  and  justly  desirous  of  curtailing  the  public 
expenses,  yet  they  would  not  be  deterred  hj  the  fear  of  meeting  their  constituents, 
from  making  a  just  and  liberal  provision  for  the  Crown.  We  know  they  would  con- 
sider that  the  interests  of  the  state  were  blended  with  the  ease  and  splendour  of  the 
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monarch,  and  they  would  find  it  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  feel  it  a  duty  to  the  country, 
to  make  sucli  a  provision, — not  reLjardless  of  economy — but  ample,  as  would  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  the  Throne.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  any  distrust  in  the  present 
parliament,  that  we  do  not  now  lay  before  it  the  arrancrcments  of  the  civil  list  for 
the  new  reign,  but  solely  upon  the  ground  that  there  is  not  time  enough  for  the 
adequate  consideration  of  these  matters,  consistently  with  their  importance,  and  the 
claims  of  other  business.  I  have,  Sir,  already  said  that  we  have  decided  upon 
following  the  precedent  of  1820,  but  there  were  many  circumstances  in  that  case 
which  do  not  apply  to  the  present.  In  1820  his  late  Majesty  ascended  the  Throne, 
after  having  been  unrestricted  regent  for  a  number  of  years,  and  there  was,  therefore, 
no  change  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  In  1820  the  parliament,  which  had  been 
elected  under  the  regency  of  the  Prince,  afterwards  George  IV.,  had  already  sat  one 
year  and  six  months,  and  the  demise  of  the  Crown  took  place  the  last  day  of  January, 
at  the  very  period  when,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  be  beginning  the 
parliamentary  session.  But  the  demise  of  the  Crown  has  now  taken  place  under 
very  different  circumstances.  The  present  parliament  has  sat,  not  a  year  and  six 
months,  but  four  years.  There  is  also  a  complete  change  in  the  person  of  his  Majesty, 
who  was  never  till  now  called,  like  the  late  king,  to  exercise  any  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown.  The  demise  of  the  Crown  has  not  taken  place  at  the  commencement, 
but  at  the  end,  of  the  session,  and  after  five  months  of,  I  won't  say  successful,  but  cer- 
tainly unremitting  and  severe  labours.  It  has  occurred,  too,  at  a  period  when  some  inter- 
val between  the  past  and  future  labours  is  so  desirable,  not  so  much  for  the  personal 
convenience  of  members  as  for  the  better  despatch  of  public  business.  Keeping 
therefore  the  precedent  of  1 820  before  us,  we  propose  to  imitate  it,  so  far  as  the 
different  circumstances  of  the  two  periods  will  allow ;  and  it  will  be  at  once  per- 
ceived that  in  the  present  case,  tliere  are  more  reasons  for  an  immediate  dissolution 
than  in  1820.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  competent  to  the  House  to  sit 
and  transact  business,  and,  if  there  were  any  necessity  for  its  continuing  to  sit,  I 
am  sure  no  feeling  of  personal  inconvenience  would  induce  us  to  rise,  or  to  forego 
the  consideration  of  the  matters  necessary  to  the  public  interests.  Sir,  I  will  not 
say,  even  for  the  purposes  of  debate,  that  this  question  is  free  from  all  difficulty,  or 
that  it  is  one  to  which  we  may  at  once  come  to  a  conclusion,  without  regarding  any 
previous  difficulties.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mv.  Brougham), 
and  some  other  members,  made  some  remarks  upon  omissions  in  the  message  from 
his  Majesty.  Sir,  it  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  meaning 
of  these  remarks,  or  not  to  know  that  the  omissions  alluded  to  must  refer  to  one  of 
two  things:  first,  either  to  the  Civil  List;  or,  secondly.,  to  some  arrangements  for  a 
Regency.  Sir,  this  latter  is  a  suliject  of  great  delicacy  and  importance ;  but  still  it 
is  better  to  treat  it  with  frankness,  that  we  may,  if  possible,  remove  wrong  impres- 
sions. I  admit  that  it  is  a  question  quite  open  to  consideration,  and  various  opinions 
have  been  formed  upon  it;  but  I  can  say  that,  after  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
the  matter,  and  after  weighing  maturely  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
ministers  are  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  shall  best  consult  the  public 
interests  by  recommending  a  postponement  of  the  consideration  of  that  question  for 
the  present.  We  have,  it  is  true,  at  this  moment  an  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne, 
who  is  an  infant  of  tender  years;  and  the  question  is,  whether  parliament  will  go  on 
to  provide  for  an  event — possible,  no  doubt,  but  which  God  avert! — namely,  the 
demise  of  the  Crown — to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  Royal  prerogative  in 
the  interval  between  such  demise  and  the  period  when  the  next  heir  shall  come  of 
mature  age,  whoever  that  person  may  be  ?  I  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  deeply 
affecting  the  interests  of  this  country,  or  Avhich  requires  more  mature  and  dispas- 
sionate consideration,  than  the  provision  for  such  a  case.  It  is  a  case  of  the  ver}-  last 
importance  and  consenuence.  There  have  been,  indeed,  in  our  history,  instances  of 
Regencies  before;  but,  I  apprehend,  none  exactly  resembling  this.  In  each  of  the 
years  1751  and  176.5  there  was  an  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  of  tender  years,  and 
parliament  made  provision  for  the  possilde  demise  of  the  Crown.  But  yet  the  subject 
was  so  far  involved  in  diflaculties,  and  the  circumstances,  however  near  to  each 
other  in  point  of  time,  were  considered  so  dissimilar  in  character,  that  parliament 
tliouffht  it  necessai-y  to  make  a  great  difference  in  the  arrangements.  By  the  Act 
of  17-51;  parliament  appointed  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  guardian  of  the  infant 
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prince  her  son,  and  Reg-ent  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  event  of  a  demise  of  the  Crown. 
In  1765  parliament  empowered  George  III.  to  name  the  iiprson  who  should  he  the 
guardian  of  his  son,  and  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  restricting  his  choice  to  certain 
individuals.  I  only  refer  to  these  precedents,  however,  to  show,  not  that  they  ought 
to  he  fdlowed,  but  that,  from  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
progress  of  them,  they  proved  that  the  subject  was  deserving  of  the  most  serious 
consideraiion.  It  will  be  admitted  at  once,  that  to  make  a  permanent  provision 
now,  in  order  to  guard  against  all  possible  events,  and  against  all  contingencies 
which  might  happen  to  the  heir-apparent,  to  make,  I  say,  any  permanent  provision 
against  a  possible  state  of  things,  and  which  would  accommodate  itself  to  all  possible 
circumstances,  would  require  the  most  serious  and  grave  consideration.  But  then  I 
am  asked,  "  Is  there  no  risk  in  leaving  the  case  wholly  unprovided  for  till  the  next 
meeting  of  parliament?'  To  that  I  answer,  that,  at  the  early  periods  of  our  history, 
there  are  various  instances  of  infant  sovereigns  coming  to  the  throne  of  this  kingdom, 
for  whose  protection  no  legislative  measures  had  been  previously  taken.  I  could 
name  Henry  III.,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  VI., — all  of  theai  infant  sovereigns — none 
above  eleven  years  of  age — one  not  a  year  old;  and  yet  parliament  made  no  provision 
for  a  Regency,  but^  after  the  accession  of  the  sovereign,  appointed  persons  to  govern 
the  kingdom  till  the  infant  king  had  arrived  at  those  years  of  maturity  which  the 
Act  appointing  the  Regency  had  prescribed.  Since  the  Revolution,  in  1751  and 
1765,  different  courses  had  been  pursued;  but  in  neither  of  these  cases  was  there  a 
provision  immediately  made  for  the  event  of  a  minority.  In  17G5  no  step.s  were 
taken  till  three  years  after  the  birth  of  the  heir-apparent.  Tlie  late  king  was 
horn  in  Argust,  1762,  but  it  was  not  till  1765,  three  years  afterwards,  that  tl:e 
]irecaution  of  appointing  a  Regency,  in  the  event  of  a  demise  of  the  Crown,  was  taken. 
I  cannot  find  that  George  III.  ever  acted  upon  the  powers  contained  in  that  Act. 
Sir,  this  is  a  delicate  subject,  but  I  hope  I  treat  it  with  the  delicacy  which  becomes 
us  all,  though  we  feel  the  necessity  of  doing  our  duty.  But,  let  me  fairly  ask,  where 
is  the  risk  of  postponing  this  measure  to  the  next  session?  In  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  it  was  postponed  for  three  years;  and  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  nearly  ten 
weeks  were  suffered  to  elapse,  after  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  before 
any  Act  was  passed  for  the  Regency ;  of  course,  under  the  sanction  of  that  precedent, 
there  can  be  no  necessity  for  making  any  provision  for  a  Regency  in  the  interval 
between  the  end  of  the  present  session  and  the  meeting  of  a  new  one.  In  case  such 
an  event  should  unfortunately  happen,  as  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  I  apprehend  that 
the  infant  queen  would  have  full  power  to  give  her  assent  to  any  Act  of  parliament 
appointing  a  guardian  for  herself,  and  a  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  thai  in  a  man- 
ner as  binding  as  if  it  were  signed  by  a  sovereign  of  full  age.  But,  Sir,  still  it  has 
been  thought  bj^  those  who  admit  the  importance  of  giving  full  consideration  to  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  Regency,  that  some  temporary  provision  ought  to  be 
made,  to  give  some  one  of  mature  age  the  power  of  consenting  to  an  Act  of  par- 
liament for  appointing  a  guardian  for  an  infant  Sovereign  and  Regent  of  the  king- 
dom. Upon  that  head  too,  Sir,  all  I  shall  say  is,  that,  after  having  given  to  it  the 
best  consideration  which  was  in  my  power,  I  would  press  upon  the  Hcjuse  the  impo- 
licy of  discussing  any  such  plan.  I  will  not  now  detail  the  circumstances  which 
influence  my  ojjinion ;  but  it  must  occur  to  every  one,  that  any  temporary  arrange- 
ments, which  would  have  the  effect  of  fettering  the  future  and  final  decision  of  this 
question,  must  be  very  inconvenient ;  and  the  appointment  of  an  individual  with  su''h 
authorit}%  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  and,  above  all,  if  the  event  to  be  guarded  against 
should  occur,  would  very  much  impede  and  embariass  any  future  arrangements  as 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Regency  question.  It  must  be  always  the  paramount 
interest  of  the  country  to  have  the  matter  permanently  settled.  And  having  now, 
Sir,  treated  of  the  various  views  in  which  this  very  delicate  matter  has  presented 
itself  to  his  jNIajesty's  government,  and  having  shown  enough  to  explain  the  motives 
of  that  government  why  it  disapproves  of  any  temporary  provision  for  a  Regent 
being  now  made,  and  why  it  advises  the  ])ostponcment  of  a  permanent  provision  tiU 
the  subject  can  be  better  discussed  and  more  looked  into,  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
offer  any  other  considerations  to  the  House  to  induce  it  to  agree  in  the  terms  of  this 
part  of  the  Address.  1  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  state  what  is  the  course  of  public 
business  which  his  Majesty's  government  proposes  to  recommend,  should  the  House 
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of  Commons  agree  to  the  Address  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  submit.  That 
Address  will  of  course  assure  his  Majesty,  that  the  House  will,  without  delay,  make 
temporary  provision  for  the  public  service  in  the  interval  which  must  elapse  between 
the  dissolution  of  this  parliament  and  the  assembling  of  the  next.  Assuming  those 
parts  of  it  to  be  agreed  to,  then  comes  the  question,  what  course  is  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  the  public  business  ?  If  it  be  determined  that  a  dissolution  is  to  take 
place,  and  the  House  is  willing  to  perform  its  part  as  stated  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
Address,  by  making  a  temporary  provision  for  the  public  service  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  parliaments; — both  these  points  being  conceded,  I  think  the  House  will  be 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  the  sooner  we  despatch  the  public  business,  consistently 
with  the  public  interests,  and  with  the  several  measures  of  great  public  importance 
which  are  now  in  progress  before  the  House,  the  better.  Under  circumstances  like 
these,  it  is  hard  to  lay  down  any  rule  which  can  guide  us  in  the  course  we  ought  to 
take.  With  so  many  measures,  and  so  many  of  them  of  such  great  importance,  as  we 
now  have  unfinished  before  us,  it  is  hard  to  expect  the  concurrence  of  all  parties  to  any 
course  ministers  may  suggest;  but  I  do  hope,  that,  under  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
government,  occasioned  by  the  demise  of  the  late  Crown,  gentlemen  will  extend  as 
much  indulgence  as  they  can,  consistently  with  their  public  duty,  to  our  proposals  for 
the  despatch  of  public  business.  One  rule  of  our  proceeding,  incase  we  agree  to  go  on, 
shall  be  to  avoid  every  thing  which  is  likely  to  provoke  discussion,  and  to  forego  every 
measure  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  much  detailed  illustration.  After  the  expectations 
which  were  held  out  to  the  country  by  my  right  hon.  friend  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  and  more  particularly  to  the  lower  classes,  of  relief  by  the  remission  of  the 
beer  duties,  I  think  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  this  House,  and  of  all  parties,  that  the 
measures  which  had  for  their  object  the  carrying  these  views  into  effect,  and  the 
other  measures  connected  with  tliem,  which  have  not  been  brought  to  a  conclusion 
here,  the  public  interests  require  that  these  should  be  passed  immediately.  Although 
the  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of  beer  on  the  premises,  and  the  other  bill  for  remitting- 
the  duties  upon  beer,  have  not  kept  pace  in  this  House,  the  one  being  at  the  second, 
and  the  other  at  the  third  reading,  yet  I  think  the  House  will  concur  with  me  in  the 
attempt  to  pass  these  bills  together.  There  is  also  another  bill,  which  is  not  much 
known,  and  has  not  received  much  consideration  in  this  House,  though  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  a  foundation  for  every  sort  of  legal  reform — I  mean  the  bill  for 
disposing  of  vested  interests  in  patent  offices  in  coiwts  of  justice,  in  themselves  the 
greatest  obstruction  to  legal  reforms  :  tliis  ought,  I  think,  to  be  passed  also.  For, 
Sir,  though  we  never  venture  upon  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts 
without  taking  into  account  the  reasorable  claims  of  persons  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion, yet  these  patent  rights  are  great  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  reform,  and 
they  must  be  removed  before  reform  can  be  eflFected.  I  propose  to  take  all  these  into 
the  hands  of  the  Crown,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  equalization  of  the  fees  in 
the  different  courts  ;  for,  so  long  as  the  fees  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  are  three 
times  as  much  as  in  the  King's  Bench,  one  cannot  wonder  that  tlie  business  flows  un- 
equally into  the  latter.  The  bill  for  abolishing  these  privileges  stands  for  the  third 
reading,  and  I  propose  that  it  be  passed  without  delay.  With  respect  to  the  spirit 
duties  bill,  which  is  before  the  House,  the  House  will  recollect  that  it  was  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  session  proposed  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  as  an  indemnification  to  the 
revenue  for  the  losses  which  it  would  sustain  by  the  remission  of  the  leather  and 
beer  duties,  to  impose  a  duty  of  6d.  a  gallon  on  British  and  Colonial  spirits,  and  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  press  upon  the  House  the  propriety  of  carrying  that  plan  info 
effect.  But  the  passing  of  these  measures  will  make  it  necessary  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  whole  of  the  West-India  interest,  to  which  we  should  wish  tn  give 
all  possible  attention.  \^Some  member  suggested  that  this  should  he  postponed  till  next 
session.']  I  wish  Gentlemen  to  understand,  that  by  the  delay  of  four  or  five  days 
we  are  already  in  a  curious  situation,  and  that  no  more  time  ought  to  be  lost  in 
settling  the  question,  for  the  sugar-duties  will  expire  on  Monday  next.  I  hope 
Parliament  will  not  suffer  them  to  expire  before  they  have  substituted  some  others 
in  their  room,  for  so  large  an  amount  of  revenue  cannot  be  given  up ;  and,  short  as 
the  interval  is,  I  do  hope  that  the  House  will  concur  with  the  government  in  re-en- 
acting those  duties  before  the  period  when,  according  to  law,  they  would  cease. 
This  is  not  a  time  for  going  into  detail  on  the  subject;  but  as  they  will  expire  on 
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Monday,  and  as  the  late  scheme  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  has  been  severely 
contested  in  the  House,  and  passed  by  no  very  large  majority,  it  is  impossible  that 
we  could  call  upon  Parliament,  without  great  deliberation,  to  adopt  that  scheme  of 
duties.  It  is  therefore,  to  be  abandoned  [laughter].  8ir,  if  there  be  any  ridicule 
attaching  itself  to  those  acts  of  our  public  duty,  I  luidoubtedly  am  here  to  bear  my 
share  of  it ;  we  advised  the  measures  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  from  the  same 
feeiing  we  now  withdraw  them.  We  have  tried  to  confer  some  benefit  upon  the 
West-India  interest,  which  has  not  been  very  graciously  received  by  it ;  and  since, 
in  retaining  the  additional  duty  upon  rum,  which  is,  after  all,  only  equal  to  British 
spirits,  we  seem  called  upon  to  realize  the  benefit  which  was  promised  to  that  dis- 
tressed interest,  we  propose  some  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  sugar ;  and,  because 
of  the  shortness  of  the  time,  it  is  proposed  that  the  aherations  be  of  the  simplest 
kind.  As  the  resolutions  are  not  now  before  us,  this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  them  in 
detail ;  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  stating,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  practical  men  that 
the  scheniemight  have  been  carried  info  effect.  For  my  part  Isee  none  of  the  difficulties 
which  some  hon.  members  have  been  pleased  to  point  out.  However,  in  order  to  get 
over  these  difficulties,  and  give  relief  to  the  West  India  interest,  we  mean  to  make  a 
reduction  in  the  sugar  duties,  but  that  reduction  shall  be  uniform  and  absolute.  The 
reductions  which  we  propose  to  make  are  a  reduction  of  3s.  per  cwt.  upon  West  In- 
dia sugars,  and  of  5s.  per  cwt.  upon  those  of  the  East  Indies.  This  is  as  great  a 
boon  as  we  can  give  to  the  West  Indies.  The  loss  to  the  revenue  from  these  mea- 
sures, supposing  them  to  be  passed  into  a  law  this  session,  will  be  explained  in  the 
statement  which  1  am  about  to  make,  one  side  of  which  shows  the  amount  contri- 
buted to  the  revenue  by  the  additional  duties,  and  the  other  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
remission  of  duties.     The  revenue  then  will  suffer — 

On  account  of  the  remission  of  the  beer  duties,  a  loss  of. £3,000,000 

The  duties  on  leather  300,000 

Remission  of  the  sugar  duties 450,000 

Total  loss £3,750,000 

By  the  additional  duties  on  spirits,  British  and  Colonial,  it  will 

gain £G00,000 

Leaving  a  nett  loss  to  the  revenue  of £3,150,000 

which  will  be  three  millions  gained  by  the  people. 

I  have  also  to  state,  for  the  gratification  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  opposite 
(]Mr.  O'Connell),  and  other  members  for  Ireland,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  bill  for  the  consolidation  of  stamp  duties  in  Ireland.  We  are  willing 
to  give  up  every  contested  thing,  and  to  sacrifice  any  principle  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  order  to  avoid  debate.  There  will  remain  then  to  be  passed  the  Appro- 
priation Bill  for  the  votes  of  the  present  session.  We  propose  that  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  vote  a  sum  on  account  of  the  estimates  not  passed ;  and  under  the 
head  of  the  civil  list  we  ask  for  some  provision  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the 
new  reign,  taking  into  account  the  expenses  of  a  queen  consort.  But  we  ask 
nothing  which  may  fetter  any  decision  hereafter,  and  what  we  ask  is  only  for  the 
interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  present  session,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session.  What  I  propose  is,  a  vote  on  account,  not  for  a  whole  j'ear,  but  for  such  a 
limited  time  as  circumstances  render  necessary.  I  have  thus,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
stated  my  views  as  to  the  course  which  it  appears  to  me  most  expedient  to  adopt  at 
the  jiresent  junctin-e.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  earnestly  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  House  will  concur  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  passing  some  few  measures, 
in  favour  of  which  the  House  has  already  expressed  its  opinion.  Among  these  is  the 
bill  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  sense  of 
the  House  having  been  taken  upon  the  question  of  the  Welsh  judicature,  an  altera- 
tion of  the  existing  system  has  been  agreed  to,  after  full  and  repeated  discussions. 
As  to  the  bill  for  appointinp-  a  new  judge  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  bill  for 
regulating  the  offices  of  the  master  and  registrar,  his  JNIajesty's  ministers  think  that 
they  should  not  duly  consult  the  feelings  of  the  House,  if  they  pressed  those  measures 
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during  the  present  session  of  parliament,  and  they  are,  therefore,  willing  that  further 
time  should  be  allowed  for  taking  them  into  consideration.  These  are  the  arrange- 
ments which  ministers  consider,  upon  the  whole,  most  conducive  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  We  have  advised  his  Majesty  to  seek  for  a  temporary  pro- 
vision for  the  public  service  during-  the  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
session,  and  the  assembling  of  a  new  pjirliament.  I  have  now  plainly  and  concisely 
explained  the  course  which  the  government  proposes  to  pursue  in  case  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  acquiesce  in  the  address  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  propose ; 
I  shall  therefore  move  it,  Sir,  which  is  all  that  remains  for  me  to  perform  ;  and  which 
I  hope  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  House. 

The  right  hon.  gentlemah  accordingly  moved  the  following  address,  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  preceding  day  : — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  assure  his  Majesty 
that  we  fully  participate  in  the  severe  affliction  his  Majesty  is  suffering,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  the  late  King,  his  Majesty's  brother,  of  blessed  and  glorious  memory. 

"That  we  shall  ever  remember  with  affectionate  gratitude  that  our  late  Sovereign, 
under  circumstances  of  unexampled  difficulty,  maintained  the  ancient  glory  of  this 
country  in  the  war ;  and  during  a  period  of  long  duration,  secured  to  his  people  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  internal  concord  and  external  peace. 

"  To  offer  his  Majesty  our  humble  and  heartfelt  congratulations  on  his  Majesty's 
happy  accession  to  the  Throne. 

"  To  assure  his  Majesty  of  our  loyal  devotion  to  his  Majesty's  sacred  person,  and 
to  express  an  entire  confidence,  founded  on  our  experience  of  his  Majesty's  beneficent 
character,  that  his  Majesty,  animated  by  sincere  love  for  the  country  which  his 
Majesty  has  served  from  his  earliest  years,  will,  under  thckfavour  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, direct  all  his  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  religion  established 
by  law,  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the 
happiness  and  prosperity,  of  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  people." 

Lord  Althorp  having  offered  some  observations  on  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
secretary,  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  further  discussion  on  the  question  be 
adjourned  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Brougham  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  rose  to  deny,  that  he  had  offered 
any  such  compact  to  the  House  as  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plympton 
asserted.  Nothing  was  farther  from  his  wish  than  to  have  the  statement  which  he 
had  offered  to  the  House  considered  as  either  a  bargain  or  a  compact.  He  had  been 
requested  to  state  what  measures  government  intended  to  postpone,  and  what 
measures  it  still  intended  to  prosecute  this  session.  In  compliance  with  that 
request,  he  had  stated  the  business  which  ministers  proposed  to  press  to  a  conclusion 
this  session,  but  he  had  not  done  so  with  any  view  of  compromising  the  wishes  or 
opinions  of  any  member  in  that  House. 

After  a  protracted  debate,  involving  an  extensive  variety  of  subjects, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  begged  to  recall  the  members  to  a  consideration  of  the  real  ques- 
tion before  them.  The  question  was,  whether  they  should  reply  to  the  message  of 
his  Majesty,  declaring  themselves  ready  to  facilitate,  as  far  as  in  their  power  lay, 
the  despatch  of  the  business  of  the  session,  according  to  the  royal  wish;  or  whether 
th(;y  should  take  twenty-four  hours  longer  to  deliberate  on  the  course  they  might 
ultimately  adopt.  Now,  he  could  not  desire  any  better  answer  in  support  of  the 
address,  than  that  which  was  contained  in  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord.  They 
had  already  had  twenty-four  hours  to  consider  what  they  were  to  do,  and  the 
Amendment  required  twenty-four  hours  longer.  That  was  the  question.  They 
required  twenty-four  hours  longer,  to  consider  that  reply  to  his  Majesty  which 
every  man  knew  was  already  determined  on.  Could  any  man  doubt,  at  the  time 
the  message  was  brought  down  and  read,  that  it  was  plain  from  its  language  the 
answer  must  correspond  to  its  wish  ?  Could  any  man  doubt  that  it  contained  no 
allusion  to  a  proposal  for  a  Regeicy,  and  therefore  that  there  was  nothing  of  that 
kind  on  which  it  was  necessary  for  members  to  make  up  their  minds  ?  But  what 
said  the  lear^rd  member  for  Knareshorough  (M^-.  Brougham)?  Why, — that  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  this  country  had  for  six  weeks  past  been  considering  the 
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question  of  a  Regency.     If  that  v/ere  the  case,  surely  then  the  memhers  of  that  House 
had  made  up  their  minds  on  the  s'jbject,  and  were  competent  to  decide  the  question 
of  a  Re<^ency  or  not  a  Kegeucy,  without  requiring  twenty-four  hours'  longer  delibera- 
tion.    The  proposal  on  tlie  subject  of  a  provisional  regency  seemed  to  be  abandoned 
by  all  parties.     What,  then,  he  asked,  were  they  now  called  on  to  decide  ?  Why, 
that  they  should,  as  quickly  as  possible,  go  over  those  votes  which  were  necessary 
as  a  preparation  for  an  immediate  dissolution,   and   that  they  should  inform  his 
Majesty  they  were  disposed  to  comply  with  his  wishes  in  that  respect.     His  right 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Montgomery  (Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn)  had,  however,  called 
on  the  House  to  decide,  not  that  point,  but  other  questions,  which  for  a  thousand 
years  had  not  been  decided  in  this  country.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  called  on 
them  to  decide  the  question  of  whether  the  heiress  presumptive  was  to  be  queen  at 
the  time  wlien  the  Queen  Consort  might  probably  have  issue.      A  question  which, 
although  it  might  have  frequently  occurred,  had  yet  remained,  he  repeated,  undecided. 
This  was  the  question,  however,  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
Montgomery,  would  allow  the  House  a  kw  days  to  determine.     Here,  however,  he 
recollected  another  specimen  of  the  objections  to  the  address ;  it  was  the  objection 
of  the  right  hon.  member  for   Liverpool,  that  the  debate  had  been  taken  on  a 
Wednesday.     So,  because  the  king  died  on  a  Saturday,  and   that  circumstance 
prevented  the  communication  from  the  throne  being  made  before  Tuesday,  they 
were  at  this  period  of  the  session  not  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  most  important 
public  business  because  it  was  fixed  for  Wednesday.     He  confessed  it  appeared  to 
him  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  to-night  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
forgotten  he  had  once  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.     There  was  scarcely  one 
occasion  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  whether  in  describing  the  state  of  trade, 
the  distresses  of  the  people,  or  the  consequences  of  a  particular  course  of  policy,  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  cast  into  oblivion  the  fact  that  for  more  than 
twenty  years  no  man  had  been  more  closely  connected  with  the  government,  no  man 
had  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  its  decisions,  than  he.     If  his  right  hon.  friend 
found  such  objections  to  the  course  now  pursued,  and  condemned  it  so  strongly,  how 
came  it  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had,  in  his  capacity  of  Privy  Councillor,  given  his 
consent  to  the  very  same  course  in  the  year  1820?     What  did  the  Crown  require  on 
the  present  occasion  ?     A  concurrence  in  its  wishes  with  respect  to  the  despatch  of 
business,  in  order  that  it  might  exercise  its  undoubted  prerogative.     The  Crown 
asked  the  House  for  no  opinion  on  the  course  it  proposed.     Its  power  to  make  this 
use  of  its  prerogative  was  undoubted;  but  the  House  might,  nevertheless,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  continuance  of  the  sugar  duties,  exercise  its  privileges  to  control  the 
exercise  of  that  prerogative.     The  question,  as  he  said  before,  was  not,  therefore, 
whether  they  should  wait  twenty-four  hours  to  deliberate  on  that  question  on  which 
every  man  had  already  made  up  his  mind  ;  but  whether  they  should  adopt  the  views 
of  the  Crown,  or  refuse  to  allow  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  until  a  Regency 
were  appointed.     He  did  not  complain  of  those  who  had  framed  the  amendment  in 
its  present  shape.     However  opposed  to  the  real  common-sense  question  they  had 
to  determine,  it  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  method  of  opposing  the  proposition  of  the 
government.     He  begged  those  who  contended  for  the  immediate  apjiointment  of  a 
Regency  to  recollect,  however,  that  even  supposing  the  Crown  were  to  devolve  on  the 
Princess  Victoria,  the  responsibility  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  the  appointment 
of  a  regency,  would  remain  the  same,  and  no  difficulty  would  occur  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  more  than  at  present.     He  knew  he  might  be  told  of  the  power  of  the  Crown. 
There  were  cases  certainly  in  which  that  power  could  be  exercised  to  produce  strife 
in  the  country ;  but  every  one  knew  that  all  real  power  was  exercised  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  ministers,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  stoppage  of 
the  supplies,  could  always  compel  them  to  adopt  that  course  which  the  necessities  of 
the  country  demanded.     He  entreated  the  House,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  vote  on  the 
real  merits  of  the  question — on  the  propriety  of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Crown,  and  reposing  a  just  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  ministers;  and  not  to  be 
deluded  by  an  amendment  which  professed  to  require  twenty-four  hours  for  the 
consideration  of  a  question  already  fully  determined  on. 

Mr.  Huskisson»was  proceeding  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  forgotten  his  duty  as  a 
Privy  Councillor,  when, — 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  explained,  that  he  had  not  said  any  thing'  of  that  kind.  All  he 
wished  to  express  was,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  frequently  forgotten  this 
session  that  he  had  ever  been  a  minister  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  he  was  unconscious  of  having  acted  with  the  forgetfulness 
imputed  to  him;  but  he  bowed  with  great  humility  to  all  lessons  received  from  his 
right  hon.  friend  on  the  subject  of  inconsistency. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  House  divided:  For  the  amendment  139; 
against  it  185 — majority  46. 

On  the  question  being  put  on  the  original  address,  Lord  Althorp  said,  in  his  opi- 
nion the  House  had  been  called  upon  to  decide  this  question  without  due  notice; 
and  the  amendment  which  he  had  already  moved  had  exj.ressed  his  view  on  the 
subject.  He  should  now  move  an  amendment  to  the  address  itself,  which  he  did  to 
the  following  effect : — "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to 
represent  to  his  majesty  that  we  acknowledge,  with  every  sentiment  of  gratitude, 
the  communication  which  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  make  to  his  faithful 
Commons;  that  his  faithful  Commons  acknowledge  as  a  proof  of  his  majesty's 
anxiety  for  the  public  welfare  his  majesty's  gracious  determination  that,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  advanced  period  of  the  session,  and  the  state  of  the  public  business,  he 
feels  unwilling  to  recommend  the  introduction  of  any  new  matter,  which  would  ad- 
mit of  postponement  without  detriment  to  the  public  service;  and  his  faitiiful  Com- 
mons feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  state,  that  if  his  majesty,  taking  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country  into  his  consideration,  should  contemplate  some  provision  for 
guarding  against  the  danger  to  which  the  country  might  otherwise  by  possibility  be 
exposed,  his  faithful  Commons  are  ready  to  take  into  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  recommend  for  this  purpose ;  that  his 
majesty's  faithful  Commons  are  at  all  tiaies  ready  to  assist  his  majesty  in  the  exe- 
cution of  all  public  services,  and  to  facilitate  the  dissolution  of  parliament  whenever 
it  shall  appear  to  his  majesty  to  be  re'.juisite  for  the  benefit  of  his  people;  and  they 
trust  that  the  furtherance  of  his  majesty's  wishes  will  be  most  effectually  provided 
for,  by  diligently  carrying  through  that  portion  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  session 
which  still  remains  incomplete.'' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  the  noble  lord;  but  as  the  debating 
this  amendment  would  only  be  going  over  the  same  ground  again,  he  should  content 
himself  with  generally  opposing  it. 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  a  speech  of  severe  animadversion  on  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
used  nearly  the  following  words  : — We  can  perceive.  Sir,  in  this  country  as  in  that 
(France)  that  the  day  of  force  is  over,  and  that  th'e  minister  who  hopes  to  rule  by  an 
appeal  to  royal  favour  or  military  power,  may  be  overwhelmed,  though  I  in  nowise 
accuse  him  of  such  an  attempt.  Him  I  accuse  not.  It  is  you  1  accuse — his  Batterers 
— his  mean,  fawning  parasites. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  I  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  as  I  am  one  of  those  on 
this  side  of  the  House  to  which  he  is  referring,  whether  he  means  to  accuse  me  of 
such  conduct?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  addressed  himself  to  this  side  of 
the  House,  when  he  said,  "  I  mean  to  accuse  you— his  flatterers — his  mean,  fawning- 
parasites."  I  am  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House;  and,  speaking  in  my  own 
individual  capacity,  I  ask  him  whether  he  presumes — whether  he  presumes  to  call 
lae  the  mean  and  fawning  parasite  of  any  body  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  amid  some  cries  of  "  Chair,  c.iair !"  How  it  is  possible.  Sir, 
for  you  to  answer  the  question  that  has  been  asked,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  aware 
how  you,  by  any  possibility,  can  answer  a  question  that  has  been  put  to  me;  but  I 
observe  that  it  is  reckoned  much  easier  on  tiiat  side  of  the  House  to  have  the  question 
put,  and  then,  by  a  cry  of  this  sort  prevent  the  answer  being  given.  Now,  Sir,  I 
heg  to  answer  tho  right  hon.  gentleman's  question  by  a  question  of  my  own.  I  ask 
him  whether,  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  sessions,  I  have  ever  treated  him 
so  disrespectfully  as  he,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  this  question,  chooses  to  consider 
the  case?  I  ask  him  whether  he  has  perceived  in  my  conduct,  in  word  or  deed, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  sessions,  the  slightest  tendency  towards  treating  him  with 
personal  incivility  or  disrespect  ?  Sir,  I  anticipate  the  right  hon  gentleman's  answer, 
and  it  is  in  rc]  'y  to  the  question  which  he  has  demanded  of  m.e.  Sir,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  I  should  allude  to  him,  but  what  I  did  allude  to  was  the  votes  passed, 
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and  the  resolutions  come  to,  and  the  cries  uttered,  all  of  which  I  have  as  much  right 
to  canvass  as  hon.  members  had  to  make  them.  An  equal  right,  too,  I  claim  to 
comment  on  the  character  and  conduct — or  at  least,  if  not  on  the  character,  on  the 
political  and  official  conduct  of  any  one  of  the  ministers  to  whom  the  crown  is  pleased 
to  give  its  confidence.  This,  Sir,  is  my  undeniable  right ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of 
my  comments,  I  am  interrupted  by  cheers,  the  meaning  of  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  those  comments  are  contemptible  and  unfounded,  it  is  also  my  undeniable 
rio-ht  to  im[)ute  that  interruption  to  what  I  please.  Let  me  be  understood ;  I  do  not 
as'cribe  motives,  bat  I  ascribe  tendencies.  It  was  tendencies  that  I  ascribed.  I 
am  in  the  judgment  of  the  House  that  I  said  it  was  the  parasite^pesszVwMw;.  genus 
iniiniconnn— that  did  the  mischief.  I  have  a  perfect  right,  Sir,  to  challenge^  the 
conduct  of  any  minister  that  the  crown  may  please  to  appoint;  and  if  any  minister 
be  defended  in  an  unconstitutional  manner,  it  is  my  privilege,  it  is  my  right,  nay 
more,  it  is  my  bounden  duty,  to  attack  and  expose  him,  and  that  shall  ever,  while 
I  have  a  seat  in  this  House,  be  the  course  which  I  shall  adopt.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  the  course  of  conduct  which  it  behoves  this  House  to  pursue ;  and  I  warn  his 
majesty's  ministers,  that  such  a  course  will  always  be  adopted,  and  that  it  will  be 
their  interest,  and  their  best  and  safest  policy  to  expect  and  lay  their  account  to  see- 
ing it  adopted.  ,         ,  .  .       .,  , 

Sir  Robert  Peel :— Sir,  I  have  no  right  to  spe:ik  at  this  moment ;  but  1  trust  that 
the  House  will  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  (I  trust  in  perfect  good  temi)er)  in 
allusion  to  that  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member's  speech  in  which  he  referred 
to  my  interruption  of  his  observations.  I  do  not  suspect  that  he  offered  to  myself 
these  personal  comments  of  an  unjustifiable  nature.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was 
his  deliberate  intention  to  offend  any  one  by  their  use ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must 
say,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  withdrawn  the  expression  alto- 
gether, to  have  said  that  it  was  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  rather  than  to 
attempt,  in  this  unsatisfactory  manner,  to  justify  it.  No  one  has  contested  his 
perfect  right  to  attack  ministers  for  their  public  conduct ;  but  he  said,  "  if  the  Duke 
of  Wellin'^ton  should  resort  to  intrigue  or  employ  force,"  and  at  that  word,  Sir,  a 
cheer  was" given,  on  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  turned  around  and  said, 
"  Do  I  accuse  him  of  this  ?  No,  Sir,  no  such  thing— I  accuse  you,  his  fawning  para- 
sites"  and  then  there  was  a  cheer  of  indignant  remonstrance  at  an  attack  thus  made, 

and  then  declared  to  be  meant,  not  as  against  the  minister,  but  against  his  fawning 
parasites.  Now,  giving  the  hon.  and  learned  member  every  advantage  of  the  right 
of  free  discussion,  I  must  say  that  he  has  no  right  to  accuse  men  as  honest,  indepen- 
dent, and  upright  as  himself,  of  being  parasites.  Sir,  it  will  be  bad  indeed  if  we  are 
not  able  to  conduct  these  debates,  which  naturally  lead  to  sufficient  asperity  of  ex- 
pression and  warmth  of  feeling,  without  these  personal  imputations.  These  words, 
Sir  (for  I  will  make  the  apology  and  retractation,  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman) 
were  not  meant  to  apply  to  any  one— they  were  not  meant  to  apply  to  me;  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  said  so  himself,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  feeling  of  honour  and 
candour  will  acquiesce  in  the  statement  I  now  make,  that  they  were  uttered  in  the 
warmth  of  debate,  and  without  reference  to  any  individual  application. 

Mr.  Brouo-ham: — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  is  quite 
correct.  I  did  not  charge  any  member  more  than  himself  with  being  a  parasite.  I 
was  myself  offended  that  I  was  suspected  of  applying  the  words  to  him.  They  were 
not  deliberately  directed  to  any  individual.  All  that  I  did  was  to  state  my  feelings 
in  language  perhaps  a  little  warmer  than  usual.  I  will  only  add,  that  what  I  said 
of  parasites  is  in  fact  true ;  and  that  the  worst  sort  of , enemies  a  man  cau  have  are 
those  who  obsequiously  call  themselves  his  friends. 

After  some  farther  remarks  by  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Iluskisson 
suggested  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  further  consideration  of  this  question  to  be 
postponed  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  consent  to  that  postponement. 

The  House  divided:  for  the  amendment  146— against  it  193  ;  majority  against  the 
amendment  47. 

The  original  address  was  then  put  and  carried. 
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A  debate  arose  on  the^order  of  theiday  having  been  moved  for  the  resumption  of 
the  adjourned  debate  upon  the  amendment  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  motion  of  the 
23rd  of  June — "  That  this  House  do  agree  with  the  Committee  in  the  first  Amend- 
ment made  by  the  Committee  on  the  Bill;"  which  amendment  was,  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  "  that,"  to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  tiie  words,  "the 
Bill  be  re-committed  "  instead  thereof. 

Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Littleton,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  having  spoken, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  asked  him, 
why  he  did  not  include  this  among  the  bills  to  which  he  had  on  a  former  occas;ion 
referred?  When  he  had  spoken  the  otlier  night,  it  was  of  the  bills  the  government 
meant  to  carry  forward ;  and  it  came  to  that  resolution  because,  if  those  bills  were 
not  passed,  it  would  leave  the  country  in  a  worse  state  than  before.  The  truck- 
system,  as  had  been  said  by  an  honourable  member  opposite  (Mr.  Baring),  had  a 
tendency  to  debase  the  labourers,  and  was  objectionable  because  they  alone  who 
adopted  it  were  benefited  by  it ;  although  they  obtained  that  benefit  by  evading  the 
©peration  of  the  law.  He  knew  that  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  was  an  able 
advocate  for  the  poor  man,  but  he  could  not  go  the  whole  length  with  him  in  his 
argument.  The  hon.  member  said,  that  every  man  was  the  best  judge  of  what  was 
for  his  own  interest,  but  that  maxim  had  been  carried  into  execution  in  reference  to 
the  passengers  who  were  allowed  to  go  out  to  Canada  ;  and  the  House  must  recol- 
lect the  horrible  scenes  which  ensued  in  1828,  and  which  compelled  the  House  to 
limit  the  numbers,  and  to  lay  down  rules  to  prevent  a  too  great  number  of  persons 
from  following  in  this  particular  what  they  might  consider  their  best  interests.  With 
regard  to  these  poor  workmen,  it  would  be,  he  thought,  better  to  take  them  under 
the  protection  of  the  legislature,  and  rescue  them  from  their  present  state  of  degra- 
dation, than  leave  them  to  be  the  prey  of  the  truck-master.  He  believed  that  it  was 
wise  to  repeal  the  combination-laws;  but  when  the  hon.  gentleman  said  that  un- 
mixed good  had  arisen  from  that  step  he  went  too  far.  In  the  manufacturing  districts, 
committees  were  formed,  and  a  system  existed  of  preventing  men  from  working 
except  at  a  certain  I'ate  of  wages.  It  was  not,  he  admitted,  against  any  provisions 
of  the  law  that  such  committees  were  formed;  but  although  they  did  not  openly 
dictate  the  rate  of  wages,  yet  they  had  amongst  them  an  understanding  upon  that 
subject,  and  persons  were  appointed  as  spies,  to  ascertain  that  no  one  worked  for 
less  wages  than  that  which  was  agreed  upon  in  the  committee.  By  this  means, 
although  in  an  indirect  manner,  a  sj'stem  of  intimidation  was  kept  up ;  and  an  evil 
was  created  very  difficult  to  guard  against.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  there 
had  been  no  discussion  upon  this  bill,  and  yet  he  had  heard  him  deliver  what  he 
regarded  as  a  very  able  speech,  which  lasted  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
in  which  he  advanced  many  arguments  against  the  principle  of  the  bill.  He  could 
not  understand  why  any  hon.  gentleman  should  not  be  able  to  compress  all  which  it 
was  necessary  to  say  upon  the  principle  of  a  bill  of  that  kind,  within  a  speech  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Some  of  his  hon.  friends  near  him  said,  that  the  hon. 
member's  speech  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half  At  all  events,  whether  the  hon. 
member  spoke  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  had  occupied 
time  enough  to  say  all  that  was  necessary  upon  a  bill  of  this  kind.  [Mr.  Hume 
admitted  that  he  said  all  that  he  wished.]  Then  why  require  a  postponement? 
Surely  there  could  be  no  use  in  travelling  the  same  ground  over  and  over  again, 
when  all  argument  was  exhausted.  When  the  House  came  to  a  decision  on  the 
principle  of  this  bill,  there  were  forty  members  on  one  side,  and  only  four  on  the 
other— a  sufficient  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  House  upon  the  subject ;  and,  as 
it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  measure  should  be  carried  through  before  the  close 
of  the  present  session,  he  hoped  it  would  be  allowed  to  go  through  that  stage 
to  night. 

Colonel  Davies  did  not  mean  to  occupy  the  House  for  an  hour,  or  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  as  all  he  wished  to  say  was,  that  he  regarded  this  bill  as  errone- 
ous in  principle.     The  hon.  member  for  Stafford  admitted  that  there  would  be  no 
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objection  to  a  workman  purchasing  goods  at  his  master's  shop,  provided  he  were 
first  paid  in  money.  If  that  were  to  be  allowed,  what  good  could  possibly  arise 
from  the  man's  having  been  paid  in  money?  He  would  still  have  goods  of  an 
inferior  quality  palmed  upon  him  at  a  high  price,  and  consequently  no  advantage 
could  possibly  result  to  him.  But,  not  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  at  that  late 
hour,  he  would  only  say  that  the  whole  question  ajipeared  to  him  to  be  of  such 
serious  importance,  that  it  required  some  further  consideration  ;  and  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  member  behind  him,  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  over  until 
the  next  session.  In  his  opinion,  also,  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  whole  subject. 

After  some  farther  discussion  the  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  House  went 
into  a  committee  on  the  bill.  On  a  division  in  the  committee,  however,  there  were 
found  to  be  only  thirty-five  members  present,  and  the  House  was  in  consequence 
counted  out. 


REPORTS  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 

July  2,  1830. 

In  a  debate  which  arose  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  by  Lord  Morpelh,  from 
the  letter-press  j)rinters  of  London,  praying  for  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  news- 
paper stamps  and  advertisements, — 

Sir  Robekt  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  E.  Davenport,  assured  that  hon.  member  that 
he  had  no  power  to  direct  that  the  speeches  of  ministers  should  be  reported,  and 
that  the  speeches  of  persons  opposed  to  them  should  be  suppressed.  He  must  say 
that  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  that  House  were  given  with  singular  correct- 
ness upon  the  whole,  and,  what  was  still  higher  praise,  with  great  impartiality.  He 
very  much  doubted  the  policy  of  that  arrangement  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
suggested,  that  every  word  uttered  in  that  House,  and  the  exact  terms  of  every  sen- 
tence, should  be  faithfully  and  accurately  reported.  On  the  whole,  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  speeches  in  that 
House  were  reported.  Indeed,  he  considered  that  a  very  wise  and  useful  discretion 
was  employed  in  lopping  off  some  of  the  superfluities  which  were  uttered.  Besides, 
the  arrangements  suggested  by  the  hon.  gentleman  would  lead  to  reporters  being 
paid  at  the  public  expense.  He  was  of  opinion  that  hon.  members — and  he  included 
himself  in  the  remark — would  gain  nothing  by  having  every  word  spoken  in  the 
House  reported.  That  would  neither  be  advantageous  to  the  public,  nor  very 
creditable  to  themselves. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  discussion, — Sir  Robert  Peel  begged  to  state,  in  reply  to 
the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Davenport),  who  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  pleased  at 
having  his  speeches  fully  reported,  that  he  was  very  glad  that  his  speeches  were  not 
always  reported  verbatim. 


SUPPLY— FOUR  AND  A  HALF  PER  CENT.  DUTIES. 

July  2,  1830. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  James  Craham  rose  to  submit  a  motion  to  the  House 
relative  to  the  four  and  ahalfper  cents.  At  the  close  of  aspeech  of  considerable  length, 
the  hon.  member  moved  the  following  Resolution,  as  an  amendment  on  the  original 
motion; — "  That  the  Sugars,  the  produce  of  the  Four  and  a  half  per  cent  Duty, 
levied  in  the  Islands  of  Barbados,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Tortola,  and  St. 
Christopher,  have  for  a  great  number  of  years  been  sold  in  the  like  manner  as  all 
duty-paying  sugars  from  the  British  plantations  are  usually  sold  in  this  country, 
namely,  at  the  long  price,  in  which  is  included  the  duty  of  Customs  payable  on  sugar; 
and  that  there  has  been  no  difference  in  this  mode  of  sale  since  the  date  of  the 
Treasury  minute  of  the  15th  of  April,  1828.  That  the  said  sugars  have  been  uni- 
formly entitled  to  the  drawback  or  bounty  payable  by  law  on  duty-paid  sugars,  and 
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that  there  has  been  no  difference  in  this  respect  since  the  date  aforesaid.  That  the 
drawback  or  bounty  on  any  such  sugars  exported  since  the  date  aforesaid,  has  been 
paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  customs,  into  which  no  duty  has  been  paid  on  account 
of  such  sugars.  That  the  nett  proceeds  of  all  moneys  received  on  account  of  hi.- 
Majesty's  revenue  of  customs  ought  by  law  to  be  paid  into  his  Majesty's  Exchequer, 
to  the  account  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  That  these  duties  virtually  levied  on  the 
purchasers  of  the  said  sugars  since  the  25th  of  March,  182-8,  have  not  been  paid  into 
his  Majesty's  revenue  of  Customs,  and  have  been  appropriated  without  the  cognizance 
or  consent  of  Parliament.  That  this  House,  having  called  for  an  account  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  four  and  a  half  per  cent  duty,  for  the  year 
ending  5th  of  January,  1830,  an  account  was  furnished,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
pensions  paid  by  the  husband  in  that  year  amounted  to  £20,890  :  1  :  4 ;  that  the 
salaries  and  other  charges  amounted  to  £1,502  :  5  :  11  ;  that  the  salaries  and  pensions 
paid  at  the  Exchequer  amounted  to  £20,412  :  16  :  1,  making  a  total  of  £42,805  :  3  :  4  ; 
and  it  further  appears,  that  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  said  duties  for  the  same 
year  were  £61,059  :  16  :  2,  leaving  a  balance  of  £18,254  :  12  :  10  not  accounted  for 
by  the  said  return.  That  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  said  duties  for  the  year  ending 
5th  January,  1829,  were  £66,992  :  15  :  1.  That  no  part  of  the  surplus  arising  frono 
the  nett  proceeds  of  the  said  duties  for  the  years  ending  5th  January,  1829  and  1830, 
after  paying  the  pensions,  salaries,  and  charges  thereupon  for  the  said  years  respectively, 
has  been  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  in  the 
West  Indies;  and  that  no  account  has  been  rendered  to  Parliament  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  surplus  has  been  applied.  That  to  exempt  from  duty  any  article  of 
merchandise  imported  for  the  Crown,  but  not  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Sovereign, 
is  an  extension  of  the  King's  prerogative  of  dangerous  example,  and  that  to  levy  the 
parliamentary  duties  payable  upon  such  article  when  sold  for  home  consumption,  and 
to  appropriate  the  amount  thereof  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Parliament, 
is  an  unconstitutional  violation  of  the  undoubted  privileges  of  this  House." 

After  a  reply  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  some  remarks  from  Mr. 
Hume  and  Mr.  Huskisson, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  rose.  The  question,  said  he,  which  is  now  under  the  consi-^ 
deration  of  the  House  lies  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  If  there  be  any  doubt  as 
to  the  appropriation  of  these  funds,  let  any  individual  move  for  any  returns,  I  care 
not  of  what  nature,  which  he  conceives  likely  to  throw  light  upon  it,  and  I  will 
gladly  second  his  motion  for  their  production.  I  say  that  there  has  been  no  misap- 
propriation of  them.  But  at  the  same  time  I  admit  that  it  is  only  right  that 
parliament  should  be  put  into  possession  of  every  official  guarantee  that  there  has 
been  no  misappropriation.  My  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Liverpool,  says, 
that  the  proceeds  of  these  duties  for  two  years  have  been  £128,000.  My  right  hon. 
friend  is  wrong:  they  will  amount  to  that  sum,  but  the  sugars  are  sold,  as  he  well 
knows,  at  a  long  credit,  and  as  yet  no  part  of  the  purchase  money  for  those  sold 
this  year  has  been  received  ;  so  that,  from  my  right  hon.  friend's  ,£128,000,  ,£61,000 
must  for  the  present  be  deducted.  If  there  be  any  doubt  upon  that  point,  let  any 
nan,  I  repeat,  call  for  the  official  guarantees  which  will  remove  it,  and  I  will 
immediately  grant  them,  if  it  be  in  my  power.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  censure 
which  the  hon.  baronet's  resolutions  cast  upon  ministers ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
new  charge  had  been  fixed  upon  these  funds.  They  are  already  regulated  by  law, 
and  the  proceeds  of  these  sugars,  with  the  remission  of  duty,  will,  pro  tanto,  go  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund  in  case  of  a  surplus. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  consequence  of  an  observation  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson's,  the  purport  of  which  was  not  understood,  interposed  to  explain.  The  Act 
of  parliament  stated  that  the  surplus  of  these  funds  should  go  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  which  was  before  defrayed  out  of  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund.  The  Treasury  minute  authorized  the  payment  of  that -expense  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  directing  the  proceeds  of  the  four  and  a  half  per  cents,  to 
be  paid  to  that  fund  :  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  are 
ultimately  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  four  and  a  half  per  cents. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  continuation,  said,  that  such  was  his  understanding,  and 
such,  he  believed,  was  the  understanding  of  the  House.  With  regard  to  the  other 
part  of  the  question  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  raised  that  evening,  he  thought 
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that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  a  right  to  complain.  It  was  now  a  fortnight  since  his 
ri"ht  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  prepared  a  bill  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pledge  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  given  publicly  to  thi  House,  that 
a  leo-al  enactment  should  be  introduced,  restoring  the  former  practice  with  respect 
to  these  sugars.  That  bill  would  be  submitted  to  their  consideration  in  the  course 
of  the  present  evening.  He  thouglit  that  the  circumstances  which  had  occurred  in 
the  interval  since  his  right  hon.  friend  had  first  mentioned  this  bill  to  him,  would 
account  for  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  its  introduction.  When 
he  read  to  the  Hou^e,  on  a  former  evening,  a  list  of  the  measures  which  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  abandon  for  the  present  session,  and  also  a  list  of  those  which  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  carry  through  the  House,  the  reason  why  he  did  not  include 
that  bill  in  the  latter  list  was,  that  he  had  drawn  up  both  lists  from  the  Orders,  and 
that  that  bill  had  not  then  been  inserted  in  them.  He  would  remind  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Cumberland  of  the  private  communication  which  took  place  between  them 
on  the  4th  of  June  last,  when  he  told  the  hon.  member  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
ministers  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restore  the  former  practice,  and  levy  the  usual  duties 
on  all  goods  imported  for  the  Crown.  After  such  a  communication,  he  did  not 
expect  to  find  the  conduct  of  ministers  made  the  subject  of  a  hostile  motion  by  the 
hon.  baronet,  who  ought  to  have  previously  ascertained,  by  a  private  communication 
with  him,  whether  ministers  were  inclined  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  they  had 
given,  or  not.  He  should  most  willingly  have  given  the  hon.  baronet  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative  if  he  had  condescended  to  ask  for  it.  It  M'as  placing  ministers  in  a 
very  unfavourable  situation,  if,  after  they  had,  in  private  communications,  afforded 
hon.  gentlemen  every  information  in  their  power,  they  were  still  to  be  made  the 
objects  of  hostile  motions.  It  would  be  better  for  them  not  to  hold  private  commu- 
nication, than  to  be  liable,  after  they  had  granted  all  the  information  in  their  power, 
to  the  attacks  of  hon.  members,  who  persevered  in  complaints  after  the  groundwork 
of  them  was  removed.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  in  this  instance 
departed  from  that  courtesy  which  he  usually  displayed.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
after  the  explanation  which  had  been  given  by  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  no 
hon.  member  would  join  the  hon.  baronet,  should  the  hon.  baronet  persevere,  which 
he  hoped  he  would  not,  in  doing  an  act  of  injustice  for  the  mere  purpose  of  inflict- 
ing a  personal  censure  on  the  members  of  government. 

After  some  explanations  on  the  part  of  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  others,  Sir  James  Graham  consented  to  withdraw 
his  motion. 


SUPPLY— IRISH  ESTIMATES,  &c. 
July  2,  1830. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  a  debate  arose  on  the  resolution  for  granting  to  his 
Majesty  the  sum  of  £1,126,5.54,  for  defraying  the  charges  of  Miscellaneous  Services 
in  Ireland,  the  Army  Extraordinaries,  the  Commissariat,  the  Civil  Contingencies, 
and  the  Repairs  and  Improvements  of  Windsor  Castle  for  nine  months  of  1830. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Lord  F.  L.  Gower,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  Mr.  Maberley,  having 
respectively  addressed  the  chair, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brougham,  said,  that  in  considering  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opj)osite,  he  should  treat  of  the  two  objec- 
tions which  he  had  made  to  this  estimate,  but  did  not  mean  to  treat  of  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  had  been  suggested.  His  second  objection,  that  it  would  prevent 
them  from  entering  into  the  Regency  Question,  deserved  a  primary  consideration, 
as  it  was  by  far  the  more  important.  The  other  related  merely  to  the  form  of  the 
vote.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  second  communication  that  had  been  sent  by  that 
House  since  the  late  accession  to  the  throne,  in  reply  to  a  most  gracious  message 
from  his  IMajesty  [the  right  hon.  baronet  here  read  the  address],  which  promised, 
in  compliance  with  the  royal  message,  to  make  temporary  provision  for  the  public 
service,  and  meet  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  State  without  delay.  Owing  to  the 
arrangement  made  on  the  occasion,  an  answer  to  such  address  had  not  yet  reached  that 
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House,  but  the  purport  of  their  resolution  was  of  course  immediately  made  known 
to  his  Majesty.  How  then,  he  asked,  could  they  now  think  of  doing  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  proposed  ?  How  could  they  retract  on  Friday  that  to  which 
they  had  assented  on  AVcdnesday  ?  With  what  grace  could  they  say  that  they  had 
already  changed  their  minds,  and  immediately  press  the  Crown  to  recommend  a 
Regency,  by  exercising  the  compulsory  power  which  was  given  them  by  their  control 
over  the  finances  of  the  country?  Would  such  a  course,  he  put  it  to  the  candour  of 
the  House,  be  respectful  to  the  Crown,  or  satisfactory  to  the  people  ?  Consistency 
required  that  they  shoidd  refuse  to  adopt  it,  the  whole  House  having  been  pledged 
by  the  act  of  the  majority.  At  the  same  time  it  was  competent  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  to  g-ive  a  notice  of  motion  on  the  subject  if  he  thought  proper. 
He  doubted,  nevertheless,  whether  any  member  of  the  late  minority  would  now 
recommend  such  a  proceeding.  As  to  the  form  of  the  vote,  he  thought  that  all  those 
with  whom  the  argument  already  mentioned  had  no  weight  must  approve  of  it,  as 
thus  taking  a  general  vote  for  a  limited  time  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  Parlia- 
ment would  be  assembled  early,  and  the  objection  against  voting  on  account  was 
obviated  by  the  clause  in  the  Appropriation  Act,  which  required  that  each  item  of 
the  E?timates  should  be  distributed  according  to  what  was  due  to  it,  instead  of 
allowing  the  surplus  from  one  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  another.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  he  submitted  it  would  appear  that  government  had  resorted  to  the 
expedient  best  calculated  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  House,  and  least  liable  to 
objection. 

After  some  remarks  from  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Huskisson, — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  should  be  very  glad  if  there  were  any  authority  belonging 
to  the  ministers  to  procure  a  refractory  House  of  Commons  to  side  with  them.    But 
it  was  not  possible  for  ministers  to  tell  members  that  they  should  not  bring  forward 
motions,  and  give  notices  of  motions;  the  members  would  do  as  they  pleased,  and  he 
was  afraid  that  he  should  not  again  see  a  tracta&le  House  of  Commons.     When  his 
right  hon.  friend  complained  of  the  delay  of  business,  he  might,  perhaps,  recollect 
that  he  was  in  the  ministry  when  the  army  estimates  were  debated  for  sixteen  nights. 
In  reply  to  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  who  had  spoken  at  considerable  length, — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  hon.  baronet  had  requested  that  he  would  repeat  the 
statement  which  he  had  made  in  an  early  part  of  the  session,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  appointment  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac  as 
the  head  of  the  ministry  in  France.     It  really  seemed  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat 
the  denial  of  an  assertion  so  absurd  as  that  the  government  of  this  country  would 
attempt  to  force  a  minister  upon  such  a  country  as  France ;  but  as  it  might  prevent 
the  continuance  of  any  delusion  on  the  subject,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  doing  so. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


LABOURERS'  WAGES  BILL. 
July  5,  1830. 

In  a  debate  on  the  Order  of  the  House  for  going  into  a  Committee  on  this  Bill, 
Mr.  Hume  was  interrupted  in  a  certain  part  of  his  speech,  by  the  exclamation  of 
"  Question  !"  from  Sir  Robert  Peel.     At  the  close  of  Mr.  Hume's  speech, — 

Sir  Robert  Pef.l  arose  and  said,  he  was  sorry  that,  by  any  impatience  on  his 
part,  he  had  been  betrayed  into  such  a  want  of  courtesy  as  to  call  "  Question  ;"  but 
he  could  assure  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  was  only  meant  as  an  appeal  to  him  to 
consider  whether  he  had  not  nearly  exhausted  his  argument,  and  whether  he  would 
not,  in  the  state  of  the  session  and  of  the  House,  attempt  to  compress  what  he  had  to 
say  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible:  by  not  doing  that,  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
wasted.  What  did  the  argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman  consist  in?  He  said,  "I 
am  not  unwilling  that  you  should  enforce  contracts,  and  I  think  it  an  advantage  that 
one  man  should  undersell  another."  Enforce  contracts  !  yes,  but  a  contract  by  which 
a  man  was  paid  in  truck  could  not  be  enforced,  for  it  was  to  be  decided  by  one 
party,  and  suffered  by  another,  just  as  the  interest  and  inclination  of  tlie  first  might 
dictate.  If  a  man  contracted  to  pay  another  Is.  for  his  labour,  he  could  tell  whether 
62— Vol.  II. 
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he  got  a  bad  shilling-,  or  whether  he  were  paid  lid.  or  \-2d.  ;  but  if  the  eontract 
were  for  provisions,  by  what  regulations  could  the  legislature  ensure  tlie  workman 
good  articles?    what  rule  would  it  abide  by  ? 

Mr.  Hume  said,  across  the  table,  "  the  market  price." 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  the  hon.  member  then  admitted  the  justice  of  the  rule,  and  said, 
take  the  market  price  if  you  please.  But  the  market  price  of  what  ? — if  a  man  had 
cheese  or  bread  of  inferior  quality,  the  market  price  would  be  inferior.  The 
truck  contract  was  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  one  party,  for  that  one  fulfilled  it 
as  he  thought  proper.  Persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  were  not  the 
best  judges  of  the  qualities  of  provisions;  but  having  bought  a  stock,  although  thoy 
deteriorated,  they  still  paid  them  away  to  their  workmen,  who,  having  entered  into 
a  contract  to  receive  provisions,  had  no  tribunal  to  which  to  apply  for  relief.  This 
was  a  radical,  a  fiital  objection  to  the  system;  and  when  the  hou.  gentleman  said, 
that  it  was  against  all  principle  to  interfere  in  this  manner,  would  he  say  why  we 
had  any  regulations  with  respect  to  weights  and  measures,  when,  according  to  his 
doctrine,  every  one  ought  to  be  left  to  weigh  and  measure  as  he  pleased  ?  Again, 
with  respect  to  the  medical  profession,  why  did  the  legislature  throw  difncnlties  in 
the  way  of  incompetent  persons  acting  as  surgeons?  why  should  it  not  allow  any 
man  who  might  wish  to  set  up  for  a  doctor  so  to  do  ?  for  its  not  doing  so,  according 
to  the  hon.  gentleman,  must  be  against  all  principle.  The  general  rule  certainly 
was,  to  leave  each  person  free  to  transact  his  own  concerns  in  his  own  manner,  and 
there  ought  to  be  special  reasons  to  induce  the  House  to  interfere  with  them.  Here 
the  special  reasons  existed,  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  special  interference  outweighed  the  advantages  of  abiding  by  the  general 
rule.  In  his  o])inion,  the  truck  system  bad  a  direct  tendency  to  undermine  the 
independence  of  the  workmen.  The  doctrine  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was,  that  to 
undersell  at  any  rate,  and  by  any  measure,  was  an  advantage  to  tlie  community. 
That  he  denied,  and  he  affirmed,  that  when  one  man  was  able  to  undersell  another 
upon  profits  derived  from  extorting  the  comforts  of  the  workmen,  he  accom.piished 
it  by  a  positive  disadvantage.  The  great  evil  of  the  present  day  was  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  enjoyments  of  the  poorer  classes — to  lower  them  in  the  scale  of  society 
■ — and  widen  their  separation  from  the  upper  classes;  and  lie  could  conceive  nothing 
more  likely  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  servitude  than  that  their  master,  who  might 
be  getting  £8,000  or  ,£10,000  a  year  by  his  manufactory,  should  take  from  theni 
£2,000  or  £3,000  more,  by  dealing  in  bacon  and  cheese.  He  hoped  that  if  this 
bill  were  lost  by  the  moans  which  the  hon.  member  possessed,  and  might  use,  to 
defeat  it,  that  the  working  classes  would  imderstand  that  it  was  he  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences. 

The  House  went  into  a  committee,  discussed  several  clauses  of  the  bill,  reported 
progress,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS.— THE  REGENCY  QUESTION. 
July  6,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  laid  upon  the  Table  the  Answer  of  his  Majesty  to  the  Address 
of  the  House  of  June  30th.     It  was  to  the  following  effect:  — 

"  I  feel  grateful  to  you  for  this  loyal  and  dutifid  Address,  and  I  thank  you  for 
the  assurance  that  you  will  apply  yoiu'selves  without  delay  to  the  making  such  pro- 
vision as  may  be  required  for  the  jiublic  ser.vice,  during  the  interval  that  may  elapse 
between  the  termination  of  the  present  and  the  calling  of  a  new  Parliament." 

Mr.  Robert  (Jrant  then,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of 
considerable  length,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  assin-ing 
his  Majesty  that,  deeply  affected  by  the  gracious  declaration  made  by  his  Majesty 
on  his  accession  to  the  Throne,  of  his  Majesty's  attachment  to  the  Constitution  of 
these  realms,  we,  his  Ivlajesty's  faithful  Commons,  should  not  be  doing  our  humble 
duty  to  his  Majesty,  if,  amidst  our  general  feehngs  of  gratitude,  mingled  with  our 
ardent  prayers  for  the  prolonged  diu-ation  of  a  reign  so  auspiciously  commenced,  we 
omitted  to  make  known  to  his  Majesty  the  anxiety  felt  by  his  Majesty's  loyal  sub- 
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jects  at  the  possibility  of  a  misfortune  which  might  deprive  them  of  the  blessings  of 
his  Majesty's  paternal  reign,  and  in  its  consequences  endanger  the  best  interests  of 
the  empire,  that;  we  are  induced  to  lay  the  expression  of  this  anxiety  at  the  foot  of 
the  Throne,  from  the  deep  attachment  which  we  feel  to  his  Majesty,  and  his  Majesty's 
august  family,  and  from  the  conviction  v/hich  we  entertain  that  the  safety  of  the 
state,  and  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  essentially  depend  on  the  unimpaired 
exercise  of  the  po-.ver.s  vested  in  the  Crown  as  the  first  of  the  three  Estates  composing 
the  Constitution  of  this  limited  monarchy.  That  under  the  impression  of  these 
sentiments  we  approach  his  Majesty  with  the  dutiful  assurance  of  our  readiness  to 
take  into  immediate  consideration  any  measure  which,  in  his  Majesty's  royal  solici- 
tude for  the  happiness  of  his  people,  his  Majesty  miglit  be  graciously  pleased  to 
recommend,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  possible  hazard  of  those  evils  which  cannot 
but  be  apprehended  from  the  demise  of  the  Crown  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  succession." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  the  apathy  w^hich  had  appeared  during  this  debate  was  an  evidence  that 
this  was  not  a  desirable  period  to  enter  on  such  a  protracted  discussion  as  must 
necessarily  ensue,  should  the  Regency  Question  be  brought  forward.  If  it  were 
now  commenced,  it  would  probably  be  so  far  advanced  at  the  end  of  August,  that 
the  bill  might  be  got  to  the  second  reading,  when  neither  the  attention  of  the  House, 
nor  the  number  of  members  in  attendance,  would  be  such  as  tlie  importance  of  the 
subject  required.  He  could  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  in  the  minority 
the  other  night,  who  felt  themselves  included  by  the  vote  of  the  House,  thanking  his 
Majesty  for  being  unwilling  to  recommend  to  them,  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
session,  and  the  state  of  public  business,  any  new  matter,  and  assuring  his  Majesty 
that  the  House  would  apply,  without  delay,  to  make  temporary  provision  for  tlie 
conduct  of  the  public  service  during  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  present 
session  and  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament,  lie  could  enter,  he  said,  into  their 
feelings,  but  tliat  ought  not  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  contradict  its  own 
resolution.  To  the  Address  which  the  House  hail  formerly  agreed  to,  the  Crown 
had  that  night  returned  an  answer,  and  his  Majesty  thanked  the  House  of  Commons 
for  its  dutiful  Address.  If  the  motion  were  carried,  they  must  go  up  to  the  Crown 
with  a  very  different  Address,  which  would  require  another  answer.  The  Address 
moved  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  could  not,  however,  have  the  approbation 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  hardly  respectful  to  the  Crown,  after  the  king 
had  communicated  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  no  intention  to  recommend 
to  it  the  consideration  of  a  Reg-ency,  or  any  other  matter  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  delaying  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  to  vote  an  Address  to  compel  the 
Crown  to  deliver  a  message  wliich  it  declared  it  had  no  intention  to  deliver.  It 
would  be  not  a  very  auspicious  commencement  of  a  new  reign  for  the  House  to 
oblige  the  king  to  do  what  he  had  declared  he  bad  no  intention  of  doing.  The 
proposal  of  his  Majesty's  government,  to  permit  a  sufficient  time  to  elapse  for 
maturely  considering  the  proposal  of  the  Crown,  was  reasonable  and  proper.  He 
could  conceive  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  determine  what  were  the  contingencies 
likely  to  happen  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  so  that  they  might  be  properly  pro- 
vided for  beforehand.  There  were  very  many  contingencies  which  might  occur,  and 
which  it  might  be  extremely  difficult  to  provide  for:  and  after  exerting  the  utmost 
ingenuity  in  devising  remedies,  they  might  produce  ten  thousand  times  more  danger 
than  if  the  contingencies  took  place  without  the  remedies.  Some  specific  calamities, 
to  which  the  Crown  was  subject,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  had  been  adverted 
to;  and  his  hon.  friend  had  instanced  the  calamity  which  bad  loefallen  Lord  Liver- 
pool, who  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  health  and  strength,  and  in  one  short  week 
was  struck  to  the  ground,  and  deprived  of  ins  mental  faculties.  But  was  it  pro- 
posed to  make  provision  for  every  possible  contingency  by  which  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  functions  might  be  suspended?  If  not,  what  had  the  case  of  Lord  Liverpool 
to  do  with  the  question  ?  The  House  would  recollect  what  had  passed  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.  In  1788,  when  a  calamity  had  visited  the  sovereign,  proceedings 
were  taken  to  provide  a  Regency.  But  did  parliament  think  it  desirable  to  provide 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  an  event  ?  No  ;  for  in  1810  it  did  recur,  and  did  not 
parliament  find  itself  without  any  provision  for  that  contingency?     It  did ;  and 
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■whj%  after  having  obtained  the  knowledge  that  the  rojal  faculties  might  decay,  did 
it  refuse  to  provide  for  such  a  future  contingency?     Because  it  would  rather  permit 
its  recurrence  than  be  guilty  of  the  indecency  and  indelicacy  of  presuming  upon  the 
possible  future  derangement  of  the  king.      The  hon.  mover  had  stated  eight  or  ten 
suppositions,   and  these   only  by  way  of  sample.     If  the   contingencies  were   so 
numerous,  and  the  ditiiculty  so  great,  was  it  decent,  before  the  funeral  of  one  king, 
to  force  his  successor  to  deliver  a  message,  requiring  the  House  to  consider  all  the 
contingencies  ?     If  the  question  were  so  complicated,  let  it  be  left  to  the  Crown  and 
its  advisers  to  devote  a  sufficient  time  for  its  consideration.     There  were  two  con- 
'^  tingencies  which  had  been  mainly  dwelt  on.    The  first  was  not  a  question  immediately 
connected  with  that  of  a  Regency,  because  it  might  occur  when  the  heir-presumptive 
■was  not  a  minor;  namely,  when  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown  there  was  an  heir-pre- 
sumptive, and  also  a  Queen  Consort  who  might  be  preg-nant.     The  question  in  this 
case  was,  whether  it  were  desirable  to  make  any  provision;  and,  if  so,  what  provi- 
sion ?    When  lie  referred  to  this  case  on  a  former  night,  he  had  mentioned  its  having 
already  occurred,  and  the  possibility  of  its  recurrence,  and  he  then  stated  that  the 
absence  of  a  remedy  was  a  strong  proof  of  the  conviction  of  the  legislature  of  the 
difficulty  of  providing  a  satisfactory  remedy,  and  of  the  necessity  of  mature  consi- 
deration before  any  remed}'  was  suggested.     The  hon.  member  for  Montgomery 
(Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn)  had  sail  that  in  this  case,  that  of  the  existence  of  an  heir-pre- 
sumptive contemporary  with  a  Queen  Consort  pregnant,  was  most  important,  and 
required  to  be  provided  for.     His  answer  was,   that  that  was  a  case  of  which  there 
had  been  examples  in  our  history,  and  that  they  had  not  been  provided  for;  and 
therefore,  before  the  subject  were  submitted  to  parliament,  the  Crown  should  have  at 
least  six  weeks  for  considering  it.     He  would  content  himself  with  taking  all  the 
illustrations  he  should  have  occasion  for,  from  recent  times;  and  taking  the  reigns 
of  our  monarchs  from  James  I.,  reign  by  reign,  the  result  was,  that  in  almost  every 
case,   similar  circumstances  existed  as  at  present.     In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 
case  was  similar,  at  least  it  was  equally  necessary  for  parliament  to  provide  a  similar 
remedy.     There  was  a  king  in  possession  of  the  Crown,  an  heir-apparent  who  was 
a  minor,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  a  Regency.     In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  at 
least  for  some  period  of  his  reign,  the  pariiaraent  migiit  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
regulating  the  succession  to  the  Throne,  nor  were  the  contests  between  that  prince 
and  his  parliament  a  reason  why  the}'  should  not  feel  such  an  interest.     In  t!ie  reign 
of  Charles  II.  the  king  was  married,  but  had  no  legitimate  issue.     There  was  an  heir- 
presumptive  (James  II.)  and  a  Queen  Consort.   Charles  II.  died,  and  the  Queen  Con- 
sort might  have  been  pregnant.    The  heir-presumptive  was  of  full  age,  and  he  begged 
to  say,  that  the  danger  of  a  struggle  was  far  greater  when  the  heir,  as  in  that  case,  had 
been  accustomed  to  military  service.     In  the  reign  of  James  II.  this  w'as  the  state  of 
things.     James,  by  his  first  wife,  had  two  daughters,  who  were  the  heirs-presumptive. 
Thus,  in  every  reign  hitherto,  a  case  might  be  found  parallel  to  the  present.     In  the 
reign  of  Anne  there  was  something,  if  not  parallel,  at  least  analogous.     During  the 
lifetime  of  George,  Prince  of  Denmark.  Parliament  made  a  provision  as  to  the  successor 
to  the  throne,  \^  ho  then  resided  alu'oad, — the  Princess  Sophia  or  George  I. ;  but  it 
made  no  provision  for  the  possible  case  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  reigning  queen.    Then 
came  the  case  of  George  HI.,  in  which,  for  three  years,  the  contingency  might  have 
occurred,  and  yet  no  provision  was  made :  so  that  he  did  not  despair  of  Parliament  find- 
ing a  remedy,  if  the  contingency  should  occur;  nor  was  Parliament  so  dependent  on 
mere  forms  that  it  could  not  make  a  precedent.   In  the  case  of  the  abdication  of  James 
II.,  Parliament  had  found  a  remedy,  as  w^ell  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  mental  indisposi- 
tion of  George  III.    God  forbid  that  he  should  exclude  all  consideration  of  provisions 
against  possible  dangers  ;  but  they  should  be  adopted  after  due  consideration,  and  he 
could  not  admit,  that  at  present  the  risk  was  so  great  as  in  former  instances.    In  all 
instances  prior  to  the  Reformation,  no  regent  was  ever  appointed  till  after  the  demise 
of  the  Crown.     His  hon.  friend  oliserved,  that  it  was  not  wise  to  refer  to  such  pre- 
cedents.    Perhaps  so;  but  he  would  remark,  that  Lord  Coke,  in  writing  of  the  office 
of  Regent,  said,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  common  law.     He  had  referred  to  the 
regency  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  said,  that  it  was  for  the  king  to  appoint  a 
guardian  or  regent,  with  the  advice  of  the  great  council  of  tiie  kingdom.     If  prece- 
dents upon  this  subject  were  always  clear,  then  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  the 
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adjustment  of  this  question ;  but  it  was  singular  that  there  was  no  one  precedent 
which  had  ever  been  followed  in  the  appointment  of  a  regency.  There  had  been  no 
fewer  than  five  cases  in  modern  times,  and  every  one  of  them  had  been  different.  This 
fact  showed  the  immense  importance  of  the  question,  and  how  each  case  was  accom- 
modated to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  so  that  one  was  in  opposition  to  the 
succeeding  case.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
authorizing  the  king  to  nominate  the  regent,  and  a  more  complicated  regulation 
could  not  well  be  conceived  than  that  contained  in  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
regency  in  the  reign  of  Anne  was  a  commission  composed  of  seven  great  officers  of 
the  Crown.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  one  regent  was  appointed,  who  was  the 
Princess  Augusta,  Dowager  of  Wales.  In  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  was  a 
totally  different  precedent.  Parliament  did  not  nominate  the  regency,  but  left  the 
nomination  to  the  king,  limiting  his  choice  to  a  certain  number  of  persons  named  in 
the  Act.  All  the  instances,  therefore,  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  of  the  times.  There  being,  then,  two  difficulties  to  provide  for, — one  the 
minority  of  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  the  other  the  possible  pregnancy  of 
the  Queen  Consort, — and  no  case  being  in  existence  which  would  serve  as  a  prece- 
dent, it  was  too  much  to  force  the  Crown  to  devise  a  remedy  before  his  Majesty's 
ministers  could  apply  their  consideration  to  so  grave  a  question.  It  was  but  decent 
to  give  the  Crown  an  opportunity  of  maturely  deliberating  upon  the  subject.  As 
five  different  cases  had  occurred,  in  each  of  which  the  provision  had  varied,  that  very 
fact  was  a  proof  that  this  was  a  question  environed  w  ith  difficulties,  and  requiring 
mature  deliberation  before  a  decision  could  be  formed.  It  was  a  question  on  which 
it  was  dangerous  to  pronounce  hasty  opinions, — prcepropera  concilia,  as  Lord  Coke 
called  them.  The  Crown  should  have  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  consideration. 
There  was  not  such  great  risk  of  evil  occurring  to  render  it  necessary  to  make  hasty 
provisions;  at  the  same  time  it  was  unwise  to  presume  that  no  contingency  would 
occur.  But  if  it  did,  that  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  calamities  which  had  been 
referred  to.  The  good  sense  and  the  reason  of  the  country  would,  he  was  convinced, 
support  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  had  been  asked,  to  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  should  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  that  event?  He  would 
ask,  where  was  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  required  the  oath  to  be  taken  at  the 
meeting  of  that  assembly  ?  It  had  been  said  by  one  hon.  member,  that  Parliament 
could  not  take  the  oaths  imtil  after  the  proclamation  of  the  new  king.  That  was, 
however,  a  mistake.  It  certainly  was  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  take 
the  oaths  subsequent  to  the  proclamation  ;  but  suppose  that  the  Privy  Council  pro- 
claimed a  sovereign  who  ought  not  to  be  proclaimed,  it  would  then  become  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  abstain  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  person  so  proclaim- 
ed. The  House  of  Lords,  he  believed,  proceeded  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  previously  to  the  proclamation  of  the  king  by  the  Privy  Council ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Eldon,  a  high  authority  in  such  a  case,  was  the  first  to  do  so  on  the  late 
occasion.  Therefore,  the  difficulty  could  not  occur  which  had  been  stated,  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  some  person,  it  being  uncertain  who 
that  person  might  be.  On  the  demise  of  King  William  and  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  Parliament,  fur  some  reason,  proceeded  to  act  without  taking  the  oaths  at  all. 
Some  of  the  inconsistencies  which  had  been  pointed  out  would  not  arise,  and  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  had  been  started  would  not  occur.  At  the  same  ti:ne  he 
was  not  contending  against  Parliament,  at  a  proper  season  and  after  due  deliberation, 
providing  for  a  regency ;  yet  he  would  not  attempt,  considering  the  variation  of 
human  affairs,  to  foresee  every  contingency,  or  to  devise  too  much  beforehand  for 
what  must  necessarily  occur  at  a  distant  period.  If  immediate  dangers  pressed,  he 
would  advise  the  House  to  provide  a  remedy  ;  but  he  believed  that  more  danger  would 
arise  from  an  inconsiderate  provision  for  a  regency,  and  he  would  therefore  rather 
incur  the  risk  of  delay.  On  these  grounds  he  should  vote  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  He  did  hope  that  the  House,  before  coming 
to  a  division  for  the  purpose  of  finally  disposing  of  this  question,  would  well  consider 
whether,  after  the  course  which  the  House  had  already  taken,— after  an  address 
had  been  j)resented  to  the  Crown,  if  not  by  a  preponderating,  at  least  bj'  a  consi- 
derable majority, — after  the  amendments  on  that  address,  which  were  precisely  in 
conformity  with  the  address  of  to-night,  had  been  negatived, — after  the  House  had 
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led  the  Crown  to  believe  that  it  was  prepared  to  act  in  conformity  with  his  Majesty's 
recommendations, — after  having  received  that  very  day  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Crown  for  the  assurances  given, — he  hoped  the  House  would  well 
consider,  he  repeated,  whether,  after  taking-  that  course,  it  would  be  compatible  with 
its  own  dignity,  and  whether,  in  the  words  of  the  address,  it  would  "tend  to  make 
the  commencement  of  his  Majesty's  reign  auspicious,"  if  the  House  were  now  to 
approach  the  Crown,  informing  the  Crown  that  it  had  repented  of  its  determinations, 
and  that,  scared  by  the  approach  of  its  own  dissolution,  it  begged  for  a  more  distant 
day,  in  order  to  consider  the  question  of  the  regency. 
On  a  division,  the  numbers  were  :  for  the  motion,  93  ;  against  it,  247  ;  majority,  154. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION. 
July  7,  1830. 

In  a  committee  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill,  Mr.  Hume  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity,  as  it  was  the  last  time  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
during  that  session,  on  the  subject  of  the  supplies,  to  enter  at  considerable  length 
into  the  present  state  of  parliamentary  representation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply,  said  he  had  listened  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
recipe  given  by  the  hon.  member  for  securing  those  large  and  overwhelming  majorities 
by  which  he  seemed  to  tliink  the  government  ought  to  be  supported.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber had  truly  stated,  that  the  government  often  laboured  under  dithculties  in  bringing 
forward  many  of  those  measures  by  which  the  pubUc  interest  was  to  be  promoted. 
There  were  individual  interests  which  were  often  opposed,  and  but  too  powerfully, 
to  such  measures.  Notwithstanding  the  exhortations  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he 
believed  it  would  be  found,  that  constituents  were  always  ready  to  assert  their  par- 
ticular interests,  and  that  as  they  looked  to  that  interest  their  representatives  consvdted 
their  own  by  obeying  the  wishes  of  those  that  sent  them  there.  Tlie  government 
had  often,  during  the  present  session,  proposed  measures,  the  adoption  of  which 
they  supposed  would  promote  the  public  interest — the  sale  of  beer  bill  was  one  of 
the  instances  he  might  select.  Conceiving  it  desirable  to  destroy  a  monopoly  in  a 
necessary  article  of  life,  the  government  had  brought  forwai'd  that  measure;  but  it 
did  happen  that  there  were  hon.  gentlemen  who,  though  they  declared  that  they 
agreed  with  the  principle  of  the  bill,  yet  met  the  bill  itself  Avith  a  most  decided 
opposition.  Such  hon.  gentlemen  laid  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  indivi- 
dual interest  ought  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  public  welfare;  but  when  the 
principle  was  to  be  applied  to  themselves,  they  manifested  a  strange  dislike  to  its 
operation.  They  declared  at  one  time  that  they  would  give  their  unhesitating 
support  to  any  measure  for  the  public  benefit;  but  then  they  felt  some  nicely  scru- 
pulous doubts  as  to  what  measures  were  likely  to  be  for  the  public  benefit.  This 
was  a  practical  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  disregarding  those  vested  rights  which 
in  argument  were  passed  over,  but  which  in  practice  it  was  often  necessarj^  to  attend 
to,  as  the  observance  of  them  would  conciliate  a  powerful  body;  hon.  gentlemen, 
with  respect  to  such  rights,  looked  to  the  ])oll,  and  giving  their  support  to  vested 
interests,  thus  maintained  monopolies.  Tlie  hon.  member,  however,  forgetting  all 
these  things,  had  taken  the  opportunity,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  of  issuing 
his  exhortations  to  the  constituency.  He  seemed  to  be  relieved  from  all  anxiety  as 
to  his  own  return,  and  manifested  more  interest  than  an  individual  generally  showed 
at  such  a  period  for  the  event  of  the  general  election.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
hon.  member  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  what,  in  his  opinion, 
was  the  cause  of  public  interest;  and  he  hoped  to  see  the  hon.  member  in  the  next 
parliament  swelling  that  large  majority  by  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  government 
ought  to  be  supjjorted. 
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LIBEL  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

July  9,  1830. 

The  Bill  having  been  read  a  third  time,  the  Attorney-general  proposed  an  Amend- 
ment to  increase  the  amount  of  recognizances.     In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  sorry  that  tlie  early  part  of  this  discussion  had  been 
mixed  up  with  reflections  of  a  personal  nature  on  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney-general,  for  he  was  certain  t*liat  this  measure  was  one  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  well-meaning  part  of  the  community  would  reflect  credit  upon  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend.     Yes,  he  repeated  the  expression,  it  would  reflect  credit  on  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend.     Those  gentlemen  who  supposed  that  liis  hon.  and  learned  friend 
was  courting  the  favour  of  either  the  press  or  the  public  in  bringing  this  bill  forward, 
might  think  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  would  fail  in  securing  it.    But  that  was 
not  the  object  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend.     His  hon.  and  learned  friend  wanted 
to  do  what  was  just  and  right,  being  indifferent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  popular 
applause,  and  being  fully  satisfied  that  the  time  would  at  last  come  when  his  motives 
would  be  properly  appreciated.     He  had  always  understood,  that  the  complaints 
against  the  law  affecting  the  press  of  this  country  were  in  their  nature  twofold.  The 
first  complaint  he  understood  to  be  this, — that  the  punishment  of  banishment  for  the 
second  conviction  for  libel  was  grievous  and  too  severe;  that  its  continuance  on  the 
statute-book  was  a  reflection  upon  the  law  itself;  and  that,  in  spite  of  its  severity, 
it  was  not  valid  to  restrain  from  offence,  as  nobody  ever  thought  of  enforcing  it, 
seeing  that  if  ever  it  were  enforced,  it  would  be  so  much  superior  to  the  offence 
committed  as  to  constitute  a  positive  act  of  injustice  to  the  individual  on  whom  it 
might  be  inflicted.     His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  endeavoured  to  meet  that  com- 
plaint by  repealing  the  punishment  of  banishment  altogether,  for  offences  of  the 
press.     The  next  complaint  was  directed   against  the  difficulty  which  there  was, 
under  the  existing  law,  of  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  punishing 
its  calumnies  up(m  private  individuals.     Now,  however  anxious  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  might  be  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press,  could  any  one  of  tliem  deny, 
that  of  late  the  press  had  evinced  a  prurient  desire  to  examine  into  the  conduct  and 
character  of  private  individuals,  and  particularly  of  females,  wlio  never  ought  to  be 
needlessly  dragged  from  retirement  into  public?     Ought  not  the  law  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  such  a  mischief?     Fictitious  characters  had  their  names  entered  at  tlie 
Stamp-office,  and  thus  females  were  left  without  the  protection  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  and  could  gain  no  redress  from  the  parties  who  had  endeavoured  to  inflict 
the  severest  injuries  on  their  characters  and  feelings.     But,  said  the  hon.  member 
for  Westminster, — "  '  The  Times'  newspaper  will  not  care  for  this  additional  secu- 
rity."    "  The  Times"  newspaper,  and  journals  of  the  same  high  character,  had  no 
occasion  to  mind  it,  for  papers  of  such  distinguished  character  never  indulged  in 
calumnious  attacks  on  private  individuals.     The  high  character  which  papers  like 
'^  The  Times,"  had  to  support,  was  a  security  far  stronger  than  any  pecuniary  secu- 
rity which  the  legislature  could  devise,  that  they  would  not  disgrace  their  columns 
by  the  insertion  of  such  slanders  on  individuals  as  every  member  that  heard  him 
must  have  seen  elsewhere,  and  as  every  gentleman  amongst  them  on  seeing  must 
have  reprobated.     Though  individuals  moving  in  the  same  rank  with  those  whom 
he  then  had  the  honour  of  addressing  might  despise  such  slanders,  and  think  them 
too  contemptible  for  notice,  there  were  others  who,  from  their  situations  in  life, 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  the  same  stale  of  feeling,  and  who  might  receive  deep 
and  lasting  injury,  if  they  permitted  them  to  pass  unreproved.     Admitting  it  to  be 
true  that  the  papers  conducted  by  proprietors  whose  means  were  small,  and  capital 
limited,  were  the  papers  which  bis  hon.  and  learned  friend's  bill  would  most  affect, 
was  it  not,  he  would  ask,  from  journals  of  that  description  that  these  malicious  and 
injurious  calumnies  most  frequently  proceeded?     Whether  it  would  be  received  by 
the  country  as  a  boon  or  not,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  be  looked  upon  it  as  an  improve- 
ment in  the  law  of  libel,  as  it  diminished  the  undue  severity  against  political  libels, 
and  increased  the  securities  by  which  the  public  ought  to  be  protected  against  pri- 
vate libels. 

The  bill,  with  its  amendment,  was  passed. 
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DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND. 

July  13,  1830. 

Mr.  H.  Grattan  called  the  attention  of  His  Majesty's  government  to  the  existing 
distress  in  Ireland ;  a  distress  which  arose  not  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  but  from 
■want  of  employment.  The  required  employment,  he  contended,  might  be  afforded 
by  the  reclamation  of  the  vraste  lands  in  Ireland,  of  whicli  there  existed  4,-500,000 
acres,  and  which  would  give  a  profitable  return  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended 
on  their  cultivation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  trusted  that  when  he  stated  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
his  Majesty's  government  to  propose  to  parliament  any  such  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  distress  in  Ireland,  it  would  not  be  supposed  tluit  though  it  had  come  to  such  a 
determination,  it  did  not  at  the  same  time  feel  the  deepest  sympatliy  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  That  distress  he  hoped  would  be  mitigated,  if  not  entirely 
removed,  by  the  further  progress  of  the  potato  harvest,  and  of  the  harvest  generally. 
The  voting  of  the  public  money  for  the  relief  of  that  distress,  by  forcing  employment 
when  there  was  not  naturally  a  demand  for  it,  might  afford  temporary  relief,  but  it 
would  be  sure  to  be  followed  hereafter  by  an  aggravation  of  the  evil  in  every  respect, 
and  one  of  its  immediate  effects  would  be,  to  paralyze  at  once  those  efforts  of  private 
charity  and  benevolence,  from  which  sources  alone  such  relief  should  properly  be  de- 
rived. He  did  hope  that  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  would  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  relieve  that  distress  at  present.  Measures  were  now  under  the  consi- 
deration of  parliament,  with  a  view  to  afford  a  permanent  remedy  for  the  evils  under 
which  the  poor  of  Ireland  laboured ;  but  the  existing  temporary  distress  would  be 
best  remedied  by  the  charitable  exertions  of  the  gentry  and  landed  proprietors  of 
that  country.  From  his  experience  in  Ireland,  he  never  saw  any  permanent  good 
effected  by  votes  of  public  money  for  forcing  employment  there — it  was  only  post- 
poning the  evil  day,  which  came  at  a  later  period  with  additional  aggravation.  He 
hoped  that,  whatever  might  be  the  inclination  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  some  body  of 
constituents  would  be  found  who  would  compel  him  to  continue  to  exercise  his  talents 
and  abilities  for  the  good  of  his  countiy.  He  thought,  however,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend,  in  arguing  the  question  of  emigration,  had  assumed  that  there  was  now  no 
relief  administered  to  the  distress  of  the  country  through  that  channel.  Now  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  contended,  that  there  was  always  a  stream  of  emigration  flowing  to- 
wards our  colonies.  He  hoped  that  that  stream  would  flow  quicker  than  at  present; 
but  even  now  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  had  set  in  too  rapidly  for  some  [)ar- 
ticular  colonies.  There  had  been  a  new  colony  recently  established  at  Swan  river. 
He  had  read  over  the  report,  and  a  very  able  report  it  was,  that  had  been  sent  home 
within  a  few  days  by  the  governor.  Captain  Stirling.  In  that  report  Captain  Stirling 
stated,  that  the  new  colony  was  suffering  great  inconvenience  from  the  number  of 
emigrants  who  were  flocking  to  it.  Persons,  he  said,  came  to  the  Swan  river  without 
having  the  mental  enterprise  or  the  physical  strength  that  was  requisite  to  triumph 
over  the  difficulties  which  beset  every  infant  settlement.  He  therefore  added,  "  In- 
stead of  encouraging  emigration  to  this  quarter,  discourage  it;  for  the  parties  who 
come  out  are  only  likely  to  find  the  distress  aggravated  under  which  they  are  suffer- 
ing at  home."  He  could  assure  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  government  had  by  no 
means  neglected  the  subject  of  emigration.  A  gentleman  of  great  ability  and  high 
character,  who  I'.ad  considerable  experience  in  the  settlement  of  new  countries,  was 
now  travelling,  by  direction  of  the  government,  through  our  North  American  colo- 
nies. He  was  to  draw  up  an  account  of  their  present  condition,  their  present  re- 
sources, and  their  future  capabilities;  and  he  trusted  that,  when  that  gentleman's 
report  should  be  received,  there  would  be  an  opportunity  of  carrying  into  effect,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  projects  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  Some  previous  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  with  the  colonies  to  which  the  stream  of  emigration  was  to  be 
directed,  otherwise  it  would  be  productive  of  mischief  both  to  the  party  emigrating, 
and  to  the  country  to  which  he  emigrated.  For  his  own  part,  he  frankly  confessed 
that  he  saw  a  better  chance  of  relieving  the  distress  of  Ireland,  by  arranging  a  scheme 
of  emigration  from  that  country  with  some  of  our  colonies,  than  by  setting  its  surplus 
population  to  cultivate  its  waste  lands. 
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Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether  the  government  would  have  any  objection  to 
let  the  report  of  Captain  Stirling,  from  the  Swan  river,  be  published? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  allow  the  greater  part  of  that  report 
to  be  published ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  the  publication  of  it  would  have 
the  tendency  to  disabuse  the  over-sanguine  expectations  which  the  country  seemed 
inclined  to  entertain  at  present  respecting  that  colony. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

July  13,  1830. 

Mr.  Brougham  closed  a  long  and  impressive  speech  by  moving,  "  That  this  House 
do  resolve,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  of  the  next  session,  to  take  into  its 
serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  in  order 
to  the  mitigation  and  final  abolition  of  their  slavery,  and  more  especially  in  order  to 
the  amendment  of  the  administration  of  justice  within  the  same." 
Lord  Morpeth  seconded  the  motion. 
In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

SiK  Robert  Peel,  said,  he  had  never  listened  to  a  speech  with  greater  pleasure 
than  to  that  of  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Francis  Burdett)  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  It  was  a  speech  calculated  to  advance  that  moral  improvement,  to  which 
alone  they  could  look  for  the  extinction  of  slavery.  He  feared  that  they  never  could 
confer  much  advantage  on  the  slave  by  forced  legislation.  He  did  not  object  to  the 
motion  as  pledging  the  Parliament  to  a  particular  course,  for  they  had  a  right  to 
consider  Parliament  as  a  continuous  body,  tliough  now  on  the  eve  of  dissolution — 
they  had  done  so  in  1806,  when  that  resolution  was  passed,  which  a  future  Parlia- 
ment had  recognised  and  carried  into  etfect ;  but  he  thought  that,  except  in  very 
extraordinary  and  pressing  cases,  pledges  ought  not  to  be  given,  for,  if  they  were 
not  redeemed,  they  must  operate  to  depreciate  the  character  of  Parliament.  The 
resolution  professed  to  contemplate  the  final  abolition  of  slavery — a  proposition  to 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  pledge  himself,  without  knowing  in  what  manner  it  was 
to  be  brought  about.  That  was  one  of  his  objections  to  the  motion ;  another  was, 
tliat  it  said  nothing  about  compensation.  Arguing  with  the  slave  as  to  the  right 
by  wliich  we  held  him,  he  must  confess  that  he  had  no  reply;  but  arguing  with  the 
West-India  proprietor  as  to  the  etrect  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  must  have  upon 
his  property,  he  would  contend,  that  the  proprietor  had  as  strong  a  claim  to  compen- 
sation as  the  possessor  of  any  other  description  of  property  that  could  be  mentioned. 
If  it  were  the  resolve  of  that  House  to  remove  the  blot  m  hich  he  would  frankly  admit 
still  rested  on  the  national  character  in  this  respect,  still  he  felt  it  ought  to  be 
accompanied  by  another  measure,  which  would  show  that  the  legislature  had  not, 
in  its  zeal  for  humanity,  forgotten  the  interests  of  those  individual  proprietors  which 
might  probably  be  atfected,  if  not  materially  injured,  by  its  determination  to 
eti'ect  a  great  change  in  our  colonial  policy.  Would  it  be  wise  in  the  House  to 
determine,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  that  it  would  take  into  its  consideration 
the  propriety  of  an  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  with- 
out maturely  weighing  and  considering  the  character  and  the  probable  eifect  which 
this  measure  would  most  likely  have  on  the  condition  of  the  slaves  themselves,  in 
whose  favour  the  measure  of  emancipation  had  been  agreed  to  be  conceded?  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in  the  eloquent  speech  they  had  heard  with  so  much 
pleasure,  dwelt  on  the  dangers  which  were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  attempt  to  force 
a  measure  of  the  kind  which  he  recommended  on  the  colonial  legislatures,  despite  of 
their  feelings  and  predilections  on  this  delicate  subject,  and  had  asked  if  there  could 
be  traced  any  resemblance  in  the  situation  of  these  colonies  and  our  North  American 
colonies  previous  to  their  revolt  in  the  last  century. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  across  the  table,  his  observation  was  confined  to  the  right  of 
this  country  to  tax  the  colonies,  not  to  legislate  for  them  in  respect  to  measures  of 
general  applicability  to  the  colonies. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  continued — Could  any  one  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  horrors  to 
be  apprehended  from  being,  in  consequence  of  such  an  interference  by  parliament 
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with  the  internal  concerns  of  these  islands,  forced  to  the  awful  emergency  of  waging 
■war  upon  the  white  population  of  our  own  colonies  and  the  cohjnial  legislatures? 
With  what  dangers  must  such  a  measure  be  surrounded,  from  the  probable  widen- 
ing of  the  breacii  between  the  colonists  and  the  coloured  population  !  a  breach  which 
must  ever,  he  feared,  continue  so  long  as  slavery  itself  continued  in  tliose  colonies. 
The  case  of  the  West  Indian  population  was  singular.  Tliey  were  prepared  to 
loolc  on  this  subject  witli  very  different  eyes  from  those  w"ith  which  we  viewed  it. 
"  Virlm  non  sine  rnorihus  rr^ct."  And  much  as  he  should  be  sorry  to  find  that  the 
conduct  of  the  slave-proprietor  in  tlie  Bahama  Islands,  Henry  Moss,  was  not  an 
exception  to  the  conduct  of  other  slave-proprietors,  he  should  still  more  regret  that, 
by  any  conduct  of  our  own  at  home,  such  a  person  should  be  hence  considered  an 
object  proper  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  slave-proprietors  generally  in  the  West 
Indies.  Witlinut  going  to  the  extent  which  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman's  mo- 
tion would  pledge  Uie  House,  he  would  ask,  were  there  not  means  in  their  power 
of  etfecting  much  for  the  amelioration  of  the  slave,  and  the  elevation  of  his  moral 
character  in  the  social  scale;— for  instance,  by  enabling  the  slave  to  give  his  evidence 
in  courts  of  law,  and  in  other  respects  fitting  and  preparing  him  to  enjoy  that  bless- 
ing which  it  was  the  object  of  sfll  our  late  measures  to  impart  to  him — liberty?  Such 
a  jjreparatory  course  had  not  been  considered  unwise  by  the  legislatures  in  Grenada 
and  in  Tobago.  But  he  knew,  from  an  intelligent  individual,  tliat  though  there 
might  be  less  hesitation  as  to  enabling  the  slave  to  give  evidence  generally  in  courts 
of  law,  even  against  the  taskmaster  or  the  overseer,  still  there  were  scruples  as  to 
the  propriety  of  allowing  iiim  to  be  a  witness  against  his  owner,  or  one  who  un- 
avoidably had,  from  his  riglits  of  property  in  him,  such  a  control  over  the  slave. 
He  trusted  the  hon.  and  learned  member  would,  upon  mature  deliberation,  be  of 
opinion  that  this  was  not  a  proper  occasion  to  press  the  House  to  a  division  on  the 
subject.  If  he  were  to  persist  in  the  intention  he  had  avowed,  and  divide  the 
House,  there  would  be  possibly  a  fresh  ground  of  remonstrance  taken  up,  on  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  members  now  present  when  such  an  important  question 
was  under  discussion.  He  hoped  the  colonists  would  take  the  wished-for  hint  fur- 
nished by  this  and  other  motions  i)reviously  submitted  to  the  British  legislature,  and 
begin  to  improve  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  ;  and  that  the 
West  Indian  colonists  would  be  fully  convinced  tiiere  was  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature  here  to  interfere,  so  as  to  interru})t  their  eiforts  to  improve  the 
morals  and  condition  of  those  more  immediately  committed  to  their  charge,  and  in 
whom  they  had  every  reason  to  feel  the  most  lively  interest.  For  his  part,  he  was 
anxious  to  maintain,  and  bound  to  maintain,  the  authority  of  parliament — not  to  tax 
the  colonies,  but  to  ensure  there,  as  well  as  at  home,  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  He  hoped  the  concession,  enabling  the  slave  to  give  evidence  in  courts 
of  law,  would  pave  the  way  to  other  arrangements  of  the  local  legislatures,  which 
would  engender  and  foster  more  kindly  feelings  between  the  owners  of  slaves  and  the 
slaves  themselves  ;  that  there  would  be  no  pretext  furnished  to  their  over-anxiety  for 
their  own  interests,  by  the  forcible  interference  of  the  legislature  at  home,  to  attempt 
to  prolong  the  dependence  of  their  slaves,  and  that  the  West  Indian  legislatures  would 
set  about,  in  good  earnest,  improving  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  reception  of  more  important  concessions  hereafter;  thus  warding 
off  in  time  the  dangers  which  were  possibly  to  be  anticipated  from  that  interference 
of  which  they  were  so  apprehensive,  but  for  which  nothing  but  their  own  disinclina- 
tion to  attempt  the  improvement  of  their  slave-population  could  furnish  parliament 
■with  a  motive,  or  their  enemies  with  a  pretext. 

On  a  division,   the  numbers  were — for  Mr.   Brougham's  motion,   27  ;    against 
it,  56  ;  majority,  29. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH  FOR  FORGERY. 

July  20,  18-30. 

Sir  RonERT  Peel  rose  to  move,  that  the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords,  in  the 
Forgery  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  House, 
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for  the  purpose  of  acceding  to  them.  In  making  that  motion  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  discussion.  The  House  were  aware  that 
the  amendments  of  the  Lords  placed  the  bill  in  a  shape  adverse  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  of  the  House.  Still,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  trusted  that  the  members  would  not  feel  a  difficulty  in  acceding  to  those 
amendments.  They  would  not,  by  acceding  to  them,  at  all  affect  or  compromise 
their  own  opinions.  The  efi'ect  of  rejecting  the  amendments  would  be,  to  leave  the 
law  in  a  state  of  greater  severity  than  it  would  be  in  by  the  House  acceding  to  the 
amendments.  As  therefore,  by  rejecting  the  amendments,  the  House  would  make 
the  law  of  greater  severity,  he  thought  the  House  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
relinquish  its  own  opinion  by  not  adopting  tliat  course.  He  need  not  say,  that  the 
amendments  were  in  accordance  \\ ith  his  own  views.  He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  accede  to  them  without  delay.  On  a  former  evening  he  had  most  readily 
yielded  to  the  wish  of  an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  the  further  consideration 
should  be  postponed  for  a  day  or  two.  The  effect  of  such  postponement  had  been, 
that  as  the  bill  now  stood,  it  would  come  into  operation  to-morrow,  July  21st. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the  bill  should  pass,  if 
it  were  to  become  a  law,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said,  there  was  one  amendment  which  he  should  wish  to  add  to 
those  made  by  the  Lords, — and  that  was,  that  the  duration  of  this  bill  should  be 
limited  to  one  year.  That  would  compel  the  government  to  introduce  another  bill 
to  the  House  next  session,  more  consonant  to  the  humane  views  so  generally  adopted 
by  their  constituency  throughout  the  whole  country. 

The  amendment  having  been  ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration, — 

Sir  Robert  said,  he  attributed  the  apparent  delay  in  sending  the  bill  back  from  the 
Lords,  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (INIr.  C.  W.  Wynn)  had  adverted,  to  the 
unfortunate  demise  of  his  late  Majesty.  The  bill,  in  its  present  shape,  was  decidedly 
an  improvement  on  the  old  law,  not  only  because  it  simplified  and  consolidated  it, 
but  also  because  it  repealed  the  penalty  of  death  in  all  cases  of  forgery  upon  the 
Stamp-ofSce.  He  trusted,  that  the  House  would  not  concur  in  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth.  If  the  duration  of  the  bill  were  limited, 
as  he  advised,  in  what  situation  would  it  place  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  superintending  the  due  administration  of  the  law?  To  that  amendment  he 
should  offer  his  decided  opposition.  As  to  the  observation,  that  no  Secretary  of  State 
would  ever  be  found  to  advise  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  in  those  cases  of 
forgery  in  v/hich  the  House  had  declared  that  the  punishment  of  death  ought  to  be 
abolished,  he  had  only  to  remark,  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  always  give  the  Crown 
such  advice,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  law  of  the  land,  as  he  thought  the 
interests  of  justice  required,  without  reference  to  what  might,  or  might  not  be  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  it. 

The  amendments  of  the  Lords  Avere  agreed  to. 

[On  Saturday,  the  24th  of  July,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclamation.] 


OPENING  OF  THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT- 
CHOICE  OF  A  SPEAKER. 

October  26,  1830. 

The  Commons  having  received  his  Majesty's  command,  through  a  commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  New  Parliament,  to  choose  a  Speaker,  Sir 
Edward  Hyde  East,  member  for  Winchester,  moved  that  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Manners  Sutton  be  chosen  for  that  office. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  N.  Calvert,  and  agreed  to  nem.con.;  after 
which,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  having  addressed  the  House  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him, — 

Sir  Rocekt  Peel  rose,  and  in  moving  that  the  House  do  adjourn,  begged  to 
take  that  o])portunity  of  offering  to  the  Speaker  his  most  sincere  congratulations  at 
the  unanimity  with  which  he  had  obtained  an  honour  he  so  well  deserved.  He 
begged  also  to  congratulate  the  House  that  it  was  enabled  to  place  in  the  chair  a 
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gentleman  of  great  experience  in  public  business,  and  well  entitled,  b}'  his  conduct 
in  the  chair,  to  the  approbation  and  confidence  of  the  House.  In  the  fourteen  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  he  had  been  first  placed  in  that  situation,  he  believed  that 
during  those  fourteen  years  there  had  been  only  one  single  day  in  which  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  had  asked,  or  rather  consented,  to  a  remission  of  his  public  hibours. 
No  considerations  of  personal  convenience — no  consideration  of  his  private  affairs — 
nothing  but  the  claims  of  private  affliction,  could  make  him  even  consent  to  abstract 
that  day  from  the  public  service.  During  these  fourteen  years,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  conflict  of  parties,  all  his  opinions  and  all  his  decisions  had  been 
given  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  received  with  satisfaction  by  the  House. 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  merits  were  so  familiarly  known  to  all  the  members, 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  more.  The  unanimous  vote  of  that  evening 
secured  the  devotion  of  the  Hous'e  to  its  Speaker,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the 
public  and  the  country  should  not  find  that,  in  addressing  the  members,  the 
unanimity  would  give  authority  to  bis  opinions  and  weight  to  his  decision. 

Mr.  Brougham  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed accordingly. 


ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 
November  2,  1830. 

The  address  in  answer  to  his  Majesty's  speech  having  been  moved  by  Lord  Grim- 
stone,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Dundas,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  moved  an 
amendment,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  Plume  in  the  debate  which  followed,  said,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  members  to  come  to  an  early  expression 
of  their  sentiments  on  the  address  ;  and  he  was  glad,  therefore,  that  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  detain  them  at  any  length,  either  in  support  of  his  Majesty's  speech,  or  in 
answer  to  the  objections  which  had  been  made  against  it.  With  regard  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  lord — the  fair,  the  temperate,  and  the  candid  speech  of  the  noble 
lord,  for  so  he  could  only  in  justice  characterise  it — that  speech  showed  that  it  was 
not  at  all  necessary  for  him  to  detain  the  House  at  any  length ;  for  with  one  single 
exception  only,  the  noble  lord  fully  concurred  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  The 
hon.  gentleman  who  last  addressed  the  House,  had,  it  was  true,  pronounced  a  loud 
and  angry  denunciation  against  his  Majesty's  speech,  but  that  hon.  member  had 
been  able  to  find  fault  with  it  by  no  other  means  than  an  intentional  misrepresenta- 
tion of  every  part  of  it  upon  which  he  had  treated. 

]Mr.  Hume  rose  to  order,  and  said,  that  he  was  incapable  of  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  assured  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  he  had  meant  to  say  uninten- 
tional misrepresentation.  He  was  sure  the  hon.  member  would  do  him  the  justice 
to  suppose,  that  if  he  had  said  "  intentional  "  it  was  by  mistake.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that  his  Majesty,  in  his  speech,  charged  tlie  people  of  England 
with  disaffection  ;  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  his  Majesty  had  expressed 
the  satisfaction  which  resulted  to  him  from  the  conviction,  that  he  could  rely 
with  safety  on  the  loyalty  and  the  attachment  of  his  people.  "  I  reflect  (these 
were  the  words  of  his  Majesty)  with  the  highest  satisfaction  on  the  loyalty  and  affec- 
tionate attachment  of  the  great  body  of  my  people."  It  was  altogether  contrary  to 
the  fact,  therefore,  to  say  that  his  Majesty  had  charged  the  peu[)le  with  disaffection. 
His  Majesty  had,  however,  said,  that  he  could  not  view  without  grief  and  indigna- 
tion the  attempt  of  some  to  traffic  witii  the  distre.-ses  and  the  sutferings  of  the  people, 
and  to  raise  themselves  into  unenviable  notoriety  by  aggravating  calamities  where 
they  did  exist,  and  by  raising  imaginary  evils  where  none  were  in  reality  to  be  found. 
This  was  a  conjuncture  which  required  all  the  temper,  all  the  moderation,  and  all 
the  patience  they  could  command  in  their  deliberations;  and  he  must  therefore  say, 
that  he  regretted  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  should — not  with  bad  intentions, 
he  was  sure — have  indulged  in  inflammatory  language,  w"hich,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
could  not  conduce  to  that  cool  and  temperate  discussion  which  was  always  desirable, 
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and  never  more  necessary  than   at  present.      He  put   it    to  the  hon.   gentleman 
whether  it  were  right, — whether  it  were  consistent  with   the   fact, — to  represent 
the  people  of  this  country  as  in  a  starving  condition  ?     If  there  were  suffering 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  no  man,   he  was  sure,  could  more  deeply  lament 
or   more  sincerely   commiserate  it,    than   himself;    and,   however  firm   might   be 
the  determination  he  had   taken  to  put  down  disturbance  and  acts   of  violence 
by  every  legal  means,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  gentleman   that   the  considera- 
tion of  how   the  causes  of  the  people's  distress  could  be  removed  should  never 
be  absent  from  his  mind.     But  the  people  were  not  in  a  starving  condition,  as  the 
hon.  member  must  know,  or  might  have  known,  if  he  had  enquired.     That  there 
was  severe  suffering  and  distress  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  could  not  be  denied ; 
but  that  was  a  condition  of  things  which,  notwithstanding  the  general  state  of  the 
people,  was,  he  feared,  in  many  places  almost  unavoidable.   In  approaching  that  part 
of  his  Majesty's  speech  which  related  to  our  foreign  policy,  the  hon.  gentleman  had, 
he  must  say,  broached  a  doctrine  that  was  altogether  new  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that  foreign  policy  was  not  interesting  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  the  people  of  England  cared  nothing  about  foreign  policy. 
When  the  hon.  gentleman  talked  about  economy,  let  him  tell  the  hon.  gentleman, 
that  foreign  atfairs  must  not,  could  not,  be  lost  sight  of;  and  that  they  would  force 
themselves  upon  Ins  consideration.     If  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  be  economical 
with  reference  to  other  than  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country, — if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's  economical    policy   were    based   upon    the    exclusion   of    all   reference   to 
other  countries, — the  hon.  gentleman   would  be  a  very  dangerous  adviser  of  the 
crown,   and  would  find   himself  ultimately  no   true  economist.     With  regard  to 
what  the  hon.  gentleman   had  said   upon  that  part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne 
which   related   to  France,  let  him   tell   the  hon.   gentleman,   that   though  it  was 
only  a  short  time  since  he  had  been  in  possession  of  the  speech,  yet  that  time 
was  quite  long  enough   to  have  enabled  the  hon.   member  to   ascertain  what  it 
contained.     And  here  he  must  protest  against  the  notion  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  inculcated,  that  the  government  was  responsible  for  every  word   which  fell 
from  the  mover   and   seconder  of  the  address.      He  had  heard  nothing  in  the 
speeches  of  the  two  hon.  members  who  moved  and  seconded  the  address  which, 
rightly  understood,  he  dissented  from  ;  but  let  him  tell  the  hon.  gentleman   (Mr. 
Hume),  that  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  him  supposing  it  to  be  necessary 
that  any  gentleman  who  moved  and  seconded  the  address  should  be  previously 
tutored   by  a   minister  of  the   crown,   and    that,   consequently,   the   government 
was  responsible  for  all  that  fell  from  gentlemen   on   such   occasions.     This  was 
hardly  consistent  with  the  doctrines  usually  propounded  by  the  hon.  member.     The 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  first,  that  his  Majesty  had  regretted  the  events  that  had 
taken  place  in  France;  and,  secondly,  that  the  government,  being  disappointed  in 
the  successful  opposition  that  had  been  made  to  the  ordinances,  must  consequently 
have  approved  of  those  ordinances  having  been  issued.     Now,  with   regard  to  the 
first  assertion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,   that  was  in  a  moment  destroyed  by  the  mere 
observation,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  fact.     His  Majesty,  so  far  from  expressing 
any  feeling  upon  the  subject,  had  merely  narrated  the  simple  fact,  that  "  the  elder 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  no  longer  reigned  in  France,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  been  called  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  the  King  of  the  French.''     The 
hon.  gentleman  might,  he  thought,  very  easily  understand,  when  he  considered  the 
present  situation  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  who  were  exiles  in 
this  country,  that  his  Majesty  could  not  describe,  in  terms  of  very  severe  reprehen- 
sion, those  acts  which  had  led  to  this  result.     As  to  the  government  or  his  Majesty 
approving  of  those  acts,  what  ground,  he  would  ask,  had  the  hon.  gentleman  for 
making  any  such  assertion  ?    If  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  accused  him  of  participating 
in  this  approbation,  meant  to  say  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought  that  the  ordinances 
referred  to  were  consistent  with  good  policy,  or  with  the  fundamental  law  of  France, 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  very  much  mistaken  ;  for,  God  knew,  he  could  not  say  that 
such  were  their  characters.     That  he  lamented  what  had  occurred  in  France  was 
quite  true ;  he  did  lament  it,  and  for  that   very  reason   he  deeply  deplored  the 
cause.      It  had  been  attempted  in   various  quarters  to  raise  a   prejudice  against 
the   government,  by   repeating  a  charge  which,  on   a  former  occasion,   he   had 
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intended — and  he  thought  he  fulfilled  that  intention — positively  and  unequivocally 
to  deny.  He  had  stated  distinctly,  as  he  thought,  that  no  charge  could  be 
more  wholW  and  entirely  unfounded,  than  that  the  government  of  this  country 
had  interfered  in  the  appointment  of  Prince  Poiignac.  lie  had  said  that,  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly,  had  there  been  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  or  of  any  member  of  the  government,  in  the  nomination  of  the  Po- 
iignac administration.  He  begged  once  more  to  repeat  this  statement,  and  to 
say  that,  in  using  the  expression  "neitheij  direct  nor  indirect  interference,''  he 
meant  to  include  all  i)ossible  modes  of  interference  which  could  be  suggested  or  ima- 
gined. It  had  been  said,  moreover,  that  the  government  had  counselled  the  issue 
of  those  ordinances  which  had  led  to  the  recent  events  in  France.  But  the  govern- 
ment had  not  the  slightest  conception  that  it  was  intended  to  resort  to  any  such 
means.  Further  than  this,  allow  him  to  observe,  that  the  utter  secresy  in  which  the 
intention  to  issue  the  ordinances  was  kept,  precluded  all  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  by  friendly  advice,  to  prevent  that  intention  being  carried  into 
execution.  Upon  this  snVijeet  he  trusted  it  was  unnecessary  that  he  should  say  more; 
and  he  thought  that,  with  regard  to  France,  he  must  have  satisfied  even  the  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  himself;  for  the  hon.  gentleman  must  see,  that  the  fact  was, 
that  his  Majesty  had  expressed  no  regret  at  the  events  that  had  taken  place  in  France; 
and  the  hon.  gentleman  would  perhaps,  on  consideration,  admit  that  silence  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty,  as  to  the  character  of  the  ordinances,  was  not  under  the  circum- 
stances any  ground  for  concluding  that  cither  his  Majesty  or  the  government  ap- 
proved of  them.  With  regard  to  Belgiimi,  allow  him  to  observe,  that  there  was  a 
very  wide  distinction  between  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  and  those  of  France,  as 
well  as  between  the  causes  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  two  countries. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  "Look  at  Antwerp;"  but  there  was  no  mention  made 
of  Antwerp  in  the  speech  from  the  throne;  and  all  that  was  said  about  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  applied  to  the  condition  and  character  of  that  government 
previous  to  the  revidt.  "But  (said  the  hon.  gentleman)  the  speech  from  the 
throne  breathed  war.  At  the  very  time  that  it  mentioned  the  intended  recognition 
of  Don  IMiguel,  and  the  actual  recognition  of  the  French  king,  it  would  be  an  incon- 
sistency, as  well  as  an  impropriety,  to  interfere  in  the  atl'airs  of  Belgium."  In 
answer  to  this,  allow  him,  first,  to  observe,  that  he  did  not  know  what  expression  in 
his  jNIajesty's  speech  it  was  from  which  the  hon.  gentleman  inferred  that  we  were 
about  to  interfere  by  war.  Next,  let  him  remind  the  hon.  gentleman,  that,  with 
reference  to  this  country,  there  were  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the 
Netherlands.  No  person,  with  even  the  most  moderate  knowledge  of  history,  could 
be  ignorant  that  the  Belgic  provinces  had,  at  one  period,  been  under  the  dominion 
of  Austria,  at  another  under  that  of  Sjjain,  and  at  another  incorporated  with  France; 
and  that,  whether  under  the  one  or  the  other,  they  had  always  been  the  ground  on 
which  the  great  conflicts  of  Europe  had  been  determined.  For  this  reason,  the 
condition  of  these  provinces  had  always  been  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  every  state 
in  Europe,  and  especially  to  England — not  with  regard  to  the  form  of  government, 
but  with  respect  to  their  trancpuUity.  In  the  year  1814,  when  the  fall  of  Buonaparte 
rendered  a  settlement  of  Furope  necessary,  the  Netherlands  were  in  the  occupation 
of  Austria,  and  Baron  Vincent  was  the  governor  of  them.  The  government  of  the 
Nethei lands  was  at  that  time  offered  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  Five 
Powers,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  governed  in  a  certain  manner.  Whether 
they  had  or  hatl  not  been  so  governed  was  not  at  present  the  question;  but  these 
were  the  terms  ofit'ered  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  A  great 
part  of  the  provisions  then  entered  into,  had  for  their  object  the  benefit  of  the  Belgic 
provinces,  and  the  good  government  of  the  country.  He  would  contend  that  we 
ourselves  were  greatlj'^  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  connexion  between 
Holland  and  Belgiiim.  He  was  surprised,  he  must  confess,  at  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  on  that  point.  He  was  astonished  to  hear  him  assert,  that 
the  separation  of  Holland  from  Belgium  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  He  was  the 
more  surprised  at  hearing  such  an  assertion  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  as  it  struck 
him  that  he  had  heard  the  hon.  member  himself  admit,  upon  former  occasions,  that 
the  position  of  Holland  always  must  be  contemplated  as  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  England.     Well,  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Belgium — a  contest 
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had  arisen — the  object  of  which  was,  to  procure  the  separation  of  that  country  from 
Holland,  and,  in  the  course  of  which,  circumstances  had  occurred  afflicting  to  all 
the  friends  of  humanity.     At   that  very  moment  a  bloody  civil   war  was  raging 
between  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch ;  and  he  would  ask,  would  it  be  proper,  would 
it  be  wise,  under  such  circumstances,  to  allow  them  to  settle  the  matter  tliemselves, 
and  to  effect  whatever  accommodation  they  could  ?     He  would  put  it  to  the  hon. 
gentleman,  and  to  the  House,  whether,  in  such  a  case,  it  were  unwise  on  the  part 
of  those  foreign  powers,  pai-ties  to  the  treaty  in  1814,  which  had  given  the  Nether- 
lands to  Holland, — whetlier  it  were  inconsistent  with  the  policy  and  hiur.anity  of 
those  powers  to  attempt,  in    the  words  of  his  JMajesty's  speecli,  "  to  devise  such 
means  of  restoring  tranquillity  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  good  government  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  with  the  future  security  of  other  states?"     If  any  one  single 
power  were  to  interfere  by  offers  of  mediation  between  the  contending  parties,  it 
might  excite  jealousy,  but  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  treaty  of  1814  authorized 
such  an  interference,  and  that  it  was  a  right  possessed  bj^  all  the  powers,  parties  to 
that  treaty.     Now,  he   (Sir  II.   Peelj   could  state,   that  the  same  course  of  policy 
which  had  in  this  instance  appeared  advisable  to  the  government  of  England,  was 
also  that  which  appeared  advisable  to  the  government  of  the  King  of  the  French ; 
and  that  the  other  powers,  parties  to  the  treaty  of  1814,  had  acquiesced  in  a  pro- 
ceeding by  which  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Netherlands,   by   the  interposition  of  all  those  parties  who  were  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  settlement  of  that  country.     So  much  for  that  topic  in  his 
Majesty's  speech.     With  regard   to   Portugal,   it  appeared  to   him   that  the  policy 
which  it  had  been  determined  to  adopt  was  precisely  that  whicii  the  interests  of 
the  country  demanded;  and  when  the  speech  from  the  throne  recommended  the 
recognition  of  Don  Miguel,  it  by  no  means  implied  that  the  slighte-t  variation  had 
taken  place  in  those  opinions  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  still  entertained,  and 
which   they  had  repeatedly  expressed,   respecting  his  acts.     He  could  assure  the 
hon.  member  for  ]Middlesex,  and  the  House,  that  whenever  the  acts  of  Don  Miguel 
had  interfered  with  the  rights  of  British   subjects,   his  Majesty's  government  had 
demanded,  and   had  received,   immediate  satisfaction.     Without,   in   the   slightest 
degree,   departing  from  those  opinions  which  they   had  expressed   regarding  the 
means  by  which  Dim  Miguel  had  become  possessed  of  the  sovereign  authority  in 
Portugal,   his  Majesty's  ministers  had  determined   to  adopt  the  course  of  policy 
announced  in  the  speech  from  the  throne;  and  was  the  House  prepared  to  condemn 
his  Majesty's  government  for  thinking  that  the  time  had  arrived  when,  a  certain 
act  of  justice  and  humanity  being  performed  by  the  government  of  Portug-al,  the 
interests  of  British  subjects  should  be  consulted  by  effecting  a  renewal  of  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  that   country?     His   Majesty's  government  had  certainly  re- 
fused to  recognise  Don  Miguel  until  the  performance  of  the  act  to  which  he  had 
just  referred;  an  act  of  general  amnesty,  on  account  of  those  political  proceedings 
which  had   been  directed  against  him  while  assuming  the  power  which   he  now 
possessed  in  Portugal,  had  been  promised  on  his  part,  and  they  had  now  his  positive 
assurance  that  such  an  act  was  about  being  immediately  carried  into  execution. 
They  had  not  made  it  a  condition  of  the  recognition  which  had  been  already  deter- 
mined upon  ;  but,  until  that  act  was  performed,  they  would  not  make  the  recognition 
complete.     Two  years  and  seven  months  had  elapsed  since  the  accession  of  Don 
Miguel  to   the  sovereign  power  in  Portugal,  and   his  own   subjects  appeared  to 
acquiesce  in  his  possession  of  that  power.     The  interests  of  British  subjects  were 
seriously  affected  by  the  non-recognition   of  Don  Miguel;  and,   with  at  least  the 
apparent  acquiescence  of  his  owm  subjects  in  his  authority,  was  the  government  of 
this  country  still  to  refuse  to  recognise  him,  and  was  it  to  allow  the  interests  of 
British  subjects  to  be  materially  injured  by  the  continued  interruption  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Portugal?     Looking  at  the  matter  in  every  point  of  view,  he  entertained 
a  confident  hope  that  the  policy  of  the  British  government,  with  regard  to  Portugal, 
would  not  be  deemed  undeserving  the  approbation  of  that  House.     He  did  not  know 
that  there  were  any  other  portmns  of  our  foreign  policy  into  which  it  would  l)e 
necessary  for  him  to  enter  upon  this  occasion.     He  had  endeavoured  to   confine 
himself  merely  to  a  reply  to  the  observations  of  those  hon.  members  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  being  of  opinion  that  the  present  was  not  the  proper  opportunity  for 
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entering  into  the  general  details.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  admitted  that  his 
Majesty's  declaration  respecting  the  civil  list  was  (]uite  satisfactory.  His  IMajesty, 
it  would  be  seen,  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  his  interest  in  the  here- 
ditary revenues,  in  those  funds  which  may  be  derived  from  the  droits  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  in  other  revenues  that  had  been  hitherto  reserved  to  the  crown;  and 
had  trusted  entirely  to  Parliament  for  a  just  and  liberal  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  crown.  He  could  not  sit  down  without 
shortly  referring  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  observations  with  regard  to  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  towards  Ireland.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  characterised 
as  a  disgraceful  act  the  issuing  of  the  proclamation  which  had  been  directed  against 
an  attempt  to  disturb  the  repose  of  that  country,  and  to  involve  it  again  in  that 
agitation  from  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  believed  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  would 
have  redeemed  it,  and  from  which,  as  he  still  believed,  it  would  have  been  by  that 
measure  redeemed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  events  at  Paris  and  in  Belgium,  which 
had  been  taken  advantage  of  for  th.e  purpose  of  propagating  an  impression  amongst 
a  high-spirited  and  unreflecting  people,  that  the  same  success  might,  perhaps, 
attend  their  efforts.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  asked,  was  a  man  iu  that  House  to 
be  prevented  from  moving  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union? — and  was  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Waterford,  if  he  had  got  such  a  whim  in  his  head,  to  be  prevented  from 
bringing  it  forward  there,  and  having  it  fairly  and  openly  argued  and  discussed? 
But  such  was  not  the  course  pursued  by  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford.  That 
was  not  the  way  in  which  he  had  brought  forward  the  discussion  of  the  question; 
and  was  it,  he  would  ask,  for  the  indulgence  of  what  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex had  called"  a  whim,"  that  the  repose  of  a  whole  country  was  to  be  hazarded, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  made  a  scene  of  confusion  and  bloodshed?  What  was  not  the 
responsibility — how  great — how  tremendous — he  spoke  not  of  the  legal  responsibility^ 
but  of  the  responsibility  before  God  and  their  country, — which  those  men  took  upon 
themselves,  who  could  excite  a  whole  population  in  the  manner  against  which  the 
proclamation  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  was  directed  ?  The  hon  gentleman 
was  not  to  suppose,  that  they  were  to  be  gulled  and  deluded  into  the  idea,  that  the 
simple  object  of  the  assembly  which  that  proclamation  put  down,  was  to  promote 
petitions  to  Parliament.  Had  the  hon.  gentleman  read  the  declarations  which  had 
accompanied  the  acts  of  that  assembly?  Surely  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford 
would  not  stand  up  and  affirm  of  that  association,  that  its  sole  object  was  to  prefer 
a  temperate  appeal  to  the  Legislature  on  the  question?  That  hon.  gentleman  had 
himself  declared,  that  Ireland  was  not  j'ct  ripe  for  revolt — that  she  was  not  yet 
ready  to  oppose  force  to  force.  Could  any  man,  after  thaf,  doubt  that  the  intention 
of  that  hon.  gentleman  was  to  form  a  permanent  association,  meeting  in  Dublin, 
the  object  of  which  would  be  to  organize  the  people  of  Ireland  on  this  question, — 
to  form  their  minds  upon  the  subject,  and  to  keep  them  in  continual  agitation  until 
the  time  should  arrive  when  they  might  look  to  the  employment  offeree  with  success, 
and  it  would  become  dangerous  to  refuse  the  concession  of  their  demands?  He 
believed  that  that  was  tlie  very  assertion  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
himself  in  the  association  alluded  to;  and  it  was  because  he  believed  it  to  be  true 
mercy  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  such  an  attempt  to  organize  the  popular  mind 
of  Ireland,  that  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  instrument  for  extinguishing  that  association.  In  doing 
so,  did  he  mean  to  deny  that  the  situation  of  Ireland  called  for  enquiry;  or  did  he 
mean  to  say,  that  he  was  prepared  to  withhold  his  assent  from  such  measures  as 
he  might  think  calculated  to  relieve  her  distresses?  No  such  thing.  He  was 
anxious  to  see  the  condition  relieved  and  ameliorated  :  but  having  the  power  to 
prevent  the  agitation  he  had  described,  and  to  render  ineffectual  the  mischievous 
efforts  to  organize  and  inflame  the  peo])le  of  Ireland,  he,  for  one,  dared  not  incur  the 
responsibilitj^ — not  of  issuing:  that  proclamation,  for  that  he  had  incurred,  but 
the  awful  responsibility  of  withholding  it.  Let  them  not,  by  suffering  such  ag-itation 
to  continue,  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  those  good  effects  which  the  healing 
measure  of  emancipation  was  calculated  to  produce.  Let  tliem  not  again  bring 
into  play  parties  and  factions.  Let  them  not  revive  the  religious  animosities  which 
had  so  long  disturbed  that  unfortunate  country.  Let  them  not  trifle  with  a  subject 
of  such  tremendous  importance.     Let  not  an  inflammable  population  be  excited  by 
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attempting  the  mad,  bvit  peculiarly  exciting',  project  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Was  it  come  to  this,  that  after  having,  by  successive  efforts,  improved  the  condition 
of  the  country  by  consolidating  and  binding  together  the  various  parts  of  which  this 
great  empire  was  composed, — after  having,  in  the  early  period  of  our  history,  stic- 
ceeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  divisions  of  the  heptarchy, — after  having  united 
Wales  to  England,  and  subsequently  Scotland  to  this  country, — and  affer  having 
consummated  the  great  object  of  concord  by  uniting  Ireland  to  Great  Britain, — were 
they,  after  having  accomplished  all  that,  now  to  begin  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to 
dissolve  the  connexion  between  the  component  parts  of  this  great  empire?  If  they 
should  begin  by  dissolving  the  union  witli  Ireland,  what  reason  was  there  why  they 
should  not  proceed  to  dissolve  the  union  which  had  been  effected  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  empire, — to  repeal  the  union  with  Scotland,  and  to  dissolve  the  connexion 
with  Wales  ?  He  should  not  argue  this  question  further  at  present ;  but  if  ever  the 
time  should  arrive  wdien  such  a  question  as  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  with 
Ireland  should  be  submitted  for  calm  and  dispassionate  discussion  and  argument  in 
that  House,  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  show,  from  experience  of  the  past, 
from  what  had  taken  place  when  Ireland  had  a  Parliament  of  its  own,  and  from  the 
sympathy  for  Ireland  whicli  had,  since  that  time,  grown  up  in  the  English  mind ; 
— he  did  not,  he  would  repeat  it,  despair  of  being  able  to  show,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  all  those  sources,  that  this  speculation  w^as  calculated  only  to  raise  one  indi- 
vidual to  a  bad  eminence,  at  the  expense  of  the  best  blood  of  the  two  countries,  and 
of  the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  both. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  in  explanation  after  Mr.  Hodges,  denied  having  said  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  country  were  such  as  could  not  be  remedied.  When  it  had  been 
asserted  that  the  people  of  Engdand  were  in  a  starving  condition,  he  had  maintained 
that  such  was  not  the  fact ;  but  he  had  always  admitted  and  deeply  lamented  the 
existence  of  severe  distress.  He  had  also  observed,  that,  in  so  complicated  a  state  of 
society  as  that  in  this  country,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  time  in  which  there  would 
not  be  much  local  suffering. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  address  agreed  to. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  before  he  made  the  motions  which  were  usual  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session,  for  giving  precedence  on  certain  days  to  orders, 
and  on  certain  days  to  notices,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  general 
conduct  of  the  business  of  that  House.  It  was  quite  evident,  from  the  occurrences 
of  the  last  session,  and  it  was  quite  evident,  even  from  the  notices  which  had  that 
evening  been  given  (all  of  them,  he  willingly  acknowledged,  on  subjects  of  great 
importance),  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  exceeding  difficulty  to  devise  the  means 
of  satisfactorily  transacting  the  public  business.  In  point  of  fact,  the  great  difficulty 
was,  for  the  House  to  find  time  for  the  adequate  performance  of  its  several  duties. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  pass  a  resolution  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  meet  at  ten  o'clock  every  morning;  and  if  to  such  a  proposition 
there  was  no  objection,  but  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  private  business  of  the 
members,  that  objection  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  sufficient  validity. 
His  objection,  however,  to  such  a  proposition  was,  that  it  would  interfere,  not  with 
the  private  business  of  members,  but  with  their  public,  and  most  important  duties. 
The  greater  part  of  the  mornings  of  many  of  the  members  of  that  House  was  occu- 
pied, necessarily  occupied,  by  their  attendance  on  public  duties.  Without  in  the 
slightest  degree  disparaging  the  importance  of  the  discussions  in  that  House,  he  was 
not  sure  that  their  importance  was  exceeded  by  the  importance  of  the  deliberations 
of  those  committees  which  were  appointed  to  investigate  and  to  communicate  to  the 
House  the  facts  on  which  their  subsequent  proceedings  were  to  be  founded.  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  both  these  descriptions  of  duties — the  duty  of  attending 
upon  committees,  and  the  duty  of  attending  in  their  places  in  that  House — could  be 
carried  on,  if  the  House  were  to  meet  at  the  early  hour  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
63— Vol.  XL 
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He  was  exceedingly  unwilling,  without  some  absolute  and  imperative  necessity 
should  present  itself,  to  propose  any  very  material  departure  from  the  present  course. 
But  he  did  think,  that  if  the  House  were  to  avail  itself  of  the  regulaiions  which, 
•with  that  devotion  to  the  public  service  which  had  ever  marked  liis  conduct,  Mr. 
Speaker  had  himself  suggested  to  him  (Sir  Robert  Teel),  and  were  to  meet  at  three 
o'clock,  instead  of  at  four,  such  a  change  would  not  materially  interfere  with  the 
duties  of  members  in  attendance  on  committees,  while  it  would  evidently  add  an 
hour  to  the  period  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  House  itself.  If  the  Sjjeaker 
took  the  chair  at  three  o'clock,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  ordinary 
hour  for  commencing  public  business  should  be,  without  fail,  at  five  o'clock,  and  if 
every  hon.  member  would  lend  his  adherence  to  tlie  plan,  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
that  he  could  suggest  any  thing  better  calculated  to  facilitate  the  object  in  view. 
This  arrangement  would  of  course  render  it  necessary  that  the  committees  above 
stairs  should  terminate  their  proceedings  at  three  o'clock.  It  might  also  be  neces- 
sary that  those  committees  should  meet  at  eleven  o'clock  instead  of  at  twelve.  But  he 
by  no  means  thought  that  the  dispatch  of  public  business  would  be  advanced  by  the 
plan  of  the  House  meeting  at  an  earlier  hour  than  three,  or  by  committees  meeting 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  eleven.  In  the  first  place,  he  exceedingly  doubted  the  policy 
of  abstracting  members  of  the  House  from  the  means  of  communicating  with  their 
constituents.  The  letters  from  the  General  Post-office  were  not  delivered  until  half- 
past  nine;  if  members  had  not  the  period  from  half-past  nine  to  eleven  for  the 
purpose,  how  was  it  possible  that  they  could  satisfactorily  answer  the  various 
applications  which  they  received  from  their  constituents  ?  He  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  say,  that  extreme  pressure  of  business  might  not  render  some  other 
arrangement  necessary ;  but  he  should  be  very  unwilling  to  go  any  further  than  his 
present  proposition,  without  some  urgent  necessity,  and  after  mature  consideration. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  said,  that  all  that  had  taken  place  during  this  discussion  con- 
firmed him  in  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  at  the  outset, — namely,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  All  that  could  be  hoped  for  was,  that  hon. 
members  would  use  their  individual  discretion.  Any  gentleman  might,  if  he  pleased, 
detain  the  House  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  unless  gentlemen  would  curtail  their 
speeches,  or  the  House  put  down  the  practice  of  enlarging  unnecessarily  upon  fertile 
topics  of  argument  and  oratory,  he  did  not  see  what  good  any  regulation  could 
answer.  They  had  got  now  into  the  habit  of  printing  almost  every  petition,  and 
the  reason  assigned  for  this  course  was,  the  prevention  of  lengthy  discussions  upon 
petitions;  yet,  since  this  plan  had  been  adopted,  he  was  sure  that  debates  upon  peti- 
tions had  been  considerably  lengthened.  All  that  could  be  done  by  way  of  regula- 
tion on  the  subject  was,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  to  give  up  two  hours  to  private 
business, — the  public  business  being  brought  on  always  at  five  o'clock.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  understood,  that  any  gentleman  who  thought  proper  might 
present  a  petition  at  any  other  period  of  the  evening,  if  there  should  be  no  public 
business  before  the  House.  After  all,  however,  almost  every  thing  must  depend 
upon  the  individual  discretion  of  hon.  members,  who  could  do  much  more  than  any 
regulation  could  effect  towards  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end,  if  they  would  ad- 
dress themselves  fairly  and  seriously  to  the  subject  under  debate,  laying  aside  all 
extraneous  matter,  and  not  indulging  in  surplus  eloquence,  which  never  carried  con- 
viction with  it,  and  which  often  tended  rather  to  obscure  tlian  to  throw  light  upon 
the  subject  before  the  House.  Some  of  the  suggestions  that  had  been  thrown  out 
were,  he  thought  obviously  impracticable.  If,  for  instance,  they  should  agree  to 
adjourn  the  House  for  an  hour,  at  five  o'clock,  in  order  that  members  might  take 
their  dinner,  such  a  regulation  would,  he  was  sure,  make  no  alteration  in  the  dinner- 
hours  of  the  majority  of  the  House.  They  who  were  accustomed  to  dine  at  seven 
o'clock,  would  still  dine  at  that  hour,  and  not  between  five  and  six.  Then  again  as 
to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  O'Connell),  of  setting  aside 
three  days  for  private  business,  he  thought  they  would  rather  lose  than  gain  by  that 
arrangement.  It  was  impossible  to  get  througli  the  public  business  in  three  days, 
and  the  evenings  of  the  three  days  devoted  to  private  business  would  be  spent  in 
some  other  way,  and  not  in  that  anticipated  by  the  hon.  member.  Indeed,  he  did 
not  see  how  gentlemen  who  had  been  attending  committees  all  day,  could  be  expected 
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to  devote  their  evenings  to  a  similar  employment.  Wiiat  he  proposed,  therefore, 
was,  that  the  House  for  the  future  should  meet  at  three  o'clock;  that  the  time  from 
thi-ee  to  five  should  be  devoted  to  private  business;;  and  that  the  public  business 
should  always  commence  at  five  o'clock.  If,  however,  this  did  not  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  House,  theu  he  thought  the  only  course  to  be  taken  was  to  appoint  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  subject,  as  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  N.  Calvert)  opposite  had  recom- 
mended. ******  Jje  thought  it  impossible  to  fix  any  hour  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  House.  A  regulation  of  that  character  would,  he  was  convinced, 
be  extremely  mischievous.  They  must  not  make  it  peremptory  to  break  oft'  in  the 
midst  of  a  discussion,  no  matter  how  important  and  how  pressing  that  discussion 
might  be.  It  would  be  better  to  leave  it  to  the  House  to  determine,  on  motion  made 
at  the  time,  whether  they  should  adjourn  or  continue  to  sit.  As  to  adding  Wednes- 
day to  the  days  of  public  business,  his  only  objection  to  that  was,  that  he  thought 
it  beyond  the  strength  of  hon.  members  to  sit  for  five  days  in  succession.  If  it 
should  be  insisted  upon  that  Wednesday  should  be  a  day  of  public  business,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  on  Friday  hon.  members  would  find  themselves  too  much  jaded — too 
much  exhausted — to  apply  themselves  to  the  ])ublic  business,  so  as  to  transact  it  in 
the  manner  its  importance  required.  He  could  not,  as  he  thought  the  House  would 
see,  promise  to  be  present  every  day  during  the  presentation  of  petitions.  The  duties 
of  his  office  would  not  allow  him  to  make  any  such  promise.  This,  however,  he 
would  promise — namely,  that  he  would  do  all  he  could,  consistently  with  his  duty 
to  the  country,  to  be  present  every  day. 
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In  the  debate  on  bringing  up  the  report  on  the  address, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  discussion  which  had  just  taken  place,  imposed 
on  him  the  duty  of  making  one  or  two  observations  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform,  respecting  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  York  had  so  recently 
given  notice  of  a  motion.  This  task  he  would  rather,  on  the  present  occasion,  have 
avoided,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  express  an  opinion  on  such  a  question,  until  it  should 
have  been  legitimate^  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  A  construc- 
tion, however,  had  been  put  on  the  declarations  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  which  de- 
prived him  of  an  alternative.  With  regard  to  the  question  generally,  he  might 
remark,  that  he  had  never  hitherto  taken  a  very  decided  part.  Opposed  to  it  he 
admitted  he  certainly  had  been,  but  at  the  same  time  (with  very  few  exceptions),  he 
had  contented  himself  with  a  silent  vote.  It  appeared  that  a  passage  in  the  speech 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  had  been  interpreted  as  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  go- 
vernment generally  on  the  subject.  Now  he  fully  admitted  that  he  saw  difficulties 
about  the  question  of  reform  which  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  solve.  He 
wished,  nevertheless,  to  say  nothing  then  which  might  in  any  degree  prejudice  the 
discussion  hereafter,  or  interfere  with  its  advancement  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 
He  saw  considerable  difficulties  attendant  on  the  mere  agitation  of  the  topic,  and  he 
confessed  himself  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  principle  of  limitation  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  appeared  to  contemplate  as  the  guarantee  of  a  moderate  reform. 
The  member  for  Nottingham  (Mr.  Denman)  had  intimated,  as  he  understood  him, 
that  no  measure  of  reform  which  still  allowed  of  the  interference  of  peers  in  the  re- 
turn of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  satisfy  him.  His  argument,  he 
concluded  from  the  tenor  of  his  speech,  must  be  directed  against  an  aristocratic 
government  altogether.  To  such  an  extent  he  was  not  prepared  to  go ;  nor  did  he 
at  present  see  any  prospect  that  such  a  measure  of  safe,  moderate  reform,  as  his 
Majesty's  government  might  be  inclined  to  sanction,  would  satisfy  the  demands  or 
expectations  of  the  reformers.  This  only  he  would  now  premise,  reserving  a  fuller 
exposition  of  his  sentiments  to  the  opportunity  when  they  could  be  regularly  and 
seasonably  explained.  As  to  the  interferance  with  Belgium,  he  owned  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  such  difference  of  opinion  after  the  speech  which  they  had  heard  from 
the  noble  lord  opposite  last  night.     They  had  but  one  of  three  courses  to  pursue — 
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either  to  disavow  all  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  suggested,  allowing  French  soldiers  to  make  what  incursions  they  pleased, 
and  take  possession  of  Antwerp  and  otlier  fortifications  unmolested ;  or,  by 
military  interference,  to  compel  the  submission  of  the  provinces  to  their  king 
(neither  of  which  we  adopted) ;  or  lastly,  when  civil  war  was  raging  in  a  part  of 
Europe,  from  its  position  peculiarly  calculated  to  embroil  neighbouring  states, 
to  mediate  with  a  view  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
subjugating  the  Netherlands — and  this  was  the  species  of  interference  to  which 
the  British  government  had  had  recourse.  The  speech  from  the  throne  did  not  con- 
tain a  word  which  necessarily  implied  the  re-annexation  of  the  provinces  to  the 
crown  from  which  they  had  revolted.  Did  those  expressions,  at  a  time  when  civil  war 
was  devastating  two  of  the  finest  cities  on  the  Continent — did  those  expressions  im- 
ply that  the  object  of  government  was  quiet  mediation  ?  He  contended  that  they  did. 
What  was  the  end  to  be  answered  by  the  interferences  alluded  to  ?  Was  it  the  sub- 
jugation of  Belgium?  No,  in  the  words  of  the  speech  it  was,  "to  restore  the 
tranquillity  and  the  good  government  of  the  Netherlands."  He  denied  that  the 
expressions  used  implied  another  meaning.  It  yet  remained  open  for  the  govern- 
ment to  take  any  steps  that  might  appear  most  advantageous.  Had  this  country, 
after  Antwerp  and  Brussels  had  been  completely  ransacked  and  ruined — after  the 
people  in  those  cities  had  suffered  grievously — this  country  had  said,  "we  leave  you 
to  settle  your  matters  as  you  best  can,"  we  should  have  thrown  the  Netherlands  open 
to  others,  and  that  would  have  been  the  most  probable  way  of  ensuring  the  complete 
annihilation  of  their  recently-acquired  liberties.  England  had,  as  on  all  former  oc- 
casions, acted  on  a  different  principle.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  member 
for  Yorkshire,  last  night  said,  that  this  was  the  first  instance  of  the  mention  in  any 
King's  speech,  of  the  internal  disturbances  of  a  foreign  state,  and  he  referred  to  the 
line  of  conduct  adopted  in  the  case  of  Poland.  But  there  was  not  the  slightest  ana- 
logy between  the  two  cases.  The  partition  of  Poland  was  not  occasioned  b}'  internal 
hostility.  It  was  the  dismemberment  of  a  country  by  foreign  powers  ;  and  what  the 
partition  of  Poland  had  to  do  with  the  Netherlands  he  could  not  comprehend. 
The  question,  in  that  instance,  was  fully  discussed,  and  it  was  determined  that  this 
country  should  not  take  part  in  it.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  not 
correct  in  stating  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  King's  speech  had 
mentioned  matters  of  this  nature.  In  contradiction  of  his  assertion  he  would 
refer  to  the  speeches  in  1787  and  1792 ;  and  then  he  was  sure  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  hardly  maintain  his  assertion.  The  first  of  those  documents 
contained  a  reference  to  the  state  of  France;  and  in  addition,  there  was  a  reference 
made  in  the  King's  speech,  delivered  in  1764,  to  Holland  itself.  The  speech  delivered 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1787,  said — "  But  dissensions  unhappily  prevail  among  the  states 
of  the  United  Provinces,  which,  as  a  friend  and  well-wisher  to  the  republic,  I  cannot 
see  without  the  most  real  concern."  Here  was  a  distinct  reference  to  the  internal 
condition  of  a  foreign  state.  In  the  same  year,  when  the  government  of  France 
evinced  a  disposition  towards  an  invasion  of  the  Netherlands,  this  country 
took  steps  which  fully  proved,  that  the  policy  of  non-interference  was  dependent 
on  the  policy  of  other  states.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1787,  the  king's  speecli  stated— "At  the  close  of  the  last 
session  I  informed  you  of  the  concern  with  which  I  observed  the  disputes 
unhappily  subsisting  in  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces.  Their  situation 
soon  afterwards  became  more  critical  and  alarming,  and  the  danger  which 
threatened  their  constitution  and  independence,  seemed  likely,  in  its  consequence, 
to  affect  the  security  and  interests  of  my  dominions."  These  facts  shewed  that 
the  present  government  had  not  struck  out  any  new  line  of  conduct.  He 
did  not  mean  then  to  argue  the  right  of  taking  the  step  alluded  to  in  his  Majesty's 
speech,  but  he  contended  that  it  was  neither  proper  nor  fair  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  to  state,  that  this  was  the  first  time  when  such  a  step  had  been 
taken.  The  act  might  be  wrong  or  right;  he  would  not  discuss  that;  he  only 
meant  to  show,  that  this  was  not  the  first  instance  in  which  his  Majesty's  speech 
had  expressed  sentiments  relative  to  the  internal  state  of  foreign  countries,  and  the 
interference  of  this  country  with  disturbances  in  them.  The  speech  from  the 
Throne  also  stated — "  In  conformity  to  the  principle  which  I  had  before  explained. 
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I  did  not  hesitate,  on  receiving  this  notification,  to  declare,  that  I  could  not  remain 
a  quiet  spectator  of  the  armed  interference  of  France,  and  I  gave  immediate  orders 
for  augmenting  my  forces  both  by  sea  and  land."  Had  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man adverted  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  on  that  occasion,  he  would  have  found 
that  Mr.  Fox  said, — that  he  considered  the  course  adopted  was  perfectly  just,  and 
he  objected  only  to  the  use  of  the  word  "lawful"  in  the  Address.  There  were 
other  occasions  when  mention  was  made  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  of  dis- 
turbances abroad.  In  1790  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  might  have  found  that 
a  reference  was  made  to  the  internal  state  of  a  foreign  country,  and  the  declaration 
on  that  occasion  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  speech. 
In  1790,  the  king  coming  to  parliament,  stated  from  the  throne,  "Since  the  last 
session  of  parliament  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  pacification  between  Austria 
and  the  Porte,  and  1  am  now  employing  my  mediation,  in  conjunction  with  my 
allies,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  definitive  treaty  between  those  Powers,  and 
of  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissensions  in  the  Netherlands,  in  whose 
situation  I  am  necessarily  concerned,  from  considerations  of  national  interest,  as 
well  as  from  the  engagements  of  treaties."  If  other  proofs  were  wanting  to  refute 
the  assertion,  that  on  no  former  occasion  had  reference  been  made  in  a  King's 
Speech  to  the  internal  dissensions  of  a  foreign  country,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  year  1787.  He  was  not  asking  whether  the  mention  of  the  internal 
state  of  foreign  countries  was  wrong;  he  only  wished  to  show,  that  it  would  be 
foreign  to  the  policy  which  England  had  pursued  on  former  occasions,  not  to  have 
done  as  had  been  done  in  the  present  instance.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  referred  to  former  occasions,  and  had  taunted  his  Majesty's  government  with 
their  present  proceedings;  but  he  would  contend  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  condition  of  that  country,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  that  his  Majesty  should  express  his  opinion  of  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Netherlands.  As  he  had  before  stated,  there  were  only  three  courses  for 
this  country  to  pursue.  Indifference  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Netherlands  would 
have  given  a  notice  to  other  countries  that  England  abandoned  them  to  their  fate. 
To  have  used  a  military  force  to  compel  a  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  that  country, 
would  not  have  been  consistent  with  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt?  He  begged  to  recall 
to  the  mind  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  part  of  the  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  country  in  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  to  give  to  the 
Russian  ambassador  a  written  statement,  as  conclusive  of  his  opinion,  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  year  180.5.  In  that  document  Mr.  Pitt  separated  the  case 
of  those  countries  with  respect  to  which,  owing  to  their  situation,  the  interference 
of  this  country  would  be  just  and  proper,  from  those  other  countries,  which,  being 
only  remotely  connected  with  Great  Britain,  interference  could  seldom  or  never  be 
justified,  and  Mr.  Pitt  included  the  Netherlands  under  the  former  division.  That 
opinion  was  given  by  him  a  short  time  only  before  his  death.  Thus,  he  had,  as  he 
thought,  satisfactorih'  proved  two  cases  in  which  the  King's  speech  had  mentioned 
the  state  of  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  to  the  contrary.  But  it  was  said,  What  right  had  the  government  to 
characterise  the  Belgians  as  revolted  subjects  ?  Had  we  not,  it  was  said,  passed  a 
warm  eulogium  on  the  revolution  of  the  French  ?  We  had,  but  he  contended  that 
the  condition  of  the  two  countries  was  totally  different.  With  respect  to  Bel- 
gium, the  political  condition  of  that  country  was  settled  by  the  Congress  assembled 
at  Vienna.  The  arrangement  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and  in  all  the  discussions 
in  1815,  but  few  objections  were  made  to  it.  There  was  a  distinct  motion  made 
with  respect  to  Genoa,  but  not  with  respect  to  the  Netherlands.  The  result  of  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna  was,  that  Belgium  was  intrusted  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Holland,  under  certain  restrictions  or  fundamental 
laws,  which  were  imposed  on  the  King  of  Holland  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
Belgians  themselves.  Some  of  the  conditions  were — that  no  innovation  should  be 
made  in  the  articles  of  the  constitution — that  the  fundamental  law  should  remain 
inviolate — that  free  access  to  the  throne  should  be  allowed  to  the  citizens,  in  order 
that  they  might  lay  their  grievances  before  his  Majesty — and  that  no  impediment 
should  be  offered  to  the  Belgian  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dutch.  In  fact,  all 
these  articles  were  intended  for  the  advantage  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  King  of 
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Holland  took  that  people  -with  the  understanding-  that  a  violation  of  them  by  hira 
would  authorize  the  Belgians  to  apply  to  the  Allied  Powers,  the  parties  to  the 
treaty,  for  redress;  thereby  reducing  the  question  for  the  consideration  of  his 
jNIaiesty's  government  to  the  simple  fact — did  or  did  not  the  King  of  Holland  violate 
the  fundamental  laws  on  whicli  rested  his  sovereignty  over  Belgium?  He  contended 
for  one,  that  the  King  of  Holland  had  not  violated  those  laws,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  always  manifested  the  greatest  readiness  to  submit  the  redress  of  any 
grievances  of  which  his  Belgian  subjects  might  complain,  to  the  proper  constitutional 
authority — the  States-General.  In  his  opinion  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  intended 
to  do  right,  and  the  conduct  of  that  monarch  had  not  been  contrary  to  the  laws  laid 
down  by  the  congress.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Nottingham,  in  stating  his 
reasons  for  not  agreeing  with  that  part  of  the  address  which  alluded  to  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  Netherlands,  passed  the  severest  condemnation  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Belgians  he  had  yet  heard.  That  hon.  and  learned  member  said,  that  the  Belgians 
had  imitated  in  their  conduct  the  last  Paris  fashion.  Could  there  be  a  stronger 
term  used  in  speaking  of  a  civil  war,  than  to  describe  it  as  merely  imitating  a  fashion  ? 
There  was  neither  prudence  nor  justice  in  confounding  the  events  which  gave  rise 
to  the  occurrences  in  France  with  those  of  Belgium.  Not  only  was  there  no  simi- 
larity between  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases,  but  there  was  a  ready  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to  submit  the  grievances  of  the  people  to 
the  proper  tribunal,  to  the  States -General,  for  consideration.  In  the  address  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  States-General,  his  Majesty  said,  "I  am  disposed  to 
comply  with  reasonable  desires."  Again,  in  the  message  he  afterwards  sent  down 
to  that  assembly,  he  leaves  these  two  questions  for  their  consideration — whether  ex- 
perience had  shown  the  necessity  of  revising  the  fundamental  law  ?  Whether,  in 
that  case,  the  system  established  by  treaty  and  by  the  fundamental  laws  between  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  promotion  of  their  common  interests,  re- 
quire to  be  altered  in  their  form  or  nature  ?  These  were  the  terras  which  that 
sovereign  used  when  he  left  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  States-General. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said  last  night,  that  the  march  of  Prince  Frederick 
to  Brussels  was  a  violation  of  the  Belgian  compact.  But  he  believed  that  Prince 
Frederick's  march  to  Brussels  was  not  a  preconcerted  act.  His  advance  on  that 
town  was  not  made  with  any  intention  of  bringing  the  military  force  under  him 
into  action.  For  what  were  the  facts?  At  first,  the  insurrection  in  Brussels  did 
not  appear  to  have  any  definite  object ;  and  Prince  Frederick's  march  to  that  town 
was  equally  without  any  decided  purpose  of  committing  violence.  Brussels  had  just 
before  been  the  scene  of  an  undefined  commotion,  the  objects  of  which  were  the  re- 
moval of  an  unpopular  minister,  and  of  a  municipal  tax.  To  check  the  excesses  of 
the  agents  in  this  insurrection,  the  inhabitants  organized  themselves  into  a  burgher 
guard,  which  most  probably  would  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  foreigners  and  un- 
employed poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  flocked  into  the  town,  and  ultimately 
enabled  the  insurgents  to  defeat  the  burgher  guard.  Prince  Frederick  had  no  other 
object  than  to  support  this  guard  in  protecting  property,  and  was  astonished  when 
he  met  with  the  resistance  which  was  ofiered  to  his  entry.  The  charge  of  treachery 
made  against  him  was  without  any  foundation.  The  real  question  before  the  House 
was,  whether  it  would  come  to  a  resolution  to  vote,  in  answer  to  the  speech  of  his 
Majesty,  the  address  before  it.  V^ithout  going  further  at  present  into  a  considera- 
tion of  these  questions,  he  would  merely  observe  that  the  address  did  not  pledge  the 
house  to  adopt  the  course  recommended  by  government;  and  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Westminster  (Mr  Hobhouse)  entertained  that  view  of  it,  was  evident,  from  his 
having  given  a  notice  of  a  distinct  motion  on  the  subject  that  day.  He  disclaimed 
all  idea  of  interference  by  force  of  arms;  but  he  was  satisfied  that  the  interference 
his  Majesty's  ministers  contemplated  was  more  likely  to  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  a  peaceful  issue  than  if  they  were  to  follow  the  advice  of  some  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite,  and  maintain  a  contemptuous  indifference  towards  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Belgium.  He  begged  it  to  be  understood  that  such  interference  by  no 
means  contemplated  the  restoration  of  arrangements  as  they  stood  before ;  the  word 
Netherlands  having  been  introduced  into  the  speech  for  the  express  purpose  of 
leaving  the  whole  question  open  to  the  consideration  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Allied  Powers. 
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In  explanation  to  Mr.  Brougham,  who  had  spoken  immediately  after  him, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  desirous  of  saying  a  few  words  with  reference  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  respecting  the  recognition  of 
Don  Miguel ;  because  he  Avas  as  anxious  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  that  a 
good  understanding  should  subsist  between  this  country  and  France.  In  the  last 
speech  from  the  Throne,  which  was  delivered  on  the  4th  of  February,  1830,  an  allusion 
was  made  to  the  probability  of  the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel.  His  Majesty  saw, 
that  numerous  embarrassments  in  our  relations  made  that  desirable.  It  was  un- 
necessary to  state  that  at  that  time  no  events  had  occurred  in  France  which  rendered 
the  recognition  of  Louis  Philippe  necessary.  The  latter  had  been  immediately 
recognized — the  recognition  of  the  former  had  not  yet  taken  place ;  it  must  be 
evident  therefore  to  all,  that  the  two  events  were  not  connected. 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanation  which 
had  been  given  by  the  right  honourable  secretary. 

Lord  Palmerston  wished  to  know,  whether,  in  the  event  of  Don  Miguel  granting 
the  amnesty,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  British  government  to  interfere  to  compel 
him  to  execute  it  if  he  should  be  disposed  not  to  do  so.  Unle«s  there  should  be  some 
guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  amnesty,  individuals  would  not  venture  to  place 
themselves  within  Don  Miguel's  power. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  could  best  answer  the  question  by  stating  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  proposed  amnesty.  We  had  done  all  in  our  power,  by  advice 
and  friendly  interference,  to  consult  the  interests  of  those  who  were  denounced  by 
the  present  government  of  Portugal.  The  language  we  held  was,  that  we  did  not 
require  the  issuing  of  that  amnesty,  as  the  condition  of  our  recognition  of  the  Portu- 
guese government;  but  we  declared,  that  unless  it  should  be  published  to  the  world, 
the  recognition  would  not  take  place.  We  did  not  promise  that  the  recognition 
would  take  place  if  the  amnesty  should  be  offered ;  but  we  stated  that  the  withholding 
of  the  amnesty  would  prevent  that  recognition.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  prudent 
in  him  to  state  what  steps  this  government  might  be  called  upon  to  take,  in  the 
event  of  a  particular  case  arising.  He  would,  however,  state  that  we  were  not 
guarantees  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  amnesty. 

The  report  brought  up.  Mr.  Tennyson's  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
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November  4,  1830. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
Acts  of  13  William  III.,  c.  6  ;  1  Anne,  c.  22  ;  6  Anne,  c.  23 :  1  George  I.,  c.  13  ;  6 
George  HI.,  c.  53;  5  Elizabeth,  c.  1  :  7  James  I.,  c.  6,  and  1  WilHam  and  Mary, 
c.  8  ;  as  requires  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  to  be  taken,  and  the  assurances  to  be  sub- 
scribed in  Scotland,  and  as  directs  certain  oaths  to  be  taken  by  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  before  the  Lord  Steward  or  his  deputy. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  understood  his  right  hon.  friend  to  have  two  objects 
in  view  in  his  present  motion.  The  first  was,  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
taking,  before  the  Lord  Steward,  oaths  which  were  afterwards  taken  with  greater 
solemnity  at  the  table  of  the  House  ;  and  the  second  was,  to  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity of  declaring,  that  the  descendants  of  the  person  falsely  pretending  to  be  Prince 
of  Wales,  had  no  claim  whatever  to  the  throne.  He  would  candidly  confess  that 
he  had  not  had  leisure  to  consider  this  subject ;  but  hii  first  impression  was,  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  two  objects.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  said  this,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  liberty  of  further  considering  this 
question  ;  and  if  he  discovered  any  objections  to  his  right  hon.  friend's  proposal,  he 
should  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  opposing  his  bill  at  some  future  stage.  At 
present  he  saw  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  proposition,  and 
he  acquiesced  in  granting  permission  to  bring  in  the  bill.  He  must  confess,  that 
the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  clearly  did  he  see  the  folly  of  yielding  a  rash  and  pre- 
cipitate assent  to  any  political  measure.  He  therefore  would  not  pledge  himself 
not  to  oppose  this  bill.     There  might  be  objects  attained  by  it,  which  even  his  right 
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hon,  friend  himself  did  not  at  that  moment  perceive.  If  it  should  appear  to  him 
that  there  were  such  objects,  that  would  be  an  additional  reason  to  him  to  oppose 
the  bill.  He  should  certainly  object  to  the  total  repeal  of  tlie  Oath  of  Abjuration, 
though  there  were  parts  of  it  which  might  now  un(picitionably  be  dispensed  with. 
It  was  right  to  require  individuals  to  pledge  themselves  to  support  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  as  limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs,  being  Protestants;  but 
it  was  unnecessary  to  retain  that  part  of  it  which  abjured  all  allegiance  to  the 
descendants  of  James  II.  Indeed,  the  House,  in  framing  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 
its  Roman  Catholic  members,  had  omitted  that  part  of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration 
which  contained  the  declaration  against  James  II.  and  his  descendants.  The  oath 
taken  by  the  Catholic  member  was  this,  "  I  do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  sup- 
port, and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  ray  power,  the  succession  of  the  crown,  which 
succession,  by  an  Act  entitled,  '  An  Act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  Crown, 
and  better  securing  the  rights  and  hberties  of  the  subject,'  is,  and  stands,  limited 
to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Pro- 
testants, hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any  obedience  and  allegiance  unto 
any  other  person  claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  Crown  of  these  realms." 
Now,  there  could  be  no  claimant  for  the  throne  at  present,  as  a  descendant  of 
James  II.;  but  if  the  strictness  of  hereditary  descent  were  to  be  considered,  other 
claimants  for  it  might,  perhaps,  be  found,  deriving  their  claim  from  a  higher  stock 
than  James  II.  He  was  unwilling  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  oaths  taken 
by  Protestants,  and  those  taken  by  Roman  Catholic  members.  He  should  therefore 
reserve  to  himself,  if  he  so  thought  fit,  the  right  of  retaining  all  those  parts  of  the 
Oath  of  Abjuration  which  had  no  reference  to  the  claims  of  the  descendants  of  James  II. 
He  thought  that  the  time  had  now  fully  come,  in  which  the  House  might  safely  omit 
all  reference  to  the  Pretender  and  his  family  ;  and,  if  so,  it  was  wrong  to  encimiber 
the  oath  by  an  abjuration  of  allegiance,  which  no  circumstances  could  call  again  into 
existence.  He  hoped  that  he  had  sufficiently  explained  the  limitations  under  which  he 
was  willing  to  grant  to  his  right  hon.  friend  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill.  With  respect  to 
what  his  right  hon.  friend  had  said  on  the  subject  of  taking  the  oaths  before  the 
Lord  Steward,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  con- 
vinced him  that  members  ought  to  vote  for  a  Speaker  without  taking  some  oath, 
although  he  had  convinced  him  that  there  might  be  much  inconvenience  in  their 
being  compelled  to  take  the  oaths  exclusively  before  the  Lord  Steward. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergustm  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  baronet,  if  he  did  not  think  that 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance  was  the  only  oath  which  ought  to  be  taken  by  members  of 
parliament  on  their  admission  to  their  seats. 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that  the  enquiry  of  the  hon.  member  showed  the  necessity 
of  the  caution  which  he  had  already  recommended.  The  effect  of  declaring  that  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  was  sufficient,  would  be  at  once  to  decide  the  question  agitated 
last  session,  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  Jews  into  the  House.  If  it  were  pro- 
per that  such  an  admission  should  take  place,  the  object  ought  to  be  effected  by  a 
direct  motion,  and  not  by  a  side  wind.    Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


DISTRESS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
November  5,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Kenyon,  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  propose  the  api)ointment  of  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
general  distress  of  the  country.  As  to  the  specific  measures  which  his  Majesty's 
ministers  intended  to  adopt*  he  hoped  that  their  whole  policy  would  show  the  dis- 
position which  tliey  entertained  to  advance  the  prosj)erity  of  the  country;  although 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  now  enumerate  the  precise  measures  that 
thev  mio-ht  take.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  any  part  of 
hisjNlajesty's  speech  alluded  to  measures  of  coercion.  What  his  Majesty  stated  was, 
that  he  would  exert  all  the  existing  means  which  the  law  and  the  constitution  had 
l)laced  at  his  disposal. 

Later  in  the  evening.  Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  his  surprise,  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  should  charge  him  with  want  of  courtesy,  in  not  answering  his  ques- 
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tion  yesterday.  What  he  had  understood  the  hon.  gentleman  to  say  yesterday  was, 
that  he  would  put  to  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  this  day,  a  question  as  to  the  probability 
of  the  occurrence  of  war.  lie  had  intended,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  had  this  day 
repeated  his  question,  to  have  answered — that  a  perfect  confidence  might  be  enter- 
tained that  the  same  motives  which  had  hitherto  induced  his  Majesty's  government 
to  pursue  a  pacific  policy,  would  continue;  and  that  his  Majesty's  government  would 
make  every  possible  effort,  consistently,  of  course,  with  the  honour  and  permanent 
interests  of  England,  to  maintain  peace  with  the  whole  world.  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment was  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  general  tranquillity.  His 
Majesty,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  declared  that  "  the  assurances  of  a  friendly 
disposition,  which  he  continued  to  receive  from  all  foreign  powers,  justified  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  should  be  enabled  to  preserve  for  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace." 
It  was  impossible  for  him,  consistently  with  his  duty,  to  say  more  on  the  subject, 
than,  that  since  that  declaration  from  the  throne,  nothing  had  occurred  to  change 
or  diminish  the  expectation  which  his  Majesty  had  been  induced  to  entertain,  "  that 
he  should  be  enabled  to  preserve  for  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace."  The  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  now  asked,  and  required  a  positive  and  decisive  answer  to  the 
question,  whether  his  Majesty's  government  intended  to  propose  any  reduction  of 
taxation?  He  was  confident,  that  on  reflection  the  hon.  gentleman's  experience 
would  show  him  that  the  question  was  a  very  improper  one.  He  must  certainly 
decline  giving  any  answer  to  the  question,  either  affirmatively  or  negatively.  But 
suppose  he  were  to  answer  the  question  affirmatively,  did  not  the  hon.  member  well 
know  that  such  an  answer  must  be  followed  up  at  once  by  enumerating  the  specific 
objects  to  which  the  intended  reduction  was  to  be  applied  ?  No  inference  whatever 
ought  to  be  drawn  from  his  declining  to  answer  the  question,  except  that  to  do  so 
would  be  inconvenient  to  the  public.  He  appealed  to  every  member,  of  parliamentary 
experience,  if  any  thing  could  be  more  prejudicial  than  for  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  at  the  commencement  of  a  session,  to  give  any  answer  to  such  a  question 
as  that  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  put  to  him?  The  hon.  gentleman  talked  of 
some  pledge  which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  given  last  session  of  the  disposition  of 
his  Majesty's  government  to  defer  to  public  opinion.  What  he  had  stated  last  session 
was  this  fact: — that  his  Majesty's  government  had  made  such  an  extensive  reduction 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  that  no  administration  could  rely  upon  the  permanent 
possession  of  office  unless  they  felt  themselves  supported  by  the  confidence  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  country.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  must  not  conclude  from  that  decla- 
ration that  any  vulgar  or  common  opinion,  though  expressed  by  the  hon.  gentleman, 
would  at  all  influence  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  joined 
in  the  vulgar  imputation  on  public  men,  that  they  were  unduly  influenced  by  their 
wish  to  retain  the  paltry  emoluments  of  office;  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  caution 
the  people  against  listening  to  the  advice  of  such  persons  because  they  were  interested 
in  giving  that  advice;  he  knew  not  by  what  test  the  hon.  gentleman  was  prepared  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  insinuations,  but  he  knew  that  they  were  most  uncharitable, 
and  most  unjust.  The  only  considerations  which  his  Majesty's  government  had  in 
contemplation  were,  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  their  permanent  interest.  The 
people  must  judge  of  their  motives  by  their  measures.  If  the  House  and  the  country 
suspected  the  motives  and  condemned  the  measures  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  no 
inherent  power  or  influence  they  possessed  could  maintain  them  in  the  administration. 
When  the  hon.  gentleman  talked  of  the  proceedings  of  misguided  men,  he  would  ask 
him  if  the  language  which  had  been  used  in  that  House  by  himself,  now  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  metropolitan  county,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  possessed  of  a  degree 
of  importance  greater  than  he  had  before  enjoyed;  he  would  ask  him  whether  the 
language  which  he  had  used  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  were  not  calculated 
to  produce  excitement  and  inflammation?  When  the  hon.  member  characterised  the 
whole  population  of  the  country,  without  exception,  as  being  in  a  starving  condition 
— as  reduced  to  a  state  of  actual  famine;  or  when  he  declared  that  unless  certain 
measures  were  adopted,  the  day  of  vengeance  would  come,  might  not  the  excitement 
and  inflammation  which  the  hon.  gentleman  lamented,  be  unintentionally  aggravated 
by  the  unguarded  language  he  employed? 

Later  in  the  evening,   Sir  Robert  Peel  repeated  his  former  declaration,  that  our 
interference  with  the  Netherlands  was  not  made  with  a  view  of  exciting,  but  of  pre- 
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venting,  war.  His  Majesty  bad  declared  in  his  speech,  that  he  entertained  the 
expectation  tliat  he  should  be  able  to  preserve  for  his  peo])le  the  blessings  of  peace; 
and  he  had  already  assured  the  House — and  he  would  repeat  the  assurance — that 
nothing  had  occurred  since  the  delivery  of  that  speech  which  induced  him  to  think 
that  that  expectation  would  be  disappointed.  In  reply  to  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Worcester,  which,  he  said,  proceeded  throughout  upon  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  he  had  accused  the  gentlemen  opposite  of  throwing  fire- 
brands among  the  people,  he  should  only  say,  that  he  had  made  no  such  accusation. 
On  a  former  evening  he  had  used  the  word  "  intentionally,"  where  he  intended  to 
have  said  "  unintentionally."  On  the  present  occasion  he  had  laid  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  word  "unintentionally,"  when  he  said  that  an  hon.  member  was 
using  language  which  was  calculated — unintentionally  on  his  part — to  create  great 
excitement  and  inflammation  among  the  people.  lie  repeated  his  assertion  that  such 
language  had  been  used.  He  asked  whether  it  was  consistent  with  truth  to  call  the 
people  of  England  a  starving  population?  There  might  be  partial  distress  in  the 
country;  some  distress  there  always  must  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  things;  but 
it  w'as  a  gross  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  people  of  England  were  starving.  He 
acquitted  the  hon.  member,  as  freely  as  the  hon.  member  acquitted  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  of  all  intention  to  do  mischief;  but  when  he  said,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  government  ought  to  be  displaced,  there  was  a  better  and  a  milder  way  of  saying 
it  than  by  using  such  a  phrase  as  "the  day  of  vengeance  will  come."  When  the 
hon.  member  was  talking  of  a  misguided  aud  easily  excited  people,  it  was  better  to 
avoid  using  such  language. 
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November  8,  18.30. 

On  the  entrance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  into  the  house,  Lord  Althorp  expressed  a  wish 
to  ask  him  for  some  exfjlanation  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  alarming 
events  that  he  had  ever  known  in  the  course  of  his  public  experience.  He  was  de- 
sirous to  know  what  could  have  induced  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  expose  his 
Majesty  to  the  great  unpopularity  which  might  follow  from  his  disappointing  the 
expectations  of  thousands  of  his  faithful  subjects,  by  advising  his  Majesty  to  decline 
fulfilling  the  promise  he  had  made  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  to-morrow  ?  It 
was  not  in  London  alone  that  the  most  serious  effects  would  result  from  this  affair. 
The  alarm  which  the  intelligence  of  it  would  create  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  would  necessarily  be  excessive.  He  supposed  that  his  Majesty's  ministers 
had  not  taken  an  important  step  like  this  without  proceeding  on  the  most  authentic 
information,  and  without  the  m.ost  deliberate  consideration.  Were  it  not  so,  their 
conduct  would  deserve  the  severest  censure.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  begged 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  grounds  of  the  measure  which  he  had  adopted. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  however  anxious  he  might  be  fully  to  answer  the 
question  which  hud  been  put  to  him  by  the  noble  lord,  and  to  give  every  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  referred  to  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  give,  he  was  sure  the 
noble  lord  would  not  expect  from  him — he  was  sure  the  House  would  not  expect 
from  him — any  declaration  or  statement  that  might  be  prejudicial  to,  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with,  the  course  of  the  public  service.  The  letter  which  had  appeared  in 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  was  authentic,  and  the 
signature  to  that  letter  was  his.  That  letter  conveyed  the  f'eliberate  opinion  of 
his  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  that  they  hud  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  advise 
his  Majesty  to  postpone  the  visit  which  their  IMajesties  intended  to  pay  to  the  City 
of  London  on  Tuesday  next.  The  opinion  was  founded  on  the  firm  belief  enter- 
tained by  his  Majesty's  government,  that  a  collision  of  a  very  serious  nature  might 
take  place  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  public  peace.  Such  a  collision  was  at  all 
times  to  be  avoided ;  but  peculiarlj'  so  on  an  occasion  such  as  that  in  question.  If 
ever  an  anxiety  could  be  justly  entertained  to  avoid  such  a  collision,  it  must  be  at  a 
time  when  an  immense  concourse  of  innocent  and  unsuspecting  persons  were  assem- 
bled at  night,  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  to  witness  a  great  public  festival. 
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When  it  was  considered  that  such  an  evil  might  be  avoided,  since  there  was  no  ob- 
ligation that  the  festival  in  question  must  take  place,  and  when  to  that  was  added 
the  fact,  that  information  had  been  received  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  evil  dis- 
posed persons  to  make  that  festival  a  scene  of  tumult,  and  probably  of  bloodshed,  he 
thought  no  man  would  deny  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  give 
his  Majesty  the  advice  which  they  had  given.  It  was  his  firm  belief,  while  he  was 
ready  to  do  the  most  ample  justice  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  London,  wliile  he 
was  convinced  of  the  warmth  of  their  attachment  to  their  sovereign,  while  he  was 
perfectly  assured  that  the  most  implicit  reliance  might  be  placed  on  their  affection 
to  his  Majesty,  wliile  he  admitted  that  in  the  great  body  of  the  people  he  was  dis- 
posed to  place  the  most  unbounded  confidence — he  was  perfectly  persuaded,  that  if 
their  Majesties  were  to  visit  the  city  ot  London,  a  tumult  and  riot  would  ensue,  in- 
volving consequences  of  a  most  deplorable  character,  and  perhaps  leading  to  blood- 
shed. I  should  be  doing  (continued  the  right  hon.  baronet)  injustice  to  the  feelings 
and  character  of  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis,  if  I  did  not 
make  an  avowal  of  my  sincere  belief  in  their  loyalty  in  the  most  distinct  terms  ; 
yet,  though  my  information  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  their  zeal  and  affection  the 
utmost  confidence  may  be  placed,  it  also  made  me  pei'ceive  that  it  was  in  the  power 
— and,  unfortunately,  I  learnt  that  it  was  also  the  intention,  of  a  few  abandoned 
and  desperate  characters,  to  promote  disorder  and  tumult,  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  repress  by  night,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  inflicting  that  punishment  on 
the  innocent  which  ought  to  fall  upon  the  guilty  alone.  On  that  night  there  would 
be  in  the  streets  of  London  not  merely  many  good  citizens  and  loyal  men,  but  also 
an  immense  concourse  of  women  and  children.  Supposing  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  involve  a  part  of  the  town  in  darkness,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  attack 
upon  either  the  lives  or  the  property  of  a  part  of  his  INIajesty's  subjects,  in  what 
position  would  those  persons  who  are  intrusted  with,  and  are  responsible  for,  the 
peace  of  the  metropolis  be  placed,  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  force  in  the 
midst  of  a  mixed  crowd  of  unoffending  women  and  children  ?  If  such  a  collision 
can  be  avoided,  is  it  not  right,  is  it  not  jirudent,  is  it  not  the  bounden  duty  of  minis- 
ters to  take  such  measures  as  will  avoid  it  ?  I  have  now  to  inform  the  House,  that 
in  the  course  of  Saturday  and  of  Sunday  last,  a  variety  of  information,  from  various 
quarters,  came  into  my  office,  which  led  me  and  the  other  members  of  his  IMajesty's 
government  to  believe  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  great  tumult  arising  on 
Tuesday  next,  from  the  acts  of  a  desperate  and  abandoned  set  of  men,  who,  though 
few,  were  still  sufficient  in  number  to  create  very  general  and  extensive  alarm.  In 
the  course  of  Saturday,  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  of  London,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
metropolis  for  the  ensuing  year,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington a  communication,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  read  to  the  House,  being  will- 
ing to  afford  it  every  information  upon  this  subject  which  my  duty  will  permit  me 
at  present  to  disclose.  This  communication  was  received  by  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  Saturday  morning — 

"  Mr  Lord  Duke. — From  the  situation  of  Lord  Mayor,  to  which  I  have  been 
elected,  numberless  communications  are  made  to  me,  both  personally  aud  by  letter, 
in  reference  to  the  9th,  and  it  is  on  that  accouut  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
your  Grace. 

"  Although  the  feelings  of  all  the  respectable  citizens  of  London  are  decidedly 
loyal,  yet  it  cannot  but  be  known  there  are,  both  in  London  as  well  as  the  country, 
a  set  of  desperate  and  abandoned  characters,  who  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  circumstance  to  create  tumult  and  confusion.  While  all  of  any  respecta- 
bility in  the  city  are  vying  with  each  other  to  testify  their  loyalty  on  the  occasion, 
from  what  I  learn  it  is  the  intention  of  some  of  the  desperate  characters  above 
alluded  to,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  on  your  Grace's  person — 

l_Ve7y  loud  cheering,  mingled  icilh  considei'ahle  laughter^  from  the  Opposition 
benches].  Good  God!  A  sarcastic  cheer!  (continued  Sir  R.  Peel);  and  made, 
too,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  hearing  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has 
communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  an 
attack  would  be  made  on  his  Grace's  life  as  he  accompanied  his  Majesty  to  the  civic 
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festival!  And  from  an  officer  in  the  army,  too!  [^This  was  an  allusion  to  Colonel 
IJuvies,  ichosc  cheer  was  reinarkuhly  loud~\.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  individuals  as  to  the  official  acts  and  political  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  is  there  a  single  man  in  the  country — I  am  sure  that  the  gallant  colonel 
who  cheered  so  loudly,  when  tlie  heat  of  debate  has  passed  by,  will  be  among  the 
first  to  deprecate  such  attempts — is  there,  I  say,  a  single  man  of  the  slightest  respec- 
tability in  the  country,  who  would  wish  to  carry  his  political  hostility  to  such  an 
extent  ?     To  proceed,  however,  with  the  letter — 

"  While  all  of  any  respectability  in  the  city  are  vying  with  each  other  to  testify 
their  loyalty  on  the  occasion,  from  what  I  learn  it  is  the  intention  of  some  of  the 
desperate  characters  above  alluded  to,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack 
on  your  Grace's  person  on  your  approach  to  the  liall.  Every  exertion  on  my  part 
shall  be  used  to  make  the  best  possible  arrangement  in  the  city;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  feel,  that  should  any  violent  attack  be  made  in  one  quarter,  any  civil  force 
alone  might  not  be  sufficiently  effectual,  and  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty,  after 
what  I  have  heard,  did  I  not  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  your  Grace  the  pro- 
priety of  coming  strongly  and  sufficiently  guarded.  I  probably  may  be  considered 
giving  you  needless  trouble;  but  the  respect  which  I,  as  well  as  every  person  who 
really  wishes  the  welfare  of  the  country,  must  have  for  your  Grace,  and  the  grati- 
tude we  owe  you,  have  induced  me  to  adopt  this  coarse.     I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)         John  Key,  Lord  Mayor  elect.'' 

Here,  then,  was  an  intimation  from  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  of  London  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that   there  was  no- security  for  his  Grace,   on  his  visit  to  the  city, 
unless  he  came  provided  with  a  large  military  guard.     Would  it  be  fitting,  I  ask, 
for  his  Grace,  after  all  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  this  country,  to  be 
seen  going  to  Guildhall  accompanied  and  guarded  by  a  troop  of  soldiers?     Is  that 
a  salutary  state  of  things,   in  which  it  is   announced  that  a  minister  of  the  king 
cannot  go  to  meet  his  sovereign  at  Guildhall  without  being  exposed,  I  do  not  say  to 
the  usual  symptoms  of  popular  obloquy,  but   to   the  risk  of  an  attack  upon  his 
person?     But  this  is  not  all.     Intimations  reached  my  office  that  an  attack  was  to 
be  made  upon  his  Grace's  house  in  the  course  of  the  night,  when  the  police  were  at 
a  distance,  under  the  pretence  of  calling  for  lights  to  illuminate.     I  say,  that  any 
such  attack  must  be  accompanied  by  riot ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  suppress  such 
riot  by  force,  when  the  streets  are  filled  with  women  and  children,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  consequences  which  all  of  us  would  lament.     That,  however,  is  only  one 
of  the  causes  which  I  have  for  believing  in  the  possibility  of  such  an  attempt  at 
riot  taking  place.     Every  one  is  aware  that  there  exists  in  the  public  mind  con- 
siderable excitement  against  those  authorities  which  have  been  appointed,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  House,  to  maintain  the  public  peace — I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  body 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Police.     To  maintain  order  in  that  pro- 
cession, had  it  taken  place,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  draw  together  all  the 
civil  power  which  the  New  Metropolitan  Police  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  magis- 
tracy, it  being  desirable  to  resort  to  all  civil  means,  in  preference  to  military  means, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.     The  police  must   have  been   collected 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  line  the  procession  from  St.  James's-palace, 
from  which  his  Majesty  would  start,  to  Temple- bar,  where  he  would  enter  the  city. 
If  they  remained  on  duty  all  night,  then  those  parts  of  the  town  which  it  is  their 
special  duty  to  guard,  would  be  left  unprotected;  and  therefore,  if  there  were  any 
mischievous  designs  entertained  against  property,  those  designs   might  be  easily 
perpetrated.     If,  however,  each  party  of  the  police  remained  separated,  then  there 
would  be  grounds  to  apprehend  that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  civil  force  to 
maintain  order  in  the  line  of  procession,  on  an  occasion  when  not  only  the  ordinary 
population  of  the  metropolis  was  likely  to  assemble  upon  it,  but  also  a  vast  con- 
course of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.     I  am  now  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
inform  the  House,  that  in  the  course  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  last,  the  most  indus- 
trious attempts  were  made  in  various  quarters  to  inflame  the  public  mind  against 
the  new  police.     Thousands  of  printed  hand-bills  were  circulated,  some  of  which  I 
will  read  to  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  means  employed  to  inflame 
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the  people  against  that  portion  of  the  civil  force  which  is  entrusted  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  tranquillity.  These  are  not  written  papers,  drawn  up  by- 
illiterate  persons,  and  casually  dropped  in  the  streets,  but  printed  hand-bills,  not 
ill-adapted  for  the  mischievous  purposes  which  they  are  intended  to  answer.  One 
of  them  is  in  these  terms : — 

"To  arms,  to  arms! — Liberty  or  death! — London  meets  on  Tuesday  next,  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  lost  for  revenging  the  wrongs  we  have  sutfered  so  long;  come 
ARMED,  be  lirm,  and  victory  must  be  ours!  ! ! 

"  An  Englishman." 

Another  of  them  is  couched  in  the  following  terms: — 

"Liberty  or  Death !  Englishmen!  Britons!!  and  honest  men!!!  The  time  has 
at  length  arrived — all  London  meets  on  Tuesday — come  armed.  We  assure  you, 
from  ocular  demonstration,  that  6000  cutlasses  have  been  removed  from  the  Tower, 
for  the  immediate  use  of  Peel's  Bloody  Gang — remember  the  cursed  Speech  from 
the  Throne!! — These  damned  Police  are  now  to  be  armed.  Englishmen,  will  you 
put  up  with  this?  " 

Now,  after  hearing  the  inflammatory  language  of  these  hand-bills,  I  call  upon  the 
House  to  consider  how  great  the  likelihood  is,  that  after  the  police  had  returned  to 
their  ordinary  duties,  in  their  respective  portions  of  the  town,  a  desperate  attack 
would  be  made  upon  tiiem.  If  it  were  made,  it  would,  of  course,  be  resisted  by 
the  civil  force;  if  the  civil  force  were  insufficient  to  repel  it,  military  aid  would  be 
called  in;  and  then,  on  that  night  of  general  festivity  and  rejoicing,  in  the  midst  of 
crowds  of  unsuspecting  men,  women,  and  children,  there  might  be  resistance,  and 
if  resistance,  bloodshed,  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  civil  authorities. 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  experience  of  what  took  place  at  the  last  popular  assembly 
fortifies  the  impression  which  the  information  transmitted  to  my  office  originally 
created  in  my  mind — that  there  might  be  such  assaults  committed  by  the  people  on 
the  police.  The  last  public  procession  which  we  had  was  on  the  '2nd  of  November, 
the  day  on  which  his  Majesty  came  down  to  open  the  Session  of  Parliament.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  of  that  day,  the  police  having  attempted  to  apprehend  certain 
pei'sons  discovered  in  the  commission  of  crime,  were  violently  attacked  by  numbers  of 
the  lower  classes;  and  the  individual  who  aided  the  police,  by  giving  them  permission 
to  deposit  their  prisoners  in  his  house,  and  to  shelter  themselves  under  its  protection, 
had  his  house  attacked,  and  most  of  his  windows  broken.  The  next  morning  there 
came  before  the  magistrates  of  the  different  police  offices  in  the  metropolis,  not  less 
than  sixty-six  cases  of  assault  committed  in  the  course  of  that  night  on  the  police 
constables.  Of  those  sixty-six  there  were  ordered  to  find  bail  to  appear  at  the 
Sessions,  forty-two — there  were  fined,  or  in  default  of  payment  imprisoned,  nine- 
teen— there  was  remanded  one — there  were  discharged  on  their  own  recognisances 
two — and  there  were  also  two  absolutely  discharged.  Still  there  were  sixty-six 
cases  of  assault  committed  on  the  police  constables  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  November. 
Such  being  the  case,  when  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  hand-bills  which  I  have  just 
read  to  you  were  industriously  circulated,  directing  the  people  to  attack  the  police 
with  arms,  could  we,  as  ministers,  view  without  apprehension  the  consequences 
which  might  ensue  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  when  the  business  of  the  day 
was  concluded,  and  thepoliceconstables  were  separated  by  their  duty  in  their  respective 
districts  ?  If  unprovoked  attacks  were  made  upon  them,  and  I  have  decisive  evidence 
before  me  that  such  attacks  would  be  made  upon  them,  is  there  not  danger  that, 
in  exerting  the  energies  of  self-defence,  a  few  desperate  characters  might,  in  spite 
of  the  great  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  the  population  of  London,  have  provoked  con- 
sequences highly  injurious  to  the  public  tranquillity?  The  House,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  the  government  asks  for  no  new  law  to  repress  these  dis- 
orders, but  is  determined  to  enforce  the  old,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
We  feel  it,  however,  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  avoid  an  occasion  by  which,  in 
these  agitated  times,  any  collision  may  be  produced  between  the  constituted  autho- 
rities and  the  people.  I  know  the  disappointment  which  has  been  experienced  by 
the  necessity  of  postponing  the  civic  entertainment.  I  know  that  great  sacrifices 
have  been  made,  by  various  classes  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  to  pay  every 
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honour  to  him  chiring  his  visit  to  the  Ciiy.  I  was  this  day  waited  upon  by  the 
deputies  of  various  trades,  which  had  undertaken  to  protect  the  peace  during  various 
portions  of  tlie  procession,  and  I  could  not  hear,  without  regret,  the  expressions  of 
disappointment  which  they  uttered  at  finding  that,  though  tlieir  Majesties  had  full 
confidence  in  the  exertions  of  their  loyalty,  they  were  not  to  have  the  proud  grati- 
fication of  escorting  them  upon  their  entrance  into  the  city.  With  a  fidl  knowledge 
of  all  these  circumstances,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  disappointment  occasioned 
by  not  holding  this  festival  is  a  very  subordinate  consideration  indeed,  when  placed 
in  the  balance  against  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  These,  Sir,  arc  the 
grounds  on  which  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  government  came  to  the  unanimous 
res'Jution  of  advising  his  Majesty  that  this  occasion  should  not  be  given  for  assem- 
bling on  a  November  night  an  immense  concourse  of  people  of  all  descriptions.  I 
sincerely  believe,  that  if  they  were  assembled,  tlie  public  peace  would  be  disturbed. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  recourse  to  military  authority  might  be  necessary  for  its  pre- 
servation, and  that,  in  the  struggle  to  secure  it,  numbers  of  unsuspecting  and 
unoffending  persons  must  unavoidably  be  sacrificed.  If  such  results  were  probable, 
I  ask  again  whether  it  was  not  our  duty,  as  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
to  advise  his  Majesty  to  forego  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  the  city  of  London,  in 
order  to  spare  him  and  his  consort  the  permanent  pain  of  having  been  unconsciously 
the  cause  of  bloodshed  and  suffering  to  their  unoffending  subjects?  I  know  not 
whether  the  House  will  approve  of  the  course  which  we  have  adopted  upon  this 
occasion.  I  know  tliat  it  will  be  said  that  the  government  is  unpopular,  whilst 
his  Majesty  is  most  enthusiastically  beloved  by  his  people.  It  is  my  duty  to  bear 
that  taimt,  rather  than  forbear  from  giving  that  advice,  of  which  tlie  adoption  is 
calculated  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis — to  prevent  the  loss  of  life — 
and  to  prevent,  above  all,  any  addition  to  that  excitement  of  feeling  which  is  at  pre- 
sent so  much  to  be  deplored.  I  will  submit  to  any  taunt  founded  on  the  obloquy  or 
objectionable  character  of  the  ministry  among  the  peojtle,  rather  than  give  them  any 
cause  for  excitement  which  I  can  possibly  avoid." 

Mr.  Brougham  and  (Jolonel  Davies  having  spoken, — 

Sir  Robert  said,  that  however  tempting  the  occasion  might  be,  he  would  not  enter 
into  any  of  those  questions  of  party  feeling  which  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman 
had  raised  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  His  object  was,  to  co-operate  with  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  in  his  endeavour  to  calm  the  public  feeling. 
He  would  therefore  endeavour  to  abstain  from  replying  to  the  sarcasms  into 
which  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  so  naturally  fallen.  He 
cordially  admitted  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman's  intentions;  and 
he  wished  to  state,  in  the  most  clear  and  positive  terms,  that  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  had  put  a  correct  construction  upon  his  language.  "  I 
believe  with  him,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  that  the  King  and  Queen  might 
safely  go  to  Guildhall  to-morrow  without  any  other  inconvenience,  save  that 
arising  from  the  exuberant  loyalty  of  the  people.  I  believe  with  him,  that  from  one 
part  of  the  procession  to  the  other,  there  would  have  been  nothing  but  one  universal 
demonstration  of  loyalty  and  affection  to  their  Majesties.  I  believe  that  every  man 
possessed  of  property'  in  the  metropolis  would  have  been  ready  to  expose  himself  to 
any  danger  for  its  protection,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  peace.  I  know 
that  among  those  who  had  confederated  for  that  purpose  were  1,400  or  1,500  persons 
connected  with  the  first  houses  in  London.  So  far  am  I  from  wishing  to  have  it 
inferred  that  there  was  any  disloyalty  among  the  citizens  of  London,  that  I  now 
declare  my  sincere  conviction  to  be,  that  never  was  tliere  an  occasion  on  which  greater 
attachment  to  the  King,  and  a  stronger  disposition  to  maintain  the  public  peace, 
were  displayed.  Still  let  the  House  reflect  on  the  coT-dition  in  which  the  metropolis 
would  have  been  placed.  All  the  firemen  would  ha\^  been  engaged  as  guardians  of 
the  public  peace.  To  maintain  order  in  the  line  of  procession  all  the  ordinary  police 
of  London  must  have  been  on  duty  by  as  early  an  hoiu*  as  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  With  all  the  facts  which  came  to  the  knowlerlge  of  the  government,  I 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  leave  all  the  suburbs  of  London  exposed  to  plunder  for  the 
whole  of  to-morrow.  What  I  stated  in  my  former  sjjeech,  and  what  I  repeat  now 
is,  that  voluntarily  to  get  together,  on  a  November  evening,  a  large  concourse  of 
innocent  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  when  certain  agents  of  mischief  are 
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known  to  be  at  work,  may  be  productive  of  consequences  which  should  be  avoided 
if  possible.  The  gallant  officer  says,  that  in  spite  of  the  postponement  of  his  Majesty's 
visit,  the  attack  on  the  police  may  still  take  place  to-morrow  night.  It  may  so;  but 
then,  mark  the  difference.  The  association  of  the  people  to-morrow  night  will  be 
voluntary,  and  without  apparent  cause,  and,  now  that  warning  is  given,  must  be 
only  for  mischief;  whereas,  if  the  King's  visit  had  not  been  postponed,  the  associa- 
tion would  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  magistrates,  and  would  have  been,  as  far 
as  they  could  discriminate,  perfectly  innocent.  I  beg  pardon  for  again  intruding  so 
long  ujwn  the  House.  I  merely  rose  to  state,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
has  put  the  exact  construction  that  I  could  have  wished  upon  my  words;  and  that, 
if  any  opinion  has  got  abroad  that  there  is  disloyalty  in  London,  that  opinion  is 
quite  groundless.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  state  my  sincere  conviction,  that 
there  never  was  a  sovereign  on  the  British  throne  better  entitled  to,  and  more  in 
possession  of,  the  undivided  affections  of  his  people,  than  his  present  Majesty.  If  I 
omitted  to  state  that  circumstance  before,  it  was  only  because  I  thought  it  too 
notorious  to  require  mention." 

Later  in  the  evening,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  could  only  state,  that  on  Saturday 
two  aldermen  came  to  liiin,  as  from  the  city  authorities,  one  of  whom  was  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect,  and  the  other  a  gentleman,  who  said  he  was  deputed  by  the  late  Lord 
Mayor.  These  gentlemen  told  him,  tiiat  the  civil  power  in  the  city  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  asked  for  the  attendance  of 
a  body  of  the  military.  He  referred  these  gentlemen  to  the  Horse  Guards.  Now, 
after  receiving  such  a  communication  as  this,  and  listening  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  alderman  (Thompson),  he  must  say,  that,  considering  the  heavy  responsibility 
that  rested  with  him,  he  wished  that  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  would  be 
good  enough  to  depute  proper  persons  to  make  communications  to  the  government. 

lu  reply  to  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  could  not,  of  course,  know  what  authority  those  two 
gentleman  had,  but  they  certainly  represented  themselves  to  him.  as  authorized  to 
make  the  communication  he  had  mentioned.  One  of  them  being  the  Lord  Mayor 
elect,  and  the  other  acting  for  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
question  them  as  to  their  authority,  and  certainly  the  offices  they  filled  seemed  to 
point  them  out  as  very  fit  persons  to  make  such  a  communication,  for  to  them,  one 
might  naturally  suppose  would  be  left  the  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  had  been  assumed  that  the 
communication  of  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  had  been  the  only  one  that  had  been  re- 
ceived by  his  i\Iajesty's  government,  and  the  hon.  member  opposite  had  said  that  his 
Majesty's  government  should  have  ascertained  the  grounds  upon  which  that  com- 
munication was  made.  An  interview  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect  after  the  receipt  of  that  communication,  and  if  the  information  which  had 
reached  his  Majesty's  government  on  the  subject  had  been  solely  derived  from  him, 
ministers  would  certainly  have  paused  before  they  proceeded  to  act  upon  it;  but 
the  information  received  from  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  had  been  confirmed  bv  commu- 
nications from  at  least  twenty  other  different  quarters.  He  thought  that'  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect  had  acted  perfectly  right,  and  he  must  repeat  that  ministers  had  not 
come  to  any  resolution  till  after  an  interview  had  been  had  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  his  communication.  He  must  also  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  saying,  that  he  could  never  forget  the  honourable  and  candid  conduct  of 
the  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Denman)  that  evening;  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, surprise  him  (Sir  II.  Peel),  knowing,  as  he  did  in  common  with  every  other 
person,  the  high  and  honourable  character  of  that  learned  gentleman.  He  was 
gratified  but  not  astonished  at  hearing  the  sentiments  which  that  learned  gentleman 
expressed  respecting  the  attacks  upon  the  Duke  of  \Yellington,  as  well  as  the  brutal 
attacks  made  upon  humbler  but  very  useful  individuals.  They  were  sentiments 
which  might  draw  down  upon  him  some  unpopularity — he  spoke  of  unpopularity 
amongst  the  low  and  the  vulgar;  but  they  were  the  sentiments  of  all  respectable 
and  good  citizens  in  the  state. 
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RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR. 

November  9,  1830. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversational  discussion,  wliich  had  called  up  Sir  Robert 
Peel  several  times,  to  answer  questions,  &c.,  Sir  Robert,  in  reply  to  Sir  J.  Wrot- 
tesley,  said  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  conversations  and  remarks 
of  the  nature  which  had  just  been  made,  were  preceded  by  some  notice;  and  he  must 
be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  baronet  who  had  just  spoken, 
seemed  to  convey  some  reproach  upon  his  Majesty's  government  for  supineness  with 
reference  to  the  late  disturbances — a  reproach  the  most  entirely  unfounded  that 
could  possibly  be  uttered.  It  was  extremely  difficult  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
enforce  the  strictest  economy,  and  exercise  the  energy  that  should  belong  to  the 
governing  power  in  any  state.  Infantry  and  cavalry  were  to  be  disbanded,  scarcely 
a  soldier  was  to  be  allowed  in  aid  of  the  civil  power — government  were  compelled 
to  dismiss  the  yeomanry;  and  when  disturbances  arose,  they  were  told  that  they 
ought  not  to  leave  them" to  be  suppressed  by  the  constables,  but  ought  instantly  to 
crush  them  with  a  strong  hand.  He  would  call  upon  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  to 
say,  if  his  Majesty's  government  had  not  done  all,  under  the  circumstances,  which 
could  be  expected  of  it  for  the  suppression  of  those  disturbances?  He  had  further 
to  state,  that  though  at  a  great  public  inconvenience,  and  to  the  neglect  of  other 
pressing  matters,  the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury  was  at  the  present  moment  at 
Maidstone,  endeavouring  to  trace  the  causes  of  that  extraordinary  mystery  which 
had,  up  to  the  present  moment,  eluded  their  most  careful  investigation;  there  were 
also  at  Maidstone,  every  police  officer  who,  in  the  present  state  of  the  metropolis, 
could  be  spared.  To  this  he  had  to  add,  that  he  had  authorized  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county  to  call  out  and  embody  the  yeomanry,  rather  than  resort  to  the  regular 
military  force.  It  would  be  a  gross  error  to  suppose  that  the  disturbance  in  a 
neighbouring  county  was  local.  Its  object,  he  could  have  no  doubt,  was  general — 
the  fires  constituting  its  overt  acts,  were  neither  executed  by  the  hands,  nor  devised 
by  the  heads,  of  the  peasantry  of  the  county  of  Kent — no  suspicion  attached  to  the 
resident  population — the  whole  of  the  matter,  whatever  mighty  be  its  origin,  was 
devised  by  other  heads  than  theirs,  and  proceeded  upon  principles,  not  local,  but 
general.  Though,  up  to  the  present  moment,  no  detection  had  taken  place;  but  he 
did  hope  that  the  time  was  near  when  not  only  the  hands  by  which  the  offences 
were  committed,  but,  what  was  more  important,  the  heads  by  which  they  were 
devised,  would  be  brought  to  condign  punishment. 


CIVIL  LIST. 
November  12,  1830. 

In  a  debate  in  Committee  upon  the  Civil  List,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Mr. 
Brougham,  said, — 

The  observations  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  seem  to  me  to  call  for  some  reply 
— [Mr.  Brougham  here  rose,  as  if  to  leave  the  House,  but  Sir  R.  Peel  requested  him 
to  remain.]— It  is  certainly  unusual  for  a  member  to  charge  a  government  with 
sheer  stupidity  and  gross  ignorance;  and  when  a  vindication  is  about  to  be  attempted, 
for  him  to  leave  the  House:  but  I  do  not  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  member  to  remain 
in  his  place  that  he  may  hear  my  answer,  but  that  he  may  listen  to  a  charge  against 
him  of  gross  ignorance  on  his  part.  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  accuse  him  in  his 
absence,  and  I  therefore  entreated  him  to  retain  his  seat.  He  asserts  that  government 
have  been  guilty  of  gross  ignorance  and  want  of  the  common  knowledge  of  gram- 
matical construction— that  they  also  had  the  intention  to  mislead,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  put  into  the  king's  mouth  a  proposal  to  resign  all  interest  in  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  thus  exciting  an  expectation  that  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  among  others,  were  to  be  relinquished.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  contends  that  there  ouglit  to  have  been  contained  in  the  speech  a  distinct 
explanation  that  his  Majesty  did  not  mean  to  relinquish  his  interest  in  the  hereditary 
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revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster^  and  with  a  view  to  this  point,  it  is  material  to 
refer  to  the  language  of  former  sovereigns,  when  they  have  invited  the  settlement  of 
their  civil  list.  George  IV.  relinquished  his  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
the  Crown;  but  he  did  not  on  that  account  give  up  his  interest  in  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster;  on  the  contrary,  he  expressly  retained  them,  ami  in  his  speech 
to  parliament  in  1820,  he  said — "  The  first  object  to  which  your  attention  will  be 
directed  is,  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  and  of 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown — I  leave  entirely  at  your  disposal  my  interest 
in  the  hereditary  revenues."  George  IV.  did  not,  nor  did  he  mean  to  relinquish  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  nobody  supposed  that  he  did  mean  it;  there- 
fore, it  is  not  the  gross  ignorance  of  his  Majesty's  government  that  is  to  be  complained 
of;  but  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  which  has  led  him  to 
make  the  unfounded  accusation.  George  III.  also  in  his  speech  resigned  his  interest 
in  the  hereditary  revenue;  but  he  retained  his  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenue  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  speech,  therefore,  of  his  present  Majesty,  is  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  speeches  of  his  predecessors,  George  III.  and  George  IV.;  and 
I  contend  with  confidence,  that  the  present  government  are  not  chargeable  with  the 
gross  ignorance,  which  belongs  only  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  But  it  seems 
that  the  terms  "casual  revenues"  imply  the  relinquishment  of  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster." 

Mr.  Brougham:  I  contend  that  the  words  of  the  speech  imply  every  thing. 

Sir  R.  Peel:  And  I  contend  that  they  do  not.  I  suppose,  that  as  a  laAvyer  the 
hon.  gentleman  will  not  deny  that  the  construction  of  particular  phrases  is  to  be 
collected  from  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  I  refer  him  to  the  language  of  the  statute 
1  George  IV.,  to  establish  that  it  was  never  intended  that  the  accounts  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  duchj'  of  Lancaster  should  annually  be  laid  before  parliament,  like  the 
accounts  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  Gibraltar,  &c.,  which  it  was  provided  should  be 
presented  before  the  24th  March  in  each  year.  Here,  then,  is  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, giving  an  express  construction  to  the  words  "  casual  revenues;"  and  I  think  I 
have  shovi'n  that  these  words  cannot  be  held  to  apply  to  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  I  contend  therefore  confidently,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers 
cannot  be  justly  charged  with  gross  ignorance  and  stupidity  for  not  including 
those  revenues  in  words  to  which  former  speeches  and  acts  of  parliament  have 
given  a  definite  meaning,  excluding  those  revenues.  It  will  be  more  convenient 
on  a  future  occasion  to  discuss  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  for  a  select  com- 
mittee; though  neither  he  nor  the  hon.  and  learned  member  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  whether  that  committee  shall  have  power  only  to  examine 
accounts,  or  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records;  but  let  me  tell  them  that 
the  distinction  is  most  material.  The  whole  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  shows,  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  the  committee  had  power  to 
investigate  the  necessity  of  the  most  minute  items  of  expenditure;  nor  do  I  see,  what- 
ever object  the  noble  lord  may  have  in  view,  how  that  could  be  otherwise  answered. 
I  beg  to  state,  however,  that  at  no  period  has  parliament  yet  thouglit  fit  to  appoint 
a  committee  with  such  extensive  powers  to  enquire  into  the  Civil  List;  though  I 
will  reserve  until  the  proper  occasion  my  objections  to  the  nomination  of  a  com- 
mittee, now  first  proposed,  to  examine  every  particular  connected  with  the  Royal 
household,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  every  bill  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  has  been  pre- 
pared in  order  that  the  House  may  be  able  to  compare  the  estimate  of  the  present 
year  with  the  expenditure  of  the  past.  If,  however,  the  House  of  Commons  deems 
it  consistent  with  propriety  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  fit,  in  every  instance,  that 
the  money  laid  out  should  have  been  so  expended,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  such  a  course 
will  spare  the  King's  servants  some  labour ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  calculated 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  monarchy.  There  is  no  instance  of  the  appointment 
of  such  a  committee,  excepting  where  a  debt  was  incurred  by  the  Civil  List,  and 
where  resort  was  had  to  parliament  for  the  payment  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
accounts  already  produced,  and  those  that  will  be  laid  upon  the  table  this  evening, 
contain  so  full  an  explanation  of  every  item  of  charge,  that  I  cannot  believe  the 
House  will  not  be  as  competent  to  form  its  judgment  upon  every  point  on  which  its 
judgment  will  be  required,  as  if  a  committee  were  to  be  named,  with  the  limitations 
64— Vol.  IL 
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imposed  on  former  committees  on  the  same  subject.      On  this  question  the  House 
cannot  possibly  decide  until  it  sees  all  the  documents;  but  this  1  may  say,  that  the 
Kino-'s  government  would  have  been  justly  chargeable  with  an  attempt  to  throw 
the  responsibility  of  the  settlement  of  the  Civil  List  on  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
it  had  not  itself  proposed  the  estimate  of  what  it  thought  consistent  wtth  public 
economy,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  the  throne.     I  apprehend 
that  the  House  will  feel   that  we  have  pursued  a  course  both  accordant  with  pro- 
priety and  conformable  to  ancient  usage.      The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  com- 
plains of  the  complexity  of  the  accounts.     Now,  I  cannot  see  how  the  accounts 
could  be  simplified  by  merely  transferring  some  particular  items  from  one  account 
to  another.     Any  man  of  sense,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  act  of  par- 
liament, will  understand  that  those  expenses  have  no  connection  with  the  personal 
expenditure  of  the  sovereign.     It  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong  to  include  them 
in  the  Civil  List;  but  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  understand  how  their  omission  could 
serve  in  the  least  to  simplify  the  accounts.      The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says, 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  monarchy  to  include  in  the  Civil  List  expenses  which  are 
incurred  for  the  public  service,   and  not  for  the  personal  comfort  of  the  tsovereign, 
or  for  the  dignity  of  the  crown.      But,  Sir,  for  my  part,  1  think  it  by  no  means 
expedient   to   separate  the  personal   expenses  of  the  monarch   from   every  other 
expense.     Such  an  arrangement,  at  least,  would  be  contrary  to  that  which  has  been 
hitherto  adopted,  and  which  met  the  assent  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  of  many  other  eminent 
men  who  were  usually  opposed  to  the  ministers  of  their  day,  and  equally  alive  to 
preserving  the  welfare  and   independence  of  the  people,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
crown.     It  never  before  has  been  suggested  that  there  exists  any  necessity  to  make  a 
separation  of  those  articles  of  expenditure  which  are  apjjlied  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  splendour  of  the  crown  from  those  which  are  applied  to  the  service  of  the  state. 
I  am  sure.  Sir,  that  no  arrangement  could  be  made,  of  which  mischievous  and  artful 
persons  could  not  take  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  and  thoughtless.      Look  to  the  hand-bills  which  some  designing  persons 
have  found  means  to  circulate  extensively,  representing  the  Marquis  of  Bute  to 
receive  vast  sums  of  the  public  money,  while  the  truth  is,  that  nobleman  has  never 
received  from  the  public  one  farthing.     The  name  of  the  noble  Marquis  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  list  of  persons  who  are  described  as  receiving  immense  sums  from  the 
taxes.     Now,  Sir,  I  know  that  great  dissatisfaction  has  been  excited  among  the  least 
informed  of  the  people  by  those  gross  misrepresentations.      But  by  what  arrange- 
ments shall  we  be  able  to  prevent  mischievous  men  from  making  such  statements, 
and  ignorant  and  foolish  men  from  believing  them?     Now,  in  what  respect  is  con- 
fusion occasioned  by  the  present  arrangement?  and  in  what  degree  would  simplifi- 
cation be  effected  by  setting  aside,  in  a  separate  account  from  every  other  branch  of 
the  public  expenditure,  £400,000  or  £500,000,  or  whatever  sum  parliament  may 
see  fit  to  allow,  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  crown  ?     The  impression  on  my 
mind  is,  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be,  for  many  reasons,  inexpedient.     And 
so  far  as  public  economy  is  concerned,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  upon  what 
fund  those  other  expenses  (now  included  in  the  Civil  List)  are  charged  ;  for  there  is 
an  express  provision,  that  should  any  saving  be  e.ffected  in  them,  the  sum  saved  shall 
not  go  into  the  privy  purse,  but  shall  be  transferred  to  the  exchequer.     As  regards 
public  economy,  therefore,  1  say,  Sir,  there  is  no  difference  whether  those  expenses 
be  placed  in  this  account  or  in  that.     But  further,  Sir,  as  to  this  sura  of  ^400,000 
or  £500,000,  which  is  said  to  be  voted  for  the  personal  comfort  of  his  Majesty,  I 
deny  that  it  is  intended  to  contribute  to  his  personal  comfort.     It  is  voted  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  that  splendour,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  inseparably  connected, 
not  with  the  pei'sonal  comforts  of  the  King,  but  with  the  public  interest.     Is  the 
office  of  the   Lord  High  Steward,  or  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  any  other  of 
the  officers  of  the  household,  instituted  for  the  personal  comfurt  of  the  sovereign  ? 
Certainly  not.     They  ai-e  connecting  links  between  the  throne  and  the  aristocracy, 
and  unite  together  the  separate  bodies  which,  without  some  such  connection  and 
mutual  dependence,  might  come  into  hostility  and  conflict.     They  are  subservient 
to  that  dignity  which  the  sovereign  should  uphold  for  the  honour  and  interest  of 
the  nation,  and  which  he  sometimes  upholds  with  great  inconvenience  to  himself. 
Therefore,  Sir,  I  doubt  whether  it  be  expedient  to  make  an  entire  separation  of 
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the  expense  of  every  public  office  from  the  Civil  List,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  people 
in  a  separate  sum,  the  charge  vs^hich  they  pay  for  the  monarchy.  I  say  it  is  a  ques- 
tion rather  of  feeling,  or  at  most  of  expediency,  than  of  public  economy.  I  believe 
that  every  man  of  intelligence  in  the  kingdom  is  aware,  that  the  Civil  List  does  not 
merely  include  the  personal  expenses  of  the  monarch,  but  that  it  also  provides  for 
other  branches  of  the  public  service.  I  cannot  suppose  that  we  should  either  dispel 
illusion,  or  give  satisfaction  by  the  separation  proposed.  Even  the  advantages 
which  are  represented  as  likely  to  be  attained  by  that  arrangement  do  not  seem  to 
me  of  such  importance  as  to  counterbalance  the  inconveniences  which  would  result 
from  it.  However,  as  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee — whether  it  be  a  mere  Committee  of  Supply,  or  a  committee  of  more 
extended  powers,  such  as  the  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  has  proposed — for  that  oppor- 
tunity I  shall  reserve  the  fi'.rther  explanation  of  my  view  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Brougham  having  explained, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  again  rose,  and  said  that,  when  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
affirmed  that  a  charge  had  been  made  against  him,  he  seemed  to  forget  that  he  had 
put  them  (the  ministers)  upon  their  defence,  and  that  no  charge  had  been  brought 
against  the  hon.  and  learned  member  by  him  (Sir  R.  Peel),  except  in  retort  for  a 
charge  previously  brought  against  himself.  He  had  certainly  dwelt  upon  one  ex- 
pression used  by  the  learned  gentleman,  in  which  he  had  charged  the  ministers  with 
gross  ignorance.  Throughout  that  discussion  he  had  been  altogether  right,  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  altogether  wrong,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  support  his  construction  of  the  passage  in  the  King's 
speech  alluded  to.  The  revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall  were 
never,  he  contended,  understood  to  be  comprehended  in  the  phrase  "hereditary 
revenues  of  the  crown."  In  svu'rendering  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  to 
the  disposal  of  that  House,  his  late  Majesty  King  George  IV.,  had  used  the  expres- 
sion, that  he  surrendered  them  "  entirely,"  and  his  present  Majesty  had  said  the 
same  thing  in  other  words — namely,  that  he  surrendered  those  revenues  "  without 
reserve."  The  ditference  was  only  iu  the  phraseology — there  was  no  difference  of 
meaning.  The  words  of  his  Majesty's  speech  were  these : — "  I  place,  without  re- 
serve, at  your  disposal,  my  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues,  and  in  those  funds 
which  may  be  derived  from  any  droits  of  the  Crown  or  Admiralty,  from  the  West 
India  duties,"  &c.  &c.  Now,  he  would  ask  if  it  were  not  clear  that  his  Majesty 
would  have  enumerated  the  revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall 
amongst  the  others,  had  he  proposed  to  surrender  them  ?  (no,  no  !)  As  to  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Fox  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  the  question  of  the  Civil  List 
was  discussed,  the  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  in  parliament  when  Mr.  Burke  brought 
forward  the  act  by  which  the  Civil  List  was  divided  into  the  different  classes  of 
expenditure  which  it  contains  at  present ;  and  wdien  that  bill  was  before  the  House, 
Jlr.  Fox  did  not  dissent  from  the  arrangement.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Brougham)  asked  why  the  ministers  did  not  correct  the  mistake  respecting  the 
revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall.  On  the  second  evening  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  heard  that  mistake  corrected  by  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him.  If  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  not  in  the  House  on  that  occasion,  perhaps  he  was 
attending  to  his  duties  elsewhere;  but  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  in  the  House,  attending 
to  his  duty,  when  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester  (Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey)  asked  whether 
the  revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall  were  included  in  the  sur- 
render, and  it  was  distinctly  answ-ered  that  they  were  not. 
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November  15,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  H.  Sumner,  said,  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member,  that  four  or  five  hours  every  day  of  my  life  are  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  discover  the  perpetratoi's  of  these  atrocious  crimes.  I  know  that  volun- 
tary associations  have  been  formed  to  establish  watch  and  ward  in  many  threatened 
situations ;  and  I  believe  that  nothing  but  extraordinary  local  vigilance  will  provide 
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etfectual  security  against  these  abominable  offenders.  No  military  force,  no  yeomanry 
force,  can,  I  am  afraid,  defeat  the  wicked  designs  of  men  who  have  some  ulterior 
object  in  view  beyond  the  mere  redress  of  a  local  evil :  that  I  firmly  believe.  If 
any  measure  can  be  suggested,  by  forming  local  associations,  or  otherwise,  for 
which  the  assistance  of  parliament  or  of  government  may  be  necessary,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  give  it  every  possible  consideration.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
there  is  no  plan,  promising  to  be  effectual,  which  this  House  would  not  cheerfully 
sanction  in  order  to  terminate  a  system  so  disgraceful.  The  House  will  not  require 
me  to  disclose  the  measures  I  am  adopting  to  detect  the  perpetrators — to  do  so  would 
defeat  the  object  itself.  No  expense,  no  exertion,  on  my  part,  has  been  spared,  to 
bring  these  iniquitous  persons  to  justice.  If  any  difficulty  should  arise  in  forming 
voluntary  associations,  or  in  swearing  in  special  constables,  the  House  will,  as  I 
have  said,  be  ready  to  sanction  any  mode  of  removing  that  difficulty,  and  I  may  add, 
for  myself,  that  I  will  give  any  proposition  my  most  willing  attention. 

Mr.  Portman  observed,  that  as  the  law  stood  at  present,  special  constables  might 
be  sworn  in  by  magistrates. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  referred  to  the  statute  of  the  1st  Geo.  IV.,  which  enabled  magis- 
trates to  appoint  special  constables  under  certain  circumstances.  He  did  not  know 
that  it  applied  to  cases  where  there  was  a  mere  apprehension  of  tumult. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said — I  deeply  regret  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  connected  two  subjects  which  have  not  the  most  remote  relation  to  each 
other — dissatisfaction  with  the  government  and  the  legal  and  acknowledged  means 
of  showing  it — and  this  infamous  system  of  destroying  the  property  of  unoffending 
individuals.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  means  what  he  has  been  stating;  and  1  form 
that  opinion  of  the  construction  of  his  words  from  communications  he  has  himself 
made  to  me.  I  appeal  to  the  House,  whether  it  was  for  the  hon.  member  to  hold 
out  even  the  shadow  of  a  palliation  for  the  late  detestable  proceedings,  by  arguing 
that  the  ministers  are  unpopular? 
Mr.  Hume: — I  did  not. 

Sir  Robert  Peel: — The  hon.  member  said,  that  the  best  law  to  put  an  end  to  them 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  ministers.  Whatever  he  may  do,  I  acquit  those  who  feel  dis- 
satisfied with  government  of  any  participation  in  these  infamous  acts.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  thinking  man  in  the  community,  however  opposed  to  govern- 
ment, who  would  participate  in  these  excesses,  and  wlio  would  not  join  any  confede- 
racy to  put  an  end  to  them.  Whatever  cause  of  dissatisfaction  there  may  be,  there 
is  a  clear  distinction  between  that  dissatisfaction,  and  outrage  such  as  every  man 
laments.  The  hon.  member  states  truly,  that  voluntary  associations  have  been 
formed  in  various  situations,  to  take  precautions  against  crimes  of  this  nature:  and 
I  apprehend  it  will  be  found  that  magistrates  are  empowered,  on  any  reasonable 
apprehension  of  meditated  felony,  to  swear  in  special  constables.  I  am,  however, 
quite  ready  to  consider  any  further  suggestion,  by  a  temporary  law,  to  render  that 
power  more  effectual.  I  earnestly  recommend,  from  my  experience,  the  utmost  local 
and  personal  care;  for  I  believe  "that  these  crimes  have  been  frequently  committed 
through  the  agency  of  one  or  two  individuals  of  respectable  appearance — so  respect- 
able as  to  disarm  suspicion — unconnected  with  the  parish  or  village  where  the  fire 
takes  place.  Sucli  has  been  the  case  in  more  situations  than  one;  and  I  can  suggest 
nothing  but  extreme  local  vigikmce,  and  associations  among  the  inhabitants,  to  pro- 
tect their  own  property.  I  again  repeat,  that  every  measure  it  may  be  possible  for 
me  to  adopt,  without  local  knowledge,  shall  be  adopted.  I  am  prepared  to  consider 
any  rational  law,  for  any  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  the  House  would  allow  him  to  explain.  The  right  hon.  baronet 
had  certainly  mistaken  or  misrepresented  what  he  had  said.  At  least,  nothing  which 
had  fallen  from  him  could  have  been  sufficient  to  excite  much  irritation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  think  that  he  misrepresented  the  hon.  gentleman.  But  he 
must  have  greatly  misunderstood  him,  if  he  (Mr.  Hume)  did  not  say  that  "  no  Act 
of  Parliament  which  they  could  pass  would  have  any  effect  in  putting  down  the  dis- 
affection, unless  it  were  accompanied  by  concessions."  ******  He 
disclaimed  any  intention  to  misrepresent  the  language  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  or  to  put  a  false  or  an  unfair  construction  upon  it.  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
■wished  the  system  of  the  incendiaries  to  be  put  down,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  must  say,  that  the 
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observations  of  the  hon.  gentleman  were  but  little  calculated  to  effect  that  object, 
and  were  at  least  ill-timed. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  II.  Sumner,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  believed,  that  some  advantage 
might  be  gained  by  making  publicly  known  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  law  upon  that 
subject.  By  the  Act  of  1  Geo.  IV.,  c.  27,  for  increasing  the  power  of  magistrates 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  was  provided,  "  that  in  all  cases  where  it  should  be 
made  appear,  upon  the  oath  of  five  respectable  householders,  that  any  riot  or  other 
breach  of  the  peace  had  taken  place,  or  was  likely  to  take  place,  the  magistrates 
may,  by  precept  in  writing,  call  on  any  number  of  householders  to  act  as  special 
constables,  whenever  they,  the  magistrates,  shall  see  fit  and  necessary;  in  which  case 
it  is  competent  to  the  justices  at  the  sessions  to  order  the  expenses  incurred  by  such 
appointment  of  constables  to  be  paid  by  a  rate  upon  the  county."  Now,  according 
to  that  law,  when  the  magistrates  are  satisfied  that  reasonable  grounds  exist  for  sus- 
pecting that  incendiary  acts  are  meditated,  they  are  empowered  to  appoint  constables, 
and  charge  the  expenses  to  the  county. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MINISTERS. 

November  16,  1830. 

Alluding  to  the  defeat  of  ministers  last  night,  in  the  division  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Civil  List,  upon  an  amendment  proposed  on  Sir  Henry  Parnell's  motion, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  rose  and  spoke  as  follows: — "  Sir, — The  deep  and  unfeigned 
respect  which  I  owe  to  this  House  induces  me  to  take  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
of  publicly  stating,  here  in  my  place,  that,  in  consequence  of  what  occurred  last 
night,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  wait  upon  the  king,  and  humbly  and  respectfully  to 
inform  his  Majesty,  that  I  perceive  it  is  no  longer  in  my  power  to  undertake  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  so  far  as  the  administration  of  those  affairs  depends 
upon  me,  either  with  satisfaction  to  my  own  feelings,  or  with  perfect  advantage  to 
the  country.  Sir,  his  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the  resignation 
thus  tendered  on  my  part,  and  I  have  to  inform  the  House,  therefore,  that  I  con- 
sider myself  as  holding  the  seals  of  the  Home  Department  only  until  his  Majesty 
shall  have  been  enabled  to  appoint  a  successor  to  me  in  the  office  which  I  have 
resigned.  The  same,  Sir,  is  the  case  with  the  other  members  of  the  government. 
They  all  consider  themselves  as  holding  their  respective  offices  only  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  appointed. 

L'ird  Althorp  and  Mr.  Brougham  having  spoken, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  I  feel  it  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  misunderstand- 
ing, to  trespass  again  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  am 
not  apprehensive  of  any  thing  I  have  said  being  misunderstood  here  :  but  in  order  to 
guard  against  any  misapprehension  going  forth  to  the  country,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
notice  one  expression  which  fell  from  the  noble  lord  (Althorp)  opposite.  I  know 
very  well  what  the  noble  lord  meant,  but  out  of  doors  the  expression  to  which  I 
allude  may  possibly  be  misconstrued.  The  noble  lord  said,  "  There  is  no  longer 
any  administration  in  existence."  This  is,  no  doubt,  in  effect  true ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  generally  known  and  understood,  that  until  my  successor  is  appointed,  I  am  in 
full  possession  of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ; 
and  that  I  am  quite  prepared,  if  public  necessity  should  require  me,  to  exercise 
that  authority  to  its  utmost  extent,  being  quite  confident  that  I  shall  receive  the 
support  of  this  House  and  of  the  country  if  I  exert  that  authority  in  any  case  in 
which  the  public  welfare  calls  for  the  exertion  of  it. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  I  assure  the  right  hon.  secretary  that  I  did  not  misunder- 
stand him.  God  forbid  that  I  should  have  imputed  to  hirn  any  disposition  to  allow 
the  public  service  to  suffer  injury  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which  are  about 
to  take  place.  All  I  meant  was,  that  under  such  circumstances,  motions  of  so 
much  importance  as  that  of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  have  never  been  discussed 
in  parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  my  explanation  was  intended  to  prevent  misconception  out  of 
doors.     I  was  well  aware  that  the  noble  lord  had  not  misunderstood  me. 
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DR.  PHILLPOTTS,  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

November   17,   1830. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Sir  J.  Graham,  relating  to  the  proposed  election  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Phillpotts  as  bishop  of  the  see  of  Exeter,— 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  tliat  his  Majesty's  pleasure  had  been  taken  respecting  the 
issuing  of  the  conge  cTelire  for  the  election  of  Dr.  Phillpotts,  before  his  Majesty's 
government  had  been  dissolved,  and  before  the  notice  to  which  the  hon.  baronet 
had  referred  had  been  given,  and  his  Majesty's  intentions  had  been  notified,  previous 
to  the  giving  of  that  notice,  to  Dr.  Phillpotts,  respecting  the  living  of  Stanhope  in 
commendam;  the  instruments  for  the  conge  cVelire  had  been  accordingly  completed  ; 
but  no  steps  had  been  taken  respecting  the  granting  of  the  living  of  Stanhope  in  com- 
rnendam,  and  no  steps  would  be  taken,  until  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Phillpotts  had 
taken  place.  He  should  not  feel  himself  justified  in  expediting  the  passing  of  any 
such  instrument.  He  should  not  feel  himself  warranted  in  departing  from  the  usual 
course,  and  therefore,  until  the  consecration  had  taken  place,  he  should  not  take  any 
steps  for  the  issuing  of  an  instrument  for  the  holding  of  the  living  in  question  in 
commendam.  Probably  his  Majesty's  government  would  be  completed  before  that 
time,  and  he  should  not  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  any  such  step  respecting 
such  an  instrument.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  say,  that  with  regard  to  any  in- 
strument upon  which  his  Majesty's  pleasure  had  been  taken  previous  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  ministry,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty,  as  secretary  of  state,  though  holding 
the  seals  of  office  only  jvo  tempore.,  to  transmit  to  his  Majesty  such  an  instrument 
for  his  Majesty's  signature.  At  the  present  moment,  there  were  various  instruments 
passing  through  the  Home  Office,  respecting  which  his  Majesty's  pleasure  had  been 
already  taken.  This,  however,  he  would  state,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  hon. 
baronet,  that  he  might  be  assured  that  nothing  would  be  done  secretly  respecting 
this ;  but  that,  in  the  event,  which  was  very  improbable,  of  his  (Sir  Robert  Peel's) 
holding  the  seals  of  office  wlien  that  instrument  was  to  be  made  out,  he  should  give 
him  previous  notice,  and  the  fullest  information  which  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  bring  that  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  House.  It  was  extremely  improbable, 
as  he  had  already  said,  that  he  should  still  hold  the  seals  of  office  then.  He  could 
not  promise  that,  in  such  an  event,  he  would  depart  from  the  usual  course ;  but  he 
repeated,  that  he  would  give  the  hon.  baronet  notice  before  any  step  should  be  taken 
for  making  out  the  instrument.  He  was  aware  that  any  delay  in  the  discussion  of 
the  hon.  baronet's  motion  would  be  most  disagreeable  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  after 
the  notice  which  had  been  given  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  After  that  notice  it  would 
be  most  disagreeable  to  him  if  his  friends  in  that  House  should  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  soon  as  possible,  of  stating  the  reasons  upon  which  he  grounded  his 
defence. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 

November  18,  1830. 

On  the  bringing  up  of  a  petition  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  from  the  parish  of  St. 
John,  Southwark, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  if  he  had  remained  in  office,  and  if  any  one  had  proposed 
that  a  select  committee  should  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  efficiency  of  the 
police,  and  whether  the  charge  for  it  could  be  reduced,  he  should  not  have  had  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  acceding  to  such  a  proposition.  He  should,  on  the  contrary, 
be  most  ready  to  acquiesce  in  it;  not  because  the  expense  of  the  police  had  in  the 
sHghtest  degree  shaken  his  conviction  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some 
such  force  should  exist  for  the  preservation  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  great  metropolis,  but  because  he  should  be  glad  to  be  aflbrded  the 
public  opportunity  of  examining  into  every  proceeding  connected  with  the  new 
establishment,  its  mode  of  appointment,  its  arrangement,  the  real  amount  of  the 
expense  which  was  incurred  for  it,  and  of  having  a  comparison  drawn,  both  on  the 
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score  of  expense  and  efficiency,  between  the  present  improved  system  of  police  and 
that  which  formerly  existed.  He  should  be  glad  to  be  afforded  such  an  opportunity, 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  gross  misrepresentations  which  had  been 
spread  abroad  by  interested  persons  on  tliis  subject.  If,  therefore,  any  such  com- 
mittee should  have  been  proposed,  he,  for  one,  should  have  been  most  happy,  if  he  had 
continued  in  office,  to  second  the  motion,  as  he  felt  convinced  that  the  result  of  the 
evidence  which  would  be  produced  beiore  that  committee,  would  be,  to  establish  in 
every  respect  the  great  claims  which  the  new  police  possessed  upon  the  public  approba- 
tion and  confidence.  People  supposed  that  the  sole  object  of  the  new  police  establish- 
ment in  London,  was  to  keep  watch  upon  individual  houses.  Now  no  police,  no 
matter  how  constituted,  could  do  so  effectually,  if  the  individual  inhabitants  of  such 
houses  did  not  respectively  exert  themselves  a  little  to  protect  their  own  property. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  within  the  last  few  months,  in  consequence  of  his 
Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  there  had  been  various  public  occasions, — such 
as  reviews,  and  other  public  exhibitions, — upon  which  immense  crowds  of  people  had 
been  assembled,  and  in  all  such  instances  the  most  perfect  order  had  been  maintained 
by  means  of  the  new  police.  It  was  obvious  at  once,  that  in  a  population  such  as 
existed  in  this  metropolis  of  upwards  of  1,200,000  persons,  there  should  be  some 
civil  means  for  preserving  order  and  regularity.  If  no  such  civil  means  existed,  the 
only  alternative  would  be  the  maintenance  of  an  immense  military  force,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  army  estimates  and  expenditure.  If  he  had  been 
rightly  informed,  the  most  perfect  order  and  regularity  had  been  maintained  by  the 
new  police  on  the  occasions  to  which  he  had  alluded;  and  he  had  not  heard,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  number  of  persons  that  had  been  congregated  on  those  occa- 
sions, that  a  single  accident  had  occurred.  He  undoubtedly  thought,  that  it  might 
be  made  a  question  whether  a  portion  of  the  charge  for  the  police  might  not  be  fairly 
borne  by  the  country  at  large.  He  believed  that  if  the  expense  for  the  police  had  been 
limited  to  6d.  in  the  pound,  they  would  not  have  heard  a  word  about  the  unconstitu- 
tional nature  of  that  force.  He  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  police 
establishment  at  a  less  charge  than  that  now  incurred  for  it ;  and  if  that  charge  was  to 
continue  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  tax,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  it  below  8d. 
in  the  pound.  He  must  say,  that  when  complaints  were  made  of  a  charge  of  2s.  6d. 
in  the  pound  being  imposed  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  local  police,  that 
such  a  charge  was  not  countenanced  by  the  law.  The  maximum  charge  was  fixed  by 
the  Act  at  8d.  in  the  pound  ;  and  if  the  overseers  of  the  different  parishes  asked  the 
inhabitants  to  pay  2s.  6d.  on  account  of  the  new  police,  he  would  tell  them  that  the 
overseers  had  no  legal  authority  to  levy  more  than  8d.  for  that  purpose.  He  knew 
that  a  great  misunderstanding  prevailed  in  the  public  on  that  subject,  ami  he  thought 
it  right  to  say  thus  much  with  a  view  to  remove  it.  lie  was  afraid  that  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  a  committee,  if  the  charge  were  still  to  be  defrayed  by  local  taxa- 
tion, would  not  be  to  reduce  its  amount.  He  hoped  that  a  committee,  if  one  shovdd 
be  appointed,  would  enter  minutely  into  every  portion  of  the  financial  question  with 
regard  to  this  force — that  it  would  consider  the  amount  of  the  wages— the  mode  of 
forming  the  various  corps;  and  that  it  would  examine  into  the  condition  of  every 
class  of  the  police,  and  that  it  would  consider  whether  it  was  possible  to  produce  an 
efficient  and  respectable  corps  for  less  than  the  present  charge.  Pie  did  not  think 
that  such  a  force  could  be  produced  for  a  less  charge  ;  but  if  it  could,  and  he  had 
continued  in  office,  no  man  would  have  been  more  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  sugges- 
tions from  a  committee  to  attain  that  object.  The  chief  objection  which  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  been  urged  against  the  plan  of  the  new  police  was,  that  the  amount  of 
salary  was  not  such  as  would  secure  respectable  persons  to  fill  situations  in  it.  A 
guinea  a-week  was  the  salary,  subject  to  certain  deductions  for  lodgings,  and  other 
matters.  One  great  object  in  the  formation  of  the  new  police  establishment  was, 
that  having  removed  it  from  the  power  of  tlie  local  authorities.  Parliament  might 
always  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  its  power  of  inspection  over  it,  and  that 
from' time  to  time  the  various  matters  connected  with  it  should  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  that  House.  He  conceived  that  the  period  had  hardly  arrived  for  the 
institution  of  such  an  enquiry;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  excitement  of  the  public 
mind  was  such  as  had  been  represented,  let  a  committee  be  appointed,  for  he  would 
maintain  that,  having  taken  away  the  local  authority  over  the  police,  that  House  was 
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bound  to  institute  any  enquiry  which  might  be  necessary  on  the  subject.  He  would 
say,  as  secretary  of  state,  that  if  the  police  force  was  not  honestly  managed  and  con- 
ducted, it  would  be  a  curse,  instead  of  being  an  advantage,  to  the  public.  He  was 
therefore  of  opinion  that  a  parliamentary  committee  should  from  time  to  time  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  subject,  not  with  a  view  to  throw  any  doubts  upon  the  general  effi- 
ciency of  the  new  police,  but  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  improvements  might 
not  be  made  in  the  efficiency  and  arrangement  of  that  force.  With  regard  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  parishes,  they  had  been  always  properly  attended  to  ;  he  had 
shown  no  favour  in  the  appointment,  and  he  was  sure  that  every  gentleman  in  that 
House  must  know  that  he  had  not  prostituted  the  appointments  in  the  new  police  to 
any  private  purpose.  The  parishes  should  understand  that  they  could  recommend 
individuals  who  were  qualified  for  the  situation,  and  that  their  recommendations 
would  be  attended  to,  as  well  as  those  from  any  other  quarter.  But  if  the  parishes 
were  to  recommend  those  they  thought  fit,  and  if  there  was  to  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  complying  with  their  recommendation,  the  effect  would  be  to  give  to  the 
parishes  a  control  over  the  appointment  of  the  police,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
act  to  take  out  of  their  hands.  The  effect  would  be  to  do  away  with  all  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  new  police  establishment,  and  to  do  away  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole  metropolitan  police  being  placed  under  the  control  of  one  head,  upon 
which  arrangement  the  efficiency  of  the  present  public  establishment  so  entirely  de- 
pended. At  the  same  time  he  thought  that  there  should  be  always  a  ready  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  that  head  to  act  in  c(mcert,  and  co-operate  with  the  parish 
authorities. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  afterwards  gave  notice,  that  immediately  after  the  Christmas  re- 
cess he  would  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  on  the  subject.  He 
repeated,  he  would  move  for  such  a  committee,  not  from  any  doubts  which  he  enter- 
tained of  the  efficiency  of  the  new  police,  but  because  he  was  anxious  that  the  whole 
establishment  should  be  examined. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wyse,  observed,  that  the  hon.  member  was  mis- 
taken, since  the  expense  of  the  constabulary  force  in  Ireland  was  not  supported  by 
local  taxation  alone.  A  considerable  part  of  the  expense  of  that  establishment  was 
taken  from  the  consolidated  fund.  He  would  now  refer  again  for  one  moment  to 
the  expense  of  the  new  police  establishment,  in  order  to  say,  that  by  the  terms  of 
the  act  which  he  had  introduced  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  police,  an  account 
was  to  be  laid  before  parliament,  within  thirty  days  of  its  assembling,  of  the  real 
amount  of  the  sums  paid  by  each  parish  on  account  of  the  new  police.  That  pro- 
vision referred  to  the  meeting  of  parliament  after  December ;  and  therefore,  when 
parliament  did  again  assemble  he  should  move  for  that  account,  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  the  sums  stated  to  have  been  paid  for  the  new  police  had  not  been 
really  required  for  that  purpose. 


NEW  MINISTRY. 

November  22,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reference  to  the  hon.  member's  allusion  to,  and  implied  want 
of  vigilance  and  promptitude  in  the  late  cabinet,  with  respect  to  the  disturbances 
existing  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  could  only  say,  that  every  aid  which  it  was 
possible  for  the  counties  in  question  to  receive  from  the  military  force  at  the  disposal 
of  government,  they  had  received  ;  that  every  suggestion  of  the  local  magistracy — 
every  suggestion  calculated  to  stop  the  evil — had  been  adopted  by  the  late  govern- 
ment, which  paid  the  most  undivided  attention  to  the  case.  Where  parties  locally 
interested  co-operated  with  government — where  the  disposition  towards  disturbance 
had  been  promptly  met  by  them — it  was  always  suppressed.  He  had  seen  indivi- 
duals, unsupported  by  any  force,  refuse  to  sign  papers  guaranteeing  a  reduction  of 
rents  and  tithes,  and  he  knew  of  no  one  case  of  personal  violence  having  been  offered 
to  such  individuals,  who  were  uniformly  successful  in  their  resistance  to  such  law- 
less demands.  In  all  case  of  this  nature  the  rioters  had  retired,  threatening  perhaps 
to  return  on  a  future  day,  but  they  did  not.     No  doubt,  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
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military  and  local  force  to  support  persons  who  acted  thus,  and  repress  disturbance, 
Parliament  would  be  at  least  as  much  in  fault  as  the  late  government,  for  having 
compelled  ministers  to  adopt  dangerous  reductions.  He  repeated,  every  thing  which 
it  was  possible  to  do  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  despatching  detachments  of  the 
military,  and  sending  portions  of  the  police  of  tlie  metropolis  (although  that  was  a 
body  intended  for  other  purposes),  to  aid  the  local  force  where  the  exigency  called 
for  such  assistance.  Every  species  of  civil,  military,  and  legal  assistance  had  been 
promptly  given  to  the  local  magistracy. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  afterwards,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Baring,  ventured  to  say,  that  if  a  pro- 
posal had  been  made  by  government  last  year  to  increase  the  military  force  of  the 
country,  in  anticipation  of  disturbances  such  as  now  existed, — he  ventured  to  say 
that  the  proposal  would  not  have  met  the  approbation  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  The 
hon.  member  had  said,  the  disorders  might  still  be  put  down,  and  in  this  sentiment 
he  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  gentleman.  Indeed,  he  saw  no  reason  for  apprehension. 
He  thought  that,  even  without  reference  to  a  military  force,  the  fact  of  every  man 
that  was  menaced  being,  as  was  doubtless  the  case,  prepared  to  fight  in  defence  of 
his  property,  was  sufficient  without  such  an  effort.  If  aggressions  were  met  by  a 
pusillanimous  compliance,  no  military  force  would  suffice  to  put  down  the  dis- 
turbances. Every  man  who  had  landed  property  had  dependents  more  or  less 
numerous — let  him  arm  them,  and  they  would  repel  all  aggression.  A  case  had 
occurred  in  which  this  was  done,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  put  down  a  riot. 
Let  others  follow  the  example,  and  refuse  to  make  concessions  to  tumultuous  vio- 
lence, and  he  would  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  there  existed  a  military  force 
sufficient  (when  thus  aided)  to  put  down  the  disturbances.  But  without  that,  all 
the  military  and  civil  force  that  could  be  brought  to  act — all  the  efforts  of  a  Secretary 
of  State — were  as  nothing.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  perilous  state  of  things  if  every 
thing  depended  upon  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  an  individual  sitting  in  an  office  at 
Whitehall.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  any  other  functionary, 
to  act  with  advantage  in  such  cases,  unaided  by  the  suggestions  of  the  local  ma- 
gistracy. 


SALARIES,  PENSIONS,  NATIONAL  DISTRESS. 
December  6,  1830. 

In  a  conversational  discussion,  originated  by  Mr.  Waithman,  relating  to  salaries, 
pensons,  and  national  distress, — 

Sir  Robert  Peee,  rising  after  Mr.  George  Robinson,  said,  he  thought  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  shown,  by  his  own  observation,  that  such  an  enquiry  as  he  bad 
recommended  would  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  He  had  mentioned  one  topic 
on  which  he  desired  a  special  enquiry,  namely,  the  operation  of  taxation  in  pro- 
ducing the  general  distress.  For  that  he  wanted  a  special  committee.  If  a  com- 
mittee|were  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  general  distress,  that  cause 
would  undergo  investigation;  and  was  he  to  be  told  that  it  would  be  possible  for  one 
committee  to  enquire  into  all  the  causes  of  distress  ?  Tliat  one  committee  would 
have  to  enquire  into  the  effect  of  the  corn-laws — of  the  poor-laws — into  the  effect 
of  taxation;  and,  after  having  enquired  into  the  effects  of  all  these  things,  it  would 
have  to  find  out  remedies  for  the  distress.  If,  however,  a  committee  could  be  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  subjects  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for  Callington, 
he  thought  it  would  be  beneficial.  The  time  was  come  when  it  would  be  most 
expedient  for  the  House  to  institute  some  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
districts,  and  into  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  in  the  southern  counties ;  and 
particularly  into  the  practical  operation  and  administration  of  the  poor-laws.  An 
enquiry,  limited  to  the  defects  of  the  administration  of  those  laws,  might  be  most 
useful,  and  he  would  willingly  go  into  it,  without  any  reference  to  party  or  politics, 
but  solely  with  a  view  to  better  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  was  of 
great  importance  to  get  a  few  facts,  so  that  the  present  condition  of  the  labourer  in 
some  counties — in  the  weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  for  example — might  be  contrasted 
with  his  condition  in  other  counties,  under  different  physical  circumstances,  and  with 
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his  condition  in  past  times.  He  should  like,  also,  to  contrast  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  those  districts  where  wages  were  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and 
where  roundsmen  were  common,  with  their  condition  in  those  districts  where  the 
wages  of  the  labourers  were  wholly  paid  by  the  employer,  and  roundsmen  were 
unknown.  The  practical  operation  of  the  two  systems  would  then  be  accurately 
known,  which  would  be  of  great  use.  He  would  enquire  also  into  the  influence  of 
rents,  and  into  their  amount.  At  present,  it  was  generally  stated  that  high  rents 
had  contributed  to  the  distress.  That  was  not  his  opinion;  but  in  the  committee 
those  who  supported  that  opinion  could  be  heard,  and  the  landowners  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  proving  its  incorrectness.  The  committee  might  enquire,  too, 
into  the  probability  of  our  population  finding  a  vent  in  our  colonies  of  North 
America.  A  gentleman,  who  had  been  sent  thither  to  make  enquiries  into  the 
quantity  of  land  yet  unajjpropriated,  and  into  the  best  conditions  of  making  grants, 
had  lately  returned,  and  lie  had  made  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  ;  and  a  committee,  having  his  information,  might  examine  how  far  volun- 
tary emigration  might  be  looked  to  as  a  means  of  relief.  If  he  only  had  complete 
information  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  two  or  three 
counties,  and  their  condition  in  the  same  counties  forty  years  ago,  and  some  know- 
ledge of  their  condition  in  other  counties,  he  would  not  say  that  some  remedy  for  the 
distress  might  not  be  devised  ;  for  he  still  remained  of  opinion,  that  a  correct  arrange- 
ment of  a  i'ew  prominent  and  leading  facts  was  the  best  foundation  for  future  mea- 
sures. If  he  were  placed  in  the  committee,  he  should  make  it  his  object  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  enquiry ;  and  the  public  time  of  public  men  could  not  be  better 
employed  than  in  investigating  such  a  subject. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  said  he  hoped  it  would  be  under- 
stood that  he  attributed  the  present  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  to  no 
particular  persons,  nor  did  he  speak  of  it  as  caused  by  the  fault  of  any  body  of  men. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  had  been  gradually 
deteriorating  for  several  years  past,  but  he  did  not  attribute  that  as  a  fault  to  any 
one  class.  He  wished  it  also  to  be  understood,  that  he  had  never  once  thought  or 
said,  that  the  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  was  caused 
by  the  conduct  of  the  upper  classes. 


THE  CIVIL  LIST. 
December  7,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  addressed  himself  to  Lord  Althorp  across  the  table,  and  was 
understood  to  say,  that  as  the  order  of  the  House  had  already  been  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  upon  the  civil  list,  his  Majesty's  ministers  ought  to 
move  to  rescind  that  order,  and  then  to  appoint  another  committee,  as  it  would  be 
very  irregular  and  improper  to  keep  the  present  committee  in  abeyance,  merely  upon 
a  private  understanding  that  the  noble  lord  was  preparing  papers,  and  getting 
ready  proi)ositions  to  lay  before  it.  He  apprehended  that  another  committee  could 
not  be  appointed,  nor  could  the  subject,  with  propriety,  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  present  committee,  unless  the  House  first  rescinded  the  order  for  its  appoint- 
ment. 

In  reply  to  some  hostile  animadversions  by  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Sir  Robert  Peel  arose, 
and,  thus  expressed  himself: — ]Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  heard  such  a  speech  as  that  in 
my  life.  Is  it  for  the  hon.  gentleman,  because  I  chose  to  put  a  question  to  his 
Majesty's  ministers  on  the  course  they  mean  to  pursue,  to  Icoture  me? — Does  the 
hon.  gentleman  consider  himself  entitled  to  lecture  me,  I  say,  upon  throwing  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  his  IMajesty's  government?  Impediments! — what  impediments 
have  I  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  noble  lord?  The  noble  lord  may,  perhaps,  be 
perfectly  reasonable,  perfectly  right  in  his  wish,  that  government  should  have  time 
to  consider  what  civil  list  they  will  propose  to  the  committee,  and  that  the  committee 
shall  not  meet  until  the  proposition  is  ready  to  be  made.  But  what  I  say  is,  that  an 
order  of  the  House  is  already  made,  that  a  select  committee  be  appointed,  and  yet 
the  noble  lord  says  he  shall  not  be  prepared  to  make  any  proposal  to  that  committee 
uatil  after  the  Christmas  recess;  and  therefore  two  months  must  elapse  before  the 
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committee  can  sit  with  effect.  If  this  be  so,  surely  there  ought  to  be  some  distinct 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  sanction  the  non-meeting-  of  the  committee. 
The  hon.  gentleman  says,  because  I  was  against  the  appointment  of  that  committee, 
I  ought  to  be  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord.  Sir,  we  are  to 
consider  the  orders  of  the  House,  and  not  the  sentiments  of  individuals.  If  the 
noble  lord  thinks  that  the  committee  ought  not  to  meet  till  after  the  Christmas 
recess,  this  postponement  should  have  the  direct  sanction  of  the  House. 

After  some  unimportant  remarks  from  Lord  Althorp,  and  one  or  two  other  mem- 
bers, the  conversation  dropped. 


GRAND  JURIES  IN  IRELAND. 

December  9,  1830. 

In  a  debate  upon  certain  resolutions,  moved  by  Sir  John  Newport,  on  the  subject 
of  grand  juries  in  Ireland, 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  course  of  the 
proceeding  rather  then  on  tlie  substance  of  the  motion.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had 
proposed  hve  resolutions  in  detail,  calling  on  the  House  to  affirm  several  imiiortant 
matters.  The  House  should  be  careful  how  it  affirmed  those  matters  ;  and  he  would 
therefore  suggest  that  it  would  be  better,  before  affirming  those  matters,  that  the 
House  should  see  the  resolutions  in  print,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  well  consider- 
ing the  subject.  He  objected,  then,  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  right  hon.  baronet. 
The  object  of  the  resolutions  was  to  declare  that  the  lessee  sliould  not  pay  the  cess, 
which  should  be  paid  by  the  lessor.  He  wished  the  House  of  Commons  to  declare 
that  the  occupier  ought  not  to  pay  the  assessment ;  but  surely  the  interval  between 
the  House  of  Commons  making  that  declaration  and  passing  a  bill  to  impose  the 
payment  on  the  other  class,  should  be  as  short  as  possible.  When  the  right  hon. 
baronet  remembered  the  agitated  state  of  Ireland,  he  would  himself  see  the  propriety 
of  not  condemning  one  system,  by  a  resolution  of  that  House,  before  the  legislature 
were  prepared  to  establish  another.  His  right  hon.  friend  (Mr  M.  Fitzgerald)  knew 
that  he  did  not  agree  to  all  his  views.  He  objected  to  establishing  any  board, 
whether  under  the  government  or  not,  to  regulate  local  taxation.  Local  taxation 
should,  he  thought,  be  regulated  by  local  authorities,  which  he  preferred  to  any 
board.  The  object,  he  thought,  should  be  to  establish  a  local  authority,  but  to  place 
that  authority  under  certain  restrictions,  and  subject  its  acts  to  revision.  Certainly 
he  objected  strongly  to  the  present  plan  of  allowing  one  individual  to  name  all  the 
members  of  these  little  parliaments,  as  the  grand  juries  were  called.  All  the  objec- 
tions to  select  vestries  applied  with  gi-eat  force  to  a  body  of  twenty-three  persons, 
selected  by  one  individual.  He  wanted  to  see  the  people  of  Ireland  take  an  interest 
in  such  institutions  themselves,  and  he  should  like  to  see  them  establish,  with  cer- 
tain checks,  institutions  for  local  expenditure,  such  as  were  in  England.  He  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  body  to  which  tiiis  power  was  intrusted  very  numerous — it  mio-ht 
nearly  approach  the  number  of  an  English  grand  jury.  He  wished  next  to  separate 
the  judicial  power  from  the  power  of  levying  taxes.  If  twenty- three  gentlemen  as- 
serted that  a  tax  was  necessary,  or  if  they,  as  the  taxing  body,  should  feel  objections 
to  any  tax  proposed,  he  should  not  be  disposed  to  prefer  the  decision  of  any  other 
body,  particularly  if  they  were  taken  from  the  landowners,  and  the  landowners 
were  to  be,  as  was  proposed,  the  rate-payers.  On  this  body,  however,  there  ought 
to  be  a  check.  It  should  have  the  absolute  power  to  levy  taxes  for  useful  works  ; 
but,  to  have  an  assurance  against  jobs,  two  means  might  be  employed  so  as  to  en- 
sure that  the  money  was  expended  properly.  He  would  give  a  veto  to  some  Board 
on  any  project  involving  a  large  expense — such  as  several  thousand  pounds ;  and  he 
would  not  allow  the  work  to  be  done  except  by  public  contract.  He  knew  no  other 
body  so  likely  as  this  to  determine  correctly  what  works  were  useful.  Then  there 
ought  to  be,  on  the  part  of  the  public  authority,  a  power  to  compel  the  grand  jury 
to  give  an  account  of  all  the  money  expended.  He  could  not  see  in  this  case  any 
objection  to  give  such  a  power  to  the  government ;  and  he  liid  not  know  why  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  should  not  be  called  on  to  render  an  account  of  all  the  money 
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he  was  authorized  to  expend.  These  were  the  great  principles  on  which  he  would 
proceed.  With  respect  to  advancing  money  for  public  works — though  he  admitted 
that,  in  particular  cases,  it  had  been  advantageous — he  could  not  give  his  assent  to 
it  as  a  general  system.  To  give  £100,000  to  relieve  urgent  distress  might  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  to  employ  the  public  funds  to  find  employment  for  the  people,  was  likely 
to  stimulate  populaiion  beyond  its  due  proportion.  It  would  interfere  with  the  na- 
tural demand  for  labour ;  and,  as  the  stimulus  could  not  be  continually  and  perpetu- 
ally applied,  it  must  end  in  a  convulsion,  and  greater  distress  than  it  was  intended  to 
relieve.  It  could  not  confer  a  permanent  benefit  on  the  country.  Moreover,  to 
advance  money  on  a  great  scale  for  carrying  on  public  works,  would  not  accord  in 
any  manner  with  the  general  financial  system  of  this  country.  In  conclusion,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  apologised  to  the  House  for  the  length  of  his  remarks,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  they  would  not  be  considered  as  at  all  tending  to  undervalue  the 
exertions  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  or  lessen  the  importance  of  the  object  he  had 
in  view. 

Sir  John  Newport's  resolutions  were  withdrawn. 


REDUCTION  OF  SALARIES'  COMMITTEE. 
December  10,  1830. 

In  a  conversation  respecting  the  select  committee  which  had  been  appointed  the 
preceding  night,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  for  an  enquiry  into  the  salaries  of 
public  officers  under  the  Crown — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted  that  the  committee  was  very  fairly  formed.  If  indi- 
viduals were  not  included  who  last  night  spoke  in  favour  of  reduction,  it  could  only 
have  been  the  result  of  chance,  arising  out  of  the  manner  in  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  was  ordinarily  arranged.  The  subject  to  be  considered  was  an 
exceedingly  delicate  one.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  what  would  be  a 
sufficient  remuneration  for  a  Prime  Minister,  or  a  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  enquiring  into  the  private  circumstances  of  the  individual.  With  reference 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
object  of  this  enquiry  would  be  much  better  served  by  omitting  him  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
and  his  right  hon.  friend.  They  were  placed  in  a  more  painful  situation  than  if 
they  even  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  government ;  because  any  honourable 
man  in  office  would  much  rather  agree  to  a  reduction  of  his  salary,  than  say  that 
for  many  years  he  had  been  receiving  more  than  the  public  ought  to  have  paid._  In 
his  opinion,  therefore,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  afford  satisfaction  to  the  public,  if 
those  who  had  held  office  were  merely  called  on  to  give  their  evidence.  It  would 
be  much  more  agreeable  to  him  to  appear  before  the  committee  as  a  witness,  than  to 
sit  on  it  as  a  judge;  for  if  he  gave  his  conscientious  opinion  that  the  salaries  ought 
not  to  be  lowei-ed,  it  might  be  unjustly  supposed  that  he  was  only  vindicating  the 
character  and  conduct  of  himself  and  of  those  who  had  been  connected  with  him  in 
office.  If  it  were  necessary  that  he  should  act  on  the  committee,  he  would  not 
shrink  from  the  performance  of  his  duty  ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  omit 
his  name  and  that  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  He  begged  leave  again  to  state  his 
willingness  to  give  all  the  information  in  his  power  to  facilitate  the  enquiry  ;  and 
to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  thought  the  committee  was  very  fairly  framed. 


PROCESSION  OF  THE  TRADES  TO  ST.  JAMES'  PALACE. 
December  10,  1830. 
In  a  discussion  which  commenced  with   Mr.  Grove   Price,  respecting  the  large 
masses  of  the  people  which  had  accompanied  the  deputation  from  different  trades, 
to  present  an  address  to  his  Majesty  at  St.  James'  Palace,  a  few  days  ago — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  meeting   such  as  that 
assembled  the  other  day,  for  the  purpose  of  going  up  with  an  address  to  the  sove- 
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reign,  ■was  illegal.  Such  a  meeting  might  be,  as  that  was,  quite  peaceable,  but 
still  an  actual  tumult  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  render  it  illegal.  The  mobs 
which  assembled  under  Lord  George  Gordon,  professed  that  they  met  for  the  most 
peaceable  purposes ;  but,  nevertheless,  all  the  authorities  of  that  day,  and  ever  since, 
had  no  doubt  that  they  were  illegal  assemblies.  Indeed,  it  was  impos-ible  to  con- 
sider that  an  assemblage  of  10,000  or  20,000  persons  round  the  doors  of  Parliament, 
ill  times  of  public  calamity,  or  in  a  period  of  great  excitement,  should  not  have  some 
undue  control  on  their  proceedings;  and  on  this  ground  such  assemblages,  however 
peaceable  their  professed  and  even  real  object  might  be,  were  very  wisely  prohibited. 
With  respect  to  the  case  betbre  the  House,  he  was  very  glad  to  find  that  Govern- 
ment looked  upon  it  rather  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  than  the  rule;  for 
undoubtedly,  if  such  assemblages  were  to  be  permitted  on  the  precedent  of  this,  it 
might  lead  to  serious  evils,  and  certainly  would  cause  very  great  public  inconveni- 
ence. He  owned  he  had  heard  now  for  the  first  time,  but  with  great  regret,  that  a 
tri-colored  flag  had  been  borne  amongst  the  banners  of  that  procession.  He  heard 
it  with  the  more  regret,  as,  from  the  communication  that  had  been  made  to  him  by 
the  deputation  that  had  waited  upon  him  before  he  went  out  of  office,  he  had  under- 
stood that  nothing  of  this  Ivind  was  contemplated.  Three  persons  from  the  trades' 
societies  had  waited  upon  him,  acquainting  him  with  the  circumstances  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  had  already  alluded  in  his  statement  of  what  occurred 
before  the  noble  lord  now  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department.  Those  three  in- 
dividuals were  not  of  any  high  rank  in  life;  but  he  had  received  and  treated  them 
with  a  respect  which  he  considered  very  justly  due  to  the  good  sense  and  intelligence 
which  they  appeared  to  possess.  They  stated  the  disappointment  experienced  by 
the  trades  at  the  postponement  of  his  Majesty's  intended  visit  to  the  city,  after  the 
expensive  preparations  they  had  made  in  flags  and  banners  to  receive  him,  and  they 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  allowed  to  present  their  address  at  the  levee.  He  said,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  that  course,  but  it  must  be  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  not  many  of  their  body  should  come  up  with  the  deputation.  On  that  under- 
standing they  went  away;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  similar  understanding  was 
entered  into  with  the  noble  lord,  his  successor  in  office.  As  to  the  tri-colored 
flag,  he  would  admit  that,  as  the  flag  of  a  country  whose  change  of  government  we 
had  acknowledged,  and  with  which  we  were  in  perfect  amity,  it  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  any  crimes  which  in  former  times  had  been  com- 
mitted under  it;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  wish,  that  in  a  procession  got  up 
to  compliment  the  sovereign  of  this  country,  there  should  be  no  other  flag  intro- 
duced but  our  own  national  flags.  He  would  have  said  the  same  last  year,  had  the 
white  flag  been  borne  in  any  similar  procession.  Still  he  must  hope  that  there  was 
some  mistake  in  this,  and  that  a  flag  belonging  to  one  of  the  trades,  which  were  of 
various  colours,  was  mistaken  ibr  the  tri-color ;  for  he  owned  he  could  not  have 
expected,  after  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the  leaders  of  this  procession, 
that  they  would  have  sanctioned  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Cornewall  said,  that  he  was  in  Pall-Mall  on  the  day  in  question,  and  saw  the 
whole  procession  pass.  He  could  not  tell  why,  but  there  had  been  an  impression  on 
his  mind,  while  the  procession  was  passing,  that  he  should  see  the  tri-colored  flag 
among  tlie  banners;  but  it  was  not  there;  he  could  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that 
there  was  no  tri-colored  flag,  and  he  should  be  ready  even  to  depose  to  that  fact  in 
a  court  of  justice. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  now  more  convinced  that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake 
as  to  the  flag  being  a  tri-color;  but  even  if  it  were,  it  would  be  unfair  to  fix  upon 
it  as  the  act  of  those  who  managed  the  procession.  In  an  assembly  of  10,000 
persons,  it  was  impossible  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  such  a  flag,  by  one 
or  two;  and  it  would  therefore  be  unjust  to  charge  it  as  the  act  of  the  whole. 

After  some  remarks  from  Lord  John  Russell, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  wished  to  be  understood  as  not  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  of  permitting  this  procession  ;  but  he  would  fully  admit  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  knowledge  of  it  had  reached  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  it  would  have  been  impolitic  to  proscribe  the  meeting.  He 
had  been  long  enough  in  office  himself  to  know  the  cases  of  difficulty  which  often 
presented  themselves  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  he  fully  admitted  the  difficulty 
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in  which  the  noble  lord  was  placed  when  he  heard  of  the  intended  procession  at  so 
very  short  a  period  before  the  day  that  it  was  to  take  place.  No  doubt,  if  sufficient 
notice  had  been  given,  the  noble  lord  would,  as  he  ought,  have  prevented  it;  but 
■with  so  little  notice,  and  the  preparations  that  had  been  made,  it  was,  he  admitted, 
acting  with  prudence  to  let  it  proceed  undisturbed. 


SL.WERY  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 
December  1,  1830. 

In  a  discussion  which  arose  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  the  Marquis  of 
Chandos,  from  the  West  India  Planters,  and  others  interested  in  property  in  the 
West  Indies, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  was  impossible  to  overrate  the  enormous  difficulties  of 
the  question  presented  to  the  Hovise,  or  to  avoid  feeling  how  much  danger  there  was 
in  the  discussion,  and  how  much  mischief  might  be  produced  by  the  use  of  hasty 
and  unguarded  expressions.  He  thought  the  House  could  not  be  too  cautious  in 
this  respect,  and  he  implored  the  members  to  abstain  from  any  language  of  recrimi- 
nation or  exaggeration,  and  from  raising  expectations  in  the  minds  of  the  black 
population  of  the  colonies  which  must  prove  eventually  beyond  their  power  to 
realize.  What  was  at  ihat  moment  passing  in  every  part  of  the  world  must  teach 
them  the  danger  of  tampering  with  such  subjects,  and  he  conjured  them  to  take 
care  that,  while  they  were  extending  instruction,  they  did  not  also  give  expectations 
of  speedy  benefits  which  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to  confer,  and  raise  expec- 
tations of  advantages  which  would  prove  wholly  illusory.  He  was  sorry  to  observe 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  (Mr.  F.  Buxton)  had  made  use  of  expressions 
totally  at  variance  with  those  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne  (Mr. 
lilacaulay).  The  hon.  member  had  told  them,  that  there  was  a  third  party,  inde- 
pendent of  the  government,  and  independent  of  the  slave  or  of  his  master,  whose 
interests  and  wishes  must  be  consulted,  and  who  had  a  right  to  be  heard  by  the 
legislature,  and  a  claim  on  its  attention,  which  could  not  be  postponed.  If,  there- 
fore, they  were  prepared  to  postpone  the  final  settlement  for  a  single  day,  the  effects 
might  be  mischievous  under  such  circumstances.  Unless  they  were  prepared  to 
dissolve  the  traffic  in  this  living  merchandise  on  the  instant — and  who  could  say 
that  they  were? — he  entrented  them  to  be  cautious  of  making  use  of  expressions 
which  could  only  irritate  the  passions,  and  might  lead  to  incalculable  mischief. 
Could  any  man,  however,  who  listened  to  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Weymouth,  close  his  eyes  to  the  difficulties  of  the  question  ?  The  hon.  member  for 
Calne  admitted  in  the  fullest  manner  that  there  must  be  compensation  made  to  the 
planters.  If  their  claim  to  compensation  were  admitted,  what  was  to  be  its  amount  ? 
Was  the  country  to  recompense  the  owner  for  the  direct  loss  he  would  sustain  in 
his  slave,  or  from  the  consequential  loss  he  must  suffer  in  his  property  and  planta- 
tions ?  These  were  grave  and  serious  questions  to  be  decided  before  they  came  to 
the  point  of  emancipation;  and  then,  supposing  that  eighty  millions  would  be 
required  for  the  purpose,  were  they  prepared  at  once  to  demand  that  sum  from  the 
people  of  this  country  ?  Supposing,  however,  that  emancipation  was  determined, 
and  that  compensation  was  to  be  granted,  what  security  had  they  that  the  colonies 
would  not  be  involved,  before  they  could  carry  it  into  effect,  in  a  general  conflagra- 
tion ?  Did  they  consider  the  consequences  of  suddenly  making  such  an  alteration 
in  the  existing  state  of  society?  Could  they,  when  the  slave  was  emancipated, 
secure  the  control  of  the  planter  over  him  as  a  freeman  ?  When  the  planter  received 
compensation  for  his  property,  all  desire  to  remain  in  the  colony — all  stimulus  to 
watch  over  its  interests,  would  be  taken  away  from  him.  The  aristocracy — if  he 
might  make  use  of  such  an  expression — would  leave  the  colony,  having  no  induce- 
ment to  remain.  There  would  be  no  link  by  which  society  could  be  held  together 
— there  would  be  no  magistracy — no  power  by  which  wrong  was  to  be  punished,  or 
rifj-ht  secured;  and  the  colonies  would  present  a  scene  of  civil  war,  and  a  succession 
of  barbarous  conflicts,  unmitigated  by  any  of  those  checks  which,  in  the  civilized 
portion  of  the  world,  were  found  to  soften  the  horrors  of  the  fiercest  party  hostility. 
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These  were  a  portion  of  the  evils  which  might  flow  from  an  indulgence  of  intemper- 
ance of  expression,  or  from  a  too  hasty  compliance  with  the  claims  of  the  abolitionists. 
He  only  entreated  them  to  pause  until  they  could  fairly  apjiroach  the  evils  which 
they  all  ardently  desired  to  see  mitigated,  but  which  never  could  be  effectually  dealt 
with,  unless  they  looked  not  more  at  the  pecuniary  rights  of  individuals,  than  at 
that  which  was  of  even  much  greater  importance — the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
slave. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  protested  against  the  consequences 
which  must  arise  from  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  If  a  bill  were 
brought  down  conferring  immediate  freedom  upon  those  who  should  hereafter  be 
born,  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  those  who  now  lived  in  slavery,  and  what  would 
be  the  evil  to  the  colonies  ?  But  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  every  effort  ought  to 
made  for  the  amelioration  of  the  system.  Slave-evidence  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
received,  he  would  not  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaves,  but  for  the  interests  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  of  humanity ;  some  other  amendments  were  equally  called 
for. 

The  petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  TRUCK  SYSTEM. 
December  14,  1830. 

In  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Littleton's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  consoli- 
date and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of  Wages  in  Goods, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  meant  to  support  the  bill  of  the  hon.  member  for  Staf- 
fordshire; but  in  no  stage  of  it  would  he  consent  to  a  committee  of  enquiry.  The 
bill  was,  perhaps,  opposed  to  the  rigid  rules  of  political  economy.  The  rules  of  that 
science  had  reference  to  the  production  of  wealth  in  a  nation,  but  he  must  enquire 
what  effect  the  application  of  them,  in  a  given  case,  was  likely  to  have  on  the  morals 
of  a  country.  Now,  if  it  were  shown  to  him  that  the  application  of  those  rules  added 
to  the  stock  of  wealth,  but  tended,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  destruction  of  morals 
amongst  the  people,  he  certainly,  to  preserve  those  morals  pure,  would  overlook  and 
throw  aside  the  principles  of  political  economy.  They  had  established,  amongst  the 
greatest  improvements  in  science,  a  standard  of  money,  by  which  the  value  of  dif- 
ferent commodities  was  to  be  obtained.  Now,  the  only  commodity  over  which  the 
poor  man  had  any  command  was  his  labour.  That  being  the  case,  then,  he  had  a 
right  to  enquire  whether,  in  giving  up  that  labour,  the  bargain  made  with  the  poor 
man  was  a  free,  just,  and  equitable  one.  Supposing  that  the  transaction  was  not  a 
fair  one  on  the  part  of  the  master,  he  would  ask,  where  was  the  poor  man's  remedy? 
If  the  poor  man  were  to  be  paid  in  money,  then  it  was  easy  for  the  magistrate  to 
decide,  if  a  complaint  were  made  to  him.  If  the  poor  man  had  stipulated  for  2s.  and 
got  only  \s.  6d.,  it  was  evident  that  the  magistrate  could  grant  redress.  But  if  the 
labourer  agreed  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  for  his  debt,  in  that  case  he  had 
no  legal  remedy  by  which  he  could  recover  the  price  of  his  labour,  because  it  then 
became  a  question  of  quality,  and  not  merely  of  quantity.  If  the  quality  be  deteri- 
orated, and  the  quantity  was  not  curtailed,  there  was  no  mode  by  which  the  poor 
man  could  legally  enforce  justice.  On  these  few,  simple,  and  tangible  grounds,  he 
should  vote  for  the  bill  of  the  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire.  He  was  favourable  to 
the  payment  of  wages  in  money,  because  it  encouraged  feelings  of  sobriety  and  in- 
dependence. He  wished  the  poor  man  to  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  by  a  little 
money  for  old  age,  as  a  portion  for  a  daughter,  or  a  provision  for  his  widow.  This 
could  not  be  done  where  the  truck  system  prevailed,  and  men  were  paid,  not  in 
money,  but  with  bad  butter,  or  bad  cheese,  which  they  were  obliged  to  sell"  at  a 
ruinous  loss. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  on  a  division,  by  167  against  27;  majority,  140. 
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EVESHAM  ELECTION. 
December  16,  1830. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  having  moved,  that  the  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to 

the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make  out  a  supersedeas  to  the  writ  that  had  been  issued 
for  the  election  of  two  members  for  the  borough  of  Evesham,  a  debate  arose,— 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Lord  John  Russell,  said  he  admitted  that  the  noble 
lord  had  placed  the  question  fairly  before  the  House,  and  had  discussed  it  with  that  same 
candour  which  always  distinguished  his  parliamentary  conduct;  and  he  felt  confi- 
dent, from  the  candour  of  the  noble  lord,  that  he  should  convince  the  noble  lord  that 
a  supersedeas  of  the  writ  ought  to  take  place.     He  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that 
the  considerations  urged  by  the  hon.  member  for  Blechingly  should  be  put  out  of  the 
question.   The  House  ought  not  to  allow  any  decision  as  to  the  general  question  of  Re- 
form, nor  any  discussion  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  if  the  borough  were  disfranchised, 
to  interfere  with  the  present  motion.     The  question  was,  whether  the  House  had 
evidence  before  it  sufficient  to  prevent  the  issuing  of  the  writ,  and  whether  they 
should  call  upofi  the  people  who  had  been  corrupt  at  the  last  election  to  send  two 
other  members  to  that  House?     That  was  the  single  question  before  the  House,  and 
the  objections  urged  to  it  were  threefold: — first,  there  was  the  objection  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Staffordshire,  that  to  suspend  the  issue  of  the  writ  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  interfere  with  the  provisions  of  the  Grenville  Act,  and  diminish  the  power 
of  Election  Committees.     That  argument  had  no  foundation.     The  election  com- 
mittee had  chiefly  to  decide  between  the  sitting  members  and  the  candidates;  and,  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  decision  of  the  committee  was  final.     If  the  House 
were  to  interfere  with  the  suspension  of  the  writ,  that  would  not  be  dealing  with  the 
decision  of  the  election  committee.     The  report  of  that  committee  related  to  the 
sitting  members,  Lord  Kennedy  and  Sir  Charles  Cockerell;  but  the  committee  had 
also  made  a  special  report,  as  the  noble  lord  had  stated.     The  ordinary  report  was, 
that  Lord  Kennedy  and  Sir  Charles  Cockerell  were  not  duly  elected.     That  was  the 
ordinary  report,  on  which  their  exclusion  was  founded.     Appended  to  that,  however, 
was  another  report,  which  stated  that  Sir  Charles  Cockerell,  or  his  agent,  had  been 
guilty  of  bribery,  and  that  several  of  the  electors  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  bribed. 
That  was  the  special  report.     The  Grenville  Act  did  not  make  the  special  report 
binding  on  the  House ;  but  it  said,  that  if  the  committee  which  is  appointed  to  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  sitting  members  shall  instruct  its  chairman  to  make  a  special 
report  to  the  House,  the  House  may  conform  to  or  disagree  from  the  resolution  of 
the  committee,  and  make  such  an  order  as  it  liked.       If  the  House  adopted  any 
order,  or  refused  to  adopt  it,  contained  in  any  special  report,  it  would  only  be 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  House  of  Commons; 
and,  therefore,  he  considered  the  objection  of  the  hon.  member  of  no  force.     The 
next  argument  was  that  of  the  noble  lord,  who  had  referred  to  precedents,  but  stated, 
in  which  he  agreed,  that  ihese  precedents,  though  generally  founded  in  reason,  were 
not  to  be  slavishly  followed.    He  would  put  it  to  the  noble  lord,  if  the  precedents  he 
should  quote  would  not  make  the  noble  lord  admit  that  the  writ  ought  not  to  issue. 
Two  precedents  might  be  referred   to — those  of  Penryn  and  Camelford.     In  the 
Penryn  case,  the  special  report  stated,  that  John  Goodeve,  Henry  Durnsford,  and 
Abraham  Winn,  had  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices,  and  Henry  Parker,  and  several 
other  electors,  had  received  bribes  to  induce  them  to  give  their  votes.     There  was 
no  imputation  of  general  corruption.    There  were  three  persons  accused  of  attempt- 
ing bribery  ;  and  eight  others  accused  of  receiving  bribes!  and  it  was  thought  l)y 
the    House  of  Commons,  that   it    was   sufficient  to  justify    suspending    the   writ 
that  only  eight  persons  had  been  guilty  of  bribery  ;  that  was  the  Penryn  precedent. 
In  the  case  of  Evesham,  though  there  was  no  special  report,  it  was  stated   that 
twenty-two   persons  received  bribes.     If  in  Penryn  tlicre  were  only  eight  persons 
bribed,  and  if,  as  it  could  not  be  doubted,  that  twenty-two  were  bribed  in  Evesham, 
ought  the  House  not  to  conclude  that  the  issuing  of  the  writ  ought  to  be  suspended 
in  the  case  of  Evesham  as  in  the  case  of  Penryn  ?     The  House  should  consider  that 
the  motion  was  not  to  suspend  the  writ  indefinitely,  but  only  till  the  evidence  should 
be  laid  before  the  House.     Would  it  be  decent  even,  to  give  those  who  had  beea 
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guilty  of  corrupt  practices  the  power  to  rene-.v  them,  till  the  House  had  read  the 
evidence.  In  the  case  of  Camelford,  what  was  the  special  report  ?  That  John 
Stewart  had  acted  in  a  corrupt  manner,  and  been  guilty  of  bribery,  and  was  inca- 
pable of  sitting ;  and  that  John  ilounsevel,  and  four  other  electors,  had  corruptly 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  return  of  two  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  Camel- 
ford.  In  this  case  there  were  only  five  voters  corrupt,  and  yet  the  House  of  Commons 
suspended  the  writ.  There  was  no  general  allegation  of  corruption.  Here,  then, 
were  two  precedents  of  suspending  the  issue  nf  the  writ — clear  cases  ;  and  would  not 
the  House,  therefore,  suspend  issuing  the  writ  for  Evesham,  in  v/hich  twenty-two 
voters  had  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices,  and  had  accepted  bribes,  only  till  the 
House  had  read  the  evidence  ?  The  noble  lord  must  see,  that  the  precedents  were 
not  in  his  favour,  and  were  in  favour  of  withholding  the  writ.  If  the  noble  lord  would 
reject  precedents,  and  try  the  case  by  the  principles  of  common  sense  and  reason,  he 
would  probably  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  writ  ought  not  to  be  issueil.  Could 
there,  in  fact,  be  any  doubt  on  the  subject?  One  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that 
corruption  had  been  the  inveterate  practice  of  the  borough  for  fifty  years.  In  his 
opinion,  among  the  out-voters  the  practice  was  general.  They  had  the  testimony, 
too,  of  an  hon.  member,  who  had  stated,  that  he  had  relinquished  his  connexion 
with  the  borough,  because  he  could  not  conscientiously  consent  to  the  demands  for 
bribes  made  on  him.  That  was  in  evidence  before  the  House;  and  did  not,  then, 
good  sense  and  reason  say,  that  the  writ  ought  to  be  suspended  till  the  House  could 
institute  a  full  enquiry  into  all  the  circumstances?  Was  it,  in  fact,  possible  to 
hesitate  under  such  circumstances  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  indeed  said,  let  the  House 
consider  that  we  have  now  an  administration  pledged  to  reform,  and  let  it  leave  to 
that  the  task  of  enquiring.  Admitting  that  we  have  such  an  administration,  he  must 
deny  that  the  government  was  competent  to  enqvure  into  all  the  peculiarities  of 
resident  and  out-voters.  Was  it  fit  that  the  House  should  delegate  to  the  ministers 
the  propriety  of  deciding  the  elective  franchise  of  this  borough,  and  of  determining, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  the  hon.  member,  which  he  had  well  remarked  and  remembered, 
on  the  propriety  of  excising  the  borough  itself?  If  it  were'  to  be  done,  let  it  be 
done  by  an  enquiry  instituted  at  that  bar,  and  not  done  by  a  private  enquiry  insti- 
tuted by  his  Majesty's  ministers.  The  government  was  not  fit  to  institute  such  an 
enquiry — it  could  not  receive  evidence,  and  he  did  not  know  any  plan  more  likely 
to  be  productive  of  injustice  to  the  parties,  than  for  the  government  to  undertake  the 
enquiry.  On  the  ground,  then,  of  the  Grenville  Act — on  the  score  of  precedents,  and 
on  the  principles  of  good  sense,  and  reason,  and  justice,  it  would  be  wise  to  order  a  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  till  the  evidence  should  be  before  the  House.  With  reference  to 
the  new-born  zeal  with  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  taunted  him,  he  must 
state,  he  was  not  obnoxious  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  remarks.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman's  motion  was  not  opposed  by  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sup- 
ported that  motion,  and  was  satisfied  with  much  less  evidence  than  others,  in 
the  cases  both  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford,  that  the  writ  ouglit  not  to  issue.  He 
had  always  contended  that  the  franchise  was  given  for  a  public  purpose,  and  that 
the  House  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  when  that  would  benefit  the  public.  He  had 
taken  no  part  in  any  former  debate  that  should  preclude  him,  on  any  fit  occasion, 
from  transferring  a  franchise  from  a  corrupt  borough  to  Birmingham  or  any  other 
large  unrepresented  town.  In  the  Penryn  case,  he  had  been  willing  to  transfer  that 
franchise  to  Manchester.  Upon  the  former  occasion  he  had  been  asked  what  course 
he  would  pursue  in  any  future  case  of  delinquency  on  the  part  of  a  borough.  He 
had  declined  to  answer  that  question,  declaring  that  he  would  act  on  every  occasion 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  required.  He  had  reserved  himself  at  full  liberty 
to  give  the  franchise  to  great  towns  on  any  fitting  occasion.  He  was  not,  however, 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  general  question.  He  would  only  ask,  whether  it  would 
be  wise,  after  the  allegation  which  had  been  made  by  the  members  of  the  committee, 
to  intrust  again  the  franchise  to  a  borough  which  had  abused  it?  He  did  not  call 
on  the  House  to  decide  that  it  should  not  be  intrusted — that  was  not  the  question- 
but  to  decide  that  it  would  not  give  the  trust  till  it  had  seen  the  evidence. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  opposition. 
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In  a  discussion  which  arose  upon  the  subject  of  the  removal  from  office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Irehmd, — 

SiK  Robert  Peel,  observed,  that  in  what  he  was  about  to  say,  and  he  meant  to 
advert  to  most  of  the  topics  which  had  that  evening  been  brought  before  them, 
he  would  avoid  any  reference  to  party.  Indeed,  he  would  not  have  spoken  at  all,  had 
there  not  been  a  kind  of  personal  appeal  to  him.  In  the  first  place,  with  reference 
to  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Gregory,  he  must  beg  to  bear  his  strong  testimony  to  that 
gentleman's  merits  ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  whatever  might  be  Mr.  Gregory's 
political  opinions,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  perfectly  convinced  that  that  gentleman 
would  not  withhold  that  cordial  assistance  which  it  was  his  duty  to  render  to  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  his  department,  whatever  might  be  their  political  conduct. 
Mr.  Gregory,  however,  like  other  meritorious  public  servants,  had  been  the  victim 
of  the  calumnious  press  of  Ireland.  It  was  well  known,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
tenor  of  any  man's  conduct  in  that  country,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  severest 
censure  from  the  press.  Be  his  opinions  what  they  might,  he  could  not  escape.  lie 
believed  that  all  the  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  Mr.  Gregory  were  un- 
founded. He  believed  that  that  gentleman  was  incapable  of  being  swayed  in  his 
public  duty  by  his  political  feelings.  A  man  of  greater  integrity  and  honour  in 
private  life  he  had  never  met  with.  He  was  bound,  however,  to  admit  the  sound- 
ness of  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Waterford,  that  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  government,  should  be  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
auxiliaries.  No  doubt,  after  thirty  years'  service,  Mr.  Gregory  was  entitled  to 
retire.  The  zeal  as  well  as  the  length  of  his  services,  entitled  him  to  grateful  con- 
sideration ;  and  he  hoped,  that  no  pledge  which  his  Majesty's  government  had  given 
of  retrenchment,  would  prevent  them  from  taking  a  just  and  liberal  view  of  Mr. 
Gregory's  claims.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  commented  on  what  had  fallen  from 
his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  right  hon.  friend  near  him  (Mr.  G.  Dawson),  respecting  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  It  was  true 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  spoken  of  that  learned  judge  as  "  being  bribed  into 
retirement" — but  what  he  had  meant  was,  that  his  services,  and  the  growing  infirmi- 
ties of  years,  had  entitled  him  to  retire,  and  to  an  allowance,  on  the  appointment 
of  his  successor,  but  that  a  promotion  of  rank  had  been  unnecessarily  added.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  was  correct  as  to  the  Chief  Baron's  character  having  been  un- 
tainted by  the  investigation  which  his  conduct  in  a  certain  instance  had  given  rise 
to  in  that  House ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  concurred  with  the  decision  of  the 
House  on  the  matter.  When  the  subject  of  that  learned  person's  conduct  was 
before  the  House,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  in  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  examine 
the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and,  with  all  due  jealousy  for  the  purity  of  the  judicial 
character,  he  could  not  attribute  to  him  any  undue  motives.  He  begged  to  offer 
a  few  words  of  warning  and  exhortation  to  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  on 
this  point.  The  next  point  he  would  allude  to  was  the  implied  blame  of  the 
present  ministers  on  the  late  ministry,  for  not  having  done  as  much  as  they  promised 
to  effect.  The  late  government  had  been  denounced  as  a  government  indifferent  to 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  indisposed  to  that  rigid  economy  which  the 
necessities  of  the  times  required.  In  fact,  however,  it  had  done  a  great  deal  towards 
relieving  the  burthens  of  the  people.  But  he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  whether,  short  as  was  their  experience  in  office,  that  experience  did  not 
convince  them  that  there  existed  many  more  difficulties  between  them  and  their 
wishes,  on  the  score  of  retrenchment  and  economy,  than  they  were  at  all  prepared 
to  expect? — whether,  in  fact,  it  were  not  a  very  different  thing,  out  of  office  to  recom- 
mend certain  popular  measures,  and  carry  them  into  effect  when  in  office?  Without 
wishing  to  blame  ministers  for  their  declarations,  he  would  say,  that  he  drew  this 
inference  from  them — namely,  that  they  would,  erelong,  perceive  that  they  had  been 
too  precipitate  in  pledging  themselves  to  effect  reforms  and  retrenchments  which 
they  would  find  themselves  unable  fully  to  realize.  With  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Plunkett,  he  willingly  admitted  that  Lord  Plunkett  was  perfectly 
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qualified  for  the  situation  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland ;  but  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  appointment,  his  Majesty's  present  ministers  had  subjected  the  country  to  an 
expense  which  his  Majesty's  late  ministers  had  avoided.  If  the  conduct  of  tiie  late 
administration  with  respect  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  were  re- 
collected, it  would  be  evident,  that  at  least  they  were  not  so  regardless  of  considera- 
tions of  public  economy  as  had  been  imputed  to  them.  Sir  Anthony  Hart  was 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Canninjy.  When  the  Duice  of 
Wellington  came  into  power,  however,  he  did  not  remove  Sir  Anthony  Hart,  for  the 
purpose  of  appointing  some  individual  more  favourable  to  his  political  opinions. 
Even  after  the  Catholic  question  had  been  carried,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
acquiesced  in  the  continuance  of  Sir  Anthony  Hart  in  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  thereby  spared  the  public  the  expense  of  his  retiring  allowance.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  opposite  said,  that  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  Ireland  was  necessarily 
a  political  office — that  it  was  so  in  England,  and  that  it  was  so  in  Ireland.  Although 
he  would  not  lay  down  a  general  rule  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  ag-ree  with  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  must  be  a  political  character. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  was  placed  in  a  situation  different  from  that  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  The  latter  was  ex  officio  a  minister  of  state,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  and  exercised  great  influence:  the  former  was  not  the  political 
adviser  of  the  Crown.  He  undoubtedly  performed  some  political  acts ;  chiefly  the 
recommendation  of  magistrates ;  but  he  was  not  the  political  adviser  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant.  He  was  sometimes  called  in,  on  great  emergencies,  to  aid  the  counsel 
of  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  was  the  civil  adviser,  and  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
generals,  who  were  the  legal  advisers,  of  the  Lord-lieutenant.  He  mentioned  this, 
not  by  way  of  hostility  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Plunkett,  but  to  set  the 
right  hon.  baronet  riglit  as  to  the  nature  of  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland.  Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  ministers  could  not  take  too  much  pains 
to  keep  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  state  separate  from  political  interference ;  and 
the  truth  was,  that  the  less  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  interfered  with  politics, 
the  better.  He  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  people  must  not  be 
too  vehement  in  their  expectations  of  the  retrenchment  which  any  government, 
however  disposed,  could  effect.  The  time  was  come  when  the  relative  claims  of 
public  servants  on  that  point  would  be  judged.  The  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham),  when  he  had  less  experience  on  the  subject  than  at  present,  spoke  of  the 
indisposition  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  retrench  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the 
public  good;  now  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  honestly  and  frankly,  but  boldly 
assert,  that  no  member  of  any  administration  had  ever  been  more  sincerely  desirous 
of  true  economy  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and  that  few  members  of  any  adminis- 
tration had  ever  enjoyed  equal  advantages  for  enforcing  the  execution  of  his  wishes. 
He  allowed  that  the  present  administration  had  reduced  the  offices  of  Vice-treasurer 
of  Ireland,  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance,  and  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
[It  was  here  intimated  to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  the  last  office  was  not  abolished 
— that  its  salary  only  was  saved  by  its  duties  being  performed  by  the  Vice-president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade].  Well,  the  salary  was  saved,  but  that  was  a  species  of  popu- 
larity easy  of  attainment,  and  in  which  they  might  find  themselves  very  soon  excelled. 
He  would  not  enter  into  the  question  as  to  which  administration  had  abolished  the 
office  of  Postmaster-general  of  Ireland;  but  he  would  affirm,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  abolish  that  office.  He  attached,  however,  but 
little  importance  to  the  abolition  of  one  or  two  offices,  and  if  the  present  ministers 
did,  could  they  think  that  what  they  had  already  done  would  be  considered  sufficient? 
Would  it  not  be  very  easy  for  any  body  to  outbid  them  for  popularity?  Would 
it  not  be  very  easy  for  any  man,  with  more  extravagant  views  of  what  was 
practicable  than  those  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  and  his  friends,  to  say  to  the 
people — "I  will  carry  on  the  public  service  on  cheaper  terras:  I  will  abolish  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster;  I  will  abolish  the  office  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal;  I  will  abolish  the  office  of  Paymaster  of  the  Army?"  Would  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
join  in  countenacing  any  such  declaration?  Certainly  not;  because  he  knew  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  Did  they  not  feel  that  the  efficient  strength 
of  the  government  for  the  conduct  of  public  business  was  not  sufficient ;  and  although 
they  might  wish  to  secure  to  every  man  throughout  the  country  the  full  reward  of 
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i  lis  labom*s,  did  they  not  feel  it  was  but  a  delusion  to  hold  out  to  the  country  at 
large  the  expectation  of  any  extensive  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  government ; 
at  least,  that  any  such  extensive  reduction  was  inconsistent  with  the  means  of  pro- 
perly conducting  the  public  business,  considered  not  witii  reference  to  the  indivi- 
duals concerned,  but  with  reference  to  the  discharge  of  public  affairs  ?  He  said 
with  them,  let  every  office  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary  be  cut  down — let  them 
dispense  with  all  those  places  with  which  they  coidd  dispense  ;  but  be  hoped  that 
no  attempt  to  catch  the  shadow  of  a  fleeting  popularity  would  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  waste  its  proper  strength.  The  question,  after  all,  became  one  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  late  government,  and  must  be  decided  when  they  coidd  properly  see 
whether  the  condemnation  pronininced  against  that  government,  on  the  ground  that 
it  bad  not  sufficiently  diminished  the  pubhc  expenditure,  was  well  founded.  [Sir  J. 
Graham  nodded  assent.]  If  the  right  hon.  baronet  could,  as  by  that  applauding 
motion  of  his  head  he  seemed  to  intimate,  show  that  much  greater  reductions  than 
those  made  by  the  late  government  were  practicable,  no  man  would  be  more  delight- 
ed than  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  at  such  a  circumstance.  It  would  certainly  prove,  that 
the  late  government  might  have  done  more  ;  and  over  the  advantages  which  would 
be  obtained  by  the  country  he  should  heartily  rejoice,  though  he  must  at  the  same 
time  share  in  the  condemnation  of  not  having  before  conferred  them.  He  would 
only  caution  his  right  hon.  friends,  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  not  to  pledge  them- 
selves too  hastily  to  a  sweeping  retrenchment,  before  they  had  examined  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  offices  with  which  they  were  connected — not  to  promise  that  reduction 
of  salaries  which  they  might  afterwards  find  would  weaken  the  piiblic  services,  and 
not  to  encourage  the  public  too  much  in  expecting  that  diminution  of  offices  which 
might  afterwards  be  found  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  country.  The  present 
ministers  had  pledged  themselves  to  reform,  to  econoni}-,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  With  respect  to  reform,  that  was  not  the  time  to  say  any  thing  about  it. 
The  measure  was  one  of  too  much  importance  to  be  introduced  incidentally  into 
discussions  of  that  kind.  He  would  however  say,  that  he  trusted  that  the  declara- 
tion of  his  jV^ajesty's  prime  minister,  that  no  measure  of  reform  not  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  existing  institutions  should  be  intrcdnced,  would  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  With  respect  to  retrenchment,  that  must  be  the  profession  of  all  govern- 
ments— it  was  so  of  the  present — it  had  been  so  of  the  last;  and  though  members 
in  opposition  might  find  fault  with  the  continuance  of  this  or  that  office,  it  was  his 
firm  belief  that  not  five  years  would  elapse  without  the  conviction  arising  in  the 
public  mind  that  these  professions  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
government.  With  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  though  it  was  a  popular 
topic,  he  was  sorry  to  hear  the  present  ministers  state  it,  as  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  policy,  that  they  were  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain  peace.  Of  course 
every  government  must  wish  to  preserve  peace.  The  late  government  had  always 
stated  that  to  be  its  wish,  and  there  was  no  government  but  what  did  so  ;  it  declared 
that  it  would  leave  no  effort  untried,  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  country,  to 
preserve  peace.  No  man  felt  more  than  he  did  the  immorality  of  war,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  avoiding  the  rekindling  of  its  flames — no  man  was  more  deeply  convinced 
than  he  was,  that  this  country  was  interested  in  making  peace — but  peace  was  not 
always  the  only  question  ;  it  was  not  always  to  be  obtained  or  preserved  at  the  wish  of 
the  government,  and  he  doubted  the  policy  of  too  strong  and  determi  ed  a  declara- 
tion, that  at  any  hazard  the  ministers  of  this  country  would  preserve  peace.  He 
knew  that  the  exjdanation  of  this  was,  that  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  maintain 
peace,  but  that  explanation  brought  the  matter  back  to  what  was  said  by  every  go- 
vernment. All  he  complained  of  was,  tliat  when  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  which  was  essentially  pacific,  had  confined  its  declarations  to  the  limit 
of  maintaining  peace  to  the  utmost  extent,  consistently  with  the  honour  of  this  coun- 
try, the  present  ministers  should  have  put  it  forward  prominently,  as  one  of  their 
principles  of  government  which  was  to  distinguish  them  from  the  late  ministry,  that 
they  would  maintain  peace  at  all  hazards.  He  concurred  with  them  in  thinking 
that  every  effort,  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  country,  should  be  made  for  the 
preservation  of  peace ;  but  let  not  the  expressions  of  their  determination  to  preserve 
it  at  all  events,  be  too  strong;  for  the  interests  of  this  country,  or  circumstances, 
which  at  this  moment  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  might  compel  them  to  change 
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their  determination;  and  those  circumstances  might  possibly  be  created  by  too 
strong  a  manifestation  of  tiieir  wish  to  preserve  peace.  He  called  on  them  to  show, 
as  the  late  government  had  done,  that  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  necessity  for  re- 
sorting to  arms,  they  would  at  once  take  up  arras.  He  called  on  them  not  only  to 
show  this,  but  their  conviction  also  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  necessity,  they  could 
repose  with  confidence  on  the  belief  that  the  ancient  s|)iritof  the  country  would  rally 
round  the  government,  and  carry  on  with  courage,  with  vigour,  and  eiiect,  that  con- 
test which  their  j udgment  had  declared  to  be  inevitable.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had 
complained  of  the  course  pursued  by  his  (Sir  Robert  Peel's)  right  hon.  friend,  as 
intended  to  obstruct  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  He  denied  that  such  con- 
duct could  be  justly  imputed  to  his  right  hon.  friend.  The  right  hon.  baronet  sup- 
posed that  that  course  of  conduct  proceeded  from  pique  at  tl;e  loss  of  ofBce.  For 
himself,  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  so  far  as  place  was  concerned,  if  he  never 
returned  to  it  he  should  not  consider  it  a  misfortune;  and  that  if  he  ever  should  be 
recalled  to  office,  so  far  as  his  personal  feelings  alone  were  concerned,  he  should  feel 
it  little  less  than  a  great  calamity.  Having  said  so  much  with  respect  to  the  points 
on  which  he  could  not  concur  v/ith  the  present  government,  he  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  express  his  full  concurrence  with  them  in  one  matter  of  great  importance  : 
he  was  pleased,  much  pleased,  with  the  declarations  they  had  made,  that  they  would 
support,  at  all  hazards,  the  Legislative  Union  of  England  and  Ireland.  He  sug- 
gested to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  and  to  the  other  advisers  of  the  crov^n,  whether,  if 
those  who  agitated  this  question,  but  were  determined  not  to  bring  it  forward,  since 
they  avoided  discussion,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  agitation — he  suggested,  he 
said,  to  the  present  ministers,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  place  on  record  the 
opinion  of  that  House — to  move  a  resolution  declaratory  of  the  opinion  of  the  legis- 
lature ?  Those  who  thought  that  the  union  ought  to  be  dissolved,  ought  to  submit 
the  question,  not  to  popular  agitation  in  Ireland,  but  to  the  deliberation  and  sanction 
of  those  branches  of  the  legislature  which  were,  and  ought  to  be,  the  sole  tribunals 
for  deciding  it.  He  hoped  that  the  young  members  of  that  House,  the  gentlemen 
who,  as  Catholic  members,  now  for  the'first  time  sat  amongst  them,  would  show  that, 
whatever  distinctions  might  have  once  existed — whatever  matters  might  have  once 
created  division — the  most  heartfelt  cordiality  united  them  in  preserving  that-im- 
portant union.  He  would  gladly  sacrifice  the  office  and  power  he  had  once*enjoyed,  if 
the  present  ministry,  more  than  the  last,  could  secure  the  declaration  of  parliament, 
that  England  and  Ireland  should  share  their  fortunes  in  peace;  and  if  war  wei'e  un- 
avoidable, that  they  would  fight  united  together,  and  by  their  union  attain  that  tri- 
umphant success  which  they  could  not  hope  to  enjoy  if  they  were  divided.  He 
hoped,  too,  that  out  of  doors  the  people  would  not  be  misled  by  the  declamation  of 
affected  patriots.  He  hoped  that  before  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  could  be  induced 
to  follow  the  example  of  Belgium  and  Paris,  they  would  well  consider  whether  they 
had  the  same  justifiable  cause  of  opposition  to  the  government ;  and  even  when  they 
had  settled  that  point,  he  trusted  that  they  would  v/ell  consider  what  was  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  those  countries  in  which  revolutions  had  taken  place,  and  compare 
it  with  the  state  in  which  they  were  before  the  revolutions  had  begun.  In  say- 
ing that,  it  was  not  necessary  to  call  in  question  the  justice  of  the  resistance  these 
people  had  offered  to  their  late  governments,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  (and  in- 
deed no  circumstance  could  induce  him  to  do  it)  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  those  go- 
vernments ;  but  although  the  resistance  was  justifiable,  he  had  a  right  to  enquire 
whether  revolution  were  not  a  great  evil ;  and  when  he  looked  to  the  condition  of 
France  and  of  Paris,  and  })articularly  to  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  he  was  justified  even  in  believing,  though  resistance  might  be  justifi- 
able, that  it  involved  those  who  engaged  in  it  in  almost  irremediable  ruin.  He  called 
on  the  House  to  compare  the  state  of  the  public  funds  in  France  with  their  state  before 
the  revolution.  The  resistance  was  right;  it  had  been  successful;  the  most  popular 
men  were  in  office;  yet  how  was  it  that  property  was  deemed  insecure,  that  employment 
was  almost  at  an  end ;  that  industry  was  paralysed ;  that  strangers  were  withdrawing 
from  the  country,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  was  infinitely  worse 
than  it  was  before  the  revolution  ?  If  it  were  so,  as  he  believed  it  was,  then  he  asserted 
it  to  be  true,  that  great  changes  in  any  government  could  not  take  place  without  ex- 
citing alarm  and  despondency,  and  without  materially  and  injuriously  iniluencing 
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property  in  the  country  in  which  the  revolution  took  place.  He  called  on  the 
House — he  called  on  all  people  of  property — to  be  fully  aware  of  the  mistake  they 
would  be  coniniitting,  in  dividing  this  country  and  Ireland,  and  to  be  aware  of  the 
irreparable  evils  that  must  result  to  both  from  such  a  measure.  All  people  of 
property  were  interested  in  this  question,  and  on  them  he  called  for  a  calm,  consi- 
derate, and  full  attention  to  this  subject.  In  what  he  had  said,  he  had  not  any  in- 
tention  to  stop  the  ^^mrse  of  fair  economy,  but  it  was  impossible  to  read  the  public 
press  of  this  country,  and  to  see  its  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  without 
knowing  that  while  economy  was  put  forward  as  the  avowed  object,  the  covert  design 
was,  to  degrade  and  lower  all  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country,  and  to  secure 
for  public  writers  that  power  and  authority  which  would  be  denied  them  under  all 
other  circumstances.  To  gain  that  end  they  were  willing  to  create  tumult  and  con- 
fusion, and  to  subject  this  country  to  tlie  worst  and  most  degrading  of  tyrannies — 
the  tyranny  of  an  ungovernable  mob. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  discussion  now  introduced  had  been  most  unnecessarily 
commenced,  and  he  entered  his  protest  against  the  mode  adopted  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  government  and  of  that  House  against  the 
adoption  of  measures  of  reform  and  retrenchment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  to  create  any  prejudice 
against  reform  or  retrenchment,  both  of  which  he  should  be  happy  to  see 
effected,  provided  they  did  not  injure  existing  institutions. 

Subsequently,  and  again  in  reply  to  Ivlr.  Hume,  Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that 
he  had  not  condemned  the  French — he  had  said  that  they  had  no  alternative  but 
resistance,  and  had  only  observed,  that  lawful  as  \vj,s  the  resistance,  it  was  still  un- 
fortunately true  that  the  revolution  thus  occasioned,  though  successful,  had  been 
productive  of  much  misery. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  in  an  adjourned  debate  on  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
House  was  counted  out,  and  adjourned  for  the  holidays. 


UNION  WITH  IRELAND.— PROCLAMATIONS  OF  THE 
LORD  LIEUTENANT. 

FEBRUARr  8,  1831. 

Mr.  O'Gorman  Mahon,  the  hon.  member  for  Clare,  concluded  a  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  repeatedly  been  called  to  order,  by  moving,  "  That  there  be 
laid  before  the  House  copies  of  the  Proclamations  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  against  Unlawful  Assemblies ;  also,  a  copy  of 
the  letter  of  the  present  Chief  Secretary,  to  the  Magistrates." 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Sir  Robert  Peex.,  rising  after  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr. 
Leader,  said  he  regretted  very  much  that  a  discussion  had  been  brought  on,  which 
would  have  been  much  better  reserved ;  but  as  the  necessity  had  been  imposed  on 
him,  to  take  part  in  that  which  he  could  have  gladly  avoided,  in  the^absence  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterford,  whose  character  was  involved,  and  whose  situation 
was  concerned  in  the  question  then  agitated  ;  but  since  the  time  was  come  for  the 
discussion,  it  became  every  man  who  took  a  lead  in  the  discussions  of  that  House, 
to  declare  that  he  had  irrevocably  made  up  his  mind  to  stand  by  the  executive  go- 
vernment, and  maintain  the  legislative  union  between  the  two  countries,  and  prevent 
the  dismemberment  of  them  at  all  hazards.  This  was  that  domestic  concern  which 
was  now  of  paramount  importance.  He  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  did  not 
cast  into  utter  oblivion  all  party  political  feelings  which  might  have  existed  between 
himself  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite;  he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself 
if  he  did  not  cast  them  aside,  and  without  hesitation  express  a  steady  de'termination, 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  support  the  king's  nunisters  in  all  extremities 
of  maintaining  inviolate  the  union  with  Ireland.  He  would  support  them,  in  their 
proceedings,  and  should  they  make  any  little  slips,  and  he  did  not  say  that  they  had 
made  any,  he  would  put  the  best  construction  on  their  conduct ;  and  give  them 
credit  for  their  good  intention,  should  they  be  driven  to  anv  harsh  measures  to  meet 
the  evasions  and  artifices  of  the  declarations  of  the  hon.'  niembcr  for  Waterford. 
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The  House  coukl  well  conceive  the  difficulty  under  which  the  declarations  of  that 
hoii.  member  placed  the  ministers;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  government,  even  at  the 
risk  of  the  dreadful  extremity  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  alluded,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  civil  war,  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  If  the  union  with 
Ireland  were  severed,  if  the  feelings  of  independence  were  encouraged  in  Ireland, 
why  not  in  Scotland,  why  not  in  Wales,  and  why  not  break  up  the  empire  alto- 
gether ?  It  was  to  him  perfectly  clear,  that  should  the  Union  be  dissolved,  the  empire 
could  not  be  preserved  :  the  union  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  empire, 
and  if  it  could  not  ba  preserved  but  by  force,  the  government  was  authorized  to 
use  force.  If  there  were  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  this  union — if  the  government 
Avere,  as  it  ought  to  be,  resolved  to  maintain  it,  the  government  would  be  to  blame 
if  it  did  not  first  employ  every  legal  means,  however  severe — every  authority  it  had 
received  from  parliament,  however  much  the  late  ministers  might  have  been  blamed  for 
procuring  that  authority  ;  the  government,  he  said,  would  be  highly  blameable  if  it 
did  not  first  employ  every  legal  and  authorized  means  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  that  dreadful  alternative,  suppressing  the  agitation  by  force 
of  arms.  If  the  laws  were  unable  to  stay  the  progress  of  those  who  desired  the 
repeal  of  the  union,  still  the  government  would  be  highly  to  blame,  should  it  after- 
wards dye  the  scaffold,  or  the  plains  of  Ireland,  with  blood,  if  it  did  not  first  try 
all  the  existing  authority  of  the  laws.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  de})re- 
cated  the  proclamation  which  had  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  trades ;  but  that 
meeting  must  not  be  taken  by  itseli^.  The  hon.  member  must  conjoin  it  with  the 
declarations  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford,  who  had  signified  his  fixed 
intention  to  try  the  question  of  enforcing  the  proclamation,  and  who  had  distinctly 
declared,  that  when  the  opportunity  came,  physical  force  should  be  employed  to  sever 
the  Union.  The  government,  then,  he  contended,  had  no  alternative,  and  it  was 
mercy  as  well  as  good  policy  to  resolve  by  law  to  interdict  the  first  meeting  of  the 
people.  The  noble  lord  had  referred  to  the  constitution  of  Ireland  between  178-2 
and  ISOO;  but  he  called  on  the  House  not  to  deceive  themselves  by  supposing  that, 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Union  now,  they  could  place  the  two  countries  in  the  same 
situation  as  they  were  in  before  1800.  It  was  not  after  the  Union  that  the  two  coun- 
tries could  be  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  if  no  Union  had  taken  place.  After  a 
divorce  the  feelings  were  not  the  same  as  before  marriage.  "  Oh,  Sir!"  exclaimed 
the  right  hon.  baronet,  "  let  us  not  deceive  ourselve.? — very  different  will  be  the  feel- 
ings— bitter  animosity  and  hatred  will  succeed;  there  will  arise  different  feelings 
as  to  religion  :  the  country  will  be  separated  into  hostile  and  intolerant  factions, 
and  the  country  will  be  a  theatre  of  outrage  and  violence."  ["  No,  no,"  from  O'Gormci. 
Mahon.]  Both  he  and  the  hon.  member  for  Clare  were  then  speaking  of  futurit}^ 
and  it  became  them  to  speak  with  becoming  diffidence  of  the  fallibility  of  human 
judgment :  but  he  certainly  never  held  more  confidence  in  any  opinion  than  he  did 
in  the  opinion,  that,  if  the  Union  v/ere  dissolved,  such  scenes  as  he  mentioned  would 
be  realized.  If  the  Union  were  dissolved,  they  would  have  many  of  those  secret 
societies,  of  which  he  had  heard  for  the  first  time  that  night.  He  did  not  certainly 
suppose  that  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  had  been  united  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
the  Union,  but  to  obtain  their  civil  rights  and  religious  freedom  ;  but  he  did  know 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics,  who  had  obtained  their  wishes,  had  resolved 
to  preserve  their  faith,  and  preserve  that  tranquillity,  and  that  freedom  they  had  ob- 
tained. It  was  not  religious  differences  that  now  disturbed  Ireland — it  was  not  the 
want  of  any  political  riglits — but  the  bad  example  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  acting  on 
the  excitability  of  a  generous  people,  which  had  produced  the  present  unfortunate 
state  of  Ireland.  He  did  not  look  to  any  other  means  for  restoring  tranquillity  tha:i 
the  ecradual  return  of  the  reason  of  the  people.  He  did  not  wish  to  revive  religious 
animosities,  or  to  embody  again  the  Orangemen.  That  would  be  a  bitter  sacrifice; 
buL  he  relied  on  the  returning  good  sense  of  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics.  He  v.  as 
certain  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  \vhen  reason  should  have  returned,  that 
they  would  see  the  folly  of  their  madness— and  it  was  madness  if  ever  a  nation  could 
be  mad — it  was  madness  to  attempt  to  sever  the  Union.  Let  them  onlv  look  at  the 
depreciation  it  would  occasion  in  the  value  of  all  propert}'.  Let  them  remember, 
too,  that  England  could  never,  and  would  never,  but  at  the  last  extremity,  consent 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Union.     Let  them  remember,  that  if  they  should  succeed  after 
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a  twenty  years'  contest,  what  they  would  make  of  their  country — a  great  moral  wil- 
derness, in  v.-hich  every  bad  passion  cni  every  crime  would  Nourish  and  ripen. 
With  these  feedings,  he  declared,  that  ic  was  the  interest  of  both  countries  to  remain 
united.  He  should  listen  with  favour  to  any  proposals  of  a  conciliatory  nature 
coming-  from  the  nohle  lord  ;  but  they  must  be  proposals  for  doing  justice  to  all  })ar- 
ties.  The  nuble  lord  must  not  attempt  to  patch  up  tranquillity  and  peace  by  giving 
a  triumph  to  any  party.  He  considered  Ireland  at  present  to  be  in  greater  danger 
from  the  abases  of  liberty  than  from  tlie  abuses  of  power,  and  therefore,  he,  placing 
full  confidence  in  the  government,  should  entertain  with  favour  any  proposition  for 
enforcing  the  law,  and  giving  strength  to  the  government.  If  circumstances  should 
arise  to  make  it  necessary,  he  should  be  ready  to  arm  it,  and  the  government  had 
good  ground  for  asking  it,  with  nev/  and  greater  power.  He  should  be  ready,  he 
could  assure  the  noble  lord,  to  support  any  proposition  of  that  kind  he  might 
make. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SUPPLY— THE  BUDGET. 
F^BRij.vaY  11,  1831. 

In  a  committee  of  sup[)ly.  Lord  Althorp,  after  going  through  the  details  of  rise 
Budget,  moved  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £2,000,000  be  granted  to  his  Majesty  for 
the  transfer  of  aids  in  the  present  year. 

In  the  debate  which  ensued,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  several  other  members  rose  at 
the  same  moment.  The  call  for  the  right  hon.  baronet  being  general,  he  proceeded 
to  observe,  that  he  perfectly  concurred  with  most  of  those  gentlemen  who  had 
addressed  the  House  on  this  subject,  in  thinking  that  it  was  infinitely  better  to  refrain 
trorn  entering  into  any  details  at  present  as  to  the  taxes  that  were  proposed  to  be  taken 
off  or  reduced.  Until  a  full  and  ample  opportunity  should  be  given  for  mature  de- 
liberation on  those  important  propositions,  relative  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  he 
thought  it  was  impossible  for  the  House  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  opinion.  With 
respect  to  the  commutation  of  taxes,  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  there 
was  a  great  danger  that  the  legislature  did  not  confer  the  benefit  on  those  that  it 
was  intended  to  benefit.  He  knew  from  experience,  and  it  was  easily  proved  with 
respe^jt  to  several  articles,  the  duties  of  which  had  been  reduced,  that  the  benefit  of 
the  rt-duclion  was  enjoyed  by  the  dealers,  and  that  the  price  of  the  commodities  did 
not  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  remission  of  duty.  When  the  duty  was  removed, 
it  was  found  that  the  benefit,  somehow  or  other,  went  into  the  pocket,  not  of  the 
consumer,  but  of  the  retail  dealer,  who  laid  on  the  amount  remitted  in  duty  in  some 
shape  or  other,  on  the  price  of  the  commodity.  Now,  if  the  public  were  subject  to  a 
new  charge  in  lieu  of  that  which  was  removed,  and  did  not  gain  a  corresponding 
advantage  by  the  reduction  of  taxes,  pro  tanfo,  the  benefit  derived  by  the  remission 
of  taxes  would  be  diminished.  He  was  afraid,  after  the  experience  they  had  had 
of  the  results  following  from  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  leather  and  various  other 
articles,  that  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  j)roposed  taxes  would  not  be  attended  with 
that  advantage  to  the  consumer  which  ought  reasonably  to  be  expected,  and  which 
was  intended.  At  all  events,  the  doubts  which  must  be  felt  on  that  point,  after 
what  had  already  occurred,  imposed  upon  the  government  the  necessity  of  maturely 
considering  the  articles  on  which  they  intended  to  propose  that  the  duty  shoi'lil 
be  removed.  With  respect  to  the  particular  taxes  which  the  noble  lord  ))urii0se  I 
to  rexlitce,  there  vvere  some  which,  if  the  revenue  were  in  a  state  to  admit  of  any  re- 
duction of  taxation,  the  Committee  should  justly  And  properly  be  most  an.xious  to 
take  orf.^  If  it  were  clearly  established  that  there  was  a  surplus  revenue,  and  that 
a  remission  of  taxation  could  properly  be  made,  he  knew  of  no  duty  which  he  should 
be  more  forward  to  repeal  than  the  tax  on  sea-borne  coals.  He  knew  of  no  olc 
circumstance  which  would  produce  greater  benefit,  physical  and  moral,  to  the  poorer 
classes,  than  whatever  facilitated  their  obtaining  a  suflicient  supply  of  coals  at  a 
moderate  price.  _  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  relative  difference,  in  regard  lo  the 
amount  of  physical  comforts,  enjoyed   by  the  poorer  and  weallliitr  classes  in   tLia 
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countrj',  was  more  felt  in  the  increased  ability  of  the  latter  to  purchase  a  sufBcieney 
of  fuel  than  in  any  other  circumstance — much  more  than  in  the  circumstances  ol 
lodging,  board,  or  clothes.  As  to  lodging,  as  regarded  comfort  only,  the  poorer  and 
the  richer  classes  were  placed  very  much  upon  an  equality.  As  to  food,  there  was 
no  material  difi'erence;  and  with  respect  to  comfortable  clothing,  the  price  of  the 
article  used  for  that  purpose  was  so  very  small,  that  there  was  no  material  difference 
in  that  respect  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  Vv^hen  he  stated  this,  of  course 
he  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  those  who  were  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  but  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  labouring  population.  With  regard  to  those,  as  compared  with  the 
higher  classes,  he  thought  the  great  ditference  was,  the  facility  which  the  one  class 
had  over  the  other  in  obtaining  fuel.  From  the  nature  of  the  duty,  these  facilities 
were  much  greater  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others.  To  subject  the 
poorer  classes  to  such  difficulties  in  obtaining  so  necessary  an  article  as  fuel,  did 
seem  contrary  to  all  principles  of  justice  and  good  policy.  He  contended,  also,  that  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient  fuel  affected  the  moral  condition  of  the  poorer  classes. 
At  all  seasons  it  was  necessary,  more  or  less;  and  in  v/inter,  fuel  the  poor  must  have, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  go  on  with  the  labour  by  which  many  of  them  gained 
their  subsistence.  If  they  had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  it,  they  naturally  be- 
took themselves  to  pilfering  from  the  woods  and  demesnes  of  their  richer  neighbours; 
and  this,  besides  confounding  right  and  wrong  in  their  minds,  necessarily  created  a 
degree  of  ill-will  between  those  whose  property  was  stolen,  and  those  who  were  of 
necessity,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  turn  pilferers.  A  state  of  animosity,  therefore,' 
was  engendered  by  the  difficulty  which  the  poor  found  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  fuel. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  finances  of  the  countr}'  would  permit  a  reduction  of 
taxation  to  the  amount  of  ^800,000,  he  thought  no  tax  could  be  selected  Avith  more 
propriety  and  more  advantage  than  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sea-borne  coals. 
Not  to  enter  into  the  details  of  matters  of  comparative  minor  importance,  he  would 
just  beg  to  observe,  that  he  was  afraid,  the  proposed  tax  on  passengers  by  steam- 
boats would  have  the  practical  effect  of  preventing  the  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  Ireland.  He  believed  it  would  have  the  effect,  in  a  great  degree,  of 
producing  a  suspension  of  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  The  noble 
lord  had  not  stated  his  views  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  but  it  was  well  he  should  con- 
sider the  poverty  of  many  of  the  persons  passed  in  every  ship  that  came  from  Ireland 
to  England.  The  prop')>ed  tax  (as  he  understood  it)  was  2s.  6d.  for  any  distance  ex- 
ceeding twenty  miles.  [Lord  Althorp  said,  thirt}'.]  And  for  a  less  distance  than  that, 
the  tax  was  to  be  Is.  6d.  and  Is.  The  sum,  therefore,  which  a  person  coming  from  Ire- 
land would  have  to  pay  would  be  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  passage-money,  and 
would  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  the  passage  of  the  Irish  labourers.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  noble  lord  to  modify  the  proposition  so  as  to  except  the  intercourse 
with  Ireland  from  the  operation  of  the  tax;  but  unless  he  did,  the  practical  effect 
would  be  nothing  less  than  what  he  had  stated.  If  the  noble  lord"  had  not  con- 
sidered tliis  circumstjince,  it  was  well  he  should  be  made  aware  of  it.  The  noble 
lord  had  omitted  to  mention  the  amount  of  the  estimates  for  the  present  year.  He 
stated,  in  roiuid  numbers,  that  the  sum  required  for  the  service  of  the  year,  includ- 
ing the  interest  and  expenses  of  tlie  debt,  would  be  £46,000,000;  and  he  further 
ai.kled,  that  the  estimates  were  drawn  up;  but  he  had  given  no  information  to  the 
committee  as  to  the  total  amount  of  the  estimates,  independent  of  the  debt,  and  still 
less  as  to  the  amount  of  the  respective  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the  different 
public  departments.  He  had  supposed  that  it  was  the  noble  lord's  intention  to  have 
stated  the  amount  that  would  be  required  for  each  particular  branch  of  the  public 
service,  and  could  only  suppose  that  the  omission  had  taken  place  fi-om  inadvertence, 
lie  now  came  to  another  part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech,  and  he  said  it  not  in 
party  sjiirit,  that  all  those  matters  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  all  the  matters  that 
had  been  discussed  since  the  commencement  of  the  session,  were  trifling  and  of 
minor  importance,  when  compared  with  the  proposition  which  the  noble  lord  had 
made  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of  funded  property.  He  trusted, 
that  the  noble  lord  would  consider  the  objections  urged  by  every  one  who  had 
spoken  on  the  subject,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  honourable  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Stnliord^hire  (Sir  John  Wrottesley),  to  that  part  of  his  proposition,  and 
would   not,    ihciefurc,   persevere  in  his  p.lan.     The  <  bjcLtiv'n:>  lji;d  coii.e  from  all 
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sides  of  the  House,  and  were  made  without  political  predilection  or  party  feeling. 
He  trusted  that  his  Majesty's  government  would  not  persevere  in  a  measure  which, 
in  his  view,  would  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of  this  country,  which  had  remained  hitherto 
unimpeached.  He  asked  tlie  noble  lord,  whether  he  had  read  the  words  of  tie 
contracts  that  had  been  made  with  the  public  creditor?  He  would  refer  to  one, 
for  instance,  to  show  the  condition  on  which  the  public  creditor  had  advanced  his 
money  to  the  government,  perhaps  at  a  time  of  great  public  emergency.  All  the 
acts  for  raising  public  loans  were  nearly  in  the  same  words;  and  he  would  ask  the 
committee,  could  any  words  be  more  distinct  and  binding,  or  admit  of  less  doubt? 
He  would  refer,  in  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  to  an  act  entitled,  "An  act  for 
raising  the  sum  of  £27,000,000  by  way  of  annuity,"  which  would  show  the  House 
the  obligations  imposed  on  it.  This  loan  had  been  raised  in  1813,  and  he  referred 
to  it  as  stating  the  terms  of  the  contract  in  the  language  of  all  acts  of  this  descrip- 
tion. This  act  contained  a  guarantee  to  the  public  creditor  against  the  very  tax 
now  about  to  be  imposed  upon  him.  The  language  of  the  act  was,  that  "  no  stamp- 
duty  whatever  shall  be  charged  upon  any  transfer  of  this  property."  This  was  the 
condition  upon  wiiich  money  had  been  borrowed.  Now,  how  was  it  possible  to 
"rail  this  seal  from  off  the  bond?"  It  was  upon  this  express  condition  that  the 
public  creditor  had  advanced  his  money;  and,  if  this  condition  were  forgotten,  they 
would  violate  good  faith,  and  depart  from  that  proud  position  which  this  country 
had  always  occupied,  in  contradistinction  to  every  other  country,  in  its  dealings 
with  its  creditors.  No  ingenuity  could  get  rid  of  the  force  of  such  an  objection. 
His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Staflbrdshire,  said,  that  as  Parliament  had  imposed 
a  property-tax — as  it  had  violated  the  contract  \\ith  the  public  before,  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  violated  again.  That  was  the  very  tiling  which  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  feared.  He  dreaded  that  an  inference  would  be  drawn  from  the 
proposed  violation  of  law  and  good  faith,  that  a  furtlier  violation  was  not  improper. 
If,  in  these  times  "  of  productive  industry  and  of  steady  and  progressive  improve- 
ment," for  so  they  were  described  by  the  noble  lord,  and  he  took  the  admission — 
if,  in  such  times,  in  a  period  of  general  peace,  and  when  there  was  no  pressure  on 
the  energies  and  industry  of  the  country — if,  under  such  circumstances,  the  govern- 
ment contemplated  the  violation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  an  express  contract 
entered  into  with  the  public  creditor,  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  one-half  per 
cent.,  what  security  could  the  public  creditor  have,  if  the  times  of  1797  or  1798 
returned.  In  those  times,  unappalled  by  danger,  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
clung  to  the  maintenance  of  public  faith  as  its  best  security;  but  if  similar  circum- 
stances were  again  to  arise — if  the  difBculties  which  then  environed  the  country 
shoidd  again  exist — if  a  small  duty  were  to  be  imposed  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
contrary  to  the  principle  and  the  express  condition  of  the  contract,  what  could  the 
public  creditor  expect,  but  thnt,  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  war  or  of  adverse 
circumstances,  his  property  would  be  seized  on?  It  would  be  little  consolation  to 
him  to  quote  the  proposed  invasion  of  his  rights  as  a  reason  for  their  violation  again. 
In  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  opinion,  this  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  policy  or  of  pru- 
den-je;  it  was  a  question  of  morals.  If  the  State  were  not  prepared  to  meet  its  en- 
gagements, still  there  was  justice  due  to  the  public;  and  let  not  individuals  be  called 
upon  to  sanction  a  course,  as  though  it  werejust,  which  their  feelings  must  tell  them 
was  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  He  had  heard  of  a  public 
writer  who  claimed  a  right  to  violate  his  engagements,  ar.d  contended  that  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  hold  himself  discharged  of"  a  debt  he  had  contracted,  upon  the 
ground  that  some  change  had  taken  place  in  the  policy  of  the  country,  which  ren- 
dered him  not  so  well  able  to  meet  the  demands  upon  him.  This  was  the  doctrine 
of  a  public  writer,  and  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  never  heard  that  doctrine  mentioned, 
in  j)ublic  or  private,  without  its  being  received  with  a  burst  of  indignation;  but  if 
the  State  were  without  difficulties  (and  be  could  conceive  no  difficulty  which  could 
justify  such  a  departure  from  honour  and  good  faith  in  a  nation)— but  if  the  State, 
in  a  period  of  steady  and  progressive  improvement,  were  guilty  of  ^lich  violation  of 
good  faith,  let  them  not  upbraid  an  individual  if  he  followed  the  example,  and 
claimed  for  himself,  under  similar  circumstances,  that  licence  which  the  House  was 
now  called  upon  to  take,  with  respect  to  the  contract  between  the  State  and  the 
public  creditor.     If  the  question  v.'ere  not  to  be  tried  by  the  sense  of  lustice  which 
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every  man  had  in  his  own  mind,  and  which  must  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
public  faith  ought  to  be  maintained  inviolate — if  they  were  to  try  the  question,  not 
upon  such  principles,  but  merely  as  a  question  of  policy  and  jirudence,  he  was 
content  that  it  should  rest  upon  such  considerations.  By  a  Ihering-  to  public  faith, 
he  would  ask,  what  had  been  the  remission  of  f)ublic  burdens  which  had  taken  place 
within  the  last  six  years?  By  adhering  to  public  faith  they  had  been  enabled  to 
reduce  the  interest  on  the  five  per  cents.,  and  subsequently  on  the  four  per  cents.; 
and  by  these  operations,  a  sum  amounting  to  about  £2,600,000  per  annum  was 
saved  to  the  public.  That  was  the  legitimate,  the  honourable,  the  honest  way  of 
dealing  with  the  public  creditor.  The  public  creditor  had  no  right  to  expect  the 
public  to  remain  his  debtor  longer  than  it  was  necessary.  The  public  were  enabled 
to  repay  his  loan,  and  this  was  done  in  effect.  By  maintaining  the  principle  of 
keeping  faith  with  the  creditor,  therefore,  the  public  had  been  enabled  to  discharge 
its  engagements,  and  to  get  rid  of  burdens  to  the  amount  of  £2,600,000  per  annum. 
This  was  effective,  because  they  had  adhered  steadily  to  their  engagements  as  to  the 
sheet-anchor.  If,  seven  years  ago,  they  had  set  the  example  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  set,  he  put  it  to  the  committee,  what  would  now  have  been  the  state  of 
public  credit,  and  whether  such  reductions  could  ever  have  been  made?  But  then, 
said  the  noble  lord,  "  this  tax  cannot  be  considered  as  particularly  severe  on  the 
fundholder,  for  I  impose,  at  the  same  time,  the  same-amount  of  taxation  on  the 
transfer  of  landed  property."  And  then,  said  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for 
Staffordshire;  "there  is  no  distinction  between  the  proposed  tax  and  the  property-  " 
tax,  because  the  property-tax  was  on  landed  property  as  well  as  funded.  You 
would  be  justified,  therefore,  in  contending  there  was  a  distinction,  if  this  tax 
were  to  apply  to  funded  and  not  to  landed  property;  but  as  it  is  to  extend  to 
landed  property,  there  is  no  distinction,  and,  therefore,  no  objection."  He  for 
one  was  sorry  for  the  extension  of  the  proposed  tax  to  landed  property.  He 
believed,  of  the  two,  he  should  have  preferred  a  distinct  confiscation.  As  to  the 
argument,  however,  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  proposed  imposition 
and  the  property-tax,  it  was  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  pro- 
perty-tax was  a  tax  on  the  whole  income  of  the  country — offices  and  professions 
were  equally  subject  to  the  tax,  as  well  as  funded  and  landed  property.  But  how 
totally  different  was  a  tax  on  the  income  of  land  from  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of  land! 
By  the  policy  of  our  law,  many  estates  could  not  be  alienated.  He  could  show 
estates  without  end  in  which  transfers  had  never  taken  place.  On  all  occasions, 
transfers  of  land  were  comparatively  few;  they  did  not  amount  to  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  number  of  transfers  of  funded  property.  Landed  and  funded  projjerty  were 
two  things  most  distinct  in  their  nature:  and  though  he  was  sorry  that  land  should 
have  been  included  in  the  noble  lord's  plan,  yet  it  was  quite  clear  the  proposed  im- 
position could  not  affect  the  landholder  as  it  would  the  fundholder.  The  tax  on  land, 
however,  would  pass  over  the  prosperous  holders  of  lands.  Lands  were  generally  sold 
in  this  country,  either  upon  the  demise  of  the  head  of  a  family,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  fortunes  for  young  children,  or,  he  feared,  more  frequently  to  meet  the 
increased  pressure  of  the  times.  Now,  the  tax  would  not  press  upon  prosperous  land, 
but  on  land  under  adverse  circumstances;  and  for  this  reason,  if  there  were  no  other, 
the  tax  would  be  objectionable.  He  would  call  upon  the  House  to  recollect  what 
was  the  state  of  the  country  in  1813.  Parliament  had  then  decided  to  make  one 
tremendous  exertion,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  long  and  exhausting  war  in  which 
it  was  engaged  to  a  close.  The  annual  revenue  was  incapable  of  bearing  the  expense; 
so  that  there  remained  no  alternative  but  to  call  upon  the  monied  interest  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  great  national  effort  about  to  be  made.  He  would  say  nothing  of 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  protracted  contest,  but  he  would  ask,  upon  the 
general  ground  of  policy,  whether  it  were  not  wise  to  adopt  a  course  calculated  to 
bring  to  an  issue  that  most  tremendous  of  all  evils,  a  general  war,  by  some  great, 
overpowering,  irresistible  effort,  and  to  make  terms  with  the  enemy  according  to  the 
advantages  derived  from  such  an  effort,  without  any  injury  to  the  public  creditor,  or 
shock  to  the  public  faith?  He  would  enter  no  further  at  present  into  this  important 
subject.  He  had  heard  some  vague  rumours  that  morning  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  make  such  an  attempt;  but  when  he  heard  the  noble 
lord,  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  say — and  say  truly — that  the  poor  could  derive 
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but  little  advantage  from  the  repeal  of  direct  taxation;  that  it  Vv-as  chiefly  by  the 
employment  of  cajjital,  and  the  removal  of  all  impediments  to  that  employment,  that 
they  could  hope  to  be  benefited ;  when  he  heard  this,  he  felt  confident  that  the  report 
could  not  have  been  vv'ell  founded,  and  he  did  not  expect  to  hear  the  noble  lord,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  come  forward  with  a  proposal  which  was  a  direct  attack 
on  the  national  credit,  which  was  calculated  to  shalce  all  faitii  in  the  professions  of 
the  government,  and  give  a  blow  to  industry,  by  weakening  and  destroying  the  con- 
fidence of  the  capitalist.  lie  objected  to  the  measure,  from  a  regard  for  the  public 
credit,  the  public  industry,  the  public  morals,  and  the  public  property;  and  as  a  breach 
of  those  solemn  engagements  to  which  that  House  was  itself  a  party. 

Sir  J.  Wrottesley  repeated,  that  the  proposed  tax  did  not  infringe  upon  the  faith 
of  Parliament  any  more  than  the  income-tax. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  the  act  of  1813  recognised  the  imposition  of  the  property- 
tax,  but  provided  that  no  other  tax  should  be  imposed  on  the  fundholder. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  three  following  resolutions  were  then  put  seriatim — 

That  £2,000,000  be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  as  transfer  of  aids;  £25,577,600  to 
ay  off  Exchequer-bills  charged  on  aids  of  1830  and  1831 ;  and  £3,800  to  pay  off 
"xchequer-bills  issued  for  public  works  and  building  churches,  and  carried  nem.  din. ; 
and  the  House  resumed. 


I 


THE  GAME  LAWS. 

February  15,  1831. 

In  the  debate  upon  Lord  Althorp's  motion,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  certain 
alterations  in  the  game  laws — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  feared  that  in  discussing  the  subject  of  the  game-laws 
we  v.ere  apt  to  be  too  sanguine  in  our  anticipations  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  particular  change.  He  was  afraid  we  overlooked  the  love  of  enterprise  and 
amusement,  which  rendered  the  pursuit  of  game  attractive  to  the  common  people'as 
well  as  to  their  superiors.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  remedy 
for  the  evils  that  existed  under  the  present  system.  At  the  same  time  he  thought 
the  game-laws  so  defective  in  principle,  that  a  proposition  for  a  change  ought  to  be 
listened  to  with  attention ;  but  he  again  cautioned  the  House  against  entertaining 
extravagant  expectations.  The  noble  lord  said  he  would  do  away  with  the  law  re- 
lating to  qualifications,  and  it  v/as  so  absurd  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  a  single 
word  in  its  favour.  It  Avas  not  exactly  fair,  however,  to  say  that  the  noble  lord's 
plan  would  confer  the  same  privilege  upon  the  small  as  upon  the  large  proprietor. 
The  man  who  possessed  only  a  single  acre  must  pay  £5  for  a  certificate,  while  he 
who  had  5,000  acres  paid  no  more.  Now,  to  the  former,  the  permission  to  kill 
game  was  no  privilege  at  such  a  cost ;  the  privilege  not  being  worth  the  price  paid 
for  its  enjoyment.  He  thought  the  remedy  of  the  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire — 
namely,  to  have  two  licenses,  impracticable — difiacult,  if  not  impossible  to  be  acted 
on,  and  vexatious  in  practice.  He  did  not  know,  too,  why  a  ma-i  might  not  shoot 
over  his  neighbour's  land,  if  that  neighbour  pleased,  without  paying  additionally. 
He  feared  that  after  the  noble  lord's  plan  should  have  been  adopted,  much  the  same 
temptation  would  exist  with  respect  to  the  class  of  poachers  as  at  present.  Nay,  it 
was  possible  that  this  measure,  however  well  intended,  might  add  to  the  vexation  of 
the  present  system — that  it  would  multiply  the  number  of  game  preservers,  embody 
a  new  class  of  supporters  of  the  game-laws,  and  occasion  greater  jealousy  than  now 
existed.  As  a  friendly  opponent  of  the  noble  lord,  he  recommended  him  not  to  re- 
peal the  act  prohibiting  night  poaching,  and  the  assemblage  of  great  bodies  of  armed 
men  by  night — a  monstrous  and  dangerous  evil.  It  was  possible  that  legalizing  the 
sale  of  game  might  afford  some  encouragement  to  poaching.  He  n^Droved  of  doing 
away  the  qualification,  and  of  legalizing  the  sale  of  game;  but  hu  iioped  the  noble 
lord  would  not  be  too  precipitate. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  which  was  accordingly  read  a  first  time. 
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BOROUGH  OF  EVESHAM— REFORM. 

FEBKU^iEY  17,    1831. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  presented  a  petition  from  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
borough  of  Evesham,  praying  for  a  reform  in  parliament,  &c.,  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move,  on  the  1st  of  March,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  latter 
subject. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  moved  a  resolution,  "  That  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
borough  of  Evesham  required  the  serious  attention  of  that  House." 

Mr.  E.  B.  Clive  wished  that  the  noble  marquis  would  postpone  his  motion.  He 
thought  it  improbable  that  the  noble  marquis  would  succeed  in  what  he  wished  for, 
and  if  he  would  consent  to  a  postponement  it  would  save  time.  He  was  happy  that 
the  cause  of  reform  had  so  zealous  an  advocate  in  the  noble  marquis.  Should  the 
motion  of  which  the  noble  lord  below  him  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  given  notice  for 
the  1st  of  March,  not  extend  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Evesham  case,  he  (Mr. 
Clive)  should  be  very  much  dissatisfied  with  it. 

Sir  Robeet  Peel  said  the  hon.  gentleman  had  given  no  reason  why  the  House 
should  not  exercise  its  judicial  functions  in  this  case.  The  House  of  Commons 
knew  nothing  of  the  motion  which  was  to  be  proposed  on  the  1st  of  March.  There 
certainly  was  a  notice  on  the  paper  relating  to  the  state  of  the  representation,  but 
as  yet  the  House  had  no  further  knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  appeared  from  the 
report  of  a  committee,  that  extensive  corruption  prevailed,  at  least  amongst  the  non- 
resident electors  of  this  borough — and  the  petition  presented  by  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site confirmed  the  fact.  In  that  petition  255  of  the  inhabitants  spoke  of  the  corrup- 
tion which  had  broken  out  in  the  borough,  and  they  spoke  of  it  in  no  milder  terms 
than  as  a  leprosy.  If  this  borough  were  proved  to  be  a  delinquent  borough,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  punish  it,  whether  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  should  suc- 
ceed in  his  motion  or  not,  becausdeven  supposing  that  he  did  succeed  to  the  fullest 
extent,  still  that  House  ought  to  signify  to  all  future  constituents,  that  future  de- 
linquencies, if  such  were  committed,  would  be  visited  with  punishment,  and  that,  if 
they  should  be  justly  chargeable  with  corruption,  they  would  subject  themselves  to 
punishment.  An  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  paid  a  compliment  to  his  noble 
friend  on  the  ground  of  his  zeal  for  reform,  which  compliment,  however,  had  rather 
the  air  of  a  sarcasm.  [Mr.  Clive  said  "  It  was  not  so  intended."]  His  noble  friend 
said  he  had  evidence  to  prove  the  corruption  of  the  borough,  and  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite (Lord  Althorp)  had  acted  with  his  usual  candour  in  the  course  which  he  had 
taken  in  reference  to  the  question.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  should  certainly  feel  it  his 
duty  to  support  his  noble  friend's  motion. 

After  some  farther  discussion,  the  noble  Marquis's  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND. 
February  18,  1831. 

In  a  debate  which  arose  on  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  D.  Browne,  of  certain  petitions 
representing  that  many  thousand  persons  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  were  in  a 
:tate  of  starvation, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  agreed,  that  nothing  could  be  more  painful  than  such 
temperate  appeals  to  the  commiseration  of  the  House,  as  that  which  had  been  made 
on  the  authority  of  a  petition  by  the  right  hon.  member,  and  the  pain  was  not 
lessened  by  the  conviction  that  no  adequate  means  of  relief  could  be  provided.  On 
one  point  he  had  long  made  up  his  mind — that  a  Committee  could  not  be  proposed 
— a  public  grant  could  not  even  be  asked  without  aggravating  the  prevailino-  dis- 
tress'. The  mere  expectation  that  government  was  about  to  attempt  a  task  it  was 
impossible  for  it  to  perform,  would  tend  to  dry  up  even  such  scanty,  miserable,  con- 
temptible sources  of  relief  as  had  been  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Even 
the  despicable  contribution  of  £100  out  of  a  rental  of  £10,000  a  year  would  be  with- 
held, if  it  were  supposed  that  ministers  would  come  forward  with  relief;  and  the 
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mere  chance  that  government  would  appear  in  the  markets  would  instantly  raise  the 
price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  'He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
rio-lit  hon.  gentleman  had  acted  with  becoming  prudence  and  reserve  in  not  saying 
any  thing  more  specific  as  to  the  intention  of  government,  although  he  could  conceive 
the  existence  of  such  a  pressing  and  overwhelming  necessity  as  might  compel  the 
abandonment  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  policy  in  this  respect.  True  it  was,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  could  not  withhold  the  fact,  that  the  government  had  had  an 
agent  in  the  distressed  district ;  but  it  showed,  that  those  in  authority  had  taken  the 
proper  means  to  obtain  correct  information.  Government  ought  not  to  undertake 
that  which  it  could  not  succeed  with,  and  which  nothing  but  general  sympathy  and 
individual  charity  could  accomplish;  and  he  was  perfectly  content,  from  his  own 
experience,  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  without  at  all  re- 
quiring it  to  explain  its  views.  If  urged  by  an  overruling  necessity,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  should  hereafter  come  down  with  a  definite  proposition  for  the  relief  of 
distress,  he  was  sure  that  it  would  receive  a  ready  assent  from  the  sympathy  of  Par- 
liament. The  House  could  not  see  a  whole  population  starve,  without  resorting  to 
any  and  every  plan  of  relief  in  its  power,  not  merely  from  motives  of  humanity,  but 
on  the  solid  grounds  of  an  enlightened  policy.  He  could  not  certainly  go  so  far  as 
the  hon.  member,  who  had  recommended  that  the  landlords  should  be  deprived  of 
their  rents,  and  the  clergy  of  their  tithes,  as  he  was  opposed  to  any  such  tyrannical 
measures  a*  implied  a  confiscation  of  property. 

Mr.  D.  Browne  explained.  He  did  not  mean  to  recommend  that  landlords  should 
be  despoiled  of  their  rents,  or  the  Church  of  its  tithes,  but  merely  that  if  government 
advanced  money  to  aid  particular  districts,  it  should  have  a  claim  for  repayment  prior 
to  those  of  the  landlord  and  the  Church. 

Sir  R.  Peel  could  not  go  along  with  the  hon.  member  even  to  that  extent. 

The  petitions  were  laid  on  the  table. 


ARMY  ESTIMATES— BELGIUM. 
Febeuaey  18,  1831. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Army  Estimates,  Mr.  Hume  rose  and  spoke  at 
considerable  length,  and  concluded  with  moving,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  there  should 
belaid  before  that  House  copies  of  all  the  protocols  of  the  Congress  of  the  five  Powers 
held  in  London,  respecting  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
since  October  1830." 

Mr.  Hunt  having  seconded  the  motion.  Lord  Palmerston  spoke  in  reply,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  O'Oonnell  and  Lord  Althorp. 

Sir  Robkrt  Peel  then  said  he  was  bound  to  give  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
motion  ofthe  hon.  member  for  Middlesex;  for  he  was  not  prepared  to  compel  the  govern- 
ment to  produce  copies  of  all  the  protocols  when  the  noble  lord,  on  his  responsibility, 
stated,  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service  that  those  documents,  pend- 
ing the  negotiations,  should  be  produced;  he  was  content  with  the  assurance,  that 
the  time  would  come  when  full  information  would  be  afforded;  and  he  therefore 
could  not  consent  to  postpone  the  vote  for  the  army  estimates  till  those  papers  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  In  the  present  state  of  this  country  and  its 
foreign  relations,  he  could  not  offer  any  opposition  to  the  amount  ofthe  force  pro- 
posed; for  he  could  not  view  the  present  condition  of  England,  and  the  threatening 
aspect  of  her  foreign  affairs,  without  admitting  that  the  government  was  justified  in 
increasing  the  military  force  of  the  country  to  the  full  extent  of  the  peace  establish- 
ment. So  convinced  was  he  that  it  was  impolitic  to  provoke  any  annoying  discussion 
in  that  House,  with  reference  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  that  he,  though  only 
an  humble  member  of  it,  should  abstain  from  stating  the  reasons  that  induced  him 
to  support  the  military  establishment  that  was  proposed;  nor  would  he  imitate  the 
example  which  had  been  set  in  the  popular  assembly  of  a  powerful  and  liberal  neigh- 
bouring state,  and  obstruct  the  great  object  of  maintaining  peace  by  an  undignified 
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and  useless  discussion.  He  wished,  however,  that  it  might  not  be  inferred  from  his 
sileaf*t  out  of  office,  by  the  House,  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  permanent  interest 
and  i.onour  of  the  country.  He  had  such  confidence  in  the  progress  of  knowledge 
— such  confidence  in  the  force  of  justice  throughout  the  world,  that  he  was  persuaded, 
that  whatever  country  provoked  an  unjust  war,  against  the  v/ishes  of  Europe,  bring- 
ing on  it  that  most  terrible  of  all  inflictions  the  human  race  could  suffer— a  war 
without  a  just  cause;  he  had  such  confidence  in  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
sense  of  justice,  that,  let  the  financial  resources  of  that  country  be  what  they  might 
— let  her  military  means  be  ever  so  great — the  might  and  valour  of  her  soldiers  ever 
so  noble — he  was  sure  that  she  must  idtimately  fall  a  victim  to  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  which  would  heal  all  internal  dissensions,  and,  rallying  the  whole  of  Europe 
around  one  object,  vindicate  the  great  cause  of  peace  and  justice.  He  said  this  with 
perfect  confidence — if  France,  when  she  vindicated  her  own  rights,  when  she  revolted 
against  the  unjust  proceedings  of  her  late  monarch — if  France  had  then  been  assailed 
by  the  powers  of  Europe  in  a  confederacy  to  prevent  France  from  choosing  her  own 
government,  he  was  confident,  that  the  powers  of  Europe  would  have  been  unable 
to  control  her  actions,  he  was  confident  that  their  unjust  cause  must  ultimately  have 
failed,  and  that  she  would  successfully  have  vindicated  her  right  to  choose  her 
government  against  the  combined  powers  of  Europe.  Their  efforts  would  have 
failed  against  France,  and  would  have  recoiled  against  themselves  in  the  madness  of 
such  a  struggle.  France  had  a  right  to  choose  her  own  government  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed.  The  unjust  and  oppressive  ordinances  issued  by 
the  late  government,  deserved  and  excited  a  spirit  of  hostility  which  made  them 
recoil  on  the  heads  of  those  who,  issued  them.  But  he  was  equally  confident,  that 
if  unjust  ambition  should  tempt  France  by  force  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  her  empire 
— if  she  should  be  urged  on  by  the  recollections  of  the  victories  of  Napoleon — if  a 
military  faction  should  prevail  over  the  good  sense  of  the  country,  he  was  equally 
confident,  then,  that  Europe,  united  in  a  just  cause,  would  resist  France  successively, 
and  that  a  different  result  would  teach  France  that  it  was  not  for  her  interest  to  pro- 
voke war.  He  would  say  no  more  on  that  subject;  out  he  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
confidence  of  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  in  the  assurances  of  France  might 
be  justified,  and  that  she  was  not  preparing  her  present  great  armaments  for  any 
purpose  of  aggression.  At  the  same  time  he  must  own,  that  he  could  not  read  the 
speeches  of  her  ministers,  and  he  could  not  know  of  her  immense  military  prepara- 
tions, without  feeling  alarm.  His  noble  friend  knew  of  all  these  preparations,  and  he 
hoped  his  noble  friend  might  be  justified  in  the  confidence  he  pladed  in  the  assurances 
he  received  from  France.  He  relied  on  the  intentions  of  ministers,  and  was  prepared 
to  give  them  his  support — his  ardent  and  efficient  support — in  their  proposition  for 
the  army  estimates.  He  was  sorry  that  his  noble  ffiend  had  entered,  in  the  debate, 
into  so  much  detail  on  the  subject  of  Belgium.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
postponed  that  discussion,  and  he  did  not  think  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Hume)  called  on  him  to  enter  so  far  into  the  subject.  As  his  noble  friend  had  en- 
tered into  it,  he  must  say,  that  he  coidd  then  hardly  believe  that  he  was  turned  out 
of  oflSce  for  his  principles  of  non-interference.  He  believed,  and  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  that  there  was  no  variance  between  his  opinion  and  the  opinions  of  his  noble 
friend.  He  thought  it  highly  probable  that  his  Majesty's  government — taking  no 
notice  of  that  subordinate  subject,  the  civil  list,  on  which  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  difference  of  opinion,  and  not  referring  to  that  question  of  reform,  on  which 
there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  it — on  the  whole,  he  thought 
his  Majesty's  present  ministers  would  not  act  very  differently  from  the  last  ministers. 
It  was  not,  however,  on  the  ground  of  reform  that  the  late  ministers  were  turned 
out  of  ofiice,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  civil  list,  and  on  the  ground  of  an  unwilling- 
ness to  make  retrenchment.  That,  he  repeated,  was  at  least  the  public  view;  but 
after  hearing  his  noble  friend's  statement,  to  say  that  these  two  grounds  were  the 
causes  why  the  late  ministers  lost  office,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  assertions 
that  was  ever  made.  In  that  part  of  his  noble  friend's  speech  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  army  establishment — of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  force — so  much  did 
it  resemble  his  noble  friend's  former  speeches,  that  it  reminded  him  of  those  happy 
times  when  his  noble  friend  was  secretary  of  war,  and  he  was  sitting  beside  him, 
applauding  every  sentiment  he  uttered,  and  he  could  not  believe  now  that  he  was 
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politically  opposed  to  his  noble  friend,  however  he  might  be  personally.     He  had 
heard  that  his  Majesty's  present  government  was  opposed  principally  to  the  late 
o-overnment  on  the  ground  of  retrenchment  and  non-intervention.     He  did  them  the 
jiistice,  when  he  heard  that  declaration,  to  doubt  ttieir  intention  of  carrying  it  into 
eflect;'he  had  confidence  that  their  conduct  and  their  declarations  would  not  agree; 
that  in  what  regarded  the  interest  of  the  country  he  knew  them  to  be  honourable 
men,  and  he  knew  that  they  were  prepared  to  throw  overboard  their  declarations, 
whenever  the  time  came  that  the  honour  of  the  country  was  to  be  vindicated  or  its 
dignity  sustained.     He  knew  that  they  would  not  allow  their  declarations  to  stand 
between  them  and  the  honour  of  their  country.     He.  knew  that  they  would  imitate 
their  predecessors;  for  men,  if  in  office,  seemed  really  to  be  like  the  Indians— tliey 
inherited  all  the  qualities  of  those  enemies  they  killed.     The  present  ministers  hud 
killed  their  opponents,  and  had  immediately  entered  into  possession  of  all_  tlieir  doc- 
trines.    They  found  it  necessary  to  support  all  the  monarchical  institutions  of  the 
country;  they  found  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  country; 
and  he  knewthem  to  be  too  honourable  men  to  suppose  that  they  would  sacrifice  to 
their  prejudicics  what  the  interest  of  the  country  required,  and  that  tliey  would 
in  office  pay  much  regard  to  their  own  flash  speeches  out  of  office.     That  was, 
in   truth,    their   conduct;   and,  whatever   might   have    been  their  expressions,  he 
was   confident,    however   much   they   might   desire   to   make   retrenchment,    that 
when  they  came  to  look  into  the  details,   they  would   make  no  retrenchment  but 
what  the  interest  of  England  demanded.     That  was  also  the  principle  of  the  late 
government.     He  did  not  olvject  to  the  army  estimates,  and  he  had  always  been 
confident,  that  when  the  ministers  came  to  apply  themselves  to  the  details,  they 
would  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  late  ministers.     He  did  not  blame  them 
for  their  professions  and  speeches  out  of  office ;  and  though  he  did  not  believe  that 
they  intended  to  produce  such  an  effect — that  they  did  not  intend  to  promote  dissa- 
tisfaction— though  he  was  convinced  such  had  not  been  their  intention — yet  he  was 
bound  to  say,  such  had  been,  he  was  afraid,  the  effect  of  their  speeches;  and  out  of 
office,  they  had  produced  that  dissatisfaction  for  which,  when  in  office,  they  found 
that  there  was  no  reasonable  grounds.     He  had  always,  he  said,  been  confident, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  that 
they  would  not  carry  them  into  effect.     He  hoped  the  country  would  see  from 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  whose  personal 
honour  and  integrity  he  was  disposed  to  place  the  greatest  confidence — lie  hoped, 
when  the  people  saw  that  the  noble  lord,  who  was  an  admirer  of  popular  rights,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  controlling  power,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  did  not 
propose  any  reduction  in  the  Estimates  submitted  to  the  House  last  year,  and  that  he 
even  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  addition — he  hoped,  when  the  country  saw  this, 
that  it  would  not  view  the  general  conduct  of  that  House  with  dissatisfaction.     The 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  indeed,  said,  that  the  Estimates  had  been  reduced  last 
year  £189,000,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  reduced  this  year  the  same  sum;  but  was 
there  ever  any  thing  so  absurd?     Was  there  no  notice  to  be  taken  of  tlie  circum- 
stances of  the  country  ?     Was  the  House  to  be  bound  down  by  an  iron  formula  of 
one  gradual  and  continued  reduction,  to  which  the  Estimates  must  always  conform? 
His  Majesty's  government  must  judge  of  these  circumstances,  and,  if  necessary, 
make  no  reduction.     As  to  the  reduction  of  200  offices,  of  which  the  noble  lord  had 
boasted,  he  admitted  that  every  office  ought  to  be  reduced  which  was  not  necessary. 
He  admitted  that  every  officer  employed  in  collecting  the  revenues,  whose  services 
were  not  wanted,  ought  to  be  reduced,  but  not  one  ought  to  be  reduced  whose  ser- 
vices were  necessary.     With  respect  to  the  declaration  of  the  government,  that  it 
would  govern  without  patronage,  that  was  all  very  well ;  but  was  not  an  addition 
to  the  army  an  increase  of  patronage?     It  happened,  certainly,  that  by  adding  to 
the  number  of  men,  the  number  of  officers  was  also  increased,  and  the  ministers 
could  not  increase  the  army  without  adding  to  their  patronage.    As  for  retrenchment, 
he  v.-as  ready  to  admit  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  and  he  trusted  to  posterity — a  very  early  posterity  however, — to  do  justice  on 
that  point  between  the  late  and  the  present  administration.   He  would  allow  the  hon. 
baronet  to  chant  the  hymn  of  victory  again  over  the  reduction  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  ordinance,  which  the  former  administration  had  not  effected,  but  the 
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country  expected  from  the  promises  of  a  retrenchment  a  much  greater  reduction  of 
the  national  burthens.  After  attending  to  the  matter,  he  doubted  if  it  were  practi- 
cable for  retrenchment  to  be  carried  much  further  than  it  was  carried  by  the  late 
government.  As  to  the  docti-ines  of  non-interference,  he  must  say,  that  since  he 
had  been  in  public  life,  he  had  never  heard  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  interference 
defended  on  such  grounds,  or  carried  so  far,  as  it  had  been  carried  by  the  noble  lord 
to  night.  Lord  Castlereagh  had  never  placed  it  on  such  high  grounds.  The  king's 
speech  had  been  attacked  for  what  it  contained  about  interference;  but  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  vindicated  that  speech  in  the  able  speech  he  had  deli- 
vered. His  noble  friend  said,  that  what  gave  our  government  a  right  to  interfere 
with  respect  to  Belgium  was  this: — That  Belgium  had  never  in  modern  times  been 
an  independent  state ;  that  first  she  had  been  dependent  on  Austria,  and  afterwards 
on  France;  and  that  she  had  been  rescued  from  France  in  1815  by  the  Allies  ;  and 
that  Austria,  having  waived  her  claims,  the  Allies  had  a  right  to  interfere  and  settle 
her  destiny.  If  that  were  the  ground  of  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  adopt  them:  and  grounding  the  right  to  interference  on  the  depend- 
ence of  Belgium,  what  would  his  noble  friend  say  of  the  South  American  Provinces? 
He  would  not  say  surely,  that  as  they  had  not  been  independent,  we  had  a  right  to 
interfere  with  them.  His  noble  friend  said,  the  Belgians  were  legislators  of  yester- 
day; but  he  had  never  before  heard  that  the  age  of  nations  made  any  ditference  in 
the  right  of  non-interference.  The  true  ground  of  one  nation  interfering  with 
another  was  stated  by  his  noble  friend,  when  he  said,  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
situation  of  one  state  to  be  pregnant  with  danger  to  other  powers,  and  they  had  then 
a  right  to  interfere  to  protect  themselves.  That  was  the  true  principle;  but  that, 
because  a  nation  or  people  first  became  independent  yesterday,  another  had  a  right 
to  interfere  with  it,  he  must  positively  deny.  He  admitted  the  propriety  of  media- 
ting to  share  the  debt  equally  between  Belgium  and  Holland ;  but  suppose  that  Bel- 
gium should  refuse  to  take  the  share  allotted  to  her,  would  his  noble  friend  say,  that 
we  ought  to  go  to  war  to  make  Belgium  take  her  share?  It  was  quite  proper  to 
mediate  and  try  to  settle  the  differences  between  Belgium  and  Holland,  though  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  states  by  mediation,  did  not  imply  war,  but  only 
the  compulsion  of  argument.  His  noble  friend  said,  that  we  had  a  right  to  compel 
Belgium  to  relinquish  Luxemburg  under  the  treaties  of  1815;  but  that  was  what 
the  late  ministers  said,  and  what  was  said  by  his  Majesty  in  his  speech.  His  noble 
friend  admitted,  that,  by  the  treaty  of  L815,  Luxemburg  belonged  to  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  But  if  we  had  a  right  to  separate  LiLxemburg  from  Belgium,  what 
became  of  the  right  espoused  by  his  noble  friend  of  a  people  to  choose  their  own 
government?  He  must  say,  that  was  not  a  correct  assumption.  His  noble  friend 
was  right  in  refusing  the  assent  of  England  to  place  the  Duke  of  Nemours  on  the 
throne  of  Belgium.  Common  sense  said,  it  was  not  right  to  suffer  France  to  encir- 
cle our  shores  with  her  power,  under  the  influence  of  civil  expressions,  for,  in  a  time 
of  war,  those  countries  might  be  to  us  a  great  means  of  annoyance.  His  noble  friend 
said,  and  he  agreed  with  him,  that  the  probability  of  such  a  danger  gave  one  state  a 
right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  another.  If  his  noble  friend's  declara- 
tion were  right,  that  was  a  full  justification  for  the  speech  delivered  from  the  Throne 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  ;  and,  in  making  that  declaration,  as  well  as  in  his 
conduct,  he  was  persuaded  that  his  noble  friend  was  only  guided  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  only  looked  to  the  permanent  interest  of  the  country.  He  would  repeat  his 
declaration,  that  he  should  feel  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  permitted  any  personal 
feelings — any  jealousj^ — or  any  political  hostility,  to  interfere  with  the  cordial  sup- 
port which  he  felt  it  necessary,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  give  to  his  Majesty's 
government.  It  was  the  more  agreeable  to  him  to  be  enabled  to  do  so,  because  from 
the  course  the  present  ministers  were  pursuing,  though  they  had  dispossessed  him 
of  place  on  the  ground  of  not  following  out  retrenchment ;  on  that  point,  and  as 
respected  our  foreign  policy,  there  was  no  difference  between  him  and  them,  and 
he  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  their  conduct.  He  hoped,  on  that  more  serious 
subject.  Parliamentary  Reform,  when  they  came  to  take  that  up — he  hoped  that 
they  would  have  the  like  regard  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  country,  and  act 
on  the  same  faith  and  honourable  principles  that  they  had  acted  on  in  regard  to  these 
two  subjects,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  not  submit — he  msant  to  use  the  word 
66— Vol.  n. 
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submit he  hoped  they  would  not  submit,  induced  by  the  taunts  of  the  hon.  member 

(Mr.  Hume)  and  those  acting  with  him,  in  looJiing  at  the  details  of  that  important 

question he  hoped,  he  said,  that  they  would  not  be  induced  by  the  taunts  of  the 

hon.  gentleman,  to  propose  any  measure  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  pregnant 
with  immediate  or  contingent  prejudice  to  the  institutions  of  this  great  country,  or 
dano-erous  to  the  public  welfare — over  which  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  watch. 

At  an  advanced  stage  of  the  debate,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  R.  Grant, 
said,  that  from  the  strange  misrepresentations  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  just  made  of  his  speech,  he  was  almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  was  not  in  the  House  when  he  delivered  it.  What  he  had 
said  was  this, — that  he  could  not  state  all  the  reasons  which  he  had  for  supporting 
an  increased  military  force  for  the  present  year,  for  he  was  not  desirous  of  entering 
upon  topics  which  might  excite  irritation  in  popular  assemblies.  He  spoke  cauti- 
ously and  guardedly  on  the  point,  for  reasons  which  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
undei-stand  without  his  explaining  them  further.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
represented  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to  have  said,  that  he  was  proud  to  give  his  active 
support  to  the  government.  He  trusted  that  he  should  be  ready  to  support  his 
Majesty's  government  on  all  proper  occasions.  What  he  said  was  this, — that  if  an 
appeal  should  be  made  by  the  government  to  that  House  for  increased  resources, 
to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  permanent  interests  and  honour  of  the  country,  he 
should  forget  all  causes  of  alienation,  and  should  assist  the  executive  government, 
with  all  his  power,  in  vindicating  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hume  ultimately  withdrew  his  motion. 


WEST  INDIES— REDUCTION  OF  SUGAR  DUTIES. 
February  21. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  a  motion  by  Lord  Althorp 
respecting  the  Cotton  Trade,  the  following  Resolution: — "  That  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  the  West  India  planters  demands  the  serious  and  immediate  consideration 
of  this  House,  with  a  view  to  their  relief." 

In  the  debate  which  ensued,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that,  on  the  present  question, 
he  could  not  take  into  consideration  the  probable  ett'ect  which  the  decision  of  the 
House  might  have  .upon  the  relative  situation  of  political  parties.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  he  had  much  higher  objects  to  regard ;  and  he  was  bound  to  be 
governed  by  them  in  giving  his  vote.  He  concurred  Avith  those  who  lamented  the 
distress  of  the  West  Indies,  and  he  considered  tlie  interests  of  the  mother  country  to 
be  involved  in  those  of  the  colonies.  He  deeply  regretted  that  any  irritating  topic 
had  been  introduced,  and  that  they  could  not  discuss  questions  merely  fiscal  without 
being  threatened  with  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England.  He  was  astonished  that 
a  right  hon.  gentleman  connected  with  a  financial  department,  should  attempt  to 
influence  the  House  in  the  consideration  of  a  financial  question,  by  referring  to  the 
condition  of  the  slaves.  He  would  assert,  that  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
the  slaves  would  most  eflPectually  be  improved  by  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  planters. 
The  true  way  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  slave,  was  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  West 
Indian  colonies.  But  on  the  present  occasion  he  must  be  governed  in  his  course  by 
feelings  higher  than  party  or  political  prejudices.  He  agreed,  that  the  West  Indians 
required  relief;  and  he  trusted  that  the  noble  lord  would  be  able  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  hopes  of  the  planters — that  the  duties  on  sugar  would  be  reduced  in  the 
next  year.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  noble  lord  having  pledged 
himself  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  coals  and  candles,  and  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  taxes  that  were  to  be  imposed,  that  he  had  heard,  had  yet  been 
given,  he  could  not,  with  due  regard  to  the  paramount  duty  of  supporting  the  public 
faith,  concur  in  the  taking  otf  any  other  taxes.  He  should  be  sorry  also  to  give  any 
vote  which  would  interfere  with  the  progress  of  granting  the  supphes.  He  could  not 
vote  for  the  resolution,  because  it  might  encourage  hopes  which  could  not  at  present 
be  realized.  He  regretted  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  who  was  so  aware 
of  the  neces.^ity  of  supporting  public  credit,  had  not  kept  as  attentive  an  eye  to  that 
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necessity  when  he  supported  the  tax  upon  transfers,  and  when  equitable  adjustment 
■was  talked  of  on  a  former  occasion.  For  the  sake  of  that  credit,  he  should  vote  against 
the  resolution,  without  regard  to  any  influence  it  might  have  upon  the  state  of  parties. 
At  the  same  time,  he  would  advise  his  noble  friend  not  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  com- 
mittee. The  responsibility  of  attending  to  the  colonial  interests  was  last  year  left 
to  the  administration ;  and  the  neglect  of  them  since  had  not  been  occasioned  by  igno- 
rance or  denial  of  the  distress,  but  by  the  inability  of  the  government  to  devise  means 
of  relieving  it,  consistently  with  other  interests.  He  did  not,  however,  think  that 
the  reduction  of  the  tax  upon  sugar  would  afford  all  the  desired  relief.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  the  question  before  the  House  was  really  a  party  question, 
and  that  its  decision  would  determine  the  continuance  of  the  present  ministry.  If 
he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  viewed  it  in  that  light,  he  should  think  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
House  to  reject  the  motion;  as  it  ought  not  to  entertain  on  light  grounds  a  question 
involving  such  results.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  especially,  they  ought 
not  to  call  on  ministers  to  pledge  themselves  to  reductions  of  taxation  which  would 
endanger  the  sufficiency  of  the  public  revenue  to  the  support  of  the  public  faith.  He 
concluded  by  recommending  his  noble  friend  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos,  in  yielding  to  this  recommendation,  begged  it  to  be 
understood,  that  he  was  resolved,  at  some  future  time,  to  follow  up  his  present 
amendment,  when  he  might  hope  for  more  unanimity  in  the  House  than  thei-e  then 
was.     Amendment  withdrawn. 


PRINTED   CALICOES. 
February  28,  18-31. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Excise  acts  relating  to  Printed  Calicoes,  Lord  Althorp 
and  two  or  three  other  members  having  spoken, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  should  have  much  preferred  a  duty  on  the  printed 
calicoes  to  the  noble  lord's  tax  on  the  raw  material,  even  though  the  tax  were  to  be 
but  a  temporary  one,  because  the  encouragement  just  now  bestowed  in  France  and 
America  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  should  make  us  very  wary  as  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  new  impediments  in  the  way  of  our  own  domestic  manufactures  of  that 
article.     This  was  not,  however,  the  point  to  which  he  then  wished  to  particularly 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House,  with  reference  to  the  noble  lord's  proposed  reduc- 
tion and  substitution  of  duty.     The  noble  lord  had  not  informed  them  how  he  meant 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  which  would  accrue  to  the  revenue  from  his  change  from 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  six  per  cent  on  the  manufactured  article,  to  a  duty  of  five- 
eighths  of  a  penny  on  the  raw  cotton.     That  loss  would  be,  as  he  should  presently 
show,  not  less  than  £250,000;    and  when  this  sum  was  added  to  the  defalcation 
which  would  ensue  from  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  coals  and  candles,  there  would 
remain  a  total  loss  to  the  revenue  of  £1,200,000,  which  he  knew  not  how  the  noble 
lord  could  compensate.      Then,  let  them  consider  how  his  proposed  drawback  duty 
would  also  affect  the  revenue.     That  drawback  was  to  be  in  force  three  months, — 
that  is  to  say,  that  though  the  five-eighths  of  a  penny  duty  on  raw  cotton  was 
nominally  to  commence  from  the  present  daj',  the  revenue  would  be  at  a  certain  loss 
for  three  months,  without  any  counterbalancing  advantage.     Now,  that  the  amount 
of  this  loss  would  be  very  considerable,  was  evident  from  the  sum  paid  as  drawback 
allowance  last  year.     The  ad  valorem  duty  last  year  amounted  to  ^1,942,000;  the 
drawback  allowance  on  exports  to  £1,390,000;   leaving  a  clear  nett  revenue  of 
£552,000.    Supposing,  then,  that  exports  of  printed  calicoes  for  the  ensuing  three 
months,  during  which  the  drawback  allowance  was  to  be  in  force,  would  be  only 
one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  last  year,  it  was  plain  they  would  be  much  more,  inas- 
much as  the  drawback  for  a  limited  period  must  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  the  exports 
during  that  period.     There  would  be  an  actual  loss  to   the  revenue  this  year  of 
£347,500.      Again  he  must  say,  he  knew  not  how  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  from  the  revenue  which  his  measure  would  occasion. 
Lord  Althorp's  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 
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March  1,  1831. 

At  the  close  of  a  speech  of  great  length,  Lord  John  Russell,  pursuant  to  notice, 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  state  of  the  representation  in 
England  and  Wales. 

After  a  protracted  discussion,  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  following  day. 

March  3,  1831, 

In  the  third  night  of  the  debate.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Lord  Palmerston, 
thus  addressed  the  Chair  :  — 

Sir  I  must  begin  by  assuring  my  noble  friend,  that  the  part  of  his  speech  in 
-which  he  adverted  to  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  his  personal  situation  in  this 
debate  appeared  to  me  wholly  unnecessary  ;  for  if  my  noble  friend  had  not  thought 
it  right  to  explain  the  grounds  which  have  induced  him  to  adopt  a  different  course 
from  that  which  he  pursued  on  a  former  occasion,  still  I,  for  one,  should  not  have 
drawn  anv  unfavourable  conclusion  from  his  silence,   or  joined  in  the  taunts  of 
which  he  has  complained.      I  have  been  placed  in  the  same  situation  with  my 
noble  friend.     I,  too,  have  found  it  necessary,  from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  to  adopt  a  different  course  from  that  which  I  had  long  conscientiously  fol- 
lowed ;  and  I  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  last  man  in  this  House  who  would  refuse 
to  put  an  indulgent  construction  on  the  language,  or  to  join  in  harsh  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  motives,  of  public  men.     I  never  can  allow  it  to  be  supposed 
that  public  men  have  not  higher  and  nobler  motives  for  their  public  conduct  than 
the  paltry  desire  to  retain  place;  and  the  character  of  my  noble  friend,  therefore, 
even  if  he  had  been  silent,  would  have  proved  to  me  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  rectitude  of  his  intentions.      Having   thus   imitated  that  generous  courtesy 
which  prevails  in  more  deadly  combats  than  that  in  which  I  am  about  to  engage ; 
having,  as  it  were,  shaken  hands  with  my  noble  friend,  and  disclaimed  all  personal 
hostility,  I  trust  I  shall  now  be  excused  if  I  descend  into  the  arena,  and  with  per- 
fect freedom  apply  myself  to  the  speech  of  my  noble  friend.     At  the  moment  when 
we  were  anxiously  waiting  for  a  vindication  of  the  measure  before  the  House — at 
the  moment  when  we  wanted  to  know,  not  what  popular  opinion  demanded  from 
us,  but  what  we  were  practically  to  gain  from  the  adoption  of  the  measure  of  the 
noble  lord — at  that  moment  the  noble  lord  had  thought  fit  to  enter  into  an  invi- 
dious comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  late  and  the  present  administrations,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  speech  was  composed — not  of  the  arguments  which  the  House  so 
greatly  desiderated,  but  of  sarcastic  allusions  to  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the 
late   administration,   connected    with   an   attempt — not   a  very  successful   one  I 
admit — to  magnify  the  deeds  of  the  present  government  at  the  expense  of  that 
government  which  was  lately  honoured  with  his  Majesty's  confidence.     My  noble 
friend  says,  that  if  there  had  not  been  a  change  in  the  government,  the  same  re- 
sults, in  respect  to  the  restoration  of  the  public  peace,  and  especially  in  Ireland, 
would  not  have  taken  place.     In   that   opinion   I  am  much  disposed  to  concur. 
No  party  hostility  shall  ever  prevent  me  from  doing  justice  whenever  justice  should 
be  done,  or  bestowing  praise  wherever  praise  ought  to  be  bestowed.     I  approve 
the  course  pursued  by  the  present  Home  department ;  I  admire  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  marquis  now  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  government ;  ever  since  he  has  re- 
assumed  that  office,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  his  conduct  but  what  entitles  him  to 
praise.     I  believe  that  there  is  some  truth  in  what  has  been  said  by  my  noble 
friend,  that  had  the  late  administration  been  in  office,  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  effect  what  has  been  effected  by  the  present  administration.     But  should 
we  have  had  the  same  assistance  ?     Should  we,  if  at  a  period  of  great  excitement, 
if  amid  a  loud  and  general  demand  for  retrenchment,  we  had  produced  estimates 
of  increased  extent, — should  we  have  found  all  party  considerations  yield  to  a 
feeling  for  the  public  service ;  or  had  we  resorted  to  measures  of  extreme  coercion, 
should  we  have  found  a  united  and  generous  disposition  in  all  parts  of  the  House 
to  support  the  executive  government,  and  supply  it  with  the  means  of  defeating 
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■whatever  efforts  might  be  made  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  ?  Sir,  I  will  not 
enter  into  any  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  two  administrations.  But  let  my 
noble  friend  recollect,  that  the  instrument  which  the  noble  marquis  at  the  head  of 
the  Irish  government  has  wielded,  with  his  characteristic  vigour  and  success,  was 
an  instrument  placed  in  his  hands  by  his  Majesty's  late  government;  fabricated  by 
their  foresight,  contrary  to  the  opinion,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  present  administration.  If  we  found  it  difficult  to  preserve  peace  in 
some  districts  of  England  for  want  of  a  local  and  constitutional  force,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  not  by  the  late  government  that  the  reduction  of  the 
yeomanry  was  effected.  I  cannot  say  that  my  noble  friend,  in  his  anxiety  to 
blame  his  Majesty's  late  government  for  their  measures,  has  sliown  himself  a  very 
acute  or  a  very  discreet  advocate  for  the  plan  of  reform  proposed  by  the  noble 
member  for  Tavistock.  For  my  noble  friend  says,  that  if,  in  the  year  1828,  the 
late  government  had  not  refused  to  transfer  the  elective  franchise  from  the  borough 
of  East  Retford  to  the  town  of  Birmingham,  we  should  not  be  now  discussing  tTie 
question  of  Parliamentary  reform  ;  for  that  single  measure  would  have  quieted 
the  people  on  this  subject,  and  would  have  given  general  satisfaction.  If,  Sir,  from 
so  small  an  event,  such  mighty  consequences  should  have  flowed — if  it  really  would 
have  been  possible,  by  so  triflnig  a  concession  as  the  transfer  of  the  elective  franchise 
from  East  Retford  to  Birmingham,  to  have  satisfied  and  conciliated  all  classes  of  the 
community,  it  is  surely  of  great  importance  to  enquire  what  is  the  paramount  rea- 
son which  should  induce  us  at  the  present  moment  to  make  so  extraordinary  a  change 
in  the  constitution  as  that  which  is  now  proposed.  My  noble  friend  says,  "  Wiiy 
did  you  not  consent  to  the  disfranchisement  of  East  Retford  ?"  Why,  Sir,  if  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken,  my  noble  friend  an  1  myself  entered  the  House  together  on 
that  fatal  night  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  late  government,  and  my  noble 
friend  and  myself  had  intended  to  give  our  votes  on  the  same  side  u])on  that  occasion  ; 
but  the  effect  of  a  taunt  upon  my  late  right  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Iluskisson,  compelled 
him,  in  obedience  to  his  feelings,  to  deviate  from  the  course  which  he  had  intended 
to  adopt,  and  which,  out  of  a  delicate  sense  of  honour,  led  him  to  tender  his  resigna- 
tion. If,  therefore,  there  was  so  much  blame  due  for  the  rejection  of  that  measure, 
my  noble  friend  cannot  entirely  exclude  himself  from  some  participation  in  it.  But 
to  pass  from  that  topic,  my  noble  friend  says,  that  if  in  1828  we  had  consented  to 
transfer  the  elective  franchise  from  the  borough  of  East  Retford  to  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham, there  would  not  have  been  the  least  necessity  for  agitating  at  the  present 
moment  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  for  that  would  have  satisfied  the 
whole  ceuntry.  What !  would  my  noble  friend  himself  have  rested  satisfied  with 
the  existing  state  of  the  representation,  notwithstanding  the  five  grand  defects  which 
he  has  just  described  as  existing  in  it?  W^ould  my  noble  friend  have  rested  satis- 
fied to  let  so  gross  a  system  of  corruption  as  that  which  he  now  finds  it  convenient 
to  deplore,  continue  without  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  rescue  the  country  from  its 
baleful  influence  ?  My  noble  friend  says  that  Mr.  Canning,  if  he  had  lived,  would 
have  pursued  a  different  course  from  that  which  we,  who  opi^ose  this  bill,  are  pursu- 
ing. My  noble  friend  undertakes  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Canning  were  living,  lie  would 
raise  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  plan  which  his  Majesty's  government  have  breught 
forward.     Oh,  would  to  God  that  he  were  here ! — 

Tuque  tuis  armis,  nos  te  poteremur  Acliille ! 

Would  to  God  that  he  were  h«re  to  confound  the  sophistry  and  fallacies  of  reformers, 
and  to  win  back  the  people,  by  the  charms  of  truth  and  eloquence,  to  a  right  appre- 
ciation of  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  live  !  If  Mr.  Canning  had 
lived,  and  had  changed  his  opinions  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  none  but  high  and 
generous  motives  would  have  influenced  his  course,  and  he  would  have  come  forward 
boldly  and  manfully  to  avow  and  vindicate  his  change  of  opinion.  But  in  no  expres- 
sion that  ever  fell  from  tlie  lips  of  Mr.  Canning — in  no  one  step  in  his  brilliant  and 
noble  career,  can  I  trace  the  slightest  indication  of  the  probability  of  any  such 
change.  My  noble  friend,  however,  says  he  has  discovered  some  expressions  pro- 
ceeding from  Mr.  Canning  which  justify  his  supposition.  And  where  does  my 
noble  friend  find  those  expressions  ?     Why,  in  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Canning  in 
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the  year  1826,  upon  the  silk  trade !  But  does  my  noble  friend  forget  that  one  whole 
year  afterwards,  in  1827,  Mr.  Canning,  being  head  of  the  government,  and  the  ques- 
tion being,  not  silk,  but  reform,  Mr.  Canning  rigidly  adhered  to  all  his  former 
opinions  ?  The  question  was,  what  should  be  done  with  the  franchise  of  the  borough 
of  Penryn — whether  it  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  adjacent  hundred,  or  transferred 
to  the  town  of  Manchester  ?  Did  Mr.  Canning  do  violence  to  his  own  judgment, 
and  make  that  concession  to  public  opinion  which  my  noble  friend  now  demands,  or 
did  he  not  refuse  the  slightest  concession,  and  submit  to  be  in  a  small  minority, 
rather  than  abate  one  jot  of  his  resistance  to  reform  ?  When  my  noble  friend  there- 
fore imputes  to  the  conduct  of  public  men,  in  the  years  1827  and  1828,  the  necessity 
for  parliamentary  reform,  which  he  says  exists  at  present,  tenderness  for  the  fame  of 
Mr.  Canning  ought  to  prevent  so  indiscriminate  an  accusation.  I  now  come  to  the 
tremendous  question  before  the  House  ;  but  before  I  approach  the  consideration  of 
it,  I  must  give  vent  to  feelings  of  pain  and  humiliation,  which  I  cannot  adequately 
express.  I  am  asked,  I  will  not  say  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  country,  but  as  was 
properly  said  by  the  hon.  member  for  Callington,  to  substitute  for  the  present  a 
different  constitution  ;  and  I  am  not  invited  to  do  this  after  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
enquiry,  but  to  take  this  hasty  step  by  an  appeal  to  motives,  which,  if  I  permitted 
them  to  influence  me,  would  brand  me  with  disgrace.  I  am  desired — expressly  and 
repeatedly  desired — not  to  subject  my  fears  to  ray  judgment,  but  my  judgment  to  my 
fears  ;  to  defer  to  authority  which  I  cannot  recognise;  and  to  consult  my  own  per- 
sonal interest,  by  averting  the  threatened  penalty  of  a  dissolution.  I  would  ask, 
why  the  King's  name  is  introduced  in  this  discussion  ?  Why  has  it  been  stated  day 
after  day  to  the  country,  that  this  plan  has  received  the  particular  sanction  of  the 
King?  As  to  the  reference  that  has  been  made  to  the  discussion  on  the  Catholic 
question,  the  cases  have  no  similarity.  On  that  occasion  it  had  been  publicly  stated 
that  the  measure  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  King,  and  the  ministers  had  then  no 
alternative  but  to  declare  that  the  measure  was  brought  forward  with  the  sanction 
of  the  King.  But  when  a  measure  like  this  is  introduced  by  the  administration — 
when  the  King's  consent  must  be  presumed — when  it  is  not  called  in  question,  is  it 
necessary,  day  after  day,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  public  press,  to 
state  that  this  measure  has  received  the  approbation  of  his  Majesty,  and  not  only 
the  approbation,  but  the  written  sanction  of  the  King  ?  I  assume  that  such  is  the 
fact.  But  granting  the  fact,  it  is  no  imputation  on  my  profound  respect  and  loyalty 
towards  his  Majesty,  if  I  disregard  that  circumstance  ;  and  if,  admitting  that  the 
noble  lord's  plan  has  the  sanction  of  the  King,  I  nevertheless,  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament, exercise  my  judgment  as  unreservedly  upon  the  question  as  if  that  sanction 
had  not  been  so  indefatigably  proclaimed.  But,  Sir,  I  regret  on  other  grounds  that 
it  has  been  thought  necessary,  by  the  friends  of  the  measure,  to  introduce  the  name 
of  the  King  in  connection  with  it.  I  will  not  now  discuss  the  right  or  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  sweeping  disfranchisement  that  is  proposed.  But  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
granted  to  me,  that  the  measure  is  at  least  one  of  great  harshness  towards  a  number  of 
corpoi-ate  bodies  of  proved  loyalty  to  the  crown,  which  are  suddenly  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  privileges  of  which  they  have  been  long  and  justly  proud.  Why  hold  out 
to  those  bodies  his  Majesty  as  the  approver,  almost  as  the  especial  author,  of  the  plan 
by  which  these  privileges  are  to  be  invaded  ?  I  had  thought  the  King  was  the  foun- 
tain of  grace  and  favour;  but  it  now  seems  as  if  his  ministers  shrunk  from  their 
proper  share  of  their  own  acts,  and  transferred  to  their  sovereign  the  odium  of  this 
plan  of  disfranchisement.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  right  or  decent  to  aggravate  the 
injury  which  the  corporate  bodies  of  this  country  are  to  sustain,  by  telling  them  that 
it  is  inflicted  at  the  instigation  and  by  the  hand  of  their  King.  I  have  further  to 
complain  of  the  menace  of  dissolution  which  has  been  thrown  out  by  some  members 
of  his  Majesty's  government.  I  will  not  stop  to  enquire  whether  or  not  it  is  probable 
that  that  menace  will  have  any  eff'ect.  For  myself,  I  care  not  for  it ;  for  I  should  be 
unworthy  of  a  seat  in  this  House  if  I  were  to  permit  myself  to  be  influenced  by  it. 
Dissolve  Parliament  if  you  will;  I  care  not  much  whether  I  am  returned  again,  or 
retire  altogether  into  the  obscurity  of  private  life;  but  if  I  did  feel  any  extreme 
anxiety  on  this  head,  I  would  go  to  my  constituents  with  your  bill  in  my  hand,  and 
I  would  put  forward,  as  my  especial  claim  for  a  renewal  of  their  confidence,  my  de- 
termined opposition  to  its  enactments.     I  will  go  to  a  community  which  consisted. 
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in  1811,  of  between  7,000  and  8,000  persons  ;  I  will  go  to  a  borough  which,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  in  1821 — in  1831  contains  above  4,000  souls ;  and  I 
will  tell  my  constituents,  400  or  500  in  number,  many  of  them  not  paying  a  rent  of 
i£lO,  but  entitled  to  vote  as  resident  householders  paying  church  and  poor-rates ;  I 
will  tell  them  that  to  this  bill,  brought  in  without  proof,  or  even  argument,  of  its 
necessity,  so  far  as  it  concerns  them,  I  opposed  myself  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my 
power.  I  will  tell  them  that  I  did  my  utmost  to  preserve  to  them  the  privilege  they 
at  present  enjoy,  and  which  the  humblest  of  them  never  abused — by  the  solicitation 
or  acceptance  of  a  bribe.  Those  constituents  received  me  with  kindness  at  the 
time  when  I  was  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  expulsion  elsewhere,  for  doing  what 
I  conceived  to  be  an  act  of  duty---an  act  beneficial  to  the  country,  but  especially 
beneficial  to  that  Church  of  whose  interests  I  was  bound  to  be  the  guardian. 
Shortly  after  I  lost  that  proud  distinction  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  my  pre- 
sent constituents  received  me  ;  and  I  will  not,  till  some  better  reasons  are  brought 
forward,  repay  their  kindness  by  being  a  party  to  their  disfranchisement.  Sir, 
another,  and  a  still  more  alarming  menace  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill.  I  am  told  by  them  that  the  alternative  before  me  is  the  adoption 
of  that  bill,  or  civil  commotion.  I  am  to  be  deterred  from  forming  a  deliberate 
judgment  on  a  most  important  public  question  by  the  prophetic  visions  of  massacre 
and  confiscation.  Such  were  the  words  used  last  night  by  the  hon.  member  for  Calne. 
Let  me  ask  the  friends  of  the  bill  why  I  am  to  allow  myself  to  be  scared  by  this  in- 
timation? Why  may  I  not  form  the  same  deliberate  judgment  on  this  bill,  which 
you,  who  have  introduced  it,  formed  on  the  bill  which  was  introduced  last  year  by  a 
noble  lord  (Lord  Blandford)  ?  By  your  opposition  to  that  bill  you  did  not  imply  that 
you  were  opposed  to  all  reform ;  you  merely  implied  that  j'ou  objected  to  that  bill. 
It  is  the  same  with  me  in  this  case.  Again,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  you, 
who  support  the  bill,  reject  the  application  of  the  people  for  vote  by  ballot,  why  am 
not  I  at  liberty  to  reject  your  bill?  Why  am  I  to  yield  to  popular  clamour  and  violence, 
when  the  noble  lord  opposite  has  not  yielded  to  them  when  they  demanded  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  ?  We  were  told  last  night,  that  if  we  rejected  this  proposition,  we,  the  indivi- 
dual members  who  so  rejected  it,  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences.  "  We 
will  shift  from  our  own  shoulders,"  say  his  Majesty's  ministers,  even  at  this  early  period 
of  the  agitation  they  foresee,  "the  responsibility  of  having  provoked  it.  We  have  proved 
our  incapacity  to  govern,  but  we  will  show  you  our  capacity  to  destroy,  and  hold  you 
responsible  if  you  obstruct  us."  Oh  no.  Sir !  On  their  heads  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  this  mad  proceeding.  I,  for  one,  utterly  disclaim  it.  For  what  am  I  responsible'' 
Was  it  I  who  raised  the  stormy  waves  of  the  multitude  ?  Was  it  I  who  manifested 
my  patriotism  by  exerting  all  my  powers  to  excite  the  people  to  discontent  with 
the  existing  constitution  ?  Did  I  taunt  the  people  with  their  indifference  to  reform, 
with  having  closed  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely  ? 
With  having  lived  in  the  lazy  enjoyment  of  practical  good,  and  disregarded  the 
promises  of  visionary  improvement  ?  AYas  it  I  who  called  for  the  pension  list  of  the 
privy  council,  for  the  express  purpose  of  holding  up  the  members  of  that  council 
to  public  indignation  ?  Did  I  draw  invidious  comparisons  between  a  great  naval 
commander  and  the  civilians  who  presided  over  the  department  of  the  Admiralty? 
Did  I  ever  doom  to  public  obloquy  that  hapless  first  lord  who  should  be  so  grasping 
of  emolument  as  to  include  in  his  own  estimates  ,£5,000  per  annum  for  his  own 
salary  ?  Did  I,  at  a  moment  when  the  events  of  Paris  and  Brussels  had  caused 
great  public  excitement,  when  various  causes  were  conspiring  to  agitate  the  public 
mind,  did  1  express  ray  misplaced  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  assembled  thousands 
who  were  supposed  to  have  flaunted  in  the  face  of  their  King  the  emblem  of  a  foreign 
revolution  ?  Sir,  if  there  be  men  who,  having  thus  excited  the  passions  of  the  people, 
and  spurred  their  lazy  indifi'erence,  bring  forward  the  question  of  reform  at  a  time 
when  all  prudential  considerations,  whether  with  reference  to  foreign  or  to  domestic 
to])ics,  ought  to  have  forbidden  such  a  step, — if,  I  say,  disappointment  should  follow 
their  rash  undertaking,  I  will  never,  while  I  have  a  voice  in  this  House,  allow  them 
to  hold  me  or  any  other  individual  member  of  the  House  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  their  infatuation.  I  am  told  that  an  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  j)eopIe. 
I  beg  not  to  be  included  among  those  who  are  charged  with  making  any  one  obser- 
vation disparaging  to  the  middle  classes  of  society  in  this  country.     I  repudiate  such 
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sentiment — sprung  as  I  am,  from  those  classes,  and  proud  of  my  connexion  with 
them.     So  far  am  I  from  underrating  their  intelligence  or  influence,  that  I  tell  you 

this, you  who  talk  of  appealing  to  the  people, — that  unless  these  middle  classes 

shall  show  more  prudence,  more  judgment,  and  more  moderation  than  their  rulers, 
I  shall  despair  of  the  destinies  of  my  country.  There  are  happy  indications,  how- 
ever, which  induce  me  to  think  that  the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  the  prudence, 
the  moderation,  and  the  judgment  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  has  not  heen  mis- 
placed. You  have  all  heard  what  the  noble  lord  opposite,  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer, 
said,  with  respect  to  the  supposed  exhibition  of  a  tri-coloured  flag  at  the  Palace  of  St. 
James's;  but  have  you  also  heard  the  indignant  refutation  of  that  charge  which  was 
laid  on  your  table  by  a  portion  of  the  middle  classes  of  society  ?  vSo  far  from  thinking 
that  it  was  becoming  in  them  to  wave  under  the  windows  of  their  sovereign  the 
memento  of  a  fallen  dynasty, — so  far  from  thinking  that  it  was  decent,  that  it  was 
consistent  with  the  patriotic  feelings  of  Englishmen  to  prefer  any  foreign  standard 
to  ihe  flag  which 

has  braved  a  tliousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze ; 

these  people,  these  middle  classes  of  society,  presented  an  address  to  this  House,  in 
which,  so  far  from  accepting  the  vindication  which  had  been  offered  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  supposed  use  of  the  tri-coloured  flag,  they  stated,   "  that  they  felt  them- 
selves much  aggrieved  by  certain  observations  and  misrepresentations  made  on  the 
9th  instant,  wliich  conveyed  a  charge  of  a  most  foul  and  disgraceful  nature,  and  an 
approach  even  to  the  foul  crime  of  treason."      Sir,  so  far  were  they  from  intending 
to  express  any  ai)probation  "of  the  beautiful  days  of  Paris,"  that  they  assured  the 
House,  that  the  flag  they  so  unfortunately  displayed  "  was  nothing  more  than  four 
specimens  of  silk,  of  diff'erent  colours,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  curiouslj'  sewed  to- 
gether, and  manufactured  expressly  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Bousfield, 
of  Cheapside."     It  is.  Sir,  from  this  expression  of  just  indignation,  and  this  natural 
explanation  of  the  quadri-colour  flag,  that  I  feel  redoubled  confidence,  that  the  middle 
classes  of  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  bribe  of  power  by  which  it  is  attempted 
to  cajole  them,  have  too  much  of  self-denial  and  too  much  of  good  sense  to  wish  to 
invade  that  admirable  constitution  under  which  they,  of  all  classes,  have  especially 
flourished.     If  I  must  appeal,  not  to  the  reason  and  calm  judgment  of  this  House, 
but  to  some  extrinsic  and  higher  authority, — the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
— why,  then,  I  have  nothing  to  hope  for  but  that,  before  the  people  of  England  ap- 
prove of  this  bill,  they  will  listen  to  a  calm  and  temperate  appeal  in  behalf  of  what 
the  noble  lord  calls,  with  somewhat  of  cruel  mockery,  the  old  English  constitution. 
I  hope  they  will  consider  that  the  constitution  of  a  government  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
delicacy  and  importance;  that  it  is  a  most  com])lex  machine,  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  examination  of  any  isolated  part  which  may  be  put  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  abhorrence  ;  but  demanding  a  comprehensive  view,  not  only  of  the  structure 
as  a  whole,  but  of  its  practical  etfects.      It  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Canning,  whose 
language,  however,  I  will  not  attempt  to  quote,  that,  in  judging  of  any  lorm  of 
government,  we  should  bring  to  the  consideration  of  it  the  same  caution,  tiie  same 
distrust  in  our  own  knowledge,  with  which  we  should  pronounce  upon  some  mighty 
and  complex  piece  of  mechanism.     There  may  be  detaclied  movements  that  we  do 
not  comprehend — movements  which,  to  the  superficial  and  ignorant,  may  seem  not 
only  useless  but  pernicious ;  but,  su-rely,  we  must  not  condemn  them  if  there  be 
harmony  in  the  working  of  the  whole  machine,  and  if  its  object  be  completely  effected. 
"Look"  (said  Mr.  Canning)  "at  the  frame  of  man — it  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made  !  yet  this  frame  of  a  created  being — '  so  noble  in  reason — so  infinite  in  faculties 
—in  apprehension  so  like  a  God,'— has  parts,  and  performs  functions  which,  if  they 
are  to  be  separately  regarded,  provoke  feelings  of  abhorrence  and  disgust."     Sir,  let 
the  people  recollect  that  the  writers  of  ancient  times, who  existed  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  could  have  no  partiality  for  the  British  constitution— that  mere 
speculative  writers,  discussing,  a  priori,  the  various  forms  of  government,  either  de- 
spaired altogether  of  the  formation  of  such  a  constitution  as  ours,  or  described  it  as 
the  most  perfect  of  all.     Can  there,  by  possibility,  be  a  better  description  of  the 
British  constitution  than  that  contained  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  "  Statuo  earn  es:e 
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optime  constitutam  rerapublicam  " — I  do  not  know  whether  I  quote  the  words  cor- 
rectly— "quae  ex  tribus  generibus  illis  regali,  optimo,  et  populari,  modice  confii- 
sa."  Another  eminent  writer  of  antiquity  (Tacitus),  speaking  of  forms  of  govern- 
ment says,  that  all  forms  of  government  must  consist  either  of  king,  nobles,  or  the 
people,  or  a  combination  of  all  these  elements,  the  practicability  of  which  he  doubts, 
"Cunctas  nationes  et  urbes  populus  aut  priores,  aut  singuli  regunt."  "Delecta 
ex  his  et  constituta  reipublicse  forma,  laudari  facilius  quam  evenire ;  vel,  si 
evenit,  baud  diuturna  esse  potest."  Such,  Sir,  are  the  dicta  of  great  writers  on  the 
abstract  question  of  the  modes  of  government.  The  British  constitution  has  been 
made  a  subject  of  praise  by  every  writer  who  has  touched  upon  the  question.  I 
have  heard  quotations  from  Mr.  Canning,  from  Mr  Burke,  and  from  other  great 
men  now  no  more,  in  assertion  of  the  excellence  of  the  British  constitution,  but 
to  these  I  will  not  refer,  for  I  have  a  higher  and  a  living  authority  on  the  same 
subject.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  the  House  will  permit  me  to  substitute  it  for 
my  own  imperfect  praise,  I  will  read  to  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  panegyrics  on 
the  English  constitution,  and  more  especially  on  the  constitution  of  this  House, 
that  wisdom  and  truth  have  ever  produced.  The  author  of  this  panegyric  is  the  noble 
member  for  Tavistock,  alas  !  too,  the  author  of  a  proposal  fatal  to  the  object  of 
his  praise.  Sir,  in  quoting  this  speech,  1  beg  that  the  noble  lord  who  now  proposes 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  what  was  once  the  theme  of  his  warmest  admiration,  will  not 
imagine  that  I  am  about  to  upbraid  him  with  inconsistency  on  account  of  his  hav- 
ing altered  his  opinion.  If  he  has  changed  his  opinion,  I  am  sure  it  is  from 
a  sense  of  duty  ;  but,  change  that  opinion  as  he  may,  he  cannot  gainsay  the  eternal 
truths  which  he  himself  has  put  upon  record  in  language  worthy  to  convey  them. 
Sir,  it  was  in  the  year  1819,  on  a  motion  which  was  brought  forward  for  reform  in 
parliament,  that  the  noble  lord  made  the  speech  which  I  am  about  to  quote. 
The  question  put  to  him  was  tliis — "  Why  not  disfranchise  also  the  unconvicted  bo- 
roughs ?" — What  was  the  answer  of  the  noble  lord? — "To  this,"  says  he,  "I 
answer,  that  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  maintain  that  the  resolutions  I  now  propose 
comprise  all  the  amendments  that  can  be  made  in  the  frame  of  this  House.  When- 
ever a  specific  proposition  is  made,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  it  all  my  attention,  and, 
if  1  can  approve  of  it,  to  adopt  it.  But  I  do  not  at  present,  I  confess,  see  any 
rule  by  which  any  unconvicted  borough  can  be  disfranchised  without  disfranchis- 
ing the  whole."  He  goes  on  to  say,  ''we  then  arrive  at  what  is  called  a  reform 
upon  principle,  or  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire  House  of  Commons."  Therefore, 
Sir,  I  have  the  authority  of  the  noble  lord  himself  for  this  explanation  of  the 
character  and  effect  of  his  present  proposal,  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Commons. — iSays  the  noble  lord — "  We  then 
arrive  at  what  is  called  a  reform  upon  principle,  or  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire 
House  of  Commons.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  arguments  which  are 
generally  used  to  repel  such  a  proposition  ;  arguments  resting  chiefly  upon  the 
advantage  of  admitting  men  of  talent  into  this  House,  by  means  of  the  close  boroughs; 
and  on  the  danger  that  an  assembly  of  popular  delegates  would  overthrow  the  two 
other  branches  of  the  legislature.  But  I  cannot  forget  that  these  arguments  have 
been  urged,  not  as  some  out  of  doors  endeavour  to  persuade  the  people,  by  borough- 
mongers  anxious  to  defend  their  own  vile  interests,  but  by  some  of  the  greatest,  the 
brightest,  and  the  most  virtuous  men  whom  this  country  ever  produced.  I  cannot 
say,  however,  that  I  give  entire  credit  to  these  arguments,  because  I  think  that,  in 
political  speculation,  the  hazard  of  error  is  immense,  and  the  result  of  the  best  form- 
ed scheme  often  different  from  that  which  has  been  anticipated.  But  for  this  very 
reason  I  cannot  agree  to  the  wholesome  plans  of  reform  that  are  laid  before  us.  We 
have  no  experience  to  guide  us  in  the  alterations  which  are  proposed,  at  least  none 
that  is  encouraging.  There  is,  indeed,  the  example  of  Spain.  Spain  was  formerly 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  constitution  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century 
many  of  the  towns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  who,  instead  of  influencing  the 
election  of  members  to  Cortes  (the  practice  so  much  reprobated  in  this  House), 
prevented  their  sending  members  at  all.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  a  strug- 
gle took  place  between  the  king  and  Cortes,  the  aristocracy,  feeling  no  common 
interest  with  the  representative  body,  joined  the  crown,  and  destroyed  for  ever  the 
liberties  of  their  country.     The  constitution  of  this  country  is  not  written  down  like 
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that  of  some  of  our  neighbours.  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  it  except  in  the  division 
into  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  in  the  composition  of  this  House,  which  has 
long  been  the  supreme  body  in  the  state.     The  composition  of  this  House  by  repre- 
sentatives of  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  I  take  to  be  an  intimate  part  of  our  con- 
stitution.    The  House  was  so  formed  when  they  passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — a 
law  which,  together  with  other  wise  laws,  Mr.  Cobbett  himself  desires  to  preserve, 
although  with  strange  inconsistency,  whilst  he  cherishes  the  fruit  he  would  cut 
down  the  tree.      This  House  M^as  constituted  on  the  same  principle  of  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  when  Montesquieu  pronounced  it  to  be  the  most  perfect  in 
the  world.     Old  Sarum  existed  when  Somers  and  the  great  men  of  the  revolution 
established  our  government.     Rutland  sent  as  many  members  as  Yorkshire  when 
Hampden  lost  his  life  in  defence  of  the  constitution.     Are  we  then  to  conclude 
that  Montesquieu  praised  a  corrupt  oligarchy  ? — That  Somers  and  the  great  men  of 
that  day  expelled  a  king  in  order  to  set  up  a  many-headed  tyranny  ? — that  Hampden 
sacrificed  his  life  for  the  interests  of  a  boroughmongering  faction  ?  No  !  the  princi- 
ples of  the  construction  of  this  House  are  pure  and  worthy.  If  we  should  endeavour 
to  change  them  altogether,  we  should  commit  the  folly  of  the  servant  in  the  story  of 
Aladdin,  who  was  deceived  by  the  cry  of  '  New  lamps  for  old.'   Our  lamp  is  covered 
with  dirt  and  rubbish,  but  it  has  a  magical  power.  It  has  raised  up  a  smiling  land,  not 
bestrode  with  overgrown  palaces,  but  covered  with  thick-set  dwellings,every  one  of  which 
holds  a  free  man,  enjoying  equal  privileges  and  equal  protection  with  the  proudest  sub- 
ject in  the  land.  It  has  called  into  life  all  the  busy  creations  of  commercial  prosperity. 
Nor,  when  men  were  wanting  to  illustrate  and  defend  their  country,  have  such  men 
been  deficient.  When  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  upon  the  line  of  policy  she  should 
adopt,  there  were  orators  of  the  highest  degree  placing  in  the  strongest  light  the  argu- 
ment for  peace  and  war.  When  we  were  engaged  in  war,  we  had  warriors  ready  to  gain 
us  laurels  in  the  field,  or  to  wield  our  thunders  on  the  sea.  When,  again,  we  returned 
to  peace,  the  questions  of  internal  policy,  of  education  of  the  poor,  and  of  criminal  law, 
found  men  ready  to  devote  the  most  splendid  abilities  to  the  welfare  of  the  most  in- 
digent class  of  the  community  !"  And  then  exclaims  the  noble  lord  with  just  and  elo- 
quent indignation  at  the  thought : — "And,  Sir,  shall  we  change  an  instrument  which 
has  produced  eflects  so  wonderful,  for  a  burnished  and  tinsel  article  of  modern  manu- 
facture? No !  small  as  the  remaining  treasure  of  the  constitution  is,  I  cannot  consent  to 
throw  it  into  the  wheel  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  constitu- 
tions.'' Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,  that  I  would  present  the  House 
with  as  just  and  beautiful  a  panegyric  on  the  British  constitution,  as  emphatic  a  warn- 
ing against  the  danger  of  tampering  with  it,  as  practical  wisdom  ever  uttered.   Let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  this  speech  was  delivered  in  the  year  1819, — a  period  when 
the  internal  state  of  the  country  was  such,  that  almost  every  page  of  your  debates 
teems  with  the  proofs  of  internal  disorder.  There  was  a  Seizure  of  Arms  Bill,  a  Blas- 
phemous Libel  Bill,  a  Seditious   Meetings   Prevention   Bill,  a   Newspaper  Stamp 
Duty  Bill,  and  a  Bill  to  prevent  Training  and  Exercise,  each  following  the  other 
in  sad  succession.     Why,   Sir,  there  might  be  in   1819,  when  these  Six  Acts  of 
coercion  were  necessarily  introduced, — there  might  be  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  some  justification  for  the  measure  of  reform.     The  member  for  Calne  might 
then  have  said  with  some  plausibility,  "  You  have  exhausted  every  measure  of  re- 
straint,— try  now  the  measure  of  reform :"  but  it  is  strange  to  hear  that  argument 
used  in  18;U,  when,  every  one  of  the  coercive  measures  of  1819  has  been  blotted  from 
the  Statute-book. — Now,  Sir,  allow  me  to  ask  the  noble  lord,  in  his  own  emphatic 
language,  "  What  cause  should  now  induce  me  to  exchange  the  old   lamp  for  a 
burnished  and  tinselled  article  of  modern  manufacture  ?"  And  if  some  deputy  from 
the  trading  company  of  which  we  heard  last  night— if  some  agent  of  Althorp  and 
Co. — some  dealer  in  the  .new  lights— should  offer  me  his  tinsel  lamp  in  lieu  of  the 
old  one,  am  I  not  at  liberty  to  spurn  his  offer,  and  would  it  not  be  just  to  inflict  on 
him  the  penalty  of  reading  in  a  sonorous  voice,  his  own  speech  in  condemnation  of 
his  own  article  ?  It  has  been  insinuated  that  among  those  who  oppose  this  measure 
are  some  who  wish  to  convert  it  into    tlie  instrument   of  recovering  power  for 
themselves.     Disclaimers  of  the  wish  for  power  are  apt  to  find  no  favour,  and  I 
say  little  on  that  head ;    but  to  a  certain  extent  I  must  explain  myself.     When 
last  in  oflice,  I  could  not  have  proposed  reform  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown.     I 
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deprecated  the  agitation  of  such  a  question  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown.  But 
having  left  office,  and  being  reduced  to  the  station  of  a  private  individual,  I  was 
then  at  liberty  to  take  otlier  views  of  this  subject.  I  had  to  balance  the  danger  of 
moderate  reform  against  the  monstrous  evil  of  perpetual  change  in  the  executive 
government  of  this  country ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that  there  might 
have  been  proposed  certain  alterations  in  our  representative  system,  founded 
on  safe  principles,  abjuring  all  confiscation,  and  limited  in  their  degree,  to  which 
I  would  have  assented.  I  see  a  smile  on  the  faces  of  some  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite.  I  am  speaking  with  the  utmost  unreserve  and  sincerity.  I  never  con- 
ferred upon  this  point,  upon  my  honour,  with  any  individual  whatever.  I  am  not 
stating  this  as  an  indication  of  any  other  plan  which  I  have  to  propose.  I  am 
stating  the  course  which  I  should  have  taken  as  a  private  individual,  having  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  this  country  than  any  that  I  could  possibly  have 
in  a  return  to  office.  But  in  this  plan,  which  proceeds  upon  so  extensive  a  principle, 
amounting,  in  fact,  to  a  reconstruction — to  use  the  words  of  the  noble  lord  himself 
— of  this  House,  I  cannot  concur;  and  I  so  wholly  despair  of  modifying  its  provisions 
in  any  way,  that  when  the  time  shall  come,  I  shall  have  no  alternative  but  to  give 
my  positive  dissent  to  the  proposed  measure.  I  do  this  because  I  am  wholly  dis- 
satisfied with  it.  Having  listened  attentively  to  the  plan,  I  am  wholly  unconvinced 
by  the  arguments  of  the  noble  lord.  Really,  Sir,  I  fear  I  am  wearying  the  House  ; 
but  the  subject  is  of  such  immense  importance  that  it  constitutes  an  apology  even 
for  unseasonable  length.  Let  me  then  address  myself  to  the  arguments  of  the  noble 
lord.  They  are  arguments  which,  if  good  for  any  thing,  will  preclude  this  from 
being  the  final  change.  We  shall  be  bound  to  proceed  further.  The  noble  lord 
said,  with  some  inconsiderate  frankness,  that  he  found  the  constitution  of  this  country 
in  the  25th  of  Edward  L,  and  the  statute,  "  7)e  tullagio  non  concedendoP  The 
constitution  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.! — And  what  did  he  find  there? 
— that  no  taxes  could  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  commonalty  of 
the  realm  ;  and  therefore,  says  the  noble  lord,  "  if  this  be  a  question  of  right,  as  I 
contend  it  is,  the  right  is  on  the  side  of  the  reformer."  These  are  the  noble  lord's 
own  words.  But  if  it  be  a  question  of  right,  and  if  the  right  be  on  the  side  of  the 
reformer,  why,  I  would  ask,  does  the  noble  lord  limit  the  franchise  to  particular 
districts  and  particular  classes  ?  Why  confine  the  privilege  of  voting  to  those  who 
rent  a  House  rated  at  £10  a-ycar?  The  law  knows  no  distinction  in  this  respect 
between  the  contributors  to  the  support  of  the  state.  Yet  the  noble  lord  not  only 
refuses  the  right  of  voting  to  persons  rated  at  less  than  <£10,  but  he  also  disfranchises 
many  who  contribute  to  the  public  taxes,  and  who  now  possess  the  privilege  of 
suffrage.  I  conceive  the  noble  lord's  plan  to  be  founded  altogether  upon  an  erroneous 
principle.  Its  great  defect,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  to  which  an  objection  has  been 
urged  with  great  force  and  ability  by  the  hon.  member  for  Callington.  The  objection 
is  this — that  it  severs  all  connexion  between  the  lower  classes  of  the  community  and 
the  direct  representation  in  this  House ;  I  think  it  a  fatal  objection,  that  every  link 
between  the  representative  and  the  constituent  body  should  be  separated,  so  far  as 
regards  the  lower  classes.  It  is  an  immense  advantage  that  there  is  at  present  no 
class  of  people,  however  humble,  which  is  not  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
representatives.  I  think  this  system  would  be  defective  if  it  were  extended  further; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  consider  it  an  inestimable  advantage,  that  no  class  of  the 
community  should  be  able  to  say  they  are  not  entitled,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  a 
share  in  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  this  House. 
Undoubtedly,  if  I  had  to  ciioose  between  two  modes  of  representation,  and  two,  only, 
and  if  it  were  put  to  me  whether  I  would  prefer  that  system  which  would  send  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor,  or  that  which  would  return  the  hon.  member  for  Preston, 
I  should,  undoubtedly,  prefer  that  by  which  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor  would 
be  returned ;  but  I  am  not  in  this  dilemma,  and  am  at  perfect  liberty  to  protest 
against  a  principle  which  excludes  altogether  the  member  for  Preston.  I  think  it 
an  immense  advantage  that  the  class  which  includes  the  weavers  of  Coventry  and 
the  potwallopers  of  Preston  has  a  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  present  system. 
The  individual  right  is  limited,  and  properly  limited,  within  narrow  bounds ;  but 
the  class  is  represented.  It  has  its  champion  within  your  walls,  the  organ  of  its 
feeling,  and  the  guardian  of  its  interests.     But  what  will  be  the  effect  of  cutting  off 
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altogether  the  communication  between  this  House  and  all  that  class  of  society  which 
is  above  pauperism,  and  below  the  arbitrary  and  impassable  line  of  £10  rental  which 
vou  have  selected?  If  j'ou  were  establishing  a  perfectly  new  system  of  representation, 
and  were  unfettered  by  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  by  existing  modes  of  society, 
would  it  be  wise  to  exclude  altogether  the  sympathies  of  this  class?  How  much 
more  unwise,  when  you  find  it  possessed  from  time  immemorial  of  the  privilege!  — 
to  take  the  privilege  away,  and  to  subject  a  great,  powerful,  jealous,  and  intelligent, 
mass  of  your  population  to  the  injury — ay,  and  to  the  stigma,  of  entire  uncom- 
pensated exclusion  !  Well,  but,  says  my  noble  friend  (Viscount  Palmerston),  "  Our 
plan  at  least  does  this — it  cures  that  anomaly,  that  absurdity  of  the  present  system, 
which  gives  to  voters  the  rig-ht  of  voting  for  places  where  they  do  not  reside."  My 
noble  friend  is  shocked,  that  men  who  have,  or  who  may  acquire  the  right  of  voting 
for  places  in  Avhich  they  do  reside,  should  enjoy  the  right  of  voting  for  other  places 
from  which  they  are  habitually  absent.  Well,  Sir,  this  at  least  must  be  admitted, 
that  my  noble  friend  is  liberal  in  thus  consenting  to  the  disfranchisement  of  a  great 
majority  of  his  own  constituents,  the  non-resident  Masters  of  Arts  of  Cambridge. 

Lord  Palmerston. — They  will  still  continue  to  vote;  the  rule  of  non-residence 
will  not  apply  to  Universities. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — Not  apply  to  the  Universities!  Every  non-resident  voter  in 
England  to  be  disfranchised,  except  non-resident  Masters  of  Arts !  And  do  you 
think  that  the  disfranchised  class  will  acquiesce  in  the  reason  and  justice  of  this 
exception?  Why  may  not  the  non-resident  voter  of  Norwich,  who  cannot  find  em- 
ployment in  the  place  of  his  nativity — who  is  earning  an  honest  subsistence  in  London 
— why  may  not  he  plead  just  as  good  a  reason  for  his  absence  from  the  town,  where 
he  is  now  entitled  to  vote,  as  the  non-resident  clergyman  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford? 
And  mark  the  difference ;  the  latter  will  almost  certainly  acquire,  under  this  very 
bill,  the  right  of  voting  for  a  district  in  which  he  does  reside— the  former  may, 
probably,  never  be  able  to  acquire  it.  To  the  one  you  give  a  new  right  of  voting, 
and  also  continue  to  him  the  possession  of  the  old  one  ;  while,  to  the  latter,  you  give 
no  new  right,  and  yet  you  deprive  him,  for  a  reason  which  equally  applies  to  both — 
namel}',  non-residence — of  the  privilege  of  which  he  is  now  possessed.  And  this  is 
your  notion  of  justice  and  conciliation  !  A  word  more  as  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
non-resident  voters.  One  of  the  loudest  complaints  we  now  hear  is  directed  against 
the  influence  exercised  over  voters  by  their  landlords.  We  have  petition  after  petition 
pointing  to  what  has  occurred  at  Newark  and  Stamford,  as  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
of  the  defective  state  of  our  representative  system.  What  is  the  effect  of  your  bill? 
It  is  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  to  a  class,  the  great  majority  of  which  must  be 
tenants  subject  to  the  influence  of  their  landlords;  and  to  deprive  of  the  right  of 
voting  that  class  whose  right  accrues  from  their  being  freemen  of  a  corporation  on 
account  of  birth  or  servitude — who  are  all  liable,  as  others  are,  to  the  temptation  of 
bribery — but  who  possess  an  inalienable  right  of  voting,  not  acquired  by,  and  in  no 
way  dependent  on,  the  will  of  the  aristocracy.  These  considerations.  Sir,  however 
important,  are  but  subordinate,  when  compared  with  the  changes  which  must  take 
place  in  the  practical  working  of  tlie  constitution.  In  defence  of  it,  we  have  fre- 
(juently  referred  with  exultation  to  the  names  of  those  men  who  were  indebted  for 
their  first  return  to  Parliament  to  some  borough  of  comparative  insignificance,  and 
who,  had  that  avenue  not  been  open,  might  probably  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  public  service.  This  argument  has  been  met,  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  by  two  observations.  The  first  fell  from  the  member  for 
Westminster,  the  second  from  the  member  for  Calne.  Says  the  member  for  West- 
minster— and  the  remark  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  man  of  his  ability — "  I 
admit  that  the  small  boroughs  return  frequently  very  able  men,  but  I  think  we  have 
had  too  much  ability ;  we  have  suffered  much  from  the  talents  of  able  men ;  and  I 
want  a  system  of  representation  which  will  give  us  honest  rather  than  able  men."  I 
reply,  first,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  man  of  ability  will  be  less  honest 
than  the  man  of  no  ability;  and,  secondly,  that  any  system  which  tended  to  exclude 
from  this  House  men  of  the  first  ability  of  their  day,  would  be  a  great  practical  evil. 
If  the  average  of  the  talent  and  general  acquh-eiuents  of  this  House  should  ever  be 
below  the  general  average  of  .society,  this  House  woidd  sink  in  pubhc  estimation, 
and  the  distrust  in  our  opinions  and  judgments  would  very  rapidly  spread  downwards, 
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from  the  class  of  persons  more  enlightened  than  ourselves,  to  the  great  mass  of  society. 
The  second  observation  to  which  I  have  referred  fell  from  the  member  for  Calne. 
He,  too,  admits  that  men  of  first-rate  ability  have  occasionally  owed  their  en- 
trance into  Parliament  to  small  boroughs.  "  But  then,"  says  he, — and  says  very 
justly, — "  we  must  judge  of  every  human  contrivance,  not  by  its  accidents,  but  by 
its  tendencies."  "  No  plan  of  selection  (says  he)  could  be  hit  upon  which  would 
not  give  you  occasionally  able  men; — take  the  hundred  tallest  men  that  you  meet  in 
the  streets,  you  will,  probably,  have  some  able  men  among  the  number."  The 
cheers  with  which  this  remark  was  followed  were  so  encouraging,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  arguments  by  various  other  instances.  "  Take 
(says  he)  the  first  hundred  names  in  the  Court  Guide^ — adopt  any  other  principle 
of  selection  that  you  will, — occasionally  and  accidentally  able  men  will  be  ensured 
by  it."  Now,  Sir,  I  am  content  to  try  the  merits  of  our  present  representative 
system  by  the  hon.  member's  own  test.  I  repeat  with  him,  that  it  is  by  tendencies, 
and  not  by  accidents,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  its  merits.  For  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting those  merits  to  that  test,  I  wrote  down  this  morning  the  names  of  those  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  appeared  in  this  House,  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years, 
as  brilliant  hghts  above  the  horizon,  and  whose  memory,  to  quote  the  expression  of 
Lord  Plunkett,  has  had  buoyancy  enough  to  float  down  to  posterity  on  the  stream  of 
time.  I  made  this  selection  of  these  men,  in  the  first  instance,  without  a  thought 
of  the  places  they  severally  represented.  I  looked  to  their  ability  and  their  fame 
alone.  If  I  have  omitted  any,  their  names  may  be  added;  but  I  believe  the  list  I 
shall  read  will  contain  all  the  names  that  are  of  the  highest  eminence.  It  includes 
the  names  of  Dunning,  Lord  North,  Charles  Townsend,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Lord 
Grenville,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Perceval,  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Plunkett,  Canning, 
Huskisson,  Brougham,  Horner,  Romilly,  Tierney,  Sir  William  Grant,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Grey.  I  will  now  read  the  names  of  the  places  for 
which  they  were  respectively  returned,  on  their  first  entrance  into  public  life : — 
Dunning  was  returned  for  Calne — Lord  North  for  Banbury — Burke  for  Wendover 
—  Charles  Townsend  for  Saltash — Pitt  for  Appleby — Fox  for  Midhurst— Lord  Gren- 
ville for  Buckingham — Sheridan  for  Staiford — Windham  for  Norwich — Lord  Wel- 
lesley for  Beeralston — Perceval  for  Northampton — Plunkett  for  Midhurst — Cannino- 
for  Newton — Huskisson  for  Morpeth — Brougham  for  Camelford — Romilly  for 
Queenborough — Horner  for  Wendover — Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  county  of  Down 
— Tierney  for  Southwark- — Sir  William  Grant  for  Shaftesbury — Lord  Grey  for 
Northumberland — Lord  Liverpool  for  Rye.  These  are  the  names  of,  I  believe,  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  They  are  twenty-two  in 
number.  Sixteen,  on  first  entering  public  life,  were  returned  for  boroughs  every  one 
of  which,  without  an  exception,  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  extinguish.  Some  few  of 
these  distinguished  men  owed,  it  is  true,  their  first  return  to  a  more  numerous  body 
of  constituents.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  first  returned  for  Stafford — Mr.  Windham  for 
Norwich — Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  county  of  Down — Mr.  Tierney  for  Southwark 
— Lord  Grey  for  Northumberland ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that,  for  some  cause  or 
other,  either  the  caprice  of  popular  bodies,  or  the  inconvenience  of  ministers  of  the 
Crown  sitting  for  populous  places,  in  every  one  of  these  cases  the  honour  of  the 
populous  place  is  relinquished  for  the  repose  of  the  small  borough.     Mr.  Sheridan 

quits  Stafford  for  Ilchester — JMr.  Windham  takes  refuge  in  Higham  Ferrars Mr. 

Tierney  prefers  Knaresborough  to  Southwark — Lord  Castlereagh  rejects  Down  for 
Orford— and  Lord  Grey  consoles  himself  for  the  loss  of  Northumberland  by  appeal- 
ing, with  success,  to  the  electors  of  Tavistock.  Now,  then,  I  have  applied  your  own 
test,  I  have  looked  not  to  accidents  but  to  tendencies,  and  I  ask  you,  whether  the 
tendency  of  the  present  system  of  representation  is  not  to  secure  to  distinguished 
ability  a  seat  in  the  public  councils?  But,  after  all,  this  question  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  reference  to  still  higher  considerations.  The  noble  lord  has  pointed  out 
the  theoretical  defects  in  our  present  system  of  representation ;  he  has  appealed  to 
the  people;  he  has  desired  them  to  accompany  him  to  the  green  mounds  of  Old  Sa- 
rum,  and  the  ruined  niches  of  Midhurst.  I,  too,  make  my  appeal  to  that  same  people. 
I  ask  them,  when  they  have  finished  poring  over  the  imputed  blots  in  their  form  of  go- 
vernment, when  they  have  completed  their  inspection  of  the  impurities  of  Old  Sarum, 
and  Gatton,  and  Midhurst,  I  ask  them  to  elevate  their  vision,  Os  homini sublime  dcdit\ 
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to  include  within  their  view  a  wider  range  than  that  to  which  the  noble  lord  would 
limit  them.  I  ask  them  to  look  back  upon  a  period  of  150  years — to  bear  in  mind 
that  their  constitution,  in  its  present  form,  has  so  long  endured, — and  I  ask  them 
where,  amono-  the  communities  of  Europe,  do  you  find  institutions  which  have  af- 
forded the  same  means  of  happiness,  and  the  same  security  for  liberty?  I  conjure 
them  to  bear  in  mind  the  result  of  every  attempt  that  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
imitate  our  own  institutions.  In  France,  in  .Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Belgium,  the 
utmost  efforts  have  been  exhausted  to  establish  a  form  of  government  like  ours — to 
adjust  the  nice  balance  between  the  conflicting  elements  of  royal,  aristocratical,  and 
popular  power — to  secure  the  inestimable  blessings  of  limited  monarchy  and  tempe- 
rate freedom.  Up  to  this  hour  these  efforts  have  signally  failed — I  say  not  from  what 
causes,  or  through  whose  fault — but  the  fact  of  their  failure  cannot  be  denied.  Look 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  and  judge  of  the  difficulties  of  framing  new  institutions 
for  the  government  of  man.  If  power  can  be  so  safely  entrusted  to  the  people — if 
they  are  so  competent  to  govern  themselves — such  enlightened  judges  of  their  own 
interests — why  has  it  happened  that,  up  to  this  hour,  every  experiment  to  establish 
and  regulate  popular  control  over  executive  government  has,  with  one  single  excep- 
tion, failed  ?  Where  are  the  happy  republics  of  South  America  ?  What  has  ob- 
structed their  formation  ?  What  has  prevented  the  people  from  exercising  the  new 
power  conferred  upon  them  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  interest,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  their  own  liberties?  Let  us  beware  how  we  are  deluded  by  the  example 
of  a  single  successful  experiment— how  we  conclude,  that  because  the  form  of 
government  in  the  United  States  is  more  popular  than  our  own — that  it  woidd  be 
safe,  therefore,  to  make  ours  more  popular  than  it  is.  The  present  form  of  the 
American  government  has  not  endured  more  than  forty  years.  It  dates  its  institu- 
tion, not  from  the  establishment  of  American  independence,  but  from  the  year  1789. 
Even  within  that  period,  the  spirit  of  that  government  has  undergone  a  change,  it 
is  not  the  same  as  it  was  at  its  original  formation  ;  its  constant  tendency  has  been 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  more  pure  and  unmixed  democracy.  If  I  were  to 
grant,  that  it  is  a  form  of  government  constantly  tending  towards  improvement,  that 
it  is  calculated  permanently  to  guarantee  vigour  in  war  and  internal  repose,  and  to 
meet  all  the  growing  wants  of  a  great  nation,  still  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries  are  so  totally  different,  that  no  inference  could  be  drawn  from  the  success 
of  such  a  form  of  government  in  the  United  States,  in  favour  of  the  application  of 
its  principles  to  this  country.  The  boundless  extent  of  unoccupied  land  in  the 
United  States — the  absence  of  all  remote  historical  recollections — of  an  ancient  mon- 
archy— a  powerful  aristocracy — an  established  church — the  diflFerent  distribution  of 
property  in  thetwo  countries,  are  all  circumstances  essentially  varying  thecharacter  of 
the  institutions  suitable  to  each  country.  We  should  do  well  to  consider,  before  we 
consent  to  the  condemnation  of  our  own  institutions,  what  are  the  dangers  which 
menace  states  with  ruin  or  decay.  Compare  our  fate  with  that  of  other  countries 
of  Europe  during  the  period  of  tlie  last  century  and  a  half.  Not  one  has  been 
exempt  from  the  miseries  of  foreign  invasion, — scarcely  one  has  preserved  its  inde- 
pendence inviolate.  In  how  many  have  there  been  clianges  of  the  dynasty,  or  the 
severest  conflicts  between  the  several  orders  of  the  state?  In  this  country  we  have 
had  to  encounter  severe  trials,  and  have  encountered  them  with  uniform  success. 
Amid  foreign  wars,  the  shock  of  disputed  successions,  rebellion  at  home,  extreme 
distress,  the  bitter  contention  of  parties,  the  institutions  of  this  country  have  stood 
uninjured.  The  ambition  of  military  conquerors — of  men  endeared,  by  success,  to 
disciplined  armies,  never  have  endangered,  and  never  could  endanger  the  supremacy  of 
the  law,  or  master  the  control  of  public  opinion.  These  were  the  powerful  instruments 
that  shattered  with  impunity  the  staff  of  JNIarlborough,  and  crumbled  into  dust  the 
power  of  Wellington.  Other  states  have  fallen  from  the  too  great  influence  of  a  mili- 
tary spirit,  and  the  absorption  of  power  by  standing  armies.  What  is  the  character  of 
the  armies  which  our  commanders  led  to  victory?  The  most  formidableengines  that  skill 
and  valourcould  direct  against  aforeign  enemy;  but  in  peace,  the  pliant,  submissive  in- 
struments of  civil  power.  "  Give  us,"  says  the  member  for  Waterford,  "give  us  for  the 
repret-sion  of  outrage  and  insurrection  the  regular  army,  for  the  people  respect  it  for  its 
courage,  and  love  it  for  its  courteous  forbearance,  and  patience,  and  ready  subjection  to 
the  law."  And  what.  Sir,  are  the  practical  advantages  which  we  are  now  promised,  as 
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the  consequence  of  the  change  we  are  invited  to  make, — as  the  compensation  for  the 
risk  we  must  incur?  Positively  not  one.  Up  to  this  hour,  no  one  has  pretended 
that  we  shall  gain  any  thing  by  the  change,  excepting,  indeed,  that  we  shall  con- 
cihate  the  public  favour.  Why,  no  doubt,  you  cannot  propose  to  share  your  power 
with  half  a  million  of  men  without  gaining  some  popularity — without  purchasing  by 
such  a  bribe  some  portion  of  good-will.  But  these  are  vulgar  arts  of  government; 
others  will  outbid  you,  not  now,  but  at  no  remote  period — they  will  oft'er  votes  and 
power  to  a  million  of  men,  will  quote  your  precedent  for  the  concession,  and  will 
carry  your  principles  to  their  legitimate  and  natural  consequences.  On  all  former 
occasions,  some  inducements  were  held  out  to  us  to  embark  on  this  perilous  voyage. 
We  used  to  be  told  that  we  should  acquire  new  securities  against  ruinous  wars ;  as 
if  every  war,  according  to  the  express  admission  of  Mr.  Fox,  up  to  the  time  at  which 
he  was  speaking,  and  every  subsequent  war,  had  not  been  the  war  of  the  people. 
We  used  to  be  told  that  great  retrenchment,  great  reduction  of  taxes,  must  inevitably 
follow  reform;  but  we  are  told  this  no  longer,  since  a  reforming  government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  public  expenditure  in  the  very  year  in  which  they 
propose  reform.  But  reform  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  in  this  House!  Some  say,  that  through  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
others  that  through  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  bad  ministers  are  kept  in  oflSce 
against  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people;  and  that  this  is  effected  through  the 
means  of  enormous  patronage,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in  its  spoils.  The 
influence  of  the  Crown,  indeed !  The  power  of  the  Peerage  to  maintain  unpopular 
ministers  against  the  public  opinion!  And  this  is  gravely  said  at  the  time  when  you 
have  had  five  different  administrations  in  four  years;  five  prime  ministers  in  rapid 
succession,  from  Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Grey.  I  lament — deeply  lament,  the  time 
which  has  been  chosen  for  the  introduction  of  this  measure.  It  is  brought  forward 
at  a  period  of  great  excitement;  when  men  are  scarcely  sober  judges  of  the  course 
which  it  is  fitting  to  pursue.  This  has  been  always  the  case  with  reform;  it  has 
been  uniformly  brought  forward,  either  at  the  times  of  domestic  calamity,  or  when 
the  agitations  of  other  states  had  infected  us  with  extravagant  and  temporary  enthu- 
siasm for  what  was  considered  the  cause  of  liberty.  Look  at  the  great  periods  of 
commercial  or  agricultural  distress.  You  will  almost  invariably  find  reform  in  parlia- 
ment proposed  as  the  panacea  for  distress,  and  finding  favour  just  so  long  as  the  dis- 
tress has  endured.  If  you  find  a  debate  on  parliamentary  reform,  be  assured  that 
"  some  dire  disaster  follows  close  behind."  Look  again  at  the  political  struggles 
in  other  states.  They  never  have  occurred  without  suggesting  to  us  the  necessity 
of  parliamentary  reform.  In  1782,  shortly  after  the  great  contest  in  North  America, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  and  popular  government  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  It  remained 
dormant  altogether  from  1785  to  1790.  The  revolution  in  France  had  then  com- 
menced, and  Mr.  Flood,  who  brought  forward  the  question  in  1790,  appealed  to  the 
example  of  France  as  a  powerful  reason  for  adopting  reform  at  home.  He  dwelt  on 
the  shame  of  England  in  being  behind  any  other  country  in  the  race  for  liberty,  and 
prophesied  that  France  was  about  to  establish  a  popular,  and  therefore  a  pacific 
government — abjuring  all  wars  and  all  aggressions,  because  they  were  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  people.  We  fortunately  waited  a  short  period,  and  found  that 
his  prophecies  were  not  very  accurately  fulfilled.  In  1820,  revolutions  took  place  in 
Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  In  1821,  we  had  a  motion  for 
reform;  and  the  author  of  that  motion,  the  present  Lord  Durham,  then  Mr.  Lambton, 
hailed  the  events  that  had  occurred  on  the  continent  as  the  auspicious  dawn  of  liberty 
abroad,  and  improvement  here.  He  said,  speaking  of  the  force  of  public  opinion — 
''  Where  its  power  and  justice  are  acknowledged,  as  in  Spain,  the  prospect  is  most 
cheering.  We  see  disaffection  instantaneously  quelled,  venerable  and  rotten  abuses 
reformed — superstition  eradicated — and  the  monarch  and  the  people  united  under  a 
constitution  which  alike  secures  the  privileges  of  the  one,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
other.  May  I  not,  then,  consistently  hail  the  rising  of  the  star,  in  what  was  once 
the  most  gloomy  portion  of  the  European  horizon,  as  a  light  to  show, us  the  way 
through  all  our  dangers  and  difficulties,  as  a  splendid  memorial  of  the  all-conquering 
power  of  public  opinion  ? "  Again  we  waited,  and  now,  I  ask,  was  the  star  that 
appeared  in  Spain  that  steady  light  by  which  it  was  fitting  that  our  steps  should  be 
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guided?  or  was  it  the  return  of  an  eccentric  comet,  shedding  "disastrous  twilight," 
and  "with  fear  of  change  perplexing  nlonarchs?"  We  are  arrived  at  1831,  and 
reform  is  again  proposed,  whilst  the  events  of  the  last  year  in  Paris  and  Brussels  are 
bewilderino-  the  judgment  of  many,  and  provoking  a  restless,  unquiet  disposition, 
unfit  for  the  calm  consideration  of  such  a  question.  I,  too,  refer  to  the  condition  of 
France,  and  I  hold  up  the  late  revolution  in  France,  not  as  an  example,  but  as  a 
warning  to  this  country.  Granted  that  the  resistance  to  authority  was  just ;  but  look 
at  the  effects, — on  the  national  prosperity,  on  industry,  on  individual  happiness, — 
even  of  just  resistance.  Let  us  never  be  tempted  to  resign  the  well-tempered  freedom 
which  we  enjoy,  in  the  ridiculous  pursuit  of  the  wild  liberty  which  France  has  estab- 
lished. What  avails  that  liberty  which  has  neither  justice  nor  wisdom  for  its  com- 
panions— which  neither  brings  peace  nor  prosperity  in  its  train?  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  King's  government  to  abstain  from  agitating  this  question  at  such  a  period  as  the 
present — to  abstain  from  the  excitement  throughout  this  land  of  that  conflict — (God 
grant  it  may  be  only  a  moral  conflict!) — which  must  arise  between  the  possessors  of 
existing  privileges,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  to  be  transferred.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  calm,  not  to  stimulate,  the  fever  of  popular  excitement.  They 
have  adopted  a  different  course — they  have  sent  through  the  land  the  firebrand  of 
agitation,  and  no  one  can  now  recall  it.  Let  us  hope  that  there  are  limits  to  their 
powers  of  mischief.  They  have,  like  the  giant  enemy  of  the  Philistines,  lighted 
three  hundred  brands,  and  scattered  through  the  country  discord  and  dismay;  but 
God  forbid  that  they  should,  like  him,  have  the  power  to  concentrate  in  death  all  the 
energies  that  belong  to  life,  and  to  signalize  their  own  destruction  by  bowing  to  the 
earth  the  pillars  of  that  sacred  edifice,  which  contains  within  its  walls,  according 
even  to  their  own  admission,  "the  noblest  society  of  freemen  in  the  world." 

When  the  right  hon.  baronet  resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Gisborne  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  adjournment  ordered  till  the  fol- 
lowing day. 
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March  8,  1831. 

On  the  sixth  night  of  the  debate  on  the  Ministerial  Plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
Sir  James  Graham  having  closed  his  speech, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  to  explain.  He  was  sure  the  House  would  not  be  sur- 
prised at  his  wishing  to  make  an  explanation,  and  he  should,  therefore,  claim  their 
indulgence.  The  right  hon.  baronet  opposite  had  charged  him  with  introducing 
personal  asperity  into  this  debate,  and  he  hoped  he  might  fairly  say,  that  he  never 
was  accustomed  to  give  occasion  to  such  a  charge.  The  question,  however,  was, 
who  had  been  the  aggressor ;  and  that  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  alluded  to  had 
been  spoken  in  reply  to  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  who  had  introduced  the 
crimination  of  the  last  ministry.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  also  said,  that  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  was  now  acting  as  the  advocate  of  potwallopers.  What  he  had 
said  was,  that  if  there  were  no  alternative  between  the  £10  franchise  and  the  pot- 
wallopers,  he  would  prefer  the  £10;  but  that,  if  they  found  the  people  were 
entitled  to  this  right  of  voting,  he  doubted  the  policy  of  disfranchising  them,  and 
thus  cutting  off  the  link  between  the  lowest  order  and  other  ranks  of  society.  He 
could  not  see  any  reason  why  he  had  been  thus  referred  to,  nor  was  it  possible  that 
he  could  be  a  party  to  any  attempt  to  obstruct  the  government.  His  introduction 
of  the  subject  of  Ireland  was  in  allusion  to  the  danger  of  massacre,  which  had  been 
talked  of.  He  asked  why  he  should  not  be  left  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  danger,  as  well  as  right  hon.  members,  upon  the  subject  of  reform,  as 
was  done  with  respect  to  the  proposal  of  the  noble  member  for  Woodstock  last  year, 
and  as  the  members  of  the  government  themselves  had  acted  upon  this  principle 
with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  upon  which  as  great  a  clamour  had  been 
raised  as  was  now  raised  for  parliamentary  reform;  in  this  sense  only  had  he  referred 
to  Ireland. 
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TIMBER  DUTIES. 

March  18,  1831. 

Lord  Althorp,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  moved  the  following  Resolution, 
in  a  Committee  on  the  Timber  Duties  : — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
that  in  lieu  of  the  duties  of  Customs  heretofore  payable,  as  mentioned  in  the  table 
annexed,  there  shall  be  taken  and  received  the  duties  following : — On  all  timber 
being  eight  inches  square,  imported  from  any  port  in  the  Baltic,  on  or  after  the  1st 
of  January,  1832,  there  shall  be  payable,  per  load,  a  duty  of  £2  9s.;  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1833,  a  duty  of  £2  3s. ;  and,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  a  duty 
of  £2." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  had  never  been  involved  in  greater  difficulty  than 
in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  question.  He  expected  that  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  discuss  a  portion  of  the  noble  lord's  budget,  but  he  found  to  his  surprise, 
that,  instead  of  having  a  portion  of  the  former  budget,  the  noble  lord  thought  he 
had  succeeded  so  well  with  his  budget  of  1831,  that  he  had  ventured  to  make  one 
for  1832.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  anxious  to  hear  the  matter  fully  discussed. 
He  could  not  dismiss  financial  considerations,  nor  the  interests  of  the  consumers, 
nor  those  varied  and  important  considerations  which  arose  out  of  the  question.  He 
felt  that  the  legislature  had  attempted  too  many  experiments,  and  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  add  to  them  by  an  experiment  on  the  shipping  and  colonial  interests. 
The  noble  lord  gave  no  reason  for  the  proceeding.  He  had  himself  completely 
changed  his  own  view  of  the  question,  and  could  give  no  reason  for  the  change; 
yet  lie  expected  that,  without  any  consideration,  all  others  should  also  adopt  his 
altered  views.  The  noble  lord  would  not  accede  to  the  proposition  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Herries),  and  have  a  committee  similar  to  that  of  the  year  1821,  to 
enquire  into  the  subject.  Such  a  committee  could  enquire  far  more  satisfactorily 
than  it  was  possible  for  the  whole  House  to  discharge  such  a  duty.  They  stood 
upon  the  report  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1821,  w^iich  went  fully  into  the  whole 
subject,  and  recommended  the  existing  scale.  The  noble  lord  was  bound  to  show 
that  that  report  was  unfounded  ;  but  not  even  one  cogent  argument  had  been  urged  to 
prove  that  to  be  the  case,  and  yet  they  were  to  be  excluded  from  that  further 
enquiry  which  they  desired — and  this,  too,  when  the  resolutions  referred  only  to  a 
future  year,  and  could  not  require  immediate  or  instant  decision.  He  did  not  mean 
to  impute  to  the  noble  lord  any  desire  to  take  the  House  by  surprise,  but  he  must 
say,  that  if  such  had  been  the  noble  lord's  intention,  he  could  not  more  completely 
have  effected  it.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  on  a  preceding  night,  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  reform,  that  the  surprise  of  the  measure  then  brought  forward 
had  taken  away  his  breath  ;  and  it  really  appeared  as  if  the  noble  lord  had  been 
anxious  on  this  occasion,  in  a  similar  measure,  to  take  aw'ay  the  breath  of  those  on 
the  side  of  the  House  opposite  to  liimself.  As  he  should  not  be  precluded  from 
further  enquiry  by  supporting  the  amendment,  and  as  it  left  the  subject  open  to  have 
a  better  and  fuller  enquiry  before  a  committee,  he  should  certainly  support  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Boroughbridge. 

Lord  Palmerston  claimed  the  vote  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  R.  Peel),  on  the 
ground  that,  as  he  wished  for  further  enquiry,  he  ought  to  support  the  motion  for 
reporting  progress  and  asking  leave  to  sit  again,  instead  of  that  for  the  chairman  to 
leave  the  chair. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  quite  astonished  at  the  observations  of  his  noble  friend.  He  was 
reluctantlj%  indeed,  compelled,  by  the  course  which  the  noble  lord  had  pursued,  to 
prefer  that  proposition  which  would  undoubtedly  preclude  the  noble  lord  from  pro- 
ceeding further  with  the  question  at  present.  But  why  did  the  noble  lord  postpone 
the  question  to  the  Friday  ?  Why  postpone  the  discussion  to  the  day  preceding  the 
question  of  Reform,  which  must  necessarily  occupy  several  nights  ?  Why,  too,  not 
begin  till  nine  at  night,  when,  on  other  occasions,  the  important  business  of  the 
evening  always  began  at  five  o'clock.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  singular 
delay  was  intentional;  and  he  could  not  consent  to  allow  all  those  important  inte- 
rests involved  in  this  question  to  remain  in  a  state  of  suspense  till  it  accorded  with 
67— Vol.  n. 
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the  pleasure  of  the  noble  lord  to  fix  some  subsequent  day  for  continuing  the  adjourned 
debafe  Would  the  noble  lord  either  allow  this  question  to  have  precedence  of 
Reform  on  Monday,  or  would  he  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  ? 
If  the  noble  lord  would  do  neither  of  these  things,  he  must  vote  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Boroughbridge.  ,     ^i    .  •    , 

Mr.  Attwood's  motion,  that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  Chair,  was  carried,  on  a 
division,  by  236  against  190;  majority  against  ministers,  46. 
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March  24,  183L 

In  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Stanley's  Bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  Ireland. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  the  Lord  Advocate,  spoke  as  follows : — Whatever 
merit  the  speech  of  the  learned  lord  may  have,  and  its  merit  I  do  not  contest, — it 
is  not,  I  fear,  much  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  well  calculated  to  recall  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this  night's  debate,— namely,  the  Bill 
for  Irish  Reform.     Says  the  learned  lord,  and  apparently  with  great  truth—"  About 
Ireland  and  its  representation,  I  know  positively  nothing."     As  to  the  fitness  or  un- 
fitness of  any  one  clause  of  the  Irish  Bill,  the  learned   lord  seemed  to  think  himself 
wholly  incapacitated  to  form  a  judgment,  but  I  will  take,  thinks  he,  this  unsuitable 
occasion  of  delivering  an  ingenious  and  powerful  argument  on  that  which  is  by  far 
the  most  important  matter  in  discussion — the  ultimate  and  permanent  tendencies  of 
the  general  measure  of  reform.     Sir,  I  quarrel  not  with  the  noble  lord  for  having 
done  this, — I  am  not  so  zealous  a  partisan  that  I  cannot  listen  with  satisfaction  to 
the  exercise  of  powerful  talent,  and  the  display  of  astute  reasoning,  even  when  they 
are  arrayed  against  the  cause  which  I  espouse ;  and  I  listen  to  them,  on  this  occa- 
sion, with  the  greater  satisfaction,  when   I  recollect  the  avenue  through  which  the 
learned  lord  eftected  his  entrance  into  parliament,  and   vhen  I  can  appeal  to  them 
as  an  argument  against  the  intended  close  of  every  such  avenue  for  the  future. 
Though  wholly  unprepared  to  expect  the  speech  of  the  learned  lord, — having  con- 
cluded that  nine  days'  debate  had  completed  the  discussion,  for  the  present,  on  the  gen- 
eral question  of  reform — I  still  feel  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  permit  the  learned 
lord's  speech  to  pass  without  a  reply.      The  learned  lord  has  disregarded  the  vul- 
gar appeals  to  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the  House  ;   has  wisely  disclaimed  the 
resort  to  those  means  by  which  the  cheers  of  the  unreasoning  and  unreflecting  can 
at  any  time  be  easily  purchased  ;  and  has  attempted  to  establish,  by  a  chain  of  tempe- 
rate consecutive  reasoning,  that  our  alarms  as  to  the  tendencies  of  the  measure  of  re- 
form are  visionary,— that,  so  far  from  being  a  revolutionary,  it  is  a  constitutional 
and  conservative  measure,  and,  above  all — and,  I  must  say,  to  my  infinite  surprise — 
to  show  that  it  has  that  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned  lord,  is  its  pre-eminent 
tnerit — a  tendency  to  diminish  the  democratic,  and  confirm  and  increase  the  aristocratic 
influence  in  this  House.      I  will  attempt  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  learned  lord, 
and  follow  him  step  by  step  in  his  argument.     The  learned  lord  began  his  speech  by 
a  vehement  protest  against  the  application  of  the  word  "revolutionary"  to  the  mea- 
sure of  reform.     I,  for  one,  never  have  used  the  word  revolutionary  in  the  sense  and 
in  the  mode  against  which  the  learned  lord  protests — that  is,  I  have  not  attempted, 
by  giving  a  nickname  to  the  Bill  of  Reform,  to  e.xcitean  irrational  prejudice  against 
it ;  but  if  by  revolutionary  was  meant,  by  those  who  did  use  the  term,  a  tendency  to 
make  an  immense  change  in  the  form  and  practical  working  of  the  constitution — a 
tendency  to  derange  the  well  adjusted  balance  of  opposite  and  conflicting  powers — to 
introduce  elements  into  the  government  of  this  country,  untried  in  practice,  of  power 
almost  unlimited,  and  in  their  probable  effects  replete  with  danger, — if  that  be  the 
sense  in  which,  as  I  believe  it  was,  the  term  revolutionary  was  used  by  those  who  ap- 
plied   it,  then  I  am  prepared  to  vindicate  its  application,  and  to  repeat  the  phrase  as 
one  perfectly  correct  and  apposite.     The  noble  lord  equally  objects,  also,  to  the  course 
of  argument  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  opponents  of  this  measure.    He  says,  that 
we  confound  two  things  which  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  distinct ;    that  the  measure, 
if  it  be  revolutionary,  must  be  so,  either  on  account  of  the  disfranchisement  of  the  bo- 
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roughs,  or  on  account  of  the  change  that  will  hereafter  take  place  in  the  constitution 
of  this  House  ;  and  that  we  are  bound  in  argument  to  assign  to  each  of  these  separate 
causes  of  danger  hs  own  proper  effects,  and  that,  if  we  cannot  prove  the  effects  se- 
parately to  be  considered  revolutionary,  we  have  no  right  to  combine  those  effects, 
and  argue,  from  the  cumulative  danger,  against  the  measure  as  a  whole.  Certain- 
ly, Sir,  nothing  could  be  more  convenient  to  the  learned  lord  than  to  confine  within 
8uch  limits  the  reasoning  of  his  opponents,  but  what  pretext  can  there  be  for  prescrib- 
ing such  limits?  What  could  be  more  rational  or  more  just  than,  supposing  that 
any  given  measure  should  recognise  principles  that  shake  the  foundations  of  proper- 
ty, and  the  security  of  chartered  right-:,  and  should,  at  the  same  time,  introduce  peril- 
ous changes  in  the  working  of  the  constitution — what  could  be  more  rational  than  to 
argue,  "Your  measure  is  unjust  in  its  principle,  and  is  dangerous  in  its  tendency; 
and  it  is  from  the  combined  considerations  of  injustice  and  danger  of  unconstitutional 
precedent,  and  imminent  positive  evil,  that  I  am  compelled  to  reject  it,  and  reject  it  by 
the  peculiarly  fitting  name  of  a  revolutionary  measure  ? ''  If  then,  Sir,  I  am  entitled, 
in  estimating  the  merits  of  this  measure,  to  consider  its  general  scope  and  character, 
let  us  see  what  is  the  amount  of  the  practical  change  which  is  made  by  one  stroke  in 
the  representative  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  It  is  proposed  to  destroy  the  pro- 
portions which  areat  present  established  between  theseveral  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. There  is  to  be  an  addition  to  the  representative  body  of  Ireland;  an  addition  to 
that  of  Scotland;  a  small  addition  to  that  of  Wales:  all  these  additions  made  on  no  de- 
fined principle,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  made,  no  less  than  sixty-two  mem- 
bers are  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  representation  of  England.  The  constituent  body 
body  in  every  place,  county,  city,  and  borough,  is  to  be  materially  changed — the  limits 
of  almost  every  city  and  borough  in  England  must  inevitably  be  changed — the  limits 
of  all,  without  exception,  are  liable  to  be  changed — to  be  changed,  not  by  law,  but  by 
the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Privy  Council.  By  this  bill  there  are  not  more  than  fifty 
cities  or  towns  in  England  which  can,  by  possibility,  retain  their  former  limits,  so 
far  as  their  borough  or  electoral  jurisdiction  is  concerned;  and  those  fifty  are  liable 
to  have  their  limits  changed,  if  it  shall  so  please  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
But  above  all,  by  this  bill  tlie  right  of  the  returning  members  for  towns  and  cities 
in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  hereafter  to  be  intrusted  to  one  predominant 
class  of  the  people — that  class,  subject  to  the  same  influences,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  swayed  by  the  same  sympathies,  agitated  by  the  same  passions,  combined  by 
the  same  interests.  Is  that  an  unfair  description  of  the  scheme  of  reform?  Now  if 
you  had  done  that  which  you  have  totally  omitted  to  do — proved  that,  d  priori  at 
least,  it  was  a  beautiful  scheme — if  you  had  given,  which  you  have  not  given,  con- 
vincing reasons  for  altering  the  relative  proportions  of  the  representation  of  the 
United  Kingdom — if  you  had  established  any  sufficient  ground  for  the  extensive  dis- 
franchisement you  propose,  and  had  demonstrated  the  policy  of  the  new  qualifications 
you  are  about  to  establish — if  you  had  done  all  these  things — not  one  of  which  you 
have  attempted — still  I  should  distrust  your  predictions  as  to  the  future  practical 
working  of  your  beautiful  speculative  scheme — I  should  distrust  them,  from  the 
experienote  of  repeated  failures  in  cases  wherein,  a  priori,  there  had  been  just  as  good 
reason  to  expect  success.  Does  the  learned  lord  think  there  is  no  hazard  in  exten- 
sive change,  apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  nature  and  character  of  that  change? 
Does  the  learned  lord  think,  that  it  is  wise  in  any  country,  above  all  in  a  country 
like  this — of  institutions  so  ancient. — of  interests  so  complicated — of  relations  of 
society  so  artificial — to  abandon  the  magic  influence  of  prescription — to  resign  the 
unpurchasable  benefit  of  those  associations  which  connect  the  present  with  the  ages 
that  are  past,  of  those  feelings  and  affections  of  the  heart,  that  in  every  clime,  and 
under  every  form  of  government,  are  the  unseen  prompters  of  loyalty — the  true 
motives  of  cheerful  obedience?  You  may  frown  upon  them  as  irrational  prejudices. 
They  are  no  such  thing — they  are  the  impulse  of  a  wise  and  provident  nature — the 
checks  upon  the  restless  appetite  for  change — the  unerring  instincts  that  were  pur- 
posely planted  in  the  heart  "  to  correct  and  fortify  the  feeble  contrivances  of  reason." 
Such  are  the  aids  of  good  government  which  the  learned  lord's  scheme  has  rejected. 
And  yet  he  tells  us,  after  abandoning  the  main,  the  only  guarantee  against  perpetual 
innovation,  that  the  chief  merit  of  the  scheme  is — that  it  is  a  final  settlement.  A 
final  settlement! — it  cannot  be  final.     If  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests  be  good, 
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if  t^ie  arguments  which  are  its  sole  vindication  be  conclusive — they  are  conclusive 

ao-ainsl  its  being  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  reform.    What  avails  it  that  reformers 
are  a"-reed  upon  the  acceptance  of  it  ?     What  consolation  is  it  to  me  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Hume)  has  sent  forth  his  circulars,  enjoining  unanimity 
for  the  present?     "Waive,"  says  he  (I  quote  one  of  his  letters),    "  all  discussion 
about  the  ballot — be  silent  about  annual  parliaments — above  all,  praise  the  ministers, 
and  take  the  present  good  they  offer  you."     Why,  Sir,  he  might  just  as  well  liave 
added — what  he  has  thought  it  politic  to  conceal,  but  which  he  meant  to  imply. 
"  Seize  the  instrument  which  this  Bill  puts  into  your  hand — occupy  the  command- 
ing position  which  will  enable  you  to  extort  all  that  you  can  wish."     What  avails  it 
that  the  Ballot  is  now  kept  in  the  background?     If  the  advocate  for  the  Ballot  could 
say  with  truth,  that  this  Bill  was  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  Ballot — that  it 
was  an  equivalent,  which  he  could  accept  in  the  lieu  of  the  Ballot — there  might  be 
some  pretence  for  his  supposed  compromise;  but  if  this  bill  only  fortifies  his  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  Ballot — if  it  establishes  a  new  class  of  voters,  peculiarly  lia- 
ble to  that  aristocratic  influence,  which  the  learned  lord  says  will  be  so  copiously 
and  so  successfully  exerted — what  pretext  has  the  advocate  for  the  Ballot  to  postpone, 
beyond  the  passing  of  this  bill,  the  assertion  of  his  own  views?     When  the  learned 
lord  says  this  settlement  will  be  a  final  one,  he  is  so  far  right  that  probably,  for  a 
short  time,  there  may  be  a  general  wish,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  reformers,  to 
acquiesce  in  its  provisions.     The  expectation  of  great  benefits — gratitude  for  new 
privileges — the  pleasure  of  novelty,  may  secure  a  short  trial  for  the  new  constitution. 
But  these  impressions  wiU  gradually  grow  weaker.     The  classes  that  are  left  unre- 
presented will  begin  to  stir — they  will  read  the  preamble  of  the  bill — and  with  some 
justice,  enquire  why  they  should  be  excluded  from  its  benefits?     Every  one  naturally 
seeks  for  an  illustration  of  his  argument,  from  some  place  of  which  he  has  a  local 
knowledge;  and  I  shall  be  oblig'ed  to  the  learned  lord  if  he  will  now  favour  me 
with  the  answer  to  the  claim  which  I  am  about  to  prefer  on  behalf  of  the  place  of 
my  nativity.     I  have  no  interest  in   preferring  it — no  property  in  the  place — no 
peculiar  motive  for  wishing  its  prosperity,  except  one,  which  the  learned  lord,  I 
suppose,  will  reject  as  a  mere  prejudice — that  it  was  the  place  of  my  birth,  and 
remains  endeared  to  me  by  the  first  and  most  durable  impressions  that  are  made  on 
the  mind.      Now  I  ask  the  learned  lord,  what  will  be  his  answer  to  the  parish  of 
Bury,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  supposing  that  two  years  hence  it  puts  forward  its 
claim  to  the  representation?     It  will— at  least  it  may — allege,  that  it  had,  in  1821, 
a  population  of  34,500  inhabitants — that  it  included  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments.    It  may  remind  you  that  you  confiscated  the  franchise  of  thirty  boroughs — 
curtailed  that  of  forty-seven — that  you  contended  you  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  this, 
in  order  to  transfer  the  privilege  to  more  important  and  more  populous  places.     Then 
will  Bury  put  this  perplexing  question—"  Why  exclude  me  from  the  privilege  of 
sending  a  single  member  to  parliament,  and  continue  to  the  town  of  Malton  the  pri- 
vilege of  sending  two?"  What  is  your  answer?  Surely,  not  prescription — surely,  not 
chartered  rights.     Oh,  no!     You  have  no  better  answer  than   this: — "That  the 
same  population  return   which  assigned  to  Bury  34,500  inhabitants,  assigned  to 
Llalton  4,005 ;  and  the  privilege  of  5lalton  rested  on  this  sure  and  stable  foundation, 
that,  ten  years  since,  it  had  actually  five  inhabitants  more  than  the  number  of  4,000." 
How  satisfactory  to  Bury!     In  liyll,  three  prolific  ladies  of  Malton  protected  their 
native  place  from  spoliation,  by  clubbing  among  them  the  number  of  five  children. 
Charter  is  nothing— prescription  is  nothing — but  two  pair  of  twins,  born  ten  years 
ago,  are  the  guardians  of  the  privileges  of  Malton;  and  the  bar  to  the  claims  of  Bury. 
I  suppose,  however,  that  Bury  should  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  superior  claims  of 
Malton.     What  will  it  say  to  Gateshead  ?     Gateshead  is  an  upstart  like  itself,  with 
nothing  but  population  to  plead ;  and  when  the  parish  of  Bury  shall  have  proved  to 
you,  that  whilst  its  population  was  34,500,  the  population  of  Gateshead  was  less 
than  12,000,  what  is  the  ansAver  which  you  will  make  to  the  claim  of  Bury  to  be 
admitted  to  a  privilege  which  has  been  conferred  on  Gateshead?     So  much  for  the 
prospects  of  the  final  settlement  of  the  learned  lord.     I  approach  another  brancli  of 
the  argument  of  the  learned  lord.     He  says,  that  the  balance  of  the  constitution  has 
been  destroyed — that  the  popular  rights  have  been  invaded — that  the  ancient  theory 
of  the  constitution  is  in  favour  of  a  popular  assembly  controlling  the  prerogative  of 
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the  Crown,  and  balancing  the  power  of  the  House  of  Peers.  When  the  learned 
lord  reverts  to  ancient  theories  of  the  constitution,  will  he  revert  to  them  all  ?  And 
if  he  does  not,  is  he  not  deranging,  instead  of  adjusting,  a  balance  between  opposing 
powers  ?  If  the  learned  lord  could  find,  in  his  historj-  of  the  constitution,  any  pre- 
cedent or  preamble  on  which  it  could  be  right  to  give  to  the  people  a  controlling 
power,  such  as  he  would  give  to  them ;  and  if  the  learned  lord  thinks  it  advisable 
now  to  reinstate  the  people  in  the  possession  of  that  power ;  surely  it  would  be  right, 
at  the  same  time,  to  restore  to  the  Grown  those  countervailing  prerogatives,  which 
it  would  be  necessary,  by  the  learned  lord's  theory  of  the  constitution  —  that 
the  Crown  should  not  only  nominally  possess — but  be  enabled  practically  to  exer- 
cise. Can  the  learned  lord  do  this  ?  Can  he  remount  to  the  ages  of  comparative 
barbarism,  and  restore  to  the  Crown,  for  any  practical  purpose,  its  slumbering 
prerogatives  ?  Can  he  draw  from  the  ancient  armouries  of  the  constitution 
the  rusty  weapon  of  the  veto,  with  which  the  Crown  once  could  check  popular 
encroachments  ?  Why,  sir,  if  he  cannot  do  this  for  the  Crown,  let  him  beware 
how  he  resorts  to  ancient  theories  of  the  constitution,  which  can  only  be  partial  in 
their  application.  The  learned  lord,  however,  asks  these  questions; — "  What  can 
be  the  danger  of  intrusting  power  to  that  industrious,  intelligent,  enlightened  class 
of  society,  to  whom  the  present  bills  give  the  right  of  voting  ?  Are  they  incom- 
petent judges  of  their  own  interests  ?  Are  they  disloyal  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  not 
the  people  of  this  country  distinguished  for  loyalty,  and  for  almost  an  undue  de- 
ference to  rank  and  station  ?"  I  answer  the  noble  lord  thus : — When  you  have 
once  established  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  people  over  this  House — when 
you  have  made  this  House  the  express  organ  of  the  public  voice ; — what  other 
authority  in  the  state  can, — nay,  more,  what  other  authority  of  the  state  ought — 
to  control  its  will,  or  reject  its  decisions  ?  The  people  are  the  judges  of  their 
own  interests — the  people  are  enlightened  and  well  affected  to  the  throne,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  organ  of  the  people — who  will  presume  to  check  its 
patriotic  course  ?  Let  not  this  question  be  decided  by  mere  abstract  reasoning — by 
calculations  of  opposite  probabilities  : — look  at  the  history  of  your  own  country — 
at  the  history  of  all  other  countries,  and  enquire,  whether  it  is  not  the  tendency  of 
every  popular  assembly  to  assume  power  to  itself,  and  to  encroach  on  the  authority 
of  other  co-existing  institutions  ?  The  assumption  of  such  power  is  no  necessary 
evidence  of  evil  intentions ;  it  may  commence  with  patriotic  views — it  may  be 
compatible  with  good  government; — but  the  question  for  us  is  this, — is  it  com- 
patible with  the  good  government  of  this  country,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
limited  monarchy  ?  Look  at  the  early  history  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France, 
I  say  the  early  history — for  I  purposely  avoid  the  reference  to  the  latter  stages 
of  the  French  Revolution,  because  I  want  not  to  scare  you  with  the  visions  of 
rapine  and  of  blood. — Of  whom  was  the  National  Assembly  composed  ?  Of  men 
of  great  acquirements — of  high  moral  character — of  men  who  professed  the  most 
devoted  loyalty  to  the  Ci'own,  and  who  assured  Louis  XVI.  that  the  only  danger  he 
incurred  was  from  the  exuberant  affection  of  the  people  of  France.  Mark  the 
gradual,  but  rapid  progress  by  which  all  power  was  absorbed ; — and  mark  the 
difficulty — the  real  difficulty,  of  maintaining  in  argument — that  the  National  Assem- 
bly, deriving  its  powers  immediately  from  the  people,  was  not  competent  to  exercise, 
and  ought  not  to  exercise,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state.  A  question  arose,  not 
long  after  the  formation  of  the  assembly,  "  In  what  authority  ought  the  prerogative 
of  declaring  war  and  making  peace  reside  ? "  Mirabeau,  at  that  time  among  the 
warm  advocates  for  popular  privilege,  contended,  notwithstanding,  that  that  special 
prerogative  should  continue  in  the  Crown.  He  was  overwhelmed  by  the  reply  of 
Barnave,  who  asked,  naturally  and  justly,  why,  if  the  people  understood  their 
interests — why,  if  the  National  Assembly  was  faithful  to  their  constituents,  and  was 
the  mirror  of  the  popular  will — why  should  they  devolve  on  a  single  individual 
(possibly  on  a  child,  possibly  on  a  man  of  weak  understanding)  the  exercise  of  a 
prerogative  which  involved  the  interests,  and  might  hazard  the  existence  of  France  ? 
So  difficult  was  it  for  Mirabeau  to  resist  the  popular  torrent,  that,  in  his  reply  to 
Barnave,  he  bitterly  complained  that  he  had  been  denounced  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
as  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  for  maintaining  what  he  thought  an  essential 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.     I  cannot  but  think  that  even  the  discussions  in  which 
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■ne  are  at  this  moment  engaged,  afford  an   example  of  the  probable  power  which 
any  authority  will  hereafter  possess  to  control   the  voice   of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons' much  more  popular  in  its  origin  than  the  present.     Who  asks   now   what 
course  the  House  of  Lords  will  take   with  respect   to   this  bill,   should   it   pass 
the  House  of  Commons?    It  seems  taken  for  granted,  that  it  must  pass  the  House 
of  Lords that  it  would  be  vain  to   oppose  a  measure  that  extends  popular  pri- 
vileges, and  is  said  to  be  in   conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.    The  same  impression  will  exist  in  a  still  stronger  degree,  hereafter,  with 
respect  to  all  popular  measures  which  a  reformed  House  of  Commons  may  offer 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  House  of  Lords.     The  tendency  on  the  part  of  this  House 
will  be  to  o-ratifv  their  ctmstituents  by  popular  measures,  and  to  increase  their  own 
power ;  and  the'  countervailing  influence  of  any  of  the  authorities  in  the  state  will 
become  gradually  weaker,  and,  ultimately,  owe  its  bare  existence  to  its  practical 
disuse.     It  may  be  said,  that  no  such  consequences  follow  in  the  United   States  of 
America,  and  that  the  Senate  of  that  country  can  resist,  with  effect,  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  ]30})ular  assembly,  of  which  it  disapproves.     But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the   Senate  of  that  country  is   no  hereditary  aristocracy — that  it  derives  its 
authority  from  the  same  source  which  confers  all   authority  in  that  country — the 
choice  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  conflict,  therefore,  between  the   two  branches 
of  the  legislature  in  the  United    States  is  the  conflict  of  one  portion  of  the  people 
with  another.     "But,"  says  the  learned  lord,   "the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
less  democratical  in  its  new  form  than  it  now  is."     "  It  is  a  mistake,"  argues  the 
learned  lord,  "  to  suppose,  that  because  the  close  boroughs  are  destroyed,  there- 
fore the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  has  ceased.     Friendly  ties  will  still  continue 
to  exist  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,   and  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  latter 
will  adopt  the  opinions,  and  act  upon  the  wishes  of  the  former?"     But,  Sir,  if  this 
be  the  case,  whither  has  fled  all  the  indignation  that  has  been  directed  against  such 
influence  ;  and  what  becomes  of  the  standing  order,  which  we  have  had  so  often 
quoted,  declaring  any  interference  of  peers  in   elections  unconstitutional  ?     I  am 
afraid  that  this  is  one  of  those  cases  referred  to  by  the  member  for  JNIilborne  Port, 
in  which  "  the  sarcasm   destroys  the  syllogism,   and   the  argument  is  lost  in  the 
vituperation."    It  is  said,  that  there  is  a  strange  inconsistency  among  the  opponents 
of  the  measure, — that  some  admit  that  the  aristocratical  influence  may  be  main- 
tained, and  that  others  assert  that  it  will  inevitably  be  destroyed.     It  may  seem  very 
absurd,  but  I   see  no  inconsistency  in  the  same  person  holding  nearly  a  similar 
doctrine.     I  cannot  deny  that,  in  times  of  political  quiet,  the  just  influence  of  the 
landlord  will  tell  upon  the  tenant— that  the  influence  of  gratitude,  of  interest,  of 
deference  to  authority,  will  be  felt ;  but  what  I  fear  is,  that  when  the  storm  rises — 
when  the  passions  of  the  people  are  excited — when  the  press  is  exercising  its  mighty 
power,  all  in  one  direction,  and  on  that  class  which  has  just  education  enough  to 
be  peculiarly  liable  to  its  influence — then  I  fear  the  same  consequences  will  follow, 
that  have  followed   in   Ireland;  excitement  and  agitation  will  overbear  the  weight 
of  gratitude  and  of  interest,  and  all  the  ordinary  motives  of  action — then,  I  fear,  the 
remaining  barriers  you  will  have  left  against  popular  encroachment,  will  be  swept 
away  by  some  sudden  and  irresistible  influx  of  the  tide.    The  learned  lord  says  that, 
on  a  former  night,  I  argued  unjustly  in   favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  small 
boroughs,  by  making  an  unfair  selection  of  the  eminent  men  whom  they  had  returned 
to  parliament.     He  says,  if  I  gave  the  names  of  the  eminent  men,  I  ought  also  to 
have  given  those  of  the  useless  and  undistinguished  members,  and  that  the  number 
of  the  latter  would  have  greatly  predominated.    Of  course  it  would;  but  this  was  not 
the  principle  of  my  selection.     I  took  the  names  of  all  those  persons  (without  the 
least  reference,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  place  by  which  they  were  returned)  who 
had  been  the  most  eminent  in  the  annals  of  parliament.     One  omission  I  made,  and 
I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  repairing  it — I  omitted  the  name  of  Mr.  Ricardo — a 
name  for  which  1  have  true  respect.     I  took  twenty  men,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  and  I  enquired   by  what  means  they  came  into  parlia- 
ment ?     Surely,  if  I  found  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  were  returned  for  the  small 
boroughs,  and  not  more  than   three  or  four  for  the   populous  districts,  it  was  fair 
to  argue  that  the  total  extinction  of  the  small  boroughs  would  probably  exclude 
great  talents  that  would  otherwise  gain  admission  to  the  House.     But,  said  the 
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hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Milborne  Port,  many  of  the  eminent  men,  returned 
for  small  boroughs,  were  advocates  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  were  among 
the  most  enlightened  friends  of  popular  rights.  So  much  the  better  for  my  argu- 
ment. If  the  members  for  the  decayed  boroughs  had  been  infected  by  a  narrow  cor- 
poration spirit — if  they  had,  indeed,  been  curvce  in  terris  animcE,  ac  calestium  inaiies — - 
then  you  would  have  justly  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  system  which  sent  them 
here;  but  if  you  have  found  among  them  men  of  expansive  minds,  who  justly  claim 
for  themselves  the  privilege  of  representing,  not  the  decayed  borough  that  sent  them 
here,  but  the  universal  people — then,  I  contend,  they  reflect  a  lustre  on  the  humble 
origin  from  which  they  derived  the  opportunity  of  personal  distinction  and  the  means 
of  public  service.  Sir,  I  have  referred  to  the  member  for  Milborne  Port  (Mr.  Sheil); 
I  heard  his  speech  with  great  satisfaction.  I  was  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  I  had 
contributed,  by  that  measure  which  cost  me  so  much  uneasiness,  to  wean  great  talents, 
great  powers  (.f  eloquence,  from  popular  agitation,  and  to  find  for  them  a  fitter  and 
worthier  occasion  for  their  display.  I  thought,  too,  I  saw  an  argument  in  favour 
of  that  system  which  the  hon.  gentleman  vvas  condemning — when  I  recollected,  that 
although  the  popular  constituency  of  an  Irish  county  had  rejected  the  hon.  gentle- 
man— the  avenue  of  a  decayed  borough  had  been  opened  to  him — and  that  JMilborne 
Port  had  bestowed  the  distinction  which  the  county  of  Louth  had  refused.  I  asked 
myself,  by  what  means — when  we  have  made,  by  this  bill,  the  mere  local  interests 
predominate  in  every  town  and  district  in  England, — when  we  shall  have  established 
not  one,  but  200  Bassetlaws, — by  what  means  will  the  hon.  gentleman  effect  his 
future  return  to  Parliament?  Must  he,  hereafter,  have  to  stoop  to  agitation,  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  an  Irish  constituency  ?  or,  disdaining  to  do  it,  must  he  retire 
discomfited,  before  either  the  purse  of  a  richer,  or  the  exciting  violence  of  a  less 
scrupulous  rival?  One  word  more  to  the  hon.  gentleman.  When  he  stood  on  that 
floor,  discussing  the  interests  of  the  mightiest  empire  of  the  world,  when  he  was  heard 
with  mute  attention,  or  cheered  by  the  animating  voice  of  this  assembly, — did  he  feel 
it  no  advantage — no  distinction  to  Ireland, — that  an  imperial  parliament  was  open  to 
her  distingiushed  sons?  Never,  never,  if  I  were  he,  would  I  consent  to  relinquish 
that  privilege  for  my  country, — never  would  I  consent  to  banish  such  talents  and 
acquirements  as  his  from  the  councils  of  a  great  empire;  and  send  them  back  to  the 
narrow  arena  of  a  local  parliament  in  iJame-stveet — to  the  discussion  of  Dubhn 
police  and  Dublin  paving  boards — and  all  the  comparatively  petty  subjects  of  mere 
Irish  legislation.  Sir,  I  have  been  seduced  far  away  from  the  subject  under  imme- 
diate consideration — the  details  of  the  bill  for  Irish  Reform.  I  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed by  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  introduced  it.  I  expected 
a  statesmanlike  exposition  of  its  principles,— an  enlarged  view  of  its  probable  bearings 
on  all  the  great  interests  of  pi-operty,  of  establishments,  of  religion,  which  it  so  deeply 
involves.  I  have  heard  nothing  but  a  dry  explanation  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill,  which 
I  could  just  as  well  have  collected  from  the  reading  of  the  marginal  notes.  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  mistake,  that  you  propose  to  disturb  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
constituency  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  if  reform  was  not  a  subject  ditficult  enough 
for  the  grasp  of  the  government,  they  embarrass  it  with  extrinsic  difficulties,  which 
every  prudent  man  would  be  most  cautious  to  avoid,  and  which  it  was  totally  unneces- 
sary to  incur.  What  have  you  gained  by  giving  five  additional  members  to  Ireland 
— while  you  deprived  England  of  sixty-two?  Why,  that  an  Irish  member  is  the 
first  to  complain,  and  tell  you,  that  if  you  are  to  disturb  the  proportions,  you  ought 
to  disturb  them  on  some  principle.  The  singular  grievance  is,  not  that  Ireland  gains 
five  additional  members,  but  that  she  does  not  gain  ten.  The  hon.  member  for  Kil- 
kenny has  another  ground  of  complaint:  he  says — and  really  I  know  not  who  is  to 
answer  him — "  While  you  are  about  it,  why  not  reform  effectually,  and  on  some  in- 
telligible principle  ?  You  disregarded  charters,  you  laugh  at  established  usage — then 
why,  as  you  are  unfettered  by  all  such  considerations,  not  give  representation 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  country?"  The  hon.  gentleman  then  observed, — that 
if  you  draw  a  line  from  Londonderry  to  Cape  Clear,  on  the  east  side  of  that  line 
there  is  representation  in  abundance,  on  the  west  side  a  lamentable  want  of  it — twenty 
or  twenty-five  places  on  the  east  side;  five  only  on  the  west.  Says  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, "  What  is  the  consequence?  Such  are  the  blessings  of  representation,  that 
the  eastern  parts  of  Ireland  are  flourishing  in  prosperity,  while  the  western  coast  is 
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lann-uishing  in  decay."  What  then! — have  the  small  boroughs  in  Ireland  so  efFec- 
tuatlv  answered  the  object  of  their  institution — are  their  members  such  watchful 
guardians  of  Irish  interests,  that  the  prosperity  of  Irish  provinces  varies  directly  with 
the  amount  of  Irish  representation?  If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  a  good  argument  for 
addino-  to  the  number  of  boroughs  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  but  it  does  not  seem  a  very 
co"-ent  argument  for  destroying  the  system  vs'ith  which  the  prosperity  of  the  east  has 
been  interwoven.  The  solicitor-general  for  Ireland  has  greatly  surprised  me  by 
attempting  to  shew,  without  the  shadow  of  foundation,  that  the  act  of  union  with 
Ireland  expressly  contemplated  a  probable  future  variance  in  the  proportions  of  the 
representation  assigned  by  that  act  to  the  two  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
fourth  article  of  the  act  of  union  expressly  declares,  that  100  members  shall  sit  and 
vote  in  the  imperial  parliament  as  the  members  for  Ireland.  I  appeal,  not  to  lawyers, 
but  to  men  of  common  sense,  whether  the  plain  meaning  and  intention  of  this  be  not, 
that  so  long  as  558  members  sit  for  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  100  members 
shall  sit  for  Ireland.  I  do  not  question  the  competency  of  parliament  to  vary  the 
proportions;  if  ten  additional  members  would  really  benefit  Ireland — would  promote 
her  peace  and  ensure  her  prosperity,  for  God's  sake  let  her  have  them;  but  this  I  do 
deny,  that  the  act  of  union  has  made  any  provision  for  the  increase  of  the  Irish 
representation,  or  contains  a  syllable  from  which  the  expectation  of  such  increase, 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  proportion  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  union,  could  be  inferred. 
The  member  for  Boroughbridge  was  very  facetious  on  the  solicitor-general  for  Ire- 
land; and,  because  he  consents  to  the  destruction  of  his  own  borough — the  borough 
of  Saltash — compares  him  to  the  incendiary  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  who  was 
content,  by  any  means,  to  secure  notoriety  for  himself.  Wow,  Sir,  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  solicitor-general  was  much  moreprudent  than  the  incendiary.  Three- fourths  of 
his  speech  was  a  canvassing  speech,  addressed  to  the  students  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin ;  and  if  the  learned  gentleman  can  effect  his  own  return  for  the  additional  seat 
which  the  college  is  to  acquire  by  this  bill — what  the  member  for  Boroughbridge  calls 
"  the  spirit  of  Ephesian  destruction"  will  entail  no  great  sacrifice ;  he  can  afford  to 
set  fire  to  the  hovels  at  Saltash,  if  he  can  immediately  afterwards  take  refuge  in  the 
more  splendid  edifice  which  this  bill  will  construct  for  his  reception.  Sir,  there  is  no 
part  of  the  whole  measure  of  reform  which  is  pregnant  with  consequences  so  impor- 
tant as  this  remodelling  of  the  constituency  and  representation  of  Ireland.  I  fear 
the  result — and  above  all — I  deprecate  the  time  at  which  the  experiment  is  made. 
Two  years  only  have  elapsed  since  that  great  change  in  the  internal  policy  of  Ire- 
land was  effected;  and,  before  there  is  any  sufficient  experience  of  its  practical 
operation,  we  are  called  upon  to  make  another  change,  that  puts  to  imminent 
hazard  the  securities  we  provided  against  the  danger  of  the  first.  It  is  now  beyond 
the  control  of  parliament  to  remedy  the  evils  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  inseparable 
from  the  course  which  the  king's  government  has  pursued.  In  the  completion  of 
their  measures,  I  see  the  utmost  danger ;  and  who  is  there  that  can  look  with  satis- 
faction on  the  consequences  of  their  rejection  ?  Who  does  not  see,  that  the  moment 
the  king's  ministers  have,  with  the  king's  sanction,  denounced  the  constitution  of 
this  branch  of  the  Legislature — have  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  an  effectual  change 
— have  invited  great  masses  of  the  people  to  a  share  in  the  privileges  and  authority 
of  government:  who  does  not  see,  that,  whatever  be  the  abstract  merits  of  the 
question  of  reform,  the  practical  position  of  that  question  is  materially  altered  ? 
Still,  Sir,  I  must  compare  the  consequences  of  passing  this  measure  of  reform,  with 
the  consequences  of  rejecting  it.  It  is  with  this  measure  as  a  whole,  with  which  we 
have  to  deal — which  we  must  accept  or  reject — but  which  we  are  not,  it  seems,  at 
liberty,  in  any  material  respect  to  modify.  If  that  be  the  alternative,  I  must  reject 
it;  for,  with  my  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  effects,  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  of 
the  measures  now  under  our  consideration — I  should,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox,  be 
"  a  traitor  to  my  King,  to  my  country,  and  to  my  own  conscience,  if  I  did  not  pre- 
fer the  constitution  to  popular  favour" — and  if  I  did  not  protect  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  peo{)le,  when  they  are  threatened  by  their  own  delusion  and  excitement. 

After  Lord  Palmerston  had  spoken, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  complained,  that  his  noble  friend  had  dealt  unfairly  with  his 
argument  as  to  the  admission  of  copyholders  to  vote.  When  he  enumerated  the 
changes  which  the  bill  would  work  in  the  constituency,  he  referred  to  the  admission 
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of  copyholders  in  counties  as  one  element.  As  to  the  argument  he  had  used  being 
against  all  reform,  he  should  not  enter  on  that  question,  but  he  repeated,  that,  see- 
ing the  ditference  of  opinion  between  that  House  and  the  late  ministry  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reform,  for  though  they  were  turned  out  on  the  Civil  List,  he  believed  there 
would  have  been  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  reform,  which  would 
have  made  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  have  carried  on  the  government,  as  the  new 
ministry  was  formed  on  the  principle  of  some  reform,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  said,  he 
was  prepared,  as  an  individual,  to  make  a  compromise  on  that  subject,  and  to  sup- 
port a  measure  of  moderate  reform,  if  such  had  been  introduced.  After  the  course 
taken  by  the  ministers  on  this  subject,  however,  the  position  of  every  man  was 
changed.  [_The  right  hon.  harunet  ivas  here  interrupted  by  cries  of  "  Spoke,  spoke."1 
He  did  not  mean  to  trespass  further  on  that  courtesy  which  permitted  a  member  to 
explain,  than  merely  to  guard  against  wrong  inferences  being  drawn  from  what  he 
had  said,  and  to  prevent  sentiments  being  ascribed  to  him  which  he  had  never 
professed. 
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On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  Chair, 

Sir  R.  Peel  took  the  liberty  of  calling  the  atttention  of  the  noble  lord  opposite 
to  matters  of  detail  connected  with  the  Reform  Bill,  which  involved  considerations 
of  very  great  importance.  For  the  purpose  of  his  argnment  in  this  case  he  would 
assume,  that  the  principle  was  perfectly  correct,  and  he  would  assume  that  it  was 
expedient,  to  disfranchise  sixty  boroughs,  and  take  away  the  privilege  of  returning 
one  member  from  forty-seven,  that  the  right  might  hereafter  be  transferred  to  places 
of  greater  population.  But,  supposing  that  he  admitted  the  principle  to  be  a  proper 
one  in  itself,  he  was  sure  the  noble  lord  would  agree  with  him  that  the  principle 
ought  to  be  applied  in  a  manner  conformable  to  justice,  and  he  thought  it  was  of 
extreme  importance,  before  the  House  went  into  a  committee,  that  they  should 
guard  against  doing  an  injustice,  which  manifestly  would  be  done,  if  the  dis- 
franchisement were  made  to  fall  on  places  of  a  larger  population  than  others  that 
were  not  disfranchised.  He  was  sure  that  the  position  wliich  he  had  laid  down 
would  be  acquiesced  in,  both  by  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  bill.  One  of  the 
returns  on  the  table  contained  an  account  of  the  population  in  the  ditferent  cities 
and  boroughs  in  England,  and,  amongst  others,  of  those  which  it  was  intended 
wholly  to  disfranchise,  and  of  those  from  which  one  member  was  to  be  withdrawn. 
The  return  professed  to  be  a  return  of  the  population  in  each  city  and  borough; 
but  he  apprehended  that  it  was  not.  In  some  cases  it  was  a  return  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  in  which  the  borough  was  situated;  and  in  other  cases  it  was  a 
return  of  the  population,  not  in  the  parish,  but  in  the  borough.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  the  House  ought  either  to  take  the  population  in  the  parish  or  in  the  borough, 
and  apply  the  rule  indiscriminately  to  all  places.  He  need  not  demonstrate  the 
inconveniences  of  applying  the  principle  in  one  case,  and  not  applying  it  in  the 
other.  Take  the  case  of  the  borough  which  he  represented,  witli  respect  to  which 
it  was  evidently  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  constituents,  to  prevent  the  application  of  an 
unjust  principle  towards  them.  The  parish  in  which  Tamworth  was  situated  con- 
tained 7,500  inhabitants.  That  part  of  the  parish  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
borough  did  not,  in  1821,  contain  more  than  3,500  inhabitants;  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule  of  the  bill,  Tamworth  would  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives.— Take  the  case  of  the  borough  of  Bridgewater,  or  take  the  case  of  the 
borough  of  Calne.  Calne  appeared  to  contain  a  population  of  5,600  inhabitants; 
and  if  the  limits  of  the  borough  were  identical  with  the  limits  of  the  parish,  Calne 
ought  not  to  be  disfranchised ;  but  if  the  limits  of  the  borough  were  smaller  than 
those  of  the  parish,  and  it  contained  less  than  4,000  inhabitants — it  did  not  contain 
more  than  3,500 — there  was  no  just  principle  upon  which  Calne  should  be  protected 
and  Tamworth  disfranchised.  Without  himself  moving  for  any  returns,  he  would 
suggest  to  the  noble  lord  opposite,  that  the  application  of  the  principle  sliould  be 
made  consistently  with  perfect  justice,  and  he  would  therefore  advise  the  noble 
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lord  immediately  to  procure  returns  which  would  show  what  the  population  was  in 
each  parish  and  each  borough.  It  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  return,  that  the 
parish  of  Bridgewater  Avas  co-extensive  with  the  borough,  but  that  only  one-third 
part  of  the  parish  was  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives.  Tluis,  although  Bridge- 
water  had  5,000  inhabitants,  as  far  as  the  parish  was  concerned,  yet,  as  far  as  the 
borough  was  concerned,  he  strongly  suspected  there  would  not  be  found  4,000  inha- 
bitants within  its  limits.  If  this  principle  were  applied  to  every  borough,  it  would 
be  found  that  in  many  there  was  no  cause  for  disfranchisement. 

April  13,  1831. 

In  a  discussion  which  arose  out  of  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Western,  of  a  petition 
from  Essex,  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  thought,  that  as  it  was  now  Wednesday,  and  the  Reform 
Bill  stood  tor  commitment  on  Monday  next,  it  was  important  for  all  parties  to 
know  the  course  which  government  proposed  to  take.  In  particular  he  should  like 
to  know  whether  it  would  be  proposed  to  make  any  addition,  beyond  the  number, 
contemplated  originally  in  the  bill,  of  members  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  If  that 
were  the  case,  he  hoped  the  representatives  of  England  would  not  permit  themselves 
to  be  betrayed  by  a  false  liberality  to  acquiesce,  without  the  fullest  consideration,  in 
any  proposition  prejudicial  to  England.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  know,  whether 
the  additional  representatives  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  three  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  whether,  while  proposing  to  make  an  addition  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  that  opportunity  was  to  be  taken  to  deprive  Eng- 
land of  fifty  or  sixty  members,  which  it  was  now  entitled  to  send  to  parliament? 
Both  these  questions  involved  considerations  of  the  greatest  importance,  which  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  separate  discussion.  He  understood  ministers  had  discovered,  that 
in  the  original  schedules,  some  errors  were  made  with  respect  to  particular  boroughs, 
which  did  not  fall  within  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  which  would  be  disfranchised 
if  the  returns  on  which  those  schedules  were  framed  were  strictly  adhered  to. 
Would  the  noble  lord  now  state  whether  he  intended  to  admit  the  population  of 
parishes  as  a  test  by  which  this  disfranchisement  was  to  be  regulated;  and  next, 
whether  government  proposed  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  by  a  division  on  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  English  representatives?  What  he 
understood  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to  have  said  the  other  night  was  this 
— that  he  did  not  mean  to  restore  the  proportion  between  the  representation  of  the 
different  kingdoms  established  at  the  time  of  the  union;  that  he  intended  to  increase 
the  number  of  representatives  returned  by  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  yet,  fiinding  that 
tliere  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  House  adverse  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
the  English  representatives,  he  proposed  not  to  restore  the  schedule  A.  or  the  sche- 
dule B,  but  to  make  up  to  England  the  present  amount  of  representatives  in  some 
way  or  other.  He,  and  he  believed  every  man  in  London,  had  so  understood  the 
noble  lord.  Gentlemen  now  proposed  to  correct  the  errors  in  the  schedules  A  and 
B,  and  the  correction  of  those  errors  would  of  itself  tend  to  restore  to  England  some 
portion  of  tlie  representatives ;  and  by  that  arrangement  there  might  probably  re- 
main to  England  forty  members  less  than  at  present.  Now,  he  wished  to  know, 
whether  that  was  a  question  on  which  the  House  was  to  be  called  upon  to  declare  its 
opinion  by  a  division  ?  He  also  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  proposed  to  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  all  these  important  questions  on  Monday  next;  on  which 
day  the  House  was  to  be  informed,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  names  of  several  places 
to  which  government  proposed  to  extend  the  right  of  representation? 

Lord  Althorp  having  replied, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  bill  was  then  a  perfectly  new  one.  It  was  a  new  bill, 
and  on  Monday  next  the  House  would  be  called  upon,  not  to  consider  its  principle, 
but  to  go  into  its  details.  By  some  towns  it  now  aj)peared  the  privilege  of  returning 
members  was  to  be  retained;  and,  besides  having  to  take  this  alteration  into  con- 
sideration, the  House  would  also  have,  on  Monday  next,  to  determine  whether  a 
parish  in  which  a  given  town  stood,  was  a  town  parish,  or  country  one.  On  Mon- 
day next,  too,  it  would  be  proposed  to  give  the  privilege  of  returning  members  to 
a  certain  number  of  new  places.     Was  it  consistent  with  strict  justice,  that  the 
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House  should  not  have  four  or  five  days  to  consider  those  matters  before  it  was 
called  upon  to  agree  to  them?  If  after  four  months'  deliberation,  the  government 
had  proved  to  be  fallible,  was  it  not  j)Ossible  for  the  House  to  fail  into  error,  if  it 
should  be  called  to  decide  on  these  important  subjects  without  full  time  for  consider- 
ation. 


NEGRO  SLAVERY. 
April  15,  1831. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  moved  the  following  Resolution: — "That  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  15tl)  of  May  1823,  the  House  distinctly  recognised  it  to  be  their  solemn  duty 
to  take  measures  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies;  that  in  the 
eight  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  colonial  assemblies  have  not  taken  measures 
to  carry  the  resolutions  of  the  House  into  effect ;  that  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  impropriety,  inhumanity,  and  injustice  of  colonial  slavery,  this  House  will 
proceed  to  consider  of,  and  adopt  the  best  means  of  effecting  its  abolition  throughout 
the  British  dominions." 

In  the  debate  which  followed.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Dr.  Lushington, 
said,  that  if  there  were  any  prospect  of  carrying  into  eflPect  tlie  resolutions  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth,  he  could  understand  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  who  had  just  sat  down.  But  when  the  ministers  said  that  the  colonial 
assemblies  must  carry  the  measures  of  emancipation  into  effect,  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  could  make  a  speech  so  full  of  vitupera- 
tion, nor  how  such  a  speech  could  promote  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  did  not 
mean  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  colonial  assemblies;  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  course  they  had  pursued  ;  but  if  it  were  true,  that  the  time  was  not  come  when 
we  could  interfere,  it  was  not  prudent  to  indulge  in  such  language,  and  to  censure 
so  heavily  those  who  must  continue  the  masters  and  legislators  of  the  slaves.  He 
thought  that  the  noble  lord  (Althorp),  whose  moderation  on  this  question  had 
always  been  conspicuous,  must  have  been  much  disappointed  by  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member,  and  still  more  disappointed  by  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord  who  was  the  representative  of  the  colonial  government  in  that  House.  He 
certainly  felt  as  much  indignation  at  the  atrocities  which  had  been  adverted  to  as 
any  man,  but  he  hoped  that  no  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  slaves  would  be  suffered 
to  pervert  the  cool  and  deliberate  judgment  of  the  House,  and  hurry  it  into 
actions  that  might  be  equally  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  slaves,  the  interests  of 
humanity,  and  the  interests  of  the  planters.  He  entreated  the  House  not  to  be  too 
hasty  in  coming  to  any  resolutions.  Already  they  had  experienced  the  incon- 
venience of  pledging  themselves  as  to  some  course  in  relation  to  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  to  be  pursued  hereafter.  He  trusted  that  the  House  would  be  careful  not 
to  imitate  the  former  plan,  and  would  not  adopt  another  resolution  to  be  hereafter 
carried  into  effect.  He  called,  therefore,  on  the  House  to  refuse  to  express  any 
opinion  that  night  on  either  of  the  resolutions  which  had  been  proposed  ;  one  of 
which — that  moved  by  the  noble  lord — a  great  many  of  the  members  had  not 
heard  read.  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  that  the  House  should  with  propriety 
express  an  opinion  on  those  resolutions.  He  again  conjured  the  House  not  to 
pledge  themselves.  He  remembered,  that  last  year  he  had  refused  to  pledge  himself 
upon  a  motion  which  had  been  made  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  calling  on 
the  House  to  pledge  itself  to  take  the  situation  of  the  slaves  into  its  consideration 
at  an  early  period  of  this  session,  with  a  view  to  their  speedy  emancipation.  But 
now  the  government,  of  which  that  noble  lord  was  a  member,  declined  to  deal 
with  the  question,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  Colonies.  Nothing  was  so  unwise  as  for  the  House  to  pledge  itself 
to  any  course  to  be  adopted  hereafter,  and  he  conjured  the  House  to  pause  before 
it  assented  either  to  the  resolutions  moved  by  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  or 
by  the  noble  lord.  He  would  ask,  was  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  even 
consistent  with  justice?  The  learned  gentleman  who  last  addressed  the  House 
(Dr.  Lushington)  had  intimated  to  them,  that  the  free  civilized  population  were 
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ready  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  compel  the  refractory  whites  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  o-ovcrniiient.  He  had  told  them  that  70,000  persons — for  such  is  said  to  be 
the  number  of  the  free-coloured  population — were  ready,  with  the  aid  of  the  army, 
to  accomplish  what  was  desired.  Oh  !  he  lamented  to  hear  such  arguments  made 
use  of  in  that  House.  He  lamented  to  hear  the  appeal  to  mere  brute  force  brought 
forward  as  one  of  the  arguments  to  induce  the  House  to  give  its  assent  to  the  pro- 
position now  before  it.  He  asked  again,  was  it  consistent  with  justice  to  subject 
the  sugar  cultivated  by  the  free-coloured  population  to  additional  duty,  because  the 
white  legislature,  over  which  they  could  have  no  control,  refused  to  obey  the 
resolutions  of  the  government  ?  Again,  did  the  noble  lord  fully  estimate  the  diffi- 
culties which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  carrying  the  resolutions  into  effect  ?  The 
noble  lord  might  subject  the  estates  of  particular  refractory  proprietors  to  the 
duties  of  which  he  had  spoken.  That  he  (8ir  Robert  Peel)  could  understand.  But 
was  he  sure  that  the  legislatures  which  refused  to  obey  the  orders  in  council,  were 
really  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  proprietors  of  estates  who  were  disposed 
themselves  to  obedience  ?  He  had  heard  much  of  the  iniquity  of  punishing  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  town-lands  in  Ireland,  by  compelling  all  to  pay  the  fines 
which  were  incurred  by  the  offences  of  a  few ;  but  certainly  that  iniquity  would  be 
fully  equalled  by  the  execution  of  the  project  of  the  noble  lord  with  respect  to 
the  planters  of  the  West  Indies.  The  noble  lord  believed  that  he  held  a  suffi- 
cient control  over  the  planters,  through  the  means  of  their  avarice,  when  he  threat- 
ened them  with  additional  duties  ;  but  he  might  find  there  were  more  serious  and 
more  powerful  passions  to  be  conquered.  He  might  find  there  was  pride  to  be  over- 
come. He  miglit  find  there  was  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  what  they  believed  to  be 
oppression,  which  would  prove  too  powerful  for  their  legislative  enactments,  and 
which  would  hamper  tlie  working  of  the  most  energetic  resolutions.  There  was  an- 
other absurdity  connected  with  these  resolutions,  which  the  noble  lord  did  not  seem 
to  have  taken  into  consideration.  Sugar  was  said  to  be  the  most  profitable  article 
of  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  most  destructive  to  the  life  of  the  slave.  What,  then, 
would  be  the  consequence  of  the  duties  which  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  place  on 
that  article  ?  The  noble  lord  laid  a  duty  which  amounted  to  prohibition  on  the 
refractory  colonies,  and  therefore  encouraged  those  which  consented  to  comply  with 
the  orders  of  the  government.  What,  he  asked,  would  be  the  consequence  of  this  ? 
Why  that  the  increase  of  the  consumption  would  increase  the  labour  for  the  purposes 
of  supply,  and  the  noble  lord  would  give  a  premium  which  benefited  the  obedient 
planter,  but  inflicted  additional  labour,  and,  therefore,  additional  injury,  on  the  in- 
nocent slave.  Did  the  House  know  the  ease  with  which  the  cultivation  of  particular 
crops  was  changed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  land  which  grew  coffee  could  be  con- 
verted into  plantations  for  the  produce  of  sugar?  He  would  give  them  an  instance 
of  it.  In  the  year  1817  the  Isle  of  Mauritius  produced  only  96,000  cwt.  of  sugar; 
but  in  consequence  of  certain  regulations,  passed  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the 
produce  of  that  colony,  in  thi-ee  years  afterwards  that  quantity  was  quadrupled, 
being,  in  the  year  18'20,  near  400,000  cwt.  Again,  there  was  another  objection  to 
the  resolutions.  Every  one  knew  there  were  certain  commercial  reasons,  advantages 
and  regulations,  which  made  this  country  the  depot  for  all  the  sugar  supplied  to  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Had  the  noble  lord  considered  well  the  consequence  of  de- 
priving this  country  of  all  that  carrying  trade,  and  making  America  the  storehouse, 
and  its  shipping  the  means  of  transit,  of  all  the  sugar  consumed  throughout  the 
world?  These  would  be  some  of  the  effects  of  agreeing  to  the  resolutions;  and  he 
therefore  asked  the  House  to  ponder  upon  and  consider  them  before  they  decided. 
Even  if  it  should  be  considered  just,  to  deal  with  the  colonies  in  this  manner,  he 
thought  that  they  should  not  pass  the  resolutions  immediately,  but  give  notice,  on 
the  contrary,  to  the  colonists,  that  at  some  future  time  to  be  named  they  would 
impose  such  regulations  on  those  which  continued  refractory.  The  noble  lord,  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  said,  however,  there  were  other  plans  behind  this, 
and  he  had  explained  to  it  the  terras  of  a  document  which  was  yet  in  the  archives 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  but  which  was  to  be  sent  out  to  the  colonies,  and  which  their 
legislatures  were  to  adopt,  not  in  substance,  but  in  every  letter,  not  abating  even 
one.  His  ears  were  still  ringing  with  the  declarations  of  the  government  on  another 
great  and  important  question  ?  his  ears  were  still  ringing  with  the  declaration  that 
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the  House  must  take  the  bill — the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill.  And  yet 
schedule  A  had  been  altered,  and  schedule  B  had  been  altered,  and  other  parts  of  the 
bill  would  doubtless  also  be  altered;  and  were  they  then  to  be  told  that  there  was 
something  behind  these  resolutions; — that  in  agreeing  to  them  they  were  also 
agreeing  to  a  document  which  they  had  not  seen,  of  the  contents  of  which  they  knew 
nothing,  except  from  the  noble  lord's  statement,  and  which  might  be  doomed  to 
similar  alterations  ?  Were  they,  he  would  ask,  on  such  a  statement,  to  adopt  such 
resolutions  ?  The  noble  lord  said  in  substance,  "  I  feel  entire  confidence  that  the 
document,  which  the  House  has  not  seen,  but  which  is  to  be  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  which  the  Colonial  Assemblies  are  to  be  told  they  must  adopt,  under  the 
penalty  of  having  the  Sugar  Duties  increased — I  feel  entire  confidence,  said  the 
noble  lord,  that  this  document  will  have  every  support  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
He  must,  however,  say,  that  if  there  was  any  spirit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
would  reject  that  resolution,  which  was  but  the  taking  the  first  step  in  a  course  of 
proceeding  of  which  the  issue  was  to  be  the  sending  such  a  document  to  an  inde- 
pendent legislature.  He  would  say  no  more,  but  he  would  repeat,  that,  if  the 
House  of  Commons  had  any  spirit,  it  would  refuse  to  adopt  a  resolution  which  was 
to  be  carried  to  such  an  extremity. 

Several  other  members  having  spoken,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  explained,  the 
debate  was  adjourned. 
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In  an  adjourned  debate  of  the  Reform  Bill  Committee, — 

Sir  Pobert  Peel  said,  that  he  rose  rather  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  dis- 
cussion to  a  conclusion,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
exhausted,  and  that  fiothing  further  could  be  said  upon  the  subject,  than  to  enter 
into  any  lengthened  remarks  on  the  measure  which  had  then  been  so  long  under 
discussion.  Delay,  too,  had  this  disadvantage,  that  it  propagated  itself;  and  if  it 
were  resorted  to  on  this  occasion  it  would  only  be  resorted  to  again.  He  had  pur- 
posely avoided  rising  immediately  after  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Waterford,  for  he  was  afraid  that  he  might  catch  the  contagion  of  the  spirit  of 
that  speech.  If  he  had  caught  it,  he  should  only  have  done  so  from  the  temporary 
excitement  of  the  debate,  for  he  had  not  been  habituated,  with  respect  to  that  hon. 
members  country,  to  entertain  the  feelings  that  had  pervaded  his  speech  with  re- 
spect to  this  country.  He  had  a  deeper  and  a  better  reason  for  feeling  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  than  existed  in  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  union 
of  the  two  countries.  Six  years  of  his  early  life  had  been  passed  in  Ireland,  and  he 
entertained  feelings  of  kindness  towards  it,  and  an  interest  in  its  prosperity,  which 
he  trusted  would  never  expire.  But  where,  he  would  ask — where  was  the  man  who 
did  not  feel  that  the  interests  of  this  part  of  the  empire  were  involved  in  those  of 
Ireland,  and  that  any  thing  which  impeded  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  must  react  upon 
England ;  and  that  he  who  was  sordid  and  mean  enough  to  hope  to  gain  an  un- 
divided advantage  for  this  country,  would  hope  it  in  vain,  tor  one  of  the  two  countries 
could  never  procure  a  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  other?  While  he  listened  to  that 
speech,  and  to  the  sort  of  contest  that  had  been  excited  with  respect  to  Irish  and 
English  mterests,  he  could  not  but  draw  a  melancholy  foreboding  of  what  were  likely 
to  be  the  consequences  of  the  subject-matter  of  this  night's  discussion.  Why  was  it 
necessary  that  this  qiiestion  of  reform  should  be  mixed  up  with  that  of  tlie  relative 
proportions  of  the  number  of  members  ?  Why  had  the  government  abandoned  the 
prescriptive  number,  and  proposed  to  establish  a  different  proportion  in  the  number 
of  members  from  different  parts  of  the  British  empire.  Why  was  it  to  be  taken  for 
granted  in  the  argument,  that  the  attempt  to  purify  England  necessarily  involved  a 
spirit  of  hostility  towards  Ireland  ?  Could  nothing  be  said,  however  strong  might 
be  their  feelings,  in  favour  of  retaining  the  old  number  of  representatives  for  Eng- 
land? Could  nothing  be  said  by  them  as  Englishmen,  in  vindication  of  that  measure, 
and  yet  avoiding  that  other  difficulty  which  was  not  incidental  to  the  question  of 
Reform,  of  inflicting  injury  on  Ireland?    Since  the  time  of  Charles  II.  there  had  not 
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been  any  variation  in  the  number  of  English  representatives.  Till  this  bill  had  been 
introduced,  there  had  not  been  a  complaint  made  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  num- 
ber of  members  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  But  this  bill,  or,  if  it  were  not 
carried,  he  feared  even  the  bare  proportion  of  it,  v?ould  introduce  these  complaints  ; 
for  the  bill  was  a  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  cause  for  their  existence.  Let  this  bill 
pass,  and  see  the  consequences  of  a  departure  from  a  prescription  so  long  preserved. 
Discussions  and  comparisons  of  population  would  be  constant.  Not  Ireland  only,  but 
every  county  in  England,  would  bediscussing  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  asking  whe- 
ther it  were  fairlyapplied  or  not.  They  would  not  be  contented  with  the  population  re- 
turns of  1821.  It  was  not  merely  in  Ireland,  but  in  every  county  and  town  in  England, 
that  this  bill  would  be  thus  discussed ;  and  the  people  would  ask  whether  the  principle 
on  which  it  affected  to  go,  had  been  properly  applied  ?  If,as  the  hon.  member  for  Water- 
ford  supposed,  the  number  of  members  was  an  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  if  as  the  noble  lord  said  property  was  to  be  represented,  why  was  not  E  ngland 
entitled  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  number  to  be  sent  to  parliament ;  why  was  not 
England  entitled  to  ask  it,  not  only  for  herself,  with  her  increased  manufacturing 
and  commercial  wealth,  but  with  all  her  enormous  colonies  acquired  since  the  last 
settlement  of  the  number  of  representatives,  and  containing  100,000,000  of  peo- 
ple ?  At  least  England  was  as  well  entitled  to  make  the  demand  as  either  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  He  regretted,  that  this  subject  had  been  introduced,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  proposed  any  departure  from  the  proposition  which  the  law  had  establish- 
ed and  custom  sanctified  ;  and  he  feared  that  what  he  said  would  be  the  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  such  a  topic.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  were  shown  that  the 
basis  of  the  Union  was  founded  on  a  calculation  not  fair,  as  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, though  there  was  no  other  consideration  for  the  change,  he  should  be  induced 
to  consent  to  the  increase  for  Ireland  without  a  corresponding  increase  for  England, 
though  he  would  not  consent  to  tlie  same  increase  in  England,  without  a  similar  in- 
crease for  Ireland.  He,  for  one,  however,  saw  no  reason  for  adding  to  the  number 
of  the  members  for  Ireland.  He  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  dgree  in  opinion  with 
those  who  thought  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  General's  proposition,  if  carried,  ne- 
cessarily precluded  such  an  increase,  for  he  saw  no  particular  reason  why  the  mem- 
bers of  that  House  might  not  be  increased,  though  he  did  not  deny,  that  it  would 
be  inconvenient.  It  was  therefore  most  unjust  to  accuse  those  who  supported  that 
proposition  with  hostility  to  Ireland.  All  which  they  contended  for  was,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  number  of  representatives  for  England,  which  was  surely 
not  unreasonable.  The  ministers  had  at  one  time  said,  that  they  did  not  consider  the 
question  of  number  to  involve  the  existence  of  the  bill  itself,  but  that,  if  the  sense 
of  that  House  was  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  present  number,  they  would 
agree  to  the  opinion,  and  bring  in  a  bill  in  accordance  with  it.  ["  No,  no"  from 
Lord  John  Russell.]  Such  at  least  had  been  his  understanding  of  the  noble  lord's 
statement,  and  he  had  asked  the  noble  lord  if  that  understanding  was  right,  and  the 
noble  Lord  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Yet,  after  all  this,  the  fate  of  the  Bill 
was  now  made  to  depend  on  the  present  amendment.  He  confessed  himself  hostile 
to  the  bill,  but  he  exercised  a  fair  hostility  to  it.  He  was  prepared  to  persevere  in 
a  fair  and  direct  opposition  to  the  bill.  There  had  been  a  talk  of  conclaves.  There 
not  only  had  been  a  talk  about  it,  but  it  had  actually  been  a  charge  against  them, 
and  a  charge  of  enormous  delinquency,  that  the  party  who  opposed  the  bill  had 
met  together  to  consider  the  means  of  defeating  it.  This  was  a  strange  charge, 
and  if  the  present  ministry  could  direct  the  course  which  their  opponents  should 
pursue,  he  would  predict  that  they  would  be  a  much  more  fortunate  ministry  than 
any  that  had  preceded  them  ;  but  if  they  could  do  so,  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  free 
discussions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  had  been  also  charged  against  them, 
that  those  who  composed  the  late  ministry  had  formed  a  "strange  union"  with  those 
who  had  voted  against  them  on  a  particular  question.  What!  was  it  a  charge 
against  them  that  they  had  united  with  the  anti-Catholics ;  and  was  it  meant  that 
they  should  say  to  these  gentlemen,  there  is  an  old  grudge  between  us  which  must 
yet  be  kept  alive  ?  Surely  it  was  not  meant  that  they  should  act  on  such  rules  of 
conduct.  If,  however,  it  were  meant  that  they  should  do  so,  he  begged  leave  to  as- 
sert his  opposition  to  the  principle,  that  men  were  not  to  unite  together  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  a  measu»-e  to  which  they  were  opposed.    It  had  been  asked  why 
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he  had  not  brought  forward  some  other  plan  of  reform  according  with  his  notions 
upon  the  subject  ?  He  did  not  intend  to  do  any  such  thing,  and  for  this  among 
other  reasons,  that  if  he  did  propose  any  such  measure,  he  should  be  taunted  with 
framing  a  bill  as  a  means,  and  with  the  view  of  getting  back  to  office.  He  assur- 
ed them  most  sincerely,  that  the  charge  would  be  most  unfounded ;  for  so  much  did 
he  deprecate  these  changes  of  administration,  and  so  higlily  inconvenient  did  he 
deem  these  changes,  that  he  had  stated  some  time  since,  there  would  be  nothing  more 
gratifying  to  him  than  to  be  able  to  support  the  ministry  in  some  moderate  change  of 
the  existing  system.  The  noble  lord  opposite  had  said  that  tliere  were  but  two  au- 
thorities on  this  subject — Earl  Grey  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Certainlv,  after 
that  declaration,  he  ought  to  be  convinced  that  there  was  not  an  end  of  respect  for 
the  aristocracy  ;  but  he  ought  to  be  the  more  especially  convinced  of  that  fact  when 
he  was  further  told,  that  between  these  two  authorities  he  had  nothing  to  choose. 
But  if  it  were  true,  that  there  were  but  these  two  opinions,  he  might  even  take  that 
of  Lord  Grey  ;  and  he  would  ask,  what  was  that  noble  lord's  opinion  at  the  end  of 
last  year  ?  He  was  happy  to  take  that  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  no  one  had  a 
higher  opinion  of  the  noble  lord  than  himself,  for  none  more  sincerely  esteemed  that 
noble  lord's  ability  and  integrity  ;  but  what  had  that  noble  lord  said  at  the  close  of 
the  last  year?  Why,  that  the  measure  of  reform  which  he  desired  was  moderate, 
much  more  moderate  than  the  present  measure  could  possibly  pretend  to  be.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  too,  had  then  held  the  same  language.  He  did  not  quote  these 
opinions  of  those  noble  persons  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  inconsisten- 
cies, as  the  noble  lord  opposite  had  seemed  to  imagine.  His  own  speeches,  indeed, 
had  been  quoted  in  that  manner,  so  that  he  seldom  saw  an  hon.  gentleman  rising  on 
tiie  opposite  side  of  the  House  to  speak  on  this  question,  but  his  mind  vacillated 
between  the  vanity  of  having  his  speeches  quoted,  and  the  fear  of  being  taunted 
with  inconsistency  in  what  he  had  spoken.  In  fact,  in  most  instances  when  hon. 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  rose  to  speak,  he  saw  two  volumes  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Debates  open,  tlie  passages  were  marked  down,  and  the  volumes  were  handed  up 
to  the  hon.  member  before  he  began.  He  believed  that  the  speech  he  had  delivered 
on  the  Catholic  question  was  the  foundation  of  many  remarks  in  speeches  made  in 
the  course  of  the  present  debate.  There  was,  however,  a  great  difference  between 
the  Catholic  question  and  the  Reform  Bill.  In  the  former,  the  matter  admitted  of  a 
final  settlement:  it  was  a  restitution,  not  a  change  in  the  constitution  ;  but  the  Re- 
form Bill  admitted  of  no  such  settlement,  and  was  a  complete  change  of  the  consti- 
tution. With  respect,  also,  to  the  40s.  freeholders,  of  whom  so  much  had  been  said, 
he  must  observe,  that  the  most  ample  compensation  had  been  granted.  The  4O5. 
Catholic  freeholders  were  compensated  by  their  establishment  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  while  the  Protestants  received  by  the 
change  the  assurance  that  they  would  not  again  be  overwhelmed  by  the  influx  of 
Catholic  voters.  But  he  repeated  once  more,  that  if  he  had  the  same  proof  of  ne- 
cessity, the  same  proof  that  the  change  of  the  nature  of  English  voting  was  as  re- 
quisite as  the  change  which  had  been  in  Ireland,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
sacrifice.  But  having  strong  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  the  present  measure,  he 
could  not  consent  to  such  a  plan  of  confiscation.  He  did  not  see,  either,  that  this 
measure  equally  balanced  the  different  interests  it  affected.  The  ministers  proposed 
to  give  an  undue  proportion  of  influence  to  the  metropolis.  By  the  present  bill 
they  gave  no  less  than  sixteen  members  to  London  and  its  environs.  These  mem- 
bers, who  would  always  be  on  the  spot,  who  could  always  consult  their  constituents, 
and  support  themselves  by  their  opinions,  would  exercise  in  that  House  a  power 
which  no  other  sixteen  members  in  it  could  possess.  This  arrangement  was  at  least 
unfortunate.  They  followed  the  example  of  France,  and  gave  to  London  that 
species  of  influence  which  was  so  unjustly  and  perniciously  exercised  in  Paris. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  bill  on  general  principles.  One  of  these  was  the  uniform 
right  of  voting  which  it  attempted  to  establish.  All  aristocratic  influence  was  to  be 
destroyed,  while  all  democratic  influence  was  carefully  retained.  The  former  object 
was  accomplished  by  the  extinction  of  the  small  boroughs.  The  latter  was  the  whole 
aim  and  scope  of  the  bill.  The  noble  lord  opposite  had  last  night  declared,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Peerage — that,  in  fact,  he  wished  it  to 
continue;  and  yet  it  was  a  charge  made  against  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  that  he  exercised 
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an  influence  in  Tamworth.  Tlie  only  influence  he  exercised  was  that  which  the 
noble  lord  wished  to  see  still  enjoyed  by  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Bedford. 
Would  the  noble  lord  deny  the  wish,  or  would  the  learned  Lord  Advocate,  who  now 
cheered  so  loudly,  say  to  what  he  owed  his  present  seat  in  that  House,  but  to  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  a  Peer  in  the  borough  of  Malton  ?  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
such  an  influence  would  be  maintained  ;  but  influence  it  was,  and  the  influence  of  a 
Peer,  of  the  venerable  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  could  now  exercise  without  obstacle 
his  influence  over  that  borough.  Malton  was  now  retained,  but  what  was  there  to 
prevent,  three  years  hence,  the  populous  towns  from  interfering  with  the  elective 
franchise  of  that  borough,  and  declaring  that  it  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
situation  with  themselves,  for  its  claim  was  influenced  by  a  respectable  nobleman, 
whose  character,  as  well  as  his  property  and  wealth,  had  given  him  the  power  of 
purchasing  their  suffrages?  With  reference  to  the  assertion,  that  there  was  no 
middle  course  between  the  opinion  of  Earl  Grey  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
he  must  remind  them,  that  the  gentleman  who  now  entertained  that  opinion,  had  not 
always  held  it,  and  that  when  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite  held  a  more  elevated 
situation  than  he  did  at  present  [pointing  to  the  post  in  the  third  row  of  seats  on 
which  Sir  J.  Graham  used  to  sit],  he  had  recommended  the  formation  of  a  middle 
party  of  country  gentlemen,  who  should  check  both  the  others  in  the  extremes  that 
either  might  possibly  fall  into.  He  now  returned  to  the  bill  itself,  to  which  he  had 
the  strongest  objections ;  and  first  and  chiefly,  that  it  went  to  create  a  great  change 
in  the  mode  of  voting,  and  thus  decidedly  altered  the  constituency  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  Manchester  rated  between  £10  and  £'20  was 
1,770,  while  those  rated  above  £20  amounted  only  to  851 ;  the  amount  of  the  assessed 
property  in  houses  above  £20  was  £29,300,  while  the  amount  below  £20  was 
i£22,130;  so  that,  according  to  the  first  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  the  repre- 
sentation of  Manchester  would  be  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  1,770  £10 
householders,  owning  only  three-eighths  of  the  property  of  the  851  householders 
above  £20.  He  did  not  say  that  respectable  voters  would  not  be  found,  but  he  did 
say  that  superior  intelligence  and  superior  property  would  be  overborne.  To  remedy 
some  part  of  this  obvious  inconvenience,  the  noble  lord  now  proposed  that  persons 
assessed  to  the  rates  of  a  place,  though  not  resident,  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  How 
would  this  new  plan  operate  as  to  Manchester  ?  The  assessed  value  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  there  was  £51,000,  while  the  assessed  value  of  the  factories,  counting-houses, 
&c.,  was  £240,000.  According  to  the  first  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  the  repre- 
sentatives for  Manchester  would  be  given  to  the  £51,000,  while  the  £240,000, 
because  it  belonged  to  out-voters,  would  be  excluded  from  the  right  of  giving  any 
vote.  The  noble  lord,  however,  had  at  length  discovered  his  mistake,  and,  to  use 
the  expression  ot  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  now  about  to  sluice  the  2,621  voters 
with  4,500  non-residents.  But  after  this  alteration,  of  which  the  House  heard  yes- 
terday for  the  first  time,  what  became  of  the  principle  of  the  bill  ?  He  would  not 
absolutely  say  that  this  was  against  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  it  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  the  ministry  deeply  considering  the  measure  before  they  proposed  it  to  the 
House.  The  noble  lord  concluded  his  speech  by  asking — and  no  doubt  it  was  an 
important  question^"  Supposing,  after  examining  this  measure,  you  reject  it,  who 
will  you  find  capable  of  governing  this  country  ?"  He  had  heard  the  same  question 
asked  (though  he  believed  in  a  different  mode  and  tone  from  that  adopted  by  the  noble 
lord) ;  but  he  had  heard  it  said,  "  if  we  are  incapable  of  administering  the  public 
affairs,  at  least  we  will  render  them  impossible  to  be  administered  by  others."  But, 
surely,  even  in  the  mitigated  sense  in  which  the  noble  lord  used  it,  it  was  a  great 
objection  to  the  bill,  if  it  were  to  have  this  effect,  viz.,  that  those  who  consistently 
opposed  it,  and  believed  it,  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  to  be  pregnant  with  ruin, 
had  the  alternative  offered  them  by  his  Majesty's  government,  either  to  accept  that 
which  they  believed  to  be  radically  wrong,  or  to  be  convinced  that  it  had  become 
impossible  for  others  than  the  present  ministry  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  should  deeply  lament  if  this  indeed  was  the  alternative.  He  knew  not 
whether  it  was  or  not ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  he  saw  no  advantage  in  relinquishing 
the  exercise  of  his  deliberate  judgment,  or  in  yielding,  against  the  dictates  of  that 
judgment,  to  the  popular  clamour  on  this  bill,  or  in  yielding  to  the  infuriated 
menaces  of  that  press  which  exerted  in  so  degrading  a  manner  the  irresponsible 
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power  with  which  it  was  endowed,  and  which,  to  make  it  wholesome  or  even  bear- 
able, ought  to  be  exercised  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  Besides,  if  he  were  to 
give  way  to  those  motives,  what  security  had  he  that  he  must  not  persevere  in  the 
resignation  of  his  own  judgment  and  conviction  to  the  same  influence?  His  con- 
science, in  acting  on  his  own  judgment,  was  at  rest.  He  could  not  expect  to  gain 
any  thing  by  the  defeat  of  the  measure.  The  bill  interfered  with  no  interests  of 
his.  Quite  the  reverse:  for  if  it  produced  the  eifect  which  its  friends  ascribed  to 
it,  it  would  add  to  his  influence  in  every  county  where  he  possessed  any  property- 
He,  therefore,  could  not  be  influenced  by  those  motives  which  he  had  heard 
ascribed — and,  as  he  believed,  most  unjustly  ascribed — to  honest  men,  who  had 
endeavoured,  from  the  sincere  convictions  of  their  minds,  to  resist  this  measure  as 
pernicious  and  destructive.  What  might  be  the  consequences  of  the  bill  he  would 
not  say ;  but  if  it  should  prove  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  he  should 
hold  responsible  for  it,  that  ministry  which  had  prepared  the  bill  without  due  con- 
sideration of  its  importance,  and  by  so  doing,  had  reduced  them  to  such  a  state  of 
embarrassment,  that  they  must  either  acquiesce  in  what  they  believed  to  be  injurious 
to  the  constitution,  or  witness  the  melancholy  prospect  of  the  affairs  of  this  realm 
being  subnoitted  to  misrule  and  anarchy. 
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Mr.  Bennett  having  moved  a  resolution,  with  reference  to  the  system  of  bribery 
and  corruption  which  prevailed  in  the  election  of  burgesses  for  the  town  of  Liverpool, 
a  discussion  arose,  in  the  course  of  which, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that,  with  respect  to  this  question,  as  with  respect  to 
many  of  the  questions  in  the  important  measure  which  had  lately  undergone  so  much 
discussion  in  that  House,  the  House  were  acting,  not  politically  but  judicially;  and 
ought  not  to  decide  without  previous  investigation.  At  the  same  time  he  was  bound 
to  say,  that  it  appeared  that  there  must  be  some  enquiry  on  the  subject.  But  why 
was  there  a  variance  between  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Wjltshire  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  ?  The  report  of  the  committee  stated, 
"  That  it  appears  that  there  was  gross  bribery  at  the  late  election  of  burgesses  to 
serve  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Liverpool:"  the  hon.  gentleman's  resolution 
was,  "  That  the  system  of  bribery  and  treating  which  has  prevailed  at  Liverpool 
demands  the  serious  consideration  of  this  House."  Acting  as  a  judicial  body,  they 
ought  to  adhere  to  the  terms  in  which  the  report  of  the  committee  was  expressed. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  said,  he  should  be  satisfied  with  that  course. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  if  he  should  be  satisfied  that  the  bribery  existed  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  was  said,  he  would  not  be  content  to  bring  in  other  voters — he  would 
disfranchise  the  whole  body. 

Later  in  the  debate,  rising  after  Sir  John  Newport,  who  had  replied  to  Mr.  M. 
Fitzgerald, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  felt  himself  called  on  to  vindicate  the  course  taken  by 
his  right  hon.  friend.  That  at  an  early  period  that  House  might  be  dissolved,  was 
in  itself  a  justification  for  those  now  expressing  their  opinions  on  the  subject  who 
had  not  before  had  an  opportunity.  He  inferred  from  the  silence  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  risk  that  experiment,  which 
he  thought  at  the  present  time  was  fraught  with  danger,  and  might  end  in  general 
tumult.  He  quarrelled  not  with  the  noble  lord  for  abandoning  the  Reform  Bill ;  if 
he  thought  there  was  such  a  degree  of  objection  to  the  bill,  and  to  the  details  as  to 
preclude  the  further  progress  of  the  bill,  he  was  a  competent  judge  of  the  matter, 
and  must  be  supposed  to  be  right  in  his  opinion  ;  but  he  must  regret  the  withdrawal 
of  the  measure  on  a  motion  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  substance.  In  his 
opinion  reform  ought  to  be  conducted  on  one  of  two  principles — either  that  of  main- 
taining the  relative  proportions  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  Union;  or,  if  that  proportion 
were  departed  from,  a  small  addition  should  be  made  to  the  number  of  the  members 
for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  ihe  number  of  those  for  England  ought  to  be  re- 
68— Vol.  XL 
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tained.  These — if  he  concurred  in  any  measure  of  reform — these  would  be  the 
grounds  on  which  his  concurrence  would  be  based ;  and  these  were  the  grounds 
on  which  the  noble  lord,  now  at  the  head  of  the  government,  proposed  a  reform  in 
the  year  1800.  At  that  time  Mr.  Grey  was  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers ought  to  be  reduced,  and  his  plan  of  reduction  was  this  : — He  proposed  to  cut  oif 
several  small  boroughs,  and  in  that  way  to  reduce  tlxe  number  of  members  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  to  allot  to  Ireland  eighty-five  members  instead  of  one  hundred. 
Thus  he  proposed  to  retain  the  proportion  between  the  members  for  the  three  coun- 
tries on  the  same  basis  that  had  been  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  Union — a  basis  de- 
termined by  their  relative  wealth  and  population.  Such  a  change  might  be 
desirable — to  one  more  extensive,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  certainly  should  object.  He 
never  meant  to  go  into  the  Reform  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  details,  he 
was  opposed  to  the  bill  distinctly,  decidedly  opposed  to  it — opposed  to  it  because  it 
was  brought  forward  at  a  moment  when  expectation  was  most  excited.  If  reform 
were  desirable,  it  should  be  made  a  substantive  measure,  and  be  introduced  under  the 
existence  of  less  excitement  than  at  the  present  moment.  He  had,  therefore,  no 
wish  to  improve  the  details  of  the  bill,  and  at  the  third  reading  he  should  most  pro- 
bably have  been  found  expressing  his  dissent  from  the  bill.  That  the  ministers 
should  give  up  the  bill  on  a  resolution  that,  in  case  of  a  reform,  the  number  of  the 
English  representatives  should  not  be  diminished,  was  to  him  a  thing  the  most 
unaccountable.  If  the  government  had  determined  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  he 
deeply  lamented  it,  on  account  of  the  hazard  to  which  he  feared  they  would  subject 
the  country.  He  thought  there  was  no  justifiable  ground  for  their  coming  to  such 
a  resolution.  Because  this  question  of  parliamentary  reform  had  been  negatived, 
government  felt  it  requisite  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try to  dissolve  the  parliament.  In  his  opinion,  the  measure  was  not  one  of  such 
imminent  and  immediate  necessity  as  to  justify  them  in  coming  to  such  a  decision. 
He  could,  however,  well  understand  the  motives  for  pressing  on  the  measure.  It 
had  been  brought  forward  at  a  time  of  great  excitement — an  excitement  shared  by 
those  who  had  in  some  measure  created  it.  Let  them  look  at  the  language  of  a 
publication  conspicuous  for  the  talent  with  which  it  was  conducted,  and  supposed 
to  represent  pretty  accurately  the  opinions  of  at  least  some  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers.  Let  them  read  The  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  published  in  last  autumn,  and 
they  would  find  there  a  reference  to  the  "beautiful  days"  of  Paris;  and  when  they 
had  seen  this,  let  them  say  whether  his  impression  were  not  correct,  that  some  of  the 
authors  of  this  bill  were  sharers  in  that  general  excitement  which  had  recently  pre- 
vailed throughout  Europe.  He  fully  believed,  if  time  had  been  given,  that  the  re- 
action which  had  already  begun  in  public  opinion — he  might  say  manifestly  begun 
— would  have  extended  itself  over  all  classes,  hardly  excepting  even  those  who 
thought  they  were  interested  in  the  success  of  the  bill,  as  it  would  confer  on  them 
new  privileges.  But  whether  it  were  so  or  not,  he  thought  that  no  administration 
ought  to  undervalue  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  already  solemnly  declared  that 
they  could  not  give  their  assent  to  the  bill.  The  wishes  of  the  people  had  been 
talked  of.  When  they  talked  of  the  people,  they  talked  as  if  the  people  were  to  be 
numbered  by  heads,  and  they  forgot  the  influence  of  wealth  and  education.  It  was 
impossible  to  deny — looking  at  the  number  who  had  spoken  at  the  various  public 
meetings  throughout  the  country,  and  looking  at  the  ability  and  the  disinterested- 
ness they  had  displayed — that  there  was  great  discordance  in  public  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  Reform  Bill;  and  he  would  assert  that  no  man  was  entitled  to  say, 
that  this  Reform  Bill  met  with  that  unanimous  approbation  which  the  government 
had  said  the  introduction  of  that  bill  had  occasioned.  The  bill  was  based  upon  no 
principle ;  but  proceeded  throughout  its  several  enactments  on  a  matter  of  assump- 
tion, several  of  its  enactments  being  most  arbitrary,  yet  they  pretended  that  no  other 
could  be  received  in  the  country  with  any  feeling  but  that  of  dissatisfaction.  If  the 
parliament  was  to  be  dissolved  because  this  measure  could  not  be  carried,  then  many 
measures  relating  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  to  its  foreign  rela- 
tions which  were  requisite,  would  be  ))ostponed,  or  altogether  passed  over.  There 
was,  however,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  no  immediate  necessity  for  dissolving  parliament. 
What  was  the  pretext  for  it  ?  Why,  the  mj'nisters  were  afraid  to  keep  alive  and  per- 
haps increase  the  excitement  that  now  existed.     They  need  not  fear.    It  would  die 
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of  itself.  A  greater  degree  of  excitement  than  the  present  had  died  out  before.  He 
had  indeed  heard  complaints  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  that  the  people  had 
become  indifiPerent  to  the  subject  of  reform,  after  they  had  manifested  a  desire  for  it 
in  a  greater  degree  than  at  the  present  moment.  Let  the  events  of  Paris  fade  from 
recollection,  and  let  the  people  of  this  country  calmly  consider  the  effects  of  these 
revolutions  in  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  he  would  venture  to  say  that  the  excitement 
would  die  away,  and  then,  at  any  future  period,  this  country  would  be  in  a  fitter 
state  to  consider  of  a  proposition  for  amendment  in  the  representative  system;  but, 
if  his  Majesty's  government  were  prepared  to  advise  a  dissolution  of  the  parliament, 
in  what  state  would  they  put  themselves  by  giving  that  advice?  From  the  course 
the  government  had  pursued,  he  did  feel  a  strong  confidence  that,  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  they  would  have  asked  from  the  parliament  a  coercive  measure,  limited,  of 
course,  but  still  vesting  them  with  more  powers  than  they  now  possessed.  He  had 
not  pressed  them  to  ask  for  the  Insurrection  Act,  for,  after  the  experience  he  had 
had,  he  was  fully  convinced  that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  could  justify  it.  He 
agreed  with  those  who  said,  that  though  that  measure  might  sometimes  produce  the 
effect  of  tranquillity,  it  was  yet  a  most  unconstitutional  measure;  and  wherever  sen- 
timents of  a  particular  kind  existed  among  the  body  of  the  people,  and  those 
sentiments  were  thought  to  create  danger  to  the  state,  the  remedy  for  that  danger 
had  better  be  intrusted  to  the  usual  administration  of  the  laws,  than  be  provided  for 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  the  upper  classes  the  judges  of  it.  Indeed,  to  vest 
the  power  of  decision  and  of  action,  at  such  a  time,  in  the  hands  of  one  portion  of 
the  people,  to  be  exercised  over  the  rest,  so  far  from  diminishing  discontent,  though 
it  might  seem  to  effect  a  cure,  left  a  rankling,  sore  behind,  and  had  a  tendency  to 
perpetuate  the  evil.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  should  rather  suggest  to  the 
government  the  possibility  of  making  some  provision  by  which  another  tribunal 
could  be  instituted  for  the  trial  of  offenders ;  but  if  the  parliament  were  now  to  be 
dissolved,  no  such  thing  could  be  done.  He  rejoiced  that  the  necessity  for  these 
measures  did  not  seem  to  exist  at  present.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  Ireland 
but  what  he  saw  in  the  public  papers,  but  what  he  did  see,  convinced  him  that  the 
state  of  society  in  the  western  parts  of  that  country  was  such,  as  no  man  could  look 
at  without  a  feeling  of  the  greatest  sorrow.  It  was  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
permanent  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  powers  conferred  on  the  government  by 
some  existing  statutes,  would  be  found  sufficient,  without  its  being  expedient  to  add 
to  those  powers  in  any  way.  If,  however,  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  extraordinary  powers,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  effective.  It  appeared 
to  him  but  a  misplaced  humanity  to  let  discontent  grow  to  a  head,  until  no  autho- 
rity, but  a  large  military  force,  or  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  was  suiS- 
cient  to  put  it  down.  He,  having  confidence  that  such  a  measure  would  have  been 
produced  without  going  too  far,  should,  in  that  case,  have  lent  his  humble  aid  to  the 
ministers  to  extinguish  the  evil.  Would  not,  he  would  ask,  would  not  the  general 
election  add  to  the  previously  existing  discord  ?  What  had  taken  place  in  Clare  ? 
In  order  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  it  was  necessary  to  station  a  military  force 
in  the  county.  That  election  had  taken  place  while  the  present  ministry  were  in 
office.  He  was  told,  that  there  was  nothing  political  in  these  disorders  :  he  was  not 
of  that  opinion;  but  if  it  were  true,  then  the  only  relief  that  could  be  expected,  was 
from  some  change  in  the  relative  conditions  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  reform  could 
effect  no  diminution  of  the  evil.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  afraid  of  the 
destruction  of  that  force  by  which  the  public  peace  had  been  preserved,  and  afraid 
of  the  circumstance  of  their  being  left  for  six  weeks,  at  least,  without  the  means  of 
resorting  to  any  extraordinary  remedy  in  case  of  disorder.  He  must  say,  that  the 
ministers  who,  in  such  a  state  of  thinors,  advised  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  incurred 
aheavy  responsibility.  Was  that  all  ?  What  would  be  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
dissolution?  The  powers  they  already  possessed  would  be  extinguished:  by  that 
act  which  enabled  the  government  to  suppress  illegal  associations,  it  was  provided, 
that  the  power  thereby  created  should  expire  at  the  end  of  the  present  session  of 
parliament.  That  session  would  be  determined  by  the  dissolution,  and  by  the  dis- 
solution of  parliament  not  only  might  all  the  evils  of  Ireland  break  out  afresh,  but 
the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  government  would  be  put  an  end  to,  and  it  would 
be  prevented  from  making  a  fresh  application  to  parliament  for  additional  powers. 
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• 
On  these  grounds  he  deprecated  the  expressed  intention  of  the  government.  lie 
conceived  that  the  dissohition  of  a  parliament  so  lately  assembled — which  had 
executed  so  little  in  the  public  service — which  had  scarcely  passed  one  measure  worth 
recording — was  not  justifiable.  He  found  on  the  journals  of  that  House  reasons 
assigned  against  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  which  were  so  well  worded,  and  were 
so  applicable  to  past  circumstances,  that  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  reading  them, 
and  with  the  view  of  ensuring  more  attention  than  was  usually  paid  to  written  docu- 
ments, he  would  state,  that  these  were  the  resolutions  put  on  record  on  the  journals 
of  that  House,  in  1807,  by  the  noble  lord  now  at  the  head  of  the  government.  They 
were  resolutions  condemning  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  He  called  on  them 
to  weigh  well  the  sentences  of  the  noble  lord.  The  resolutions  were  moved  at  the 
re-assembling  of  parliament  in  1807.  They  were  in  these  words:  "  That  by  a 
long  experience  of  his  Majesty's  virtues,  we  well  know  it  to  be  his  Majesty's  invari- 
able wish,  that  all  his  prerogatives  should  be  exercised  solely  for  the  good  of  his 
people."  He  had  told  them  how  much  the  words  of  these  resolutions  demanded  their 
approval.  He  would  now  go  on: — "  That  our  dutiful  attachment  to  his  Majesty's 
person  and  government  obliges  us,  therefore,  most  humbly  to  lay  before  him  the 
manifest  misconduct  of  his  ministers,  in  having  advised  the  dissolution  of  ihe  late 
parliament,  in  the  midst  of  its  first  session,  and  within  a  few  months  after  his  Majesty 
had  been  pleased  to  assemble  it  for  the  despatch  of  the  urgent  business  of  the  nation. 
That  this  measure,  advised  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  at  a  time  when  there  existed 
no  difference  between  any  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature,  nor  any  sufficient  cause 
for  an  appeal  to  his  j\Iajesty's  people,  was  justified  by  no  public  necessity  or  advant- 
age. That  by  the  interruption  of  all  private  business  then  depending  in  parliament, 
it  has  been  productive  of  great  and  needless  inconvenience  and  expense,  thereby  wan- 
tonly adding  to  the  heavy  burthens  which  the  necessities  of  the  times  require.  That 
it  has  retarded  many  useful  laws  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  kingdom." — 
He  doubted  much  whether  this  could  be  truly  said,  indeed,  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment, as  he  feared  that  no  measures  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  kingdom 
had  ever  been  introduced  by  the  ministers;  but  the  amendment  moved  by  the  noble 
lord  went  on  to  say — "  and  for  the  encouragement  and  extension  of  its  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  And  that  it  has  either  suspended,  or  wholly  defeated 
many  most  important  public  measures,  and  protracted  much  of  the  most  weighty 
business  of  parliament,  to  a  season  of  the  year  when  its  prosecution  must  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  public  and  private  inconvenience.  And  that  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
still  further  to  submit  to  his  Majesty,  that  all  these  mischiefs  are  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  groundless  and  injurious  pretences  on  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  have 
publicly  rested  their  evil  advices;  pretences,  affording  no  justification  for  the  measure, 
but  calculated  only  to  excite  the  most  dangerous  animosities  among  his  Majesty's 
faithful  subjects  at  a  period  when  their  united  efforts  were  more  than  ever  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  empire,  and  when  to  promote  the  utmost  harmony  and  co- 
operation amongst  them  would  have  been  the  first  object  of  faithful  and  provident 
ministers."  These  resolutions  contained  the  general  arguments  on  the  question  of 
dissolution  at  such  a  moment.  There  were,  he  repeated,  no  such  circumstances  as 
now  called  for  a  dissolution.  He  admitted  the  necessity  of  reform;  but  he  again 
denied  that  it  was  an  immediate  and  imminent  necessity.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  the  last  he  might  have,  of  protesting  against  the 
contemplated  dissolution,  and  of  making  his  declaration  that  ministers  by  resorting 
to  it,  incurred,  perhaps,  a  more  serious  responsibility  than  had  been  risked  by  any 
previous  government. 


PROROGATION  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

April  22,  1831. 

The  Speaker  having  taken  the  Chair  in  his  full  robes  of  office,  and  the  House 
being  crowded  with  members.  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  rose  to  address  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  on  the  approaching  dissolution  of  Parliament.  After  a 
lime,  calls  to  "  Order,"  and  much  noisy  confusion  took  place.      After  a  long  and 
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turbulent  interruption  the  hon.  baronet  recommenced,  and  proceeded  for  some  time; 
but,  just  towards  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  sentences,  the  report  of  the  first  gun, 
says  the  reporter,  which  announced  the  arrival  of  his  Majesty,  resounded  through 
the  House.  It  drowned  the  conclusion  of  the  hon.  baronet's  sentence ;  and  the 
cheers,  laughter,  and  cries  of  "order!  "  which  followed  the  succeeding  discharges 
completely  prevented  our  hearing  the  purport  of  the  hon.  baronet's  observation. 
When  the  discharges  of  artillery  were  almost  concluded,  the  hon.  baronet  sat  down, 
and 

Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  rose  at  the  same  instant.  The 
scene  which  followed  was  most  extraordinary,  Sir  R.  Peel  was  received  with  loud 
shouts,  groans,  laughter,  and  cries  of  "  bar  !  "  from  the  ministerial  benches,  responded 
to  by  cries  of  "  order  !  "  and  "  chair  !  "  from  those  of  the  opposition.  All  the  en- 
deavours of  his  friends,  aided  on  his  part  by  most  vehement  action  and  gesticula- 
tion, having  failed  to  obtain  a  hearing  or  to  induce  Sir  F.  Burdett  and  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  who  on  their  part  were  not  wanting  in  equal  supplicating  gestures,  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  \ 

The  Speaker  rose,  and  after  a  long  interval  of  confusion,  and  repeated  cries  of 
"shame  !  "  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hearing.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  evidently 
labouring  under  great  emotion,  said  this  was  the  precise  situation  in  which  he  be- 
lieved they  were  placed: — Sir  R.  Peel  caught  his  eye  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Cornwall.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  rose  at  the  same 
time ;  and  on  there  being  a  call  raised  for  a  preference  being  given  to  Sir  Francif, 
the  noble  lord  rose,  and  moved,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  be 
now  heard.  The  question  he  had  now  to  put  was,  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  be  heard, 
and  on  that  question  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  as  undoubted  a 
right  to  speak,  as  any  other  which  could  come  before  the  House  [cheers]. 

Sir  R.  Feel  rose,  with  this  decision  in  his  favour,  to  address  the  House ;  but  he 
was  received  with  groans,  shouts,  laughter,  and  cries  of  "bar!  "  from  the  minis- 
terial side  of  the  House. 

The  Speaker,  amid  loud  cries  of  "  shame,"  again  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hear- 
ing. He  observed,  that  when  hon.  members  appealed  to  him,  and  called  on  him 
to  lay  down  the  rules  of  order,  he  thought  they  should  do  him  the  favour  to  rest 
satisfied  with  his  decision  as  to  the  question  before  the  House,  and  the  question  to 
be  spoken  to. 

Sir  R.  Peel  after  some  slight  interruption,  was  then  suffered  to  proceed.  He  said 
that  the  rules  under  which  that  House  had  acted  for  centuries  were  not,  it  would 
appear,  to  be  the  rules  of  a  reformed  parliament.  The  House  had  that  day  seen 
an  example  of  a  defiance  of  all  regular  authority,  even  from  the  place  which  was 
occupied  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  He  did  not  complain  of  the  dissolution  of 
that  House  :  he  complained  merely  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  He  did 
not,  however,  share  the  desponding  feelings  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Corn- 
wall. He  had  better  hopes  for  England.  He  did  not  advise  his  countrymen  to 
sit  with  their  hands  before  them,  patiently  expecting  the  confiscation  of  their  funded 
property.  He  had  a  proper  confidence  in  the  good  sense,  and  intelligence,  and  just 
appreciation  of  character  of  the  people  of  England ;  and  he  was  satisfied,  that  if 
they  united  religiously  in  a  just  cause,  and  unite  he  knew  they  would,  that  there 
were  no  fears  of  a  successful  issue  to  that  struggle  into  which  they  were  about  to 
enter.  [Loud  cheers  a7id groans,  and  cries  of  ^'  bar  T'  and  '' order"}  He  would 
ask,  was  it  decent  thus  to  attempt  to  produce  confusion,  under  the  pretence  of  call- 
ing to  order  ?  If  this  were  a  foretaste  of  what  was  to  take  place  hereafter,  he  might 
indeed,  call  on  them  to  beware  of  a  reformed  parliament.  He  would  tell  them 
what  they  were  about  to  establish  by  a  reformed  parliament.  If  they  carried  that 
bill  which  the  ministers  had  proposed  to  them,  they  would  introduce  the  very  worst 
and  vilest  species  of  despotism — the  despotism  of  demagogues.  They  would  intro- 
duce the  despotism  of  journalism — that  despotism  which  had  brought  neighbouring 
countries,  once  happy  and  flourishing,  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  and  despair.  But, 
when  he  looked  to  Ireland  ;  when  he  saw  the  state  of  society  in  the  western  coun- 
ties of  that  kingdom  ;  when  he  was  told  that  rebellion  had  almost  hoisted  its  stand- 
ard ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  landed  proprietors,  well  affected  to  the  state,  were 
left  without  the  slightest  protection  to  their  property,  and  were  compelled  to  move 
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their  families  into  tlie  towns,  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  properties  from 
the  marauders  who,  in  open  day,  threatened  them  with  pillage  and  destruction — he 
confessed  he  could  not  call  up  words  to  express  his  as^tonishment  and  regret  at  the 
course  adopted  by  the  government.  Instead  of  coming  to  parliament  to  ask  for 
new  powers  and  new  laws,  to  vindicate  the  outraged  authority  of  the  government, 
the  king's  ministers,  at  such  a  crisis,  and  under  such  a  state  of  society  in  Ireland, 
had  come  to  a  resolution  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  in  order  that  they  might  pro- 
tect themselves  from  that  loss  of  power  with  which  they  were  threatened.  If  the 
Crown  were  to  be  so  easily  influenced — if  its  independence  were  so  far  extinguished — 
it  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  enter  into  its  service.  He  perceived,  indeed, 
that  the  power  of  the  Crown  had  already  ceased.  Ministers  had,  however,  adopted 
this  course  to  protect  their  places  ;  and  they  held  them  with  the  established  charac- 
ter, in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  of  having,  during  the  time  they  had  been  in  office, 
exhibited  more  incapacity — more  unfitness  for  the  conduct  of  public  business  than 
was  ever  shown  by  any  ministry  which  had  attempted  to  hold  power  in  England. 
They  had  been  in  office  for  some  months,  and  not  a  single  measure  had  emanated 
from  them  from  the  day  they  took  office  till  that  moment,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  They  had  pursued  the  course  adopted  by  vU  governments  called  liberal. 
They  had  tossed  on  the  table  of  that  House  some  bills — a  Game  Bill  and  an  Emi- 
graMon  Bill — and  after  having  established,  with  respect  to  them  and  other  measures, 
what  they  called  liberal  principles,  they  abandoned  them  to  their  fate.     What,  then, 

was  to  be —  •         <> 

[The  rio-ht  hnn.  baronet  was  here  interrupted  by  loud  and  vehement  cries  ot 
"  bar !  "]     He  continued  standing  and  speaking,  when 

The  usher  of  the  Black  Rod  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  said,  "  I  am 
commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  command  the  immediate  attendance  of  this  hon.  House 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  to'hear  his  Majesty's  royal  assent  to  several  bills ;  and  also 
his  Majesty's  speech  for  the  prorogation  of  Parliament." 

The  Speaker  accompanied  by  several  members,  left  the  House  in  obedience  to  the 
summons,  and  after  a  short  absence  returned  to  the  House,  and  intimated  to  the 
members,' that  having  been  summoned  to  attend  his  Majesty  in  the  other  House,  his 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  pronounce  from  the  Throne  a  gracious  speech,  declaring  the 
present  parliament  prorogued,  with  a  view  to  an  immediate  dissolution. 

The  Speaker  called  the  members  round  the  table  at  which  he  took  his  seat,  and 
read  the  royal  speech  to  them  as  follows : — 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen,— I  have  come  to  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
roguing  this  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution. 

"  I  haye  been  induced  to  resort  to  this  measure  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  sense  of  my  people,  in  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  most  constitutionally  and 
authentically  ex'pressed,  on  the  expediency  of  making  such  changes  in  the  represen- 
tation as  circumstances  may  appear  to  require,  and  which,  founded  upon  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution,  may  tend  at  once  to  uphold  the  just 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  to  give  security  to  the  liberties  of  the 

^^'•'^Gcntleroen  of  the  House  of  Commons,— I  thank  you  for  the  provision  you  have 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bono-  -  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  I  offer  you 
my  special  acknowledgments  for  the  arrangements  you  have  made  for  the  state  and 
comfort  of  my  royal  Consort.  I  have  also  to  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which  you 
have  furnished  for  the  public  service  :  I  have  observed  with  satisfaction  your  en- 
deavours to  introduce  a  strict  economy  into  every  branch  of  that  service ;  and  I 
trust  that  the  early  attention  of  a  new  parliament,  which  I  shall  forthwith  direct  to 
be  called,  will  be  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  that  important  object. 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen,— I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  friendly  inter- 
courseVhich  subsists  between  myself  and  Foreign  Powers,  aflFords  the  best  hopes  of 
the  continuance  of  peace,  to  the  preservation  of  which  my  most  anxious  endeavours 
will  be  constantly  directed. 

"  Mv  Lords,  and  Gentlem.en,— In  resolving  to  recur  to  the  sense  ot  my  people, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  I  have  been  influenced  only  by  a  pater- 
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nal  anxiety  for  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  my  subjects,  to  promote  which,  I 
rely  with  confidence  on  your  continued  and  zealous  assistance." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  immediately  said  : — My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen  ;  it  is  his 
Majesty's  royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  this  Parliament  be  prorogued  to  Tuesday,  the 
10th  of  May  next,  to  be  then  and  there  holden,  and  this  Parliament  is  accordingly 
prorogued  till  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  May  next.  His  Majesty  then  retired.  The 
Commons  returned  to  their  own  House,  and  the  Peers  separated. 

After  the  return  of  the  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  aU  who  could  approach 
the  Speaker,  amid  the  confusion,  shook  hands  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  cordiality. 
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CHOICE  OF  A  SPEAKER. 
June  14,  1831. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  having  moved  that  the  right  hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton  do 
take  the  chair  of  this  House,  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  having  duly  acknowledged  the  honour  thus  again  eonferred  upon 
him.  Sir  James  Graham  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Sib  Robeet  Peel  then  said,  in  seconding  the  motion  for  adjournment,  I  trust. 
Sir,  I  may,  without  presumption,  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  joining  in  the  ex- 
pression of  congratulation  on  your  most  honourable,  because  unanimous,  re-election, 
for  the  sixth  time,  to  the  chair  of  this  House.  This  is  a  dignity  valuable  to  any 
man,  constituting  him,  as  it  does,  the  first  commoner  in  the  country :  but  to  you  it 
is,  I  know,  more  valuable,  as  it  enables  you  to  continue  that  career  of  public  use- 
fulness, in  which  you  have  already  so  highly  distinguished  yourself.  Sir,  I  con- 
gratulate you,  not  only  on  your  re-election  but  on  all  the  circumstances  attending 
that  event.  I  well  remember,  fourteen  years  ago,  my  right  hon.  friend  by  whom 
you  were  this  day  proposed,  entering  into  an  honourable  competition  with  you  for 
the  chair ;  and,  although  your  competitor,  prophesying,  that  if  the  House  should 
select  you  for  the  high  station,  experience  would  justify  their  choice.  Of  this  I  am 
satisfied,  that  the  same  honourable  spirit  which  induced  him  to  utter  that  prediction 
renders  him  among  the  foremost  to  rejoice  in  its  complete  fulfilment.  With  charac- 
teristic diffidence,  you  have  attributed  the  successful  discharge  of  your  duties  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  House  in  your  efforts.  This  declaration,  however,  although  un- 
intentionally, involves  the  highest  compliment  to  yourself.  For  the  co-operation 
of  the  House  has  arisen  from  their  respect  for  your  integrity,  and  from  their  admira- 
tion of  the  promptitude  and  justice  of  your  decisions,  the  firmness  with  which  you 
have  enforced  those  decisions,  and  the  courtesy  which  has  deprived  that  firmness 
of  all  the  harshness  of  character  which  might  have  diminished  its  effect.  The  able 
speeches  which  have  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  and  hon.  gentlemen  who  have 
preceded  me,  render  it  totally  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  these  points;  but  I  could 
not  refuse  myself  the  gratification  of  bearing  my  personal  and  public  testimony  to 
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your  merits,  and  of  offering  my  congratulations,  not  alone  to  you,  Sir,  but  to 
parliament,  that,  assembled  as  it  is  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty  and 
importance,  is  enabled  once  more  to  avail  itself  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  your 
services. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


ADDRESS,  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 
June  26,  1831. 

The  speaker  having  read  to  the  House  a  copy  of  the  King's  speech,  on  the  opening 
of  the  Session,  Mr.  Cliarles  Pelham  moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  in  answer.  Sir 
J.  B.  Johnstone  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Speaker  having  read  the  address,  and  put  the  question, 

Sir  Robekt  Peel  rose,  and  commenced  by  observing,  that  he  had  waited  for 
some  moments,  in  hopes  some  other  gentleman  would  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  sentiments,  on  the  important  lopics  adverted  to  in  his  Majesty's  speech, 
and  in  the  address  proposed  in  answer  to  it.  Such  not  being  the  case,  however, 
and  no  gentleman  having  manifested  his  desire  to  address  the  House,  he  could  not 
permit  the  discussion  to  pass  by  without  making  a  few  observations.  It  was  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  him  that  he  was  enabled  to  concur  in  the  address  which  had 
been  moved  and  seconded.  It  was  at  all  times  important  that  the  first  meeting  of 
parliament  should  be  characterised  by  moderation,  and  the  absence  of  an  acrimonious 
spirit,  which  might  be  inferred  by  an  unanimous  adoption  of  the  address.  But  if 
this  display  of  unanimity  were  desirable  at  all  times,  it  was  peculiarly  so  at  present; 
when  it  was  above  all  things  desirable,  that  the  House  should  ex])ress  its  sincere 
loyalty  and  respect,  in  language  in  which  no  material  division  of  opinion  should  be 
elicited.  He  rejoiced,  therefore,  unaffectedly,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  so 
framed  the  speech  and  the  address,  that  he  could  with  perfect  satisfaction  acquiesce 
in  the  latter.  If  it  had  been  proposed  or  intended  to  introduce  into  the  address  topics 
intended  to  extract  a  pledge  from  the  House  or  to  provoke  a  difference  of  opinion,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  a  different  course  would  have  been  pursued.  He  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  would,  in  that  case,  have  given  the  House  an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pledge  it  was  called  upon  to 
make,  by  recurring  to  a  practice  which  prevailed  some  years  since,  of  putting  the 
House  in  possession  of  the  speech  the  day  before  the  House  was  called  upon  to  answer 
it  by  the  address.  Knowing  that  the  noble  lord,  and  the  members  of  his  Majesty's 
government,  had  constantly  contended  for  the  adoption  of  the  practice  to  which  he 
had  referred,  he  was  sure  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  never  call  upon  the  House  to 
enter  into  any  pledge  without  giving  it  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  extent  and 
nature  of  that  pledge.  He  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  that  course  which  his 
Majesty's  government  had  adopted  in  keeping  the  speech  and  the  address  as  secret  as 
possible,  till  they  were  promulgated  in  parliament;  and  he  hoped  they  would  follow 
this  up  by  plainly  avowing,  that  it  was  not  in  their  intention  to  induce  any  member 
of  parliament,  by  voting  for  the  address,  to  pledge  himself  to  any  particular  course 
to  be  hereafter  pursued.  Of  course  the  speech  and  address  divided  themselves  into 
the  two  great  topics  of  the  foreign  policy  and  internal  economy  of  our  administra- 
tion. There  were  many  reasons  which  would  induce  him  to  abstain  from  eniering 
into  any  discussion  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  In  the  first  place,  he  had 
not  that  information  before  him  which  would  be  necessary  to  render  his  observations 
complete;  and  to  him  it  appeared  that  the  general  state  of  affairs  on  the  continent 
was  such,  tliat  every  well-wisher  of  his  country  must  be  most  anxious  to  do  and  say 
nothing  which  would  affect  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and,  of  course,  to  avoid  every 
discussion  till  the  House  were  in  possession  of  full  and  accurate  information.  In  office 
and  out  of  office  that  principle  of  maintaining  peace  should  be  looted  to  by  every 
British  statesman  ;  and  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  should  never  cease  to  lament  if  any  word 
escaped  from  him  calculated  to  contravene  the  wise  intentions  in  this  respect  of  his 
Majesty's  governnicnt.  Another  reason  which  prevented  him  from  indulging  iu 
any  observatioss  on  the  foreign  policy  cf  the  country  was,  the  absence,  the  necessary 
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absence,  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  who  presided  over  the  foreign  depart- 
ment. He  presumed  it  would  be  admitted,  that  it  would  be  improper  and  inexpedient 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  foreign  politics,  during  the  absence  of  the  noble  lord, 
peculiarly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  that  department.  If  that  were  the  case,  it 
would  be  equally  clear,  that  the  House  would  continue  subject  to  that  inconvenience 
whilst  the  noble  lord  remained  without  a  seat.  If  it  were  not  desirable  then  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  on  matters  connected  with  a  particular  department,  whilst  the 
person  mainly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  it  was  absent,  did  it  not  strike  every- 
one how  great  an  advantage  it  was  to  a  government,  to  have  the  power  of  effecting 
the  return  of  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  how  inconvenient  and 
injurious  to  the  public  service  it  must  be,  to  have  the  discussion  of  the  business  of  a 
particular  department  suspended  until  the  head  of  that  department  were  returned  for 
some  populous  place ;  for  in  order  to  get  into  that  House  his  noble  friend  (Lord 
Palmerston)  now  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department,  would  hardly  think  it  fitting 
or  expedient  to  knock  at  some  of  the  places  named  in  Schedule  A  or  Schedule  B. 
No  writ  could,  indeed,  be  moved  for  during  a  fortnight,  and  if  his  noble  friend  passed 
Friday  next  without  knocking  at  Schedule  A  or  Schedule  B,  he  might  be  pre- 
vented from  availing  himself  of  the  opening  which  they  afforded,  and  find  them 
closed  against  him.  If  his  noble  friend,  however,  should  present  himself  at  one  of 
those  inconsiderable  boroughs  to  get  returned,  it  would  present  some  practical 
proof — looking  to  the  workings  of  the  system,  and  looking  to  the  opportunity 
which  those  boroughs  had  hitherto  afforded  to  the  Crown  to  return  the  members 
of  administration — that  the  existence  of  such  a  power  of  returning  members  was 
not  altogether  without  its  use.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  would  afford 
some  proof,  looking  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  system,  that  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  those  boroughs  could  not  take  place  without  warranting  some  apprehen*- 
sion  that  the  government  might  find  it  difficult  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country.  lie  knew  it  was  said,  that  in  future  all  ministers  would  be  so  popular 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  returned  for  a  populous  place;  but 
the  deliberations  of  parliament  often  had  reference  to  periods  of  great  public  ex- 
citement. In  making  these  observations,  he  had  no  wish  to  anticipate  the  debate 
on  the  Reform  Bill.  What  he  had  said  arose  naturally  from  the  absence  of  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department,  and,  to  give  the  best  proof  that 
his  reference  to  this  subject  was  not  deliberate,  he  would  at  once  relinquish  it. 
He  wished,  however,  then  to  observe,  though  he  should  not  enter  into  the  topics 
relating  to  foreign  affairs,  alluded  to  in  the  address,  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
he  should  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  doing  so  at  some  future  period.  He  could 
not  view  the  policy  adopted  with  respect  to  Portugal  and  Holland — two  countries 
which  had  been  long  the  peculiar  objects  of  British  poHcy,  without  interest  and 
anxiety.  He  rejoiced  to  see  the  great  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  foreign  states  steadily  adhered  to;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  rejoiced  to  see 
an  exception  to  that  great  principle  clearly  stated  in  his  Majesty's  speech.  Absti- 
nence from  all  internal  interference  with  foreign  countries  was  perfectly  right,  unless 
when  that  interference  was  rendered  necessary  to  preserve  the  interests  of  our  own  or 
of  other  countries.  Many  circumstances  affecting  the  security  and  peace  of  other 
countries  would  justify  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  there- 
fore he  rejoiced  to  see  the  rule  laid  down  with  a  proper  exception.  He  rejoiced  par- 
ticularly at  thitt  part  of  the  king's  speech  which  related  to  Belgium,  and  said,  "  The 
most  complete  agi-eement  continues  to  subsist  between  the  powers  whose  plenipo- 
tentiaries have  been  engaged  in  the  conferences  of  London.  The  principle  on  which 
those  conferences  have  been  conducted,  has  been  that  of  not  interfering  with  the  rio-ht 
of  the  people  of  Belgium  to  regulate  their  internal  affairs,"  because  it  abated  the 
apprehension  he  must  otherwise  have  felt  at  a  recent  interference  on  the  part  of  France 
in  the  affairs  of  Portugal.  He  trusted  a  satisfactory  explanation  would  be  given  on 
that  subject — he  expected  as  much  from  the  present  enlightened  government  of 
France,  which  having  loudly  protested  against  foreign  interposition  would  not,  he 
was  sure,  set  an  example  of  violating  the  rules  it  called  on  other  governments  to 
follow;  but  at  present  the  interference  to  which  he  alluded  seemed  to  come  strictly 
within  the  rule  of  an  interference  in  domestic  affairs.  From  the  conduct  of  the 
Portuguese  government  he  could  readily  believe  that  the  measures  pursued  might  be 
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satisfactorily  accounted  for;  but  it  now  only  appeared  that  the  release  of  a  French 
subject  was  demanded,  who  had  been  regularly  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  punished 
by  a  competent  tribunal;  and  not  only  the  release  of  the  prisoner,  but  the  dismissal 
of  his  judges.  If  a  case  of  necessity  were  not  established,  this  would  appear  to  be 
slrictly  a  case  of  domestic  interference;  and  it  was  not  because  the  king  or  the 
government  of  Portugal  was  unpopular  that  such  a  precedent  was  the  less  dangerous. 
The  dismissal  of  the  judges  was  demanded;  and  to  justify  such  a  demand,  and  pre- 
vent such  a  demand  from  becoming  a  precedent,  he  hoped  a  case  of  great  emergency 
would  be  made  out.  With  reference  to  the  domestic  policy  of  this  country,  the  only 
topic  alluded  to  in  the  king's  speech  which  was  likely  to  excite  a  division  of  opinion, 
was  the  reference  to  the  question  of  reform.  The  address  in  answer  to  the  speech, 
however,  was  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  that  any  man,  whatever  might  be  his 
opinions  on  reform,  could  agree  to  it.  He  was  warranted  in  presuming  from  this 
that  government  did  not  mean,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  pledge  the  house  on  that 
question.  On  a  proper  occasion  he  should  be  prepared  fully  to  state  his  opinion  on 
that  most  im[)ortant  subject.  He  joined  with  the  mover  and  seconder  in  hoping  that 
it  would  be  discussed  with  a  moderation  suited  to  the  subject.  At  the  same  time  he 
should  be  compromising  his  own  opinion,  and  suppressing  the  truth,  if  he  agreed 
with  all  the  hon.  mover  and  seconder  had  said  relative  to  the  circumstances  attending 
the  late  dissolution  of  parliament.  He  did  not  mean  to  question  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  He  did  not  go  the  length 
of  some  men  deeply  versed  in  the  principles  of  the  constitution  as  to  this  subject.  Ir 
1807,  Lord  Holland  quoted  an  opinion  of  Lord  Somers,  which  went  to  prove  that  it 
was  that  great  man's  opinion,  that  it  was  almost  illegal  to  dissolve  a  parliament  during 
a  session.  The  noble  lord  who  quoted  this  opinion  had  not  gone  so  far — he  only 
quoted  it  to  prove  that  there  was  a  material  difference  between  dissolving  the  par- 
liament in  and  out  of  session.  For  his  own  part  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
such  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  was  illegal,  or  even  questionable.  In  point  of 
right,  he  admitted  that  the  prerogative  was  properly  exercised;  nay,  he  went  further, 
he  could  well  believe,  that  his  Majesty's  ministry,  finding  the  bill  they  had  introduced 
carried  by  the  smallest  possible  majority,  and,  judging  from  that  and  the  subsequent 
divisions,  that  the  result  would  prove  unfavourable  to  their  opinions,  had  properly 
determined  to  resort  to  a  dissolution  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  people.  Believing 
all  this,  and  not  questioning  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve,  nor  the  right  of  his 
Majesty's  government  to  advise  the  Crown  to  dissolve,  yet  he  did  question  the  policy 
both  of  the  time  and  the  manner  of  the  dissolution.  He  did  not  consider  this  a 
matter  of  light  concern.  Foreseeing  the  times  that  were  approaching,  in  the  event 
of  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  that  House,  he  felt  that  the  time  and  manner  of 
the  dissolution  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  most  ill-chosen.  It  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  state  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  though  it  might  be  unpopular.  He  regretted  that 
his  opinions  on  this  subject  were  unpopular;  but  no  man  attached  to  his  country 
could  always  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Every  man  was  entitled  to  enter- 
tain his  own  opinion,  even  though  he  held  that  opinion  in  common  with  but  a  small 
minority.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  he  should  not  be  the  less  considered  the  true  friend 
of  his  country,  when  he  fairly  avowed  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  late  dissolu- 
tion. Admitting  that,  with  their  views,  ministers  were  justified  in  recommending  a 
dissolution,  yet  he  repeated,  that  he  could  never  see  the  necessity  for  adopting  that 
measure  at  the  time,  and  under  the  circumstances  which  then  existed.  What  were 
the  consequences  of  this  measure  at  that  moment?  One  consequence  was,  the  re- 
mission of  various  taxes,  without  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  solely  on  the 
authority  of  the  department  connected  with  t!ie  taxes.  Those  were  precedents  not 
of  light  importance.  Those  who  differed  with  him  as  to  the  question  of  reform,  and 
even  as  to  the  question  of  dissolution,  would  j'et  agree  with  him  that  such  precedents, 
though  sanctioned  by  a  majority,  were  not  the  less  to  be  dreaded.  That  the  course 
adopted  in  this  case  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  many,  was  an  additional 
reason  for  calling  the  attention  of  parliament  to  the  subject.  Without  the  authority 
of  parliament,  the  duties  on  coals,  slates,  and,  he  believed,  on  barilla,  had  been  re- 
mitted [a  laugh].  It  might  excite  a  smile,  but  such  he  believed  was  the  fact,  and 
if  it  were  a  fact  that  acts  of  parliament  imposed  those  duties,  and  that  a  department 
of  government  had  set  them  aside,  he  contended  that  it  was  not  a  light  precedent  in 
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these  times  of  ^reat  changes.  If  the  department  had  the  power  of  appealing  to  par- 
liament, and  did  not  appeal,  the  precedent  was  still  more  important.  He  might  be 
told  that,  in  the  case  of  coals,  bonds  were  given  to  indemnify  the  government  for  the 
loss  of  duty,  if  parliament  did  not  agree  to  the  reduction.  The  retail  dealer,  how- 
ever, sold  on  the  presumption  of  a  reduction  of  duty;  and  it  would  be  impossible, 
upon  any  principle  of  equity,  to  call  on  the  wholesale  dealer  to  pay  the  duty.  Now, 
as  to  the  article  of  slates.  It  was  well  known  that  duties  were  often  imposed  on 
some  articles  with  reference  to  other  articles,  and,  therefore,  it  was  injuring  the 
interests  of  the  dealers  in  some  articles,  to  take  off  the  duty  on  others  without  enquiry 
or  discussion.  Respecting  all  the  duties  remitted  on  the  articles  to  which  he  had 
referred,  he  confessed  he  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  proceeding  as  the  government 
had  done — acting  without  any  discussion  in  parliament,  or  any  vote  of  approval  by 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  looking  at  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  unauthorised 
by  act  of  parliament,  the  least  he  could  say  of  it  was,  that  it  v/as  a  dangerous 
precedent.  His  Majesty's  ministers  had  no  authority  to  remit  these  duties  without 
the  sanction  of  parliament,  and,  though  he  could  not  assert  that  the  present  instance 
was  of  itself  pregnant  with  danger,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  such  a  practice  might 
lead  to  bad  consequences,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  doing  away  with  the  impression,  that  on  future  occasions  such 
a  course  might  be  repeated.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  some  step  would  be  taken 
at  the  instance  of  his  Majesty's  government,  to  obtain  the  proper  authority  for  the 
proceedings  to  which  they  had  resorted,  and  to  diminish,  in  some  degree,  the 
danger  of  the  precedent  which  was  furnished  by  their  acts.  That  danger  was  not 
diminished  by  the  reductions  in  question  being  popular.  What  security  could  the 
public  creditor  have  for  the  payment  of  his  dividends,  if  the  ministers  could  dispense 
with  the  duties  which  the  parliament  had  imposed  ?  He  (Sir  R.  Peel),  thought 
that  the  remission  of  those  duties  ought  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  if  it  had  given 
rise  to  no  other  inconvenience  than  the  bad  precedent.  There  was  another  subject 
which  he  found  himself  equally  called  upon  to  blame,  and  that  was,  the  dissolving 
of  parliament  without  renewing  the  Act  against  Dangerous  Associations.  He  would 
not  say  whether  or  not  such  an  act  were  necessary,  though  the  disturbances  subse- 
quent to  the  dissolution  might  justify  such  an  assertion  ;  but,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
pass  the  act,  it  was  equally  necessary  to  renew  it,  when  the  disturbances  which  had 
given  rise  to  it  had  not  yet  subsided.  On  that  part  of  the  subject,  however,  he 
would  not  dwell,  because  there  was  another  part  of  more  importance;  and  that  was, 
that  prosecutions  which  had  been  commenced  on  the  authority  of  that  act  had  not 
been  carried  into  effect,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  government,  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  to  apply  for  a  continuation  of  the  law,  in  order  to  carry  these 
into  effect.  He  had  another  complaint  against  the  government  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, because  the  evil  of  which  he  complained  was  one  which  related,  not  only 
to  the  peace  of  Ireland,  but  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  empire.  He  thought  it  was 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  government,  when  such  an  important  subject  as  the 
remodelling  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  representation 
of  the  people,  was  in  agitation — it  was  particularly  incumbent  on  them,  as  men  to 
whom  the  best  interests  of  the  country  were  intrusted,  and  who  were  bound  to  look 
to  its  permanent  welfare,  to  avoid  any  additional  cause  of  excitement  beyond  those 
which,  at  this  time,  but  too  extensively  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform.  He  must  therefore  say,  that  it  was  neither  political  nor  just,  nor  consistent 
with  truth,  for  ministers  to  tell  the  people  of  England,  that  they  had  advised  his 
Majesty  to  dissolve  parliament  because  the  House  of  Commons  had  refused  the 
supplies.  One  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  at  least,  had  declared  this ;  and  it  had 
been  repeated  so  often  in  other  quarters,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
government  had  considered  themselves  justified  in  dissolving  parliament  on  the 
ground  that  the  supplies  had  been  refused.  A  noble  lord,  and  the  right  hon.  baronet 
opposite  (Sir  James  Graham),  had  told  their  constituents  that  the  stoppage  of  the 
supplies  was  the  cause  of  the  dissolution.  If  this  statement  were  consistent  with 
fact — and  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  it — he  would  only  say  he  would  not  complain 
of  the  statement,  but  he  doubted  the  reasoning,  because  he  believed  his  Majesty's 
government  had  determined  to  dissolve  parliament  before  the  vote  was  come  to  which 
was  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dissolution.     He  believed  th.e  fact  was,  that  ministers 
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had  resolved  on  a  dissolution  immediately  after  General  Gascoyne's  motion  was  car- 
ried, and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  htid  materially 
influenced  or  hastened  their  decision.  A  motion  for  an  adjournment  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  never  could  be  construed  into  a  fixed  and  premeditated  determina- 
tion to  frustrate  the  plans  of  government.  He  had  only  to  appeal  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  who  night  after  night  had  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  question 
on  a  vote  of  supply,  without  any  intention  on  his  part  of  defeating  or  thwarting 
ministers.  If  such,  therefore,  were  not  the  fact — and  on  this  point,  he  had  no  doubt 
— was  it  consistent  for  enlightened  statesmen  to  throw  an  additional  cause  of  excite- 
ment among  the  people,  already  so  much  excited  ?  Now,  he  would  state  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  the  vote  of  Friday  night  that  caused  the  dissolution,  for  the 
noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  letter  written  to  some  of  his  con- 
stituents, stated  that  the  determination  had  been  taken  on  Thursday  morning.  If 
such  were  the  fact,  the  noble  lord  must  admit  that  the  vote  of  Friday  night  could  not 
cause  the  dissolution,  and  that  the  government  was  to  blame  in  creating  an  additional 
cause  of  excitement,  by  asserting  that  the  House  had  refused  the  supplies.  The 
two  hon.  gentlemen  wlio  had  moved  and  seconded  the  address,  had  stated  that  the 
dissolution  was  received  with  unanimous  approbation,  and  that  the  result  of  the 
general  election  was  deciBive  of  the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  hon.  member  who 
had  moved  the  address  had  made  a  statement  which  he  would  not  criticise  too 
severely  in  so  young  a  member.  He  had  stated  that  seventy-two  members  for 
counties,  and  forty  for  populous  towns,  had  distinctly  pledged  themselves  for  the 
Reform  Bill  of  last  session.  Now,  if  this  were  the  fact — if  112  members  should 
persist  in  contending  for  that  bill,  and  that  bill  only — he  believed  ministers  would 
find  themselves  placed  in  rather  an  inconvenient  situation.  He  would  now  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  wording  of  his  Majesty's  speech,  and  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  Reform  Bill.  In  that  he  most  perfectly  acquiesced, 
because  it  was  a  censure  on  the  last  bill,  and  a  just  compliment  to  the  future  bill. 
The  words  to  which  he  referred  were  "  confident  that  in  any  measures  which  you 
may  propose  for  its  adjustment,  you  will  carefully  adhere  to  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  by  which  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  authority  of 
both  Houses  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  are  equally 
secured."  This  he  must  regard  as  a  severe  rebuke  to  those  who,  in  no  unequivocal 
language,  declared  the  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
Lords — who,  in  point  of  fact,  said  that  the  Lords  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  part  of  the  speech  he  regarded  as  a 
compliment  to  the  future  bill,  and  a  severe  censure  on  tho^e  who  held  such  language. 
He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  when  he  compared  the  speech  at  the  close  of  the 
session  with  that  which  had  been  just  read.  In  the  speech  of  last  session  there  was 
certainly  a  good  deal  of  similarity  of  expression  on  the  topics  of  reform,  though  a 
material  difference  in  one  or  two  instances.  He  would  read  that  part  of  the  speech 
in  order  that  the  House  might  judge  more  correctly  of  the  alteration  which  had  been 
made.  His  Majesty  then  said: — "I  have  been  induced  to  resort  to  this  measure  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  my  people,  in  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  most 
constitutionally  and  authentically  expressed,  on  the  expediency  of  making  such  changes 
in  the  representation  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  require,  and  which,  founded  upon 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution,  may  tend  at  once  to  uphold  the  just 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  to  give  security  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people."  But  the  language  of  the  speech  of  this  session  is  of  a  more  decisive  charac- 
ter, and  calls  upon  parliament  to  adhere  carefull}'  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
the  constitution,  by  which  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  authority  of  both  Houses 
of  parliament,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  are  equally  secured.  He 
did  hope,  therefore,  that  those  important  words  had  not  been  lightly  or  inconsiderately 
adopted;  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  government  to  make  some  essential  and 
important  alterations  in  the  bill  of  last  session,  which  might  render  it  more  consistent 
with  the  constitution,  the  maintenance  of  which  was  not  for  the  exclusive  interest 
of  parliament  or  the  Crown,  but  also  for  the  security  and  permanent  welfare  of  the 
people.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  opinion  wluch  he  had  formed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  was  different  from  that  formed  by  the  majority  of  the  people;  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  he,  and  those  who  coincided  in  opinion  with  him,  should 
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submissively  give  up  tlieir  opinions  to  the  opinions  of  the  people  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  not  to  be  swayed  by  popular  clamour,  but  to  look 
prospectively  to  the  future  interests  of  the  country;  and  it  was  equally  their  duty 
respectfully  to  express  their  opinions.  If  the  minority  were  thus  to  give  way  to  the 
majority,  he  was  afraid  that  this  would  put  an  end  to  all  discussion,  and  that  such  a 
deference  to  public  opinion  would  only  prevent  them  from  performing  faithfully 
those  duties  which  they  were  bound  to  perform  as  representatives  of  the  people,  lie 
v/as  not,  however,  surprised  at  such  an  expression  of  public  opinion,  because  he  was 
certain  that,  if  the  same  means  were  used  on  any  question,  the  result  would  be  the 
same. — He  feared  that  the  same  consequences  would  invariably  follow,  in  all  times 
and  places,  when  the  questions  referred  to  popular  interests,  and  to  that  necessary 
control  over  the  people  which  was  established  solely  for  their  welfare  and  security. 
He  feared,  if  the  same  indiscreet  use  of  the  first  name  in  the  country  were  resorted  to 
on  any  occasion,  that  the  same  consequences  would  follow,  and  the  more  decidedly 
if  the  popular  excitement  should  be  directed  against  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
No  one  was  more  ready  than  he  to  admit  that  the 'country  had  been  subjected  to 
severe  distress,  and  that,  on  account  of  long  wars,  and  too  lavish  expenditure  of 
public  money,  the  springs  of  industry  had  been  crippled;  but  he  would  caution  those 
who  represented  the  people,  and  who  had  some  power  in  influencing  their  opinions, 
against  turning  their  attention  from  the  real  cause  of  the  distress  to  others  which 
had  no  connection  with  it.  They  were  but  too  much  disposed  to  look  with  suspicion 
on  any  government;  and  it  would  not  improve  their  opinion  of  the  present  govern- 
ment if  they  found  in  the  end  that  they  bad  been  deceived  as  to  the  true  causes  of 
their  distress.  He  would  admit  again,  that  the  public  opinioli  was  contrary  to  his 
opinion;  but  still  he  would  not  give  up  his  opinion,  because  he  thought  he  was  by 
the  course  he  pursued,  consulting  the  true  and  permanent  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity; and  he  doubted  not  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  people,  by  experience, 
would  admit  that  those  who  now  entertained  such  unpopular  opinions  were  not  the 
least  faithful  or  the  least  judicious  advisers. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  but  no  amendment  was  proposed,  and  the  motion  in 
favour  of  the  address  was  agreed  to,  nemine  contradiccnte. 
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June  24,  1831. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  following  sentence  from  his  Majesty's 
speech  on  the  opening  of  the  session  was  read  by  the  clerk, — 

"  Having  had  recourse  to  that  measure,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sense 
of  my  people  on  the  expediency  of  a  reform  in  the  representation,  I  have  now  to  re- 
commend that  important  question  to  your  earliest  and  most  attentive  consideration, 
confident,  that  in  any  measures  which  you  may  prepare  for  its  adjustment,  you  will 
carefully  adhere  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution,  by  which  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  authority  of  both  Houses  of  parliament,  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  are  equally  secured." 

Lord  John  Russell  then  propounded  his  scheme  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  con- 
cluded by  moving,  in  the  name  of  the  government,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  the  representation  of  England  and  Wales. 

Sir  Robert  Peei.  said,  that  his  sole  object  in  rising  on  the  present  occasion  was  to 
make  a  few  observations  tending,  as  he  thought,  to  promote  the  convenience  of  the 
House  in  this  discussion.  He  trusted  that  his  so  limiting  himself  at  present,  would 
not  prevent  him  from  entering  more  fully  into  the  subject  on  another  occasion,  on  the 
ground  that  the  strict  forms  of  the  House  would  not  allow  him  to  speak  to  the  ques- 
tion twice.  He  thought  the  noble  lord  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  bill  could  be 
committed  without  a  lengthened  discussion,  in  which  the  sense  of  the  House  should 
be  pronounced.  The  noble  lord  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  stated  that 
he  had  answered  the  objections  to  which  his  bill  is  liable.  But  he  trusted,  that  the 
noble  lord  would  allow  gentlemen  upon  that  side  of  the  House  to  state  their  objections 
themselves.    At  the  same  time  he  assured  the  noble  lord  and  the  House,  that  he  had 
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no  wish  but  that  the  measure  should  be  fully  and  fairly  discussed,  both  as  to  its 
principles  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  would  involve  the  interests  of  this 
country.     He  was  willing  to  have  this  discussion,  and  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.    He  remembered  that  in  the  last  session  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill  without  opposition ;  and  although  there  was  no  apparent 
alteration  made  in  the  bill,  and  he  for  one  was  prepared  already  to  record  his  vote, 
yet  he  recollected  that  many  members  of  the  present  parliament  had  not  heard  the 
former  discussion  upon  the  bill.     Nor  could  he  but  bear  in  mind  also  that  the  sub- 
ject of  reform  had  been  especially  recommended  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  House 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  called  on  parliament  to  give  it  an  early  and 
full  deliberation.     He  was  willing  to  waive  all  opposition  to  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill,  if  that  were  the  opinion  of  those  around  him.     From  the  experience  of  the  last 
session  he  was  of  opinion,  that  a  debate,  on  which  it  is  understood  that  there  shall 
be  no  division,  was  productive  of  great  inconvenience,  and,  therefore,  as  there  was 
not  now  to  be  a  division,  he  thought  it  much  better  that  there  should  not  be  a  debate. 
If  they  were  now  to  commence  a  discussion,  it  might  be  protracted  for  six  or  seven 
nights,  as  before,  without  an  object.     Wishing  the  bill,  for  these  reasons,  to  be  then 
read,  and  discussed  on  another  night,  he  would  forego  even  the  temptation  to  reply 
which  the  noble  lord's  sarcasms  held  out  to  him.     He  should  allow  all  the  sarcastic 
allusions  of  the  noble  lord  to  pass  without  notice,  as  any  reply  to  his  speech  would 
lead  to  a  discussion.     He  wished  only  to  request,  that  if  he  were  silent  respecting 
the  bill  on  that  occasion,  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  he  concurred  in  any  of  the 
noble  lord's  conclusions  from  his  arguments,  or  adopted  his  inferences  from  history. 
He  thought  that  one  free  and  full  discussion  on  the  principle  of  the  bill  would  be 
sufficient  previously  to  going  into  the  committee.    He  spoke  as  an  individual;  but  he 
would  say,  that  nothing  siiould  hinder  him  from  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
the  second  reading.     As  he  waived  all  opposition  to  the  first  reading,  he  hoped  the 
noble  lord  would  allow  a  fair  and  sufficient  interval  to  elapse  before  the  second  read- 
ing, so  as  to  give  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  now  first  heard  the  principles  of  the  bill 
stated,  time  for  full  deliberation.    The  noble  lord  had  thought  proper  to  make  a  speech 
of  two  hours'  length ;  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  did  not  complain  of  it ;  but  he  thought  that 
it  showed  the  subject  to  be  one  which  called  for  grave  deliberation.     He,  therefore, 
hoped  the  noble  lord  would  give  the  House  an  opportunity  of  complying  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Crown,  by  carefully  considering  the  reform  upon  which  they 
should  decide.     He  hoped  also,  that  before  the  House  was  called  on  to  come  to  a 
decision  on  the  bill  to  b3  read  a  first  time  that  evening,  they  shoidd  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill  for  reforming  the  representation  of  Ire- 
land.    To  that  bill  the  noble  lord,  in  his  speech  that  evening,  made  no  allusion. 
Although  the  Irish  bill  was  not  brought  in  during  the  last  session  till  after  the  Eng- 
lish bill  was  read  a  second  time,  yet  the  House  was  made  fully  aware  of  the  changes 
intended  to  be  made  in  the  representation  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.     He  did  not 
mean  to  insist  that  all  the  details  of  the  bill  should  be  minutely  explained ;  but  he 
at  the  same  time,  thought  it  essential  that  they  should  he  informed  of  the  chief 
points  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  bills,  before  they  decided  upon  the  English  bill,  which 
was  in  fact  but  a  part  of  one  whole  subject,  to  complete  which  the  other  bills  were 
necessary.    The  speech  of  liis  Majesty  had  not  particularly  directed  their  attention  to 
the  representation  of  England,  but  generally  to  that  of  the  whole  people,  including 
of  course  Ireland  and  Scotland.     If,  therefore,  the  House  would  keep  the  promise 
to  which  the  address  now  pledged  it,  to  take  the  representation  of  the  whole  people 
into  its  early  and  careful  consideration,  the  English  bill  could  not  be  discussed  until 
the  House  was  in  possession  of  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  bills.     He  did 
not  desire  that  those  bills  should  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  English  bill ;  but  that 
they  should  be  known  to  the  House  before  it  came  to  any  conclusion  or  decision 
upon  the  latter.     He  concluded  by  expressing  his  hope  that  he  had  confined  himself 
within  the  limits  which  he  had  prescribed  at  the  commencement  of  his  remarks,  and 
by  requesting  the  noble  lord  to  name  a  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  suffi- 
ciently distant  to  allow  of  full  deliberation,  and  not  too  late  for  strict  compliance 
with  the  king's  recommendation,   that  they  should   give   the   subject  their  early 
attention. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  anxious  to  do  what  the  House  wished,  and  would  there- 
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fore  propose,  that  the  bill  to  be  brought  in  should  be  read  a  second  time  on  Thurs- 
day next.  As  to  the  bills  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  he  did  not  think  that  it  would 
be  convenient  to  bring  them  in  at  present,  considering  the  state  of  parliamentary 
business.  The  bill  for  altering  the  representation  of  Ireland  would  be  submitted  to 
the  House  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  that  for  Scotland 
by  the  Lord  Advocate,  giving  due  notice  of  their  intentions ;  and  whenever  his 
Majesty's  ministers  should  see  that  the  state  of  public  business  gave  an  opportunity 
for  their  introduction  they  would  be  brought  in. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  supposed,  that  he  could  give  rise  to  so  much  difference  of 
opinion,  by  proposing  that  which  he  considered  an  amicable  arrangement.  He 
thought  that  the  first  thing  to  be  looked  for  respecting  a  measure  making  in  the 
constitution  the  important  changes  contemplated  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  was  a 
minute  understanding  of  all  its  bearings.  If,  therefore,  the  majority  of  the  House 
agreed  with  him,  he  should  propose,  firstly,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  on 
Monday  se'nnight.  If  they  began  on  that  day  the  discussion  might  be  completed, 
uninterrupted  by  Saturday  and  Sunday.  He  would  also  repeat  his  hope  that  the 
government, who  must  be  themselves  awareoftheirown  intentions  respecting  Ireland, 
should  not  make  them  a  secret  to  the  House ;  because  it  was  impossible  fuUy  to 
judge  of  the  English  bill,  without  knowing  in  what  manner  the  representation  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  would  be  adjusted.  He  wished  to  assure  the  noble  lord,  that 
when  he  made  those  remarks,  he  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  without 
any  preliminary  acerbity  of  feeling. 

After  some  remarks  by  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Stanley,  leave  was  given  to  bring 
in  the  bill. 
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June  28,  1831. 

In  a  debate  which  arose  out  of  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  from 
certain  members  of  the  working  classes,  of  the  National  Political  Union,  in  Mary- 
le-bone  lane,  complaining  of  the  restriction  which  particular  taxes  now  imposed 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  Press, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  heard,  with  great  satisfaction,  from  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  filled  the  high  situation  of  Attorney-general,  so  complete  a  denial  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  and  the  learned  and  hon.  gentleman 
the  representative  of  Kerry — that  let  what  might  be  published,  no  law  was  ne- 
cessary to  check  it — it  might  find  its  level  by  means  of  free  discussion — all  encou- 
ragements to  blasphemy  might  pass  unnoticed  by  the  law,  and  that  confidence 
might  be  reposed  in  the  progress  of  public  opinion.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  his  Majesty's  Attorney-general,  had  said,  that  he  never  would  consent 
that  government  should  lose  the  power  of  checking  such  crimes  by  law,  and  of 
punishing  the  instigators ;  and  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  agreed  with  the  learned  gentleman 
in  that  opinion  ;  as  he  also  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  law  on  such  occasions 
ought  not  to  be  called  into  operation  too^frequently,  and  without  the  exercise  of 
great  caution  and  circumspection.  He  protested  against  the  extraordinary,  absurd, 
and  wicked  doctrine  held  in  these  publications,  and  espoused  by  some  hon.  mem- 
bers, that  in  no  case  ought  government  to  prosecute.  The  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex had  said,  that  prosecutions  in  many  cases  made  the  fortunes  of  the  individuals 
prosecuted,  and  that  the  fact  of  additional  publicity  being  given  to  the  original 
matter  was  to  be  considered  ;  but  the  learned  gentleman  opposite,  by  availing  himself 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  had  effected  his  object  without  inflicting  upon  the  public  the  mis- 
chief of  giving  publicity  to  the  objectionable  matter.  It  must  be  most  painful  to 
any  officer  of  the  Cro\vn  to  appear  to  connive  at  such  a  person  as  Carlile  and  his  in- 
famous publications ;  but  the  Attorney-general  had  judged  between  the  evil  of  per- 
petual prosecutions  and  of  his  apparent  connivance,  and  he  had  been  satisfied  that 
more  advantage  was  to  be  derived  to  the  public  from  this  apparent  indifference  or 
connivance,  than  from  a  series  of  improvident  prosecutions.  The  pubhcations 
alluded  to  were  calculated  to  rouse  the  just  indignation  of  society.     Wlien  windows 
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were  broken  by  a  riotous  mob,  it  was  insinuated  that  persons  adverse  to  reform  had 
joined  the  crowd,  and  had  eti'ected  the  mischief,  in  order  to  cast  an  obloquy  on  the 
other  party ;  and  now  that  these  infamous  publications  were  set  forth  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  authors,  up  rose  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster,  and 
insinuated  that  other  parties  were  at  the  bottom  of  these  works.  The  hon.  baronet 
must  be  aware  that  tlie  persons  whose  names  were  put  to  the  publications  were  the 
authors  of  them.  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  called  himself  the  great  ad- 
vocate for  the  diffusion  of  truth  and  knowledge.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  agree, 
that  constitutional  knowledge  was  a  very  good  thing ;  but  when  he  heard  this  great 
advocate  for  constitutional  knowledge  inform  the  public  of  England  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  Ordinances  of  Charles  X.  for  suppressing  the  press, 
and  the  English  Six  Acts,  he  must  confess"  that  he  had  great  distrust  in  those  doc- 
trines, and  he  could  not  expect  that  great  benefits  would  result  from  a  diffusion  by 
the  press  of  what  this  great  advocate  of  knowledge  might  utter.  He  had  thought 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  so  wise,  that  he  would  have  proceeded  to  advise  the 
people  of  England  to  do  something  or  other.  He  had  expected  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  have  excited  the  people  of  England  to  follow  the  example  of  the  people  of 
France,  and  to  perform  some  tremendous  acts;  and  he  had  felt  greatly  relieved  when 
the  hon.  member  contented  himself  with  recommending  them  to  chase  the  statutes 
from  the  statute-book.  Did  the  hon.  member,  who  had  been  selected  as  the 
representative  of  the  intelligence  of  the  metropolitan  county,  see  no  distinction  be- 
tween Acts  of  Parliament  constitutionally  passed,  and  formally  ratified  by  the  three 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  the  Ordinances  of  Charles  X.  passed  in  defiance 
of  the  legislature,  and  in  destruction  of  the  constitution?  He  would  recommend  the 
hon.  member  to  refrain  from  drawing  parallels  between  what  he  appeared  not  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with.  He  should  refrain  from  saying  more  until  the  whole 
question  came  regularly  before  the  House,  which  he  supposed  it  would ;  and  he 
hoped  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  would  receive  the  serious  consideration  of  members. 
He  did  hope  also  that  his  Majesty's  government  would  revise  the  opinion  they  for- 
merly maintained — an  opinion  which  they  maintained  upon  less  information  than 
they  might  now  be  supposed  to  possess,  being  in  oflice.  He  hoped,  then,  with  their 
present  mformation  and  with  the  knowledge  which  they  must  possess  of  the  efforts 
which  were  now  making  to  undermine  the  morals,  religious  faith,  and  loyalty  of  the 
country,  they  would  not  be  averse  from  reconsidering  the  opinions  maintained  by 
them  in  1819;  and  if,  from  their  experience  in  office,  they  saw  any  reason  to  alter 
those  sentiments,  there  was  no  man  who  would  be  so  unworthy  as  to  taunt  them 
with  inconsistency. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  afterwards,  in  reply  to  some  explanatory  observations  by  Mr. 
Hume,  said,  that  the  hon.  member  did  not  comprehend  the  French  Revolution.  'ITie 
people  of  France  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  liberty  of  the  pi'ess 
— they  rose  against  an  illegal  assumption  of  authority,  under  which  Charles  X» 
sought  to  destroy  the  independence  and  authority  of  the  two  Chambers  of  Legislature; 
therefore,  the  parallel  drawn  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  was  most  unjust. 
As  to  what  the  hon.  member  for  Preston  had  said  about  the  Acts  in  question  being 
void,  he  would  ask  that  hon.  member  whether  he,  in  going  from  that  House,  would 
seek  for  no  redress  against  assault  and  robbery,  merely  because  the  statutes  punish- 
ing those  offences  had  been  enacted  by  an  unreformed  parliament? 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

June  28,  1831. 
Sir  Robeet  Peel  said,  he  rose  to  present  to  the  House  a  petition  upon  a  subject 
of  very  great  importance ;  it  was  a  petition  from  the  British  Merchants  and  traders 
who  were  resident  at  Canton.  At  the  present  period,  when  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  British  subjects  with  the  possessions  of  the  British  Crown  in  India,  and 
with  the  countries  adjacent  to  them,  was  to  be  brought  before  the  House,  and  to  be 
regulated,  the  petitioners  expressed  an  earnest  hope,  that  the  great  interests  which 
they  represented  would  not  be  neglected  or  abandoned.     The  petitioners  complained 
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that  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  redress  from  the  local  authorities  at  Canton,  unless  they 
spoke  in  such  a  tone  as  only  those  armed  with  the  sanction  of  the  government  at 
home  could  assume ;  and  they  added,  that  it  would  be  needless  to  seek  to  influence 
the  Chinese  by  an  appeal  to  their  judgments  and  notions  of  right  and  justice;  or, 
indeed,  to  influence  them  through  any  motives  not  derived  from  their  fears  or  their 
avarice.  They  stated,  in  corroboration  of  this  assertion,  that  whenever  the  English 
had  assumed  a  haughty  and  peremptory  tone  of  menace,  the  Chinese  had  ceased  to 
impose  their  exactions,  and  had  afforded  some  redress ;  but  that  whenever  we  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  tone  of  mere  remonstrance,  the  grievances  of  our  merchants  were 
sure  to  remain  unrequited.  In  the  several  attempts  which  they  had  in  vain  made 
to  obtain  redress  from  Chinese  oppression,  the  petitioners  begged  to  state,  that  they 
had  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  resident  officers  of  the  East-India  Company, 
who,  moreover,  had  facilitated  as  much  as  in  them  lay  the  forwarding  of  the  present 
petition.  The  petitioners  looked  forward  to  the  most  beneficial  results  from  the 
appointment  of  a  resident  British  civil  officer,  in  an  ambassadorial  capacity,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  as  a  diplomatic  agent  at  Canton,  to  whom  the  British  residents  mig-ht  seek 
for  redress  at  the  court  of  China,  for  injuries  to  their  persons  or  property,  should 
parliament  in  its  wisdom  recommend  such  an  appointment.  In  presenting  this  im- 
portant petition,  he  would  not  himself  venture  to  ofi'er  any  opinion  on  the  several 
topics  to  which  it  referred  ;  the  subject  was  of  too  complex  and  important  a  character 
to  be  lightly  touched  upon,  and  would  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  a 
committee  to  be  expressly  appointed  (that  evening,  as  he  understood)  to  continue  the 
examination  commenced  last  session  into  the  question  of  our  East-Indian  relations  in 
all  their  bearings.  Till  the  evidence  of  that  committee  were  before  the  House,  he 
thought  all  discussion  on  our  East-Indian  trade  or  policy  would  be  premature,  if  not 
mischievous ;  and  therefore  he  would  studiously  avoid  provoking  such  a  discussion 
on  the  present  occasion.  There  were  two  points  specified  in  the  petition,  Avhich, 
however,  he  could  not  pass  over  in  silence,  as  the  petitioners  laid  great  stress  on  them, 
as  urging  the  expediency — indeed,  necessity — of  the  diplomatic  agent  they  wished  to 
have  appointed.  By  the  law  of  China  no  difference  existed,  so  far  as  punishment 
was  concerned,  between  the  crimes  of  murder  and  manslaughter ;  so  that  the  murder 
of  an  Englishman  was  a  matter  of  little  moment  in  the  eyes  of  a  Chinese,  apart  from 
their  general  ill-treatment  of  all  foreigners.  Then  the  Chinese  regarded  every  sub- 
je'ct  of  the  celestial  empire  who  had  departed  from  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  as  an 
alien  and  an  outcast,  who  was  ipso  facto  not  entitled  to  any  protection  of  the  law — 
as  one  who  had,  in  fact,  forfeited  every  legal  and  political  right.  They  regarded  all 
foreigners  as  in  the  same  way  outcasts  and  aliens  from  their  respective  countries,  and, 
as  such,  no  longer  within  the  protection  of  their  laws.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
erroneous  impression,  they  oppressed  these  foreigners  without  remorse,  shame,  or  fear; 
and,  according  to  the  petitioners,  would  continue  to  do  so  till  we  had  disabused  them 
by  sending  out  a  diplomatic  agent  as  representative  of  the  home  government.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  should  refer  the  petition  to  the 
committee  to  be  re-appointed  that  evening,  trusting  that  from  its  great  importance 
it  would  meet  with  its  best  attention. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ABUSES  OF   THE  PRESS. 
July  I,  1831. 

On  the  question,  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Customs 
Acts — 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  said,  that  seeing  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  in  his  place,  he 
wished  to  advert  to  a  subject  which  had  been  started  a  few  days  ago.  It  arose  out 
of  a  statement,  or  opinion,  given  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  that  certain  seditious  and  disgusting  publications  were  the  authorship  of  the 
parties  from  which  they  purported  to  have  proceeded.  The  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, on  the  other  hand,  had  insisted  that  they  were  written  by  persons  "in  the 
enemy's  camp  " — that  is  to  say,  that  the  authors  of  them  were  men  who  there  pro- 
69— Vol.  n. 
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fessed  opinions  very  different  from  the  sentiments  tliey  really  entertained.  After 
some  skirmishing,  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  admitted,  that  what  he  had 
at  first  broadly  asserted  was  only  matter  of  suspicion.  As  he  (Sir  H,  Hardinge) 
had  said  on  a  former  day,  if  this  suspicion  were  true,  no  punishment  could  be  too 
severe  for  such  a  treacherous  libeller ;  and  without  attaching  too  much  importance 
to  the  matter,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  ask  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex, 
whetlier  he  were  able  to  substantiate  the  assertion,  that  the  publication  came  from 
the  "  enemy's  camp,"  or  whether  he  were  prepared  to  admit,  that  he  had  made  an 
improper  statement  ? 

Mr.  Hume  was  certainly  not  at'all  prepared  to  admit,  that  he  had  made  an  im- 
proper statement ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  prepared  to  re-say  what  he  had  said  on 
the  former  day.  After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Hume,  which  Sir  H.  Hardinge 
treated  as  a  most  impotent  explanation, — 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that,  sated  with  the  eloquence  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  he  had  left  town,  and  had  derived  his  knowledge  of  what  passed  on  the 
last  occasion  chiefly  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  such  information.  He  had 
been  informed,  also,  that  during  his  absence  the  hon.  member  had  made  something 
like  an  attack  upon  him  (Sir  R.  Peel),  although,  when  he  was  present,  the  hon. 
member  had  complimented  him  on  his  good-humour,  which  he  professed  he  would 
endeavour  to  imitate.  From  the  charge  of  connection,  whether  it  were  or  were  not 
intended  to  be  made,  he  could  not  condescend  to  vindicate  himself;  and  he  would 
rather  a  thousand  times  be  the  object  of  such  a  suspicion  than  the  author  of  it. 
That  any  man  of  common  honesty  or  common  sense  would  resort  to  such  an  infa- 
mous proceeding,  it  was  impossible  to  believe.  The  accusation  was  so  extravagant 
as  to  contradict  and  refute  itself.  He  admitted  that  there  were  strong  facts  against 
him,  and  one  of  them  was,  the  conclusive  piece  of  evidence,  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
belonged  to  the  "  enemy's  camp  "  because  he  lived  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  Of 
course,  he  could  not  be  a  true  and  sincere  friend  of  the  Reform  BiU  if  he  lived  west 
of  Temple  Bar.  But  notwithstanding  this  fact,  he  could  not  condescend  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  suspicion.  It  was  too  much  to  make  any  set  of  men  answerable 
for  the  misconduct  of  others,  even  of  persons  who  might  happen  to  take  part  with 
them,  much  less  of  those  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  The  riots  in  Paris  were 
attributed  to  those  who  were  desirous  of  bringing  back  Charles  X.  By  the  same 
sort  of  inference,  the  breaking  of  the  windows  during  the  recent  illuminations  was 
said  to  have  been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  tlie  Tories.  As  to  citizen  Hether- 
ington,  he  had  never  heard  of  that  citizen,  until  his  name  was  mentioned  in  the 
House  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  himself.  If  the  hon.  member  supposed 
that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  alluded  to  Hetherington  in  his  reply  to  the  hon.  baronet 
opposite  (Sir  F.  Burdett),  he  was  entirely  mistaken.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
that  the  hon.  baronet  was  alluding  to  Carlile,  and  other  persons  of  that  description, 
whose  names  were  more  generally  known  than  Iletherington's.  What  he  then  said 
was,  that  when  the  hon.  baronet  recommended  that  those  writers  should  not  be 
punished  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  he  ought  not  at  the  same  time  to  shield  them  from 
the  only  other  punishment  which  could  reach  them,  that  is,  public  indignation,  to 
which  they  could  not  be  insensible,  if  they  were  not  destitute  of  every  particle  of 
good  feeling.  He  would  mention  another  instance  of  that  kind  of  imputation  of 
which  he  had  complained.  He  found  that  there  had,  somehow  or  other,  crept  into 
the  new  Reform  Bill  a  clause  which  became  the  subject  of  much  animadversion, 
because  it  disqualified  from  voting  all  householders  paying  their  rent  quarterly. 
Well,  he  found  that  that  unfortunate  clause  was  also  said  to  be  the  production  of  the 
secret  enemy.  But  he  had  not  been  prepared  to  find  any  one  going  so  far  as  to 
impute  to  any  friend  of  his,  or  of  those  gentlemen  who  generally  acted  with  him, 
a  connection  with  the  authors  of  the  infamous  writings  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
baronet. 
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Jolt  6,   1831. 

In  the  third  day's  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill 
for  England  and  Wales, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  loudly  called  for,  spoke  as  follows : — There  is  one  ad- 
vantage resulting  from  the  present  system  of  representation,  which  has  not  been 
prominently  referred  to  in  debate — I  mean  the  advantage  of  ensuring  to  the  minority 
its  fair  influence  on  the  public  councils.  As  this  House  is  at  present  constituted, 
no  opinion,  however  unpopular,  is  excluded ;  nor  can  any  degree  of  public  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm,  bar  altogether  the  avenues  through  which  those  who  are 
uninfected  by  the  prevailing  fear,  and  are  prepared  to  struggle  against  the  current  of 
popular  clamour,  can  ensure  access  to  the  deliberations  of  Parliament — of  that  ad- 
vantage I  now  avail  myself — and  as  a  member  of  that  minority,  ridiculed  as  a 
despairing,  and  denounced  as  an  unpopular,  minority,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  being 
heard  with  attention — a  privilege  which  ought  to  be  conceded  with  an  indulgence 
proportioned  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  our  numbers,  and  hopelessness  of  our 
cause.  I  am  swayed  by  no  motives  of  self  interest  to  take  my  present  course,— I 
have  no  borough  to  protect — I  have  contracted  no  obligation  to  those  who  possess 
that  influence  which  the  present  measure  is  intended  to  destroy,  and  I  am  about  to 
resist  the  wishes  of  a  great  and  overpowering  majority — backed  by  the  support  of 
an  united  government — and  acting  in  conformity  with  the  supposed  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  king.  My  opinions  therefore — erroneous  though  they  may  be — can- 
not be  influenced  by  considerations  of  personal  or  political  advantage.  While  1  have 
been  listening  to  this  debate,  and  have  heard  the  cheers  echoed  and  re-echoed  from 
each  side  of  the  House,  on  the  introduction  of  some  topic  involving  personal  allusions, 
or  party  criminations,  I  have  more  than  once  lamented  that  we  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  diverted  by  matters  of  such  trifling  concern,  from  the  mighty  subject  of  our  de- 
liberations, and  that  we  forgot,  even  for  a  moment,  amidst  the  excitement  of  party 
conflict,  that  we  are  occupied  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of  representation, 
involving  in  its  issue  the  highest  and  most  permanent  interests  of  the  country.  That 
is  the  great  question  which  I  wish  to  discuss,  and  to  which  I  would  willingly  con- 
fine myself.  I  rejoice  that  I  did  not  follow  last  night  the  learned  member  for  Calne, 
that  I  was  not  betrayed  by  the  just  provocation  to  bitter  and  acrimonious  reply 
which  that  speech  afi"orded,  a  speech  commencing  with  pious  exhortations  to  forbear- 
ance, with  solemn  inculcations  of  the  necessity  of  temper  and  moderation,  of  the 
oblivion  of  all  party  interests  and  party  resentments,  but  ending  with  a  bitter 
philippic  against  the  late  administration,  and  taunts  and  insinuations  directed 
against  individuals  who  formed  a  part  of  it.  Let  the  hon.  gentleman  select  some 
other  occasion  for  preferring  his  charges,  and  he  shall  then  have  our  defence,  and 
we  shall  expect  some  better  proof  than  his  mere  unsupported  assertion,  that  we  have 
been  the  enemies  of  public  liberty.  I  never  mad 3  frothy  declamations  about 
liberty,  but  I  deny  that  any  act  of  mine  violated  that  liberty,  or  diminished  the 
security  of  its  continued  enjoyment.  Why  did  the  hon.  gentleman,  after  preaching 
on  the  necessity  of  suspending,  at  least  for  the  present,  all  party  animosities,  and 
enlarging  and  exalting  our  minds  to  a  level  with  the  great  question  of  domestic 
reform — why  did  he  select  this  occasion  to  institute  an  invidious  comparison 
between  the  failures  of  the  late,  and  the  success  of  the  present  administration  ?  All 
was  confusion  and  discord  under  the  late  government !  Under  the  present,  says 
the  hon.  gentleman,  there  is  universal  tranquillity  and  contentment.  I  hope  it  is 
so.  Painful  as  the  contrast  might  be,  in  some  respects,  to  the  late  government,  I 
shall  cordially  rejoice  if  the  hon.  gentleman  can  prove,  that  his  compliments  to  the 
present  are  well  merited.  But,  in  the  absence  of  that  proof,  I  protest  against  the 
justice  of  the  learned  gentleman's  condemnation.  This,  and  this  only,  will  I 
state  in  my  own  vindication  ;  that  during  the  short  period  of  the  last  six  weeks — 
since  the  boasted  restoration  of  tranquillity,  long  after  the  day  star  of  reform  had 
glittered  above  the  horizon,  many  more  lives  of  the  king's  subjects  have  been 
sacrificed  in  conflicts  with  the  military  and  police,  than  were  lost  during  the  whole 
period  of  six  years  which  I  presided  over  the  Home  department.     I  blame  not  the 
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military  nor  the  police,  I  blame  not  those  who  were  compelled  by  necessity  to 
resort  to  the  last  dreadl'u]  means  of  protecting  the  public  peace ;  but  it  is  too  mucii 
to  expect,  with  these  undeniable  and  notorious  facts,  that  I  should  acquiesce  in 
the  justice  either  of  tiie  hon.  gentleman's  satire  or  his  praise.  Ireland,  too!  The 
hon.  gentleman  takes  credit  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Ireland.  Let  him  wait 
a  few  thort  days,  and  he  will  hear  a  proposal,  founded  on  the  disturbed  state  of  ire- 
land,  for  increasing  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  adding  to  the  severity  of 
the  law.  He  may  then  discover,  that  when  he  shall  be  next  appointed  to  chaunt 
tlie  hymn  of  triumph  over  the  predecessors  of  the  present  government — it  will  be 
well  for  him  to  omit  the  sti-ophe  which  celebrates  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  I  turn 
from  topics  of  this  nature,  into  which  I  was  compelled  by  the  learned  gentleman 
reluctantly  to  enter — and  will  confine  m^'self  exclusively  to  the  great  question  be- 
fore us.  I  propose  to  review  the  main  arguments  which  have  been,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  urged  in  its  support,  and  to  attempt  the  refutation  of  them  when  they 
rest  either  on  unstable  foundations  of  fact — or  on  conclusions  illogically  drawn  from 
the  premises.  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  enumerate  the  arguments  on  which  the 
chief  stress  has  been  laid — and  consider  each  of  those  arguments  consecutively  in 
the  order  in  which  I  place  them.  The  main  arguments  in  favour  of  the  bill  are 
these,  first,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  correct  those  defects  in  our  re- 
presentative system,  which  have  arisen  from  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of 
circumstances — when  we  must  abolish  practices  which  are  modern  abuses,  and 
must,  in  the  terms  of  the  speech  from  the  throne,  "resort  to  the  acknowledged  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,"  for  the  purpose,  not  of  capricious  and  arbitrary  improve- 
ment, but  of  restoring  that  purer  and  better  system  which  was  originally  contem- 
plated, and  at  a  former  period  actually  existed.  Secondly,  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  does  not  practically  answer  the  ends  for  which 
alone  a  popular  assembly  is  established — that  it  is  in  arrear  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  age — and  being  less  enlightened  than  the  great  body  of  the  people,  is  not  their 
fitting  representative.  Lastly,  that  whether  theoretically  well  constituted  or  not, 
the  House  of  Commons  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people — that  there  is, 
whether  it  be  rational  or  not,  a  demand  for  reform  which  cannot  be  resisted — that 
the  question  is  one  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity — for  that,  without  reform,  the 
country  will  not  submit  to  be  governed.  Before  I  consider  these  arguments,  I  wish 
to  notice  one  preliminary  objection  which  has  been  taken  to  any  consideration  of 
reform,  in  which  I  cannot  entirely  concur.  It  has  been  urged  by  some,  that  the 
elective  franchise,  whether  corporate  or  freehold,  partakes  so  much  of  the  nature  of 
])roperty,  that  it  is  scarcely  within  our  power  to  legislate  regarding  it.  If  well 
founded,  this  argument  would  dispose  of  the  whole  question ;  but  to  that  extent  I 
cannot  concur  in  it.  Whatever  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne  may  think, 
I  never  contended  that  the  elective  franchise  was  of  the  nature  of  property.  When 
the  cases  of  Grampound  and  of  Penryn  were  under  consideration,  I  expressly  claimed 
for  parliament  the  right  of  taking  away  the  franchise  of  tiie  minority,  if  the  majority 
were  convicted  of  an  offence  which  rendered  the  borough  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
electoral  rights — I,  who  was  a  party  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders  of  Ireland,  could  hardly  think  I  was  guilty  of  an  act  which  amounted  to 
a  violation  of  private  property.  The  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders was  a  measure  necessary,  but  still  greatly  to  be  deprecated;  and  although  I 
see  a  clear  and  palpable  distinction  between  the  individual  right  of  an  Irish  forty- 
shilling  freeholder,  and  a  corporate  franchise  which  has  existed  for  centuries,  still, 
if  you  establish  the  same  overruling  necessity  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  latter  trust,  I 
do  not  deny  the  competency  of  parliament  to  legislate.  I  must  not  omit  to  state, 
also,  that  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  admitted  the  great  objection  which  I  felt  to 
any  proposition  for  compensating  the  holders  of  borough  franchises.  I  stated,  that  it 
appeared  to  me,  that  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  a  privilege  of  this  nature;  and,  in  the  temper  of  the  present 
times,  it  would  be  exceedingly  ditficult,  I  apprehend,  to  recognise  any  such  principle. 
While,  however,  I  admit  the  distinction  between  private  property  and  the  elective 
franchise,  I  must  also  say,  that,  if  you  take  away  this  ancient  privilege  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  overpowering  necessity,  clearly  established,  you  do  shake  the 
public  confidence  in  the  security  of  property  itself.     Ou  every  ground  we  ought  to 
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be  most  cautious  not  to  interfere,  without  an  urgent  necessity,  and  strictly  to  limit 
our  interference  to  that  necessity.  First,  we  cannot  interfere  at  all,  without  shock- 
ing those  feelings  of  reverence  and  affection  with  which  ancient  institutions  of  go- 
vernment are  naturally  regarded,  and  which  are  more  powerful  than  reason  itself, 
in  promoting  habits  of  proper  obedience  and  submission  to  law;  and,  secondly,  by 
our  interference  we  establish  a  precedent  by  which  our  franchises,  which  are  equally 
distinguishable  from  property,  may  be  exposed  to  hazard.  What,  let  nie  ask,  is  the 
franchise  of  the  peerage  ?  Tliat,  too,  is  a  public  trust  for  public  objects;  and,  if 
you  deal  lightly  with  corporate  franchises  v/hich  have  endured  for  ages,  for  the 
sake  of  visionary  schemes  of  speculative  improvement  you  establish  a  precedent,  by 
which,  at  no  distant  period,  the  franchise  of  the  peerage,  and  even  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  being  public  trusts,  and  forfeitable  upon  similar  reasons  of  supposed 
public  improvement,  may  be  attacked  upon  the  same  ground,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. Whilst  I  admit  the  distinction,  therefore,  between  those  public  trusts  and 
private  property,  I  say  that  we  should  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  only 
upon  undeniable  proof  of  overruling  necessity;  and  I  rejoiced  to  hear  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Calne  state,  that  although  he  was  among  the  foremost  to  con- 
tend for  the  taking  away  these  public  franchises,  yet  that  none  should  surpass  him 
in  zeal  in  contending  for  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  private  property  of  all  de- 
scriptions. But  what  is  the  danger  to  which  that  property  is  exposed  ?  It  is  not  the 
danger  of  absolute  violence,  of  a  tumultuous  insurrection  of  the  poor,  in  order 
to  seize  upon  the  possessions  of  the  rich.  The  danger  is,  that  certain  descriptions  of 
property,  the  existence  of  which  is  supposed  to  retard  improvement,  or  to  diminish 
the  comforts  of  the  many — may  be,  if  not  sacrificed,  at  least  greatly  impaired  on  some 
sach  suggestions  as  those  on  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  confiscate  the  elective 
franchise.  We  may  console  ourselves,  however,  with  the  reflection,  that  should  such 
attempts  be  made,  the  learned  gentleman  will  be  the  foremost  to  resist  them;  and  if, 
therefore,  any  person  shall  be  found,  holding  the  situation  of  chancellor  of  exchequer 
who  should,  in  breach  of  a  solemn  compact — in  contempt  of  the  clearest  enactments 
of  parliament,  propose  the  violation  of  private  property,  by  imposing  an  exclusive 
tax  on  the  transfer  of  that  property  by  the  fundholder— I  shall  remind  the  learned 
gentleman  of  his  promise,  and  rely  upon  his  co-operation  in  strenuously  resisting  the 
robbery.  I  revert  to  the  consideration  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  before  enu- 
merated, as  the  main  arguments  relied  upon  in  support  of  the  bill.  The  first  is, 
that  there  has  been  a  gross  encroachment  upon  popular  rights — that  nomination 
boroughs  exist  in  defiance  of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
that  we  are  adhering  to  those  principles,  by  establishing  an  uniform  system  of  po- 
pular election.  This  is  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord — I  should  rather  say  it 
was  his  argument — for  nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  the  contradiction  of  the 
speech  of  last  March,  and  his  speech  in  the  present  debate.  In  March  the  noble 
lord  contended,  that  we  might  revert  to  some  past  period  of  our  history,  and  there 
discover  the  universal  recognition  of  the  right  of  free  popular  election.  He  quoted 
the  34th  Edward  I.,  the  statute  de  tallagio  non  concedendo.  He  attempted  to  prove, 
that  taxation  was  illegal  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  people,  evidenced  by 
popular  elections.  He  said,  there  was  a  time  when  the  House  of  Commons  did  re- 
present the  people  of  England,  meaning,  of  course,  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  by 
the  people  of  general  suffrage ;  and  his  conclusion  was,  that  if  the  Reform  Bill  be  a 
question  of  right,  right  is  in  favour  of  reform.  But  what  says  the  noble  lord  now? 
He  assumes  a  position  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  he  before  assumed,  and 
absolutely  cuts  from  under  himself  the  ground  on  which  he  formerly  stood.  He  now 
denies,  that  there  was  ever  any  uniform  practice  or  right  of  popular  election ;  he 
proves  that  nomination  boroughs  have  always  existed  ;  and  his  argument  is,  not  that 
there  are  any  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution  to  which  we  can  revert — 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  no  such  principles,  and  because  there  are  none, 
v/e  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  what  changes  we  please,  and  to  consult  our  own 
judgment  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  them.  Now,  let  us  keep  these  two  questions 
distinct.  It  may  be  no  reason  for  maintaining  very  limited  rio:hts  of  election,  or 
nomination  boroughs,  that  such  things  have  always  existed — hut  if  they  have  always 
existed,  you  are  not  justified  in  exasperating  the  public  mind  by  denouncing  them 
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as  modern  corruptions,  and  as  the  recent  encroachments  of  a  rapacious  oligarchy 
upon  popular  liberties  and  privileges.  The  noble  lord  now  proves  that  they  have 
always  existed,  and  I  repeat,  that  by  that  proof  he  destroys  the  foundations  of  the 
aro-ument  on  which  he  before  relied,  namely,  that  he  was  about  to  restore  a  previously 
existino-  constitution,  and  that  the  people  had  a  right  to  reform.  Nothing  can  equal 
the  success  of  the  noble  lord,  in  the  establishment  of  his  second  position,  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  his  first.  He  shows  triumphantly,  that  it  is  nonsense  to 
talk  about  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution — that  our  system  of  re- 
presentation conforms  to  no  settled  rules,  but  that  it  is  the  work  of  time  and  accident, 
and  tlie  varying  circumstances  of  society.  Says  the  noble  lord,  in  the  speech  which 
he  made  in  this  debate — "  It  will  be  seen,  that  during  this  period  there  was  nothing 
more  irregular  or  less  settled  than  the  right  of  boroughs  to  send  members  to  parlia- 
ment." Now  the  period  to  which  the  noble  lord  here  alluded  is  a  very  remote  one, 
for  it  comprehends,  I  think  he  stated,  250  years  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  We 
have  got  the  noble  lord's  admission,  therefore,  that  for  250  years  before  the  year 
1420,  nothing  could  be  more  unsettled  than  the  system  of  representation.  His  second 
period  extends  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  end  of  the  line  of  the  Tudors, 
during  which  period,  says  the  noble  lord,  it  was  thought  right  that  there  should  be 
some  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  course  we  expected 
to  be  told,  that  the  changes  so  made  included  the  return  of  members  for  large, 
populous,  and  commercial  places.  But  "  no,  no,"  says  the  noble  lord,  "  it  is 
a  striking  fact,  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  boroughs  summoned  within  this 
period  were  not  large  and  prosperous  towns,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  many 
of  the  small  boroughs,  particularly  in  Cornwall,  were  enabled  to  send  burgesses 
to  parliament ;  and  of  the  total  number  of  places  now  proposed  to  be  dis- 
franchised, of  the  fifty-five  boroughs  referred  to  in  Schedule  A,  no  less  than 
forty-five  were,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  created  or  restored  in  the  reigns 
of  the  Tudors."  The  modem  doctrines  of  reform,  therefore,  were  evidently  no 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Tudors,  for  they  selected  places  to  send  members,  many 
at  least  of  which  were  the  reverse  of  flourishing  and  populous.  The  noble  lord 
mentioned  another  circumstance  as  a  remarkable  fact.  He  said,  ".I  mention  it  as  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  power  of  sending  members  was  given  to  these  boroughs  by 
tlie  Tudors,  apparently  rather  with  the  intention  and  object,  that  the  members  sent 
should  depend  upon  the  Crown,  than  with  any  view  of  enlarging  and  improving  the 
representation  of  the  country."  Well,  then,  is  it  not  quite  clear,  from  this  statement 
of  the  noble  lord,  that  these  small  boroughs  are  not  modern  usurpations  by  the  Peers 
on  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  that  they  did  exist  at  an  early  period  of  our  history? 
In  confirmation  of  this  position  of  the  noble  lord,  I  may  refer  to  a  very  learned  Writer 
upon  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and  one  free  from  the  possibility  of  any  impu- 
tation of  partiality — I  mean  Mr.  Ilallam,  who,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  literary 
community,  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  present  bill.  Mr.  Hallam  says,  that  sixty- 
two  members  were  added,  at  different  times,  for  petty  boroughs — that  those  members 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  Crown;  and  he  adds,  that  "  ministers  took  much 
pains  with  the  elections  for  those  boroughs ;  of  which  many  proofs  remain."  Does 
not  all  this  show,  that  the  mode  of  conducting  public  business  in  this  country  in 
former  times  was  not  by  the  operation  of  three  independent  checks  upon  each  other 
— the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons ;  but  that  at  an  early  period  the  adminis- 
tration of  afiairs  was  carried  on  by  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  both  the  Crown, 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Peers,  exercised  considerable  influence — I  say  not 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  that  that  influence  should  have  existed.  I  am  not 
arguing,  that  because  it  existed,  therefore  it  must  continue ;  but  for  this  I  do  contend 
— that  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  influence  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  that  for  the 
last  400  years  the  small  boroughs  have  formed  a  part  of  the  representative  system. 
But  it  may  be  said,  true,  these  places  existed  in  former  times,  but  they  have  decayed, 
and  were  anciently  much  more  populous  than  they  are  at  present.  Now,  this  is  not 
the  fact ;  many  of  those  boroughs  are  as  large  now  as  they  ever  were.  With  all  his 
research  on  this  subject,  does  not  the  noble  lord  know  what  appears  with  respect  to 
Gatton,  on  the  indisputable  authority  of  the  Harleian  and  Lansdowne  manuscripts  ? 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Copley  used  to  nominate  the  members  for  Gatton,  in 
default  of  electors,  the  proprietor  being  a  minor,  and  in  the  custody  of  the  court  of 
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Wards.  We  find  too,  that  Lord  Burleigh  directed  the  sheriff  to  make  no  return  from 
Gatton  without  instructions  from  himself;  the  instructions  "were,  that  the  sheriff 
should  cancel  the  return  containing  the  name  of  Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  and  substitute 
that  of  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  there  being  then  no  burgesses  existing.  Finding  no 
precedents  for  this  bill  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  none  in  the  reigns  of 
either  the  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts — the  noble  lord,  with  not  very  becoming  exultation, 
relies  on  the  authority  of  Cromwell.  Cromwell  effected  a  reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  v/hich  received,  says  the  noble  lord,  the  sanction  of  Lord  Clarendon.  But 
does  the  noble  lord  recollect,  that  before  Cromwell  reformed  the  Commons,  he  had 
abolished  the  Lords  ?  and  does  it  follow,  that  the  democratic  assembly  constituted  by 
Cromwell  after  the  extinction  of  monarchy,  and  after  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  a  happy  model  for  a  House  of  Commons  which  is  to  co-exist  with  a  limited 
monarchy,  and  with  a  House  of  Lords  possessing  co-ordinate  authority  ?  Perhaps,  if 
Cromwell  had  so  to  constitute  his  reformed  House  of  Commons  that  it  should  not 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  he  might  have  been  a 
more  prudent  and  moderate  reformer  than  the  noble  lord.  There  is,  at  least,  among 
the  panegyrics  lavished  on  him  by  his  admirers,  one  by  Waller,  which  praises  him 
for  the  caution  with  which  he  effected  great  improvements  in  the  state,  through  the 
means  of  gradual  and  almost  insensible  change. 

"Still  as  you  rise,  the  State,  exalted  too, 
Feels  no  disorder  when  'tis  changed  by  you  : 
Changed  like  the  world's  great  scene,  when  without -noise, 
The  risiug  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys." 

But,  said  the  noble  lord,  we  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  favour  of  that 
reform,  forgetting  that  Lord  Clarendon  was  not  then  speaking  his  own  opinion,  but 
merely  referring  to  a  prevailing  sentiment  as  to  the  changes  made  by  Cromwell.  I 
advise  new  members  to  distrust  nothing  more  than  quotations.  When  I  hear  Bacon 
or  Burke,  or  any  other  great  authority  cited,  I  know  that  sometimes  in  the  next  page, 
and  more  frequently  in  the  same,  a  passage  might  be  found,  which,  if  taken  separately, 
might  be  relied  upon  as  an  authority  for  opposite  doctrines.  See,  in  this  case,  what 
is  the  real  value  of  Lord  Clarendon's  sanction  of  Cromwell's  reform.  When  Lord 
Clarendon  comes  to  speak  his  own  sentiments,  we  shall  find  he  was  not  quite  so  com- 
plimentary. There  v/ere  two  parliaments  summoned  by  the  protector,  founded  on  his 
new  basis:  the  first  sat  for  a  few  months,  and,  as  will  be  the  case  with  many  reformed 
parliaments  hereafter,  I  fear,  did  nothing.  Lord  Clarendon  remarks  of  it,  that  "  it  spent 
its  time  in  long  debates  and  wrangling  discourses."  Cromwell  dissolved  it  in  seven 
months,  and  called  another  parliament  on  the  same  principle,  which  lasted  only  three 
months ;  and  when  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  is  the  greatest 
panegyrist  of  that  reform,  comes  to  speak  of  it  in  his  own  person,  he  uses  these 
expressions  : — "  The  parliament  did  not  re-assemble  with  the  same  temper  and 
resignation  with  which  it  parted."  "  It  quickly  appeared  how  insecure  new  institutions 
are;  and  when  the  contrivers  of  them  have  provided,  as  they  think,  against  all  mis- 
chievous contingencies,  they  find  they  have  unwarily  left  a  gap  open  to  let  their  destruc- 
tion in  upon  them."  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  philosophic  historian,  when  speaking 
his  own  sentiments  upon  Ci-omwell's  notable  reform.  I  have  then,  at  least,  as  much 
right  to  claim  Lord  Clarendon  as  an  authority  against  reform,  as  this  noble  lord  can 
have  to  rely  upon  him  as  an  authority  in  its  favour.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  on  the 
first  branch  of  the  argument,  and  have,  with  the  aid  of  the  noble  lord,  proved,  that 
the  projected  reform  is  not  a  restoration  of  the  constitution  ;  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  it  now  exists,  is  not  a  novelty  and  an  usurpation.  I  approach  now  the 
second  argument,  which  is  in  substance  this — that  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
as  it  at  present  exists,  be  or  be  not  a  novelty  or  an  usurpation,  still,  that  time  has 
effected  such  changes  in  the  fabric  of  society,  that  there  must  be  corresponding 
changes  in  the  form  and  mode  of  government ;  that  nomination  boroughs  are  odious 
to  the  people,  that  their  existence  is  absurd  in  theory  and  pernicious  in  practice,  and 
that  you  must  widen  the  basis  on  which  representation  is  hereafter  to  be  founded,  to 
the  full  extent  proposed  by  this  bill.  Now  I  ask  two  questions  connected  with  this 
point:  first,  where  is  the  form  of  government  ever  existing,  which  has  provided  such 
security  for  the  possession  of  property,  and  the  enjoyment  of  rational  freedom,  as 
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that  which  you  are  about  to  disturb  in  one  of  its  essential  elements,  viz.  the  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  secondly,  what  proof  have  you  in  the  history 
of  any  country,  that  a  popular  assembly,  formed  on  the  principle  of  that  uniform 
rio-ht  of  voting  which  you  are  about  to  establish,  has  practically  co-existed  with  a 
monarchy  and  with  an  aristocratical  body,  with  powers  and  functions  like  the  House 
of  Peers.  It  is  only  now,  since  the  Revolution  of  July,  that  France  is  about  to  make 
a  similar  experiment.  At  no  former  period  since  the  downfall  of  her  absolute 
monarchy,  has  there  been  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  directly  returned  by  an  individual 
right  of  voting.  Up  to  this  time,  as  was  truly  said  by  the  noble  lord,  the  member 
for  Wootton  Basset,  (Lord  Porchester)  in  the  ablest  first  speech  which  I  ever  heard 
delivered,  there  have  been  breakwaters  against  the  vehemence  of  popular  opinion. 
When  the  national  assembly  was  constituted,  it  was  not  returned  on  any  such 
principle  as  that  of  uniform  and  equal  right  of  voting.  A  complicated  system  of 
election  was  devised,  founded  on  three  bases — geographical,  arithmetical  and 
financial,  the  ba^is  of  territory,  the  basis  of  population,  and  the  basis  of  contribution. 
The  assumption  of  such  basis  may  have  been  an  absurd  one ;  but  two  out  of  the 
three  bases  were  nevertheless  assumed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  controlling  popular 
opinion,  and  of  preventing  intelligence  and  property  from  being  overwhelmed  by 
numbers.  How  can  you  hope  permanently  ta  preserve  the  free  action  of  two  such 
authorities  in  the  State,  as  a  limited  monarchy  and  an  hereditary  peerage,  if  you 
make  the  popular  assembly  the  immediate  uncontrolled  organ  of  the  public  will ; 
if  you  devise  no  means  by  whicli  property  can  exercise  a  proportionate  influence  in 
the  election  of  that  popular  assembly,  but  give  an  equal  right  to  the  poorest  class  of 
electors,  with  that  you  give  to  the  most  wealthy?  What  is  the  result  of  this  first 
experiment  made  by  France,  of  that  principle  on  which  we  are  about  to  act  ?  France 
has  very  recently  adopted  it — what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  the  men  who 
headed  the  Revolution  of  last  July  are  already  become  unpopular ;  their  doctrines  are 
too  moderate  for  those  of  the  present  constituent  body ;  and  in  almost  every  election, 
they  struggle  with  difficulty  against  men  avowing  more  democratic  and  republican 
tipinions.  And  yet,  with  this  example  before  us,  we  are  pressed  at  this  moment  to 
adopt  the  same  system  as  that  adopted  by  France — the  same  in  respect  to  its 
uniformity,  but  much  more  popular  and  extensive  in  respect  to  the  numbers  by 
which  the  right  of  voting  is  to  be  exercised.  It  is  triumphantly  asked,  will  you  not 
trust  the  people  of  England  ?  Do  you  charge  them  with  disaffection  to  the  monarchy 
and  to  the  constitution  under  which  they  live  ?  I  answer,  that  without  imputing 
disaffection  to  the  people,  or  a  deliberate  intention  on  their  part  to  undermine  the 
monarchy,  or  destroy  the  peerage,  my  belief  is,  that  neither  the  monarchy  nor  the 
peerage  can  resist  with  efiect  the  decrees  of  a  House  of  Commons  that  is  immediately 
obedient  to  every  popular  impulse,  and  that  professes  to  speak  the  popular  will; 
and  that  all  the  tendencies  of  such  an  assembly  are  towards  the  increase  of  its 
own  power,  and  the  intolerance  of  any  extrinsic  control.  Among  the  great 
majority  to  whom  I  find  myself  reluctantly  opposed,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  are  many  who,  as  the  excitement  is  subsiding,  are  casting  a  long- 
ing, lingering  look  behind,  at  the  ancient  institutions  of  their  country,  and 
doubting  whether  or  no  there  is  any  such  paramount  necessity  to  justify  hs  in 
incurring  the  danger  of  this  immense  change.  I  heard,  the  other  night,  a  quotation 
from  Cicero,  made  use  of  by  a  right  hon.  member  whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  his 
l)lace  (Sir  James  ^Mackintosh).  That  hon.  member,  in  the  course  of  a  very  long  and 
very  animated  speech,  did  me  the  honour,  in  quoting  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  in  favour 
of  making  accessions  to  the  popular  power,  to  suppose  that  I  might  have  been 
familiar  with  it.  I  did  think,  notwithstanding  that  my  classical  recollections  are 
impaired  somewhat  by  political  occupations  and  public  duties — I  did  think  that  there 
were,  in  the  admirable  treatise  from  which  that  quotation  was  extracted,  some  other 
expressions  of  a  totally  different  character— some  splendid  lessons  with  respect  to  the 
principle  of  changes  in  established  governments,  from  which,  even  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  we  may  derive  benefit.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  hon. 
member  drawing  political  knowledge  from  a  mine  so  richly  stored — I  was  pleased  to 
see  him  shedding  a  light  upon  our  discussions,  which  he  drew  from  so  bright  a 
fount.  I  repeat  with  respect  to  himself,  that  generous  wish  which  he  expressed  witfi  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Burke: — "  Long  may  those  studies  be  the  solace  of  virtuous  and  venerable 
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age."  The  right  hon.  member -will  excuse  me  if  I  refer  to  that  very  treatise,  ay, 
and  to  some  expressions  immediately  preceding  the  very  passage  he  quoted,  and 
attempt  to  extract  from  the  writings  of  Cicero  a  salutary  caution.  They  contain  a 
tempered  and  very  dignified  reproof  of  the  haste  in  which  changes  in  forms  of 
government  are  sometimes  determined  on.  Cicero  condemns  the  injustice  of  looking 
only  to  one  side  of  the  question,  and  observes  to  Quintus: — "  Vitia  quidem 
tribunatus,  prseclare  Quinte,  perspicis.  Sed  est  iniqua  in  omni  re  accusanda, 
prsetermissis  bonis,  malorum  enumeratio,  vitiorumque  selectio."  Now,  Sir,  let  me 
comment  upon  that  text.  Cicero,  it  seems,  was  not  for  condemning  institutions 
rashly,  nor  was  he  an  advocate  for  an  enumeration  of  the  faults,  prcetermissis  bonis, 
of  any  form  of  government.  "Nam  isto  quidem  modo,"  he  continues,  "  vel  con- 
sulatus  vituperabilis  est,  si  consulutn,  quos  enumerare  nolo,  peccata  coUegeris." 
Yes,  says  Cicero,  if  you  adopt  this  course,  no  institution  will  be  safe.  So  I  say  in 
the  present  instance,  with  respect  to  the  small  boroughs  and  the  influence  of  the 
peerage:  who  can  doubt  that  if  the  government  will  join  with  the  press  in  condemning 
them,  unlearned  minds — minds  unacquainted  with  the  real  fact — should  madly  adopt 
the  censure;  nay  more,  if  the  absurdity  of  hereditary  legislation  should  be  asserted; 
if  it  should  be  denied,  that  this  prerogative  is  justly  exercised  by  men  who  inherit 
the  right  from  their  fathers,  without  any  necessity  of  personal  qualification  on  their 
part,  a  ready  assent  will  be  given  to  such  doctrines.  More  just  is  the  calm  observa- 
tion of  Cicero  :  — "  Ego  enim  fateor  in  ista  ipsa  potestate  inesse  quiddam  mali.  Sed 
bonum  quod  est  quajsitum  in  ea  sine  isto  malo  non  haberemus."  I  cannot  defend 
the  sale  of  boroughs — I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  e.x.ercise  of  absolute  nomination, 
yet  I  am  not  certain  that  it  will  be  possible  to  eradicate  these  defects,  without  de- 
priving the  country  of  good  that  more  than  counterbalances  the  evil.  Let  us 
act.  Sir,  upon  these  maxims  of  caution ;  and  not,  in  our  too  great  eagerness  to 
eradicate  defects,  upset  the  constitution,  which  has  ensured  to  the  country  more  hap- 
piness and  more  liberty  than  any  other  has  ever  enjoyed.  The  learned  member 
opposite  (Mr.  Macaulay)  has  contended  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  unfit 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  He  asserts,  that  we  have  consulted 
the  interest  of  the  tax-consumer  before  that  of  the  tax-payer — that  we  are  in 
arrear  of  the  inteUigence  of  the  age — and,  being  undeserving  of  the  representa- 
tive character,  that  we  must  submit  to  extensive  reformation.  But,  Sir,  I 
deny  the  fact — I  deny  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  ne- 
glects its  duty,  or  has  become  incompetent  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  legislative 
assembly — I  deny  that  it  is  in  arrear  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age  ;  and  if  I  do  not 
prove,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  specific 
charges  brought  by  the  learned  member  against  the  conduct  of  the  House,  are  ut- 
terly unfounded,  I  will  consent  to  abandon  the  whole  of  the  case  at  once,  and  go  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  The  first  charge  is,  that  we  have  not  laid  taxes  upon 
property,  but  have  imposed  them  upon  articles  of  consumption  which  press  upon 
the  poor.  But  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Property  Tax  was 
removed  at  the  close  of  the  last  war?  The  government  was  desirous  of  maintaining 
that  tax — they  did,  in  fact,  all  in  their  power  to  maintain  it;  but  in  spite  of  every 
effort,  it  was  removed  by  this  House,  in  consequence  of  the  petitions  of  the  people, 
demanding  its  repeal,  and  charging  the  House  with  gross  neglect  of  its  duty  if  that 
tax  were  suffered  to  exist.  No  less  than  400  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House, 
to  induce  it  to  take  off  that  tax,  and,  in  consequence  of  those  petitions,  it  was  removed. 
What  was  the  motive  for  the  repeal  of  the  beer  duty  ?  Did  that  repeal  show  indif- 
ference to  the  comfort  of  the  poor?  The  complaint  is,  that  we  acted  too  precipi- 
tately in  the  repeal  of  the  duty ;  and  that,  in  our  eagerness  to  promote  the  present 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  poor,  we  have  overlooked  the  checks  on  intemperance 
and  immorality.  What  pretence  is  there  for  saying,  that  the  House  is  in  arrear  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  age  ?  Is  that  charge  supported  by  the  conduct  of  this  House 
on  the  question  of  the  currency  ?  Or  was  this  House  in  arrear  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  age,  when  it  passed  those  laws  of  commercial  intercourse  introduced  by  Mr. 
Huskisson?  If  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  a  reformed  House,  elected  as  now 
proposed,  is  there  any  one  who  believes  that  those  laws  could  have  been  enacted  ? 
The  Catholic  question,  again,  showed  that  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consenting  to 
remove  the  Catholic  disabilities,  was  not  in  arrear  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age ;  and 
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I  ask  again,  if  the  new  House  of  Commons  had  existed  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
that  bill,  whether  there  is  a  chance  that  it  would  have  been  carried?  In  that 
pamphlet  which  has  been  so  often  quoted — Friendly  Advice  to  the  Lords — it  is  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Catholic  disabilities  were  removed  against  the  opinions  and  wishes 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  of  the  majority  of  that  very  class  of  voters  which 
you  are  now  about  to  create.  Again,  the  test  and  corporation  acts  were  repealed 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people.  [iVb,  no.]  Well,  I  will  not  rely  upon  that  fact; 
but  at  least  the  Catholic  disabilities  were.  That  measure  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  have  been  passed  contrary  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
people.  And  if  this  be  the  fact,  it  is  rather  hard  at  one  time  to  charge  the  House 
of  Commons  with  exceeding  the  liberality  of  the  people,  and  acting  in  contradiction 
to  their  feelings  and  opinions,  and  at  another  to  represent  it  as  less  enlightened 
and  less  liberal  than  the  people,  and  to  urge  such  contradictory  statements  as 
grounds  for  a  reform ;  and  the  learned  gentleman  says,  that  the  country  has  been 
governed  so  well,  that  we  must  have  a  House  of  Commons  capable  of  governing  it 
better.  This  sentiment  has  met  with  the  applause  of  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
and  on  it  they  would  build  sucii  great  and  dangerous  innovations.  It  amounts  to 
this,  that  without  parliamentary  reform,  for  the  space  of  400  years,  there  has  been 
so  elastic  a  principle  of  improvement  in  the  government,  such  a  power  of  ac- 
commodating itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people, 
that  this  country  has  been  governed  better  than  any  other  country  on  earth  has 
ever  been  governed.  Having  effected  all  this,  it  becomes  necessary  to  do — what  ?  I 
should  have  thought,  to  adhere  to  a  system  which  had  produced  such  immense  bene- 
fits ;  but  no — the  inference  is  the  very  reverse ;  in  these  days  of  illumination,  the 
just  conclusion  is,  that  you  ought  to  upset  and  destroy  that  system  altogether. 
The  member  for  Calne  says,  that  looking  through  the  whole  habitable  world,  con- 
templating society  as  it  now  exists  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  nay  that  ever  since 
civil  institutions  have  been  formed  by  man,  he  cannot  find  any  society  so  perfect  as 
that  of  England,  so  far  as  concerns  the  development  of  intellect,  the  improvement  of 
science,  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  or  the  protection  of 
property.  But,  adds  the  hon.  gentleman,  although  all  this  be  true,  there  are  cer- 
tain defects,  which  are  of  such  a  nature  and  extent  as  completely  to  justify  a  total 
change  in  the  representative  system.  And  what  are  these  great  defects  which  re- 
quire the  hazarding  of  every  blessing,  for  the  chance  of  correcting  them  ?  Why, 
first,  there  is  the  state  of  the  penal  code ;  next,  the  bottomless  pit  of  chancery  ;  and 
thirdly,  in  this  flourishing  and  happy  country,  a  new  system  of  representation  is 
necessary,  because  there  is  a  cumbrous  legal  process  of  fines  and  recoveries.  Oh, 
Sir,  I  am  sick  of  the  miserable  pedantry  which  urges,  that  in  consequence  of  such 
petty  defects  the  great  advantages  of  our  state  of  society  are  to  be  forfeited  ;  the 
more  miserable,  since  all  these  defects  the  House  is  not  only  competent,  but  has  re- 
peatedly manifested  its  anxiety  to  remove.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  can  show,  that 
this  is  not  the  case — if  he  can  show  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted, is  unable  to  apply  adequate  remedies  to  evils  of  such  a  nature,  then  I  will 
confess,  that  the  House  stands  in'need  of  a  reform.  But  how  absurd  it  is  to  say, 
here  is  a  constitution  which  has  given  the  people  every  blessing  of  civil  govern- 
ment, but  yet  cannot  remove  a  few  evils  which  may  exist  in  subordinate  institu- 
tions. But  do  I  rest  here?  No.  I  will  prove  that  these  evils  being  admitted  in 
their  fullest  extent,  you  have  a  better  prospect  of  their  remedy  by  the  present 
House  of  Commons  than  you  have  by  a  reformed  one.  What  can  your  new  consti- 
tuency— the  £10  householders,  know  of  reforms  in  the  court  of  chancery — or  ot 
your  defective  system  of  fines  and  recoveries  ?  I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  to  ask  a 
given  number  of  them  what  fines  and  recoveries  meant,  the  majority  would  answer, 
that  a  fine  was  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  recovery  a  state  of  convalescence.  What 
was  the  mode  by  which  the  great  advocates  for  reforming  all  such  abuses  found  their 
way  into  this  House  ?  Did  not  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  sit  in  parliament  for  a  close 
borough  ?  Does  not  the  learned  gentleman  himself  find  his  way  into  this  House 
by  a  similar  avenue?  And  did  not  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  sit  for  a  close 
borough  ?  In  fact,  the  close  boroughs  may  be  said  to  have  generated  the  reformers. 
But  what  pretence  is  there  for  charging  the  House  of  Commons  collectively  with 
indifference  to  the  reform  of  these  specific  abuses  ?    By  whom  was  the  bill  of  Lord 
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Lyndhurst  rejected?  By  the  House  of  Commons.  On  what  ground?  Because 
the  House  was  determined  to  have  a  more  searching  and  extensive  reform  of  the 
court  of  chancery.  By  whom  was  the  first  blow  struck  against  fines  and  reco- 
veries ?  By  the  House  of  Commons — and  at  this  moment  we  have  bills  before  us, 
originating  in  an  address  from  this  House  to  the  throne,  for  the  absolute  destruction 
of  those  very  fines  and  recoveries.  Then  with  respect  to  the  penal  code;  this 
House  has  shown  a  disposition  to  mitigate  its  severity.  With  respect  to  forgery,  I 
introduced  a  bill  remitting  the  punishment  of  death  in  certain  cases.  The  House 
was  not  satisfied,  but  remitted  that  punishment  much  more  extensively ;  and  though 
the  bill  did  not  ultimately  pass  in  that  shape,  it  was  not  this  House,  but  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  restored  the  punishment.  The  House  of  Commons  rejected  the 
advice  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  It  resisted  their  influence,  and  insisted  upon  re- 
pealing the  punishment  of  death  for  the  crime  of  forgery.  Why,  then,  if  the  argu- 
ments of  the  learned  gentleman  have  any  weight,  they  prove  that  the  reform  should 
take  place  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  they  who  have  defeated  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  we  are  proposing  to  reform  not  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  in  all  the  instances  to  which  I 
have  referred,  has  shown  that  it  is  neither  behind  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  nor 
neglectful  of  the  complaints  of  the  people.  I  say,  then.  Sir,  that  the  alleged  reason 
for  change  in  this  House  is  utterly  destroyed.  1  will  now  say  a  few  words  with  re- 
spect to  the  biU  itself.  It  may  be  said  to  contain  two  great  principles ;  the  first  is  the 
principle  of  disfranchisement ;  the  second  is  that  of  constituting  a  new  representa- 
tion. Four  times  have  there  been  essential  alterations  made  in  the  bill ;  and  although 
we  see  held  out  the  phantom  of  the  £10  right  of  voting,  yet  four  times  has  that  very 
matter  been  subjected  to  changes,  and  to  changes  so  important,  that  my  confidence 
must  not  be  asked  for  those  who  have  felt  it  necessary  to  make  them.  At  first  the 
right  of  voting  was  given  to  resident  £10  householders,  and  residence  was  insisted 
on  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  franchise.  Now  mark  the  alteration  which 
has  been  made.  What  is  the  effect  in  Manchester  ?  It  altered  the  constituency  of  that 
place  so  much,  that  instead  of  giving  the  right  of  voting  to  resident  ,£10  householders, 
by  a  little  alteration,  the  great  principle  of  residence  is  thrown  overboard — it  is  over- 
powered by  non-resident  occupiers  of  warehouses  and  counting-houses,  and  thus  the 
original  ground  of  residence  is  cut  away,  as  forming  the  condition  of  qualification. 
And  then.  Sir,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  change  that  has  last  been  made?  When  gentle- 
men are  asked  to  support  this  bill,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  from 
men  equally  informed  and  intelligent  with  ourselves,  whose  interests  and  feelings 
are  so  deeply  affected,  that  these  changes  are  making  alterations  by  tens  of  thousands 
in  the  numbers  of  the  constituency  of  the  country.  I  know  this  maybe  called  mere 
inadvertency ;  but  really.  Sir,  if  through  the  inadvertency  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, these  changes  can  be  made  in  a  bill,  affecting  not  less  than  100,000  people, 
let  me  say,  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when  we  can  maturely  deliberate  upon  so  grave 
a  matter  :  we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  legislate  at  all  upon  it,  and  least  of  all 
will  this  House  stand  excused  in  hastily  passing  a  law  which  is  brought  before  us 
under  such  circumstances.  The  projectors  of  this  bill,  after  having  established  the 
£10  franchise,  come  forward  with  subsequent  alterations  which  totally  alter  the 
character  of  the  constituency.  As  the  bill  now  stands,  every  £10  householder  is 
disqualified  who  pays  his  rent  more  frequently  then  half-yearly.  The  bill  originally 
gave  the  right  to  the  weekly  and  the  quarterly  tenant.  By  confining  it  to  the  tenant 
paying  half-yearly,  you  disfranchise  many  thousand  voters  in  places  that  I  could 
name.  In  Birmingham  there  is  a  very  numerous  class  of  persons  who  pay  rents  of 
3*.  lOd.  or  4s.  per  week,  which  amount,  of  course,  to  £10  a  year.  By  the  simple 
insertion  of  the  words  quarterly  payments  or  half-yearly  payments,  I  care  not  which, 
there  is  no  use  in  concealing  the  fact,  the  number  of  such  voters  would  be  reduced 
by  many  thousands.  Why  raise  expectations  so  inconsiderately,  and  defeat  them 
with  equal  precipitation  ?  What  avails  it  to  say  that  you  have  acted  inadvertently. 
That  you  have  been  administering  prussic  acid — and  that  you  forgot  to  look  at  the 
prescription.  You  have  made  another,  and  a  most  important  change.  You  have  by 
this  new  bill  admitted  land  into  the  value  of  the  £10  holding.  It  seems  a  simple 
and  easy  matter  to  insert  "  land,"  but  will  any  man  deny,  that  this  is  a  most  impor- 
tant change?     Without  saying  whether  these  changes  are  good  or  bad,  1  do  say  that 
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these  facts  destroy  my  confidence  in  the  ability  of  his  Majesty's  government  tb 
conduct  such  a  question  to  a  salutary  and  happy  conclusion.  I  hope,  that  hon. 
gentlemen  will  consider  the  effect  of  the  alteration  made  by  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "  land  "  upon  our  rural  economy.  If  one  thing  more  than  another  would  tend 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  it  is  the  attaching  of  small  gardens  to 
the  tenements  they  occupy.  Now,  by  making  the  possession  of  land  with  a  house 
a  qualification,  we  encourage  landlords  to  take  away  those  small  gardens  where  they 
are  now  enjoyed,  and  to  wittihold  the  possession  of  them  when  otherwise  the  posses- 
sion might  be  conferred.  It  may  be  said,  that  landlords  will  not  be  influenced  by 
this  consideration,  and  I  know  that  they  ought  not,  but  1  contend,  that  the  policy 
and  the  principle  of  that  law  must  be  bad  which  tends  to  sacrifice  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  to  electioneering  interests.  These  are  the  main 
grounds  on  which  I  oppose  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  The  hon.  member  who 
spoke  last,  expressed  his  hope  that  I  was  prepared  to  bring  forward  some  scheme  of 
reform,  and  has  taunted  me  with  being  at  length  a  reformer.  But  what  did  I  say. 
in  the  last  session  respecting  reform  ?  I  said,  that  having  left  one  government  in 
consequence  of  its  resistance  to  reform,  and  another  government  having  been  formed 
pledged  to  reform,  I  would,  rather  than  risk  a  change  of  government — seeing  the 
impossibility  of  constituting  an  administration  opposed  to  reform — support  a  mea- 
sure of  reform  introduced  by  my  opponents,  provided  that  measure  were  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  I  said,  I  might  be 
wrong  or  I  might  be  right,  but  that  is  the  extent  of  the  declaration  I  made,  and 
which  I  am  prepared  to  make  again.  I  have  been  uniformly  opposed  to  reform 
upon  principle,  because  I  was  unwilling  to  open  a  door  which  I  saw  no  prospect  of 
being  able  to  close  ;  it  was  not  because  I  thought  that  the  transfer  of  the  franchise 
from  East  Retford  to  Manchester  might  be  in  itself  injurious,  but  because  I  was  of 
opinion  that  a  government  which  should  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  people  upon  this 
subject,  would  be  responsible  for  the  consequences  that  must  result.  I  certainly 
was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  giving  representatives  to  Manchester,  and  to 
other  large  towns  ;  because  I  thought  the  advantage  of  such  a  measure  not  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  evil  of  altering  the  constitution  of  parliament,  and  agitating 
the  public  mind  on  the  question  of  reform.  And  if  it  be  truly  said,  that  the  de- 
mand for  reform  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  demand,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  nothing 
short  of  this  bill  will  give  the  least  satisfaction,  surely  1  was  justified  in  doubting 
whether  the  grant  of  members  to  three  or  four  large  towns  would  stay  the  public 
appetite  for  reform,  and  whether  it  would  not  prove  the  commencement,  rather 
than  the  close,  of  the  discussion.  I  do  not  admit,  however,  that  the  settled  opinion 
of  this  country  is  fixed,  and  permanently  decided,  in  favour  of  this  bill.  I  would 
advise  those  who  assert  it,  not  to  rely  too  confidently  on  the  duration  of  the  present 
excitement ;  to  bear  in  mind  the  causes  which  have  combined  to  foment  it — and  to 
consider  wliether  they  are  of  lasting  operation.  Our  sober  judgment  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  recent  events  in  France,  by  sympathy  in  the  triumph  of  liberal  opinions, 
and  by  a  natural  indignation  at  the  illegal  exercise  of  authority.  While  those  feel- 
ings are  at  their  height — a  government  is  formed  pledged  to  reform,  and  they 
redeem  that  pledge  by  a  more  extensive  measure  of  reform  than  was  expected  by 
the  most  sanguine  reformer.  They  dissolve  the  parliament  in  order  to  take  the 
opinion  of  an  already  excited  people,  on  a  question  of  all  others  the  most  requiring 
sober  and  dispassionate  inquiry,  and  they  superadd  to  every  other  cause  of  agitation, 
an  appeal  to  the  personal  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  king.  With  regard  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  parliament,  it  might  be  right  or  it  might  be  wrong,  i)ut  nothing  could  be 
more  unwise  than  to  countenance  the  popular  Ijelief,  that  the  king  was  personally 
interested  in  the  question  of  reform.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  call  in  question  the 
undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  the  late  parliament,  but  I  do  call  in 
question  the  prudence  with  which  that  prerogative  was  exercised,  the  time  and 
mode  of  its  exercise,  and  above  all,  the  lavish  use  of  his  Majesty's  name  and  authority, 
with  the  view  of  influencing  election  contests.  I  regret,  most  deeply,  that  through 
their  organs  of  the  press,  the  government  condescended  to  the  humiliation  of  pro- 
pagating tales  which  could  only  be  addressed  and  suited  to  tlie  lowest  and  most 
vulgar  class  of  minds.  I  regret  most  deeply  that  they  should,  for  any  puroose 
whatever,  have  resorted  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  teaching  the  people  to  associate 
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loyalty  to  their  king  with  hostility  to  the  constitution  of  parliament.  I  do  not 
think  it  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  feelings  of  the  people  have  been  thus  excited; 
I  doubt  the  existence  of  an  unanimous  feeling  as  connected  with  this  measure  on  their 
part ;  and  I  deeply  regret  that  the  sober  and  tem{)erate  judgment  of  the  people  has 
been  disturbed  by  a  variety  of  causes.  But,  Sir,  if  this  feeling  be  such  as  we  have 
heard  it  represented,  and  if  it  shall  permanently  endure,  I  am  then  ready  to  admit, 
that  no  government  can  go  on  without  enacting  such  measures  as  shall  alleviate  and 
remove  that  intense  feeling.  But  all  I  ask  is,  time  for  deliberation  upon  a  question 
of  such  vital  importance  ;  I  say,  do  not  rely  upon  this  temporary  excitement — do 
not  allow  that  to  be  your  only  guide— do  not  force  this  Reform  Bill  upon  the  coun- 
try, upon  the  assumption  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  demands  it.  I 
doubt  the  existence  of  any  such  ground ;  and  if  you  do  find  hereafter  that  you  have 
been  mistaken — if  you  find  that  the  people  have  only  been  acting  under  an  excite- 
ment produced  by  temporary  causes — if  they  are  already  sobering  down  from  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  days  of  July,  let  the  House  remember,  that  when  the  steady 
good  sense  and  reason  of  the  people  of  England  shall  return,  they  will  be  the  first 
to  reproach  us  with  the  baseness  of  having  sacrificed  the  constitution  in  the  vain 
hope  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  a  temporary  burst  of  popular  feeling;  they  will 
be  the  first  to  blame  us  for  deferring  this  question  to  popular  opinion,  instead  of 
acting  upon  our  own  judgment.  For  my  own  part,  not  seeing  the  necessity  for  this 
reform,  doubting  much  whether  the  demand  for  reform  is  so  urgent,  and  doubting 
still  more  whether,  if  carried,  this  measure  can  be  a  permanent  one,  I  give  my 
conscientious  opposition  to  this  bill.  In  doing  this,  I  feel  the  more  confident,  because 
the  bill  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  recommended  from  the  throne — because  it  is 
not  founded  on  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution — because  it  does  not 
give  security  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown — because  it  does  not  guarantee  the 
legitimate  rights,  influences,  and  privileges  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament — because 
it  is  not  calculated  to  render  secure  and  permanent  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  people — and  above  all,  because  it  subverts  a  system  of  government  which  has 
combined  security  to  personal  liberty,  and  protection  to  property,  with  vigour  in  the 
executive  power  of  the  State,  in  a  more  perfect  degree  than  ever  existed  in  any  age, 
or  in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  the  House  divided;  for  the  second  reading,  367;  against 
it,  231;  majority,  136. 

July  12,  1831. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  English  Reform  Bill;  Lord  Maitland  moved,  that  the  petition  of 
the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Appleby,  which  had  been  presented 
on  the  22nd  of  June,  should  be  read,  and  then  the  petition  having  been  read,  his  lord- 
ship proceeded  to  move  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee,  and  that  the  petitioners 
be  permitted  to  produce  evidence  in  respect  to  the  facts  stated  in  the  petition,  in 
order  to  show  their  claim  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  that  clause  in  the 
bill  by  which  they  were  to  be  included  in  the  schedule  A,  containing  a  list  of  those 
boroughs  that  were  to  be  disfranchised  alogether. 

Lord  John  Russell  decidedly  opposed  the  motion. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  expressed  his  earnest  hope,  that  the  majority  of  the  House, 
anxious  as  they  all  must  be  to  guard  against  establishing  so  dangerous  a  precedent 
as  would  be  done  in  this  case,  would  well  weigh  the  nature  of  the  petition  before 
them.  Should  the  noble  lord  who  last  spoke  prevail  on  the  House  to  reject  the 
motion  now  before  them,  it  would  be  decisive  as  to  disfranchising  all  these  boroughs 
without  hearing  them.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  House  was  competent,  as  a 
legislative  body,  to  decide  whether  they  would  proceed  to  disfranchise  certain 
boroughs,  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  preamble  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He 
would  not  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  competency  of  the  House  to  do  so ;  the 
petitioners  themselves  did  not  controvert  this  opinion — they  did  not  deny  the  legis- 
lative body  to  be  capable  of  making  laws,  but  they  argued  thus:—"  We  admit,  that 
the  principle  upon  which  the  disfranchisement  of  boroughs  is  to  be  effected,  is  a 
correct  one,  but  we  want  to  show,  that  the  principle  does  not  apply  to  us."  And 
would  any  majority  of  that  House,  however  powerful,  and  satisfied  of  the  policy  of 
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adhering  to  that  principle,  refuse  these  petitioners  the  opportunity  of  showing  that 
the  principle  of  the  bill  did  not  apply  to  them  ?  They  urged  that,  as  the  borough 
contains  more  than  2,000  inhabitants,  they  ought  not  to  lose  the  right  of  returning 
members  to  parliament,  and  they  desired  to  show  that  such  is  the  fact,  that  the  popu- 
lation return  of  1811  was  correct,  and  that  of  1821  erroneous,  by  omitting  one  of  the 
parishes.  In  what  way  were  the  facts  they  asserted  to  be  established  ?  Surely  not 
by  general  discussion  in  the  House,  but  by  satisfactory  evidence.  Admitting  the 
distinction  between  property  and  franchise,  let  us  show  the  latter  the  respect  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  If  the  House  were  prepared  to  refuse  these  parties  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  their  case,  it  would  establish  a  most  dangerous  precedent ;  for 
what  would  prevent  the  same  precedent  from  being  extended  to  any  other  bill  which 
might  be  brought  before  them  ;  and  by  which  the  rights  of  property  or  of  persons 
might  be  endangered. 

After  a  lengthened  discussion.  Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  government  were  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  statement  of  the  petitioners,  as  far  as  the  parishes  were  concerned, 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  the  case  until  the  bill  was  in  committee. 

The  House  then  divided;  for  the  motion,  187  ;  against  it,  285;  majority,  98. 

July  13,  1831. 

On  the  motion  for  going  into  a  Committee  on  the  second  day, — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  one  point  of  importance  had  arisen  out  of  the 
discussion  of  last  night,  to  which  he  wished  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord 
and  of  his  Majesty's  government.  The  House  had  decided  against  hearing  counsel 
in  support  of  the  allegations  embodied  in  the  petition  from  the  borough  of  Appleby, 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  that  decision  could  not  be  understood  as  peremptory 
against  receiving  evidence  in  support  of  claims  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  bill.  He  would  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  whether  it  were  not  very  possible  that 
Appleby,  Ashbourne,  or  Wareham,  for  example,  might  petition  for  the  purpose  of 
being  permitted  to  prove  bona  fide  that  they  were  really  entitled  to  their  present 
franchise,  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  ministers  themselves,  and  not  with  the  dis- 
honest design  of  unfairly  impeding,  obstructing,  or  defeating,  the  Reform  Bill.  If 
any  case  should  be  proposed  for  re-consideration  where  mere  vexatious  delay  was 
evidently  the  object  sought,  then  surely  it  was  open  for  the  majority  summarily  to 
reject  the  proposition;  but  he  could  see  no  just  reason  why  they  should  shut  the 
door  indiscriminately  on  every  complaint  of  grievance,  on  the  assumption  that  it 
must  necessarily  have  originated  in  factious  and  improper  motives.  He  wished, 
therefore,  to  know  whether  it  were  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  borough  was  to  be  allowed  to  offer  any  evidence  to 
the  committee,  to  show  that  it  ought  not  to  be  disfranchised.  In  his  opinion  the 
committee  should  be  instructed  to  receive  evidence,  and  it  would  always  have  it  in 
its  own  power  to  reject  that  which  was  unnecessary,  inapplicable,  or  proposed  only 
to  create  delay.  Another  difficulty  in  connexion  with  this  subject  also  presented 
itself  to  his  mind,  and  he  would  take  that  opportunity  very  briefly  to  explain  its 
nature,  in  the  hope  that  the  noble  lord  might  be  induced  to  remove  it,  the  rather, 
as  the  objection  would  still  hold  whether  he  were  disposed  to  recognise  the  principle 
or  not.  Commissioners,  it  appeared,  were  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  counties,  with  a  view  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
bill;  and  pursuant  to  their  report  the  House  of  Commons  hereafter  would  be  in 
some  degree  re-modelled.  The  report  then,  must,  of  course,  have  a  very  material 
bearing  on  the  question  itself;  for  certain  counties,  according  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  were  henceforward  to  be  allowed  four  representatives,  and  the  distribution 
of  these  representatives  would  entirelj'  depend  on  the  decision  of  the  commissioners. 
Now,  if  he  could  be  informed  by  what  principle  the  commissioners  thus  appointed 
were  to  be  guided  in  such  divisions,  it  would,  in  some  degree,  simplify  the  subject, 
and  enable  him  more  distinctly  to  understand  it,  and  help  to  disembarrass  him  of  a 
ditficulty  which  he  could  not  at  present  satisfactorily  get  over.  He  was  the  more 
desirous  of  information,  as  a  noble  lord,  favourable  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  had 
given  a  notice  of  motion,  to  the  effect  that  such  counties,  instead  of  being  divided  into 
two  separate  districts,  should  remain  undivided,  and,  as  a  whole,  return  their  four 
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representatives.  In  the  case  of  Warwickshire,  for  instance,  it  was  highly  important 
to  know  whether  Birmingham  and  Coventry  were  to  be  included  in  one  division ; 
as  every  hon.  member  must  see  that  the  landed  interest  would  necessarily  be  mate- 
rially influenced  by  an  arrangement  which  might  give  the  freemen  of  those  places 
a  double  franchise.  He  mentioned  this  one  instance  merely  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  his  objection. 
Later  in  the  evening,  the  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, — 
Sir  R.  Peel  said  he  meant  to  address  himself  simply  and  exclusively  to  the  matter 
before  the  House ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said,  he  should  confine  him- 
self to  the  question — whether  the  consideration  of  the  schedules  A  and  B  should  be 
adjourned?  He  should  act  on  the  admonition  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  and  make 
but  a  short  speech.  It  often  happened,  that  the  short  speeches  were  most  able  and 
eflfective.  Now,  the  last  word,  effective,  reminded  him  of  an  expression  which  had 
been  used,  he  believed  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Windsor — he  meant  the  word 
"  talented."  He  accounted  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  using  so  vile  a  word,  by  his 
having  read  so  much  of  Irish  documents  of  late.  In  the  discussion,  he  should  avoid 
as  much  as  he  could,  any  reference  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  which  they  had  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  discuss  ;  and  it  was  not  regular-  to  renew  that  part  of  the 
discussion  in  the  committee.  The  time  to  do  so  would  be  in  the  House,  on  the  mo- 
tion that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  received,  or  upon  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill.  There  were  many  details  which  required  discussion  ;  and  to  them,  in  the  com- 
mittee he  should,  as  far  as  possible,  confine  himself.  He  thought,  that  if  his 
Majesty's  government  had  taken  the  prudent  course  after  they  had  obtained  a  majority 
of  136  upon  the  general  principle  of  the  bill,  not  to  insist  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
details,  without  waiting  for  necessary  information  to  be  laid  before  the  House,  they 
would  have  done  more  than  at  present  to  satisfy  the  House  and  the  country.  He 
knew,  indeed,  that  the  advocates  of  the  bill  were  already  satisfied  with  the  informa- 
tion which  they  possessed,  and  that  they  were  afraid  they  should  be  overtaken  by  the 
returns  of  1831.  They  were  acting  on  the  principle  of  population,  that  is  to  say,  of 
2,000  and  4,000;  but  then  they  took  the  population  of  1821  as  their  basis,  although 
they  should  have,  in  three  weeks,  the  returns  of  the  population  for  1831 ;  by  which, 
perhaps,  before  the  bill  could  leave  that  House,  it  might  be  proved,  that  those  places 
which  were  exempted  from  the  disfranchisement  ought,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  bill,  to  have  been  subjected  to  it ;  and  those  which  had  been  subjected  to  it, 
ought  to  have  been  exempted.  It  had  been  said,  those  who  furnished  his  Majesty's 
ministers  with  the  information  on  which  they  had  acted,  were  the  partisans  of  min- 
isters ;  but  no  partisans  ever  performed  a  service  to  their  party  in  a  more  clumsy 
manner,  for  documents  so  conclusive,  as  to  the  necessity  of  delay,  he  never  saw. 
The  noble  lord,  v/hen  he  produced  these  documents,  could  never  have  supposed,  that 
the  members  would  look  so  far  as  page  58.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  these  documents  was  not  strictly  oflicial.  That  might  be  ;  but  it 
was  information  sought  for  and  obtained  by  his  Majesty's  government,  and  deemed 
by  them  of  great  importance ;  and  it  was  information,  in  which  palpable  and  not 
immaterial  errors  were  to  be  found.  In  page  58,  the  names  of  Bolton,  Huddersfield, 
Bradford,  Kidderminster,  Kendal,  Macclesfield,  Oldham,  Rochdale,  including  the 
township  of  Spotland,  and  in  short,  the  names  of  all  the  towns,  twenty-five  in 
number,  inserted  in  Schedule  D  were  all  contained.  One  gentleman  was  deputed  to 
collect  information  connected  with  the  population,  in  all  those  several  towns ;  and 
in  his  report  he  states,  that  he  has  collected  the  information  furnished  in  his  report, 
from  what  he  considered  the  best  sources  of  information  ;  but  that  if  more  time  had 
been  allowed  him,  more  correct  information  would  have  been  obtained  on  the  subjects 
which  he  was  instructed  to  enquire  about.  He  would  not  characterise  the  change  the 
ministers  proposed  as  a  new  constitution ;  he  would  use  no  objectionable  term  ;  he 
would  only  say,  they  were  about  to  make  an  important  change  in  the  representative 
system  ;  and  here  was  a  gentleman,  consulted  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  called 
upon  by  them  to  collect  information,  whose  own  report  showed,  that  his  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment and  the  House  were  not  in  possession  of  the  information  on  which  they 
could  rely,  and  which  might  be  obtained  if  a  little  more  time  were  allowed.  But  his 
Majesty's  ministers  wished  not  to  wait  for  this  information,  and  to  force  the  House  to 
discuss  and  decide,  before  it  was  in  possession  of  the  requisite  information.     His 
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right  hon.  friend  had  so  much  understated  this  case,  that  the  House  would  perhaps 
allow  him  to  explain  the  position  in  which  it  was  placed.  It  was  not  in  possession 
of  the  instructions  under  which  the  gentleman  acted  who  made  this  report.  When- 
ever a  legal  opinion  was  referred  to,  there  was  also  a  clamour  for  the  case ;  for  it 
was  truly  said,  that  the  opinion  could  not  be  understood  without  the  case ;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  he  said,  that  the  House  could  not  understand  this  gentleman's  report, 
until  it  had  his  instructions.  It  appeared,  however,  by  his  own  report,  that  he  had 
taken  a  fortnight  to  complete  his  mission  ;  and  whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  skill 
and  prudence  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  their  generosity  and  candour,  in  producing 
these  documents,  could  not  be  doubted.  He  gave  them  great  credit  for  it,  and  hailed 
it  as  a  good  omen  of  the  future  discussions  on  the  bill.  This  gentleman  in  collect- 
ing information,  took  a  town  a  day,  and  even  a  day  for  each  town  exceeded  the  por- 
tion of  time  allowed  him.  He  was  not  to  spend  more  than  a  day  in  collecting  in- 
formation relative  to  any  one  town  ;  and  probably,  though  it  was  not  so  stated,  he 
was  paid  by  the  day.  He  stated  distinctly,  however,  that  one  day  exceeded  the 
portion  of  time  allowed  for  his  enquiries  concerning  the  population  of  Rochdale, 
including  the  township  of  Spotland  ;  and  therefore  he  asked  the  noble  lord,  whether 
it  were  fair  to  go  into  the  question  so  far  as  Rochdale  and  the  township  of  Spotland 
were  concerned,  until  the  information  which  this  gentleman  could  not  procure,  within 
the  time  allowed,  but  which  he  distinctly  intimated  might  be  obtained,  had  been 
procured.  He  had  pointed  out  these  errors,  because  he  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do 
so.  It  might  be  more  politic  to  leave  these  flaws  in  the  measure,  for  he  was  against 
the  bill;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  its  consistent  opponent,  and  if  it  must  be 
passed,  he  wished  to  see  it  passed  with  the  least  mischief  to  the  country.  It  was  yet, 
perhaps,  possible  that  some  of  its  more  injurious  clauses  might  be  got  over ;  but  if, 
on  its  third  reading,  he  found  that  the  evils  still  over- balanced  the  good,  he  should 
continue  to  vote  against  the  measure.  He  trusted,  however,  that  opportunit}'  would 
be  afforded  for  perfectly  fair  discussion  on  every  portion  of  the  subject ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  any  vexatious  delay ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  those  who  were  more  sincere  in  favour  of  the 
bill  oug-ht  to  be  the  greatest  advocates  for  a  full  discussion  of  its  details,  with  a  view 
of  making  them  as  perfect  as  possible.  He  would  briefly  state  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  main  defects  of  the  bill,  which  still  remained  unanswered,  after  all  that  had 
been  said  on  the  other  side.  In  the  first  place  he  could  not  see  the  advantage  of  this 
wholesale  disfranchisement,  for  he  set  a  much  higher  value  on  prescription  than  the 
noble  lord  appeared  to  do ;  the  next  point  to  which  he  had  never  heard  an  answer 
was  that  which  had  been  so  well  urged,  that  the  taking  away  the  nomination 
boroughs  would  prevent  the  accession  of  new  talent  to  the  House;  the  third  point 
was,  that  if  this  bill  were  carried,  there  would  be  no  certainty  of  any  one  who  was 
called  upon  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Crown  being  returned,  after  the  required  vacation 
of  his  seat  on  his  appointment  to  office  ;  his  next  ground  of  objection  was,  that  this 
change  would  be  the  means  of  excluding  from  the  House  of  Commons  men  of  retired 
habits,  but  of  profound  knowledge,  who  would  not  like  to  present  themselves  before 
the  £10  voters  instituted  by  this  bill.  Further  he  had  to  observe,  that  the  bill 
would  be  the  means  of  entirely  excluding  the  colonial  interest ;  and  lastly,  he  ob- 
jected to  the  bill,  that  under  a  limited  monarchy  it  did  not  afford  suflicient  check 
against  the  passions  of  the  people.  They  were  about  to  make  an  experiment  of  a 
uniform  system  of  representation,  and  were  destroying  one  of  those  checks,  sanc- 
tioned by  successful  usage,  without  substituting  any  other.  Having  said  so  much 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  clause  now  before  the  committee,  he  wished  to  state  why  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  rational  to  postpone  its  consideration.  Such  a  course 
would  he  consistent  with  the  principles  of  all  who  were  friends  to  moderate  reform, 
who  might  then  show  how  far  they  were  ready  to  go.  Nor  would  it  be  inconsistent 
with  the  viewG  of  the  noble  lord  who  introduced  the  bill,  as  stated  by  him  not  long 
since.  He  did  not  want  to  quote  the  noble  lord's  words,  and  he  admitted,  that  in  the 
altered  temper  of  the  times,  a  justification  might  be  found  for  a  change  of  opinion  on 
the  subject.  The  noble  lord,  however,  did  not  always  consider  it  the  wisest  course, 
that  disfranchisement  should  precede  enfranchisement.  Two  years  ago  the  noble 
lord  said,  "  Let  us  first  agree  what  towns  should  be  enfranchised,  and  then  we  shall 
consider  what  boroughs  may  be  disfranchised,  and  what  compensation  it  may  be 
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expedient  to  grant  them."  He  had,  therefore  the  high  sanction  of  the  noble  lord, 
as  a  moderate  reformer,  to  the  principle  that  they  should  first  consider  to  what  large 
towns  it  was  proper  to  give  the  right  of  returning  members.  It  had  been  said,  that 
in  doing  this  a  certain  arbitrary  line  must  be  adopted,  and  so  it  must,  if  the  House 
first  proceed  to  determine  what  boroughs  were  to  be  disfranchised.  The  most  rational 
course,  however,  was,  to  determine,  in  the  first  instance,  what  towns  should  be  en- 
franchised ;  and  having  determined  that,  to  make  the  disfranchisement  commensu- 
rate with  the  enfranchisement.  If  this  course  had  no  other  recommendation,  it  would 
be  preferable  on  the  ground  that  it  -would  afford  something  like  a  check  to  perpetual 
disfranchisements.  When  disfranchisement  should  hereafter  be  proposed,  it  might  be 
said,  we  have  not  destroyed  the  small  boroughs  as  a  nuisance,  but  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  enfranchising  large  towns,  and  the  disfranchisement  would  not  precede  the 
necessity  for  such  a  measure;  but  if  it  could  be  said,  that  the  House  disfranchised 
boroughs  having  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  gave  the  franchise  to  towns  con- 
taining a  population  above  10,000,  let  it  be  able  to  reply,  that  at  least  it  substituted 
large  for  small  towns,  and  only  agreed  to  a  disfranchisement  commensurate  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  schedule  A.  He  did  not  approve  of  schedule  A,  on 
principle  ;  but  if  he  were  obliged  to  consider  it,  he  should  prefer  doing  so  after  the 
House  had  decided  to  what  towns  the  elective  franchise  should  be  given.  If  thev 
proceeded  to  disfranchise  certain  boroughs,  as  if  they  were  abating  a  nuisance,  the 
precedent  might  be  used  hereafter  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  any  borough  to  a 
popular  clamour  for  reform.  Upon  this  precedent  they  might  be  called  upon  to  yield  to 
another  and  more  extensive  reform,  and  what  opposing  check  would  their  own  acts 
and  deliberations  offer?  If  a  borough  containing  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  might 
be  considered  a  nuisance,  and  deprived  of  its  franchise,  might  not  a  borough  con- 
taining less  than  5,000,  inhabitants  hereafter  be  so  considered  ;  and  upon  what  prin- 
ciple could  the  noble  lord  then  refuse  to  sacrifice  it  ?  He  had  confined  himself  to 
stating  the  grounds  upon  which  he  objected  to  schedule  A,  and  cordially  adopted  the 
proposal  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  clause. 

July  14,  1831. 
In  a  debate  on  the  question  for  going  into  a  Committee  on  the  third  day, — 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Lord  Althorp,  said  he  could  not  avoid  expressing 
surprise  at  the  language  of  the  noble  lord.  He  did  not  hear  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (Sir  C.  Wetherell),  in  any  part  of  his  speech,  discuss  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend's  observations  had  a  direct  reference  to  the  matter  before 
the  House,  and  he  had  put  questions  of  great  importance  to  the  government,  which 
the  noble  lord,  he  must  say,  had  pointedly  evaded.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  asked  for  information  on  the  subject  of  that  bill  which  makes  population 
the  test  of  disfranchisement.  He  had  asked  what  evidence  they  possessed  on  the 
subject  of  that  population,  and  the  noble  lord  had  not  thought  proper  to  answer 
him.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  appealed  to  the  people  of  England.  When 
the  noble  lord  made  that  appeal  with  so  much  confidence,  the  people  of  England 
might  perchance  reply  by  asking  a  question  of  the  noble  lord.  They  might  ask, 
whether  it  were  fitting  that  the  population  was  to  be  the  test  of  disfranchisement, 
when  the  government  took  the  population,  not  as  it  existed  at  present,  but  as  it 
was  stated  to  be  ten  years  ago  ?  The  noble  lord  might  answer  his  learned  friend 
or  not,  as  he  pleased.  It  undoubtedly  was  in  his  power  to  refuse  to  do  so,  but 
declining  to  answer  would  be  well  understood.  It  was  his  (Sir  Robert  Peel's) 
decided  impression  that  the  ministers  were  unable  to  answer;  that  they  did  not 
possess  the  power  to  give  an  answer.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  learned  gentle- 
man would  consider  well  before  he  moved  for  the  information  he  required.  If 
the  test  of  population  were  adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  necessary  that  the 
returns  should  be  correct ;  but  he  thought  it  expedient  to  avoid  taking  any  steps 
at  present  which  would  seem  to  recognise  the  fact,  that  population  was  to  be  the 
test.  If  he  tb.ought  that,  by  voting  for  the  more  accurate  information  required 
by  his  hon.  friend,  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  admitting  population  to  be 
the  test  bf  disfranchisement,  undoubtedly  he  would  vote  against  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend's  motion.  If,  however,  a  majority  of  that  House  came  to  the  de- 
70--VOL.  II. 
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termination  that  population  was  to  be  the  test,  it  would  then  be  a  question  for 
their  most  serious  consideration,  whether  they  were  to  take  as  their  test  the  ohi 
returns  of  1821,  or  those  which  they  were  to  be  in  possession  of  in  the  course  of 
the  next  fortnight.  Could  the  House  possibly  forget  what  they  had  heard  that 
night  on  the  subject  of  the  returns  ?  Could  they  forget,  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Preston  (Mr.  John  Wood)  had  told  them,  the  returns  of  1831  were  not  to  be 
depended  on,  because  he  knew  that  tricks  had  been  practised  to  increase  the 
numbers  in  particular  places ;  and  that  in  one  borough,  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, 300  persons  had  slept  the  night  before  the  return  was  made,  in  order  to 
bring  it  within  the  rule  ?  So,  by  this  argument,  if  from  any  accident  the  popula- 
tion of  a  borough  was  increased ;  if  the  stage-coach  happened  to  break  down,  and 
six  persons  more  than  ordinary  slept  in  the  borough  of  Malton,  that  was  to  save 
it  from  disfranchisement ;  or  if  a  great  fight  happened  to  take  place  in  tiie  vicinity 
of  a  particular  town  on  the  day  of  the  return,  that  was  to  determine  the  point 
of  disfranchisement.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  difficulties  and  absurdities, 
they  were  called  on  to  take  the  population  returns  as  a  method  of  determining 
the  right  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise.  Nothing,  he  apprehended,  coi;ld 
well  be  more  absurd.  It  reminded  him  of  an  academical  absurdity  which  was 
probably  familiar  to  the  House.  It  was  this — "  given  the  height  of  the  mast  and 
the  name  of  the  vessel,  to  determine  the  length  of  the  voyage."  This  no  doubt 
appeared  very  absurd,  but  the  principle,  if  principle  it  could  be  called,  on  which 
this  bill  went,  by  which  the  House  was  required  to  solve  the  problem — "given  the 
number  of  women  and  children  in  a  certain  place,  to  determine  the  independence 
of  the  electors,"  was  equally  absurd.  He  would  ask  the  government  to  answer 
him  this  question — If  your  object  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  nomination  boroughs — 
and  you  have  declared  that  to  be  your  principal  object — why  is  it,  that  you  permit 
these  nomination  boroughs  to  retain  one  of  their  members,  because  they  have  a 
fraction  above  2,000  inhabitants  ?  If  you  wish  to  destroy  all  nominations  and 
corrupt  influence,  as  you  say,  why  do  you  not  take  away  their  members  altogether, 
instead  of  permitting  them  to  retain  one  ?  But  then  it  would  probably  be  said, 
that  they  were  about  to  call  in  a  new  constituency.  Why,  it  might  happen,  and 
in  many  places  he  believed  would  happen,  that  a  greater  number  of  respectable 
.£10  householders  were  to  be  found  in  boroughs  which  did  not  come  within  the  line 
of  2,000  inhabitants,  than  in  boroughs  which  possessed  more  than  the  required  4,000. 
This  showed  the  fallacious  nature  of  the  principle  on  which  they  were  required  to 
proceed.  The  noble  lord  liad,  indeed,  found  something  of  that  kind  himself.  In 
the  case  of  Downton  and  St.  Germain's,  the  noble  lord  had  been  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  £10  householders  to  form  a 
respectable  constituency.  Could  there  be  a  stronger  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
principle  for  which  he  and  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  contended — that  population 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  competition  for  the  elective  franchise,  or  of  in- 
efficiency in  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  it  confers?  For  these  reasons  he 
objected  to  population  as  a  test  at  all  of  the  necessity  of  disfranchisement ;  but  if 
the  House  should  ultimately  be  of  opinion  that  population  ought  to  be  the  test, 
then  for  the  same  reasons  he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  they  should  take  the 
latest,  and  it  was  presumed  to  be  most  accurate,  return,  that  of  1831.  Under  any 
circumstances  he  made  bold  to  assert,  in  contradiction  to  the  noble  lord,  that  the 
discussion  was  not  irrelevant  to  the  question  before  the  House. 

In  the  committee,  later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Dr.  Lushington,  who  had  followed  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  said,  that  if  he  were  inclined  to  renew  the  discussion  on  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  sat  down  on  the  minis- 
terial bench  afibrded  him  an  opportunity.  But  he  would  adhere  to  the  rule  which 
he  had  laid  down,  and  not  revive  the  discussion  of  the  principle  while  the  bill  was 
in  committee.  He  trusted,  that  both  sides  of  the  House  would  come  to  the  con- 
.<dderation  of  the  measure,  determined  to  lay  aside  all  angry  feelings,  and  he  hoped 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Sir  E.  Sugden)  would  set  the  first  example  of  forbear- 
ance, and  abstain  from  any  personal  recrimination.  His  character  stood  too  high 
to  be  hurt  by  any  insinuations  which  could  be  thrown  out  against  it,  and  he  need 
not  repeat  to  the  House  that  explanation  which  proved  most  satisfactory  to  the 
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last  parliament,  relative  to  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  borough  of  Weymouth. 
The  House,  he  understood,  was  to  consider  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  schedule  A, 
as  being  part  of  the  first  clause,  and  he  rose  to  offer  a  suggestion  which  would  facih- 
tate  the  discussion  upon  the  bill,  if  it  met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  House.  Fifty- 
seven  boroughs  were  included  in  the  schedule,  upon  each  of  which  it  was  competent 
for  any  gentleman  to  raise  a  discussion,  involving  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
bill.  Now,  he  thought  the  best  course  would  be,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
this  question,  whether  all  boroughs  containing  fewer  than  2,000  inhabitants  should 
be  disfranchised,  and  when  the  will  of  the  House  was  clearly  manifested  by  a  de- 
cided majority,  he,  for  one,  should  not  be  disposed  to  repeat  the  division  in  the  case 
of  each  particular  borough,  upon  the  understanding  that,  with  respect  to  every 
borough  where  a  prima  facie  case  could  be  established,  that  it  did  not  fall  below 
the  line  drawn  by  ministers,  an  oiiportunity  for  full  discussion  should  be  afforded. 
He,  however,  still  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  speak  upon  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  when  the  report  was  brought  up,  or  upon  the  third  reading  of  the  bill.  He 
trusted,  that  all  sides  v/ould  enter  into  the  committee  with  good  humour,  and  abstain 
from  throwing  out  imputations  of  any  sort.  Let  them  remember,  that  they  were 
now  forming  a  new  constitution,  and  if  it  were  to  be  adopted,  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  in  making  it  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Rising  after  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  who  had  followed  Mr.  Baring, — 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  explanation,  said,  that  he  was  as  much  opposed  to  the  general 
disfranchisement  included  in  the  bill  as  his  hon.  friend ;  but  as  on  the  principle  of 
that  disfranchisement  the  House  had  overruled  him,  he  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  enter  into  discussions  on  those  boroughs  which  fell  within  the  rule 
which  the  House  had  determined  on.  Reserving  the  right  of  pressing  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  whole  clause  on  bringing  up  the  report,  or  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  he  repeated,  that  he  did  not  consider  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  separate 
division  upon  every  borough.  He  should  be  content,  that  one  decision  should  affect 
all  boroughs  in  schedule  A  which  had  a  population  confessedly  under  2,000.  For 
instance,  he  would  take  the  case  of  Blechingley,  and  if  a  vote  of  the  House  dis- 
franchised Blechingley,  he  should  be  satisfied  to  consider  that  as  extending  to  all 
boroughs  similarly  situated.  But  for  all  other  boroughs — that  was  to  say,  for  all 
which  could  make  out  a  prima  facie  case,  that  their  respective  populations  were 
above  2,000— there  should  be  separate  consideration.  To  bring  this  question  to 
issue,  he  would  suggest  that  the  word  "each,"  be  left  out  of  the  clause. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  again,  in  reply  to  Mr.  John  Campbell,  said,  it  might  be  very 
well  for  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Stafford,  as  a  friend  to  the  bill,  to  make 
the  suggestion  that  the  word  "  none"  should  stand  instead  of  the  word  "each," 
but  the  opponents  of  the  measure  must  follow  the  course  that  seemed  best  to  them. 
The  bill  said,  that  each  borough  inserted  in  schedule  A  should  be  disfranchised. 
Now  the  proposition  before  the  committee  was,  with  the  view  to  prevent  this  dis- 
franchisement, to  leave  out  the  word  "each,"  which,  no  doubt  in  this  case  meant 
"  all ;"  and  it  was  on  the  withdrawal  of  that  word  he  wished  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House.  The  word  he  proposed  to  leave  out  would  make  nonsense  of  the  whole 
clause.  He  begged  leave  now  to  propose,  pro  forma,  that  instead  of  the  words  in 
the  first  clause,  "  That  each  of  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  schedule  A,  &c.,  shall 
cease,  &c.,"  that  the  clause  stand,  "  That  of  the  boroughs,  &c." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  afterwards  said,  he  did  not  intend  to  consult  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  as  to  the  course  he  thought  proper  to  pursue.  They  wished  not  only  to 
draw  up  the  bill,  but  also  to  propose  the  amendments  that  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  were  to  make,  lie  had  suggested  that  the  word  "each"  should  be  left 
out  to  save  time,  and  with  a  view,  undoubtedly,  of  defeating  the  bill.  Nothing  was 
more  common,  than  to  pursue  such  a  course,  and  propose  that  aU  the  words  after 
the  first  should  be  left  out. 

July  15,  1831. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  fourth  night,  on  an  amendment  moved  by  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  advantage  which  had  been  taken  of  the  declaration 
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which  he  made  the  other  night,  as  to  the  course  of  proceeding  he  should  adopt  with 
respect  to  this  bill,  was  enough  to  discourage  him  from  making  any  similar  declara- 
tion again.  What  he  had  proposed  to  do  was,  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  House  on 
the  principle  of  disfranchisement  in  general,  instead  of  troubling  the  House  with  a 
division  on  the  case  of  each  particular  borough.  The  hon.  baronet's  (Sir  A. 
Agnew's)  amendment  had  been  given  notice  of  two  or  three  days  before.  It  was 
not  made  in  any  concert  with  him,  for  the  hon.  baronet  did,  in  fact,  vote  against  the 
amendment  v/hich  he  moved  last  night.  But  time  ought  to  be  given  to  discuss 
whether  the  disfranchisement  should  be  total  or  partial  ?  He  should  pass  over  the 
taunts  of  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester.  He  thought  he  could  aiford  to  do  so. 
He  was  quite  sure,  that  they  would  never  come  to  the  details  of  this  bill  if  they  were 
constantly  diverted  by  considerations  of  a  personal  nature.  The  hon.  member  for 
Colchester  said,  that  the  omission  of  the  word  "  each,"  had  been  proposed  in  order 
to  make  nonsense  of  the  clause.  That  he  admitted ;  it  would  generally  be  the  effect 
of  moving  the  omission  of  certain  words  from  any  clause ;  but  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  competent  for  any  gentleman  to  have  made  sense  of  the  clause,  by  moving 
that  six  or  seven  of  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A  be  retained.  He  was  not  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  hon.  baronet's  amendment ;  but  when  this  alternative  was  offered 
him,  he  should  foUovv'  the  course  pursued  by  all  statesmen,  and  of  the  two  evils  adopt 
the  least.  There  was  another  line  of  conduct  which  he  might  adopt — that  of  leav- 
ing the  House  altogether ;  but  that  was  not  a  course  consistent  with  liis  duty  as  a 
member  of  parliament ;  and  he  should  therefore  remain  in  his  place,  and  try  to 
amend  the  bill  as  much  as  possible.  The  noble  lord  had  told  the  House,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  union  of  Ireland  with  England,  the  close-boroughs  were  disfranchised ; 
but  the  noble  lord  had  forgotten  to  mention  this  important  fact — that  pecuniary  com- 
pensation accompanied  the  disfranchisement.  He  admittedj  however,  that  there 
were  at  present  great  difBculties  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  compensation,  arising  from 
the  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  subject. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  316  against  205. 

On  the  question  that  the  words  "  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,"  stand  part  of  the  clause, 
relating  to  schedule  A, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  was  not  his  intention  unnecessarily  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee, by  pressing  a  division  in  the  case  of  Aldeburgh,  for  other  cases  would  arise, 
when  the  same  question  could  as  well,  or  perhaps  more  conveniently  be  determined 
by  taking  the  sense  of  the  committee.  But  he  felt  it  necessary  to  state,  that,  as 
he  altogether  questioned  the  propriety  of  making  population  alone  the  test  of  quali- 
fication, he  should  for  his  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  propriety  of  including  within  the  schedule  A 
the  very  first  of  those  boroughs  which  clearly  came  within  the  line  of  disqualifica- 
tion drawn  by  the  noble  lord  as  to  the  number  of  2,000  inhabitants. 

Rising  after  Mr.  O'Connell, — Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  principles  were  acted  upon,  the  House  would  be  at  sea,  and  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  remodel  th<?  bill.  Said  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  "  I 
do  not  care  about  the  population — whether  it  be  more  or  less — but  I  condemn  the 
boroughs  solely  because  they  are  ncijiination  or  corrupt  boroughs."  Said  the  noble 
lord,  "  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  degree  of  influence  which  is  used,  and 
therefore  I  presume  it  from  the  amount  of  population."  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  think  this  perfectly  absurd;  and  in  that  he  perfectly  agreed  with 
him.  He  wanted  to  know,  not  the  number  of  inhabitants,  but  the  degree  of  in- 
fluence used. 

The  question  that  the  words  "  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk"  should  stand  part  of  the  clause, 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division ;  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  instructed  to 
report  progress,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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PRINCE  LEOPOLD'S  ANNUITY. 
July  18,  1S31. 

Lord  Althorp,  after  some  prefatory  remarks  relating  to  Prince  Leopold's  resigna- 
tion of  his  annuity,  on  the  accession  of  His  Royal  Highness  to  the  throne  of  Belgium, 
read  the  following  letter  from  His  Royal  Highness  to  Earl  Grey,  received  that 
morning : — 

"Marlborough  House,  Juhj  15, 

"  My  Dear  Lord  Grey; — Before  I  quit  the  country,  I  am  desirous  to  state,  in 
writing,  the  intentions  and  views  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  you 
verbally  this  morning  on  the  subject  of  my  British  annuity. 

"  As  Sovereign  of  Belgium,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  draw  from  this  country  any 
portion  of  the  income  which  was  settled  upon  me  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  the  period 
of  my  marriage.  Your  lordship  is,  however,  well  aware,  that  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  my  leaving  England,  I  have  maintained  my  establishments  here  upon  their  accus- 
tomed footing,  and  that,  consequently,  there  remain  to  be  fulfilled  and  discharged 
pecuniary  engagements,  and  outstanding  debts,  to  an  amount  which  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  state  at  the  present  time  with  precision.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  I 
shall  have  accomplished  the  payment  of  these  demands,  it  is  my  intention  to  make 
over,  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  whom  I  will  without  loss  of  time  appoint,  the  whole 
of  the  annuity  which  I  receive  from  this  country,  in  trust  for  the  following  purposes : — 

"  I  shall  require  my  trustees  to  maintain,  in  a  state  of  complete  habitation  and  of 
repair,  the  house,  gardens,  and  park,  at  Claremont;  and  farther,  to  pay  all  the  sala- 
ries, pensions,  and  allowances,  which  I  shall  deem  a  proper  reward  to  those  persons 
who  have  claims  upon  me,  for  their  faithful  services  during  my  residence  in  this 
country.  I  shall,  in  addition,  require  them  to  continue  all  those  charities,  and  annual 
donations  to  charitable  institutions,  which  have  been  allowed  or  subscribed  to,  either 
by  the  Princess  Charlotte  or  by  myself,  up  to  the  present  period. 

"  All  these  objects  having  been  fulfilled,  it  is  iny  wish  and  desire  that  the  remainder 
shall  be  repaid  into  the  British  exchequer. — I  remain,  my  dear  Lord  Grey,  most 
faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  "  Leopold." 

Mr.  George  Robinson  having  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this  spontaneous  con- 
cession, on  the  part  of  His  Royal  Highness,  which  had  superseded  the  necessity  for 
a  question  which  he  had  intended  to  ask  on  the  subject, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  conceived,  that  there  could  be  but  one  feeling  in  that 
House  as  to  the  extreme  liberality  of  Prince  Leopold,  in  thus  foregoing  his  pension, 
to  which  he  had  as  clear  and  undoubted  a  right  as  any  one  member  of  that  House 
had  to  his  own  estate.  He  was,  therefore,  glad  that  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  asking  any  questions  on  the  subject.  As  to  His  Royal 
Highness's  compulsory  resignation  of  his  allowance,  or  any  part  of  it,  that  was  a 
thing  that  could  not  have  been  thought  of;  and  the  wise  conduct  which  had  just  been 
announced  to  the  House,  could  only  be  considered  an  act  of  voluntary  and  unqualified 
liberality  on  the  part  of  Prince  Leopold.  To  him  it  seemed  a  very  wise  act,  and  well 
calculated  to  recommend  him  to  the  affections  of  those  who  were  about  to  place  him 
on  the  throne  of  their  country. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

July  20,  1831. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  day,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

On  the  question  that  Bletchingley  stand  part  of  schedule  A, 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Lord  Althorp,  said,  that  the  noble  lord,  in  the 
speech  he  had  just  made,  had  opened  the  discussion  anew  into  the  whole  principles 
of  the  bill.     He  must  enter  his  protest  against  the  doctrines  which  had  been  laid 
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down  by  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  when  they  looked  at  the  measure 
as  a  whole,  they  would  see  that  its  object  was,  to  give  to  the  people  a  fall  and  fair 
representation  in  parliament,  and  that  as  such,  it  might  be  justly  described  as  a 
restoration  of  the  ancient  principles  of  the  constitution;  for  that  those  principles 
were,  that  the  people  should  be  fully  and  fairly  represented  in  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament.  Now  that  involved  the  fallacy,  that  the  people  of  this  country  ever 
had  the  right  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  them  by  this  bill.  He  would  deny  that 
the  phrase,  "  the  people  of  England,"  ever  meant  the  people  of  England  as  they  were 
polled  by  this  bill.  What  was  meant  by  the  people  of  England,  when  we  spoke  of 
the  representation  of  the  people  of  England  in  ancient  times,  consisted  in  the  great 
corporate  bodies,  and  those  great  classes  of  the  community  to  whom  the  franchise 
was  intrusted,  and  of  whom  the  members  sent  to  parliament  were  the  representatives. 
But  the  word  "people"  was  never  used  then  as  it  was  in  the  present  bill — it  was 
never  used  so  as  to  mean  £10  householders,  who  had  never  hitherto  possessed  a  right 
to  that  franchise,  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  give  them.  The  elective  francliise, 
as  it  had  been  established  in  England  in  former  times,  had  never  existed  in  the  form 
in  which  the  present  bill  proposed  to  establish  it,  but  in  a  much  better,  more  prac- 
tical, and  more  beneficial  form.  He  was  far  from  denying,  that  a  sentiment  of  dis- 
satisfaction had  been  expressed  throughout  the  country  with  regard  to  what  were 
called  nomination  boroughs;  but  that  dissatisfaction,  and  that  clamour,  with  respect 
to  those  boroughs,  he  felt  justified  in  attributing  entirely  to  the  manner  in  wliich 
this  measure  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  government,  under  the  sanction  of 
his  Majesty.  The  ministers  themselves  had  excited  that  clamour,  which  they  pleaded 
as  one  of  the  grounds  for  disfranchising  those  boroughs.  So  far  as  burgage  tenure 
boroughs  were  concerned,  they  certainly  could  not  be  described  as  any  usurpation  on 
the  rights  of  the  people.  It  was  said,  that  the  possession  of  such  boroughs  could 
not  be  advantageous  to  the  aristocracy,  and,  indeed,  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  had 
argued,  upon  a  former  night,  that  as  the  right  of  returning  members  from  such 
boroughs  was  vested  in  individuals,  it  was  not  probable  that  it  could  be  exercised  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  body,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  possession  of  such  boroughs 
was  disadvantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  at  large.  But  though  the 
power  might  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
it  ever  would  be  used  by  him  for  the  promotion  of  his  individual  and  personal 
interests,  and  not  for  the  promotion  and  support  of  the  interests  of  the  general 
body  to  which  he  belonged?  If,  for  instance,  they  should  give  members  to  Birming- 
ham, was  it  probable  that  those  members  would  attend  only  to  the  interests  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  not  to  the  interests  of  the  iron  manufacturers  at  large?  Now  those 
nomination  boroughs  served  the  same  purpose  exactly  with  respect  to  the  property 
and  interests  of  the  aristocracy. 

In  reply  to  the  xVttorney-general,  Sir  Robert  observed,  that  the  observation  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as  to  those  who  were  reformers  since  March  last,  could 
not  possibly  apply  to  him  (Sir  R.  Peel),  for  he  had  never  during  his  life  been  a  re- 
former, and  certainly  not  a  reformer  since  March  last.  E  e  had  quitted  office  on  the 
question  of  reform,  he  was  opposed  to  the  present  measure,  and  he  should  continue 
lo  give  it  his  opposition. 

Bletchingley  was  ordered  to  stand  part  of  schedule  A. 


DELAY  OF  THE  REFORM  BILL. 
July  21,  1831, 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  "That  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  committee  on  the  reform 
of  parliament  (England)  bill,  do  take  precedence  of  public  petitions,  notices  of  mo- 
tions, and  other  orders,  on  each  day  for  which  it  may  be  appointed," 

In  tlie  conversation  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Robeet  Peel  was  satisfied,  if  the  noble  lord  would  only  trust  to  his  own 
plain  and  unbiassed  judgment,  that  he  would  find  more  facilities  for  carrying  for- 
ward the  measure,  than  by  attending  to  the  recommendations  of  the  newspapers, 
and  considering  their  suggestions.     Let  the  noble  lord  act  on  his  own  judgment, 
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and  disregard  their  advice — treating  with  indifference  and  contempt,  as  he  (Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel)  did,  the  shameful  menaces  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  deter  members 
of  that  House  from  performing  their  duty.  The  noble  lord  had  trusted  the  House, 
and  what  had  been  the  consequence?  A  disposition  had  been  excited  to  throw  no 
obstacles  in  his  way,  which  had  gone  so  far,  that  even  petitions  had  not  been  pre- 
sented, notices  of  motion  had  been  waived,  and  no  desire  shown  to  delay  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House.  If  they  were  told,  however,  that  they  were  to  surrender 
their  judgment,  and  not  examine  into  the  details  of  a  measure  that  was  to  give  a 
new  constitution  to  the  country,  to  that  he  could  not  agree,  and  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing he  entirely  disapproved.  That  was  not  treating  the  important  subject  as  it 
deserved;  but  any  party  who  should  propose  measures  for  the  purposes  of  delay 
would  find  them  recoil  on  the  proposers.  At  the  same  time,  the  subject  should  be 
fully  and  fairly  considered.  There  were  already  several  notices  given  of  motions 
for  amendments  of  parts  of  the  bill;  there  were  at  least  sixteen  such  notices;  two 
had  been  given  by  the  noble  lord  (Milton).  Of  these  sixteen  notices,  no  less  than 
ten  had  been  given  by  gentlemen  who  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  but 
who  thought  it  right  that  the  subject  should  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House  in  the  same  aspect  as  it  appeared  to  them.  If,  out  of  those  sixteen,  ten 
were  given  by  gen tl. 'men  who  were  friendly  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  was  it  fair — 
was  it  just — to  impute  to  those  who  were  not  friendly  to  the  bill,  who  brought  for- 
ward amendments,  a  motive  to  delay  it?  It  was  said  that  the  bill  would  be 
defeated  by  delay.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that?  Had  the  ministers  not  a 
majority  to  support  the  bill?  If  it  was  meant,  that  by  discussion  the  appetite  for 
reform  would  be  abated,  that  would  be  due  to  the  fair  influence  of  reason,  and 
nothing  else.  If  the  public  should  become  as  weary  of  the  discussion  as  the  House 
was — if  they  should  look  for  some  other  topic  of  interest,  some  other  cause  of 
excitement — if  that  were  to  be  the  consequence  of  delay,  it  showed  there  was  ground 
to  doubt  if  the  clamour  for  reform  was  produced  by  the  evils  of  the  system,  and 
showed  that  those  who  dreaded  delay  had  a  conviction  that  it  was  a  mere  temporary 
excitement,  which  would  die  away  before  the  voice  of  reason.  He  would  do  his 
best,  however,  to  facilitate  the  object  of  the  noble  lord,  if  the  noble  lord  was  dis- 
posed not  to  press  his  motion,  to  dispense  with  the  order,  and  trust  to  an  amicable 
understanding.  Such  an  understanding  had  taken  place  last  session;  and  under  it 
they  had  begun  private  business  at  three  o'clock,  and  the  public  business  at  five ; 
that  had  continued  through  the  session  without  any  inconvenience,  and,  therefore, 
he  thought  an  amicable  understanding  would  be  better  than  an  order  of  the  House, 
establishing  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  noble  lord. 
Besides,  an  order  could  not  be  efficacious,  as  the  members  might  insist  on  their 
right  to  bring  forward  any  subject,  or  to  present  petitions,  when  the  motion  was 
made  for  going  into  the  question  of  reform.  He  was  sure,  that  if  the  order  were 
withdrawn,  and  an  understanding  agreed  to,  that  would  be  adhered  to.  On  all 
these  grounds  he  must  press  the  noble  lord  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  be  content 
with  an  understanding  that  the  business  of  reform  should  have  precedence  of  all 
other  business. 

Lord  Althorp  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Reform  Bill  should  go  into  a  committee,  every  night  on  which  it  was  to  be  discussed, 
at  five  o'clock. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

July  21,  1831. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  resolving 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England  was  read,  and 
the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee. 

In  a  discussion  on  Mr.  Croker's  amendment,  that  the  borough  of  Downton  be 
excluded  from  schedule  A, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  Stanley,  said,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  put  the  question  upon  the  fairest  possible  grounds.     It  was 
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strictly  a  judicial  question;  and  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  to  see  his 
Majesty's  ministers  equally  divided  upon  a  question  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Stanley  denied  that  there  was  any  division  amongst  his  right  hon.  friends. 
All  he  said  was,  that  if  the  borough  were  taken  out  of  that  schedule,  it  would  still 
n(}t  be  violating  the  principle  of  the  bill,  as  Downton  stood  upon  special  and  pecu- 
liar grounds. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed,  observing  that  the  parties  concerned  resigning  their 
interests  in  the  borough  was  a  matter  of  no  importance;  for  the  bill  went  to  sweep 
away  all  such  interests.  After  noticing  the  number  of  places  in  Wiltshire  which 
the  bill  would  disfranchise,  he  went  on  to  observe,  that  the  wider  the  space  over 
which  any  collection  of  electoral  houses  were  spread,  the  more  perfect  and  complete 
would  be  the  independence  of  the  place,  and  thus  would  the  objects  of  the  bill  be 
more  effectually  fulfilled.  Not,  of  course,  that  he  desired  to  contribute  to  that 
object  for  itself — nothing  could  be  further  from  his  wish — but  he  only  urged  that 
consideration  as  calculated  to  procure  for  his  view  of  the  question  the  votes  of  those 
who  supported  the  principle  of  the  bill.  He  confessed  he  saw  no  reason  upon  earth 
why  the  inhabitants  of  Salisbury  Plain,  not  having  votes  for  the  county,  should  not 
have  votes  for  some  town,  provided  they  occupied  houses  of  sufficient  value.  It  was 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  he  thought  the  principle  of  the  bill  could  be  most  safely 
and  advantageously  applied.  All  the  members  for  Wiltshire  would  surely  support 
the  amendment  of  his  right  hon.  friend — all  likewise  v/^ould  support  it  who  feared 
the  growing  influence  of  the  towns,  and  desired  to  preserve  the  agricultural  interest 
from  being  unduly  depressed. 

July  22,  1831. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  question,  whether  the  borough  of  Newton  should  or 
should  not  stand  part  of  schedule  A, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  C.  A.  Pelham,  said,  he  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member  as  to  the  expediency  of  hon.  members  confining  themselves  more  than  they 
had  done  to  the  immediate  subject  before  the  committee,  and  not,  like  the  hon. 
alderman  opposite,  indulge  in  a  meandering  discourse,  half  prose,  half  poetry,  touch- 
ing the  politics  of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  including  the  American  and  French 
revolutions,  the  Continental  wars,  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  National  debt.  He, 
as  well  as  the  noble  lord,  had  the  honour  of  being  a  constituent  of  the  hon.  alder- 
man, and  must  say,  that  such  an  oration  would  hardly  be  tolerated  at  their  Common 
Hall.  The  hon.  alderman  was  in  error,  in  supposing  that  they,  on  the  opposition 
side  of  the  House,  felt  disposed  to  taunt  those  hon.  members  who  had  voted  with 
them  in  their  large  minority  of  last  night,  though  friendly  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  By  no  means:  he  admired  them  for  their  high-minded  conduct,  and  trusted, 
that  in  several  other  matters  of  detail,  the  opposition  would  have  the  benefit  of  their 
votes.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  because  hon.  members  had  expressed  their 
determination  to  support  the  principle  of  the  bill,  that,  therefore,  they  were  tied  down 
to  its  every  detail,  without  the  poAver  of  adopting  or  proposing  such  verbal  amend- 
ments as  might  be  necessary.  If  such  were  the  case,  there  would  be  an  end  to  their 
character  as  a  deliberative  body.  He  could  not,  as  a  liveryman  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, help  regretting  that  his  hon.  friend  opposite  (Mr.  Alderman  Thompson),  had 
not,  in  bis  late  intercourse  with  a  small  party  of  his  constituents,  instead  of  entering 
into  the  imnecessary  explanation  he  had  made,  in  his  usual  manly  manner  addressed 
the  livery  thus : — "  Gentlemen,  I  have  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and 
am  still  determined  to  support  its  principle ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am,  therefore, 
fettered  so  as  not  to  exercise  my  own  discretion  with  respect  to  its  details."  Had 
the  hon.  alderman  addressed  the  livery  thus,  he  was  confident  that,  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, the  livery  would  raise  him  to  the  head  of  the  poll. 

Newton  was  ordered  to  stand  part  of  schedule  A. 

July  26,  1831. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  motion  that  the  borough  of  St.  Germains  stand  part  of 
schedule  A, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  Lambert,  said,  he  supposed  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Rye  would  report  the  hon.  member  who  had  just  sat  dcwn,  to  those 
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members  of  the  Political  Union  of  Manchester,  who  were  becoming  exasperated  at 
the  delay  which  the  Reform  Bill  had  experienced,  and  who  had  determined  to  de- 
nounce such  members  of  that  House,  who,  when  the  details  of  the  bill  came  under 
consideration,  chose  to  touch  on  perfectly  irrelevant  topics.  The  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Lambert)  had  called  upon  the  different  reformers  in  that  House  to  come 
forward  and  defend  their  opinions,  and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  almost  intermin- 
able debates ;  and  whenever  delay  and  factious  opposition  should  be  again  charged 
against  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  he  would  always  refer  to 
the  example  of  the  hon.  member,  who  had  given  provocation  to  debate,  which  re- 
quired the  utmost  forbearance  to  resist.  It  would,  therefore,  be  but  fair  for  the 
vengeance  of  the  members  of  the  Political  Union  to  fall  solely  and  singly  on  the 
head  of  the  hon.  member  himself.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Stanley) 
said,  that  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough  of  St.  Germains  might  be  a  departure 
from  the  letter  of  the  bill,  but  it  was  an  adherence  to  its  principle.  Then  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  principle  was ;  and  he  thouglit  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  bound  to  show,  that  this  borough  would  continue  to  be  a 
nomination  borough,  when  a  new  constituency  of  £10  voters  was  thrown  in.  He 
doubted  the  policy  of  disfranchisement  of  the  kind  proposed.  By  it,  that  portion  of 
the  agricultural  population,  not  being  freeholders  or  copyholders,  but  inhabitants  of 
£10  houses,  would  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  franchise  of  boroughs  were  extended  into  the  surrounding  districts,  that  particular 
class  of  persons  would  be  admitted  into  the  franchise,  and  form  a  more  indepen- 
dent set  of  voters  than  the  householders  in  towns,  because,  being  more  scattered, 
they  would  be  less  likely  to  be  acted  upon  by  political  clubs  and  unions.  But  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  prevent  small 
towns  being  swamped  by  country  constituencies ;  though  he  had  previously  under- 
stood, that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  destroy  the  unity  and  individuality  of  every 
borough,  and  admit  a  new  class  of  voters  from  agricultural  parishes.  In  fact,  how 
had  ministers  acted  with  respect  to  the  borough  of  Christchurch  ?  The  area  of 
Christchurch  was  twenty-seven  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  1 7,000  statute  acres.  The 
total  number  of  £10  houses  in  the  borough  of  Christchurch  was  eight ;  and  therefore 
the  surrounding  district  was  to  be  included,  in  order  to  make  up  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  300.  Then  how  could  the  right  hon.  gentleman  contend  that  the  spirit  of  the 
bill  was  not  to  swamp  small  towns  in  country  districts?  He,  therefore,  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  spirit  of  the  bill  would  not  be  violated  by  allowing  St.  Germains 
to  retain  the  elective  franchise. 

Mr.  Lambert  stated,  in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
respecting  the  Political  Union  of  Manchester,  that  the  indignation  of  any  individual 
or  society  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  him. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  applauded  the  sentiments  of  the  hon.  member,  but  informed  him, 
that  at  an  early  period  of  the  evening,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill,  they  were 
threatened  with  the  enmity  of  the  members  of  the  Political  Union,  if  any  delay  with 
respect  to  the  Reform  Bill  took  place;  and  he  certainly  thought,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber ought  to  be  the  first  person  against  whom  their  enmity  should  be  directed. 

St.  Germains  was  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  schedule  A. 


THE  FRENCH  KING'S  SPEECH— RAZING  OF  FORTRESSES. 

July  27,  1831. 

Sm  RoBEKT  Peel  said  he  had  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  to  put  a  question 
to  his  noble  friend,  relative  to  the  convention  to  raze  and  demolish  certain  of  the 
fortresses  which  had  been  established  for  the  protection  of  the  Netherlands  since 
1814;  but  that  was  now  unnecessary,  his  noble  friend  having  thought  proper  to  com- 
municate the  Protocol  to  the  House.  Another  question,  however,  that  he  wished  to 
ask,  was  this :  The  convention  which  determined  that  certain  fortresses  should 
be  razed,  had  been  settled  by  the  four  powers,  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia: 
and  to  this  convention  for  razing  the  fortresses  France  was  not  a  party.  If  he  under- 
stood the  matter  correctly,  however,  the  whole  of  the  fortresses  were  not  to  be  demo- 
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lished,  and  it  was  not  yet  determined  which  of  them  should  be,  that  being  left  to  a 
future  decision.  The  question,  then,  he  wished  to  ask  was,  by  whom  was  it  to  be 
decided  which  of  these  fortresses  should  be  demolished?  Was  it  to  be  decided  by 
the  same  parties  who  had  signed  the  convention  ?  and,  as  France  had  not  been  a  party 
to  that  convention,  was  she  to  have  no  concern  in  deciding  which  of  the  fortresses 
should  be  demolished?  He  did  not  wish  to  provoke  a  premature  discussion  on  this 
important  subject.  Of  late,  indeed,  foreign  politics  had  not  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  House — not  that  he  was  contented,  not  that  he  did  not  foresee  much 
cause  for  future  apprehension  in  the  present  state  of  foreign  affairs;  but  the  attention 
of  the  House  had  been  absorbed  by  other  things,  and  he  had  been  extremely  unwill- 
ing, seeing  the  situation  of  his  noble  friend,  to  call  for  any  explanation,  or  provoke 
a  premature  discussion  that  might  diminish  the  chances  of  maintaining  peace.  He 
should  still  have  preserved  silence,  had  it  not  been  for  the  speech  from  the  throne 
lately  made  in  another  country.  That  speech  referred  to  two  countries  with  which 
the  interest  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom  were  closely  connected — Portugal  and 
Holland — which  made  it  necessary  to  ask  for  some  explanations.  He  said,  he  did  not 
wish  to  provoke  premature  discussion,  but  only  to  obtain  such  explanations  as  would 
enable  the  House  of  Commons  to  understand  in  what  manner  the  interest  of  England 
might  be  affected  by  these  events.  The  part  of  the  French  king's  speech  which 
referred  to  one  of  these  subjects,  was  this — "  The  fortresses  erected  to  threaten 
France,  and  not  to  protect  Belgium,  will  be  demolished."  It  was  said  there,  that 
these  fortresses  were  erected  to  facilitate  aggression  on  JYance.  The  speech  supposed 
what  he  was  bound  to  say  was  not  correct.  Those  fortresses  were  not  raised  to 
threaten  France;  they  were  raised  to  defend  Belgium,  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
against  France.  He  must  object,  therefore,  to  the  language  which  had  been  used, 
and  must,  at  the  same  time,  remark,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  destruction  of 
these  fortresses  had  been  announced  by  France,  was  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
courtesies  in  practice  among  nations;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  appeared  they  were  not 
to  be  dismantled  immediately,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
ulterior  negotiations,  to  which  it  would  appear  that  France  was  not  to  be  a  party. 
Pig  would  not,  however,  enlarge  on  this  point,  because  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  pro- 
voking discussions  which  might  prove  inconvenient  to  the  government :  and  he 
would,  therefore,  at  once  pass  to  that  other  portion  of  the  French  king's  speech,  on 
which  he  begged  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  In  tliat 
speech  he  found  the  following  words: — "  To  obtain  reparation,  demanded  in  vain, 
our  ships  of  war  have  appeared  before  the  Tagus.  I  have  just  received  the  news  that 
they  have  forced  the  entrance.  The  satisfaction  hitherto  refused,  has  been  offered 
to  us.  The  Portuguese  men-of-war  are  in  our  power,  and  the  tri-colored  flag  flies 
under  the  walls  of  Lisbon."  By  that  passage,  the  French  king  announced  to  his  sub- 
jects, that  the  fleet  of  Portugal,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  faithful  of  the  allies 
of  England,  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  its  enemies,  and  that  the  tri-colored 
flag  floated  victorious  in  her  capital.  That  passage  announced  that  there  was  war 
between  France  and  Portugal.  It  announced  that  the  victorious  fleet  of  France  had 
forced  the  defences  of  the  Tagus,  and  that  the  capital  of  Portugal  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror.  Under  any  other  circumstances,  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  neces- 
sary to  require  any  explanation  of  the  events  which  preceded  this  state  of  affairs  in 
Portugal;  but  it  was  impossible  to  put  altogether  out  of  sight  those  treaties  which 
bound  tliis  country  to  the  defence  and  protection  of  her  most  ancient  ally,  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  obligations  which  those  treaties  imposed  on  this  country,  to 
defend  Portugal  against  all  unjust  attacks.  He  did  not  mean  to  go  the  absurd  length 
of  contending  that  England  was  bound  by  those  treaties  to  defend  Portugal,  either 
by  the  employment  of  a  military  force,  or  even  by  remonstrances,  when  she  decid- 
edly persisted  in  wrong-doing;  but  he  thought  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  had 
read  the  treaties,  that  tliey  were  bound  to  assist  Portugal  in  repelling  unjust  aggres- 
sion. It  was,  therefore,  very  material  to  that  House  to  know  what  were  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  The  question,  therefore,  which  he  wished  to  put  to  his  noble  friend 
was,  whether  there  existed,  on  the  part  of  France,  such  just  and  urgent  ground  of 
offence  as  had  entitled  her  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Tagus,  or  whether  the  casus 
fwderis  had  arrived— whether  the  cause  of  complaint  was  such  that  the  aggression  of 
France  could  not  be  avoided,  and  that  had  or  had  not  arisen,  v/hich  imposed  upon  us 
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the  obligation  of  succouring  our  ally? — He  hoped  he  had  said  nothing  which  could 
promote  premature  discussion;  it  had  been  his  anxious  wish  to  avoid  it.  He  should 
therefore  confine  himself  to  tlie  two  questions — which,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  he 
would  now  repeat.  The  first  was,  whether  in  the  negotiations  which  were,  ?.s  it 
was  now  understood,  to  precede  the  demolition  of  a  portion  of  the  fortresses,  France 
was  to  be  called  in  by  the  four  great  powers  as  a  party  to  such  negotiations?  The 
next  was,  whether  the  noble  lord  was  disposed  to  make  the  House  acquainted,  through 
the  means  of  any  documents  or  correspondence  which  had  passed  on  the  subject, 
with  the  peculiar  state  of  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  attack  of  the  French 
on  Portugal,  and  brought  about  the  events  which  enabled  the  French  king  to  an- 
nounce, that  the  tri-colored  flag  floated  in  the  Tagus? 

After  an  explanation  from  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  was  glad  to 
hear  what  his  noble  friend  had  stated  with  regard  to  those  barriers,  which  had 
been  most  erroneously  called  fortresses  intended  to  menace  France,  and  not  to  protect 
Belgium.  He  again  declared,  that  he  was  anxious  not  to  excite  any  unnecessary 
discussion;  but  as  that  might  be  the  last  time  any  such  opportunity  would  be 
afibrded  him,  he  could  not  allow  it  to  pass  without  expressing  a  hope  that  the  king 
of  Holland  would  not  be  excluded  from  those  future  negotiations  to  which  the  noble 
lord  had  referred.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  although  the  fortresses  were 
supported  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  Belgium,  they  were  intended  still  more 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of  Holland — a  country  in  the  safety  and  independence 
of  which  England  had  the  deepest  interest,  the  integrity  of  which  country  must  be 
always,  with  England,  an  object  of  the  most  anxious  solicitude.  He  begged,  indeed, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord  to  the  peculiar  claim  which  Holland  possessed 
to  be  consulted  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  the  fortresses.  The  noble  lord  must 
recollect  the  convention  between  this  country  and  the  prince  sovereign  of  the  Nether- 
lands, signed  in  August  1814,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  two  millions  of  money, 
received  as  indemnity  for  claims  on  France,  should  be  applied  to  the  repair  of  these 
fortresses,  for  the  defence  of  Holland,  and  for  the  exclusive  support  of  British  interests. 
The  noble  lord  must  recollect,  too,  the  terms  on  which  this  large  sum  was  thus  dis- 
posed of.  He  must  remember,  that  in  consideration  of  the  sum  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  fortresses,  Holland  consented  to  cede  to  England,  in  perpetuity,  the  colo- 
nies of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo.  Now  if  Holland, 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  was  to  be  held  as  in  no  way  interested  in  the  fate  of 
these  fortresses,  he  would  beg  to  ask,  what  recompense  had  she  received  for  sur- 
rendering these  colonies,  which  England  held  as  a  consideration  and  a  satisfaction 
for  the  money  she  consented  to  advance,  in  order  that  these  fortresses  might  be 
placed  in  a  proper  state  of  defence  ? 

The  papers  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
July  27,  1831. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England; — 

The  subject  for  discussion  was  the  second  clause  of  the  bill,  which  was  read  as 
follows: — "  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  Schedule  B,  to  this 
Act  annexed,  shall,  after  the  end  of  this  present  parliament,  return  one  member,  and 
no  more,  to  serve  in  parliament  for  each  of  the  said  boroughs." 

On  the  question  being  put, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  rose,  and  spoke  to  the  following  eSect: — Before  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  cases  of  individual  boroughs  included  in  schedule 
B,  I  intend  to  discuss  a  preliminary  question  of  very  high  importance,  and 
one  that  concerns  the  interests  of  the  whole  class  of  boroughs.  The  decision 
upon  the  general  question  thus  raised,  will  be  a  conclusive  one,  and,  once  taken, 
will  determine  the  point  for  each  particular  case,  and  render  detailed  discussion 
upon  that  point  unnecessary.  I  propose,  that  each  of  the  forty  boroughs  included 
in  schedule   B,  instead  of  returning  only  one  member,  as  contemplated  by  the 
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bill,  shall  retain  its  present  privilege  of  returning  two ;  and  I  shall  move  as  an 
amendment  on  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  that  the  word  "  two"  be  substituted  for 
"  one."     If,  therefore,  the  House  afSrm  my  proposition,  each  of  the  boroughs  will 
return  two  members,  and  will  thus  escape  partial  disfranchisement;  and  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  committee  shall  decide  that  the  word  "  one"  stand  part  of  the  clause, 
I  shall  abstain  from  raising  the  question  in  the  case  of  each  individual  borough  in 
schedule  B.     I  think  that  the  course  that  I  now  propose  will  save  the  time  of  the 
House;  and  I  entreat  the  most  serious  and  impartial  attention  of  all  parties,  while  I 
state  the  important  considerations  that  induce  me  to  propose  the  adoption  of  the 
course  that  I  now  recommend.     I  am  not  about  to  recommend  a  discussion  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  bill ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  facts,  which 
are  as  well  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  bill,  as  of  those 
who  take  the  same  view  of  it  that  I  do.     I  would  appeal  to  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment themselves,  entertaining  a  confident  hope,  that  if  I  shall  be  able  to  adduce 
valid  reasons  for  continuing  to  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  schedule  B,  the  right  of 
returning  two  members,  my  reasons  will  be  permitted  to  prevail,  and  will  induce 
the  ministers  again  to  pursue  the  honourable  course  which  they  took  last  night  in 
the  case  of  the  borough  of  Saltash,  and  revoke  a  decision  which  subsequent  con- 
sideration proved  to  be  erroneous.     In  the  first  place,  I  contend,  that  the  adoption 
of  my  proposal  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill.     There  is 
not  a  word  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  which  points  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
boroughs  enumerated  in  schedule  B.     Tlie  preamble  recites  that — "  It  is  expedient 
to  take  effectual  measures  for  correcting  divers  abuses  that  have  long  prevailed  in 
the  choice  of  members  to  serve  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament ;  to  deprive 
many  inconsiderable  places    of  the   right   of  returning  members ;   to  grant  such 
privilege  to  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  towns  ;  to  increase  the  number  of  Imights 
of  the  shire ;  to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  many  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  who 
have  not  heretofore  enjoyed  the  same,  and  to  diminish  the  expense  of  elections." 
Now,  I  cannot  deny,  that  this  recital,  if  admitted  to  be  correct,  applies  to  schedule 
A,  and  binds  us  to  the  complete  disfranchisement  of  those  boroughs ;  but  it  has  no 
reference  to  the  partial  disfranchisement  of  the  boroughs  in  schedule  B.     The 
preamble  of  the  bill,  therefore,  leaves  those  who  entirely  assent  to  it  at  liberty  to 
vote  with  me.     The  most  determined  enemy  to  nomination   boroughs  may  also 
vote  with  me.     There  may  be  boi'oughs  of  ti^at  description  in  schedule  B,  if  reference 
be  had  to  their  present  constituency ;  but  other  provisions  of  the  bill  will  destroy  that 
constituency,  and  will  substitute  for  it  a  new  and  more  extended  one.     I  have  a 
perfect  right  to  assume,  that  after  this  bill  shall  have  passed,  nomination  will  be 
effectually  excluded  in  the  case  of  every  borough  named  in  schedule  B.     If  it  will 
not,  why  does  the  government  reserve  for  these  boroughs,  or  any  of  them,  even  the 
half  of  their  existing  privilege  ?     The  question  is  one,  not  of  degree,  but  principle. 
The  bill  assumes  nomination  to  be  vicious  and  unconstitutional;  but  if  it  be-so,  it 
is  so  in  the  case  where  one  member  is  to  be  returned,  as  well  as  in  the  case  where 
there  are  two.  If  you  suspect  the  existence  of  nomination  in  schedule  B,  your  remedy 
clearly  is,   not  partial  disfranchisement,  but  complete  extinction  of  the  privilege 
through  which  it  is  to  be  effected.     I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  most  decided  enemy 
to  nomination  is  at  liberty  to  vote  with  me.     Having  removed  out  of  my  way  these 
preliminary  difficulties,  and  shown  this  to  be  a  question  fairly  open  to  the  considera- 
tion of  all  parties,  whether  friends  or  enemies  to  the  bill,  I  will  now  consider  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  proposal.     First,  I  contend,  that  it  is  recommended  by  long 
prescription  and  almost  uniform  usage,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned — and  let  it 
be  remembered  that  we  are  now  discussing  the  English  representative  system,  and 
no  other— that  the  usages  of  England  in  respect  to  representation  are,  therefore, 
mainly  to  be  relied  upon.     Now,  in  every  instance  in  England,  in  which  the  elective 
franchise  is  exercised,  with  few  exceptions  only,  in  which  there  is  a  single  member, 
two  members  are  returned.     There  are  also  the  cases  of  the  city  of  London  and  of 
the  county  of  York,  wherein  there  are,  severally,  four.    489  members  sit  for  England, 
and  five  only,  out  of  the  whole  number,  sit  for  boroughs  having  a  single  return.     A 
different  practice  prevails,  it  is  true,  in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in  certain  cases  in 
Ireland.     In  the  two  latter  cases,  it  was  adopted  at  the  respective  periods  of  their 
union  with  England ;  but  we  are  to  consult,  for  present  purposes,  English  precedent 
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and  English  usage,  and  not  to  look  at  the  necessities  which  might  be  imposed  by- 
events  so  peculiar  as  the  unions  of  dilierent  parts  of  the  empire.  If  usage  and 
prescription  are  to  decide  the  question,  the  decision  must  be  in  favour  of  my  propo- 
sal, and  I  contend,  that  the  appeal  to  reason  and  good  sense  is  equally  decisive  in  its 
favour ;  and  that,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  usage,  that  plan  of  representation 
wliich  gives  two  members  to  certain  places,  in  preference  to  one,  ought  to  be  adopted. 
If  we  were  merely  arguing  ayjrzo;-^— if  we  were  devising,  for  the  first  lime,  an  electoral 
system  for  a  new  country — and  if  we  should  assume  iiOO  as  the  proper  limit  to  the 
number  of  representatives,  it  would  be  easy,  in  my  opinion,  to  prove,  tiiat  it  would 
be  better  to  give  the  right  of  sending  two  members  to  250  towns  or  districts,  rather 
than  a  single  member  to  each  of  500.  By  doing  so,  you  would  ensure  a  more  perfect 
representation  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  whole  people ;  you  would  diminish 
the  chances  of  tbe  undue  preponderance  of  one  class  of  interests  or  opinions;  and 
you  would  be  more  liliely  to  eifect  that  object  which  ought  never  to  be  overlooked 
namely,  the  ensuring  at  all  times  to  the  minority,  its  fair  share  of  weight  and  influence 
in  the  public  councils,  lint  I  would  rather  confine  myself  to  the  circumstances  of 
England,  and  to  the  state  of  society  as  it  exists  in  this  country.  I  appeal  to  those 
who  have  practical  experience  on  this  subject,  and  who  are  conversant  with  the 
feelings  and  habits  connected  with  elections  in  England.  Surely  they  must  know, 
that  there  is  an  immense  advantage,  when  contending  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  in- 
having  the  means  of  eft'ecting  an  amicable  compromise,  and  of  warding  ofi"  the  neces- 
sity of  absolute  triumph  and  unqualified  defeat.  What  is  it  that  gives  keenness  to 
election  contests  ?  Not  merely  general  politics,  but  local  and  hereditary  attachments, 
the  preference  of  this  family  to  that,  the  influence  of  property  newly  acquired  con- 
tending against  that  of  ancient  family  and  long-established  connexion.  Beware  how 
you  relinquish  the  only  means  of  amicably  adjusting  the  balance  between  such  rival 
pretensions.  Think  of  the  animosity  which  you  will  engender,  the  more  bitter  as 
the  circle  is  narrow  within  which  it  is  confined,  if  there  be  no  alternative  but  com- 
plete, unmitigated  victory  on  one  side  or  the  other.  How  certain  will  be  the  provo- 
cation to  contest  on  every  returning  vacancy,  and  how  lasting  the  mortification 
which  will  follow  defeat.     I  argue  from  what  I  know,  and  from  circumstances  of 

which  I  have  had  experience.     I  represent  a  borough — no  nomination  borough but 

a  borough  containing  near  4,000  inhabitants,  in  which  every  inhabitant  householder, 
not  in  the  poor-rate,  has  a  vote,  and  is  proud  of  his  franchise.  It  returns  two  mem- 
bers, one  friendly  to  the  bill,  the  other  hostile  to  it —  one  supporting  the  government, 
the  other  opposing  it — one  returned  through  the  influence  of  an  ancient  name,  and 
of  all  the  associations  which  are  connected  with  old  connexions  and  hereditary 
attachments;  the  other  through  the  influence  of  neighbourhood,  residence,  property, 
and  friendly  and  constant  intercourse.  How  many  instances  there  must  be  where 
similar  divisions  of  opinion  and  interests  prevail ;  many,  perhaps,  in  which  they  are 
very  nearly  balanced;  and  could  it,  in  such  cases,  be  for  the  public  advanta^-e  or 
could  it  promote  local  peace,  to  leave  no  alternative,  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  complete  exclusion  of  one  party  and  complete  triumph  of  the 
other?  Even  on  this  single  ground,  I  must  contend,  that  my  amendment  would  be 
entitled  to  support.  But  this  is  a  narrow  ground,  indeed,  compared  with  that  on 
which  I  am  now  about  to  urge  its  adoption.  I  am  now  to  consider  in  what  manner 
public  interests,  and  those  of  the  highest  concern,  will  be  affected  by  its  rejection. 
By  the  vote  of  last  night,  which  inflicted  total  disfranchisement  on  all  the  boroughs 

in  schedule  A,  we  have  made  an  enormous  change  in  the  representative  system a 

much  greater  change  than  was  expected  by  any  reformer,  not  a  member  of  the  king's 
government.  By  that  vote,  fifty-six  boroughs,  entitled  for  centuries  to  the  elective 
franchise,  have  been  destroyed;  and  111  members,  being  far  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  English  representation,  will  shortly  cease  to  exist.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
sober  judgment  of  the  House  will  affirm  the  decisions  of  the  committee — that  no 
appeal  will  be  permitted  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Appleby,  of  Downton,  and  Plymp- 
tcn :  but  if  that  shall  be  the  case — if  our  proceedings  are  irrevocable — let  us,  while 
we  have  yet  time  to  repair,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  evil  of  these  proceedings, 
maturely  consider  the  effect  of  them,  and  their  bearing,  not  upon  this  borough  or 
that,  but  upon  those  vast  interests  of  society  which  are  affected  by  them.  In  this 
country  there  are  two  great  interests,  the  agricultural  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
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commercial  and  manufacturing  on  tlie  other,  having  the  closest  ultimate  connexion 
between  their  mutual  prosperity,  but  occasionally  taking  very  different  views  of  the 
best  mode  of  promoting  their  individual,  and  ultimately  their  common  welfare.  Let 
us  consider  how  the-e  interests  are  likely  to  be  ati'ected  by  those  enactments  of  tiiis 
bill  which  are  already  decided  on,  by  those  we  are  at  present  considering,  and  by 
tliose  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  consider.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  map  of  England, 
which  has  been  prepared  (I  know  not  whether  by  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  the  Re- 
form Bill),  with  the  view  of  presenting,  at  one  view,  those  places  that  are  to  be 
totally,  and  those  which  are  to  be  partially  disfranchised ;  and  those  also  which  are 
to  acquire  the  right  of  hereafter  returning  members  to  parliament.  Now,  I  propose 
to  divide  England  into  two  great  divisions,  and  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  in 
that  manner,  which  will  most  fairly  and  etlectually  separate  the  purely  agricultural 
counties  of  England  from  those  which  are  either  chiefly  manufacturing,  or  partly 
manufacturing  and  partly  agricultural.  The  line  must  be,  in  some  degree,  arbitra- 
rily drawn,  and,  on  each  side  of  it,  there  must  be  partial  exceptions;  as  in  the  case 
of  counties  which  do  not  fail  exactly  within  the  description  which  I  wish  to  as-igu 
to  them;  but  I  know  no  line  which  will  better  effect  the  object  I  have  in  view,  than 
the  one  which  1  propose  to  draw.  It  extends  across  England  from  that  indenture 
in  the  coast  which  is  made  by  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  to  that  indenture  in  the 
opposite  coast  which  is  made  by  the  inlet  of  the  sea  called  the  Wash.  In  short,  the 
line  may  be  considered  to  be  drawn  from  Gloucester,  in  the  west,  to  Boston,  on  the 
east  coast  of  England.  To  the  north  of  this  line  the  great  coal-field  of  England  is 
situate,  and  the  manufactures  depending  upon  coal  are  chiefly  carried  on.  The 
division  to  the  south  of  the  line  includes  those  counties  of  England  which  are  almost 
entirely  agricultural,  and  in  which,  speaking  comparatively,  there  is  little  scope  for 
manufacturing  industry.  There  are,  I  believe,  eighteen  counties  to  the  north  of  the 
line,  and  twenty- three  counties  to  the  south  of  it.  The  northern  counties  are  the 
following: — Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Staft'ordshire, 
Shropshire,  ])tIonmouthshire,  Herefordshire,  V/orcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Leices- 
tershire, Rutlandshire.  The  southern  counties  are: — Hertfordshire,  E?sex,  Sufi'olk, 
Cambridge,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Nortliampton,  Norfolk,  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Somersetshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Middlesex.  Now  let  us  ex- 
amine, how  the  schedules  and  enactments  of  this  bill  affect  these  two  divisions  of 
England,  and  the  interests  which  are  connected  with  them.  Fifty-six  boroughs, 
returning  111  members,  included  in  schedule  A,  have  been  already  doomed  to  de- 
struction; five  only  of  these  boroughs  are  to  the  nortli  of  the  line,  fifty-one  are  to 
the  south.  The  counties  north  of  the  line  lose  only  ten  members,  while  the  counties 
south  of  the  line  lose  101.  So  much  for  schedule  A.  I  will  proceed  to  schedule 
B.  By  schedule  B,  forty-one  boroughs  are  to  lose  each  one  member.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  these  proceedings,  the  number  was  forty,  but  the  transfer  of  Saltash 
from  schedule  A  made  the  number  forty-one.  Of  these  forty-one  boroughs,  only 
eight  are  to  the  north,  while  thirty-three  are  to  the  south  of  the  line.  Thus,  the 
northern  division  will  lose  sixteen  members,  while  the  southern  will  lose  sixty-six. 
From  this  it  will  appear,  that  the  combined  operation  of  schedules  A  and  B  is, 
that  the  manufacturing  counties  will  lose  eighteen  members,  while  the  agricultural 
counties  will  lose  134  members.  I  should  be  quite  aware,  even  if  the  noble  lord 
opposite  were  not  taking  notes  of  what  1  have  said,  that  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A, 
being  nomination  boroughs,  and  in  a  great  measure  aiding  the  commercial  and 
colonial  interests,  their  loss  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  be  entirely  an  injury  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  considerable  force  in  this  argument. 
But  the  argument  has  no  reference  to  the  forty  boroughs  in  schedule  B,  which  are 
avowedly  not  nomination  boroughs.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  forty  members  to 
be  returned  under  schedule  B  will  be  indebted  for  their  election  to  local  considerations, 
and  will  be  bound  to  consult  the  especial  interests  of  their  constituents.  I,  and 
others,  may  think  it  unwise  to  make  local  interests  exclusively  predominate;  but 
they  will  predominate;  and  forty  new  members,  given  to  the  boroughs  in  schedule  B, 
to  he  returned  hereafter,  not  by  nomination,  not  by  corporations,  not  by  absent  free- 
men, will  be  purely  local  representatives,  and,  in  this  sense,  will  be  a  clear  gain  to 
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the  districts  from  which  they  are  sent.  I  say,  then,  here  is  an  excellent  ojpportunity 
to  redress,  in  some  degree,  the  wrong  inflicted  by  schedule  A,  by  enabling  each  borough 
in  schedule  B  to  return  two  members  instead  of  one.  I  should  rather  say,  hy  permit- 
ting them  to  retain  their  ancient  right  and  privilege.  So  much  for  the  destructive 
part  of  the  bill;  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  constructive  portion  of  it,  and  I  will  enquire, 
whether  it  tends  to  restore  the  equipoise  between  the  manufacturing  and  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  which  the  other  part  of  the  bill  so  seriously  disturbed?  Quite  the  reverse. 
So  far  from  offering  any  compensation  to  the  agricultural  division  of  the  country  for 
the  losses  sustained  from  schedule  A  and  schedule  B,  it  makes  matters  infinitely  worse: 
so  far  from  offering  any  thing  like  an  equivalent,  the  preponderance  of  the  northern 
counties  is  increased  greatly  by  this  part  of  the  measure.  I  again  refer  to  facts.  Sche- 
dule C  creates  twelve  new  boroughs,  which  are  to  return  two  members  each.  Every 
one  of  these  boroughs,  with  the  exception  of  the  metropolitan  district  boroughs,  and 
two  others,  is  to  the  north  of  the  line.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  metropolitan  district 
boroughs,  although  it  is  certain  that  they  are  to  the  south  of  the  line,  yet  it  is  as  certain 
that  their  creation,  so  far  from  being  advantageous  to  the  agricultural  interests,is  calcu- 
lated to  operate  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction;  because,  if  even  the  interests  of  manu- 
facturing towns  shall  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  districts,  the  metro- 
politan members  will  unite  with  the  former,  rather  than  with  the  latter.  Putting  aside, 
therefore,  the  metropolitan  districts,  Finsbury-square,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  so 
forth,  with  which  agriculture  has  no  sort  of  concern,  the  only  two  towns  on  the  south 
of  the  line  gaining  two  members  by  schedule  C,  are  Frome  and  Devonport.  Thus, 
out  of  the  twenty-four  members  to  be  returned  for  these  boroughs,  no  fewer  than 
twenty  are  to  be  returned,  either  from  boroughs  northward  of  the  line,  or  from  the 
metropolitan  district  boroughs.  Now  for  schedule  D.  By  schedule  D  twenty-six 
boroughs  are  to  be  created,  each  to  return  one  member.  Twenty-four  of  these 
twenty-six  are  absolutely  on  the  north  of  the  line.  Only  two  are  to  the  south  of  the 
line.  "What  are  the  two  ?  What  are  these  t-.vo  strongholds  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest which  are  allotted  to  us  out  of  the  twenty-four  ?  Why,  they  are  worse  than 
nothing;  two  overgrown  watering-places,  Cheltenham  and  Brighton.  What,  then, 
will  be  the  aggregate  effect  of  this  bill  ?  What  is  the  balance  of  loss  and  gain  ?  The 
total  loss  of  the  division  south  of  the  line  is  134,  the  loss  of  the  division  north  of  the 
line,  eighteen.  And  when  we  proceed  to  look  further  into  the  constructive  clauses,- 
to  see  what  new  members  are  given,  we  find  that  the  gain  of  the  division  south  of 
the  line  is,  excluding  the  metropolis,  and  throwing  in  Cheltenham  and  Brighton, 
six  members  :  that  of  the  division  north  of  the  line,  thirty-three.  Now  these  being 
the  facts  of  the  case,  this  being  the  balance  of  loss  and  gain,  I  ask  whether  my  pro- 
posal is  an  unreasonable  one — that  each  of  the  boroughs  in  schedule  B,  forty  in 
number,  thirty-three  of  which  are  to  the  south  of  the  line,  should  retain  its  ex- 
isting right,  and  continue  to  send  two  members  to  parliament  ?  I  do  not  call  upon 
you  to  restore  schedule  A  ;  I  assume  that  you  will  adhere  to  it ;  that  you  will  dis- 
franchise every  one  of  the  fifty-six  boroughs  which  it  includes,  but  I  entreat  you  to 
pause  before  you  proceed  further ;  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  change  you  have 
already  made,  and  the  hazard  of  unsettling  and  deranging  a  balance  which  time, 
rather  than  reason,  has  adjusted,  but  which  may  not  on  that  account  be  the  less 
conformable  to  justice.  Has  there  been,  hitherto,  any  undue  and  unjust  protection 
to  agriculture  ?  Have  manufactures  languished  for  the  want  of  representation  ?  And 
— founded  on  property,  on  numbers,  or  on  past  neglect — have  they  a  just  claim 
for  that  great  preponderance  in  representation  which  they  will  have  in  the  new 
system  as  compared  with  the  old  one  ?  Bear  in  mind,  that  commerce  and  manu- 
factures have  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect  over  agriculture.  With  equal  num- 
bers of  representatives  they  may  exercise  a  much  more  powerful  influence  on  the 
public  councils.  The  power  which  agriculture  can  bring  to  bear,  is  more  isolated, 
more  dispersed,  than  that  of  manufactures.  It  has  less  of  activity  and  energy,  and 
cannot  be  combined  and  brought  to  bear  on  one  point  by  simultaneous  action,  like 
that  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  influence  of  the  press,  whether  it  be  for 
good  or  evil,  tells  more  rapidly  and  contagiously  on  the  aggregate  societies  of  towns, 
than  on  the  inhabitants  of  country  districts.  Political  unions,  and  all  the  devices 
which,  by  means  of  combination,  give  to  men  acting  in  concert  a  moral  force 
greater  than  their  actual  numbers,  tend  to  increase  the  influence  of  a  manufacturing 
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as  compared  with  an  agricultural  population.  Every  consideration,  then,  derived 
from  the  nature  of  landed  property — from  its  liability  to  the  envy  and  rapacity 
of  the  many — from  the  position,  habits,  and  characters  of  those  vfIio  occupy  it, 
enforce  the  policy  and  necessity  of  providing  carefully  and  permanently  for  its 
protection.  Consider  the  class  of  voters  whose  privileges  would  be  extended  by 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment.  Tbey  would  be  the  small  occupiers  of  houses 
and  land  in  agricultural  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  small  towns.  Speaking 
generally,  their  interests  would  be  identified  with  those  of  agriculture,  themselves 
being  either  directly  engaged  in  it,  or  dependent  upon  its  prosperity  for  their  own. 
If  vou  tell  me  they  are  an  unenlightened  class — I  answer,  enlighten  them  by  their 
admission  to  civil  privilege ;  rub  off  the  rusticity  of  their  habits  ;  extend  their 
contracted  views,  by  inviting  them  into  the  contentions  of  political  and  party 
struggles.  It  was  with  this  object  that,  in  framing  the  jury  bill,  I  purposely  called 
this  class  into  increased  action,  and  sought  to  familiarize  them  v.ith  the  performance 
of  civil  duties,  and  to  multiply  their  points  of  contact  with  the  more  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  towns.  Granted,  that  they  are  indisposed  to  innovation — that  their 
disposition  is  to  maintain  things  as  they  are — that  they  are  governed  by  local  ties 
and  by  personal  attachnients,  rather  than  by  considerations  of  general  politics — 
it  is  on  that  very  account  that  I  conjure  you  to  extend  their  influence :  they  con- 
stitute the  ballast  of  the  vessel  of  the  state.  Beware  how  you  heave  it  overboard, 
under  the  fatal  impression  that  it  is  an  useless  encumbrance,  occupying  space  that 
might  be  more  profitably  employed.  It  may  at  times  retard  the  velocity  of  your 
movement :  it  may  make  you  less  obedient  to  the  sudden  impulse  of  shifting  gales ; 
but  this,  and  this  alone  it  is,  that  enables  you  to  extend  your  canvass,  and  ensures 
the  steadiness  of  your  course,  and  the  security  of  your  navigation.  In  the  most 
perfect  contrivances  of  mechanical  skill,  there  are  dead-weights,  that  may  seem  to 
the  superficial  observer  to  answer  no  useful  purpose  ;  there  are  opposing  movements, 
which  the  ignorant  may  consider  to  be  produced  by  a  wasteful  application  of  power ; 
but  these  are,  in  fact,  the  devices  of  consummate  ingenuity  to  check  superfluous 
and  extravagant  force,  and,  by  controlling  the  useless  and  irregular  rapidity  of  parts 
of  the  machine,  to  smooth  and  harmonize  the  action  of  the  whole.  In  the  working 
of  political  mechanism  similar  effects  may  be  produced  by  giving  to  that  class  of 
the  constituent  body,  to  which  I  have  been  referring,  and  to  that  class  of  repre- 
sentatives whom  they  will  probably  select,  not  a  preponderance,  but  a  just  influence 
in  the  state.  This  bill  makes  ample  provision  for  the  introduction  of  active  and 
enterprising  talent  into  the  future  House  of  Commons.  The  same  arts  by  which 
the  favour  of  popular  constituencies  has  been  secured  out  of  doors,  must  be  resorted 
to  within.  We  shall  have  abundance  of  young  and  zealous  advocates  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  political  system — sincere  and  honest  in  their  endeavours  to  effect 
that  improvement — but  too  much  disposed  to  overlook  the  difficulties  and  the 
hazards  of  perpetual  change.  They  will  be  influenced  by  the  double  stimulus  of 
too  sanguine  expectations  of  the  good  to  be  effected  by  innovation,  and  of  pleasing- 
constituents  as  impatient  as  themselves  of  partial  evil  or  temporary  distress.  Who 
is  to  oppose  them  ?  Who  is  to  give  that  advice,  and  utter  those  warnings,  which 
a  longer  experience  in  public  life,  and  calmer  and  profounder  views  of  public 
aff'airs,  may  dictate?  Will  those  men,  whose  judgment  has  often  swayed  the 
decisions  of  this  House — men  of  retired  habits,  averse  to  the  bustle  of  contested 
elections,  disqurdified  by  age  and  inclination  from  competing  with  younger  and 
more  active  spirits — will  they,  in  the  due  proportion,  find  their  way  within  these 
walls  ?  Take  a  man  like  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  for  instance — and  1  name  him  with 
respect  and  honour — can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  value  of  his  opinions,  and  the 
general  soundness  of  his  views  ?  You  have  closed  to  him,  and  the  class  of  which 
I  have  made  him  the  representative,  those  avenues  to  this  House  which  were 
opened  to  them  by  the  small  boroughs.  Is  it  likely  that  they  will  seek  the  favour 
of  very  large  constituent  bodies?  Even  if  they  do,  do  they  not  incur  obligations 
tending  to  diminish  that  peculiar  inffuence  and  usefulness  which  I  have  assigned 
to  them  ?  Now,  if  you  adopt  my  proposal — if  you  give  to  the  towns  in  schedule 
B  eighty,  instead  of  forty  members — you  will  facilitate,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
return  of  that  class,  whose  exclusion  will  be  not  a  private,  but  a  public  misfortune. 
These,  Sir,  are  the  combined  considerations  on  which  I  rest  my  proposal.    I  ask  you 
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to  redress  an  inequality  in  your  scheme  of  representation  unfavourable  to  the 
southern  division  of  England,  and  to  the  interests  which  are  connected  with  it ; 
to  do  this — as  you  can  do  it — without  violating  any  one  principle  of  the  bill — with- 
out reviving  one  nomination  borough — without  depriving  any  class  of  the  advan- 
tages you  propose  to  confer  upon  it.  Let  Ireland — let  Scotland — let  Wales — each 
have  the  increase  of  menribers  which  you  propose  to  allot  to  her.  I  ask  for  no 
increase  to  England  ;  but  why  diminish  its  present  number?  I  want  forty  mem- 
bers to  etFect  my  object ;  and,  by  a  strangOjCoincidence,  I  find  exactly  forty  vacancies 
arising  thus  : — You  propose  to  diminish  the  present  number  of  the  English  members 
by  154:  you  add  114  new  members,  by  enfranchising  towns  and  adding  to  county 
representation  ;  there  remain  forty.  Dispose  of  them,  by  acceding  to  my  pro- 
posal, and  you  maintain  the  existing,  the  long-established  amount  of  English 
representation.  You  do  more — you  avoid  an  extent  of  change  that  is  not  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  preamble  or  fulfil  the  principle  of  your  own  bill.  Why  make 
wanton  innovations  ?  Why  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  destruction  already  com- 
pleted? Why  not  give  a  fair  trial  to  your  own  scheme;  and,  after  having  destroyed 
every  nomination  borough — having  extinguished  above  one-fifth  of  the  English 
representation — be  content,  for  the  present,  with  a  much  greater  change  in  govern- 
ment than  was  ever  yet  attended  with  success?  If  you  disregard  mj^  opinion,  listen 
to  the  counsel  of  one  of  your  own  body,  v/ho  has  cast  a  retrospect  on  history  with  the 
eye  of  a  philosopher  rather  than  that  of  an  annalist,  and  has  taught  us  how  we  may 
benefit  by  the  lessons  which  wisdom  gleans  from  experience.  In  taking  a  review  of  the 
institutionsof  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  England,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  condemns  the  narrow,  unphilosophical  spirit  in  which  the  antiquaries  of 
the  seventeenth  century  investigated  the  state  of  our  ancient  constitution,  and  raises 
a  warning  voice  against  short-sighted  legislation  and  rash  experiments  in  govern- 
ment, which,  if  not  intended,  is,  at  any  rate,  admirably  adapted,  for  our  instruc- 
tion. After  blaming  the  prejudiced  views  of  the  Tories,  he  proceeds  thus: — "  The 
Whigs,  with  no  less  deviation  from  truth,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  modern 
constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  subsisted  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
was  then  more  pure  and  flourishing  than  in  any  succeeding  age.  No  one  at  that 
time  was  tanglit,  by  a  wide  survey  of  society,  that  governments  are  not  framed 
after  a  model,  but  that  all  their  parts  and  powers  grow  out  of  occasional  acts, 
prompted  by  some  urgent  expediency,  or  some  private  interests,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  coalesce  and  harden  into  usage;  and  that  this  bundle  of  usages  is 
the  object  of  respect  and  the  guide  of  conduct,  long  before  it  is  embodied,  defined, 
and  enforced  in  written  laws.  Government  may  be,  in  some  measure,  reduced  to  sys- 
tem, but  it  cannot  flow  from  it.  It  is  not  like  a  machine  or  a  building,  which  may 
be  constructed  entirely,  and  according  to  a  previous  plan,  by  the  art  and  labour  of 
man.  It  is  better  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with  vegetables,  or  even  animals, 
which  may  be,  in  a  very  high  degree,  improved  by  skill  and  care,  which  may  be 
grievously  injured  by  neglect,  or  destroyed  by  violence,  but  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  human  contrivance.  A  government  can,  indeed,  be  no  more  than  a  mere 
draught  or  scheme  of  rule,  when  it  is  not  composed  of  habits  of  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  of  an  habitual  exercise  of  certain  portions  of  authority 
by  the  individuals  or  bodies  who  constitute  the  sovereign  power.  The  habits,  like  all 
others,  can  be  formed  only  by  repeated  acts;  they  cannot  be  suddenly  infused  by 
the  lawgiver,  nor  can  they  immediately  follow  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  their 
propriety.  Many  causes  have  more  power  over  the  human  mind  than  written  law; 
it  is  extremely  difficult,  from  the  mere  perusal  of  a  written  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, to  foretell  what  it  may  prove  in  action."  These,  Sir,  are  truths  which  no 
sophistry  can  evade;  and  if  they  be  truths — if  it  be  justly  and  wisely  said, 
that  government  is  not  a  machine  which  can  be  constructed  by  the  art  of  man, 
according  to  a  previous  plan — if  habits  cannot  be  infused  by  lawgivers — if  many 
causes  have  more  power  over  the  human  mind  than  written  law — above  all, 
if  it  be  extremely  diflScult,  from  the  perusal  of  written  schemes  of  government, 
to  foretell  what  they  may  prove  in  action, — then  I  conjure  you,  who  are  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  British  constitution,  to  distrust  your  own  sagacity,  and  to  retain, 
as  far  as  it  be  possible,  that  hold  on  the  mind  of  man — those  motives  to  willing 
71— Vol.  U. 
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obedience — which  are  supplied  by  ancient  usage  and  the   habitual  deference  to 
authority. 

In  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  seemed  to  have 
misunderstood  one  part  of  his  argument.  The  noble  lord  could  see  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  should  not  ask  for  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  of  Lymington. 
"Now,  what  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  said  was^  that  these  places  were  the  only  ones  to  which 
men  of  retired  habits  would  repair  in  order  to  effect  their  return  to  parliament ;  and 
therefore  he  contended,  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  send  two  members  instead 
of  one. 

On  a  division,  the  nimibcrs  were:  for  the  amendment,  115;  against  it,  182; 
majority  for  the  clause,  67. 

On  the  question  that  the  borough  of  Chippenham  stand  part  of  schedule  B, 
Captain  Boldero  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  population  returns  of  1821,  respecting 
that  borough,  and  offered  to  prove  their  error  by  evidence. 

Ministers  objected  to  this  offer. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  called  the  particular  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  case.  The 
offer  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  was  such  as  he  apprehended  could  not  be  re- 
fused. The  further  they  proceeded,  the  more  he  became  convinced,  that  a  great 
error  had  been  committed  in  not  referring  the  whole  of  these  details  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. In  1821,  by  the  population  returns,  tliere  were  in  Chippenham  borough 
and  parish,  576  inhabited  houses.  He  turned  to  the  population  return  of  1811, 
and  by  that  it  appeared,  that  there  were  in  Chippenham  borough  and  tithings,  668 
inhabited  houses.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  some  mistake.  Surely 
that  was  a  very  strong  presumptive  proof,  that  the  hon.  member  might  be  able  to 
show  that  there  had  been  some  great  error  in  the  other  point. 

Mr.  Pusey  stated,  that  by  the  population  returns  of  1821,  Chippenham  was  rated 
at  521  houses,  and  3,500  inhabitants;  but  he  was  in  possession  of  a  parish  document, 
which  proved,  that  in  1821  there  were  756  houses.  He  had  no  doubt,  that  at  present 
the  place  contained  4,300  inhabitants. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  begged  to  add,  that  in  1811  there  were  thirty-three  uninhabited 
houses,  and  in  1821  nineteen  ;  so  that,  by  comparing  the  two  returns,  100  houses  and 
upwards,  imless  it  were  asserted  that  they  had  been  taken  down,  had  not  been  ac- 
counted for  by  the  latter  return. 

Lord  Althorp  admitted,  that  there  might  have  existed  a  mistake  in  the  return  of 
the  number  of  houses  in  Chippenham,  but  denied  that  such  a  mistake  involved 
another  in  the  population  return ;  and  as  to  calling  evidence  to  prove  in  what  the 
mistake  consisted,  where,  he  might  ask,  was  such  to  be  had?  How  was  it  possible 
for  any  one  to  be  cognizant  of  the  population  of  Chippenham,  except  the  person  who 
had  made  the  return  on  oath ;  and  how  could  he  be  examined  as  to  the  credibility 
of  his  own  return  ?  He  had  little  doubt  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  return  of  the 
number  of  houses,  but  he  had  just  as  little  doubt  that  the  error  had  not  extended  to 
the  population  return. 

After  some  farther  remarks  from  Mr.  Sanford,  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  and  Lord 
Althorp, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  there  was  one  broad  fact  staring  them  in  the  face,  which 
was,  that  there  were  105  houses  in  Chippenham  missing  from  the  census  of  1811. 
In  that  j'ear  the  number  was  705:  and  in  1821  the  number  returned  was  600.  It 
had  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  this  decrease  in  the  number  of  inhabited  houses,  that 
trade  had  declined,  that  persons  had  become  bankrupts,  and  that  housekeepers  had 
given  up  their  residences,  and  taken  themselves  off  elsewhere  ;  but  such  was  evidently 
not  the  fact,  because  the  population  of  181 1  was  greater  in  proportion,  and  the  houses 
were  more  thickly  inhabited,  than  in  1821  ;  and  when  the  noble  lord  talked  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  any  evidence  on  this  subject,  he  must  be  suffered  to  remind 
him,  that  probably  the  man  who  made  the  return  of  1821  was  in  existence,  and  to 
be  found,  and  he  could  be  brought  forward  to  state  the  reason  for  having  omitted  to 
reckon  so  large  a  number  of  houses  as  105  in  the  return  made  by  him.  He  did  not 
ask  to  have  evidence  generally,  since  such  had  been  rejected ;  but,  at  all  events,  let 
the  case  of  Chippenham  be  an  exception  to  the  others,  having  so  fair  a  claim  to  that 
exception,  until  the  facts  were  placed  rightly  before  the  House. 

Later  in  the  debate,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Lord  Althorp,  said,  in  urging 
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the  noble  lord  to  a^^sent  to  the  proposition  for  delay,  and  enquiry  into  the  discrepancy 
between  the  population  returnsbefore  the  House,  he  did  not  want  to  throw  unnecessary 
obstacles  for  the  purpose  of  delay  in  the  way  of  the  bill.  Let  them  drop  Chippen- 
ham till  enquiry  had  been  made,  it  being  evident  there  were  no  authentic  data  for 
them  to  legislate  upon  yet  furnished,  and  proceed  with  the  next  borough  on  the 
schedule ;  and  should  it  appear  that  the  population  did  not  exceed  the  line,  he.,  for 
one,  would  vote  for  retaining  it  in  its  present  position.  They  had  disposed  of 
several  boroughs  this  night  without  meeting  one  which  had  such  claims  for  consi- 
deration, and  it  was  probable  they  should  meet  with  no  more  such.  He  would 
therefore  suggest,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine  the  returning 
officer,  who  was  now  in  town,  and  they  could  proceed  with  other  boroughs  without 
establishing  an  inconvenient  precedent. 

On  a  division,  the  original  question  was  carried  by  251  against  181,  majority  70; 
and  Chippenham  was  added  to  the  schedule. 

July  28,  183L 

On  the  motion  respecting  Cockermouth,— 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  should  certainly  spare  the  time  of  the  committee,  as  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  them  after  what  had  occurred  last  night  in  the 
case  of  Chippenham,  when  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  man  in  the 
House — ["  No,  no ! "]  He  felt  it  rather  extraordinary  that  he  should  be  interrupted 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  when  it  could  not  be  known  to  hon.  members  what  he 
had  to  say.  What  he  intended  to  have  said  was,  that  it  was  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  member  of  that  House,  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the 
returns  of  1821.  It  was  proved  with  regard  to  one  point,  that  106  houses  of  that 
place  had  been  left  out  of  the  returns,  and  yet  the  committee  had  refused  to  hear 
any  evidence  as  to  how  that  error  had  arisen.  His  determination  was  taken,  not  to 
trouble  the  committee  with  any  details  concerning  schedule  B ;  for  he  now  despaired, 
whatever  case  should  be  made  out,  of  the  committee  doing  any  thing  but  condemnino- 
all  the  boroughs  in  the  schedule. 

On  the  motion  that  Dorchester  stand  part  of  schedule  B, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  thought  that  there  were  very  good  reasons  for  giving  to 
the  borough  of  Dorchester  the  advantage  of  its  connection  with  Fordington.  The 
two  places  were  one  continuous  town.  Although  Fordington  was  not  in  the  borough, 
yet  it  constituted  a  part  of  the  town ;  and,  according  to  the  principle  by  which 
ministers  had  been  guided,  there  appeared  good  ground  for  constituting  an  exception 
in  favour  of  Dorchester.  But,  supposing  that  were  not  the  case,  then  he  admitted 
that  the  population  of  Dorchester  was  not  sufficient  to  exempt  it  from  the  line  laid 
down  by  the  noble  lord ;  but  in  making  that  admission,  he  clearly  proved  the  ab- 
surdity of  that  line,  because  a  borough  was  about  to  be  disfranchised  which  it  was 
admitted  was  most  perfect.  He  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  he 
considered  a  more  important  principle.  The  constituency  of  Dorchester  consisted 
of  every  inhabitant  householder  who  contributed  to  the  local  charges.  These  in 
number  amounted  to  500;  but  the  new  rule  would  deprive  the  town  of  200  of 
these,  and  would  confine  the  constituency  to  300  votes.  It  might  be  said,  that  he 
was  stating  this  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  dissatisfaction  amongst  those  who  would 
be  disfranchised  by  this  bill ;  but  he  wished  explicitly  to  declare,  that  he  would 
never  ally  himself  with  those  whose  object  was  to  excite  dissatisfaction  amongst  any 
class  whatever.  He  must  say,  however,  that  it  was  a  fatal  error  in  this  bill,  that 
when  the  opportunity  offered  of  maintaining  the  connection  between  the  wealthy 
class  of  voters,  and  that  class  which  was  above  pauperism,  but  below  the  line  of 
being  £10  householders,  they  neglected  it,  and  thus  lost  the  fair  opportunity  of  soft- 
ening the  harshness  of  the  arbitrary  line  which  they  had  laid  down.  The  govern- 
ment ought  to  have,  in  this  instance,  given  the  franchise  to  all  those  who  were  above 
pauperism.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  the  people  had  the  right  to  the 
elective  franchise,  for  all  they  had  a  right  to  was  to  be  well  go\erned  ;  but,  by  re- 
fusing the  franchise  under  such  circumstances,  they  were  diminishing  the  chance 
that  this  arrangement  would  be  final.  It  might  be  alleged  that  these  poorer  house- 
holders would  be  more  open  to  bribery ;  but  he  could  truly  say,  that,  as  far  as  his 
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experience  went,  they  were  not  in  the  least  more  open  to  bribery  than  the  voters 
for  residences  of  £10  value.  The  House  had  only  to  look  at  Liverpool  to  be  con- 
vinced of  that  fact.  He  did  not  mean  to  contend  for  the  indiscriminate  admission 
of  all  the  class  of  voters  to  whom  he  alluded ;  for  he  was  aware  that  in  manufactu- 
ring districts  the  franchise  to  £10  householders  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  uni- 
versal suffrage.  The  very  ground,  therefore,  on  which  he  would  refuse  the  franchise 
to  householders  under  £10  in  a  manufacturing  town,  would  be  the  same  as  that  on 
which  he  would  desire  to  continue  it  to  Dorchester.  The  rule  laid  down  of  £10 
qualifications,  would  admit  in  one  place  a  lower  class  of  voters  than  could  be  found 
iu  the  £5  houses  of  the  other.  Here  there  was  a  case  in  which  ministers  might,  with 
jierfect  safety,  have  permitted  500  householders  to  preserve  their  franchise;  and,  so 
far  from  disfranchising  the  borough,  he  thought  that  they  ought  to  have  seized  the 
opportunity  of  continuing  to  it  its  present  privileges  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that 
they  could  do  so  without  violating  their  own  arbitrary  rule. 

On  a  division,  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  279  against  193  ;  majority,  86. 

July  29,  1831. 

On  the  question,  "  That  the  borough  of  Malmesburydo  stand  part  of  schedule  B," — 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  that  the  further  proceedings  of  the  committee  be  deferred, 
and  that  the  chairman  do  report  progress. 

On  the  chairman  putting  the  question, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  liave  some  understanding  with  the  noble  lord,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  to  tlieir  sitting  to-morrow.  He  thought  they  had 
better  go  on  to  the  usual  hour  (it  was  then  half-past  twelve)  that  evening,  and  ad- 
journ over,  as  usual,  to  Monday.  Besides  that  the  noble  lord's  motion  took  them 
all  by  surprise,  it  was  contrary  to  an  understanding  which  he  had  had  with  the  right 
hon.  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  respecting  the  progress  of  the  bill.  Unless  some 
hours  of  relaxation  were  afforded  hon.  members,  it  would  be  physically  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  the  important  measure  before  the  House.  The  proposal  for  sitting 
to-morrow  was,  moreover,  a  direct  violation  of  the  noble  lord's  own  former  arrange- 
ment, to  which  the  House  had  assented;  and  he  had  little  doubt  that  many  hon. 
members,  relying  on  that  arrangement,  had  paired  off  that  evening,  and  gone  into 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  little  necessary  recreation. — Ministers 
were  as  fully  aware  a  week  since  as  now,  that  it  was  his  Majesty's  intention  to  open 
London  Bridge.  There  was  ample  time,  therefore,  to  have  given  notice  of  the  in- 
tention to  sit  on  Saturday. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question,  "  That  the  chairman  do  ask  leave  to  sit 
again  to-morrow:" — For  the  motion  216;  against  it  143 — majority  73.  House  re- 
sumed.    Committee  to  sit  again  the  next  day. 

August  2,  1831. 
In  the  discussion  on  the  question  that  the  borougn  of  Sudbury  stand  part  of  schedule 

Sir  Robert  Peel  maintained,  that  no  stronger  case  could  possibly  be  brought  for- 
ward than  that  of  Sudbury.  Undoubtedly  Ballingdon  was  part  of  the  town,  and 
undoubtedly  it  had  more  than  4,000  inhabitants  in  1821.  The  noble  lord,  who  took 
a  different  view,  had  only  two  things  to  rely  upon;  first,  that  Ballingdon  was  net 
part  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints;  and  secondly,  the  act  for  paving  and  lighting  in 
1825.  Now,  that  Ballingdon  was  part  of  the  parish,  there  really  could  not  be  a  ra- 
tional doubt — it  paid  taxes,  tithes,  and  church-rates,  as  part  of  the  parish — it  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  churchwardens — it  had  no  chapel  of  its  own,  so  that  all  the 
ceremonies  relating  to  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  were  performed  at  the  church 
of  Sudbury.  In  a  M'ord,  Ballingdon  was  part  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints  for  all  legal 
purposes,  and  how  or  why  should  they  then  deny  the  relation?  Then  as  to  the  act, 
he  observed,  that  it  was,  in  itself,  a  most  preposterous  piece  of  legislation;  it  con- 
sisted of  120  clauses,  and  one  of  them  provided,  that  all  houses  thenceforth  built  in 
Sudbury  should  be  perpendicular.  Besides,  no  argument  could  be  drawn,  even  re- 
specting the  limits  of  the  borough,  from  such  an  aci.     There  were  numerous  in- 
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stances  in  which  parts  of  boroughs  had  been  known  to  be  left  out  in  such  acts;  and 
here  there  was  an  especial  reason  why  the  hamlet  of  Balling-don  should  be  omitted. 
It  lay  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  wherein  the  magistrates  of  Essex  had  no  jurisdiction; 
there  were,  therefore,  cogent  legal  reasons  why  Ballingdon  should  not  be  included 
in  the  act.  He  insisted  that  no  claim  could  be  more  satisfactory,  or  more  clearly 
established,  than  that  which  had  been  set  forth  for  the  borough  of  Sudbury;  and  he 
considered  the  ministers  need  not  hesitate  to  do  justice  in  this  case,  because  it  was 
one  essentially  peculiar,  and  could  not  be  possibly  drawn  into  a  precedent. 

On  a  division,  it  was  carried  by  157  against  108,  majority  49,  that  Sudbury  stand 
part  of  schedule  B. 

On  the  question,  "  that  Manchester,  including  the  townships  of  Manchester, 
Chorl ton-row,  Ardwicke,  Beswick,  Hulme,  Cheetham,  Bradford,  &e.,  stand  part  of 
schedule  C," — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  they  were  now  out  of  the  disfranchising  clauses,  and  were 
proceeding  to  those  of  enfranchisement,  and  he  rose  to  protest  against  that  jiart  of 
the  bill  which  had  for  its  object  to  enfranchise  large  towns  at  the  expense  of 
boroughs.  If  these  were  considered  as  spoils  taken  from  places  which  had  long 
enjoyed  the  privilege,  he  should  decidedly  object  to  the  principle.  He  objected  also 
to  the  principle,  because  it  went  to  enfranchise  so  many  towns.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  called  upon  to  state,  as  he  had  done  previously  to  the  dissolution,  that,  look- 
ing at  the  difficulties  which  the  government  had  to  contend  with — and  though  dif- 
fering as  he  did  from  a  majority  of  the  House  on  the  subject  of  reform,  and  taking 
into  account  the  circumstances  of  the  country — he  should  not  throw  any  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  moderate  reform.  As  a  member  of  the  late  government  he  had 
opposed  the  enfranchisement  of  large  towns,  not  because  he  apprehended  any  imme- 
diate dangers  from  such  a  measure,  but  because  he  was  afraid  of  entertaining  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  at  all,  and  was  fearful  that  any  plan  of  reform,  limited  exclusively 
to  enfranchisement,  proposed  by  a  government  which  had  been  previously  opposed 
to  all  reform,  would  not  give  satisfaction,  and  would  not,  probably,  be  permanent, 
considering  the  feeling  of  the  country  on  the  question.  On  coming  to  schedule  C, 
he  should  consider  himself  privileged  to  object  to  any  of  the  clauses,  particularly  if 
those  clauses  should  be  urged  on  the  ground  that  the  boroughs  in  schedules  A  and 
B  had  been  disfranchised,  and  that  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  disfranchisement 
must  be  filled  up.  What  he  meant  was,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  any  enfran- 
chisement on  the  ground  that  disfranchisement  must  be  a  necessary  preliminary. 
With  regard  to  the  first  clause,  and  notwithstanding  the  feelings  of  the  country,  he 
must'  say,  that  disfranchisement  as  a  rule  was  unjust,  and  on  that  point  he  was  pre- 
pared to  yield  nothing.  Having  regard  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  country, 
however,  he  thought  it  impossible  to  deny  the  right  to  Manchester,  the  first  place 
mentioned  in  the  schedule,  to  send  members  to  parliament;  but  he  thought  that  the 
principle  of  disfranchisement  was  unjust.  He  thought  the  ru'le  adopted  by  minis- 
ters an  absurd  one.  There  was  no  sufficient  ground,  in  his  opinion,  for  disfran- 
chisement; but  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  would  not  yield  on  the  score  of 
enfranchisement.  He  thought  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  against  the  feel- 
ing of  the  country  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  diminish  the  favour 
of  concession  by  unavailing  opposition.  But  if  he  were  proposing  enfranchisement, 
he  should  say,  that  in  all  cases  he  would  give  the  enfranchised  place  two  members, 
not  one.  That  was,  if  he  had  fifty  members  to  give,  he  would  select  twenty-five 
places,  and  give  each  place  two  members,  rather  than  select  fifty  places,  and  give  to 
each  one  member.  He  certainly  thought  that  the  enfranchisement  proposed  was 
much  too  extensive;  but  as  it  was,  if  priority  were  given  to  any  place,  Manchester 
certainly  deserved  to  be  the  first  place  enfranchised.  Birmingham  also  was  fairly 
entitled  to  the  same  advantage,  and  then  followed  Leeds,  which  ought  to  have  the 
same  privilege.  On  former  occasions  these  were  the  towns  to  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  the  forfeited  franchises:  then  the  franchise  of  Penryn  was  to  be  given 
to  Manchester,  that  of  Grampound  to  Leeds,  and  that  of  East  Retford  to  Birming- 
ham. That  was  proposed  by  those  gentlemen  who  were  favourable  to  the  transfer. 
To  the  three  towns  which  stood  first  he  had  no  objection;  to  the  fourth  town  on  the 
list  he  should  object.  He  never  could  have  supposed,  when  he  heard  of  a  Reform 
Bill,  that  Deptford,  and  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich  were  to  send  members  to  Parlia- 
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ment.  lie  believed,  too,  they  dreamed  as  little  of  it  themselves  as  he  did.  He 
understood  that  the  principle  of  the  bill  was  to  destroy  nomination  boroughs;  and 
yet  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  franchise  to  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  and  Deptford, 
places  under  the  immediate  influence  of  government,  atid  by  that  means  to  consti- 
tute an  enormous  nomination  borough.  He  objected  also  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
tlie  metropolitan  districts.  If  it  were  desirable  to  give  those  districts  increased 
representation,  he  should  prefer  doing  so  by  adding  two  members  to  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  The  proper  principle  upon  which  to  give  representation  was  popula- 
tion, in  order  that  large  masses  of  the  people  might  have  a  voice  in  the  representa- 
tion. On  these  grounds,  and  seeing  the  impossibility  of  resisting  the  proposed 
enfranchisement  to  certain  large  towns,  he  would  not  waste  the  time  of  the  House 
by  discussing  or  opposing  the  enfranchisement  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or 
Leeds ;  and  no  man  more  sincerely  hoped  that  this  change  would  turn  out  for  their 
good.  Taking,  however,  any  single  case — taking  the  town  of  Manchester,  and  the 
description  given  of  it  by  hon.  members,  as  to  its  increase  in  population,  wealth, 
and  industry — he  would  ask,  was  not  this  very  increase  the  best  proof  that  the  right 
of  sending  representatives  was  not  necessary  to  improvement,  and  that  towns  could 
flourish  without  having  representatives  within  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  the  state? 
Enfranchisement  certainly  was  consistent  with  the  practice  of  former  times;  but  it 
ought  to  be  recollected  there  was  no  corresponding  disfranchisement.  On  these 
grounds  he  would  not  make  any  objection  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  first  tliree 
towns  in  C ;  but  he  should  reserve  the  right  to  deliver  his  opinion  on  all  the  other 
places  included  in  that  schedule.  When  the  committee  came  to  Greenwich,  Dept- 
ford, and  Woolwich,  he  should  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  they  be  omitted, 
because  he  considered  they  were  under  influence — because  it  v.as  dangerous  to  give 
the  franchise  to  places  in  such  proximity  to  the  House — and  because,  both  from 
moral  .and  physical  strength,  they  might  influence  the  deliberations  of  that  House. 
For  these  reasons  he  would  take  the  opinion  of  the  committee  on  giving  the  fran- 
chise to  Greenwich  and  other  places  close  to  the  metropolis.  But  he  should  consider 
himself  at  liberty  to  form  what  opinion  he  pleased  with  respect  to  the  other  proposed 
boroughs.  He  should  certainly  propose  that  Greenwich  be  omitted  from  the  sche- 
dule C,  and  take  the  sense  of  that  House  on  the  question ;  because  he  objected  to 
the  undue  influence  which  the  metropolitan  districts  exercised  over  their  members. 

In  reply  to  Lord  John  R.ussen, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  wished  to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  lord  opposite.  The  noble  lord  could  not  im.agine  how  any  per- 
son could  support  enfranchisement  without  disfranchisement.  But  he  told  the  noble 
lord,  that  one  was  a  question  of  expediency  and  the  other  of  justice;  and  those  who 
might  be  prepared  to  yield  to  the  point  of  expediency,  might  still  think  themselves 
justified  in  resisting  proposals  which,  in  their  opinion,  were  founded  on  injustice. 
But  the  noble  lord  had  said,  "  You  who  have  been  against  reform  never  should 
be  a  reformer:  you  are  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  ever  becoming  a  reformer; 
and  not  even  the  circumstances  of  the  country  (altered  in  consequence  of  one 
government  leaving  oflSce  because  they  would  not  concede  reform,  and  another 
coming  in  pledged  to  grant  it;  altered  by  the  sanction  of  the  king's  government, 
and  the  king's  name  being  given  to  their  plan  of  reform,  and  by  the  weight  and 
influence  of  the  royal  character  being  taken  away  from  the  constitution,  as  it  had 
hitherto  existed,  and  transferred  to  the  support  of  an  extensive  change)  will  form 
any  excuse  for  your  turning  reformer."  And  was  it  the  noble  lord  who  said,  that 
he  ought  to  allow  no  change  to  take  place  in  his  opinion,  on  the  subject  of  reform? 
Had  he  ever  taunted  the  noble  lord  with  a  departure  from  his  principles?  Had  he 
said,  that  he  would  bind  the  noble  lord  down  to  the  opinions  which  he  had  formerly 
expressed?  If  the  noble  lord's  doctrine,  that  no  change  should  take  place  in  a  man's 
opinions  was  to  be  considered  as  correct,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  his  two  right 
hon.  friends  opposite  (probably  Mr.  Grant,  and  Viscount  Palmerston),  who,  for 
fifteen  years  past,  had  distinguished  themselves  for  their  adherence  to  the  political 
opinions  of  Mr.  Canning,  whose  domestic  policy  was  marked  by  the  most  decided 
resistance  to  reform  in  every  shape?  But  did  he  deny  to  the  noble  lord,  and  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  perfect  right  to  take  what  course  tl)ey  thought  fit,  on  account  of  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  on  the  question  of  reform?     Had  they  any 
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other  reason  or  pretext  to  assign  for  their  support  of  tlie  present  measure,  except 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country?  In  1826,  when  the  ai)plication  of  the 
forfeited  franchise  of  Grampound  came  to  be  considered,  what  course  did  his  noble 
friend  (Viscount  Palmerston)  take?  Did  he  concur  in  the  expediency  of  transferring 
it  to  some  large  town,  or  did  he  not  rather  adhere  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canning, 
and  vote  for  transferring  it  to  the  neighbouring  hundred?  Had  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
even  insinuated  that  there  was  any  thing  unworthy  in  the  course  which  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  pursued  ?  But  he  thought  that  the  noble  lord,  after 
the  speeches  which  he  had  made,  and  the  able  treatises  which  he  had  written  on  the 
subject  of  reform,  and  flanked  as  he  was  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  by  persons 
who  had  always  opposed  reform,  should  be  the  last  person  to  taunt  his  opponents 
with  change  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  reform.  He  knew  not  what  possible  advan- 
tage would  result  to  him  by  changing  his  opinion,  if  change  there  was.  He  had 
uniformly  held  the  same  language  since  the  question  had  been  under  consideration. 
After  the  change  of  government  had  taken  place,  he  declared,  that  rather  than  risk 
another  change  of  government  in  the  then  state  of  the  country,  he  would  lend  his 
assistance  to  the  government,  in  the  hope  that  some  moderate  plan  of  reform  would 
be  proposed,  to  which  he  should  be  able  to  give  his  consent  with  justice.  He  still 
adhered  to  his  declaration,  and  would  support  such  parts  of  the  bill  as  he  could 
without  violation  of  principle,  and  perpetrating  injustice;  and,  in  spite  of  the  taunts 
of  the  noble  lord,  he  intended  to  persevere  in  the  course  he  had  marked  out  for  himself. 

In  reply  to  some  farther  remarks  from  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said, 
that  he  was  willing  to  adhere  to  his  opinion,  and  not  take  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  ready  to  pay  that  penalty  for  his  opinion.  He  would  not  be  a  party 
to  the  hazard  which  he  thought  they  were  incurring  by  this  bill.  He  would  infinitely 
prefer  paying  the  penalty  of  permanent  exclusion  from  office,  to  sharing  the  noble 
lord's  responsibility.  But  the  proposal  which  he  had  made  to-night  was,  in  reality, 
the  proposal  which  the  noble  lord  had  himself  made  a  few  years  ago.  The  noble 
lord  had  thought  proper  to  change  the  proposition  which  he  first  made,  to  grant 
compensation  to  the  disfranchised  boroughs,  in  consequence  of  the  altered  condition 
of  the  country,  and  that  was  the  excuse  he  then  offered  for  his  own  change  of  opinion — 
viz.,  the  altei'ed  circumstances  of  the  country. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Lord  Althorp,  said,  that  at  present,  from  recent 
experience,  he  had  great  objection  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  at  all.  He  did  not 
mean  to  oppose  any  unnecessary  obstacle  to  proceeding  with  the  rest  of  the  clause. 
He  would,  therefore,  let  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  pass,  without  opposi- 
tion, for  the  present.  To-morrow,  the  committee  might  take  the  discussion  on  the 
rest  of  the  schedule.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  there  was  any  thing  to  be  urged,  as 
to  the  local  districts  of  the  three  places  which  he  had  just  named,  perhaps  the  noble 
lord  would  permit  them  to  agitate  it  to-morrow. 

The  original  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  KING'S  MESSAGE-PROVISION  FOR  THE  PRINCESS 
VICTORIA. 

August  2,  1831. 

Lord  Althorp  brought  up  a  message  from  his  Majesty  to  tne  following  effect: — 
"William  R.— His  Majesty  taking  into  his  consideration,  that  since  the  parlia- 
ment made  a  provision  for  the  support  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
and  the  Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  of  Kent^  circumstances  have  arisen  which 
make'it  proper  that  a  more  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duchess  ^f  Kent,  and  for  the  honourable  support  and  education  of  her  Highness 
the  Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  of  Kent,  recommends  the  consideration  thereof  to 
this  House,  and  relies  on  the  attachment  of  his  faithful  Commons,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  occasion." 

Message  to  be  taken  into  consideration  to-morrow. 
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August  3,  1831. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  message  from  his  Majesty,  respecting  a  further  grant  of  money 
to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Princess  Victoria. 

His  lordship  then,  after  an  explanatory  statement,  moved  the  following  resolution: 
— "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  his  Majesty  should  be  enabled  to 
grant  a  yearly  sum,  not  exceeding  £10,000,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Funds  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  a  more  adequate  provision  for  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  honourable  support  and  education  of 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  of  Kent;  and  the  said  yearly 
sum  to' he  paid  from  the  5  th  of  January,  1831." 

Mr.  Hunt  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the  substitution  of  £5,000  for  £10,000. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  agreed  vi^ith  the  noble  lord  (Althorp)  in  thinking,  that  no 
person  ought  to  consider  the  proposed  grant  immoderate. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  quite  concurred  with  the  hon.  baronet,  that  it  was  better  suited 
to  the  dignity  of  this  country  to  make  a  just  and  independent  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  Throne,  considering  her  age, 
than  to  leave  her  dependent  on  the  voluntary,  though  very  honourable  bounty,  of 
a  near  relation,  now  the  sovereign  of  another  country.  He  could  not  conceive  it 
possible  for  any  person  possessing  a  proper  feeling  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  to 
desire  to  restrict  the  public  bounty,  in  order  to  make  the  heir-presumptive  dependent 
for  maintenance  and  education  on  her  relations.  The  grant  proposed  appeared  to 
be  liberal,  and  it  ought  to  be  so.  It  was  not,  however,  more  liberal  than  just,  and 
he  shoi;ld  give  his  cordial  support  to  it,  in  preference  to  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Preston.  Gentlemen  were  all  aware  of  the  claims  made  upon  the  libe- 
rality of  persons  in  exalted  situations.  The  hospitality  which  they  exercised  was 
notliing  more  than  that  decent  hospitality  which  was  frequently  displayed  by 
persons  of  less  dignity ;  and  it  did  not  fail  to  serve  as  a  great  stimulus  to  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  country.  These  exalted  personages  were  also  large  sub- 
scribers to  many  useful  charitable  institutions;  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  much 
more  of  this  grant,  contrary  to  what  people  generally  imagined,  would  be  ex- 
pended in  promoting  public  objects,  than  in  maintaining  the  splendour  of  the 
individual  to  whom  it  was  granted.  It  was  quite  consistent  in  those  gentlemen 
who  were  advocates  of  popular  principles,  to  be  likewise  the  advocates  for  a 
suitable  provision  being  made  to  those  who  governed  the  country;  so  that  they 
might  have  the  means  of  introducing  themselves  to  the  best  society,  and  of  accustom- 
ing themselves  to  that  intercourse  with  their  subjects,  which  was  much  more 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  of  this  country,  than  on  the  part  of  a  despotic 
buvereign.  As  he  could  not  see  how  this  desirable  object  could  be  ( btained  at  a  less 
expense,  he  should  vote  for  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  amendment,  and  the  numbers  were — Ayes,  0 ;  Noe?, 
2-23— majority,  223. 

Original  resolution  agreed  to. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  BILL. 
August  3,  1831. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  upon  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
bill  for  England, — 

The  first  question  was,  "  That  Greenwich,  including  the  parishes  of  Greenwich,  St. 
Nicholas  and  St.  Paul,  Deptford,  and  Woolwich,  Kent,  form  part  of  schedule  C." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  before  they  proceeded  further,  he  wished  to  ascertain 
the  construction  which  was  to  be  put  upon  the  twenty-fifth  clause  of  the  bill,  which 
had  a  material  bearing  upon  the  present  question.     By  that  clause  it  was  provided, 
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*'  that  so  far  as  it  relates  to  any  city  or  borough  (except  those  enumerated  in  the 
said  schedule  A),  which  now  has  the  privilege  of  sending  a  member  or  members 
to  parliament,  but  does  not  contain  of  houses,  warehouses,  and  counting-houses, 
more  than  300  in  the  whole,  such  houses  being  assessed  to  the  duty  on  inhabited 
houses,  upon  a  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  £10,  or  such  houses,  warehouses,  or 
counting-houses,  whether  separately,  or  jointly  with  any  land  occupied  therewith, 
being  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  £10,  or  being  rated  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  upon  a  yearly  value  of  £10,  the  said  last-mentioned  commissioners,  or  the 

major  part  of  them,  shall  within months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  proceed  to 

incorporate  with  any  such  city  or  borough,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any 
one  or  more  parishes  or  townships,  the  whole  or  a  ])art  of  which  may  be  situated 
within,  or  adjoining  to,  such  city  or  borough."  What  he  wished  to  know  was, 
whether,  supposing  a  city  or  borough  had  more  than  300  houses  rated  at  £\0  a  year, 
the  commissioners  were  empowered  to  annex  adjoining  parishes  to  places  so 
circumstanced? 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  intention  of  the  planners  of  the  bill  was,  that  the 
twenty-fifth  clause  should  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  twenty-fourth,  by 
which  the  commissioners  would  be  authorized  to  declare  the  boundaries  of  cities 
and  boroughs,  and  to  incorporate  acjacent  townships,  even  though  such  places 
with  which  they  were  to  form  a  part,  should  contain  more  than  300  £10 
houses. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  understood  by  this,  that  the  commissioners  had  power  in  all 
cases  to  annex  the  adjoining  parishes  to  a  city  or  borough,  at  their  discretion. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  it  was  so  intended. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  not  asked  the  question  to  provoke  a  discussion 
on  that  clause,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  a  doubt  on  the  provi- 
sions of  a  subsequent  clause,  which  had  a  material  bearing  on  that  now  under 
their  consideration.  The  question  then  before  the  Committee  was,  that  Green- 
wich, Deptford,  and  Woolwich,  should  acquire  the  right  of  sending  tv^o  members 
to  parliament.  He  thought  these  places  ought  not  to  acquire  that  right.  In 
considering  the  matter,  he  would  cautiously  abstain  from  entering  into  observa- 
tions respecting  the  principle  of  the  bill,  reserving  to  himself  the  full  right  of 
speaking  upon  it  when  the  report  was  brought  up,  and  on  the  third  reading.  He 
meant,  as  he  had  done  throughout,  in  discussing  any  of  the  details  of  the  bill, 
to  confine  himself  to  the  special  circumstance  under  consideration.  In  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  he  thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  assume,  that  what 
had  heretofore  been  done,  had  been  done  well,  and  justly,  and  rightly.  Conceding 
this,  therefore,  for  the  present,  he  begged  to  state,  that  he  saw  no  peculiarity  which 
would  entitle  these  places  to  return  members  to  parliament.  Assuming  that  they 
had  dealt  fairly  and  justly  by  schedules  A  and  B,  and  that  the  franchises  which  were 
forfeited  should  be  transferred  to  other  more  populous  and  wealthy  places,  still,  he 
must  deny  that  the  selection  of  Greenwich  and  Deptford  was  justifiable,  even 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  noble  lord's  bill.  He  would  avoid  all  reference 
to  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  as  regarded  schedules  A  and  B ;  but  he 
felt  it  his  duty  at  once  to  object  to  the  granting  the  metropolitan  districts  that  vast 
influence  in  the  representation  of  the  country  which  this  bill  would  confer  upon 
them.  He  would  also  state,  that  he  was  perfectly  willing,  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  delay,  to  take  Greenwich  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  suburban  parishes 
which  were  to  receive  representatives,  and  to  consider  the  division  he  meant  to  take 
upon  this  question  as  decisive  of  all  the  other  districts.  Certainly,  he  had  been 
much  stirprised  to  find  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  and  Deptford,  included  amongst 
those  places  which  were  to  be  enfranchised.  It  was  said,  that  Greenwich  had  here- 
tofore exercised  the  right  of  sending  members  to  parliament;  but  the  noble  lord 
could  not,  surely,  rely  upon  that  fact.  He  admitted  that  Greenwich  had  formerly 
cent  a  member ;  but  to  make  that  circumstance  now  available,  the  noble  lord  should 
propose  to  give  representatives  to  every  other  place  which  had  formerly  been,  and 
was  not  at  present,  represented.  But  the  noble  lord  had  put  prescriptive  right  out 
of  the  question,  because  there  were  a  number  of  places  which  he  did  not  propose 
to  enfranchise,  and  which  had  in  former  times,  like  Greenwich,  enjoyed  ihe  right  of 
representation.     Even  if  that  were  admitted,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  claim  of 
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Greenwich  should  be  extended  to  the  other  places  set  forth  in  the  proposition.  In 
the  next  place,  he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  trade  carried  on  in  these  places 
which  required  protection.  Tlie  only  claim  they  really  possessed  was  founded  on 
population;  and  this  could  scarcely  be  considered  a  good  one,  as  the  population  was 
found  to  vary  with  the  establishments  maintained  there  by  the  government.  In  the 
very  useful  notes  attached  to  the  population  returns  of  1821,  it  was  remarked,  thut 
the  population  had  fallen  off  in  Deptford,  and  increased  in  Greenwich;  and  the  fall- 
ing off  in  Deptford  was  ascribed  to  a  reduction  in  the  dockyards;  and  the  increase 
in  Greenwich  was  attributed  partly  to  the  naval  arsenal,  and  partly  to  the  fact  of  a 
greater  number  of  pensioners  choosing  to  become  residents  in  that  town.  From 
the  influence,  too,  which  the  government  would  exert  through  these  establishments, 
he  contended,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  interests  of  the  metropolitan  districts 
were  not  directly  concerned,  Greenwich  and  its  dependencies  would  be  a  nomina- 
tion borough:  but  he  did  not  object  to  it  on  that  account,  though  it  certainly  seemed 
strange  the  noble  lord  should  have  selected  it  under  the  circumstances.  Great,  too, 
he  observed,  as  was  the  hostility  of  the  noble  lord  to  nomination  boroughs,  the  un- 
constitutional plan  of  giving  to  the  king  the  right  of  nominating  members  to  that 
House  had  been  hinted  at.  It  was  true,  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, had  not  expressly  stated  that  this  would  be  hereafter  proposed;  but  there 
was  a  mode  of  doing  things  which,  with  all  apparent  caution,  rendered  perfectly 
evident  the  object  which  men  had  in  view — Duin  tacent^  clamant.  The  cabinet,  as 
a  responsible  body,  had  expressed  no  attention  or  opinion  upon  the  subject;  but 
the  noble  lord  who  had  introduced  this  bill  had  spoken  of  this  project  as  a  matter 
of  grave  consideration;  and  it  was  to  be  fairly  presumed,  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured even  upon  this  expression  of  opinion,  without  a  perfect  understanding  with  the 
other  members  of  the  administration  upon  the  subject.  The  truth  was,  the  noble 
lord  was  frightened  at  the  probable  consequences  of  his  own  measure,  and  was 
looking-  out,  with  a  provident  eye,  for  remedies  to  meet  the  evils  which  it  would  not 
fail  to  create.  But  to  proceed  more  immediately  to  the  question  before  the  commit- 
tee respecting  Greenwich,  upon  which,  to  prevent  unnecessary  delay,  he  was  willing 
to  take  the  discussion  upon  all  the  metropolitan  districts.  He  would,  in  the  first 
place,  admit,  that  it  had  been  a  blot  upon  our  representative  system  that  the  great 
towns,  such  as  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
country,  had  not  been  allowed  to  have  a  fair  share  in  the  representation ;  but  this 
blot,  he  did  not  believe,  could  be  fairly  alleged  to  exist  with  respect  to  the  metro- 
politan districts.  For  these  he  considered,  that  representation  had  been  amply  pro- 
vided. Though  some  opulent  and  populous  districts  about  the  metropolis  did  not 
enjoy  the  right  of  returning  members  to  parliament,  yet,  looking  upon  the  metro- 
politan district  as  a  whole,  it  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  provided.  First, 
there  were  the  four  members  for  the  city  of  London ;  secondly,  there  were  two  for 
Westminster;  and  thirdly,  there  were  two  for  South wark,  making  eight  in  all.  To 
these  might  be  probably  added  the  two  members  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  because 
these  members  were  not  returned  by  a  rural  population,  but  chiefly  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  metropolis.  In  an  extremely  valuable  return  which  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table,  the  members  would  find  stated  the  number  of  families  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex  which  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  number  concerned  in  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  the  number  of  those  employed  in  neither.  From  that  return  it 
appeared,  that,  in  agriculture,  there  were  only  9,393  families  engaged,  while  161,356 
were  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures.  This  showed  how  large  was  the  pro- 
portion of  town  influence  to  that  of  agricultural,  since  the  ratio  of  those  engaged 
was  as  161,000  to  9,300.  Indeed,  the  rural  population  in  Middlesex  did  not  alto- 
gether amount  to  more  than  70,000  or  80,000,  while  the  total  population  of  the 
county  was  1,140,000.  Thus  it  appeared,  there  were  ten  members  for  the  metro- 
pohtan  district,  and  to  them  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  Surrey  might,  in 
his  opinion,  be  fairly  added;  because,  considering  the  influence  of  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  and  observing  that  the  po])ulation  of  Brixton  was  a  town  population, 
and  not  a  rural  population,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  town  population 
exerted  sufficient  influence  to  return  one  member.  The  whole  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  Surrey  amounted  to  130,000,  while  the  town  population  of  Southwark  and 
Brixton  amounted  to  268,000.     The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  metro- 
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politan  districts  had  eleven  members — the  four  for  the  city  of  London,  the  two  for 
Westminster,  the  two  for  South wark,  the  two  for  Middlesex,  and  the  one  for  Sur- 
rey. Never,  therefore,  was  there  juster  cause  for  surprise,  than  that  ten  more 
should  be  added  to  them,  giving  the  metropolitan  districts  twenty-one  members. 
If  ministers  were  to  say,  that  the  principle  on  which  they  proceeded  was  population, 
or  contribution  to  the  taxes,  this  case  of  enfranchisement  would  be  intelligible; 
but  in  admitting  that  all  they  had  heretofore  done  was  done  well,  he  was  bound 
to  say,  this  was  not  the  principle  upon  which  they  proceeded.  Population  merely 
was  not  th.e  principle  of  the  bill.  If  the  ministers  were  to  say,  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  proceeded  was  population,  or  contribution  to  the  as- 
sessed taxes,  this  case  of  enfranchisement  would  be  perfectly  intelligible,  and  the 
metropolitan  districts  would  then  have  a  fair  claim;  but  that  was  not  the  principle 
upon  which  they  had  proceeded.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  suppose,  that  any 
ministry  would  bring  a  plan  forward  to  deprive  England,  as  a  whole,  of  forty 
members,  while  it  gave  to  the  metropolis  ten,  in  addition  to  the  eleven  which 
it  already  returned.  It  seemed  to  him,  that  the  simple  statement  of  this  fact 
should  be  sufficient  to  deter  the  committee  from  assenting  to  the  proposition 
involved  in  the  question  under  consideration.  A  moment's  reflection  ought  to 
convince  every  man  of  the  undue  proportion  of  representation  which  would  be 
given  by  this  clause  of  the  bill  to  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  as  compared 
with  the  great  counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  It  should  be  considered 
with  wliat  justice  these  additional  members  could  be  given  to  the  metropolis,  after 
what  had  been  done  with  the  representation  'of  the  southern  counties,  and  with 
the  agricultural  districts  generally.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  in  his  opin- 
ion, than  to  say,  that  as  a  town  increased  in  population,  so  the  number  of  its  re- 
presentatives should  also  increase.  A  proposition  of  that  kind  would  be  regarded 
as  a  wanton  and  unnecessary  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  constitution;  yet 
that  was  the  very  proposition  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, in  recommending  the  clause  for  enfranchising  the  metropolitan  districts. 
Ministers  said,  that  they  would  disfranchise  all  nomination  boroughs:  let  them  do  so; 
they  had  some  ground  to  proceed  upon;  but  if  they  had  any  regard  for  justice — any 
desire  to  maintain  a  character  of  consistency — let  them  abstain  from  making  such 
wanton  and  dangerous  innovations  on  the  constitution  of  the  country,  as  those  which 
were  proposed  by  this  clause.  It  never  was  a  principle  of  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, that  representatives  should  be  given  to  towns  or  districts,  on  account  of  their 
population  only.  The  principle  had  been,  to  distribute  the  representation  between 
large  and  small  places,  and,  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  population,  to  give 
two  representatives  to  every  town  on  which  the  elective  franchise  was  conferred. 
Upon  this  principle — to  which  there  were  but  five  exceptions — the  opulent  town  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  smallest  borough  contained  in  schedule  A,  were  equally  repre- 
sented. The  present  bill  departed  from  this  principle.  His  Majesty's  ministers 
rejected  population  as  the  ground  upon  which  the  elective  franchise  was,  under  this 
bill,  to  be  given;  they  professed  to  take  it  only  as  the  test — the  absurd  test — of 
whether  or  no  a  borough  was  a  nomination  borough;  and  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
in  a  prosperous  condition ;  but  in  this  case  they  adopted  that  alone  as  the  ground  of 
enfranchisement.  It  required  but  little  consideration  to  convince  any  man  of  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  test.  As  was  very  justly  said  the  other  night — the  great  com- 
plaint of  the  working  classes  being  the  want  of  employment,  you  take  the  numbers 
of  the  population  as  a  test  of  the  prosperity  of  any  particular  place;  whereas,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  very  often  happens  that  where  the  population  is  most  numerous,  there  the 
poor-rates  are  most  grievous,  and  trade  or  manufacture  is  in  the  least  flourishing 
condition.  In  many  towns,  large  numbers  of  Irish  had  located  themselves;  but  every 
one  would  admit  the  absurdity  of  taking  a  population  of  10,000  natives  of  the  sister 
kingdom  as  a  proof  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  a  borough.  In  other  cases,  popu-, 
lation  had  not  been  taken  as  the  test  of  prosperity;  or  why  was  Liverpool,  a  town 
unsurpassed  in  increasing  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  which,  from  its  situation, 
and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  its  merchants,  formed  the  great  connecting  link  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  western  quarter  of  the  world,  left  with  two  representatives 
only?  Liverpool  had  a  population  of  200,000  inhabitants;  did  ministers  on  that 
account  propose  to  add  to  its  representation — to  confer  upon  it  the  privilege  of 
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returniiig  four  or  six  additional  members  to  parliament?  No.  Then  what  became 
of  their  principle  of  population?  If  that  principle  were  a  good  one,  and  was  there- 
ibre  to  be  applied  to  the  metropolitan  districts,  the  metropolis  having  already  eleven 
representatives,  why  should  it  not  also  be  applied  to  Liverpool?  There  were  many 
large  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  borough  which  had  not  hitherto  taken  any 
part  in  the  election  of  members.  By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  they  were  to  be 
incorporated  with  Liverpool,  and  thus  the  constituency  of  that  borough  was  to  be 
inci'eased;  yet  there  was  to  be  no  increase  in  its  representation.  This  proved,  that 
the  case  of  the  metropolitan  districts  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  laid  down 
by  the  bill.  If  the  principle  to  be  applied  to  the  metropolitan  districts  was  to  be 
confidered  as  a  leading  and  a  guiding  one,  how  could  the  committee  possibly  neglect 
the  claim  of  Liverpool  to  additional  representation  ?  The  boroughs  of  Ayles- 
bury, Banbury,  Calnc,  Christchurch,  Leominster,  Malton,  and  two  others  of  a 
similar  stamp,  containing,  together,  a  population  of  32,198,  were  each  to  retain  the 
right  of  returning  two  members.  Thus,  sixteen  members  would  be  returned  by  a 
population  of  less  than  33,000;  while  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool, 
containing  a  population  of  200,000,  was  to  return  but  two.  So,  again,  in  the  case 
of  Birmingham,  which  contained  a  population  of  170,000  or  180,000  souls;  there, 
so  devotedly  attached  were  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  the  ancient  system  of  repre- 
sentation, that  althougli,  by  the  result  of  their  own  plan,  they  had  forty  franchises 
to  dispose  of,  they  would  give  no  more  than  two  representatives  to  the  great  town  of 
Birmingham,  with  its  180,000  inhabitants — in  short,  they  would  give  it  no  greater 
weight  in  the  scale  of  representation  than  they  had  allowed  the  town  of  Malton  to 
retain,  which  was  saved  by  just  eighteen  persons  from  disfranchisement.  He  did 
not  complain  of  this  adherence  to  the  ancient  principle;  on  the  contrary,  he  approved 
01  it;  but,  if  that  were  taken  as  the  principle  of  this  bill,  it  was  incumbent  on  his 
Majesty's  ministers  to  show  some  valid  ground,  some  great  and  overbearing  reason, 
why  the  metropolitan  districts  should  be  made  an  exception  to  it.  If  they  meunt  to 
proceed  according  to  population,  and  the  amount  of  taxation  paid  by  diiferent  places, 
they  ought  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  all.  By  the  bill,  certain  commissioners  were 
to  have  the  power  of  incorporating  and  joining  particular  parishes  with  particular 
boroughs;  but  when  they  came  to  the  metropolitan  districts,  their  powers  were  all 
at  once  to  become  null  and  void;  and  Greenwich,  and  Marylebone,  and  otlier  districts 
of  the  same  kind,  were  to  have  their  own  distinct  representatives.  He  had  an  unfeigned 
respect  for  London  and  Westminster— perhaps  no  man  more ;  but  he  saw  no  reason 
wiiy  their  suburban  districts  should  not  rather  be  incorporated  wi;h  them,  than 
allowed  to  have  district  representatives.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  districts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  should  be  made  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  was 
to  apply  to  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  other  large  towns,  which 
had  equally  good  claims  to  representation.  He  had  now  stated  the  reasons  for 
which  he  would  oppose  this  enfranchisement.  The  first  proposition  he  wished  to 
urge  upon  the  House  was,  that  in  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
London  district  was  already  sufficiently  represented.  The  second  was,  that  the 
ancient  usage  of  our  representative  system  had  been,  to  give  an  equal  right  to  all 
places  of  returning  two  members,  without  reference  to  their  pojjulation  or  contri- 
bution to  the  taxes.  And  the  third  was,  tliat  ministers  had  heretofore  adhered  to 
this  rule — as,  for  example,  in  the  cases  of  Calne  and  Manchester — the  one  of  which 
they  determined  should  retain,  and  the  other  should  acquire,  two  members.  Having, 
accordingly,  adhered  in  all  other  cases  to  the  ancient  usage,  they  were  bound  in 
the  present  instance  to  show  why  they  departed  from  it  in  favour  of  the  metro- 
politan districts,  and  what  were  the  peculiarities  of  these  places  which  had  so  weighed 
with  them  as  to  induce  tliem  to  desert  their  own  principles.  The  point  was,  could 
that  case  be  made  out,  which,  upon  a  consideration  of  population,  and  con- 
tribution to  the  taxes,  would  entitle  these  districts  to  additional  representatives? 
It  could  be  made  out,  but  it  told  against  themselves.  So  far  from  these  places  re- 
quiring additional  representaftives,  he  thought,  from  their  proximity  to  the  seat  of 
government,  that  they  already  had  sufficient  influence  over  it.  He  foresaw  very 
great  danger  from  giving  members  to  the  metropolitan  districts;  for  looking  at  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  great  body  of  the  constituency  in  communication — 
looking  at  their  locality,  their  vicinity  to  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  facility 
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■which  they  would  always  have  of  approaching  tlie  government — looking  at  the  ready 
access  which  they  Avould  have  to  the  reports  of  proceedings  in  this  House — looking 
he  said,  to  these  matters,  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  the  constituents  as  well  as  the 
members  for  the  metropolitan  districts  would  have  immense  advantages  over  every 
other.  Alluding  to  one  of  those  districts — the  parish  of  Mary-la-bonne — he  might 
observe,  that  it  was  about  to  acquire  two  rights;  because,  according  to  the  bill,  if 
he  understood  it  rightly,  all  ,£10  householders  who  had  not  a  vote  for  the  city  of 
London  were  to  have  a  vote  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which,  added  to  their  right 
of  voting  for  the  new  borough,  would  create  a  double  right.  Now  this  represen- 
tation, he  considered,  was  little  wanting  to  the  parish  of  Mary-la-bonne.  It  so 
happened,  that  there  were  at  least  100  members  of  parliament  resident  in  that 
parish,  and  of  these,  very  many  had  actually  an  identity  of  interest  with  the 
parish.  In  its  select  vestry  there  were  no  less  than  ten  members  of  parliament, 
and  he  could  ap|)eal  to  hon.  members  present,  whether  these  members  were  the 
least  frequent  in  their  attendance.  From  this  he  argued,  that  there  was  little  dan- 
ger that  the«interests  of  this  district,  which  had  virtually  so  many  representatives, 
could  suffer  from  not  being  enfranchised.  If,  however,  it  was  deemed  improper 
that  the  inhabitants  of  so  rich  and  extensive  a  district  should  be  left  without  their 
due  influence  in  the  general  representation,  why  did  they  not  proceed  upon  the 
same  plan  as  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ?  Why  did  they  not  give  additional 
representatives  to  the  county  of  Middlesex?  They  might  think  they  had  done 
little  in  adding  ten  representatives  to  the  eleven  already  enjoyed  by  the  metropolitan 
districts,  but  they  were  much  mistaken.  They  had  deranged  the  balance  of  inter- 
ests in  this  country  more  than  was  wise,  and  in  a  degree  which  would  render  any 
endeavour  to  adjust  them  hereafter  a  matter  of  almost  hopeless  difBculty.  This 
balance  was  founded  on  prescription :  but  it  was  not  the  more  unjust  or  the  less  to 
be  respected  on  this  account,  and  it  produced  a  regularity  and  security  which,  in  the 
practical  working  of  the  new  scheme  of  the  constitution,  he  feared  it  would  not  be- 
possible  to  ensure.  Let  them  not  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  that  the 
whole  effect  of  this  proceeding  would  be  the  conferring  of  twenty-one  representatives 
upon  the  metropolitan  districts.  It  would  create  a  new  order  of  men  in  that  House, 
which  would  alter  in  character  and  increase  in  power  at  each  successive  election. 
Antaeus-like,  the  more  they  came  in  contact  with  their  native  earth,  the  greater 
would  be  their  force,  the  higher  their  hope  and  vigour.  Another  point  which  might 
be  urged  was,  that  by  this  addition  of  town  representatives  they  were  giving  an 
undue  influence  to  the  more  active  portion  of  the  House  that  were  desirous  of 
changes,  and  that  which,  particularly  in  the  present  instance,  was,  from  the  vicinity, 
and  from  the  aggregated  nature  of  their  constituency,  more  immediately  under  its 
control;  for  the  members  for  towns,  must  of  necessity  be  persons  of  more  active 
habits  than  those  who  sat  for  counties;  as  well  from  the  circumstances  whereby  they 
could  alone  recommend  themselves  to  the  representation,  as  from  the  character  of 
their  constituency.  This,  he  thought,  was  no  reflection  on  the  country  gentlemen 
On  the  contrary,  their  indisposition  lightly  to  alter  ancient  institutions  and  estab- 
lished usages,  formed  an  admirable  ingredient  in  the  constitution  of  the  House;  and 
enabled  it,  when  combined  with  the  laudable  desire  of  changes  (let  it  be  called)  upon 
the  part  of  the  town  representatives,  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  by  the  balance  of 
these  conflicting  opinions,  to  approximate  to,  if  they  did  not  arrive  at  truth.  But 
now,  by  taking  away  from  the  one  class  of  representatives,  and  adding  to  the  other, 
they  were  doing  injury  to  the  agricultural  interests,  without  conferring  any  benefit 
upon  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  Looking,  he  would  say,  for  example,  to 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  he  should  be  inclined  to  conclude,  that  local  interests  and 
local  attachments  would  go  for  nothing,  but  that  men  would  be  chosen,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  hon.  members  for  the  county  to  which  he  had  alluded,  for  the 
marked  line  of  politics  they  had  pursued.  He  saw  the  hon,  member  for  Middlesex 
selected  to  represent  that  great  county,  though  he  possessed  no  local  connexions 
there,  and  selected  indeed,  evidently,  for  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  adopted  in  politics, 
which  was  that  of  watching  with  the  greatest  closeness,  the  expenditure  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  object  to  the  honourable  member  on  the  fact  that  such  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  selection.  The  hon.  member  had  only  zealously  performed 
what  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  a  public  duty,  and  he  was  rewarded  for  it  by 
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the  representation  of  the  metropolitan  county.  The  only  reason  for  which  he  alludej 
to  the  circumstance,  was,  to  show  the  sort  of  men  that  these  metropolitan  represen- 
tatives were  likely  to  I  e,  and  to  mark,  in  consequence,  the  great  additional  influence 
which  such  men,  so  closely  in  communication  with  their  constituents,  must  have  in 
that  House.  There  would  be  in  this  manner  ten  additional  members  for  London, 
and  the  change  vtfould  be  most  considerable.  Viev/ing  that  change  in  its  future 
elieets  by  those  which,  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  the  prospect  of  reform  had 
ali'eady  produced,  he  must  say,  that  he  did  not  think  it  a  change  that  was  likely, 
upon  the  whole,  to  work  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  He  viewed  it  as  a 
departure  from  the  ancient  usages  of  the  country,  and  he  could  not  but  anticipate 
that  it  would  not  be  for  the  better.  He  thought  it  would  aggravate  the  loss  the 
agricultural  interest  were  about  to  sustain  by  the  other  parts  of  the  bill,  and  that 
it  would  give  an  undue  influence  to  the  popular  voice  in  that  House.  On  these 
grounds,  he  should  certainly  resist  giving  the  franchise,  in  tlie  manner  now  proposed, 
to  Greenwich,  Woolwich  and  Deptford,  by  placing  them  in  schedule  C. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Althorp,  Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  the  noble  lord  to  understand, 
he  had  not  intended  to  cast  the  slightest  imputation  on  county  members.  Quite  the 
reverse;  all  he  had  said  was,  they  did  not  usually  exert  so  much  versatility,  or  desire 
for  change,  as  the  representatives  of  towns  and  boroughs.  For  this  reason,  he 
thought  the  provisions  of  this  clause  gave  the  party  desiring  change  an  additional 
power.  He  had  always  regarded  the  county  members  as  a  most  enlightened,  in- 
telligent, and  useful  body,  but  they  did  not  possess  the  active,  restless  qualities  of 
their  opponents. 

On  a  division,  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  295  against  188  ;  majority,  107. 

August  4,  1831. 

The  question  was,  "  That  Wolverhampton,  including  the  townships  of  Wolver- 
hampton, Bilston,  Willenhall,  Wednesfield,  and  the  parish  of  Sedgeley,  Stafl"ordshire, 
stand  part  of  schedule  C." 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — Sm  Robert  Peel  said,  two  representatives  were 
to  be  given  to  the  united  districts  which  were  to  compose  the  borough  of  Wolver- 
hampton. He  therefore  thought  two  should  also  be  given  to  the  united  towns  of 
Walsall  and  Wedgebury.  They  had  been  told,  as  the  reason  why  this  should  not 
be  done,  that  the  former  town  had  a  mayor  and  corporation  ;  but  that  was  no  reason 
•why  it  should  not  be  united  with  another  town  for  the  purpose  of  representation. 
The  bill  totally  disregarded  corporate  rights  or  jurisdictions.  Wolverhampton,  they 
had  been  told,  was  a  very  large  parish,  with  a  scattered  population.  Regardless  of 
these  circumstances,  ministers  had  determined  to  unite  the  whole  (although  there  had 
been  a  dilficulty,  such  was  the  nature  of  the  population,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
.£10  houses),  and  thus  continue  to  confer  on  them  the  right  of  returning  two  members 
to  parliament.  At  the  same  time  they  refused  to  unite  Walsall  with  Wedgebury  for 
the  same  purpose,  in  both  of  which  towns  the  population  was  concentrated.  The 
inconsistency  of  this  arrangement  was  so  manifest,  that  he  hoped  the  noble  lord 
would  not  persevere  in  it. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

On  the  question,  that  schedule  C  stand  part  of  the  bill,  Lord  Milton  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  word  "  two"  be  inserted  in  the  blank  instead  of  "  one." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  already  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  principle  that 
■every  place  to  which  the  franchise  was  given,  should  return  two  members.  He 
should  much  rather  take  twelve  places  out  of  schedule  D,  and  give  to  each  of  them 
two  members,  than  give  one  each  to  twenty-four  places.  He  thought  it  would  con- 
duce to  the  internal  peace  of  towns,  if  they  had  two  members.  It  would  prevent 
the  clashing  of  interests,  and  remove  many  causes  of  dissension.  If  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lord  were  to  be,  that  all  the  places  in  the  next  schedule  should  have  two 
members  each,  that  would  give  too  great  a  preponderance  to  the  manufacturing 
districts,  which  he  could  not  agree  to,  but  if  the  noble  lord's  motion  was  put  into  the 
shape  he  proposed,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  support  it.  The  word  "  two"  being  in- 
serted instead  of"  one"  in  the  clause,  then  it  would  remain  for  the  committee  to 
select  the  places  which  should  have  two  members.     Of  the  twelve  places  to  which 
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he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  consent  to  give  two  members,  Stoke  was  certainly  one 
of  the  first.  Although  he  did  not  know  why  his  hon.  friend  had  chosen  to  take  this 
district  out  of  its  place,  and  discuss  it  there,  he  should  vote  for  the  motion.  He 
hoped,  that  the  vote  would  not  be  attributed  to  his  Staffordshire  partialities.  He  had 
already  said,  as  a  reason  for  desiring  two  members,  that  there  was  less  likelihood  of 
acrimony  and  party  feeling  in  election  contests  where  there  were  two  parties,  when 
each  had  a  chance  of  returning  a  representative,  than  if  the  whole  struggle  was  to 
return  one.  He  would  add  another,  to  be  found  in  the  long  list  of  townships,  of 
which  he  would  read  the  names.  The  town  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  contained  these 
townships : — Longton  and  Lane-end,  Fenton  Calvert,  Fenton  Vivian,  Penkhull  and 
Boothen,  Shelton,  Hanley,  Burslem,  with  the  Vill  of  Rushton  Grange,  and  the 
Hamlet  of  Sneyd,  Tunstall  Court,  Chell,  and  Oldcott.  The  very  enumeration  of 
those  names,  was  surely  sufficient  to  prove  the  advantage  of  having  two  members 
rather  than  one. 

Further  in  the  debate, — Sir  Robert  Peel  contended,  that  the  principles  of  the  bill 
would  not  be  departed  from,  by  giving  to  twelve  of  the  chief  towns  in  schedule  D 
two  members,  instead  of  the  twenty-four  towns  one  member  each. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  246  against  145,  and  the  original 
motion  agreed  to. 

The  next  question  was  on  the  latter  part  of  the  third  clause  as  follows  : — "  And 
that  each  of  the  principal  places  named  in  the  first  column  of  schedule  D  be  a  bo- 
rough, and  that  each  of  the  said  last  mentioned  boroughs  shall,  after  the  present 
parliament,  return  (blank)  member.  The  question  the  chairman  said  he  had  to  put 
was,  that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  the  word  "  one." 

Lord  Milton  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  word  "  two"  be  substituted  for 
the  word  "  one." 

In  the  ensuing  discussion, — Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Lord  Morpeth,  said, 
the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  but  one  (Mr.  Strickland)  denounced  the 
shallow  doctrine  of  preserving  a  balance  between  the  agricultural  and  the  manu- 
facturing interests.  It  might  be  shallow  in  principle,  but  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
convince  one  of  those  interests,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  commit  to  the  other  the  entire 
control  over  it.  Each  party  would  always  naturally  desire  to  be  protected  by  its  own 
representatives.  The  hon.  member  talked  of  the  interests  of  the  wool  grower  and 
the  cloth-manufacturer  being  the  same.  This  might  be  all  true  and  very  wise,  but 
it  was  most  extraordinary  to  hear  it  come  from  the  very  same  hon.  gentleman  who 
complained  that  Yorkshire  was  not  sufficiently  represented,  and  who  said,  that  his 
motive  for  supporting  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  was,  to  give  more  represen- 
tatives to  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire.  Let  the  hon.  gentleman 
apply  his  own  principle.  If  the  interests  of  the  wool-grower  and  of  the  cloth-manu- 
facturer were  the  same,  why  not  trust  the  agriculturist  with  the  care  of  the  cloth- 
manufacturer;  and  still  further,  if  the  principle  was  good  for  any  thing,  why  not 
commit  to  the  wisdom  and  management  of  Staffordshire,  the  interests  of  Yorkshire? 
He  should  prefer  not  being  called  upon  to  vote  at  all  upon  the  question.  If  he  were, 
however,  so  called  upon — if  the  noble  lord  pressed  the  question  to  a  division — he  would 
support  the  amendment,  because  it  affirmed  an  abstract  proposition  of  which  he  ap- 
proved— he  meant  the  principle  of  double  representation.  At  the  same  time  he  owned, 
that  if  he  thought  the  noble  lord  likely  to  carry  his  amendment,  he  should  be  afraid 
to  vote  with  him,  because  he  should  then  expect  that  the  same  majority  would  trans- 
fer all  the  towns  in  schedule  D  to  schedule  C.  In  the  abstract,  he  agreed  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  <wo  members  for  each  place,  and  looking  at  the  whole  as  an 
abstract  question,  he  was  disposed  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord, 
reserving  to  himself  the  power  of  saying  to  what  number  of  boroughs  this  should  be 
extended — that  is,  of  saying  whether  twelve  or  twenty-four  boroughs  should  be 
included  in  the  schedule.  He  owned  he  was  surprised  at  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
baronet  in  favour  of  single  representation;  taking,  as  he  did,  the  principle,  that  the 
minority  should  not  be  represented  at  all.  To  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  his  de- 
cided dissent.  Would  it  be  wise  or  politic  to  say,  that  where  any  great  difference  of 
opinion  existed,  on,  perhaps,  a  most  important  public  question,  that  the  minority — 
which  might  be  a  very  large  minority — should  be  wholly  excluded  from  all  share  in 
the  representation?     In  times  of  peace  and   quiet,  there  might  be  little  danger 
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of  such  a  principle;  but  times  of  storm  and  difficulty  might  arise.  Would  the  hon. 
baronet's  principle  be  then  applicable?  It  reminded  him  of  that  beautiful  simile  of 
Horace — 

"  Cum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum 

In  mai'e ; " 

but  the  time  might  come, 

— — "  Cum  fera  diluvies  quietos 
Irritat  amnes." 

Yes,  great  questions  would  arise,  with  regard  to  peace  or  war,  questions  involving 
foreign  and  dumeslic  policy,  and  in  which  there  might  be  a  collision  between  these 
two  interests.  Would  it,  then,  be  wise  to  adopt  a  system  which  should  give  either 
to  the  war  party  or  to  the  peace  party  a  predominant  influence?  It  was  very  fairly 
said,  in  reference  to  the  argument  of  the  hon.  baronet,  that  it  went  to  cut  up  by  the 
roots  the  system  by  which  the  majority  was  represented  in  that  House.  For  instance, 
if  there  should  be  501  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and  499  on  the  other,  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  baronet  would  prevent  the  voice  of  the  minority  from  being 
heard.  Assuredly,  for  all  the  purposes  of  petition  and  remonstrance,  this  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  propositions  ever  yet  submitted  to  the  adoption  of  the 
British  legislature.  The  principle  which  he  had  heard  urged  over  and  over  again 
was,  that  taxation  ought  to  be  co-existent  with  representation ;  and  therefore  it  was, 
that,  in  order  to  secure  representation  to  the  minority,  two  members  were  selected, 
for  it  could  not  be  done  by  one.  The  principle  of  giving  one  member  instead  of  two 
was  a  novelty,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  avoided.  Gratuitous  novelties  tended  to  un- 
settle men's  minds,  and  engender  and  foster  a  desire  for  innovation.  It  was  because 
he  wished  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  introduction  of  novelties,  and  preferred 
two  members  to  one,  that  he  should  now  vote  for  the  motion  of  tlie  noble  lord,  what- 
ever objection  he  might  have  to  it  in  other  respects.  He  wished  the  House  to 
understand,  that  he  voted  for  it  upon  that  abstract  principle. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  230  against  102 ;  majority,  128. 

AuGVST  5,  1831. 

In  the  discu.ssion  upon  the  question,  that  Gateshead,  including  the  parish  of 
Gateshead,  Durham,  stand  part  of  schedule  D — 

SiK  Robert  Peel  did  not  suppose  that  the  people  of  Newcastle  would  object  to 
having  three  members.  Newcastle  would  be  the  last  place  to  complain  of  this 
additional  honour.  What  did  the  hon.  baronet  (SirM.  W.  Ridley)  tell  them  ?  Why, 
that  he  represented  Gateshead,  and  that  he  would  be  shorn  of  part  of  his  beams,  if 
he  no  longer  represented  Newcastle.  The  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Newcastle, 
was  the  representative  of  Gateshead.  He  expressly  admitted  the  fact.  On  the 
grounds  of  vast  population,  there  was  no  pretence  whatever  for  giving  a  new  mem- 
ber to  Gateshead.  Newcastle  had  only  35,000  inhabitants,  and  Gateshead  only 
11,000.  They  were  close  together ;  they  were  united  in  trade,  and,  therefore,  they 
might  be  well  included  in  the  same  system  of  representation.  It  was  too  bad  to 
aggravate  the  mortification  of  defeat  by  such  arguments  as  had  been  advanced.  A 
certain  species  of  decency  and  decorum  might  have  been  expected  in  the  triumph  of 
the  hon.  members  opposite  over  reason  and  the  constitution.  When  they  were  about 
to  disfranchise  half  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  strange  and  monstrous  to 
hear  the  noble  lord  talk  of  the  ancient  rights  of  Newcastle,  as  a  reason  for  preserving 
its  franchise  unaltered  and  unimpaired.  When  they  were  about  to  add  adjoining 
boroughs  to  others,  to  sluice  all  the  small  boroughs  that  were  not  disfranchised  by 
voters  from  tlie  neighbourhood,  when  that  even  was  not  to  be  done  by  parliament, 
but  by  a  sort  of  riding  commission — a  quarter-master-general ;  and  when  they  were, 
by  commissioners  and  deputies,  disfranchising  voters  in  all  the  boroughs  that  were 
reserved,  it  was  to  liim  most  extraordinary  that  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
people,  should  be  assigned  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  not  uniting  Gateshead  to  New- 
castle. He  was  not  aware  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  divide  the  committee  on 
any  other  place  of  schedule  D ;  but  on  this  place  he  was  determined  to  divide,  and 
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record  in  a  more  emphatic  manner  than  by  speech,  his  condemnation  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers,  in  giving  an  additional  member  to  JNewcastle,  while  Chelsea,  with  its 
46,000  inhabitants,  was  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  representation.  If  he  stood 
aJone,  he  would  divide  against  including  Gateshead  in  the  schedule. 

On  a  division,  the  question  was  carried  by  264  against  160  ;  majority,  104. 

August  6,  1831. 

On  the  question,  that  the  town  of  Walsall,  including  the  borough  and  foreign  of 
Walsall,  stand  pai-t  of  schedule  D,  Mr.  Croker  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
words,  "  and  town  of  Wednesbury"  be  added. 

In  the  succeeding  discussion, — 

SiK  RoBEKT  Pbel  Said,  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Staffordshire  (Mr. 
Littleton),  ha^l,  on  a  former  occasion,  remarked,  that  the  freeholders  of  Wednesburj', 
would  rather  enjoy  their  county  franchise  than  be  united  with  Walsall,  and  have 
the  privilege  of  directly  returning  a  member.  Surely,  that  was  no  proof  of  the 
overwhelming  desire  of  the  people  for  the  extravagant  and  dangerous  changes  to  be 
made  in  this  bill.  The  freeholders  of  Wednesbuiy,  a  lai-ge  town,  preferred  the 
system  under  which  they  had  so  long  been  represented,  to  the  bill  of  the  noble  lord. 
Walsall  had  only  a  population  of  12,000. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  population  of  Walsall  was  now  15,000. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  continued.  The  population  was  now  15,000 !  What,  then, 
were  they  now  to  have  recourse  to  the  population  of  1831  ?  When  the  disfran- 
chising clauses  were  under  consideration,  and  rights  and  privileges,  which  had 
endured  and  been  protected  and  upheld  for  four  centuries,  were  to  be  assailed  and 
destroyed,  then  the  population  returns  of  1821  only  were  to  be  consulted.  The 
gross  injustice  and  inconsistency  of  such  conduct  must  be  evident  to  the  whole 
country,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  produce  its  natural  effect.  He  must  remark, 
too,  that  it  was  wonderful  to  observe  how  strong  an  affection  the  noble  lord  had 
conceived  for  "municipal  constitutions"  since  schedules  A  and  B  had  been  dis- 
posed of.  While  those  schedules  were  under  discussion,  corporate  rights  were 
ridiculed ;  but  now  Walsall  was  to  return  a  member  by  itself,  because  it  was  under 
one  municipal  constitution.  Such  inconsistency  appeared  both  ridiculous  and 
contemptible,  and  he  should  support  the  amendment.  The  argument  of  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Littleton)  surprised  him  very  much.  His  hon.  friend  had  stated,  that 
the  people  of  Wechiesbury  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  right  given  to  them  by  the 
bill,  to  vote  for  the  county  representatives,  that  they  did  not  care  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative of  their  own.  He  was  aware  that  it  was  useless  to  press  the  amendment, 
especially  on  a  Saturday,  unless  the  noble  lord  chose  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  ihe 
representations  which  had  been  made. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  original  motion  agreed  to. 
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August  11,  1831. 

Sir  Richard  Musgrave  presented  a  petition  from  the  city  of  Waterford,  signed  by 

a  great  number  of  highly  respectable  persons,  praying  for  an  enquiry  into  the  late 

aft'air  at  Newtonbarry,  and  also  praying  the  House  to  adopt  measures  to  disarm  the 

Irish  Yeomanry. 

In  a  debate  that  followed  upon  the  motion  that  the  petition  be  printed, — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  regretted  the  importance,  the  undue  importance,  which 
had  been  given  to  the  printing  of  this  petition.  He  regretted,  too,  the  mode  in 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Louth  had  thought  fit  to  address  the  House.  When  he 
recollected  the  speech  which  that  hon.  member  had  made  on  the  question  of  reform, 
and  the  desire  he  then  expressed  (and  no  doubt  very  sincerely),  that  all  distinctions 
founded  upon  religious  differences  should  be  for  ever  abolished,  it  was  with  pain 
that  he  heard  the  hon.  member  arrogate  to  one  particular  class  in  Ireland  the  name 
of  the  Irish  nation,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  other,  and  that  important,  though  less 
72— Vol.  U.  - 
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nnraerous  cltiss,  the^Protestants  of  Ireland.  lie  ha(]  before  opposed  the  printing  of 
a  petition  which  cast  reflections  upon  his  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  on  the  same 
ground  he  should  now  concur  with  those  v/ho  determined  to  refuse  the  printing  of 
this  petition,  which  cast  indiscriminate  and  groundless  reflections  on  a  large  body  of 
the  Irish  people.  The  petition  stated,  that  the  yeomanry  fired  upon  the  people, 
not  only  without  orders,  but  in  deiiance  of  directions  from  their  officers:  that  was 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts  that  appeared  in  the  investigation  of  the  charge  in  a 
court  of  justice.  After  a  full  investigation,  the  charge  of  murder  wn,s  dismissed. 
The  case  might  again  come  forward  for  judicial  investigation,  and  bethought,  there- 
fore, the  House  could  not  sanction  the  printing  of  the  petition.  To  him  it  appeared 
wholly  impossible  that  hon.  gentlemen  could  believe  the  charges  brought  forward 
against  the  yeomanry.  Did  the  noble  lord  (the  member  for  Meath),  who  had  three 
veomanry  corps  in  his  county,  of  whose  conduct  he  had  spoken  in  the  highest  terms 
of  praise — did  he  desire  to  give  currency  to  such  charges  as  were  contained  in  this 
petition?  It  was  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  he  could  entertain  such  a  wish. 
On  these  grounds,  therefore,  and  on  the  ground  that  legal  proceedings  were  either 
still  pending,  or  were  now  likely  to  be  commenced,  with  respect  to  the  matter  which 
was  the  subject  of  this  petition,  he  should  oppose  the  motion  for  printing  it. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  printing  was  negatived  by  238  against  76 ;  ma- 
jority, 162. 
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August  11,  1831. 
On  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  House  went  into  Committee  upon  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  bill  for  England. 

The  "Chairman  read  the  eleventh  clause,  as  follows,  viz.,  "  And  be  it  enacted,  that 
each  of  the  counties  enumerated  in  schedule  D,  to  this  act  annexed,  shall  be  divided 
into  two  divisions,  in  manner  hereinafter  directed ;  and  that  in  all  future  parlia- 
ments there  shall  be  four  knights  of  the  shire  instead  of  two,  to  serve  for  each  of  the 
said  counties;  that  is  to  say,  two  knights  for  each  division  of  the  said  counties ;  and 
that  such  knights  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  classes  and 
description  of  voters;  and  in  respect  of  the  same  several  rights  of  voting,  as  if  each 
of  the  said  divisions  were  a  separate  county." 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  proposed  an  amendment  on  the  clause,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be,  to  give  the  right  of  returning  four  members  to  the  electors  of  the  county 
at  large,  without  any  division  of  it. 
In  the  following  debate, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  vrere  he  to  consider  this  proposition  abstractedly,  and 
without  reference  to  the  bill,  lie  should  have  the  greatest  objection  to  it.  He 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  immunities  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  England  come  to 
an  end.  When  he  beard  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Yorkshire,  on  a  former 
occasion,  congratulate  himself  with  respect  to  the  county  of  York,  and  say, 
"  We  are  in  tiiis  proud  situation — we  are  separate  from  every  county  in  England ; 
for  true  it  is,  we  are  to  have  six  members,  but  we  are  to  have  two  members  for  each 
of  our  old  ridings,  and  we  are  to  preserve  those  divisions  that  have  existed  since 
the  days  of  Alfred ;  and,  therefore,  I  object  to  the  proposition  of  giving  York  ten 
members."  When  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  heard  that  from  the  noble  lord,  he 
thought  it  a  just  and  natural  feeling.  It  was  one  he  did  not  wish  to  destroy;  nor 
could  he  be  surprised  that  any  honourable  man  should  feel  an  objection  to  a 
division  of  the  limits,  and  the  loss  of  the  unity  of  his  county.  It  was  quite  con- 
sistent that  men  should  maintain  those  local  feelings  with  a  general  feeling.  God 
forbid  they  should  be  ever  destroyed  !  and  therefore,  abstractedly  from  this  bill, 
which  he  looked  upon  but  as  a  precedent  for  a  departmental  division  of  the  country, 
this  proposition  should  have  had  his  decided  opposition.  He  thought  it  unjust  to 
that  display  of  public  spirit  which  every  man  wished  to  see.  And  let  it  not  be 
said,  because  there  were  now  two  nominal  divisions  in  Sussex,  that  this  would  have 
no  effect ;  for,  after  counties  were  divided  into  separate  portions,  their  common  feel- 
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ing  would  be  extinguished — they  would  be  like  Holland  and  Belgium,  no  longer  the 
same.  This  might  be  derided  as  prejudice,  but  he,  with  the  member  for  Yorkshire, 
must  feel  it  was  more.  Let  them  look  at  the  consequences.  Let  them  take  the 
county  of  Stafford  for  instance.  When  this  division  took  place,  he  who  belonged  to 
No.  1  Stafford,  would  have  a  different  interest  from  him  wlio  belonged  to  No.  2 
Stafford  ;  they  would  no  longer  have  the  same  identity  of  feelings,  as  natives  of  the 
same  county,  which  had  before  existed  among  them.  It  was  true,  that  all  this  might 
be  denounced  as  so  much  prejudice ;  so  it  was,  perhaps ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  those 
feelings  existed,  and  it  was  a  part  of  those  feelings  which  had  always  made  English- 
men so  ready  to  defend  the  constitution  of  the  country.  Another  provision  of  the 
bill,  which  he  most  seriously  lamented  was,  that  the  division  of  the  counties  was  to 
be  effected  by  Commissioners,  and  not  by  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  the  House  should  not  undertake  the  task  of  dividing  the  counties.  They 
had  details  enough  before  them.  Why  could  not  a  committee  of  the  House  consider 
and  report  the  facts,  and  the  House  make  the  final  decision?  He  saw  no  reason  why 
the  House  was  not  perfectly  competent  to  decide  on  this  point ;  and  if  it  were  so,  on 
what  constitutional  grounds  was  the  important  functions  devolved  on  another 
authority,  without  appeal  to  that  House,  of  deciding  what  should  be  the  future 
representation  of  England  ?  It  was  a  monstrous  dereliction  of  duty,  that  that  House 
— the  representatives  of  the  people — should  devolve  to  other  and  extrinsic  hands  the 
office  of  deciding  what  should  be  the  representation  of  twenty-five  populous  counties. 
The  noble  lord  had  said,  there  would  not  be  an  appeal  even  to  the  Crown  itself, 
which  would  be  barred  from  reviewing  the  decisions  of  these  commissioners,  however 
unjust.  If  the  bill  were  to  pass  into  a  law,  they  were  bound  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  make  it  perfect  as  far  as  it  went ;  and  he,  thei'efore,  thought,  that  they  ought  to 
make  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  for  the 
performance  of  a  duty  which  really  belonged  to  the  House ;  and  if  it  were  said,  that 
the  House  was  too  numerous  a  body  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration,  his 
answer  was,  that  in  that  case  a  committee  of  the  House  might  be  appointed,  whose 
capacity  to  perform  the  task  would  be  unexceptionable,  and  whose  decision,  as 
emanating  from  an  authorized  portion  of  the  House,  could  not  be  called  in  question 
by  the  House  itself.  Another  great  objection  which  he  had  to  this  part  of  the  bill 
was,  that  the  House  was  called  upon  to  give  at  once  its  consent  to  an  indefinite 
division  of  all  the  principal  counties  of  England,  without  so  much  as  knowing  whether 
the  division  was  to  run  from  north  to  south,  or  from  east  to  west ;  so  that,  in  voting 
for  the  additional  members  to  counties,  they  would  be,  in  fact,  voting  for  something, 
the  effect  of  which  they  could  not  by  any  possibility  foresee.  As  he  had  already 
said,  to  the  division  of  the  counties,  taking  it  abstractedly,  he  had  the  greatest  objection; 
but  when  he  viewed  the  subject  with  reference  to  this  bill,  at  the  same  time  taking 
into  consideration  the  disfranchisement  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  borough  system, 
by  means  of  schedules  A  and  E,  he  thought,  that  the  adoption  of  the  division  of  the 
counties  was  a  judicious  step.  He  had  to  consider  in  what  manner  he  could  best 
give  that  countervailing  influence  which  should  be  consistent  with  such  a  measure ; 
and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  thought  there  were  solid  arguments  for  the  division 
of  the  counties,  as  the  means  of  maintaining  the  wrecks  of  aristocratical  influence. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  noble  lord,  that  it  was  not  intended  entirely  to  destroy 
aristocratical  representation  ;  and  he  thought,  that  the  small  remains  of  that  repre- 
sentation might  be  better  maintained  by  dividing  the  counties,  than  by  continuing 
them  as  they  were  at  present.  Those  who  thought  the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough, 
might  very  consistently  be  hostile  to  such  a  plan  ;  but  he  avowed  that  his  reason  for 
supporting  it  was,  because  he  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that  the  popular  influence 
was  greatly  increased  by  this  bill,  and  he  thought  that  the  division  of  the  coimties 
would  give  a  kind  of  counterpoise.  He  repeated,  that  he  never  would  vote  for  the 
introduction  of  clauses,  which  would  render  the  bill  inefficient,  with  a  view  of  defeat- 
ing it.  Still  he  thought  great  improvements  might  be  made.  It  v/as  a  great  object 
with  him  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  employing  commissioners,  and  to  leave 
their  duties  to  parliament  itself.  Itwoiild  be  a  great  advantage,  under  this  point  of 
view,  if  there  could  be  an  arrangement,  after  constituting  the  electoral  districts  of  a 
town,  to  prevent  any  proprietor  living  in  the  town  from  exercising  an  influence  in 
the  county  elections.     He  did  not  see  the  reason  for  excluding  a  405.  freeholder. 
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from  the  right  of  voting  for  a  town,  and  giving  him  a  right  of  voting  for  the  county. 
Why  not,  after  determining  the  bmmdaries  of  a  new  town,  say  that  all  405.  free- 
holders in  the  town,  and  £10  freeholders,  should  exercise  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
district,  and  not  in  the  county,  instead  of  telling  them  "  You  cannot  vote  for  the  dis- 
trict, though  you  may  for  the  county."  If  the  40*.  freeholders  were  allowed  to 
exercise  their  elective  franchise  only  within  the  new  electoral  districts,  the  necessity 
of  riding  commissioners  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  necessary 
to  look  for  £10  freeholders  within  the  limits  of  a  town.  There  was  one  other  clause 
to  which  he  had  an  objection.  The  bill  gave  to  freeholders  in  counties  of  cities,  for 
the  first  time,  the  right  of  voting  for  counties.  In  these  counties  of  cities,  the 
splitting  of  freeholds,  and  other  practices,  had  led  to  the  greatest  abuses,  lie  would 
call  the  noble  lord's  atteotion  to  the  county  of  the  city  of  Lichtield,  where  free- 
holders had  a  right  to  vote,  and  the  noble  lord  knew  how  many  annuitants  had  been 
created  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  bill  would  give  to  these  annuitants 
of  Lichfield,  amounting  to  400  or  .500,  a  new  right  of  voting  for  the  county.  It 
would  be  better  to  confine  them  within  the  county  of  the  city,  than  to  let  them 
into  the  county.  Much  difficulty  arose  from  the  mode  in  which  England  was 
to  be  divided,  which  would  throw  considerable  discretion  into  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners;  and  it  was  extraordinary,  that  after  this  House  had  struggled 
so  hard  against  the  interference  of  another  branch  of  the  legislature  with  their 
elections,  they  should  devolve  so  great  a  power  of  interference  on  gentlemen  of 
whom  the  House  could  know  nothing.  Seeing  the  destruction  of  aristocratic 
influence  which  was  to  take  place,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  franchise  was 
extended  in  towns,  he  thought  that  the  safest  course  to  take  would  be,  to  adopt 
that  division  of  counties  by  which  gentlemen  of  landed  property  would  have  their 
fair  share  of  influence  in  the  representation  of  counties.  He  owned  that  he  had  not 
seen  any  practical  good  effect  from  allowing  Yorkshire  to  send  four  members  for 
the  whole  county,  rather  than  for  its  sejtarate  divisions ;  and  he  thought,  that 
that  county  would  have  consulted  its  fair  influence  just  as  much,  or  more,  in 
returning  one  of  its  own  landed  gentry,  rather  than  the  highly  respectable  indi- 
vidual who  had  since  become  high  chancellor  of  England,  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  would  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  ministers,  for  the  division 
of  counties. 

After  some  brief  renjarks  from  Mr.  Gisborne,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  they  should  be 
as  much  on  their  guard  against  fictitious  votes  in  counties  as  in  counties  of  towns. 
But  on  what  principle  were  the  counties  to  be  inundated  with  these  voters  from 
towns  ?  The  spirit  of  the  law  was  decidedly  evaded  by  the  creation  of  annuitants 
in  this  way.  He  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  bond  fide  405.  freeholders  being 
left  as  they  were,  but  he  would  certainly  confine  the  new  voters,  and  the  annuitants, 
to  the  counties  of  towns  in  which  they  happened  to  be  placed. 

On  a  division,  the  clause  was  carried  by  241  against  132  ;  majority,  109. 

August  17,  1831. 

On  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
bill  for  England, — 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  fifteenth  clause — "  And  be  it  enacted,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament,  for 
the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  the  North  Riding  of  the  county  of  York, 
and  the  several  coimties  enumerated  in  the  second  column  of  the  schedule  H  to  the 
Act  annexed,  shall  respectively  include  the  several  cities  and  towns,  being  counties 
of  themselves,  mentioned  in  conjunction  therewith,  and  named  in  the  first  column 
of  the  said  schedule  II;  and  that,  for  the  like  purpose,  the  county  of  Gloucester  shall 
include  that  part  of  Bristol  which  is  situate  on  the  Gloucestershire  side  of  the  river 
Avon;  and  the  county  of  Somerset  shall  include  that  part  of  Bristol  which  is  situate 
on  the  Somersetshire  side  of  the  said  river  Avon." 

Colonel  Davies  stated  the  grounds  of  several  amendments  he  meant  to  propose, 
after  which, — 

SiK  RoBEKT  Pkel  Said,  that  the  noble  lord,  following  the  hon.  and  gallant  gen- 
tleman, had  gone  into  questions  not  immediately  before  the  committee.     lie  con- 
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cnrred  generally  in  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  gallant  officer,  for  he  believed  it 
would  tend  to  simplify  the  bill,  if  a  person's  right  of  voting  were  restricted  to  the 
district  in  which  he  resided.  The  15th  clause,  which  included  towns  and  cities 
that  were  counties  of  themselves  within  the  adjoining  counties,  for  the  purpose  of 
county  elections,  was  the  subject  now  before  the  House,  and  to  that  he  proposed  to 
confine  himself.  He  must,  however,  in  the  first  place,  thank  the  noble  lord  for  his 
free,  though  somewhat  tardj^  acknowledgment,  that  the  discussions  which  had  been 
raised  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  had,  instead  of  producing  unnecessary 
and  useless  delay,  furnished  the  ministers  with  many  important  improvements  in 
the  bill.  This  candid  and  honourable  acknowledgment  of  the  noble  lord,  was  his 
(Sir  Robert  Peel's)  answer  to  common-councilmen  and  Political  Unions,  who  threat- 
ened them  with  the  application  of  external  force  for  the  expediting  their  proceedings. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  across  the  table,  that  he  for  one  had  never  charged  the  other 
side  of  the  House  with  interposing  needless  delay. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  happy  to  hear  the  noble  lord  again  so  candidly  allow,  that 
the  object  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  Reform  Bill  was,  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  it 
could  be  rendered.  The  practical  proof  that  the  noble  lord  was  right,  was  furnished 
by  the  fact,  that  because  the  House  had  accidentally  proceeded  faster  than  usual 
with  the  bill  for  one  or  two  days,  the  government  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  a 
most  important  clause,  because  it  had  not  been  amended  in  conformity  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  that  (the  opposition)  side  of  the  House.  He  would,  with  the  permission 
of  the  committee,  make  some  observations  upon  the  clause  now  proposed  for  their 
adoption.  There  were  in  all,  nineteen  corporate  towns  in  England,  and  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Bristol — which  was  dealt  with  specially — 
were  enumerated  in  schedule  H,  annexed  to  this  bill  He  wished  that  every  gen- 
tleman would  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  a  treatise,  of  singular  ability  and  research, 
on  the  subject  of  towns  and  cities  which  are  counties  in  themselves,  written  by  Mr. 
Corbet.  AH  the  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  those  towns,  and  all  the  constitu- 
tional learning  bearing  upon  those  facts,  would  be  found  stated,  with  great  learning 
and  clearness,  in  this  treatise.  In  ten  out  of  these  nineteen  corporate  towns,  the 
freeholders  had  no  right  to  vote,  either  for  the  county  of  the  town,  or,  if  he  might 
be  allowed  to  use  the  expression,  for  the  parent  county.  These  ten  corporate  towns 
were  Carmarthen,  Chester,  Coventry,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Kingston- upon-HuU, 
Lincoln,  London,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Worcester.  In  four  of  them — namely, 
in  Canterbury,  Poole,  Southampton,  and  the  Ainsty  of  York — the  freeholders  had 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  parent  county.  In  five  of  them — namely,  Bristol.  Haver- 
ford-west,  Lichfield,  Norwich,  and  Nottingham — the  freeholders  had  a  right  to  vote 
for  the  city,  in  conjunction  with  the  burgesses.  Now,  although  these  anomalies 
existed  at  present  in  the  rights  of  freeholders  in  these  corporate  towns,  yet  he  did 
think,  when  they  were  overturning  the  ancient  fabric  of  representation,  and  con- 
structing a  new  one,  that  it  would  have^been  much  better,  and  much  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  principles  of  the  constitution,  to  have  given  to  the  freeholders 
of  such  places  the  right  of  voting  for  the  county  of  the  city,  rather  than  making 
them  vote  for  the  parent  county.  These  places  were,  for  municipal  purposes,, com- 
pletely separated  from  the  county  surrounding  them,  and  were,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  counties  of  themselves.  They,  in  general,  had  their  own  sherifl^s,  to  whom 
the  writ  was  addressed.  He  did  not,  of  course,  object  to  the  parties  now  having  a 
right  to  vote  retaining  their  right,  but  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
fer that  right  on  them.  The  circumstances  of  the  different  corporate  counties  might 
vary;  in  some  places  their  limits  were  confined  to  the  place  where  the  town  stood; 
in  others  they  extended  to  some  distance  beyond  it,  but  the  connexion  of  the  free- 
holders was  generally  a  town  connexion.  This  was  particularly  the  ca.^-e  in  those 
five  counties  in  which  the  freeholders  had  hitherto  possessed  the  right  of  voting  for 
the  city  or  town.  Why  were  such  persons  to  be  turned  over  to  the  parent  county? 
In  Stafibrdshire,  for  instance,  the  greater  part  of  the  bona  fide  freeholders  of  Lich- 
field would  be  transferred  from  that  city,  wherein  they  had  at  present  votes,  to  the 
county  constituency  for  that  division  of  the  county  to  which  Lichfield  would  belong. 
A  weaver  of  Nottingham,  with  a  40,s.  freehold,  would  have  a  vote,  and  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  right;  but  surely  it  would 
be  a  much  more  desirable  arrangement,  to  allow  hira  to  exercise  that  right  for  the 
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place  where  he  resided,  and  in  which  all  his  interests  and  connexions  were  centered, 
than  to  transfer  him  to  the  parent  county,  with  which  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
And  to  what  class  of  freeholders  would  this  change  he  most  prejudicial?  Why,  to 
the  very  lowest — to  that  class  which  was  least  able  to  bear  expense.  A  40s.  free- 
holder was  to  have  no  vote  for  the  town  in  which  his  freehold  was  situate,  but  was 
to  be  put  to  the  expense  of  travelling  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  give  his  vote,  even 
though  an  election  for  his  own  town  might  be  going  on  at  his  door.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  injurious  to  the  small  freeholder,  and  also  to  the  character  of  the 
county  affected.  It  would  not  be  said,  that  these  counties  of  cities  and  towns  were 
not  strictly  counties;  for  so  strongly  had  the  House  felt  them  to  be  so,  that  when 
Mr.  Fleming  was  Sheriff  of  Hampshire,  it  held,  that  he  was  not  disqualified  to  sit 
for  Southampton,  which  was  the  county  of  a  city.  That  in  itself,  perhaps,  was 
sufficient  proof  that  the  corporate  counties  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  constitution  and 
the  law,  bona  fide  counties;  and,  in  support  of  that  position,  he  would  quote  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Prynne,  who  stated,  that  the  town  and  county  of  Bristol  elected 
two  representatives,  who  were  as  well  knights  of  the  shire  as  burgesses  of  that  city. 
Even  at  the  early  period  when  the  charter  was  granted  to  Bristol,  forming  it  into  a 
county,  this  was  felt  to  be  the  case.  In  that  charter  it  was  expressly  provided,  that 
the  city  of  Bristol  should  not  be  burthened  with  the  support  of  more  than  two  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  and  likewise,  that  these  two  members  should  be  considered 
as  representing  both  the  county  of  the  city  and  the  city.  In  those  days  the  appetite 
for  representation  was  not  quite  so  strong  as  at  present;  and  the  city  of  Bristol 
apprehended,  that,  on  its  being  made  the  county  of  a  city  it  might  be  called  upon 
to  return  four  members — two  for  the  city,  and  two  on  account  of  its  new  distinction. 
He  apprehended,  that  the  suggestion  he  was  now  making  would  be  no  infraction 
upon  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and,  on  general  principles,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
arrangement  he  proposed  would  be  a  strong  guard  against  those  abuses  which  would 
result  from  this  part  of  the  bill,  as  it  now  stood.  He  thought,  that  the  freeholders 
of  the  county  of  a  city  should  be  allowed  to  vote  at  elections  for  the  city,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  householders,  and  the  freemen  who  were  allowed  to  vote  under  the 
bill.  He  was  sure  that  great  abuses  would  result  from  the  present  arrangement, 
which  sent  the  freeholder  of  a  town  to  vote  for  the  parent  county  instead  of  the  town. 
If  a  man  attached  a  piece  of  ground,  ever  so  small,  to  his  warehouse — a  garden,  for 
instance — he  would  thus  acquire  a  right  to  vote  for  the  county.  This  facility  of 
creating  a  double  right  of  voting  was  pregnant  with  abuse,  and  he  had  no  doubt, 
that  Birmingham  and  Coventry  would  hnd  means  to  return  the  county  members,  as 
well  as  the  members  for  the  town.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  woidd  prevent  any 
such  effect,  by  adopting  the  system  in  force  with  respect  to  freeholders  in  Ireland, 
and  require  a  £10  qualification.  That  was  an  important  alteration  in  the  bill,  and 
afforded  another  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  utility  of  suggestions  made, 
and  discussions  raised,  by  this  side  of  the  House.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  in 
the  first  instance  the  principle  of  the  bill,  as  stated  by  those  who  had  brought  it 
forward,  was  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  in  towns  to  resident  voters.  In  fact,  non- 
resident voters  were  altogether  excluded  in  the  first  draft  of  the  bill.  An  important 
alteration  had,  however,  been  subsequently  made  in  this  portion  of  the  bill — an  alter- 
ation, of  which  he  entirely  approved,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  could  not  be 
denied,  w'as  a  complete  departure  from  the  original  principle  of  the  bill:  that  alter- 
ation, consisted  in  making  the  possession  of  counting-houses  and  warehouses  confer 
the  right  of  voting  in  towns,  and  by  means  of  such  an  alteration,  the  right  of  voting 
was  given  to  3,000  or  4,000  non-resident  voters  in  Manchester  alone.  He  thought 
that  his  Majesty's  ministers  did  wisely,  in  admitting  such  persons  to  the  right  of 
voting  in  towns;  but  when  they  did  so,  why  would  they  not  admit  freeholders  also? 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  it  would  greatly  simplify  the  bill,  if  the  general  principle 
should  be  adopted,  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  accruing  from  the  possession  of 
property,  to  the  district  in  which  that  property  was  situated.  Let  the  freeholder, 
whose  freehold  is  in  Lichfield  or  in  Newcastle,  vote  for  the  member  for  Lichfield  or 
Newcastle,  and  not  for  the  member  for  Staffordshire  or  Northumberland. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  wore,  for  the  clause,  164;  against  it,  124;  majority,  40. 

The  chairman  having  read  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  clause,  to  the  following 
effect: — "  And  bo  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  end  of  this  present  parliament, 
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every  male  person  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  "who  shall  be 
seized  of  and  in  any  lands  or  tenements  for  life" — and  several  members  having  spoken 
on  the  subject,  and  the  Solicitor-general  having  explained  it, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought — the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  the 
admissions  which  it  contained,  vrere  calculated  to  prove  beyond  question,  that  the 
House  had  assented  too  hastily  to  the  preceding  clauses  of  the  bill.  He  should  not, 
in  the  present  instance,  go  through  all  his  objections  to  the  clause,  as  he  considered 
one  of  them  alone  would  be  sufficient — namely,  that  relative  to  the  grant  of  the 
franchise  in  counties  to  the  leaseholders  for  terms  not  exceeding  seven  years.  He 
would  say,  that  persons  holding  land  for  such  short  terms,  and  attempting  to  improve 
such  property,  were,  by  their  own  attempt  at  improvement,  bound  to  the  land  under 
any  terms,  and  consequently,  more  at  the  control  of  their  landlords  than  tenants-at- 
will  were.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  admitted,  that  the  clause  was  defective, 
and  that  it  must  be  amended.  It  was  now  evident,  that  the  subject  was  one  of 
infinite  importance,  and  he  thought  the  objection  of  his  learned  friend,  the  member 
for  Cockermouth,  so  conclusive,  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  go  further  without 
the  most  mature  deliberation.  Was  it  not,  then,  most  desirable,  that  in  the  present 
position  of  affairs,  with  their  numbers  thinned  by  the  absence  of  those  wlio  were 
suffering  under  indisposition  from  long  and  protracted  attendance  to  their  duties,  they 
should  not  persevere  in  attempting  to  pass  the  bill  at  present,  but  at  once  adjourn  for 
three  months,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  perfection  of  this  bill,  by  a  better  con- 
sideration of  its  details.  He  would  put  it,  therefore,  to  the  noble  lord  (Althorp) — 
and  he  never  was  more  serious  in  his  life  in  making  any  proposition  than  at  that 
moment — whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  that  he  should  to-morrow  propose  an 
adjournment  of  three  months,  in  order  that  the  House  and  the  government  might  be 
better  prepared  by  due  deliberation  to  make  this  their  new  constitution  perfect.  It 
was  no  impeachment  of  the  judgment  of  the  government,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  adopt  such  a  course,  and  that  they  were  not  found  to  have  proposed  a  measure  of 
such  importance,  containing  so  many  complicated  details,  and  involving  so  many 
different  interests,  free  from  all  defects.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  noble  lord 
would  at  once  make  up  his  mind  to  relieve  them  from  further  attendance,  and  that, 
pressed  as  they  were  by  so  many  other  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  the 
ministers  would  not  continue,  night  after  night,  urging  forward  a  bill,  which,  it  now 
appeared,  according  to  their  own  admission,  was  so  defective,  that  it  required  many 
considerable  amendments.  He  would  not  enter  at  length  into  an  examination  of  the 
clause;  but  he  might  observe,  that  while  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (the  At- 
torney-general) seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  no  practice  of  creating  fictitious  votes 
would  be  resorted  to,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  describing  the  extent 
to  which  the  multiplication  of  freeholds  had  been  carried,  was,  along  with  the  learned 
gentleman,  about  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  landlords  to  resort  to  similar  abuses  with 
reference  to  leaseholds.  It  would  operate  to  increase  all  the  abuses  of  electioneering 
influence,  and  tempt  men  to  divide  their  property.  If  it  were  asked,  how  were  they 
to  do  this?  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  say,  their  agents  could  do  it.  A  landlord 
had  merely  to  empower  his  agent  to  grant  leases,  or  give  the  agent  himself  a  lease, 
and  the  whole  machinery  was  put  in  motion.  He  must  object  to  the  ambiguous 
manner  in  which  the  clause  was  worded,  and  to  the  bad  effects  which  the  clause,  as 
it  regarded  seven  years'  leaseholders,  would  have  on  the  situation  of  the  tenants-at- 
will  in  the  midland  counties.  He  concluded  by  repeating  his  hope,  that  the  govern- 
ment would  at  once  put  an  end  to  these  difficulties,  by  proposing  a  long  adjournment, 
to  give  time  for  a  better  consideration  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill. 

After  some  discussion,  the  question  was  then  put  on  the  first  part  of  the  clause 
and  agreed  to,  including  the  amendment  of  Lord  Althorp,  which  made  it  as  follows: — 
"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  end  of  this  present  parliament,  every 
male  person  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  who  shall  have  any 
lands  or  tenements  for  life." 
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r>ELGIC  NEGOTIATIONS. 
August  18,  1831. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  after  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  moved,  "  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a  cony  of  all  the  Protocols  and 
other  documents  relating  to  the  conferences  on  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  which  can  be 
laid  before  this  House  without  detriment  to  the  public  service." 

Lord  Elliot  briefly  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  his  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Oakhampton,  should  think,  that  the  time  was  at  length  arrived  when  it  was 
fitting  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  England  should  have  its  attention  drawn  to 
the  state  of  its  foreign  policy.  He  was  not  surprised  that  at  a  period  when  the  popu- 
lar assembly  of  every  country  in  Europe  which  possessed  a  popular  assembly,  had 
its  attention  exclusively  directed,  not  to  the  changes  to  be  made  in  its  constitution, 
but  to  the  momentous  circumstances  which  threatened  the  independence  and  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe; — he  was  not  surprised,  he  said,  that  at  such  a  period — when 
the  ministers  of  other  powers  imposed  upon  themselves  no  reserve,  either  as  to  their 
own  intentions  or  the  intentions  of  other  nations,  an  independent  member  of  parlia- 
ment, contracting  no  official  responsibility,  and  labouring  under  no  official  obliga- 
tions, should  think,  that  the  time  was  at  length  arrived  in  which  it  was  incumbent 
that  tlie  only  popular  assembly  in  Europe  silent  on  such  interesting  topics  should 
not  be  the  British  House  of  Commons.  No  doubt,  premature  disclosures  were  liable  to 
many  objections,  but  complete  indifference,  perfect  passiveness,  and  utter  silence,  were 
also  liable  to  still  greater  objections.  From  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  there  might  be 
presumptions  drawn,  which  were  false  and  unfounded — as,  for  instance,  tliat  we  were 
silent  because  we  were  indifferent  to  the  drama  now  transacting  in  Belgium.  The 
position  in  which  he  stood  upon  this  subject,  was  rather  different  from  that  occupied 
by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Oakliampton.  His  noble  friend,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  acting  upon  his  responsibility  as  a  minister,  declared,  that  he  was  pre- 
cluded by  paramount  considerations  of  duty  from  entering  into  any  discussion  upon 
this  subject.  His  noble  friend  had  stated,  that  whatever  might  be  the  suspicions 
wliich  hon.  members  might  entertain  as  to  the  course  of  policy  pursued  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's government,  whatever  might  be  the  imputations  cast  upon  it,  and  whatever 
the  arguments  on  which  tliose  imputations  might  be  founded,  he  was  precluded  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  bis  country  from  entering  into  any  discussion,  and  even  from  vin- 
dicating himself  against  any  charges  which  might  be  brought  against  himself  per- 
sonally. If  his  noble  friend  thought,  that  at  this  critical  moment  all  discussion 
should  be  avoided,  his  noble  friend  was  justified  in  avowing  such  to  be  his  opinion, 
and  in  taking  his  determination  accordingly.  If  his  noble  friend  told  him,  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  come  in  which  he  could  vindicate  himself  from  the  charges  of  his 
opponents,  without  making  disclosures  which  might  prove  injurious  to  the  public 
service,  then,  as  there  v/ould  be  something  ungenerous  in  making  such  charges 
against  him,  he  would  bridle  in  his  own  feelings,  and  abstain  from  calling  for  certain 
explanations,  which  he  thought  his  noble  friend  ought,  under  other  circumstances, 
to  be  called  upon  to  give.  Whilst  he  abstained  from  making  such  charges,  he  was 
bound,  in  justice  to  himself,  to  saj',  that  in  the  whole  of  the  annals  of  England  never 
was  there  a  case  which  so  imperiously  demanded  explanation — never  was  there  a 
series  of  transactions  on  which,  at  a  period  when  the  members  of  his  INLijesty's  go- 
vernnsent  should  be  released  from  the  obligations  of  secresy,  it  would  be  more 
incumbent  upon  them  to  vindicate  tliemselves  from  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  them.  He  could  not  forget,  that  there  was,  in  support  of  the  state- 
ment of  his  noble  friend,  the  peculiar  hour,  the  critical  moment,  at  which  this  dis- 
cussion was  taking  place.  His  noble  friend  had  complained  of  the  numerous  questions 
which  had  been  put  to  him  from  the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  on  the  subject  of 
our  foreign  policy.  They  originated  in  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  the  interest 
and  the  honour  of  the  country,  not  in  any  desire  to  embarrass  the  government  [a 
laugh  from  an  hon.  member  on  the  ministerial  benches].  The  hon.  gentleman  who 
smiled  at  this  observation,  might  have  unlimited  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  govern- 
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ment;  he  might  not  think  it  necessary  to  put  any  question  to  his  Majesty's  ministers; 
but  it  never  was  the  practice  of  Englishmen,  at  moments  like  the  present,  to  shrink 
I'rom  seeking  such  information  from  the  government.  Did  the  hon.  member  think, 
that  at  a  moment  when  the  king  of  France  had  declared,  in  the  speech  with  which 
he  opened  his  chambers,  that  the  tricoloured  flag  was  floating  on  the  walls  of  Lisbon 
— at  a  moment  when  the  French  army  was  occupying  the  fortresses  in  the  Nether- 
lands— at  a  moment  when,  according  to  appearances,  the  only  signs  of  military 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  were  directed  against  its  two  most 
ancient  allies,  Portugal  and  Holland,— did  the  hon.  member  think,  that  such  was 
the  moment  at  which  men  who  were  anxious  for  the  interests,  and  still  more  anxious 
for  the  honour,  of  England,  were  to  be  precluded  from  seeking  information  from  his 
Majesty's  government?  His  Majesty's  ministers  had  always  a  right — and  he  did  not 
mean  to  find  fault  with  them  for  exercising  the  right — to  refuse  an  answer  to  the 
questions  which  might  be  put  to  them  [a  cry  of  "  Order,  order"].  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman gave  him  an  interruption,  by  his  repeated  calls  for  order,  far  more  annoying 
than  tlie  disturbance  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  wished  to  control. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  order.  It  was  not  his  hon.  friend  that  had  created  this  inter- 
ruption; it  was  the  cheering  of  some  of  the  right  hon.  baronet's  friends,  who  were 
then  sitting  around  him. 

An  hon.  member,  seated  just  below  Mr.  Flume,  likewise  rose  to  order.  He  felt  it 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  disorder  had  been  occasioned  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
hon.  alderman  below  him,  the  member  for  the  city  of  London. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  rose  to  contradict  the  assertion  which  had  just  been  made. 
He  had  interfered  because  he  had  heard  an  hon.  member  say  with  an  oath,  that 
"  such  language  never  yet  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  man." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  feel  obliged  to  hon.  members  if  they  would  replace  him, 
without  further  delay,  in  the  place  in  which  he  was  before  the  interruption.  He  had 
been  stating,  that  his  Majesty's  g-overnment  had  a  right  to  refuse  an  answer  to  any 
question,  an  answer  to  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  service,  but  then  it 
must  not  be  inferred,  that  because  a  question  was  put,  it  was  put  from  a  desire  to 
embarrass  the  proceedings  of  government.  What  was  the  moment  which  his  hon. 
friend  had  selected  to  put  his  question?  It  was  the  moment  when  France  was  occu- 
pying a  part  of  the  fortresses  of  Belgium.  Whatever  anxiety  and  alarm  that  occupa- 
tion was  naturally  calculated  to  excite,  he  had  heard,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
the  statement  of  the  foreign  secretary — a  statement  which  he  had  not  yet  heard 
(Contradicted  or  qualified,  and  which  he  hoped  would  be  verified  in  fact — namely,  that 
the  government  had  received  assurances  and  engagements  from  the  king  of  France, 
on  which  they  could  rely,  that  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch  troops  from  the 
Netherlands  into  Holland,  the  French  troops  would  also  be  withdrawn  from  Bel- 
gium into  France.  That,  he  understood,  was  the  answer  given  on  a  former  evening 
by  his  noble  friend,  the  foreign  secretar}',  to  a  question  which  had  been  put  to  him 
by  the  member  for  Oakharapton.  He  trusted,  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  to 
qualify  that  answer  hereafter;  but  such  being  the  answer  of  his  noble  friend,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  period  was  so  critical  as  to  afford  strong  presumptive  con- 
firmation for  his  noble  friend's  declaration,  that  he  was  precluded  from  entering  into 
any  discussion.  At  a  period  so  critical  there  was  no  medium  between  no  discussion 
and  discussion  the  most  ample.  He  should,  therefore,  follow  the  example  of  his  noble 
friend,  and  abstain  from  pressing  questions  to  which  an  answer  could  not  be  con- 
veniently given.  He  should  not  follow  his  hon.  friend  near  him  (Mr.  Baring)  into 
the  consideration  of  the  policy  which  was  adopted  towards  Belgium  and  Holland  in 
the  treaties  made  at  Vienna  in  the  year  1815,  nor  of  that  which  his  hon.  friend  fancied 
ought  to  be  pursued  towards  them  now;  for  he  could  not  enter  into  that  discussion 
witliout  transgressing  the  principle  which  he  had  just  laid  down.  Even  if  this  were 
the  time  for  entering  into  it,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  enquire  into  tiie  conduct  of  the  king  of  Holland  towards  his  Belgian  subjects;  for 
though  he  conscientiously  believed,  that  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Holland  liad  been 
universally  animated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Belgium, 
and  that,  for  the  fifteen  years  of  his  rule,  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  had  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  prosperity,  liberty,  and  independence  v/hich  they  had  never  enjoyed  at  any 
past  period  ot  their  history — yet,  as  a  separation  had  been  decided  on  between  them. 
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and  as  any  attempt  to  re-establish  the  union  between  them  would  be  impracticable, 
in  consequence  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  having  concurred  unanimously  with 
Belgium  and  Holland,  that  a  linal  separation  should  take  place  between  them,  he  did 
not  see  any  necessity  for  arguing  on  this  occasion  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  king 
of  Holland.  He  would  avow,  at  once,  that  he  placed  no  confidence  in  the  statements 
of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry.  He  considered  him  as  a 
prtjudiceJ,  a  most  prejudiced  witness.  He  recollected  the  attempts  which  had  been 
made  by  that  hon.  and  learned  member  to  etfect  a  similar  separation  between  two 
other  countries  nearer  our  own  homes. 

Mr.  O'Connell:  "No." 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  No: — why,  had  not  his 
war-cry  for  some  months  past  been  for  a  repeal  of  the  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland? 

Mr.  O'Connell  admitted,  that  he  had  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  union,  but  not 
the  separation  of  the  two  countries. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  The  repeal  of  the  union  then  was  admitted.  Why,  all  that  he 
had  charged  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  with  was,  that  he  had  made  attempts 
to  dissever  the  union  now  happily  existing  between  the  two  countries;  and  when  he 
heard  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  government  cheering  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, and  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  the  attack  which  he  had  made  on  the  king  of 
Holland,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  could  not  help  recollecting,  that  those  very  ministers 
had  vindicated  their  renewal  of  the  yeomanry  force  in  Ireland  upon  the  principle 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  attempting  to  repeal  the  union.  How  did 
he  know,  that  the  details  into  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  entered, 
were  correct?  Had  he  not  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  speaking  of  facts 
which  he  stated  had  occurred  in  Ireland  within  the  last  fourteen  days,  and  declaring 
that  an  othcer  of  the  Crown  had  publicly  avowed,  that  he  had  received  instructions 
in  some  late  prosecutions,  to  challenge  every  Roman  Catholic  or  liberal  Protestant 
who  might  be  called  to  serve  on  the  Jury?  A  more  grievous  charge  against  a  govern- 
ment could  not  be  made;  it  was  an  accusation  of  interfering  with  the  pure  course  of 
justice;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  he  declared  his  conviction  that  it  was,  as  it  had 
subsequently  proved  to  be,  utterly  without  foundation.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman could  in  one  case  state  that  which  he  believed  to  be  true,  but  in  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland  had  proved,  by  incontestable  documents, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  misinformed — if  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman was  so  imperfect  a  witness  on  circumstances  occurring  so  lately  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  profession,  too,  to  which  he  himself  belonged — might  not  he  infer,  that 
his  statements  of  what  occurred  in  a  foreign  country  were,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  all  facts,  but  much  exaggerated? 

Mr.  Hume  asserted,  that  he  had  not  used  the  words  "  much  exaggerated,"  he  had 
only  said  "  highly  coloured." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  persisted,  that  the  words  used  by  the  hon.  member  were  "  much 
exaggerated."  He  recollected  them  well.  The  hon.  member  said  "  much  exagge- 
rated," but  he  would  take  the  version  which  the  hon.  member  now  gave;  for  it  would 
suit  his  purpose  equally  well.  What  a  miserable  dispute  was  this  about  words!  As 
if  a  high  colouring  were  not  a  statement  by  which  a  false  impression  was  given  to 
facts  which  were  admitted  to  have  occurred!  But,  said  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex, "  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  speech  of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member 
for  Kerry,  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  though  he  deemed  him  a  bad  king  for 
Belgium,  he  deemed  him  a  bad  king  for  Holland."  Why,  what  a  notion  must  the 
hon.  member  have  of  regal  qualifications,  if  he  could  suj)pose  a  king,  acting  on  the 
principles  imputed  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  could  be  a  good  king  for  ajiy 
country.  The  hon.  and  learned  member,  however,  not  content  with  his  observations 
on  the  king  of  Holland,  had  thought  proper  to  taunt  and  insult  him  and  his  late  col- 
leagues :  and  had  called  that  side  of  the  House  where  they  were  seated  the  "  Refuge 
for  the  destitute!"  What  right,  what  ground  had  he  to  apply  to  them  those  taunts 
and  insults?  They  might  have  been  driven  from  office,  and  some  of  them  might  feel 
the  loss  of  its  emoluments,  but  there  was  not  one  amongst  them  who  would  have 
condescended  to  repair  his  shattered  fortunes  by  wringing  a  contribution  from  the 
pockets  of  tlie  wretched  peasants  of  Ireland.     They  had  taken  no  course  in  their 
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public  life  which  ought  to  have  exposed  them  to  the  taunts  and  insults  of  the  hon. 
member.  They  had  never  acted  iu  defiance  or  evasion  of  the  laws,  and  made  that 
defiance  or  evasion  turn  to  their  own  personal  interest  and  profit.  They  had  ab- 
stained from  otiering  any  insults  to  the  hon  and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  and  there 
were  circumstances  in  his  own  case,  of  a  personal  nature,  which  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented him  from  otiering  insults  to  others  as  unprovoked  as  they  were  undeserved. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  explained  and  stated  that  he  would  not  press  his  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped  his  hon.  friend  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  he  had 
meant  to  question  the  propriety  of  bringing  forward  the  motion;  he  only  meant  to 
say,  that  ministers  were  justified  in  withholding  any  documents  the  publication  of 
which  might  be  of  inconvenience  to  the  public  interests. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 
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August,  18,  183L 

On  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  committee  on  this  bill,  a  lengthened  discus- 
sion ensued  on  various  clauses ;  Mr.  Wason  referred  the  committee  to  clause  fiftj'- 
five,  where  it  was  said,  that  "  if  any  returning  officer  shall  wilfully  contravene  or 
disobey  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  of  them,"  and  contended,  that  refusing  to 
execute  the  duty  of  returning  oiBcer  would  be  a  disobedience ;  he  apprehended, 
therefore,  that  the  effect  would  be,  that  the  returning  ofScer  woidd  be  liable  to  any 
penalties  the  House  might  think  proper  to  inflict  for  the  non-performance  of  his  duty. 

SiK  Robert  Peel  thought  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  returning  officers 
whose  names  were  in  the  bill  and  those  to  be  hereafter  named  by  the  sheriff.  The 
former  were  already  responsible  officers — the  latter  might  be  any  body  whom  the 
sheriff  pleased.  It  would  be  competent  for  the  sheriff,  under  this  bill,  to  compel 
any  man  he  pleased  to  select,  who  resided  in  any  borough,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  returning  officer.  There  was  no  example  of  any  one  man  having  such  a  power ; 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  tins  power  of  appointment  should  be  regulated 
in  detail.  To  propose  to  prop  up  the  defects  of  the  law  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
privilege,  was  one  of  the  most  strange  pieces  of  legislation  he  had  ever  heard  of. 
In  order  to  render  the  clause  complete,  some  words  and  some  additions  were  neces- 
sary, to  prescribe  the  duties,  both  of  the  returning  officer,  and  of  the  sheriff  with  re- 
gard to  him.  It  was  monstrous  to  give  such  a  power  to  any  one  person  as  this  bill 
would  give  to  the  sheriff  under  its  provisions.  A  shei'ifl'  might  prevent  any  man 
from  leaving  the  country.  This  was  so  unjust,  that  it  was  plain  the  clause  required 
to  be  re-considered  ;  and  he  implored  the  hon.  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
to  re-consider  the  clause. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  and  the  Attorney- 
general  having  spoken  on  the  subject, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  main  question  was,  whether  the  sheriff  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  appointing  returning  officers,  and  whether  the  person  so  appointed 
would  be  under  an  obligation  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office.  The  duty  of  the 
returning  officers  was,  to  revise  the  list  of  borough  voters,  insert  and  expunge  names, 
and  rectify  mistakes.  This  was  a  very  extensive  power ;  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  admitted,  that  committing  irresponsible  power  to  any  person  without  appeal  was 
extremely  dangerous.  That  irresponsible  power  was,  however,  given  by  the  present 
clause  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties ;  and  it  might  so  happen,  that  a  particular  sheriff 
had  a  son  or  a  brother  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  a  borougli,  while  he  had 
the  uncontrolled  appointment  of  the  returning  officer.  He  also  observed,  that  the 
returning  officers  would  not  be  chosen  from  a  class  of  persons  much  elevated  in  life, 
because  any  one  who  could  show,  that  he  was  qualified  to  represent  a  borough  would 
be  exem-pted  from  filling  the  office  of  returning  officer.  And  there  was  hardly  any 
person  liable  to  be  called  on  to  serve,  who  might  not  in  some  way  or  other  obtain  a 
nominal  rent-charge  or  some  other  qualification,  to  exempt  him  from  the  office.  It 
was  true,  that  the  sheriff  was  selected,  on  the  recommendation  of  judges  of  assize,  by 
the  privy  council,  and  that  one  of  his  duties  was,  to  be  returning  officer  for  a  county ,- 
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but  tliere  was  a  great  difForeiice  between  such  an  appointment  and  the  appointment 
of  the  returning  officer  to  a  borough  by  a  single  person.  It  used  to  be  the  case  in 
Ireland  for  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  have  the  unrestricted  appointment  of  sherifis ; 
but  so  much  inconvenience  was  found  to  arise  from  this  practice,  that  an  alteration 
was  made  in  the  system,  and  the  judges  of  assize  were  directed  to  nominate  three 
individuals,  from  whom  the  Lord-lieutenant  chose  one  as  sheriff.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  thought  the  power  given  by  this  clause  to  the  sheriff' was  likely  to  lead  to  great 
abuse.  There  was  another  part  of  the  bill  which  he  wished  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  noble  lord  opposite.  It  was  provided,  that  in  case  of  the  sheriff"  being 
incapacitated  from  doing  his  duty  by  sickness  or  other  similar  accident,  a  successor 
should  be  nominated,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  the  case  of  the  sheriff  being  im- 
prisoned for  debt. 

A  number  of  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed ;  the  committee  to 
sit  again  next  day. 

August  20,  1831. 

The  Chairman  having  read  the  eighteenth  clause — "  And  be  it  enacted" — that 
notwithstanding  any  thing  herein  before  contained,  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  election  of  a  knight  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  in 
respect  of  any  house,  warehouse,  or  counting-house,  or  of  any  land  occupied  toge- 
ther with  a  house,  warehouse,  or  counting-house,  by  reason  of  the  occupation  of 
which  respectively  he,  or  any  other  person,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  any  city  or  town,  being  a  county 
of  itself,  or  for  any  other  city  or  borough." 

And  Lord  Althorp  having  proposed  to  amend  it, — 

Sir  Robekt  Peel,  could  not  help  thinking,  that,  even  on  the  noble  lord's  own 
showing,  it  was  advisable  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  to  towns  in  which  the  free- 
holds are  situated.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  there  were  two  objections  to  it:  first, 
that  it  would  destroy  the  simplicity  of  voting,  and  next,  that  it  would  let  in  non- 
resident voters.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  simplicity,  and  he  asserted 
that  the  argument  as  to  non-residents  did  not  fairly  apply.  In  all  cases  of  residence, 
the  freehold  gave  the  right  of  voting  for  the  electoral  district,  and  not  for  the  county. 
How  mucli  more  easy  would  it  be  to  practise  frauds  under  the  system  now  intro- 
duced, than  by  confining  to  one  person  the  right  of  scrutiny?  With  respect  to  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  principle  of  residence  in  towns,  it  was  admitted,  that  the 
same  objections  which  applied  to  non-residents  voting  in  towns,  applied  in  some 
degree  to  non-residents  voting  for  counties.  If  it  was  not  right,  and  if  it  was  expen- 
sive, in  towns,  to  bring  non-resident  freeholders  to  the  poll,  it  was  equally  so  to 
bring  them  to  the  poll  in  counties.  The  advantage,  therefore,  derived  in  this  view, 
from  obliging  the  freeholders  in  towns  to  vote  for  the  county  was  not  all  clear  gain. 
Again,  the  same  objections  which  applied  to  non-resident  freeholders,  applied  still 
more  strongly  to  non-resident  freemen.  A  non-resident  freeman  had  often  no 
connection  whatever"  with  the  place  for  which  he  was  entitled  to  vote.  The  right 
was  usually  acquired  by  birth,  marriage,  or  servitude;  and  there  was  no  necessity 
for  his  having  any  property  within  the  town.  It  was  also  to  be  considered,  that  the 
non-resident  freeman  was  often  a  person  in  a  very  low  class  of  life,  and,  therefore, 
open  to  bribery,  and  very  often  not  able  to  bring  himself  to  the  poll.  In  any  one 
town,  however,  that  could  be  named,  there  were  very  few  small  freeholders — he 
meant  freeholders  under  .£10 — who  were  able  to  go  to  any  expense  in  bringing 
themselves  to  the  poll.  The  (piestion,  however,  was,  whether  the  small  freeholder, 
within  tile  limits  of  a  town,  had  not  a  greater  connection  with  the  town  member,  than 
with  the  member  for  the  county.  The  freehold  generally  partook  closely  of  the 
nature  of  the  town.  Whatever  promoted  the  interests  of  the  town,  usually  promoted 
the  interest  of  the  town  freeholder,  and  he  had  more  ready  means  of  access  to,  and 
communication  with,  the  town  member  than  with  the  county  member,  who  resided, 
perhaps,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  Believing,  therefore,  that  the  simplicity  of 
voting  would  be  assisted  by  making  the  alteration,  and  that  the  evils  of  non-resident 
voters  would  not  be  increased  by  it,  it  had  his  support,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
adopted. 

The  original  clause,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 
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CITY  OF  DUBLIN  ELECTION  PETITION. 
August  23,  183L 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  after  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  proposed  the  following 
resolution:  "  That  it  also  appears  by  evidence  adduced  before  the  select  committee, 
appointed  to  try  and  determine  the  merits  of  the  petition  of  James  Scarlett,  William 
M'Cleary,  and  others,  severally  complaining  of  an  undue  election  and  return  for 
the  city  of  Dublin,  that  official  influence  has  been  unduly  exercised  by  the  Irish 
government,  at  the  said  election,  and  that  such  influence,  as  exercised  by  Captain  Hart 
and  Baron  Twyll,  in  favour  of  the  late  members,  was  a  gross  violation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House,  and  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Law  of  parliament,  as  laid 
down  in  the  resolution  of  this  House  of  1779." 

The  Attorney-general  moved  as  an  amendment, — 

"That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  his  Majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  direct  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  to  institute  an 
investigation  into  the  system  of  fictitious  freeholds  which  prevailed  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  to  take  such  steps  to  remedy  the  evil  as  might  seem  to  them  most  in 
accordance  with  the  ends  of  public  justice." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  wished  to  make  an  observation  directed  only  to  the  order 
and  form  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House — a  matter  of  consequence  when  they  were 
about  to  direct  legal  proceedings  to  be  taken — and  he  would  not  be  seduced  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  who  complained  of  delay,  to  enter  either  upon  the 
effect  of  the  noble  member  for  Buckinghamshire's  amendment,  or  any  other  subject 
not  connected  with  the  question  before  the  House.  The  simple  matter  was  this: — 
The  House  had  come  to  a  resolution,  that  the  system  of  bribery  and  fictitious  voters 
at  the  Dublin  election  was  a  direct  infraction  of  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was  too 
late  to  consider  that  now,  as  it  had  passed;  and  it  was  proposed  to  follow  it  up  with 
another — indeed,  with  two.  One  was  to  the  effect  "  that  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  in  Ireland  be  directed  to  bring  to  justice  such  persons  as  were  guilty  of  bribing 
voters."  An  amendment  was  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  last  part  of  the  resolution, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  words  to  this  effect: — "  such  persons  as  were  concerned  in  ille- 
gal and  unconstitutional  practices."  An  objection  had  been  raised  at  the  other  side, 
that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  House  to  give  vague  directions,  but  to  select  the 
persons  to  be  brought  to  justice.  He  did  not  believe  that  to  be  correct;  for  it  would 
be  recollected,  that,  on  an  important  occasion,  the  House  had  voted  an  address  to  the 
Crown  after  the  riots  of  1780,  in  very  general  terms.  It  was  very  vague,  and  only 
requested  that  his  Majesty  would  direct  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  prosecute  any 
persons  who  were  engaged  in,  or  instigated  those  riots.  It  appeared  to  him  (Sir  II. 
Peel),  however,  that  there  was  a  considerable  objection  to  the  wording  of  the  resolution. 
The  hon.  and  learned  civilian  wished  it  to  be  so  shaped  as  desiring  the  law  officers 
to  prosecute  all  such  persons  who  might  have  been  guilty  of  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional practices.  It  was  too  much  to  assume  the  guilt  of  any  individual.  Every 
prosecutor,  it  was  true,  might  assume  that,  and  the  Attorney-general,  no  doubt,  did 
so  in  every  prosecution ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  do  any  thing,  or  use 
any  expression,  which  might  prejudice  any  parties;  and  he  would,  therefore,  rather 
see  the  word  "  charged"  substituted  for  "  guilty."  Now,  if  they  had  voted,  that  the 
system  pursued  was  an  infraction  of  the  law,  surely  it  was  too  little  that  one  class 
only  should  be  punished,  and  it  wovdd  be  better  if  all  who  were  charged  with  this 
infraction  were  directed  to  be  prosecuted.  In  the  first  place,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  use  the  common  phrase  "prosecute"  than  "  bring  to  justice;"  and  he  would, 
therefore,  suggest,  that  the  wording  be  altered  thus — "  That  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  be  directed  to  prosecute  all  such  persons  as  shall  appear  liable  to  be  prosecuted 
for  an  infraction  of  the  law." 

In  reply  to  Lord  Althorp,  who  thought  it  better  that  the  resolution  of  the  House 
should  be  confined  to  such  offences  as,  being  positively  illegal,  admitted  of  a  legal 
remedy,  leaving  the  mere  moral  offences,  for  which  there  was  no  legal  remedy,  out  of 
consideration  at  present, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  maintained,  that,  if  the  noble  lord  acted  on  this  moral  view  of  the 
case,  perjury  might  pass  unpunished,  and  yet  it  ranked  in  the  eyes  of  most  people 
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mucli  more  as  a  moral  outrage,  than   the  illegal  practices  of  giving  or  receiving 
bribes. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment  moved  by  the  Attorney-general,  corrected 
as  follows: — "  That  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  be  directed  to  institute  prosecu- 
tions against  the  individuals  who  were  charged  with  having  given  bribes  to  certain 
electors  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  during  the  late  election."  Ayes,  224;  Noes,  147 — 
Majority,  77. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
August  25,  1831. 

On  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  committee  on  this  bill,  the  chairman  proposed 
the  =£10  clause. 

Lord  Althorp  having  stated  the  meaning  and  object  of  the  clause, — 

SiH  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  would  adopt  the  suggestion  made  by  the  noble 
lord,  (Lord  John  Russell)  and  postpone  the  discussion  on  the  principle  of  this 
clause,  until  all  the  amendments  had  been  made  in  it,  and  the  question  were  put, 
that  these  amendments  stand  part  of  the  clause.  His  reason  for  doing  so  was,  that 
he  did  from  his  heart  sympathize  with  the  noble  lord  as  to  the  delays  interposed  to 
the  progress  of  this  bill,  not  by  its  opponents,  but  by  its  supporters.  All  the  gentle- 
men opposite  were  ready  enough  to  hasten  over  the  destructive  part  of  the  bill,  but 
now,  that  they  had  come  to  the  constructive  part  of  it,  more  strenuous  advocates  for 
delay  could  not  be  found.  He  saw  from  the  Order-book,  that  one  gentleman  who 
had  supported  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  had  given  notices  of  four  amendments 
upon  it ;  at  least,  he  saw  the  name  of  Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  appended  four  times  to 
such  notices.  As  he  saw  no  prospect  of  getting  through  these  amendments,  at  their 
present  rate  of  progress,  in  four  months,  he  would  postpone  to  the  period  which  he 
had  before  mentioned,  the  discussion  upon  this  clause.  He  rose,  at  present,  to  ask 
the  noble  lord  opposite  a  single  question.  At  present,  to  qualify  a  renter  of  a  house 
of  not  less  than  £10  yearly  value  to  vote,  all  the  rent  which  shall  have  become  due 
from  him  previously  to  the  1st  day  of  July  in  each  year  must  be  paid  up.  Now,  in 
the  midland  counties  of  England,  the  practice  was,  not  to  collect  the  rent,  legally  due 
at  Michaelmas-day  and  at  Christmas-day,  until  three  months  after  each  of  those 
periods  ;  and  if  this  clause  were  passed  in  its  present  shape,  the  result  of  it  must  be, 
to  alter  the  present  practice;  for  no  tenant  would  have  a  vote  unless  he  should  have 
paid  up  his  rent  on  the  day  it  became  due.  This  would  cause  great  dissatisfaction 
in  the  country;  for  it  would  deprive  the  tenant  of  a  privilege  to  which  he  had  been 
long  entitled.  He  wished  to  know  whether  this  point  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  noble  lord. 

Lord  John  Russell  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  continued  : — the  clause  as  amended  will  open  a  wide  door  to 
bribery  and  fraud.  For  the  candidate  will  only  have  to  pay  up  the  poor-rates  and 
taxes  of  an  insolvent  tenant,  who  is  in  arrear  to  his  landlord,  to  entitle  him  to  vote ; 
by  such  means  corruption  will  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  known. 

Lord  Althorp  was  of  opinion  that  the  objections  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  did  not 
apply  to  the  present  arrangement. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  replied,  that  people  were  generally  aware  sometime  beforehand 
when  a  general  election  would  take  place.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  when 
a  general  election  was  expected,  the  candidate  would  pay  up  the  voter's  rates  and 
taxes  for  the  previous  half  year.  He  would  thus  get  the  voter's  name  on  the  registry, 
and  the  voter  might  then  forget  to  pay  up  the  rates  for  the  next  half  year.  Besides, 
he  wished  to  know  whether  it  would  be  bribery  for  a  candidate  to  pay  up  a  voter's 
rates  and  taxes  which  were  due  a  year  before  the  election?  He  believed  that  a  com- 
mittee of  that  House  had  decided,  that  to  pay  up  the  rates  and  taxes  of  a  voter,  to 
enable  him  to  vote,  was  not  bribery. 

After  a  long  discussion,  and  in  rejdy  to  a  speech  from  the  Attorney-general, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  if  the  persons  to  whom  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
alluded,  formed  a  class  of  most  respectable,  independent,  and  intelligent  voters,  how 
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did  it  happen,  that  a  bill  had  been  laid  upon  the  tabic  of  the  House,  within  six  weeks 
from  the  time  when  the  hon.  and  learned  member  was  speaking,  to  disfranchise  the 
whole  of  them  ?  At  what  period  had  it  been  discovered  that  they  were  a  most  respect- 
able and  intelligent  class  of  voters  ?  Government  proposed  to  give  them  the  right  of 
voting  by  the  original  bill ;  but  after  two  months  of  mature  deliberation,  the  ministers 
became  alarmed  at  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  They  had  created  a  power, 
endowed,  like  the  monster  in  the  novel,  with  tremendous  physical  energies,  and  when 
they  found  that  they  could  not  subject  those  energies  to  the  control  of  moderation 
and  reason — then  it  was  that  they  shrunk  appalled  from  their  own  success,  and  tried 
to  destroy  what  they  could  not  command  or  regulate.  They  then  came  down  with 
another  bill,  by  which  they  attempted  to  establish  a  more  discreet  class  of  voters — 
namely,  those -who  paid  their  rent  half-yearly.  The  real  reason  of  the  re-introduc- 
tion of  the  clause  which  gave  the  right  of  voting  to  the  intelligent  and  respectable 
class  described  by  the  Attorney-general  was,  that  government  had  excited  hopes  which 
they  were  afraid  to  disappoint.  That  was  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason  which 
could  justify  the  re-insertion  of  the  clause,  but  ministers  shrank  from  acknowledging 
it.  When  the  government  had  once  told  the  artisans  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester, 
that  they  should  have  the  right  of  voting,  and  when  the  proposition  had  become  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  Political  Unions,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
ministers  found  it  difficult  to  retract  the  original  concession.  But  why  did  they  not 
maturely  consider  their  plan  in  the  first  instance?  Why  did  they  first  propose  to 
give  the  right  of  voting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons,  as  the  Attorney-general 
said,  and  six  weeks  after  bring  in  a  bill  to  flke  it  away,  and  then  once  more  propose 
it  again  ?  In  his  opinion,  there  was  no  class  of  voters  more  likely  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  their  landlords,  than  that  of  tenants  who  were  liable  to  be  ejected  at  a 
week's  notice.  Manchester,  Norwich,  Birmingham,  and  other  large  towns  would 
have  a  sufficiently  large  constituencey  without  this  extension  of  the  franchise. 
Those  tenants  in  towns  were  in  a  very  different  position  from  that  of  the  agricultural 
tenant-at-will,  who  could  retain  his  farm  six  months  after  notice  to  quit  had  been 
served  upon  liim.  It  by  no  means  followed  that  a  constituency  of  30,000  voters, 
ensured  a  freer  or  fairer  representation  of  a  populous  town,  than  a  constituency  of 
3,000  or  4,000.  Weekly  tenants  were  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  in  which  there  existed  already  a  numerous  inde])endent  and  respectable 
constituency,  who  would  be  overborne  by  the  numbers  of  the  cla.ss  which  the  clause 
enfranchised.  The  introduction  of  that  class  into  the  constituency  would  deprive 
property  and  intelligence  of  their  due  influence,  and,  so  far  from  improving,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  degrading  the  representation.  The  powers  which  were  given  to 
Assistant-barristers  and  to  Overseers,  and  the  system  of  annual  registration  projected 
by  the  bill,  would  give  rise  to  yearly  electioneering  contests ;  there  would  be  no 
such  things  as  an  election  without  a  contest,  and  the  contest  would  be  renew^ed  at 
every  returning  period  of  registration.  The  system  which  this  clause  would  establish, 
would  be  an  imitation  of  the  elective  franchise  of  the  United  States  in  its  worst 
feature.  The  House  had  been  told,  that  the  government  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
to  be  carried  on  without  patronage.  For  his  part,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  thought  it 
just  and  reasonable,  that  the  government  should  exercise  some  influence  over  those 
whom  it  employed.  On  that  account,  he  had  not  voted  on  another  night  against 
the  government  of  Ireland,  for  doing,  in  a  very  clumsy  and  undisguised  way,  that 
which  other  governments  before  them  had  done  with  more  discretion.  Although  he 
could  not  go  the  whole  length  of  saying  with  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
that  preceding  governments  in  Ireland  had  done  the  same  thing  to  the  same  extent, 
yet  he  thought  it  natural  and  proper  that  they  who  were  the  immediate  servants  of 
the  government  should  support  the  government.  The  House,  by  their  vote  the  other 
night,  had  sanctioned,  at  least  had  positively  refused  to  condemn,  the  exercise  of  such 
influence  by  the  executive  government.  On  what  pretence,  then,  would  it  refuse  to  the 
possessor  of  property  the  exercise  of  a  similar  influence  ?  The  occupiers  of  houses  pay- 
ing a  weekly  rent,  would  be  peculiarly  subject  to  that  influence.  They  were  under  the 
immediate  control  of  their  landlords,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be  dis- 
possessed of  their  holdings  under  him.  On  all  ordinary  occasions  they  would  be  passive 
instruments  in  his  hands,  and  in  times  of  popular  excitement,  when  ordinary  considera- 
tions of  interest  were  overborne  by  the  clamour  and  fever  of  the  moment,  their  whole 
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weigjht  would  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  vehement  democracy.  lie  could  gee  no 
public  advantage,  either  in  the  ordinary,  or  the  extraordinary,  agency  of  such  a  class 
of  voters. 

After  various  divisions,  the  clause  was  adopted. 

August  26, 1831. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee, — 

The  Chairman  said,  the  question  before  the  Committee  was,  that,  at  line  sixteen 
of  the  old  print  of  the  bill,  and  at  lines  thirteen  and  fourteen  of  the  new  print  of 
clause  twenty-one,  the  following  words  should  be  omitted — "  Shall,  by  reason  thereof, 
acquire  a  vote  in  the  election  for  any  city  or  borough,  if  such  rent  shall  be  payable 
more  frequently  than  once  in  every  half-year." 

The  Question,  "  that  these  words  be  omitted,"  was  carried. 

The  next  question  was,  that  the  following  words  in  their  stead  should  be  inserted 
down  to  the  end  of  the  clause — "  Shall,  by  reason  thereof,  acquire  a  vote  in  the 
election  for  any  city  or  borough,  if,  by  any  agreement  or  contrivance,  or  by  virtue 
of  any  act  of  parliament  or  otherwise,  the  landlord  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of 
the  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  respect  of  such  premises  ;  but  that,  neverthe- 
less, where,  by  virtue  of  any  act  of  parliament,  the  landlord  shall  be  liable  to  the 
payment  of  such  rates,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  tenant  to  claim  to  pay  such 
rates,  and  upon  his  actually  paying  the  same,  to  acquire  the  same  right  of  voting  as 
if  his  landlord  had  not  been  so  liable  for  such  rates.  Provided  also,  that  the 
premises,  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  which  any  person  shall  be  deemed  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  election  for  any  city  or  borough,  shall  be  the  same  premises,  and  not 
different  premises  respectively  occupied  for  any  portion  of  the  said  twelve  months ; 
and  that,  where  such  premises,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  jointly  occupied  by  more  than 
one  person,  each  of  such  joint  occupiers  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  thereof, 
in  case  the  yearly  value  or  yearly  rent  of  such  premises,  or  the  yearly  value  in  re- 
spect of  which  they  shall  have  been  assessed  or  rated  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  of  an 
amount  which,  when  divided  by  the  number  of  such  occupiers,  shall  give  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  £10  for  each  and  every  such  occupier,  but  not  otherwise." 

A  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  clause  under  consideration,  and  after 
some  explanatory  remarks  by  the  Attorney-general,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Lord  John 
Russell, — 

SiE  Robert  Peel  said,  as  he  understood  the  question,  it  was.  that  if  a  man  paid 
£10  a-year  rent  and  upwards,  that  gave  him  the  right  to  vote,  but  this  general  right 
was  qualified  by  certain  local  acts  of  parliament,  which  rendered  the  landlords  of 
houses  under  the  value  of  £\8  liable  for  the  rates.  Whatever  these  might  amount 
to,  the  tenant  ought  to  have  a  corresponding  reduction  of  his  rent.  If  he  claimed, 
by  the  payment  of  these  to  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  if  he  did  not  obtain  this,  he  was 
hardly  treated.  Considering  these  circumstances,  he  wished  to  suggest  the  propriety 
of  adopting  the  system  pursued  with  respect  to  the  qualification  for  jurors,  which 
was  assessment  to  the  poor-rates  at  a  certain  sum.  If  that  were  done,  great  difficulty 
would  be  overcome.  He  said  this,  however,  assuming  one  uniform  qualification  for 
voting  to  be  desirable,  which  he  certainly  did  not  think.  God  forbid  an  uniform 
right  of  voting  ever  should  be  established — but  if  it  were,  liability  to  the  poor-rates 
was  the  simplest  and  the  best  criterion.  Another  test  might  be  had  in  the  number 
and  size  of  the  windows  of  a  house.  The  clause,  as  it  stood,  would  give  a  man  who 
paid  a  certain  amount  of  rent  and  taxes,  a  vote;  but  another  who  paid  more  to  his 
landlord  in  rent,  than  his  neighbour  paid  in  rent  and  taxes,  would  have  no  vote 
because  his  landlord  paid  his  rates. 

Lord  Althorp  could  not  see  the  utility  of  the  suggestion. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde,  who  was  of  opinion  that  a  number  of  topics  had 
been  introduced  into  the  discussion,  which  were  quite  irrelevant  to  it, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  upon  a  clause,  by  which  they  were  constituting  a  new 
election  system  for  the  country,  it  would  be  very  hard  if  they  were  to  be  tied  down, 
during  the  discussion,  to  the  strict  letter  of  it.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the 
noble  lord,  in  framing  this  bill,  had  at  all  considered  how  far  the  59th  George  III.,  e. 
12,  operated  upon  this  particular  clause.     This  clause  gave  a  right  to  vote  to  every 
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i£10  householder,  on  the  ground  that  such  individuals  formed  a  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened part  of  the  community  to  entitle  them  to  that  privilege.  The  preamble  to  the 
19th  and  20th  clauses  of  the  59th  Geo.  III.,  expressed  a  very  different  opinion  of 
them.  He  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  it  to  the  committee.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows: — "Whereas  in  many  parishes,  and  more  especially  in  large  and  populous 
towns,  the  payment  of  the  poor-rates  is  greatly  evaded  by  reason  that  great  numbers 
of  houses  within  such  parishes  are  let  out  in  lodgings,  or  in  separate  apartments,  or 
for  short  terms,  or  are  let  to  tenants  who  quit  their  residences,  or  become  insolvent, 
before  the  rates  charged  on  them  can  be  collected;  and  it  hath  been  found  in  many 
instances  the  persons  letting  such  houses  do  actually  charge  and  receive  much  higher 
rents  for  the  same,  upon  the  ground  and  expectation  that  the  occupiers  thereof 
cannot  be  effectually  assessed  to  the  poor-rates,  and  will  not  be  charged  with,  or 
required  to  pay,  such  rates,  and  do  thus  obtain  an  advantage  to  themselves,  &c.  &c.: 
for  the  remedy  thereof,  be  it  enacted,  that  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  .house,  being 
the  immediate  lessor  of  the  actual  occupier,  which  shall  be  respectively  let  to  the 
occupier  thereof,  at  any  rent  or  rate  not  exceeding  £20  nor  less  than  £6  by  the  year, 
shall  be  assessed  to  the  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor."  The  act  of  the  59th  George 
III.,  which  was  a  deliberate  act  of  the  legislature,  evidently  looked  upon  those  £10 
householders  as  any  thing  but  an  intelligent  and  a  respectable  class.  The  very  next 
clause  of  that  act  was  as  follows  : — "  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  every  occupier  of  any  such  house,  &c.,  which  shall  be 
found  in  and  about  the  same,  shall  be  liable  to  be  distrained,  and  sold  for  raising  so 
much  of  any  such  rate  or  assessment,  being  in  arrear,  as  shall  have  become  due 
during  the  occupancy  of  the  person  or  persons  whose  goods  and  chattels  sball  be  so 
distrained,  &c.  Provided  also,  that  every  occupier  who  shall  pay  any  such  rate  or 
rates,  or  upon  whose  goods  or  chattels  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  levied, 
shall  and  may  deduct  the  amount  of  the  sum  which  shall  be  so  paid  or  levied  out  of 
the  rent  by  him  and  them  payable,  and  such  payment  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge 
to  every  such  occupier  for  so  much  of  the  rent  payable  by  him  as  he  shall  have  paid, 
or  as  shall  have  been  levied  on  his  goods  and  chattels  of  such  rate,  and  for  the  costs 
of  levying  the  same."  So  that  the  law  of  the  land  was,  that  if  the  occupier  claimed 
to  pay  the  rates,  or  paid  a  sum  of  money  to  redeem  the  goods  distrained,  he  could 
clearly  do  it.  Now,  if  the  occupier  of  a  £10  house  paid  the  rates,  he  had  the  right 
by  law  to  deduct  them  from  his  rent ;  and  if  he  did  deduct  them  from  his  rent,  he 
ceased  to  be  a  voter.  There  was  evidently  a  collision  between  this  clause  and  the 
59th  of  George  III.  He  was  convinced  that,  unless  some  arrangement  were  made 
between  these  two  conflicting  clauses,  much  confusion  would  arise.  He  hoped,  that 
before  the  noble  lord  brought  up  the  usual  report  on  this  clause,  he  would  make 
some  arrangement  which  wciild  remedy  this  anomalous  condition  of  the  bilL  The 
rates  of  course  must  be  paid ;  but  he  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  tenant  who,  on 
the  faith  of  such  an  understanding  as  that  supposed  by  the  hon.  member  opposite, 
paid  the  rates  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  would  have  a  right  to  recover  from  his 
landlord,  or  the  poor  tenant  would  have  no  protection ;  and  if  he  made  the  deduction, 
in  some  cases  he  would  lose  the  right  of  voting.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  tenant 
had  a  rent  of  £13  a  year,  for  a  house  on  which  his  landlord  was  liable  to  £4  a  year 
rates  ;  if  he  deducted  these  he  would  lose  his  right  of  voting.  Another  difficulty  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  this.  A  case  might  arise  in  which  a  landlord  had  made  a  general 
composition  for  paying  the  rates  for  an  entire  row  of  houses,  so  that  it  would  become 
a  hard  matter  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  rate  which  had  been  paid  for  any  particular 
house  as  a  portion  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  said,  that,  as  the  clause  was  now  worded,  the  rates  must  be 
paid  in  order  to  entitle  the  tenant  to  claim  his  vote :  but  the  tenant  of  a  £10  house, 
as  well  as  the  tenant  in  joint  occupancy,  would  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  land- 
lord, if  he  paid  the  rates  beforehand  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened, however,  that  there  were  a  number  of  small  houses,  of  different  sizes,  of 
which  the  landlord  paid  the  rates  of  all  in  one  sum,  by  composition.  Now,  the 
only  difficulty  he  felt  was,  as  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  proportion  of  rates  in  such 
cases,  so  that  the  tenant  might  be  able  to  recover  his  vote,  for  he  was  inclined  to 
believe,  that  in  all  cases  the  tenant  could  deduct  the  amount  from  the  landlord,  or 
recover  it  at  law. 
73— Vol.  IL 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  was  afraid  that  this  bill,  which  used  the  words  of  the  59th  George 
III.,  would  give  the  tenants  who  paid  their  rates  to  secure  a  right  of  voting,  a  title 
to  deduct  that  sum  from  their  rent.  It  would  be  better,  therefore,  to  give  them  this 
right  of  voting  on  payment  of  the  rates  expressly  under  the  present  bill. 

The  clause  as  amended  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 


ACCELERATION  OF  THE  REFORM  MEASURE. 
August  27,  183L 

Mr.  Hume  concluded  a  speech  of  some  length  by  moving,  "  That  in  this  present 
{session  of  parliament,  all  orders  of  the  day,  set  down  in  the  order  book  for  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  shall  have  precedence  of  all  notices  set  down  for  those 
days." 

Mr.  O'Connell  seconded  the  motion. 

Lord  Althorp  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  House  were  really  to  commence  business 
at  five  o'clock,  and  sit  till  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  business  would  proceed  as 
quickly  as  if  the  House  sat  at  one  in  the  afternoon.  He  hoped  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  withdraw  his  motion. 

SiK  RoBEET  Peel  wished  he  was  able  to  exercise  some  influence  on  his  side  of  the 
House.  That  influence  would  then  be  exerted  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  lord,  for  he  never  saw  business  conducted  in  a  manner  which  more  entitled 
the  individual  conducting  it  to  every  deference.  As  it  was  quite  evident,  that  the 
sittings  of  the  House  were  protracted  to  this  season  with  reference  exclusively  to 
the  reform  bill,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  earnestly  advising  every  gentleman,  as 
far  as  he  felt  it  consistent  with  his  duty,  to  avoid  every  other  business  which  should 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  reform  bill.  He  considered  that  it  was  not  only 
convenient  to  members,  but  advantageous  to  the  public  interests,  that  gentlemen 
should  be  enabled  to  return  to  their  seats  in  the  country.  That  object  could  only  be 
effected  by  devoting  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  ihe  reform  bill.  He  hoped, 
that  the  example  set  by  ministers  would  be  followed,  and  that  the  suggestion  to  cur- 
tail the  debates  should  be  adhered  to.  He  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  meet 
at  twelve  o'clock  ;  but  it  was  a  dangerous  experiment  to  make,  and  a  great  interrup- 
tion of  existing  habits.  Even  now  the  House  got  sometimes  so  bewildered  with  the 
introduction  of  words  into  the  clauses— particularly  when  the  chairman  had  the  first 
edition  of  the  bill,  and  the  rest  of  the  House  the  second — that  it  was  often  impossible 
to  know  what  words  were  to  be  introduced.  If  the  House  closed  its  sittings  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  four  or  five  hours  would  be  lost,  because  the  habits  of  the 
House  had  been  formed  upon  the  plan  of  sitting  till  one  o'clock.  Let  the  noble 
lord  persevere  in  the  course  he  was  now  taking — let  him  appeal  to  the  House  in  the 
way  he  had  now  appealed  to  it— and  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  venture  to  say, 
that  not  a  single  member  would  be  found  to  oppose  him. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
August  30,  1831. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  English  Reform  bill. 

The  chairman  said,  the  committee  had  proceeded  in  clause  twenty-two  as  far  as 
the  words  "  be  it  enacted,"  and  it  was  proposed  to  insert  the  following  after  those 
words  : — 

"  That  no  person  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  for  any  city  or  borough,  except  in  respect  of 
the  occupation  of  such  premises  as  hereinbefore  mentioned  :  Provided  always.  That 
notwithstanding  any  thing  hereinbefore  contained,  every  person  now  having  a  right 
to  vote  in  the  election  for  any  city  or  borough  (except  those  enumerated  in  the  said 
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schedule  A)  in  virtue  of  any  corporate  right,  shall  retain  such  right  of  voting  during 
his  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  in  such  election,  if  duly  registered  according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter 
contained ;  and  that  every  person  now  entitled  to  take  up  his  freedom  in  any  sucli 
city  or  borough  in  respect  of  birth,  marriage,  or  servitude;  and  every  son  of  a 
burgess  or  freeman  of  any  such  city  or  borough,  such  son  having  been  born  previ- 
ously to  the  passing  of  this  act ;  and  every  apprentice  bound  to  any  person  in  any 
such  city  or  borough,  previously  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  ac- 
quire the  right  of  voting  in  the  election  for  any  such  city  or  borough,  either  as  a 
burgess  or  freeman,  or  in  the  city  of  London  as  a  freeman  and  liveryman,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  and  shall  enjoy  the  right  so  acquired 
during  their  respective  lives  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  such  election,  if  duly  registered  according  to  the 
provisions  hereinafter  contained." 

Mr.  Edmund  Peel  proposed  as  an  amendment,  "  To  secure  to  the  future  resident 
freemen  by  birth,  servitude,  and  marriage,  a  permanent  continuance  of  their  ancient 
and  valuable  rights." 

Sir  Adolphus  Dalrymple  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  in  opposing  it,  stated  his  opinion  that  it  originated  with  the 
enemies  of  reform,  who  had  taken  that  course  in  the  hope  of  entangling  the  friends 
of  the  bill,  and  impeding  the  triumph  of  the  great  measure  itself. 

SiK  Robert  Peel  said,  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  the  charge  made 
against  his  hon.  relative,  by  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester.  His  hon.  relative,  so 
far  from  having  any  wish  to  take  advantage  of  a  thin  House,  had  given  long  pre- 
vious notice  of  his  motion.  He  had,  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  intimated  his 
intention  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the  House,  and  on  Saturday  last  he  had 
waived  his  right  to  bring  forward  the  amendment,  on  account  of  the  small  number 
of  members  in  the  House.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the  fault  of  his  hon.  relative  if 
more  members  were  not  present  to  take  part  in  this  discussion.  The  question  was, 
whether  a  case  had  been  made  out  for  disfranchising  freemen.'*  and  he  must  say,  that 
a  more  miserable  defence  had  never  been  set  up  for  any  measure  of  injustice  than  for 
the  present.  The  hon.  member  for  Colchester  had  borne  testimony  to  the  character 
of  the  freemen  of  that  borough — had  referred  to  the  privations  and  hardships  which 
they  were  ready  to  undergo  in  the  honest  exercise  of  their  hereditary  privilege — and 
yet  he  expressed  his  determination  of  voting  against  them.  The  hon.  member  for 
Exeter,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Gloucester,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle, 
gentlemen  who  were  friendly  to  the  bill,  had  all  borne  testimony  to  the  independence 
of  the  freemen  of  their  respective  boroughs ;  but  hon.  members,  in  spite  of  such 
authority,  were  ready  to  give  up  the  cause  of  their  constituents.  It  was  not  true,  as 
had  been  argued,  that  if  this  clause  were  rejected,  his  Majesty's  ministers  ought  to 
relinquish  the  bill.  They  would  not  be  justified  in  relinquishing  the  bill  on  such 
grounds.  The  amendment  would  nst  give  the  right  of  voting  to  non-residents. 
It  confined  the  franchise  only  to  resident  freemen,  who  had  obtained  their  freedom 
by  marriage,  birth,  or  servitude.  He  was  unwilling  to  forfeit  the  franchise  of  those 
who  had  done  nothing  whatever  to  deserve  the  forfeiture,  and  who  were  described 
by  all  the  members  who  had  spoken,  as  persons  of  great  respectability  and  inde- 
pendence. The  hon.  member  afforded  them  the  consolation  that  their  conduct  might 
be  an  example  to  the  £10  householders.  A  fine  example  indeed  !  They  have  exercised 
their  privilege  with  integrity  and  honour — and  what  is  their  reward  ?  Thai  they 
are  to  forfeit  it  for  ever !  He  had  said  last  session,  that  it  would  be  a  great  hard- 
ship to  exclude  altogether  from  the  franchise  those  persons  who  rented  houses  under 
the  value  of  <£10;  and,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  some  hon.  members  who  talked 
of  an  endeavour  to  enlist  the  discontented  in  favour  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill,  he 
retained  the  same  opinion.  It  was  an  error  to  sever  altogether  the  connexif)n  which 
now  existed  between  that  House  and  the  humbler  class  of  voters — unwise  (o  brand 
all  below  a  particular  line  with  disqualification ;  it  was  a  great  hardship,  too,  on  the 
excluded  class — many  of  whom,  in  country  places,  were  men  of  better  education 
than  those  of  the  same  rank  of  life  in  populous  cities,  and  the  day  would  yet  come, 
when  they  would  step  forward  and  declare,  that  they  were  not  satisfied,  and  claim 
the  restoration  of  their  rights.     It  was  the  argument  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill, 
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that  this  class  was  advancing  in  inteUigence,  and  why  then  exchide  them  now,  when 
they  are  capable  of  understanding  the  injury,  from  all  participation  in  the  constitu- 
tion ?  He  was  not  for  an  indiscriminate  admission  of  any  class  of  voters,  but  he  was 
for  the  maintenance  of  existing  hereditary  privileges,  particularly  when  those  privi- 
leges were  possessed  by  the  humbler  classes  of  society.  We  had  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  hereditary  rights  to  property.  We  de- 
fended all  these  with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  but  we  had  no  scruple  in  confiscating 
the  hereditary  privileges  of  freemen.  Beware.of  the  precedent  you  are  establishing. 
You  cannot  forfeit  one  class  of  hereditary  privilege,  though  it  be  the  humblest,  with- 
out shaking  the  foundation  of  all.  Independently  of  considerations  of  justice,  there 
were  considerations  of  policy  to  recommend  the  preservation  of  the  corporate 
right  of  voting.  It  would  tend  to  diminish  the  force  of  that  objection  which  had 
been  urged  to  the  uniformity  of  the  franchise  established  by  the  bill.  He  hoped  he 
should  have  the  support  of  the  Attorney-general  for  the  amendment;  for  tiie  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  on  a  former  occasion  had  argued,  in  discussing  the  21st 
clause,  that  the  more  numerous  the  constituency,  the  more  likely  were  they  to  be 
independent  and  incorruptible.  The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  voters,  in  some  instances,  from  1,500  to  400,  and  in  others,  even  so  low  as 
ninety-six.  He  was  sure,  therefore,  that  the  Attorney-general  could  not,  on  his  own 
principles,  agree  to  such  a  reduction.  The  privilege  was  not  prized  by  the  present 
possessor  so  much  on  his  own  account,  as  on  account  of  the  hereditary  right  which 
the  father  transmitted  to  his  children ;  on  that  ground,  and  not  on  any  sordid  prin- 
ciple, the  loss  of  this  privilege  would  be  severely  felt.  The  ministers  had  tried,  but 
could  not  purchase  the  consent  of  the  freemen  to  the  forefeiture  wf  the  birthright  of 
their  children,  by  protecting  their  own  existing  interest  in  the  franchise. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  amendment:  Ayes,  131 ;  Noes,  210;  Majority,  79. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
Septembee  16,  1831. 

The  House  went  into  a  committee  on  this  bill. 

On  the  24th  clause  being  read,  Mr.  Hume  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
gave  power  to  the  grand  jury  to  raise  money  by  loan  for  the  purposes  of  these  works, 
and  moved  an  amendment,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  secure  the  repayment  of 
the  money  in  five  years  instead  often. 

On  the,amendment  being  put, — 

SiE  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  as  some  alteration  was  to  he  made- in  the  grand 
jury  system,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  then  before  they  granted  a  sum  of  ^£500,000 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  grand  jury,  which  was,  at  present,  an  evanescent 
and  irresponsible  body.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that,  in  legislating  for  Ireland, 
they  often  made  three  holes  in  attempting  to  mend  one.  He  wished  to  see  the  na- 
ture of  the  system  to  be  substituted,  for  at  present  he  viewed  the  expediency  Ox 
granting  money  to  grand  juries  in  Ireland,  to  be  expended  on  public  works,  with 
some  doubt.  He  was  more  anxious  to  grant  money  for  Ireland  than  for  England, 
because  it  was  more  wanted ;  but  he  wished  it  to  be  expended  on  some  sound  prin- 
ciples of  economy. 

Mr.  Shell  having  expressed  his  opinion  that  public  works,  wherever  they  had  been 
carried  on  in  Ireland,  had  produced  great  public  benefits, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  had  not  intended  to  vote 
against  the  clause.  If  the  alternative  were  offered  him,  either  to  reject  the  clause, 
or  let  it  stand  as  it  did,  he  should  adopt  the  latter,  much  as  he  disliked  the  intrusting 
this  grant  to  grand  juries.  He  thought  it  would  be  an  improvement  of  the  clause  to 
substitute  five  years  for  ten. 

The  committee  divided  upon  the  amendment:  Ayes,  43;  Noes,  81 ;  Majority,  38. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

September  19,  1831. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
English  Reform  bill  be  read. 

The  motion  being  agreed  to,  the  order  of  the  day  was  read. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were: — Ayes,  113;  Noes,  58;  Majority,  55. 

[So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  division,  that  about  eighty  members,  amongst 
whom  was  Sir  Robert  Peel,  were  shut  out.  Their  entering  the  House  immediately 
after  the  motion  was  disposed  of,  occasioned  considerable  laughter]. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  proposed  the  following  clause,  to  be  added  by  way  of 
rider  to  the  bill :  "And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  a  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament 
shall  take  place  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  before  both  Houses  of  parliament 
shall  have  voted  addresses  to  his  Majesty,  praying  his  Majesty  to  issue  his  royal 
proclamations  as  herein  before  mentioned,  in  such  cases  such  persons  only  as  would 
have  been  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  a  new  parliament 
in  case  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  such  election,  and 
the  proceedings  at  all  such  elections  shall  be  regulated  and  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed;  but  ifa  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament 
shall  take  place  after  both  Houses  of  parliament  shall  have  voted  such  addresses  as 
aforesaid,  and  before  the  last  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1 832,  in  such  case  such  per- 
sons only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  a  new  par- 
liament, for  any  county,  part,  riding,  or  division  of  a  county,  city,  or  borough,  as 
would  have  been  entitled  to  be  inserted  in  the  respective  lists  of  voters  for  the  same, 
directed  to  be  made  under  this  act,  if  the  day  of  election  had  been  the  day  for  making 
out  such  respective  lists;  and  such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  such  election, 
although  they  may  not  be  registered  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any 
thing  herein  contained  notwithstanding ;  and  the  polling  at  such  election  for  any 
county,  or  part,  riding  or  division  of  a  county,  may  be  continued  for  fifteen  days, 
and  the  polling  at  such  election  for  any  city  or  borough,  may  be  continued  for  eight 
days,  any  thing  herein  contained  notwithstanding." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  one  or  two  objec- 
tions whicli  struck  him  to  the  present  clause.  That  such  a  clause  was  necessary  he 
was  ready  to  declare,  but  that  the  present  one  met  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  he 
could  not  so  readily  admit.  In  the  first  place,  it  struck  him  that  it  placed,  on  the 
chance  of  a  refusal  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  concur  in  a  proposal  made  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  actual  nullifying  of  the  operation  of  the  bill  altogether.  For  what 
did  the  clause  propose  ?  That  if  a  dissolution  take  place  before  "both"  Houses  shall 
have  agreed  to  a  specific  address,  to  be  founded  on  the  report  of  the  district-division 
Oommissioners,  such  and  such  things  shall  take  place.  Now,  suppose  the  House  of 
Lords  should  not  approve  of  this  report,  and  therefore  should  withhold  its  assent 
from  the  proposition  for  an  address,  was  it  not  plain  that  for  every  practical  purpose 
the  bill  would  be  negatived  ?  Now,  this  objection  was  not  met  by  the  present  clause, 
which,  indeed,  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  "  both  Houses"  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  sanction  the  report  of  the  Commissioners.  It  was  true,  he  was  ready  to 
admit,  the  chance  of  their  disagreeing  was  very  remote — that  the  difficulty  which 
he  was  pointing  at  was  very  improbable;  but  still  it  was  possible,  and  if  it  occurred 
would  be  fatal  to  the  bill,  supposing  the  general  measure  to  have  been  in  the  mean 
time  approved  of  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  that  objection  were  not  conquered. 
The  second  objection  was  of  still  more  force.  The  clause  provided,  that  after  the 
"  last  day  of  April,  1832,"  should  a  dissolution  take  place,  either  by  a  demise  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  that  the  right  of  voting  shall  be  just  as  if 
the  bill  had  passed  into  a  law.  Look  to  the  results  of  such  an  arrangement.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  they  would  have  neither  the  votes  under  the  existing  system, 
nor  the  constituency  which  the  bill  was  intended  to  provide,  but  would  be  placed  in 
this  strange  position — that  they  would  be  obliged  to  receive  the  vote  of  every  man 
who  presented  himself,  and  said  he  rented  a  £10  house.  The  bill  provided,  that 
a  strict  registracy,  with  a  very  complex  machinery,  should  be  preliminary  to  the  right 
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of  votinf^;  tliat,  in  fact,  no  man  could  be  entered  on  the  list  of  voters  wlio  had  not 
been  duly  registered,  and  undergone  every  proper  scrutiny,  as  to  his  qimlifications, 
before  the  registering  officers.  But  the  clause  was  founded  on  the  fact,  that  no  such 
registry  had  taken  place :  that  was  an  extraordinary  state,  and  any  person  might 
vote,  whether  he  v.^ere  registered  or  not.  One  right  of  voting  was  by  occupancy;  and 
if  the  votes  were  not  registered,  how  could  it  be  known  that  the  claimants  actually 
had  such  a  right?  The  supposition  was,  that  no  registering  of  the  new  votes  had 
taken  place  which  would  create  difficulty,  and  there  could  be  no  enquiry  whatever  as 
to  the  vahdity  of  the  claims.  Every  man  who  supposed  he  inhabited  a  house  of  ^10 
rent,  or  which  would  be  assessed  to  the  poor-rates,  would  claim  a  right  to  vote.  He 
would  tender  his  vote,  and  there  would  be  no  means  of  controlling  or  refusing  him, 
and  no  means  of  checking  his  assertion  that  he  lived  in  a  house  rated  at  ,£10.  All 
enquiry,  then,  would  be  set  aside,  and  every  person  who  brought  forward  a  claim 
must  be  allowed  to  vote.  Admitting  the  necessity  of  some  provision  like  the  present 
clause,  he  could  not  support  it,  because  he  considered  the  first  part  of  it  as  very 
clumsy,  and  the  latter  part  of  it  as  very  objectionable. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the  bill  by  way  of  rider. 

Septembek  21,  1831. 

The  Order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  upon  the  third  reading 
of  the  English  Reform  bill  having  been  read, — 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  denied  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  suspend  the  issuing  of  writs  to  all  places  enumerated  in  schedule  A,  and  concluded 
by  moving  as  an  amendment  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

The  Speaker  having  put  the  amendment  from  the  chair, — 

Mr.  Crampton  ofl'ered  some  remarks  by  way  of  explanation,  and  was  followed  by 
Lord  Althorp,  who  said  it  was  a  most  unusual  course,  and  almost  directly  at  variance 
with  the  usages  of  that  House,  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  debate  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  upon  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  give  an  explanation  of  any  point  upon  which 
any  hon.  member  might  conceive  certain  opinions  to  have  been  propounded. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  now  appeared  that  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  the  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  was  not  in  unison  with  that  of  the  noble 
lord  who  held  the  principal  place  in  his  Majesty's  government  in  that  House,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  noble  lord  considered  the  doctrine  to  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  referred,  an  unconstitutional  doctrine.  Whether  it  were  strictly  legal  the 
noble  lord  did  not  take  upon  him  to  say.  Biit,  when  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown 
in  that  House  declared,  that  the  maxims  advanced  could  not  be  defended  as  consti- 
tutional, he  conceived  that  the  object  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was  answered,  and 
that  he  might  very  well,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  withdraw  his  motion. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  complained  of  the  unkindness  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend.  Why,  undoubtedly,  all  motions  referring  to  the  opinions  of  individuals 
might  have  an  air  of  unkindness;  but  could  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  suppose, 
that  any  thing  but  a  paramount  sense  of  duty  had  induced  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  to  bring  the  matter  forward?  He  admitted  that,  generally  speaking,  it  was 
not  usual  to  make  the  members  of  a  government  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  their 
subordinates.  But  this  was  a  question  of  prerogative,  and  one  upon  which  the 
ministers  themselves  would  be  the  legitimate  advisers  of  the  Crown.  When  he  heard 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in  the  second  version  of  his  opinion,  declare,  that 
the  Crown  had  the  power,  in  concurrence  with  the  House  of  Commons,  to  suspend 
the  writ  for  any  place  it  pleased,  he  could  not  help  saying,  that  if  such  were  consti- 
tutional doctrine,  they  held  every  right  and  every  privilege,  however  important,  at 
mere  sufiFerance.  But  let  the  House  not  proceed  further  in  an  interruption  of  the 
great  question  before  it.  He  thought  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  done  what 
was  perfectly  just  and  proper,  in  eliciting  the  declaration  which  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  lord,  and,  that  declaration  having  been  made,  the  necessity  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend's  motion,  and  of  any  further  discussion  upon  it,  were  prevented. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  ultimately  withdrew  his  motion. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  debate,  Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  to  the  following  effect: — 

Sir — At  this  late  hour,  in  this  exhausted  state  of  the  House,  and  exhausted  state 
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bf  the  debate,  I  will,  if  the  House  will  lend  me  its  attention,  dismiss  the  notice  of 
every  subordinate  and  extrinsic  topic,  and  proceed  at  once,  without  a  laboured 
preface  or  superfluous  apology,  which  only  consume  time,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  capital  and  paramount  interests  that  are  involved  in  this  discussion,  I  pass 
by  the  exciting  topics  of  the  French  revolution — I  say  not  a  word  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill — they  have  been  treated  already  with  consummate  ability;  and 
of  all  the  objections  which  I  have  to  this  measure,  the  smallest  of  them  is — that 
it  is  impracticable.  One  preliminary  observation  I  must  make,  in  response  to  the 
sentiments  declared  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  If  in  this  debate,  from 
this  side  of  the  House  vehement  or  angry  expressions  have  been  occasionally  used, 
they  have  been  used  without  the  desire  to  inflict  pain  on  the  feelings  of  our  oppo- 
nents, and  if  that  pain  has  been  felt,  it  is  now  shared  by  him  who  gave  it.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  attacks  of  at  alia  personal  nature  have  been  made  upon  us,  they 
are  now  buried  in  that  oblivion  which  extends,  we  trust,  over  our  own  casual 
warmth  or  intemperance. 

I  proceed  at  once  to  those  two  great  questions  which  throw  all  others  into  the 
shade.  First,  what  are  the  motives  for  making  the  greatest  practical  change  that 
was  ever  deliberately  made  in  the  constitution  of  any  country;  and  secondly, 
what  are  the  prospects  of  real  and  substantial  good  to  be  effected  by  that  change? 
When  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp)  told  us  that  he  was  about  to  make  a 
speech  of  more  than  ordinary  length,  I  did  think,  notwithstanding  all  our  past 
disappointments,  that  the  time  was  at  length  arrived  when  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment would  give  us  some  satisfactory  explanation  on  these  heads — that,  instead 
of  merely  repeating,  that  we  must  pass  the  Reform  Bill — that  the  people  require  it 
— that  we  must  yield  to  their  wishes — I  did  expect  to  hear,  even  at  this  eleventh 
hour,  first,  a  calm  exposition  of  the  practical  evils  and  grievances  endured  by  the 
people  of  England;  next,  a  demonstration  that  those  evils  and  grievances,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  so  established,  were  fairly  attributable  to  defects  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  government;  and  lastly,  that  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
the  projected  change  in  the  constitution  would  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and 
redress  for  the  grievance.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  kind  from  the  noble  lord. 
His  speech  was  little  more  than  a  desultory  answer  to  cavils  and  objections  that  have 
been  made  to  the  details  of  the  bill. 

The  noble  lord  says,  the  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  country — 
that  it  leaves  untouched  the  sovereign  authority,  and  the  functions  of  the  House 
of  Lords;  and  he  consoles  us  by  telling  us  that,  after  the  bill  has  passed,  we  shall 
have,  as  we  had  befAre,  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons.  But  what 
avails  it  to  retain  the  name  and  the  form,  if  the  essence  and  the  substance  be  lost? 
Will  the  Crown,  will  the  House  of  Lords,  continue  to  possess  the  legitimate  inde- 
pendent authority  which  the  constitution  assigns  to  them?  If  they  will  not,  they 
become  unsubstantial  pageants,  unreal  mockeries,  that  serve  no  purpose  but  the 
purpose  of  delusion.  The  names  and  the  forms  are  to  be  retained!  And  when  was 
it  that  power  was  usurped — whether  that  usurpation  was  effected  through  the  am- 
bition of  single  men,  of  oligarchies,  or  of  popular  assemblies — when  was  it  that 
names  and  forms  were  not  retained?  And  for  what  purpose?  Why,  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  encroachment,  to  avoid  too  violent  a  shock  to  the  prejudices  and 
feelings  of  the  governed — to  pay  a  dishonest  homage  to  those  instincts  of  our 
nature,  which  rally  round  ancient  institutions,  involuntary  and  unreasoning  affec- 
tions. What  tyrant  in  ancient  history — what  successful  soldier  in  modern  times— 
what  democratic  body,  aiming  at  the  monopoly  of  power,  has  been  foolish 
enough  to  neglect  the  outward  observance  of  these  politic  decencies?  Not  Crom- 
well—not Buonaparte — not  the  popular  assembly  in  Fraiixje  that  framed  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791.  That  assembly  professed  their  respect  for  monarchy,  and  their 
devotion  to  the  person  of  their  king,  and  while  they  did  this — 

'•■  Upon  his  head  they  put  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  placed  a  barren  sceptre  in  his  gripe ;" 

thus  mocking  him  with  the  emblems  of  a  power,  the  substance  and  reality  of  which 
were  transferred  to  themselves.  This  bill  does  not  violate  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution— I  admit  it,  but  I  assert,  that  wl.ile  it  respects  those  forms,  it  destroys  the 
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balance  of  opposing,  but  not  hostile,  powers :  it  is  a  sudden  and  violent  transfer  of 
an  authority,  which  has  hitherto  been  shared  by  all  orders  of  the  State  in  just 
proportions,  exclusively  to  one.  In  short,  all  its  tendencies  are,  to  substitute,  for  a 
mixed  form  of  government,  a  pure  unmitigated  democracy.  It  may  be  said,  and 
said  with  truth,  that  it  is  easy  to  assert  this,  as  it  is  easy  to  deny  it,  and  that  mere 
gratuitous  assertion,  unaccompanied  by  proof,  is  worth  nothing.^  Proof  we  cannot 
have— we  cannot  demonstrate  the  future  consequences  of  new  institutions — or  of 
changes  in  those  that  exist;  but  this  at  least  cannot  be  denied— that  all  great  changes 
in  government  are  of  uncertain  issue— that  the  tendency  of  popular  assemblies, 
in  an  equal  degree  at  least  with  other  depositories  of  power,  is  to  increase 
their  own  authority,  and  that  the  facilities  for  that  increase  are  peculiarly 
great.  And  it  does,  in  my  opinion,  admit  of  clear  and  unquestionable  proof— that 
the  effect  of  this  bill  is,  to  make  a  most  extensive  change  in  the  whole  system  of 
government — first,  by  a  positive  addition  to  democratic  influence — and,  secondly, 
by  a  removal  of  those  checks  by  which  such  influence  has  been  hitherto  balanced 
and  controlled.  What  is  the  character  of  the  change  we  are  about  to  make?  It 
is  not  a  change  limited  by  the  necessity  of  the  case;  we  are  not  content  with  the 
destruction  of  nomination  boroughs,  but  we  act  as  if  we  were  seeking  pretences  for 
wauton  innovations — as  if  we  preferred  change,  not  for  the  good  it  effected,  but 
for  the  principle  it  established.  Granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  nomination 
boroughs  must  be  disfranchised — but  why  alter  the  constituency  of  every  county, 
every  city,  every  borough,  without  exception,  in  the  United  Kingdom?  Why 
enact  that  the  ancient  boundaries  and  limits  of  almost  every  place  must  be  changed ; 
and  why  give  authority  to  a  score  of  roving  commissioners  to  make  that  change 
in  every  place,  if  they  shall  so  think  fit?  These  unnecessary  innovations,  not 
required  by  any  principle  of  the  bill,  make  of  themselves,  quite  independently  of 
their  practical  operation,  a  change  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  people:  they 
sow  the  seeds  of  perpetual  restlessness;  and  they  involve  the  certain  consequence 
— that  this  cannot  be  a  final  measure. 

This  bill,  I  repeat,  gives  an  enormous  exercise  to  democratic  influence.  It  does 
this  by  the  character  of  the  constituency  it  establishes,  and  by  the  removal  of  every 
existing  check  on  popular  passion,  without  the  substitution  of  any  equivalent 
control.  We  double  the  weight  in  one  scale,  and  as  if  that  were  not  suthcient  to 
destroy  the  equilibrium,  we  make  a  corresponding  deduction  from  the  other.  The 
constituency  of  towns  is  to  consist  of  £10  householders.  Objections  have  been 
made  to  this  right  of  voting  on  account  of  its  uniformity.  It  certainly  is  not  uni- 
form. You  take  an  absurd  test  of  property  and  intelligence,  and  you  just  invert 
the  principle  on  which  it  should  be  applied.  In  the  small  town,  where  a  general 
right  of  voting  might  be  exercised  with  comparative  safety,  you  limit  the  right.  In 
the  small  town,  house-rent  is  low;  weekly  tenancies  scarcely  are  known;  and  many 
a  respectable  and  intelligent  man  occupies  a  house  which  is  neither  rated  nor  valued 
at  £10.  But  in  the  large,  overgrown,  manufacturing  town,  there,  where  you  might 
with  ease  have  constituted  a  very  numerous,  and  at  the  same  time  a  respectable  and 
intelligent  constituency — there,  where  house-rent  is  high,  where  the  worst  part  of  the 
press  has  the  greatest  influence — where  there  is  the  facility  for  clubs  and  combinations 
— there  you  overbear  the  weight  of  education  and  property,  by  admitting  to  the  right 
of  voting  every  mechanic  who  may  pay  3s.  10(/.  a  week  for  his  habitation.  This  very 
man,  who  has  so  little  substance  that  his  landlord  will  not  trust  him  with  longer  than 
a  weekly  occupation,  whom  the  magistrates  will  not  accept  as  bail  because  they 
do  not  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  resident  householder,  is  to  have  a  privilege, 
which  numbers  and  combination  will  make  an  exclusive  one.  I  will  do  the  govern- 
ment the  justice  to  admit,  that  they  saw  the  danger  of  their  own  enactment;  they 
tried  to  retract — they  made  the  effort  to  exclude  the  weekly  tenant — but  they  were 
soon  rebuked  by  a  higher  power;  were  made  to  apologise  for  their  inadvertence, 
and  compelled  to  restore  the  weekly  qualification,  notwithstanding  their  admission 
of  its  danger. 

Having,  by  the  right  of  voting  thus  established,  given  almost  a  predominant 
weight  to  democracy,  you  studiously  exclude,  at  the  same  time,  every  counter- 
vailing influence.  In  estimating  the  reduction  of  that  influence,  you  must  not 
look  to  this  bill  alone,  but  must  consider  the  effect  of  those  other  bills  which  are 
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to  change  the  system  of  representation  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  Ireland  that 
system,  as  originally  founded,  did  not  overlook  the  necessity  of  guarding  by 
special  precautions  the  interests  of  property,  aud  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  opposed  to  numbers,  and  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  majority.  So 
modified,  that  system  did  operate,  in  some  degree,  as  a  practical  check  upon  demo- 
cratic influence  generally.  That  system,  though  the  absolute  necessity  of  new  pre- 
cautions was  admitted  three  years  since — was  admitted  almost  as  a  condition  of  the 
removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities — is  now  to  be  totally  abandoned.  The 
Scotch  representation  is  to  be  changed ;  it,  too,  was  a  practical  check  upon  demo- 
cratic influence.  I  say  not  whether  it  was  a  check  wisely  contrived — I  do  not  con- 
tend that  it  must  be  necessarily  continued  because  it  served  that  purpose — I  only 
assert  the  fact,  that  it  did  operate  in  the  manner  I  have  described;  and  that  the 
removal  of  that  check,  without  the  substitution  of  an  equivalent,  increases  the  power 
on  which  it  established  a  certain  degree  of  control. 

The  influence  that  was  exercised  by  peers,  not  as  peers,  but  as  possessors  of 
property,  through  the  nomination  boroughs,  is  to  be  utterly  annihilated.  So  rapid 
is  the  progress  of  the  principles  to  which  this  bill  is  subservient,  that  doctrines  that 
were  repudiated  at  the  commencement  of  this  discussion  are  now  openly  maintain- 
ed. It  was  said  at  first,  that  all  that  was  sought  was  to  destroy  the  illegitimate 
authority  exercised  by  the  House  of  Peers.  It  was  then  contended,  that  by  the 
original  theory  of  the  constitution,  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly independent — that  all  influence  exercised  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  House 
ought  to  be  carefully  excluded — and  the  express  reason  given  for  this  exclusion  was, 
that  the  Lords  had  a  co-ordinate  authority  with  ourselves.  But  now  a  new  doctrine 
is  maintained — a  doctrine  extending  far  beyond  the  present  case — which  teaches  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  they,  like  ourselves,  must  conform  to  the  popular  will — that 
they  hold  no  independent  authority — or  at  least,  that  if  they  dare  to  exercise  it, 
it  is  exercised  at  the  peril  of  their  order;  and  it  was  reserved  for  this  night  to  hear, 
and  to  hear  from  an  officer  of  the  government — from  a  sworn  legal  adviser 
of  the  Crown — that  there  is  not  only  a  power,  but  a  strict  legal  and  constitutional 
right,  to  legislate  without  the  intervention  of  the  Lords.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
manifest  incredulity  of  a  great  portion  of  the  House.  They  did  not  hear  the  speech 
of  the  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  and  they  certainly  will  not  believe,  without 
having  heard  it,  as  we  did,  that  the  law-oflicer  of  the  Crown  maintained,  that  if 
it  should  please  the  House  of  Commons  to  address  the  Crown  to  omit  the  writ  of 
election  to  any  number  of  places  specified  in  the  address,  the  Crown  would  be  au- 
thorized, without  reference  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  omit  the  writ,  and  thus  remodel 
the  House  of  Commons  at  his  own  discretion.  One  exception  from  its  principle  the 
Solicitor-general  did  make,  but  that  exception  was  limited  to  Milborne  Port — the 
nomination  borough  which  he  himself  represents.  His  doctrine  was,  I  admit,  utterly 
disavowed  and  repudiated  by  his  colleagues — but  what  must  be  the  change  already 
made  in  the  temper  of  men's  minds,  and  their  views  of  the  constitution,  when  a 
learned  and  estimable  man,  specially  selected  to  advise  the  Crown  on  questions  of 
constitutional  doctrine  and  prerogative,  can  gravely  and  deliberately  maintain,  in 
spite  of  statute  laws  to  the  contrary,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  cipher,  and  that 
we  and  our  constituents,  if  we  should  displease  a  majority  of  this  House,  incur  the 
risk  of  perpetual  disfranchisement  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign! 

There  remains,  as  a  check  upon  democratic  influence,  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 
That  influence  is  already  so  diminished,  as  far  as  patronage  is  concerned,  that  it 
scarcely  tells  in  the  scale.  Even  the  prerogative  of  the  choice  of  its  own  ministers, 
though  nominally  left  to  the  Crown,  is  confined  by  this  bill  within  the  narrowest 
limits.  The  Crown  will  not  be  able  to  appoint  to  high  office  any  man  who  may 
maintain  an  unpopular  opinion — who  may  shrink  from  the  trouble  Or  expense  of  a 
contested  election — who  may  despise  the  arts  by  which  popular  favour  is  frequently 
acquired — or  may  dislike  the  exhibition  of  a  hustings.  The  single  circumstance 
that  you  make  every  election,  without  exception,  a  popular  election,  has  a  tendency 
to  affect  the  practical  working  of  the  government,  and  to  diminish  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  in  respect  to  the  choice  of  its  ministers,  in  a  degree,  the  amount  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  calculate. 

Here  I  close  this  part  of  my  argument,  the  object  of  which  has  been  to  show,  that 
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the  substantial  change  made  in  the  constitution  of  this  country,  whatever  deference 
there  may  be  to  forms,  is  one  of  immense  and  perilous  extent — that  it  is  a  change 
entirely  in  favour  of  democratic  influence,  eflected  by  the  double  operation  of  positive 
addition  to  that  influence  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  removal  of  all  opposing  and  coun- 
terbalancing power  on  the  other. 

Surely  there  is  tremendous  hazard  in  this  change — why  do  we  incur  it?  Give  us 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  we  are  justified  in  making  this  great  experiment- 
that  there  are  some  evils,  felt  or  impending,  from  which  we  shall  escape— some  good, 
some  real  and  substantial  good,  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  attain.  To  repeat 
to  us  nio-ht  after  night,  that  the  people  demand  this  change,  and  that,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  it  must  be  made,  is  any  thing  but  satisfactory  to  a  rational  and  dispas- 
sionate mind.  We  are  here  to  consult  the  interests,  and  not  to  obey  the  will  of  the 
people,  if  we  honestly  believe  that  that  will  conflicts  with  those  interests.  It  is  to 
invert  the  relation  of  the  people  to  their  representatives,  if  we  are  to  exclude  all 
exercise  of  our  unfettered  judgment,  all  calculation  of  probable  consequences,  and  to 
yield  without  resistance,  and  against  our  reason,  to  the  prevailing— perhaps  the 
temporary^current  of  popular  feeling.  If  the  object  sought  were  a  definite  one — 
if  we  could  estimate  the  just  extent  and  value  of  the  concession— we  might  have  the 
less  reluctance  to  the  grant;  but  we  fear  that  our  first  advance  will  be  on  a  declivity, 
that  our  first-resting-place  will  not  be  a  secure  one;  we  fear,  that  the  prophecies  of 
good  may  not  be  realized,  that  we  may  have  to  contend  hereafter  with  the  suggestions 
of  defeated  hopes  and  mortified  pride,  unwilling  to  admit  an  error,  too  prone  to 
attribute  failure  not  to  the  extent,  but  to  the  limited  character  of  the  first  innovation ; 
and  to  insist  on  the  progress  of  the  mouvement,  as  indispensable  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  object.  Where  is  the  madman  that  would  refuse  compliance  with  these 
demands  of  the  people,  on  any  ground  of  private  interest — of  the  loss  of  borough 
influence  by  this  peer  or  that  great  proprietor — on  any  ground,  in  short,  but  the 
honest  one,  of  rational  doubt,  whether  the  change  required  is  for  the  general  and 
permanent  good?  If  that  doubt  be  sincerely  entertained,  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
resolved  by  the  vain  repetition,  "  The  people  will  have  the  bill,  and  you  must  pass 
it." 

I  propose  to  review  those  arguments  in  favour  of  this  measure  which  have  been 
mainly  relied  on  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate.  They  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  one  speech,  the  speech  of  the  member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Macaulay),  who 
felt  that,  for  decency's  sake,  something  more  was  wanting  than  a  mere  appeal  to 
the  number  of  petitions,  and  the  general  demand  for  the  bill — and  who,  from  his 
acuteness  and  eloquence,  was  wisely  selected  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

One  hon.  gentleman  who  preceded  him  (Mr.  Hawkins,  member  for  Tavistock), 
made  an  observation  which  I  will  notice  before  I  examine  the  argument  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Calne.  He  said,  in  a  speech  which,  by  the  way,  coming  as  it  did  from  a 
man  of  great  ability,  and  therefore  considerable  authority,  was  an  example  of  elo- 
quence which  I  hope  will  not  captivate  the  reformed  parliament.  The  age  of  con- 
cocted witticisms  is  past,  time  is  too  precious  for  laboured  antitheses,  and  long  strings 
of  elaborate  and  frigid  conceits.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  profuse  in  his  attacks  upon 
us;  we  do  not  deprecate  his  wrath,  we  only  entreat  him  to  visit  us  with  some  more 
intelligible  and  less  tiresome  infliction. 

The  hon.  gentleman  argues  that  there  are  anomalies  in  the  present  system  of 
representation,  which  are  revolting  to  reason  and  good  sense;  that  there  may,  he 
admits,  be  anomalies  in  the  new  system;  but  as  they  are  fewer  in  amount,  and  less 
in  extent,  than  those  discoverable  in  the  old,  therefore  we  who  cling  to  the  old  have 
no  right,  on  the  score  of  anomaly  at  least,  to  object  to  the  new. 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  system  of  government,  no  institution,  must 
necessarily  be  condemned  on  account  of  apparent  or  even  actual  anomalies.  A 
mixed  government  is  an  anomaly  in  the  eye  of  him  who  is  a  professed  admirer  either  of 
absolute  monarchy  or  a  pure  democracy.  A  mixed  government  implies  the  neces- 
sity of  mutual  checks  and  controls  on  opposing  elements.  The  check  and  control, 
abstractedly  viewed,  may  be,  and  probably  is,  an  anomaly;  but  viewed  with  refer- 
ence to  its  object — to  its  influence  on  the  general  working  of  the  system  of  which  it 
is  a  part — it  may  not  be  open  to  condemnation — nay,  so  far  from  it,  it  may  be  an 
inherent  part  of  the  system,  and  an  indispensable  cocdition  to  its  successful  opera- 
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tion.  The  more  complicated  the  system,  the  more  mixed  the  relations  whicli  enter 
into  the  frame  of  it,  the  more  caution  is  necessary  in  determining  the  real  character 
and  value  of  apparent  anomalies.  In  the  case  of  simple  institutions — the  existence 
of  very  striking  anomalies — of  objections,  which  would  appear  d  priori  to  be  insu- 
perable— is  any  thing  but  an  argument  for  their  destruction,  nay,  the  very  anomaly 
itself  is  sometimes  of  the  essence  of  the  institution.  Not  an  hour  since,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  declared  his  admiration  for  the  trial  by  jury,  and  was  indig- 
nant with  some  one  who  doubted  the  love  and  ven-eration  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  for  that  process  of  judicature.  And  are  there  no  anomalies  in  the  trial  by 
jury?  Conceive  the  case  of  an  educated  and  intelligent  man,  versed  in  the  principles 
of -jurisprudence,  but  knowing  nothing  of  their  practical  application  to  any  state  of 
society.  Tell  him  there  is  a  country,  in  Avhich  every  question  of  life  and  death — of 
all  heavy  penal  afflictions — of  almost-all  controversies  about  property  and  civil  rights 
— must  be  determined  by  twelve  men  selected  by  chance,  each  of  whom  calls  his 
God  to  witness  that  he  will  give  his  verdict  according  to  the  evidence.  Tell  him, 
that  in  that  country  the  twelve  men,  so  constituted  judges,  must  be  unanimous,  that 
no  sentence  can  be  inflicted,  no  right  decided  without  it,  and  that  the  mode  of  bring- 
ing about  unanimity  is  by  the  process  of  confinement  and  starvation  of  the  judges. 
Will  he  believe  that  this  is  the  system  extolled  by  the  noble  lord  as  perfect  in  prac- 
tice, and  endeared  to  a  civilized  and  enlightened  people  by  the  actual  experience  of 
its  result?  Is  hereditary  monarchy  no  anomaly?  "  Of  all  forms  of  government," 
observes  Gibbon,  "  it  presents  the  fairest  scope  for  ridicule.  You  cannot  relate,"  he 
says,  "  without  an  indignant  smile,  that,  in  a  country  teeming  with  the  bravest  war- 
riors and  wisest  statesmen,  the  government  of  a  nation  descends  to  an  infant  in  a  cra- 
dle. But,"  he  adds,  "  our  more  serious  thoughts  will  respect  a  useful  prejudice  that 
establishes  a  rule  of  succession  independent  of  the  passions  of  mankind ;  and  expe- 
rience overturns  those  airy  fabrics  of  government,  devi.'ed  in  the  cool  shade  of  retire- 
ment, which  confer  the  sceptre  on  the  most  worthy,  by  the  free  and  incorrupt  suffrage 
of  the  whole  community."  It  is  clear,  too,  that  an  hereditary  aristocracy  must  share 
the  fate  of  hereditary  monarchy,  if  mere  anomaly  and  speculation,  apart  from  expe- 
rience, were  to  be  decisive  of  the  question  of  their  existence. 

But,  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  there  are  anomalies  in  the  old  system,  why  may 
not  there  be  anomalies  in  the  new?  There  may;  but  we  require  a  reason  for  them, 
and  we  require  it  the  more,  if  the  anomalies  admitted  into  the  new  system  are  at 
variance  with  its  own  principles.  There  is  this  distinction  between  them  and  the 
old.  They  have  no  prescription  to  plead  in  their  favour — they  must  rest  for  their 
defence  on  reason,  and  reason  alone;  they  have  no  hold  on  the  feelings  and  affections 
of  the  heart ;  they  have  derived  no  charm  from  the  mellowing  hand  of  time.  The 
anomalies  of  antiquity  are  to  the  anomalies  of  yesterday  what  the  hereditary  honours 
of  a  Russell  or  a  Howard  would  be  to  mine,  were  I  to  present  myself  to  the  House 
of  Lords  with  a  new  patent  of  peerage — the  reward  or  the  condition  of  my  support 
of  this  bill  of  reform. 

I  return  to  the  argument  of  the  hon.  member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Macaulay).  He 
says,  and  says  justly,  that  we  must  not  denounce  the  reform  bill  because  it  cannot 
fulfil  extravagant  expectations  of  good  to  be  derived  from  it.  Hessays,  there  is  much 
evil  and  much  distress  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  political  institutions — that 
government  has  no  power  in  these  days  to  feed  the  hungry  with  miraculous  supplies 
from  heaven — and  that  we  must  submit  with  patience  to  privations  and  disorders  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy.  But  if  all  this  is  true  of  the  reform  bill,  it  is  true  of  the 
present  constitution.  There  is  evil — notorious  and  admitted  evil — but  the  question 
is,  not  whether  it  exists,  but  what  is  the  proportion  in  which  it  can  be  fairly  imputed 
to  defects  in  the  system  of  representation,  and  what  is  the  prospect  that  reform  in  the 
representation  will  be  the  cure  for  it?  The  hon.  gentleman  has  attempted  to  solve 
this,  by  far  the  most  important  problem.  He  has  not  contented  himself,  as  many 
others  have  done,  with  the  mere  argument — "  The  people  will  have  the  bill,  -and 
therefore  it  must  be  passed;  there  are  anomalies,  and  therefore  they  must  be  removed;" 
but  he  has  attempted  to  show,  that  there  are  actual  evils  and  grievances  resulting 
from  the  present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  reform  is  the 
proper  remedy  for  them.  Now,  there  is  satisfaction  in  reasoning  with  an  opponent 
who  takes  this  as  the  true  ground  of  defence  of  the  bill;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  is 
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fairly  entitled  to  demand,  either  an  answer  to  his  arguments,  or  the  admission  that 
they  are  well  founded.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  his  list  of  practical  evils,  and  examine 
whether  they  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  want  of  reform,  and  whether  they  are 
likely  to  be  removed  by  the  grant  of  it. 

First,  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  what  we  desire  is  that  there  shall  be  an  open  field 
for  the  exertions  of  industry,  facility  for  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  security 
for  the  enjoyment  of  it  when  accumulated.  Now,  I  never  heard  it  denied,  that,  under 
the  institutions  by  which  this  country  has  been  long  governed,  there  existed,  and  in  a 
very  marked  degree,  that  facility  and  that  security.  There  have  been  complaints  of 
too  rapid  accumulation;  of  too  great  a  monopoly  of  wealth;  but  I  never  heard  the 
complaint,  that  there  was  any  obstruction  to  the  most  successful  development  of 
industry.  As  for  the  security  of  property,  there  seems  to  have  been  in  the  past  times 
at  least,  as  much  confidence  on  that  head  as  there  is  likely  hereafter  to  be,  should 
the  present  bill  pass  into  a  law. 

The  hon.  gentleman  then  complains  of  monopolies,  and  says  a  reformed  parliament 
will  ensure  the  destruction  of  all  monopolies,  and  the  establishment  of  free-trade,  and 
the  removal  of  commercial  restrictions.  Why,  Sir,  of  all  the  measures  that  for  the 
last  ten  years  have  occupied  the  unreforraed  House  of  Commons,  these  have  been 
the  most  prominent.  They  have  been  brought  forward,  and  have  been  completed 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  those  who  were  hostile  to  reform.  There  has  been 
opposition,  no  doubt,  strenuous  opposition  to  the  progress  of  some  of  the  measures 
that  were  founded  on  the  principle  of  commercial  freedom.  When  Mr.  Huskisson 
proposed  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the  silk  manufacture,  he  was  encountered  by 
the  most  vehement  opposition;  and  I  well  recollect  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Canning, 
which  inflicted  on  one  of  his  opponents  a  memorable  castigation,  and  which  com- 
pared the  spirit  in  which  that  opponent  acted,  to  the  same  hostility  to  all  improvement 
which  dictated  the  persecution  of  Galileo,  and  worked  the  downfall  of  Turgot.  But 
who  was  the  opponent?  Was  he  an  anti-reformer?  No,  but  a  strenuous  parliamen- 
tary reformer — the  gentleman  (Mr.  John  Williams)  who,  only  last  night,  made  a 
very  vehement  and  able  speech  in  favour  of  this  very  bill.  There  seems  then  no  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  support  of  reform  and  the  support  of  liberal  principles  of 
commercial  policy.  L  with  many  other  persons  hostile  to  reform,  have  supported 
those  principles — I  still  adhere  to  them — unshaken  in  my  support  of  them.  But, 
suppose  they  have  not  been  carried  far  enough — suppose  the  crying  evil  under  which 
this  country  is  now  suffering  is  the  want  of  free-trade — let  me  ask,  is  that  the  pre- 
vailing opinion?  Is  the  public  outcry  just  at  present  for  more  free- trade?  Does 
the  learned  gentleman  really  think  that  the  new  constituency  of  ^10  householders, 
is  precisely  the  class  which  will  insist  on  the  free  importation  of  foreign  manufactures? 
Will  he  enquire  from  the  glove-makers  of  Worcester,  or  the  ribbon-weavers  of  Coven- 
try, or  the  persons  employed  in  any  other  manufacture  in  any  other  town,  whether 
they  attribute  the  dtilness  of  trade,  the  lowness  of  wages,  or  any  one  of  the  privations 
■which  they  may  occasionally  suffer,  to  the  want  of  more  free-trade?  In  this  case 
then,  first,  I  deny  the  existence  of  the  evil;  and  secondly,  if  it  exist,  I  deny  that 
reform  will  ensure  the  remedy. 

The  next  grievance  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  referred,  is  the  want  of  enlightened 
legislation  generally.  He  laments  over  the  indisposition  of  parliament  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  complains  that  the 
penal  laws,  and  the  laws  for  the  security  of  property,  are  not  founded  on  enlarged 
principles  of  jurisprudence.  Now,  on  this  head,  I  have  some  comfort  to  offer  the 
learned  gentleman.  The  last  time  he  spoke  he  was  haunted  by  the  apparition  of 
fines  and  recoveries.  That  ghost  is  laid — for  in  this  unreformed  House  of  Commons, 
a  bill  has  been  brought  in  with  very  general  assent,  by  the  member  for  Stafford,  in 
which  fines  and  recoveries  are  treated  without  the  slightest  ceremony.  And  where. 
Sir,  are  the  obstructions  at  present  to  the  enlarged  and  enlightened  legislation  which 
the  learned  gentleman  calls  for?  It  ought  surely  to  originate  with  the  king's  go- 
vernment. They  command  a  large  majority  in  this  House;  and  the  same  men  who 
support  them  on  reform,  will  no  doubt  support  them  in  any  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  law.  If  there  has  been  delay  in  the  introduction  of  them,  the 
fault  rests  not  with  the  House  of  Commons,  but  with  the  government.  It  may  be 
said,  and  said  with  truth,  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  so  occupied  with 
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reform,  that  there  has  been  no  time  for  the  consideration  of  such  measures  here.  But 
the  House  of  Lords  has  not  been  overburthened  with  labour.  There  the  government 
had  an  open  field  for  their  philosophic  and  benevolent  exertions — there  they  might 
have  easily  and  conveniently  originated  those  great  schemes  of  reform  that  are  to 
promote  the  enjoyments  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  to  embody  the  sound  principles 
of  jurisprudence.  Government  have  not  wholly  lost  the  opportunity.  While  we  have 
been  engaged  on  reform,  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  considering  two  measures 
brought  forward  by  the  government;  one  for  regulating  the  consumption  of  beer,  the 
other  for  the  security  of  property  endangered  by  wicked  incendiaries.  Here  was  a 
glorious  occasion  for  exemplifying  the  new  principles — for  contrasting  our  indifier- 
ence  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  our  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  legislation, 
with  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  which  is  to  be  the  offspring  of  reform.  But 
what  are  the  Lords  doing?  They  are  actually,  at  the  instance  of  the  present  go- 
vernment, correcting  the  excesses  of  our  too  liberal  policy.  We  have  made  the  trade 
in  beer  too  free — we  have  been  too  enlightened — we  listened  to  the  Edinhurgh  Review 
— we  were  assured  by  the  great  advocates  of  improved  legislation,  that  the  consumption 
of  beer  was  exactly  like  the  consumption  of  bread — that  as  no  man  would  eat  too 
much  bread,  so  no  man  would  drink  too  much  beer — that  men  are  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  interests,  and,  therefore,  would  never  get  drunk.  It  is  now  discovered 
that  we  were  in  error,  and  that,  so  far  from  being  chargeable  with  stinting  the  comfort 
of  the  poor,  and  with  being  enamoured  of  restrictions  on  free-trade,  we  have  erred 
in  the  opposite  extreme. 

Now  for  the  penal  legislation,  for  the  laws  that  are  to  secure  property.  The 
noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp)  informed  us  some  time  since,  that  there  were  under 
the  grave  consideration  of  this  government,  laws  for  giving  that  security,  and 
for  repressing  the  crime  of  incendiarism.  I  had  not  a  doubt,  that  the  new  principles 
were  now  to  be  called  into  action,  that  property  was  to  be  protected,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  laws — sanctioned  by  the  sage  of  the  law  (Mr.  Bentham) — eschew- 
ing all  severity  of  punishment,  appealing  to  reason  and  nature,  and  deriving  support 
from  their  conformity  with  the  general  feelings  and  sympathies  of  mankind.  Really, 
Sir,  I  burst  out  into  an  involuntary  and  incredulous  laugh,  when  I  first  read,  that  the 
great  measure  for  the  security  of  property  that  had  been  under  the  grave  delibera- 
tion of  the  government,  was  the  restoration  of  man-traps  ! 

I  could  hardly  believe  that  this  enhghtened  government  had  been  driven  to  the 
sad  resource  of  hunting  in  the  index  of  repealed  acts  of  parliament,  and  that  the 
only  product  of  their  united  wisdom  was  the  repeal  of  the  Spring-gun  bill.  I  felt 
sorely  for  the  member  for  Stamford  (Mr.  Tennyson).  It  was  hard,  that  after  raising 
a  proud  monument  to  his  own  character  as  a  lawgiver,  by  the  abolition  of  spring- 
guns — it  was  hard  on  him,  that  his  own  colleagues  should  undermine  the  foundations 
of  that  monument,  and  rob  him  of  all  his  fame.  Here  was  again  the  error  of  follow- 
ing the  Edinburgh  Revieiv.  It  wrote  articles  indignant  at  the  use  of  spring-guns — 
convinced  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  ought  to  be  abandoned : — and  here  is 
another  instance  wherein  the  Lords  are  obliged  to  correct  the  blunders,  not  of  our 
illiberal,  but  of  our  too  liberal  policy.  How  shall  we  in  this  respect  gain  by  re- 
form? 

The  hon.  gentleman,  in  speaking  on  this  part  of  the  question,  taunted  the  mem- 
bers of  the  late  administration  with  having  fled  from  the  government  at  a  time  of 
general  embarrassment.  Sir,  if  we  did  fly,  it  was  not  until  this  House  gave  a  signifi- 
cant hint  that  it  had  withdrawn  its  confidence  from  us.  It  left  us  in  a  minority  on 
the  first  proposition  which  we  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown. 
Our  flight  was  not  very  unexpected  ;  for  I  well  remember,  such  was  the  eagerness 
for  our  departure,  that  scarcely  had  the  division  been  proclaimed,  when  I  was  pressed 
from  this  side  of  the  House  to  state,  whether  the  government  did  not  intend  forth- 
with to  resign  office?  It  was  considered  by  our  opponents  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that,  being  in  a  minority  on  the  civil  list,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  retire.  Now, 
that  we  are  out  of  office,  we  are  taunted  with  having  fled  from  it ;  but  while  we 
were  in  office,  the  charge  was  that  we  clung  to  office  with  too  much  pertinacity.  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  moral  quality  of  this  offence — the  flying  from  office — 
does  not  materially  vary  with  the  parties  that  commit  it,  and  with  the  position  of 
the  men  who  condemn  it.     The  learned  gentleman,  sitting  behind  his  friends  in 
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the  government,  denounces  it  as  a  heavy  political  sin.  But  it  was  not  so  before.  It 
is  wonderful  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  ajipearance  of  the  same  identical 
object  when  it  is  viewed  from  different  quarters.  Given — a  commissioner  of  bank- 
rupts as  the  spectator — flight  from  oflSce  as  the  object  to  be  viewed — what  will  be  the 
variation  in  the  appearance  of  that  object,  when  seen  by  the  commissioner  from  the 
back  benches  of  the  opposition,  and  from  the  front  benches  of  the  ministerial  side  of 
the  House?  This  is  a  curious  problem  in  moral  optics;  and  as  the  learned  gentle- 
man is,  no  doubt,  a  mathematician,  he  probably  will  attempt  to  solve  it. 

The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  when  we  had  carried  the  Catholic  question,  and 
had  thereby  forfeited  the  confidence  of  our  former  supporters,  our  hold  upon  the 
country  was  lost,  and  our  ability  to  carry  on  the  government  was  at  an  end.  Why 
then  taunt  us  with  abandoning  it  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  also  says,  although  he 
approves  decidedly  of  the  act,  that  wecarried  the  Catholic  question  against  the  feehngs 
and  wishes  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  people.  What,  Sir,  are  the  £10  householders 
ever  in  the  wrong  ?  Are  they  (the  new  constituency)  sometimes  on  the  illiberal 
and  intolerant  side  ?  Are  there  occasions  when  it  is  wise  and  just  to  oppose  popular 
opinion,  and  to  risk  the  loss  of  popular  favour,  by  preferring  the  real  interests  of  the 
people  to  their  present  wishes  and  demands  ?  If  this  be  true  of  one  question,  why 
may  it  not  be  true  of  another?  Why  is  tbat  docirine,  that  was  sound  on  the  Catholic 
question,  to  be  scouted  as  absurd  on  reform  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  public  grievances  and  public  calamities  of  which  reform  is 
to  prevent  the  recurrence.  Reform  is  to  prevent  war.  We  are  speaking  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  peace,  maintained  with  an  unreformed  parliament,  and  we  are  to 
reform  it  as  a  security  against  war.  But  was  the  last  war  commenced  or  continued 
against  the  sense  of  the  people  of  this  country  ?  The  learned  gentleman  is  himself 
an  evidence  that  it  was  not.  He  wished  to  illustrate,  by  comparison,  the  present 
unanimity  of  the  people  in  the  cause  of  reform,  and  he  says  such  unanimity  has  not 
prevailed  among  the  people  of  England  since  Buonaparte  threatened  us  with  invasion 
from  his  camp  at  Boulogne — this  was  in  1805.  The  country  threatened  with  inva- 
sion must  take  precautions  against  it.  The  people  who  are  unanimous  for  resistance, 
demand  defensive  measures  proportionate  to  the  means  of  attack.  The  war  that  \a 
thus  continued  is  a  war  for  existence  as  a  nation :  and  it  is  the  war  of  a  people,  and 
not  the  war  of  a  government,  or  of  a  corrupt,  unreformed  House  of  Commons.  The 
truth  with  respect  to  war  is  this;  it  is  very  popular  at  its  commencement,  but,  like  a 
convivial  entertainment,  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  it  is  the  payment  of  the  bill. 
Can  any  man  doubt,  that  when  Buonaparte  returned  from  Elba,  in  1815,  the  feeling 
and  the  rational  conviction  of  this  country  was  in  favour  of  war?  When  an  address 
was  proposed  in  this  House — the  spirit  of  which  was  decidedly  warlike — it  was  met 
by  an  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  object  of  which  was  to  deprecate 
war.  The  number  that  voted  for  that  amendment,  out  of  658  members,  was  thirty- 
seven.  Men  of  all  parties  supported  the  address.  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
Mr.  Plunkett,  spoke  and  voted  for  war.  Now,  what  was  the  expenditure  of  that 
single  year,  1815 — an  expenditure  not  at  variance  with,  but  in  strict  conformity  with, 
the  sense  and  wishes  of  the  people?  It  exceeded  £110,000,000.  The  Navy,  Army, 
and  Ordnance  Estimates  alone,  amounted  to  £54,000,000.  The  people  themselves 
would  have  hurled  from  their  seats  any  ministers  that  refused  to  make  the  exertions 
which  led  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Buonaparte. 
If  the  people  now  murmur  at  the  cost  of  those  exertions — if  they  have  changed  their 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  them — if  the  recollection  of  the  glorious  successes  of  the 
last  war  is  now  become  painful — if  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  are  odious  sounds — let 
the  people,  repenting  of  their  former  enthusiasm,  make  good  resolutions  for  the  future, 
but  do  not  let  them  offer  up  as  the  atonement  for  their  own  folly — if  they  deem  it 
folly — the  ancient  institutions  of  their  country. 

This  topic,  and  those  immediately  connected  with  it,  are  of  all  the  most  important. 
The  public  burthens  are  the  chief  stimulants  of  the  cry  for  reform,  and  they  would 
justify  the  demand  for  it  if  they  had  been  really  imposed  to  defray  profligate  and 
useless  expenses — if  they  had  dried  up  the  resources  and  exhausted  the  strength  of  the 
country — or  if,  by  an  unjust  partition,  their  chief  pressure  were  not  on  the  rich,  but  on 
the  productive  and  industrious  classes.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  those  burthens  are 
heavy — but  in  determining  their  relative  weight  to  those  of  other  countries,  it  is  not 
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enough  to  take  merely  the  amount  of  taxation  in  this  or  any  other  country — you 
must  also  take,  in  each  country,  the  amount  of  the  capital  and  wealth  out  of  which 
that  taxation  is  to  be  defrayed.  One  country  may  be  much  more  heavily  burthened 
than  another,  though  tiie  rate  of  taxation,  on  every  necessary  or  luxury  of  life,  be 
lighter  in  the  one  than  the  other. 

Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  there  may  have  been  occasional  instances  of  extrava- 
gance. These  things  must  and  will  occur  under  every  form  of  government;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  the  great  mass  of  the  public  expenditure  has  not  been  incurred, 
in  an  almost  infinite  proportion,  for  honest  and  necessary  purposes.  Has  there  not 
been  also,  concurrently  with  that  expenditure,  an  increase  of  the  national  wealth  and 
resources?  Hear  the  testimony,  not  of  Anti-reformers,  but  the  testimony  of  the  most 
competent  witnesses,  those  witnesses  being,  at  the  same  time,  strenuous  reformers. 
Says  Mr.  Ricardo — "  Notwithstanding  the  immense  expenditure  of  the  English  go- 
vernment during  the  last  twenty  years,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  increased 
production  on  the  part  of  the  people  has  more  than  compensated  for  it.  The  national 
capital  has  not  merely  been  unimpaired — it  has  been  greatly  increased  ;  and  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  people,  even  after  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  is  probably  greater 
at  the  present  time  than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  For  the  proof  of  this 
we  might  refer  to  the  increase  of  population — to  the  extension  of  agriculture — to  the 
increase  of  shipping  and  manufactures — to  the  building  of  docks — to  the  opening 
of  numerous  canals — as  well  as  many  other  expensive  undertakings ;  all  de- 
noting an  immense  increase  both  of  capital  and  annual  production."  So  far  Mr. 
Ricardo.  Now,  hear  the  comment  on  this,  in  1830,  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell : — "  As 
ten  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Ricardo  wrote  this  opinion,  and  as  similar  proofs 
can  be  referred  to,  to  show  a  continued  increase  of  production,  the  conclusion  is, 
that  the  national  capital  and  income  are  now  much  greater  than  they  were  in  1819." 

But  it  may  be  said,  although  the  expenditure  was  necessary — although  the  national 
resources  remain  unimpaired — yet  the  partition  of  the  public  burthens  among  the 
various  classes  of  the  people,  is  unequal  and  unjust.  Hear  again  Sir  Henry  Parnell 
on  this  important  point.  He  estimates  the  total  amount  of  the  taxes  raised  from 
the  people  at  ^50,000,000 ;  of  these,  he  says,  £38,000,000  are  paid  voluntarily,  and 
out^of  the  surplus  income  of  individuals,  over  and  above  what  is  requisite  for  pur- 
chasing the  necessaries  of  life.  He  adds,  "  that  so  long  as  £50,000,000  must  be 
raised,  the  above-mentioned  large  portion  of  it  (£38,000,000)  is  obtained  in  a  way 
but  little  liable  to  any  real  objection  ;  and  if  the  remainder  was  provided  by  taxes  of 
the  same  kind,  the  whole  revenue  would  be  paid  without  any  serious  injury." 

Now,  of  the  remaining  .£12,000,000,  some  part  has  been  already  remitted  and 
modified ;  and  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  present  House  of  Commons  making 
any  remission  or  modification  of  the  remainder  which  it  may  be  prudent  or  just  to 
make  ? 

In  those  desponding  views  of  the  future,  which  are  so  frequently  taken.  Sir  Henry 
Parnell  does  not  participate.  He  says — "  As  to  our  future  prospects — there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  a  continued  augmentation  of  capital  will  take  place,  even  in 
defiance  of  many  obstructions.  The  same  moral,  physical,  and  external  causes, 
which  have  contributed  to  the  existing  amount  of  national  wealth,  are  still  in  operation. 
The  free  constitution  of  the  government — the  exact  administration  of  the  laws — the 
protection  afforded  to  foreigners,  and  the  toleration  of  all  religions — will  produce  the 
same  effects  they  have  hitherto  done.  Whatever  evils  press  just  now  on  our  manu- 
factures— the  more  we  examine  our  situation,  the  more  we  shall  find  it  possible  to 
trace  them  to  causes  of  a  temporary  character." 

Here,  then,  is  a  picture,  drawn  by  a  reformer,  of  this  great  and  powerful  country. 
Some  temporary  causes  of  distress — but  those  causes  sure  to  be  dissipated  by  the 
more  powerful  operation  of  permanent  causes  of  prosperity — a  free  constitution — laws 
exactly  administered — protection  to  foreigners — perfect  religious  toleration.  How 
can  this  reformer,  on  his  own  showing,  with  any  semblance  of  justice,  expect  me  to 
assent  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  change  which  he  proposes  under  the  name  of 
reform  ? 

Here  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  argument.  I  have  attempted  to  show,  that  there 
do  not  exist  any  such  practical  grievances — any  such  insecurity  of  the  blessings  we 
have  actually  enjoyed — as  would  warrant  us  in  incurring  the  risk  of  so  extensive  an 
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alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  country  as  that  proposed — that  of  the  admitted 
evils  which  we  suffer,  none  are  fairly  attributable  to  the  state  of  the  representation  ; 
and  that  this  measure  of  reform  is  not,  for  those  evils,  the  effectual  and  appropriate 
remedy.  If  no  practical  grievance  calls  for  the  change — if  we  are  to  make  it  merely 
that  we  may  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  people,  or  may  conform  to  some  more  plausible 
theory  of  government — in  that  case  1  foresee  no  stability  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs — nothing  but  a  series  of  future  changes.  The  same  practical  evils  will  con- 
tinue to  be  endured.  The  peoy)le,  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  relief,  will 
call  for  new  experiments ;  and  what  is  it  to  be  opposed  to  the  demand  ?  What 
argument  used  against  the  present  state  of  representation,  will  not  be  urged  with 
equal  force  against  that  which  is  about  to  be  established  ?  Those  who  attack  the 
present  fortress,  will  soon  be  the  garrison  of  that  by  which  they  replace  it.  It  be- 
hoves them,  before  they  leave  the  entrenchments  from  which  their  successful  assault 
has  been  made,  to  spike  theif  guns,  and  carefully  to  remove  every  instrument  of 
offence  which  has  contributed  to  their  victory  ;  for  be  assured  that  there  is  not  one 
that  will  not  be  directed  against  themselves — there  is  not  a  missile,  from  the  heaviest 
to  the  meanest,  from  the  largest  shell  to  the  smallest  sparrow-shot,  which  has  been 
discharged  in  the  present  conflict  against  this  House  of  Commons,  that  will  not  be 
discharged  against  its  successor.  If  any  exception  be  made — if  any  instrument  of 
offence  be  left  behind — let  it  be  the  unlucky  detonator  which  was  used  to-night  by 
the  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  the  recoil  of  which  is  fatal  to  the  hand  that  fires 
it.  All  the  quotations  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  from  the  Statute  de 
Tallagio  non  Concedendo^his  doctrine,  that  representation  ought  to  be  co-equal 
with  taxation — that  those  who  contribute  to  the  taxes  ought  to  vote  for  them — are 
good,  not  for  confining  the  right  of  voting  to  £10  householders,  but  for  extending  it, 
at  least,  to  all  inhabitant  householders  who  are  competent  to  bear  their  share  of 
general  and  local  burthens.  The  argument  of  the  Attorney-general,  that  the  more 
you  multiply  the  number  of  voters,  the  greater  is  the  security  against  the  influence 
of  corruption,  will  be  appealed  to  in  favour  of  a  more  popular  right  of  suffrage. 
What  is  the  objection  that  you — the  advocates  of  this  bill — can  make  to  the  ex- 
tension of  it?  Surely  you  will  not  then  exclaim  that  the  people  are  not  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  interests  ?  You  will  not  say  that  resident  householders,  who 
occupy  houses  below  the  value  of  £10,  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  elective  franchise  ? 
You  will  not  impute  to  them  any  desire  to  convert  that  franchise  to  purposes  danger- 
ous to  the  state  ?  I  repeat  it,  your  own  arguments  are  conclusive  against  the 
stability  and  permanence  of  the  arrangement  you  are  about  to  make. 

I  wish  not  much  longer  to  trespass  on  the  time  and  patience  of  the  House.  I 
thank  them  for  the  indulgent  attention  ynth  which  they  have  heard  me.  I  have 
been  desirous,  in  this  last  stage  of  its  progress,  to  detail  the  grounds  on  which  I  shall 
continue  that  opposition  to  this  bill  which  I  offered  on  its  first  appearance.  I  am 
not  blind  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  by  which  we  are  environed.  I  know  not 
whether  there  has  been  a  decided  re-action  in  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  the 
merits  of  this  bill ;  but  I  cannot  deny  that  it  has  been  received  with  so  much  favour 
out  of  doors,  and  has  met  with  such  support  within,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  every 
man  to  reconsider  his  first  impressions,  and  maturely  to  compare  present  difficulties 
with  those  that  are  future  and  contingent.  Let  the  people  also  reconsider  their  first 
impressions  ;  let  them  also — now  that  the  first  intoxication  of  enthusiasm  has  passed 
away — let  them,  while  there  is  yet  time,  apply  their  calm  and  serious  thoughts  to 
the  events  that  are  passing  in  other  countries,  and  estimate  the  full  extent  of  that 
risk,  by  which  extensive  changes  in  government  are  accompanied. 

Let  them  look  at  France,  and  compare  its  present  condition,  in  respect  to  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  the  middling  and  industrious  classes  of  society,  with  its  condition,  in 
the  same  respect,  before  the  revolution  of  July,  1830.  I  ask  the  people  of  this 
country  not  to  refuse  their  sympathy  with  those  who  resisted  illegal  acts  of  power — 
I  only  ask  them,  admitting  the  justice,  admitting  the  necessity  of  resistance — to  re- 
flect on  the  difficulty  of  reconstructing  that  which  has  been  destroyed.  What  are 
the  obstacles  to  the  re-establishraent  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  Paris  ?  Why  is  it 
that  peace  is  with  difficulty  preserved,  not  by  the  regular  operation  of  the  laws, 
but  through  the  constant  intervention  of  an  armed  force?  Why  is  it  that  the 
national  guard  has  one  hand  on  the  sword,  while  they  wield  with  the  other  the  im- 
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plements  of  their  daily  industry  ?  The  French  have  the  monarch  of  their  own 
choice — the  party  of  the  exiled  sovereign  offers  no  impediment — the  government 
has  been  held  by  the  authors  and  patrons  of  the  revolution — philosophers  and 
friends  of  liberty  have  had  the  fullest  scope  for  their  exertions ;  whence  all  the 
restlessness — want  of  confidence — want  of  employment — that  cause  the  periodical 
disorders  of  Paris  ?  It  arises  from  this — that  the  minds  of  men  have  been  unsettled 
on  the  principles  of  government — that  habits  of  obedience  have  been  interrupted 
— that  the  magic  lamp  of  which  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  once  knew  th:i 
influence,  has  been  extinguished,  and  cannot  be  relumed. 

If  foreign  warnings  will  not  suffice,  look  at  home  :  see  if  there  are  no  indications., 
even  before  the  actual  coming  of  reform,  of  its  probable  consequences.  These  great 
changes  in  government  cannot  be  made  without  such  indications — they  are  events 
that  cast  their  shadows  before.  Though  the  great  luminary,  moving  in  an  eccentric 
orbit,  has  not  yet  appeared  above  the  horizon,  there  is  a  glimmering  twilight  by 
which  you  may  judge  whether  its  advent  will  be  baleful  or  propitious. 

What  has  been  the  influence  of  the  promised  reform  on  the  industry  of  the  people, 
on  their  habits  of  obedience,  on  the  action  of  the  government  ?  Is  there  increased 
confidence  in  commercial  dealings — is  there  a  greater  demand  for  the  products  of  in- 
dustry— a  greater  application  of  capital  to  the  encouragement  of  it,  or  a  stronger 
feeling  of  security  in  the  quiet  possession  of  property  ?  Enquire  from  the  retail  dealers 
of  this  metropolis — from  the  very  class  which  is  to  acquire  new  influence  and  in- 
creased power  in  the  state — ask  them  whether  their  present  experience  of  the  bearing 
of  reform  upon  their  own  peculiar  trades  and  occupations  is  very  encouraging?  I 
discover  no  indications  that  the  influence  of  reform  upon  the  character  and  actions 
of  government  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  country.  I  see,  indeed,  that  it  will 
multiply,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  power  that  is  exercised  by  the  daily  press; 
and,  unpopular  as  may  be  the  avowal,  I  do  avow  that  I  foresee  no  benefit  from  that 
increase.  Oh,  it  is  said,  you  want  to  shackle  the  press  with  new  fetters!  I  want 
no  such  thing:  but  seeing  that  that  press  exercises  enormous  and  irresponsible  power; 
seeing  that  its  most  successful  appeals  are  to  the  passions,  and  not  to  the  reason  of 
mankind;  that  it  has  the  means  of  rousing  the  impatience  of  the  multitude  against 
every  restraint  which  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  good  government — I  do  object 
to  a  measure,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  submit,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  to  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  press.  Of  late,  the  press 
has  spoken  with  a  new  authority.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  general  impression 
is,  that  it  occasionally  conveys  the  sentiments,  and  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  no  such  connexion  exists,  the  public  mind  should  be  disabused — it  should 
not  be  left  under  an  impression,  fatal  to  the  public  peace,  that  the  scandalous  me- 
naces by  which  it  is  sought  to  intimidate  the  House  of  Lords — that  the  appeals  to 
the  army,  encouraging  mutiny  and  resistance  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
state,  are  encouraged  or  connived  at  by  those  who  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
Crown.  When,  in  this  House,  I  hear  members  of  the  government,  the  legal  advisers 
of  the  Crown,  claiming  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Crown,  the  right  to 
remodel  the  constitution  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  without  reference  to  the 
House  of  Lords — when  I  hear  those  who  speak  with  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, bid  the  House  of  Lords  to  take  warning  by  the  ruined  chateaux  and  pillaged 
halls  of  the  nobility  of  France,  and  to  legislate  for  their  country,  not  on  the  princi- 
ples of  a  calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  general  interests,  but  under  the 
menace  of  personal  vengeance — I  lament  the  folly  of  those  who  are  raising  every 
impediment  they  can  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  object;  and  I  enquire  with 
just  alarm,  whether  these  are  the  doctrines  and  the  principles  which  are  to  be  en- 
couraged and  established  by  reform? 

If,  Sir,  the  people  of  England,  after  meditating  on  these  things— on  the  condition 
of  foreign  states — on  the  signs  and  indications  at  home  of  the  probable  consequences 
of  this  measure  of  reform,  still  insist  on  its  completion — their  deliberate  resolve  will, 
no  doubt,  ultimately  prevail.  I  shall  bow  to  their  judgment  with  the  utmost  respect; 
but  my  own  opinions  will  remain  unchanged.  To  all  the  penalties  of  maintaining 
those  opinions — the  incapacity  for  public  service — the  loss  of  popular  favour — the 
withdrawal  of  public  confidence — I  can  and  must  submit.  The  peo{)le  have  the 
power  and  right  to  inflict  them:  but  thev  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to 
74— Vol.  it. 
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inflict  that  heavier  penalty — of  involving  me  in  their  responsibility — of  making  me 
an  instruincrit  for  accomplishing  an  act — by  which  we,  the  liferenters  of  tliose  in- 
stitutions, that  have  made  our  country  the  freest,  the  happiest,  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  the  universe,  are  to  cut  off  from  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  the  inheritance 
of  what  we  ourselves  enjoyed. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  replied,  the  House  divided  on  the  motion  that  this  bill 
do  pass:  Ayes,  345;  Noes,  236;  majority,  109. 


REGISTRY  OF  ARISIS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

SEPTEMBEE23,    1831. 

lilr.  Stanley  announced  his  intention,  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  period  of 
the  session,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  asking  for  some  bill  on  the  subject,  to  move 
for  the  discharge  of  the  Order  for  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  importation  of  arms, 
and  the  keeping  of  arras  in  Ireland  bill,  with  a  view  of  bringing  in  another  bill  to 
revive  for  one  year  the  acts  47th  and  50th  George  III.,  which  had  been  in  force  for 
many  years,  but  which  had  now  expired.  He  should  therefore  move,  that  the 
Order  of  the  day  be  discharged,  that  the  expiring  bills  might  be  revived  for  twelve 
months 

SiE  Robert  Peel  was  gratified  to  hear  of  the  approaching  termination  of  the 
session ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  hardly  admit  it  as  a  proper  ground,  or  a 
proper  excuse  for  withdrawing  the  tv,o  important  bills  relating  to  Ireland,  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  had  introduced.  Even  supposing 
that  their  labours  for  the  session  were  about  to  close,  surely  there  were  still  the 
same  facilities  for  discussing  these  measures  in  September,  as  there  would  have  been 
in  May  or  June.  He  certainly  should  have  thouglit  that  upon  such  a  subject,  no 
measure  would  have  been  introduced  which  was  not  necessary;  but  to  propose 
measures  of  extreme  severity,  and  then  to  withdraw  them  without  discussion,  for  the 
only  reason  that  the  session  was  too  far  advanced,  appeared  to  him  to  be  both  incon- 
venient and  improper. 

Mr.  Stanley  thought  the  course  he  had  adopted  did  not  deserve  the  language 
applied  to  it  by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  and  it  was  not  true  that  he  had  brought 
forward  a  measure  without  consideration,  and  then  abandoned  it  without  regret. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  consistency  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, and  therefore  his  observations  on  that  point  were  ill-timed  and  uncalled  for. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  he  brought  forward  a  bill 
which  he  submitted  to  the  House  for  the  registration  of  arms,  as  he  considered  that 
such  a  measure  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  Ireland, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  just  authority  of  the  Crown.  This  bill  was  of  unusual 
severity,  and  imposed  the  punishment  of  transportation  for  merely  possessing  arms 
that  had  not  been  registered.  Before  this  bill  was  brought  forward  it  ought  to  have 
been  well  considered  ;  and,  if  this  had  been  done,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  abandoned 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  by  the  right  hon.  member.  According  to  his  under- 
standing of  common  terms,  the  expression — the  late  period  of  the  session — implied 
the  termination  of  it.  He  did  not  charge  the  right  hon.  member  with  inconsistency, 
in  having  brought  forward  a  bill  and  abandoning  it;  but  his  conduct  appeared  to 
him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  having  acted  with  some  degree  of 
levity  on  the  subject. 

Order  of  tlic  day  discharged. 


POPULAR  EXCITEMENT. 

October  4,  1831. 

Colonel  Evans  rose  to  propose  a  motion,  which  he  supposed  the  House  would  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  one  extremely  proper  to  be  entertained  at  the  present  moment. 
He  would  beg  leave  to  move  an  humble  address  to  his  Majesty  "  For  copies  of 
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papers  remaining  in  any  of  the  public  offices,  tending  to  show  the  extent  of  the  in- 
surrectionary movement  expected  to  have  broken  out  in  the  metropolis  on  the  9tli 
of  November  last :  also,  of  any  arrangements  or  plans  of  operation  for  putting  down 
the  same  by  force  of  arms,  so  far  as  these  may  be  communicated  without  detriment 
to  public  safety :  also,  returns  of  expenses  for  movements  of  troops  collected  to  be 
in  readiness  to  act  against  the  people  on  that  occasion,  or  incurred  for  any  addition 
to  the  defences  of  the  Tower,  towards  increasing  the  cannon  and  musket-fire  capable 
of  being  brought  to  bear  from  it  against  the  surrounding  streets  or  buildings." 
After  some  remarks  from  Sir  Henry  Parnell  and  Mr.  Hunt,^ — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  as  the  House  seemed  much  averse  from  entertaining  this 
motion,  nothing  was  requisite  for  him  to  do  but  remind  the  House,  that  he  had  at 
the  time  fully  explained  the  motives  which  induced  the  government  to  take  the  pre- 
cautions alluded  to.  He  had  then  adverted  to  the  communications  which  had  passed 
between  the  government  and  the  lord  mayor,  and  said,  that  from  these  and  the 
symptoms  of  popular  discontent  then  observable,  the  government  had  exercised  a 
sound  as  well  as  a  humane  discretion  in  securing  the  public  against  the  miseries  of 
a  popular  commotion,  by  providing  means  for  its  immediate  suppression.  The 
precautions  were  entirely  defensive;  and,  had  the  necessity  for  ascertaining  the 
fact  occurred,  they  would,  he  believed,  have  proved  effectual,  and,  by  prompt  inter- 
ference, have  averted  the  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  must  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  a  want  of  preparation  to  meet  such  an  exigency.  He  hoped  never  to  see 
a  ministry  neglect  such  precautions.  He  would  only  beg  the  House  to  bear  in  mind 
the  events  of  1798,  in  comparison  with  the  crisis  aliluded  to  by  the  hon.  member; 
and  then  he  did  not  doubt  their  concurrence  in  his  opinion — that  humanity,  as  well 
as  good  policy,  required  that  those  precautions  should  be  taken.  Those  precautions 
were  not  to  act  offensively  against  the  people,  but  defensively,  and  for  the  protection 
of  their  best  and  dearest  interests,  which  were  inseparably  dependent  on  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


PROSECUTIONS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  RELIGION. 
October  5,  1831. 

Mr.  Hunt  presented  a  petition,  numerously  signed  by  respectable  persons,  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Metropolis,  setting  forth  their  disapprobation  of  prosecutions  on  account 
of  uttering  religious  opinions,  and  praying  that  Mr.  Taylor  might  be  relieved  from 
the  very  severe  punishment  he  was  suffering,  which  was  contrary  to  justice,  and 
exceeded  the  sentence  passed  upon  him. 

Lord  Althorp  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Taylor's  offence  was  not  one  requiring  the 
interference  of  government. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  unaffected  detestation  expressed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  of  the  doctrines  and  conduct  of  Taylor,  he  was 
sure  met  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  House.  He  had  heard  the  hon.  and  learned 
member's  remarks  with  great  satisfaction.  He  also  agreed  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  very  great  discretion  ought  to  be  exercised  in  instituting  such  prosecutions  as 
that  under  which  the  person  in  question  was  suffering.  He  had  successfully  tried 
the  experiment  of  non-prosecution,  but  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  withstand  the 
representations  of  good  and  religious  men.  As  to  the  question  which  had  been  pro- 
pounded by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  he  believed  few  would  agree  with  him  that 
there  should  be  unqualified  impunity,  or  that  all  laws  which  bore  upon  the  questions 
of  religion  and  morals  should  be  repealed.  Why,  what  would  be  the  result  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  but  that  people  whose  feelings  were  outraged,  would  resort  to 
personal  violence?  He  acknowledged  it  was  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule; 
but  he  could  never  admit  that  every  person  might  attack  the  first  truths  of  Christianity 
at  their  own  discretion.  Protection  was  principally  required  by  the  young  and 
thoughtless;  not  that  it  could  be  harmed  by  the  statement  of  facts,  by  calm  reasoning, 
or  by  philosophical  discussion,  but  by  insult,  burlesque,  ridicule,  and  passionate 
appeals,  such  as  this  man  Taylor  was  in  the  habit  of  using.     He  appeared  in  the 
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costume  of  a  clergyman,  and  did  all  he  could  to  insult  the  feelings  and  principles  of 
every  man  attached  to  the  Christian  religion. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


STATE  OF  THE  NATION. 

October  10,  1831. 

Lord  Ebrington  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  considerable  length  moveil  the  follow- 
ing resolution: — "  That  while  this  House  deeply  laments  the  recent  fate  of  a  bill  for 
reforming  the  representation,  in  favour  of  which  the  opinion  of  the  country  stands  un- 
equivocally pronounced,  and  which  has  been  matured  by  discussions  the  most  anxious 
and  laborious,  it  feels  called  upon  to  re-assert  its  firm  adherence  to  the  principle  and 
leading  provisions  of  that  great  measure ;  and  to  express  its  unabated  confidence  in 
the  integrity,  perseverance,  and  ability  of  those  ministers  who,  in  introducing  and 
conducting  it,  have  so  well  consulted  the  best  interests  of  the  country." 

In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  could  not  but  regret  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  member 
(Col.  Evans)  should  think  it  necessary  to  put  a  hypothetical  case  of  establishing  a 
government  of  the  sword.  Such  hypothetical  assumptions  of  governments  established 
by  the  sword  was  like  the  jwuring  of  oil,  of  which  the  learned  member  had  just 
spoken — it  was  pouring  the  oil  of  the  sword  on  the  stormy  waves  of  our  present 
discontent,  when  hon.  meml>ers  said,  that  they  wished  that  the  angry  passions  might 
be  soothed,  and  that  the  excited  feelings  of  the  people  might  be  calmed.  He  had 
meant  to  take  no  other  part  in  this  discussion  than  was  necessary  to  vindicate  bis  own 
consistency  in  the  vote  he  should  give,  and  he  should  not  have  departed  from  that 
determination  had  not  the  speeches  lately  made  formed  such  a  signal  contrast  to  the 
speeches  of  the  noble  lord  who  opened  the  debate,  and  the  hon.  member  who  seconded 
the  motion.  The  noble  lord  meant,  by  proposing  his  resolution,  to  pledge  the 
majority  who  had  passed  the  bill  to  adhere  to  its  principles.  The  noble  lord 
naturally  expected  that  the  members  who  voted  in  that  majority  would  vote  for  his 
resolution  ;  and  naturally  perceived,  tliat  those  who  voted  against  the  bill  were  pre- 
cluded by  that  from  acceding  to  his  resolution.  When  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man who  had  spoken  some  time  before  (Mr.  Macaulay),  said,  nothing  had  been 
uttered  on  the  principle  of  the  resolution — did  he  expect — did  the  House  expect, 
after  the  long  discussion  of  what  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  called  disgusting 
and  weary  details  of  the  bill ;  did  the  hon.  and  learned  member  expect,  that  on  that 
occasion  they  were  t-o  renew  the  whole  debate  on  the  question  of  parliamentary 
reform  ?  Those  who  woiUd  now  vote  for  the  resolution  had  already  proved  their 
approbation  of  the  principle  of  reform  ;  and  he  must  consider  it  quite  unnecessary 
that  those  should  again  agitate  the  subject  who  had  expressed  their  opinions  by 
voting  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  The  object  should  rather  be,  to  place 
the  subject  at  rest ;  and  he  did  not  think  the  agitation  was  likely  to  be  calmed  by 
again  renewing  the  discussion.  It  would  be  more  meet,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, to  use  the  language  of  wise  moderation.  The  great  majority  of  the  House 
had  no  occasion  to  prove  by  the  present  resolution  their  attachment  to  reform ;  and 
they  would  best  support  the  constitution,  and  best  secure  their  own  view  of  being 
very  moderate,  and  calming  the  excited  feelings  of  the  people  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, by  voting  against  the  motion.  Nothing  certainly  which  had  happened  should 
make  him  not  adhere  to  that  moderation  he  recommended.  He  could  not  forget, 
that  on  the  last  time  he  had  addressed  the  House,  he  had  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  no  personal  differences  had  taken  place  during  the  debate,  and  the  noble  lord's 
(Lord  Althorp)  reply  had  expressed  a  hope  that  all  animosity  would  be  buried.  He 
knew  not  what  necessity  there  was  now  to  revive  animosity.  It  was  not  justified  by 
the  occasion  on  either  side,  either  in  defending  the  administration,  or  in  assigning 
the  reasons  in  detail  for  withholding  confidence  from  the  government.  In  stating 
some  of  the  grounds  for  withholding  that  confidence,  he  should  avoid  all  acrimonious 
discussion.  If  the  majority  thought  it  advisable  to  agree  to  a  resolution  to  support 
the  bill,  in  order  to  place  it  upon  the  records  of  the  House,  that  was  not  the  time  for 
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birn  to  enter  into  verbal  criticism  of  tlie  resolution,  for  which  he  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  vote.  He,  however,  doubted,  under  the  circumstances,  if  it  were  wise  in  the 
noble  lord  to  call  on  the  majority  to  agree  to  such  a  resolution.  He  thought  the 
divisions  on  the  bill  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  determination  of  the  House  to  support 
the  bill,  without  entering  into  any  such  resolution.  That  resolution  called  upon 
the  House  to  affirm  two  propositions,  not  necessarily  connected.  They  were  called 
upon  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  reform  bill,  and  to  declare  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
Majesty's  government  was  deserving  of  their  confidence .  He  thought  it  unwise  to 
call  en'  the  House  to  assent  to  the  two  propositions  in  one  resolution,  and  it  would 
be  more  complimentary  to  his  Majesty's  government,  as  well  as  more  customary,  to 
give  expression  to  the  confidence  of  the  House  in  a  distinct  resolution.  Allow  him 
to  say  to  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe),  that  he  had  heard 
his  speech  with  great  pleasure,  and  was  only  prevented  from  giving  it  great  praise  by 
the  compliment  the  hon.  member  had  thought  proper  to  pay  to  him;  but  that  speech 
was  distinguished  by  a  tone  of  moderation  which  the  majority  would  do  well  to 
adopt.  The  hon.  gentleman  thought  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  his  Majesty 
had  no  other  alternative  to  pass  the  bill  but  to  create  a  number  of  Peers.  He  said, 
that  every  other  measure  ought  to  be  adopted  in  preference  to  that,  and  that  such  an 
alternative  should  be  only  had  recourse  to  if  all  other  means  failed ;  he  was  anxious 
that  the  House  should  not  despair,  and  tliought  that  there  was  yet  time  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  by  meeting  the  Peers  half-way.  But  if  the  hon.  member  entertained  any 
hope  of  that,  was  his  course  wise?  Why,  the  resolution  he  supported,  cut  off  all  hope 
for  ever  of  moving  one  step  towards  reconciliation.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  a  strange 
policy;  for  while  he  recommended  the  House  to  go  half-way,  he  recommended  it 
steadily  to  adhere  to  the  bill.  He  hoped  to  meet  the  other  House  half-way,  and  he 
counselled  the  House  of  Commons  not  to  move  one  step.  The  tone  of  the  hon. 
gentleman's  speech  was  that  of  moderatioji,  but  he  supported  a  resolution  which  cut 
off  all  hopes  of  a  compromise.  Was  it  not  evident  that  there  was  a  contradiction 
between  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech  and  the  resolution  he  supported  ?  Hon.  mem- 
bers must  see,  that  the  resolution  was  a  compulsory  proposition.  Another  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  might  have  been  modified  had  it 
not  been  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  opposition.  According  to  that,  it  was  the  trouble- 
some opposition  which  prevented  the  bill  from  being  made  perfect ;  but  the  vote  the 
House  was  called  on  to  come  to,  implied  that  it  had  been  made  perfect  by  their 
obstinacy.  It  was  urged,  as  one  ground  for  the  resolution,  that  the  bill  had  been 
matured  by  discussions  the  most  anxious  and  laborious.  And  the  fault  he  had  to  find 
with  the  resolution  was,  that  it  implied  that  this  bill  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  when 
an  equally  efficient  measure  might  be  introduced,  which  this  resolution  would  pre- 
clude them  from  accepting.  Why  pledge  the  House  to  the  bill  as  it  stood,  and  why 
exclude  themselves  from  acce])ting  another  measure  equivalent  to  that?  The  reso- 
lution pledged  the  House  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill — it  pledged  the  House  to 
the  £10  clause.  One  of  the  many  provisions,  which  was  much  insisted  upon,  and 
which  was  much  objected  to,  was  the  uniform  right  of  Yoting  given  to  the  £\0  house- 
holders. Now,  he  had  heard  it  stated,  he  would  not  say  where,  nor  by  whom,  but 
he  had  heard  it  stated  by  a  pers(m  of  high  consideration,  that  the  arguments  on  the 
uniform  right  of  voting  had  gone  far  to  shake  his  mind,  and  he  should  be  prepared 
to  listen  to  extensive  modifications.  Great  improvements,  therefore,  might  be  made 
in  this  part  of  the  bill,  though  he  did  not  say  those  improvements  would  be  restric- 
tions; on  the  contrary,  in  some  cases  there  might  be  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
right  of  voting.  That  was  a  most  important  part  of  the  bill.  Perhaps  some  plan 
might  be  acceptable  which  would  give  that  right  to  small  towns  at  a  lower  rate,  and 
restrict  it  to  a  higher  rent  in  the  larger  towns:  at  any  rate,  the  right  might  be  ad- 
vantageously modified ;  but  if  the  House  agreed  to  the  resolution,  they  would  pledge 
themselves  against  any  modification  of  that  or  any  other  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
They  might  pledge  themselves,  if  they  pleased,  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  bill; 
but  by  pledging  themselves  to  adhere  to  the  provisions,  they  would  prevent  all  im- 
provement. On  these  grounds  he  objected  to  the  resolution.  He  doubted  the  policy 
of  the  majority  who  had  supported  the  bill,  pledging  itself  to  adhere  to  the  bill;  but 
being  a  member  of  the  minority  which  had  done  all  in  its  power  to  oppose  the  bill, 
he  must  give  his  decided  opposition  to  a  resolution  which  pledged  him  and  the  House 
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to  that  bill.  He  had  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  com- 
plain of  the  weariness  and  tediousness  of  discussions;  he  taunted  the  opposition  with 
being  the  authors  of  those  tedious  debates;  but  the  resolution,  of  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters,  said,  that  the  bill  had 
been  matured  by  discussions  the  most  anxious  and  laborious.  The  noble  lord's  reso- 
lution vindicated  the  pertinacious  opposition,  and  on  these  grounds  called  on  the 
House  to  support  the  bill.  The  resolution  embraced  two  subjects — that  of  reform, 
and  confidence  in  the  government.  The  House  was  called  upon  to  express  its  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  the  ministers,  their  perseverance,  and  their  ability  in 
introducing  the  reform  bill,  and  in  conducting  it  through  the  House.  He  did  not 
wish  by  any  means  to  lower  the  character  and  weaken  the  power  of  the  executive 
government;  and,  in  expressing  a  difference  of  opinion  from  the  resolution,  he  begged 
to  be  understood  as  not  implying  any  doubt  of  the  personal  integrity  or  perseverance 
of  the  ministers;  neither  did  he  express  any  doubt  of  their  ability  in  debates;  but 
without  doubting  their  personal  integrity,  their  perseverance,  or  their  skill  in  debate, 
he  might  still  be  far  from  placing  confidence  in  them  as  a  government.  He  could 
not,  for  example,  extend  his  approbation  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  introduced 
the  reform  bill,  nor  the  time  of  introducing  it,  both  of  which  were,  in  his  opinion, 
inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  country.  The  resolution  praised  their  conduct 
on  these  points,  and  against  that  part  of  it  he  could  give  a  most  conscientious  vote. 
There  were  several  other  parts  of  their  conduct  which  he  did  not  approve  of.  The 
repeal  of  the  coal  duties  had  his  approbation,  supposing  it  practicable  so  far  to  reduce 
taxation;  but  their  foreign  policy,  which  he  would  not  enter  into,  was  any  thing  but 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  But,  without  stating  all  his  objections  to 
their  policy,  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  say,  that  the  government  was  not  entitled  to 
his  confidence  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  introduced  and  supported 
the  reform  bill.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Macaulay)  said,  that  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  principles  of  this  bill  would  expose  them  to  a  greater  domestic 
danger  than  this  country  had  ever  before  been  exposed  to.  The  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Calne  had  told  the  House  to  look  on  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  they 
were  standing,  and  he  referred  this  danger  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  opposed 
the  reform  bill.  The  opposition,  however,  consider,ed  that  his  Majesty's  ministers 
were  mainly  responsible  for  the  crisis,  from  the  extent  of  the  bill  they  had  introduced, 
from  the  time  when  it  was  brought  forward,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  its  tem- 
porary success  had  been  ensured.  He  would  undertake  to  say,  that  in  the  excitement 
which  had  been  produced  throughout  the  country,  if  the  ministers  were  to  propose 
a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  v-ihich  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Kerry  said  might  speedily  become  a  question,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
persuade  the  people  that  the  abolition  was  consonant  to  their  interests,  and  that  the 
peerage  was  full  of  anomalies,  and  at  variance  with  their  rights.  He  could  not  help 
complaining  of  the  tone  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  (Mr.  Macaulay).  He 
lamented  the  expressions  adopted  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  his  observa- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  domestic  danger.  Why  did  tlie  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman seek,  by  stating  strange  principles,  and  exaggerating  difficulties,  to  increase 
that  danger?  Why  did  he  seek  to  augment  dangerous  passions  on  dangerous  topics? 
Why  did  he  not  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  lord?  Admitting  they  stood  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  why  did  he  endeavour  to  increase  their  danger,  and  embarrass 
the  course  of  government,  by  inflaming  passions  which  it  was  so  desirable  to  lull? 
He  must  say,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  not  unfrequently 
got  the  better  of  his  judgment;  and  now  and  then,  though  there  was  some  semblance 
of  argument  in  its  declamation,  when  it  was  examined  it  was  found  to  make  rather 
against  than  for  his  side  of  the  question.  Then  the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  generally,  in  relation  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  right, 
and  the  bills  it  had  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  though  at  first  refused,  were  afterwards 
assented  to;  but  if  the  House  of  Commons  had  this  general  means  of  persuading  or 
compelling  the  House  of  Lords  to  adopt  its  views,  what  became  of  that  part  of  the 
hon.  member's  argument  which  Aveut  to  state,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
(lopendent  on  the  House  of  Lords?  Did  not  that  prove  that  the  two  Houses  were 
independent,  co-ordinate  powers,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
gene! ally  prevailed?     lie  was  sorry  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in  talking 
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of  danger,  had  again  introduced  menaces  into  his  spe  -ch — that  he  thought  it  right  to 
menace  the  House  of  Lords.  The  hon.  and  learne  1  gentleman's  whole  argument 
turned  upon  the  principle  of  intolerance — I  am  right,  and  you  are  wrong.  That  was 
the  whole  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  assumption.  He  thought,  however, 
that  he  was  supported  by  physical  power,  and  then  he  said,  "  You  must  give  way." 
Could  he  not  think  that  he  was  addressing  high  and  hononralilc  men,  v.ho  were 
cai)able  of  being  influenced  by  reason  and  argument?  and  would  it  not  have  been 
more  wise  to  expect  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  other  House  by  reasoning  than 
by  threats — threats  that,  if  they  did  not  pass  the  bill,  they  should  be  proscribed  and 
exiled  like  the  nobility  of  France?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  it 
was  important  to  produce  tranquillity;  and,  therefore,  he  voted  for  the  resolution  of 
the  noble  lord:  but,  if  he  wished  for  tranquillity,  would  he  call  upon  the  House  to 
enter  into  a  pledge  which  excited  hopes,  perhaps  encouraged  discontent,  and  kept 
alive  agitation?  The  hon.  member  indulged  in  prophecies;  and  lie  never  heard 
prophecies  more  likely  to  realise  themselves  than  those  of  the  lion,  and  learned  mem- 
ber. Instead  of  calling  on  the  people  to  demand  the  bill,  why  not  enjoin  them  to 
rest  satisfied  and  contented?  Why  encourage  discontent  and  dissatisfaction?  Why 
tell  the  people  how  they  might  resist  the  law,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
did?  The  hon.  and  learnt^  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  alluded  to  the  state  of  the 
metropolis,  when  an  infamous  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  life  of  the  prime 
minister,  and  that  prime  minister  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  an  act  of  the  basest 
ingratitude  and  the  greatest  wickedness.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
alluded  to  the  intended  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  [Mr.  MacauUiy  intimated 
that  he  had  not  alluded  to  nny  such  thing].  No,  it  was  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry 
he  was  alluding  to;  who  had  considered  the  attack  on  a  prime  minister  of  England, 
and  that  prime  minister  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  result  of  bitter  excitement 
on  this  question;  but  while  that  hon.  member  had  spoken  of  the  base  attack  on  the 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  not  indeed  by  the  middle  classes,  but  by  the  lowest 
classes,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne  had  explained  how  they  might  avoid 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  avoid  paying  the  taxes.  Was  not  that  exciting  the 
passions  of  the  people?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  deplored  the  excesses  of 
the  people,  and  their  readiness  to  resist  the  law,  and  said  it  was  hardly  necessary  to 
make  a  speech  directing  them  how  to  show  their  hostility.  He  would  also  say  a  few 
words  to  the  other  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Shell),  who  had  imitated  tlie 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  but  had  fallen  below  him.  He  would  not  follow  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  being  warned  by  his  example,  that  the  ambition  to  make  a 
great  attempt  does  not  ensure  success.  The  sentences  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman bore  the  marks  of  much  labour,  and  were  a  credit  to  his  industry.  He  had 
given  the  House  several  old  stories,  and  among  others  that  of  the  Sibyl;  and  on  her 
he  thought  the  House  had  already  drawn  often  enough  during  these  debates,  and  he 
hoped  the  rules  of  the  House  concerning  females  would,  in  future,  be  extended  to  her, 
and  that  she  would  not  be  suffered  again  to  be  present  at  the  debates.  There  was 
another  female  mentioned  by  Burke,  of  whom  the  hon.  and  learned  member  reminded 
him.  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  persons  who  could  imitate  the  contortions  of  the  Pythian 
goddess  thought  they  had  caught  her  inspiration.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
thought  the  whole  essence  of  Toryism  might  be  condensed  into  one  short  word,  and 
that  short  word  was  East  Retford.  He  wished  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Hert- 
ford, were  present;  for  he  could  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  that  he  proposed 
extending  the  franchise  of  East  Retford  to  Bassetlaw,  and  it  was  rather  singular  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  should  have  selected  the  act  of  a  good  old  Whig  to 
designate  the  party  of  the  Tories.  He  hoped  he  had  not  said  one  word  to  add  to 
the  excitement  which  existed  on  the  subject  to  which  the  resolution  referred,  which 
it  was  his  wish  to  calm.  He  understood  that  his  Majesty's  government  were  to  retain 
office;  that  they  still  enjoj'ed  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign,  and  still  hoped  to  carry 
the  bill.  There  was  one  thing  he  thought  certain — that  they  were  the  truest  friends 
to  their  country  who  proclaimed,  not  that  a  majority  had  a  fixed  determination  to 
support  the  bill,  but  a  determination  to  support  the  law;  and  that  all  language  which 
tended  to  influence  the  passions  of  the  people — all  measures  which  tended  to  excite 
their  hopes,  would  only  end  in  greater  disappointment  to  all.  They  ought  not  to 
refer  to  the  possibility^hey  ought  not  to  teach  the  people  that  it  was  easy  to  refuse 
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the  payment  of  taxes — they  ought  not  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  persons  assembled 
at  ])ublie  meetings,  and  encourage  the  people  to  form  others.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
say  that  150,000  men  assembled  here  and  40,000  men  there,  but  before  such  asser- 
tions were  made,  individuals  ought  to  be  correct  as  to  the  facts,  for  such  statements 
led  men  to  meet  in  other  places;  and  such  meetings  could  not  take  place,  though 
for  a  legal  object,  without  exciting  apprehensions  in  the  well-disposed,  and  without 
exposing  the  public  peace  to  danger.  Great  masses  of  men  could  not  meet  without 
exciting  apprehension.  He  wished  that  hou.  members  would  warn  the  people  of  the 
consequences  of  disobeying  the  law,  particularly  of  refusing  to  pay  the  taxes.  The 
whole  community  was  deeply  interested  in  preserving  obedience  to  the  law.  It  was 
not  for  the  advantage  of  tlie  few,  but  for  the  benefit  of  them  all;  and  those  mad  pro- 
ceedings now  talked  of  would  paralyse  industry,  suspend  commerce,  and  inflict  the 
most  grievous  injury  on  the  lowest  classes.  Again  he  would  say,  that  the  people 
should  be  informed  that  the  privileges  of  the  peers,  which  were  now  so  lightly  brought 
into  discussion,  were  not  conferred  on  the  peers  for  the  gratification  of  their  personal 
vanity — they  were  not  so  much  personal  privileges,  as  privileges  conferred  for  the 
"benefit  of  the  whole  community,  and  which  had,  on  several  occasions,  been  useful  to 
the  people  themselves.  The  independence  of  the  peers  was  a  guarantee  and  security 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  tranquillity  would  be  b^st  preserved  by  respecting 
their  rights.  He  did  not  like  to  trust  himself  on  this  subject  of  the  popular  excite- 
ment; but  when  he  considered  the  influence  of  the  government,  he  was  persuaded 
that  if  the  same  means  were  employed  to  excite  an  opinion  against  the  peerage  which 
had  been  employed  on  the  subject  of  reform,  it  would  not  be  diflicult  to  produce  a 
very  strong  dislike  to  it.  In  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  declared,  that  all 
who  had  voted  for  the  reform  bill  would  probably  vote  for  the  resolution,  while  all 
who  had  opposed  the  bill  were  bound  in  consistency  to  vote  against  the  resolution. 
On  a  division,  the  numbers  were; — Ayes  329;  Noes,  198;  majority,  131. 


ADDUESS  IN  ANSY/EH  TO  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 
December  6,  1831. 
At  about  half-past  two  o'clock  the  House  was  summoned  to  attend  the  House  of 
Lords  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  his  Majesty's  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  present 
Session.  The  Speaker,  accompanied  by  about  100  members,  proceeded  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  when  his  Majesty,  being  seated  on  the  Throne,  delivered  the  foUovv'ing 
speech  : — 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  called  you  tog'ether,  that  you  may  resume, 
without  further  delay,  the  important  duties  to  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
require  your  immediate  attention  ;  and  I  sincerely  regret  the  inconvenience  which  I 
am  well  aware  you  must  experience,  from  so  early  a  renewal  of  your  labours,  after 
the  short  interval  allowed  you  for  repose  from  the  fatigues  of  the  last  Session. 

"  I  feci  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  recommend  to  your  most  careful 
consideration  the  measures  which  will  be  proposed  to  you  for  a  Reform  in  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament ;  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question 
becomes  daily  of  more  pressing  importance  to  the  security  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
contentment  and  welfare  of  my  people. 

"I  deeply  lament  the  distress  which  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  my  dominions; 
and  for  which  the  preservation  of  peace,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will,  under  the 
blessing  of.  Divine  Providence,  aSbrd  the  best  and  most  effectual  remedy.  I  feel 
assured  of  your  disposition  to  adopt  any  practicable  measures,  which  you  will  always 
find  me  ready  and  anxious  to  assist,  both  for  removing  the  causes  and  mitigating  the 
effects  of  the  want  of  employment,  which  the  embarrassments  of  commerce,  and 
the  consequent  interruption  of  the  pursuits  of  industry,  have  occasioned. 

"It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  observed  the  existence  of  a  disease  at  Sun- 
derland, similar  in  its  appearance  and  character  to  that  which  has  existed  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Whether  it  is  indigenous,  or  has  been  imported  from  abroad,  is  a 
question  involved  in  niuch  uncertainty ;  but  its  progress  has  neither  been  so  exten- 
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sive  nor  so  fatal  as  on  the  Continent.  It  is  not,  however,  the  less  necessary  to  use  every 
precaution  against  the  further  extension  of  this  malady ;  and  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  it,  as  most  effec- 
tual for  this  purpose,  have  been  adopted. 

"  In  parts  of  Ireland  a  systematic  opposition  has  been  made  to  the  payment  of 
tithes,  attended  in  some  instances  with  afflicting  results  ;  and  it  will  be  one  of  your 
first  duties  to  enquire  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  effect  improvements  in  the 
laws  respecting  this  subject,  which  may  afford  the  necessary  protection  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  the  present  causes  of  complaint. 

"  But  in  this  and  in  every  other  question  affecting  Ireland,  it  is,  above  all  things, 
necessary  to  look  to  the  best  means  of  securing  internal  peace  and  order,  which  alone 
seem  wanting  to  raise  a  country,  blessed  by  Providence  with  so  many  natural  advan- 
tages, to  a  state  of  the  greatest  prosperity. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  government,  and  the  repeated  injuries  to  which 
my  subjects  have  been  exposed,  have  prevented  a  renewal  of  my  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  kingdom.  The  state  of  a  country,  so  long  united  with  this,  by  the  ties  of 
the  most  intimate  alliance,  must  necessarily  be  to  me  an  object  of  the  deepest  inte- 
rest. The  return  to  Europe  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Braganza, 
and  the  dangers  of  a  disputed  succession,  will  require  my  most  vigilant  attention  to 
events,  by  which  not  only  the  safety  of  Portugal,  but  the  general  interests  of  Europe 
may  be  affected. 

"  The  arrangement  which  I  announced  to  you  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session,  for 
the  separation  of  the  States  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  has  been  followed  by  a  treaty 
between  the  five  powers  and  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  which  I  have  directed  to  be 
laid  before  you  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  shall  have  been  exchanged. 

"A  similar  treaty  has  not  yet  been  agreed  to  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands;  but 
I  trust  the  period  is  not  distant  when  that  Sovereign  will  see  the  necessity  of  acceding 
to  an  arrangement  in  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  powers  have  unanimously 
concurred,  and  which  has  been  framed  with  the  most  careful  and  impartial  attention 
to  all  the  interests  concerned. 

"  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  concluded  with  the  king  of  the 
French  a  Convention,  which  I  have  directed  to  be  laid  before  you,  the  object  of 
which  is,  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  African  Slave  Trade.  This  Convention, 
having  for  its  basis  the  concession  of  reciprocal  rights,  to  be  mutually  exercised  in 
specified  latitudes  and  places,  will,  I  trust,  enable  the  naval  forces  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, by  their  combined  efforts,  to  accomplish  an  object  which  is  felt  by  both  to  be 
so  important  to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

"  Regarding  the  state  of  Europe  generally,  the  friendly  assurances  which  I  receive 
from  foreign  powers,  and  the  union  which  subsists  between  me  and  my  Allies,  inspire 
me  with  a  confident  hope  that  peace  will  not  be  interrupted. 

''  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — I  have  directed  the  estimates  for  the 
ensuing  year  to  be  prepared,  and  they  will  in  due  time  be  laid  before  you.  I  will 
take  care  that  they  shall  be  formed  M'ith  the  strictest  regard  to  economy;  and  I  trust 
to  your  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  make  such  provision  as  may  be  required  for  the 
public  service. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — The  scenes  of  violence  and  outrage  which  have 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  in  some  other  places,  have  caused  me  the  deepest 
affliction. 

"  The  authority  of  the  laws  must  be  vindicated  by  the  punishment  of  offences 
which  have  produced  so  extensive  a  destruction  of  property,  and  so  melancholy  a 
loss  of  life  ;  but  I  think  it  right  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  best  means  of  improv- 
ing the  iNIunicipal  Police  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  more  effectual  protection  of  the 
public  peace  against  the  occurrence  of  similar  commotions. 

"  Sincerely  attached  to  our  free  Constitution,  I  never  can  sanction  any  interference 
•with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  those  rights  which  secure  to  my  people  the  privileges 
of  discussing  and  making  known  their  grievances;  but,  in  respecting  these  rights,  it  is 
also  my  duty  to  prevent  combinations,  under  whatever  pretext,  which  in  their  form 
and  character  are  incompatible  with  all  regular  government,  and  are  equally  opposed 
to  the  spirit  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  law ;  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  appeal  in 
vain  to  my  faithful  subjects  to  second  my  determined  resolution  to  repress  all  illega. 


en- 
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proceedings  by   which   the  peace  and   security   of  my   dominions   may  be 
dangered." 

On  their  return,  the  Speaker  read  to  the  House  a  copy  of  the  King's  Speech. 

Lord  Cavendish  then  moved,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
iu  answer  to  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  speech."  The  noble  lord  then  read  the 
address,  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  Francis  Vincent. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  during  the  time  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  as 
well  as  now  in  his  private  capacity,  it  was  always  his  wish  to  see  the  speech  from  the 
Throne,  and  the  address  in  answer  to  it,  so  framed  as  not  to  give  rise  to  any  collision 
which  could  prevent  the  House  from  coming  to  a  unanimous  vote.     He  thought  it  de- 
sirable that  parliament  should  be  enabled  to  ofier  to  the  Sovereign,  without  a  dissentient 
voice,  the  testimony  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  on  the  opening  of  the  Session.    It 
had  always,  for  this  reason,  appeared  to  him,  that  the  address  ought  to  contain  no 
matter  which  could  give  rise  to  difference  of  opinion.    It  gave  him  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  upon  the  present  occasion  he  was  enabled  to  express  so  much  of  acquiescence  as 
would  render  unnecessary  any  amendment,  except  one  to  which  he  anticipated  no  objec- 
tion on  any  side  of  the  House.   Before  he  proceeded  to  notice  the  topics  introduced  into 
the  address  now  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  he  must  be  permitted 
to  allude  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  assembled.     He  was  perfectly 
ready  to  admit,  that  all  considerations  of  private  convenience  ought  to  yield  to 
public  duty;  but  he  must  take  this  opportunity  of  entering  his  protest  against  the 
practice  of  calling  parliament  together  without  the  usual  notice.     He  feared  the 
present  meeting  of  the  House  might  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  he  considered  a 
practice  founded  on  that  precedent  would  be  bad  and  dangerous.     He  was  aware, 
indeed,  that  by  law  they  might  be  called  together  within  fourteen  days  :  but  ante- 
cedently to  the  passing  of  that  law,  the  practice  was,  to  give  a  notice  of  forty  days  ; 
and  so  necessary  was  this  considered,  that  Hatsell  said,  parliament  ought  not  to  be 
summoned  to  meet  on  a  shorter  notice  than  forty  days.    So  important  did  that  great 
authority  deem  it,  that  an  ample  notice  should  be  given,  and  so  great  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  danger  of  taking  the  House  by  surprise,  that  he  said  the  ministers  who 
advised  the  calling  of  parliament  together  on  a  shorter  notice  would  be  guilty  of  a 
grievous  misdemeanour,  and  deserve  the  censure  of  parliament.    By  the  Act  of  1797, 
the  old  law  was  altered,  and  the  government  was  enabled  to  call  parliament  together 
after  fourteen  days'  notice.     Yet,  though  such  was  the  law,  the  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  adhering  to  the  ancient  usage  was  so  strong,  that  in  the  thirty  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  its  enactment,  there  was  but  one  occasion  on  which  ijai'liu- 
ment  had  been  assembled  at  a  shorter  notice  than  that  sanctioned   by  establislied 
custom.     On  that  occasion  (being  1801),  the  notice  was  twenty-three  days.     He 
admitted,  that  when  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  introduced  the  Act  of  1797,  they 
alleged  that  the  greater  facilities  of  intercourse,  and  also  of  communication  by  the 
post,  justified  them  in  abridging  the  time  of  notice  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  since  that  time  the  Union  with  Ireland  had  taken  place,  the  parliaments  of  the 
two  kingdoms  had  been  incorporated  into  one,  and  therefore  a  new  and  important 
reason  had  arisen  for  ample  notice.     Ministers,  be  it  recollected,  were  always  on 
the  spot ;  they  could  tell  their  friends  when  parliament  would  meet,  and  therefore, 
if  the  precedent  now  established  were  followed,  it  might,  in  the  hands  of  a  bad 
minister,  lead  to  gross  abuse.     If  it  had  been  necessary  to  take  immediate  pre- 
cautions against  the  cholera,  or  to  devise  measures  to  put  down  the  political  unions, 
or  to  frame  new  provisions  to  suppress  disturbances  like  those  which  had  recently 
occurred  at  Bristol,  then  there  would  have  been  some  show  of  reason  for  assembling 
parliament  without  delay.     But  the  speech  from  the  throne  said  nothing  of  the 
necessity  of  immediate  precautionary  measures.     Reform,  however,  was  said  to  be 
of  urgent  necessity:  admitted;  but  then  that  necessity  v. as  as  well  known  to  the 
government  on  the  1st  of  November  as  it  was  fourteen  days  ago.     At  the  close  of 
the  k:st  session  they  were  prorogued  in  the  usual  way  till  the  2'2nd  of  November. 
Members  left  town,  not  so  much  to  attend  to  their  private  affairs  in  the  country,  as 
tfi  obey  the  injunctions  contained  in  his  Miijcsty's  s))eecli,  to  assist  in  securing  the 
trautpiillity  ol'  tUcir  respective  counties.     Up  to  a  period  immediately  prior  to  the 
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22nd  of  November,  it  was  the  general  impression  throughout  the  country,  that 
parliament  would  not  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business  before  Ciirlstmas.  For 
reasons,  into  the  propriety  of  which  he  would  not  eater,  an  alteration  in  the  inten- 
tion of  government  took  place.  Supposing  the  necessity  for  reform  were  so  great 
as  was  now  alleged,  that  necessity  existed  before  the  2-2nd  of  November,  and  con- 
sequently, members  were  entitled  to  a  longer  notice  of  the  intended  meeting  of 
parliament  than  that  which  they  had  recently  received.  Before  he  entered  into  any 
examination  of  the  topics  contained  in  the  speech,  which  had  been  so  praised  for  its 
straightforward  and  manly  character,  he  must  say,  that  there  were  some  extraordi- 
nary omissions  in  it.  That  they  should  meet  with  two  such  questions  pending  as 
the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  and  of  the  East-India  Company's  Charter,  and 
that  not  one  word  should  be  said  on  either  of  them  in  the  King's  Speech,  did  appear 
to  him  to  be(.most  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible.  That  his  Majesty's  Speech 
should  invite  discussion  on  the  question,  whether  the  cholera  was  indigenous,  or 
imported  from  abroad,  a  question  on  which  medical  men  would  be  the  only  good 
debaters,  and  that  they  should  leave  the  heavier  matters  of  the  Bank  and  East- India 
Company's  Charter  totally  unnoticed,  was  one  of  the  most  singular  omissions  that 
could  well  be  imagined  in  a  straightforward  and  manly  speech.  Moreover,  the 
subject-;  noticed  in  the  address  did  not  compensate  for  these  omissions ;  for,  without 
questioning  the  policy  of  the  views  which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
disclosed  respecting  that  country,  he  doubted  the  policy  of  introducing  the  tithe 
question  in  the  King's  Speech.  If  the  House  were  to  be  so  occupied  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  reform  that  it  could  not  agitate  the  questions  relative  to 
the  renewal  of  the  Charters  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  East-India  Company,  why 
should  the  King's  Speech  notice  thus  prominently  the  tithe  question  ?  The  right 
hon.  secretary  had  told  the  House,  that  a  committee  was  to  be  appointed,  to  consider 
whether  some  improvements  could  not  be  made  in  the  laws  respecting  the  payment 
of  tithes  in  Ireland.  He  would  say,  that  the  appointment  of  such  committee  was 
in  itself  a  very  questionable  proceeding.  If  there  was  in  Ireland  a  systematic  com- 
bination among  the  people  against  the  payment  of  tithes,  to  hold  out,  in  the  King's 
Speech,  the  expectation  of  some  change  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  recovery  of  tithe, 
would  only  aggravate  the  existing  evils,  uiiless  the  government  at  once  proposed  a 
specific  remedial  measure.  He  was  afraid  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  might 
find  more  difficulty  in  adjusting  this  question  than  he  anticipated  at  present.  The 
grand-jury  question,  and  others  affecting  Ireland,  had  been  before  alluded  to  in  a 
similar  way,  and  little  progress  afterwards  made  towards  a  permanent  settlement 
of  them,  from  the  unexpected  difficulties  that  appeared  in  their  progress.  He  had 
heard  with  regret  one  expression  which  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  right  hon. 
secretary.  There  might  be  grounds  of  policy  and  expediency,  but  he  was  sure,  that 
there  were  no  grounds  of  justice  and  legality,  on  which  an  alteration  of  the  tithe- 
system  could  be  demanded.  He  therefore  trusted,  that  that  expression  had  fallen 
inadvertently  from  the  right  hon.  secretary;  for  if  it  should  get  abroad,  that  the 
right  hon.  secretary  thought  the  claims  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  some  alteration 
in  the  tithe-system  legal  and  just,  the  admission  would  give  additional  force  to  the 
system  of  combination  mentioned  in  the  King's  Speech.  He  hoped  that  the  mea- 
sure of  improvement,  now  in  the  contemplation  of  government,  would  be  produced 
forthwith,  and  that  as  little  time  as  possible  would  be  lost  in  placing  it  before  a 
committee;  for  otherwise  the  rights  of  property  would  be  endangered  by  the  dis- 
cussions and  delusions  which  delay  would  produce.  He  would  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  His  Majesty  was  made,  in  the  speech, 
to  lament,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  establish,  or  rather  to  renew,  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  this  country  with  Portugal,  and  two  causes  were  assigned  for  the  non- 
renewal of  them  : — First,  the  repeated  injuries  to  which  the  subjects  of  this  country 
liad  been  exposed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  government ;  and  secondly,  the 
chances  of  a  civil  war  on  account  of  a  disputed  succession.  He  would  ask  any 
gentleman  who  then  heard  him — he  would  ask  his  Majesty's  ministers  themselves — 
wliether  there  was  not  the  greatest  inconvenience  in  having  a  country  like  Portugal 
excommunicated  from  the  Kurofioan  system  ?  Did  the  pco])le  of  Portugal  recognise 
Don  Miguel  ?  And  if  they  did,  what  right  had  this,  or  any  other  country,  to  gainsay 
tiiat  recognition?     When  Don  Miguel  first  assumed,  or  was  called  to' the  exercise 
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of  government,  it  might  have  been  just  and  necessary  to  abstain  from  the  immediate 
recognition  of  his  authority,  but  such  a  course  of  proceeding  could  not  be  indefinitely 
protracted  without  inconvenience  to  ourselves,  and  danger  to  the  general  peace  of 
Europe.  Whatever  might  be  the  private  character  of  Don  Miguel,  that  was  a 
question  with  which  the  British  government  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  If  fit  for 
consideration  at  all,  it  was  fit  only  for  the  consideration  of  the  Portuguese  nation  ; 
and  he  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon  what  principles,  but  especially  how 
upon  Whig  principles,  his  Majesty's  ministers  could  longer  withhold  the  recognition 
of  a  prince  to  whose  rule  there  was  no  objection  made  on  the  part  of  his  own  people. 
But  whether  the  authority  of  Don  Miguel  was  acknowledged  by  this  country  or 
not,  on  one  thing  the  noble  lord  might  depend,  which  was,  that  while  the  present 
state  of  uncertainty  and  interrupted  relations  between  the  two  countries  con- 
tinued to  exist — while  this  country  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  treaties,  refusing 
at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  validity  of  the  authority  which  was  to  put  those 
treaties  into  execution,  it  placed  its  own  subjects  in  danger,  and  embarrassed  its 
own  commerce.  It  had  a  more  than  ordinary  effect  at  the  present  time.  Did  the 
noble  lord  consider  the  consequence  of  such  conduct  ?  Did  it  not  encourage  the 
contest  that  was  threatened  for  the  throne  of  Portugal?  That  was  the  natural 
result  of  still  withholding  the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel.  There  might  have  been 
injuries  inflicted  on  British  subjects  in  Portugal;  what  those  injuries  were,  whether 
they  were  old  or  new,  the  speech  did  not  state,  and  he  did  not  stop  to  enquire ; 
but  he  contended  that  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
Don  Miguel  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period  since  his  accession,  had  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  very  evils,  the  existence  of  which  the  King's  Speech  admitted  and 
lamented — namely,  embarrassment  to  our  own  commerce  with  Portugal,  and  the  risk 
of  a  disputed  succession.  If  a  contest  for  the  throne  of  Portugal  were  to  take  place, 
if  civil  war  were  to  rage  in  that  countr}',  he  most  earnestly  hoped  that  this  country 
would  sincerely  act  up  to  those  principles  of  perfect  neutrality  which  it  had  avowed; 
that  it  would  not  only  profess,  but  that  it  would  act  in  the  spirit  of  its  professions. 
Now,  a  few  words  with  regard  to  Holland.  His  Majesty  had  expressed  his  hopes, 
that  the  king  of  Holland  would  accede  to  the  arrangement  for  the  separation  of  the 
States  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  to  whicii  the  king  of  Belgium  had  already  assented. 
He  sincerely  hoped,  that  these  expectations  of  his  Majesty  would  not  be  disappointed. 
He  likewise  sincerely  hoped,  that  that  arrangement  steered  clear  of  all  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Holland;  but,  until  some  account  of  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  that  arrangement  was  communicated  to  the  House,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture in  him  to  give  any  opinion  on  a  subject  of  such  peculiar  delicacy.  He  was 
now  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  Address  to  which  he  intended  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment. By  some  strange  inadvertence,  the  Address,  as  at  present  worded,  pledged 
them  to  a  distinct  approbation  of  the  arrangement  which  the  five  Powers  had  made 
for  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  As  the  Address  was  proposed,  it  was 
couched  in  this  form,  "  To  express  our  hope,  though  a  similar  treaty  has  not  yet 
been  agreed  to  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  that  the  period  is  not  distant  when 
that  sovereign  will  see  the  necessity  of  acceding  to  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  Powers  have  unanimously  concurred,  and  which  has 
been  framed  with  the  most  careful  and  impartial  attention  to  all  the  interests  con- 
cerned." Now  he,  for  one,  must  refuse  to  accede  to  this  approbation  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  which  he  knew  nothing,  which  had  not  yet  been  ratified,  and  which  was 
not  to  be  commnnicated  to  parliament  till  the  ratification  had  taken  place.  It  was 
quite  clear,  that  there  must  be  some  alteration  in  this  part  of  the  Address.  As  he 
was  sure  that  these  expressions  must  have  got  into  the  Address  by  inadvertence,  he 
would  take  no  advantage  of  it  by  himself  moving  an  amendment,  but  would  leave  it 
to  the  noble  lord  to  correct  the  error,  either  by  omitting  the  paragraph  altogether, 
or  by  altering  the  phraseology  of  it,  so  as  to  avoid  this  direct  approbation  of  a 
treaty,  of  wl)ich  the  House  knew  nothing.  There  were  many  topics  connected  with  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  country  which,  though  slightly  mentioned  in  the  Speech,  were 
still  of  great  importance.  From  the  terms  of  the  Speech,  no  indication  of  the  inten- 
tions of  government  regarding  them  could  be  discovered.  Mere  truisms  were  stated-, 
but,  for  that  generality  of  language,  he  did  not  find  fault  with  the  government.  Re- 
ference was  made  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  municipal  police  of  the  king- 
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dom,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  nature  and  character  of  the  improve- 
ments contemplated.  The  subject  was  a  most  important  one;  in  fact,  there  was 
none  more  so,  and  it  was  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  legislature  ;  but  it  was 
impossible,  from  the  King's  Speech,  to  know  any  thing  of  the  character  of  the 
alterations  to  be  suggested  by  government.  Of  this  conduct  he  did  not  complain. 
It  was  perhaps  convenient,  that  the  views  of  government  should  not  be  intimated 
till  they  could  be  fuUy  detailed.  The  mere  allusion  to  the  subject,  however,  natu- 
rally occasioned  various  constructions  as  to  the  intentions  of  ministers.  It  was 
supposed  by  some  that  they  contemplated  the  total  supersession  of  corporate  authority. 
He  must  presume  that  this  construction  was  totally  erroneous;  at  the  same  time, 
he  certainly  thought  some  material  alteration  in  the  municipal  police  absolutely 
necessary.  In  the  large  towns  he  could  see  no  security  for  property  and  the  main- 
tenance of  order  unless  some  change  was  effected.  He  apprehended  the  passage 
hinted  at  an  extension  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  metropolitan  police  was 
formed ;  and,  if  it  did  so,  it  certainly  would  have  his  cordial  approval.  Unless  a 
stipendiary  police  was  established  in  the  large  towns,  there  could  be  no  security  for 
good  order.  Under  what  authority  that  police  should  be  placed,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  In  London  the  matter  was  easily  settled.  It  was  wisely  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  executive  power,  who  kept  it  free  from  all  party  and  electioneer- 
ing influence,  which,  if  not  effectually  excluded,  would  make  the  police,  not  a 
blessing,  but  a  curse.  With  respect  to  Unions,  he  entirely  concurred  with  that 
part  of  the  Address  which  went  to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  that  House  would  give 
its  best  aid  and  assistance  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  upliold  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
tranquillity  and  good  order.  The  law  must  be  enforced;  life  and  property  must  be 
protected;  and  when  the  law  was  found  to  be  inefficient  for  its  objects,  he  was  quite 
confident  that  his  Majesty  might  with  safety  rely  on  receiving  the  most  prompt 
and  zealous  assistance  at  the  hands  of  that  House.  With  respect  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  municipal  police,  however,  he  must  remark,  that  there  was  already  an 
Act  in  existence  which  bore  upon  that  subject.  That  Act  was  passed  in  1830,  and 
it  enabled  every  parish,  upon  the  consent  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  parishioners 
being  obtained,  to  establish  a  stipendiary  police,  and  to  raise  a  rate  for  its  support, 
and  for  the  lighting  of  the  parish.  That  Act  was  not  generally  known  ;  but,  in  the 
parishes  with  which  he  had  any  connection,  and  from  which  he  had  received  appli- 
cations on  the  subject,  he  had  recommended  that  it  should  be  put  in  practice.  The 
allusion,  however,  made  in  the  King's  Speech  to  the  subject  would  naturally 
paralyse  that  recommendation ;  for  every  one  would  be  desirous  to  know  what  were 
the  plans  of  government,  and  what  alterations  they  might  expect  before  they  at- 
tempted to  proceed  upon  the  Act  to  which  he  had  referred.  He  had  reserved  for 
the  last,  the  first  and  the  most  important  subject  noticed  in  the  Speech  and  in  the 
Address — it.was  that  of  Reform.  The  Address  pledged  the  House  to  a  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  measures  which  the  Speech  informed  them  would  be  laid  before 
the  House  for  a  reform  in  the  Commons'  House  of  parliament;  and  it  concurred  in 
the  declaration  of  the  Speech,  tliat  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  that  ques- 
tion became  daily  of  more  serious  importance  to  the  security  of  the  state,  and  to  the 
contentment  and  welfare  of  the  people.  As  he  had  the  assurance  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  by  this  language  the  House  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  pledged  to  any  particular  measure,  or  to  any  particular  principles  of 
reform,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  remark  upon  the  passage  with  any  thing  like  hy- 
percriticism.  Every  one  must  desire,  who  wished  well  to  his  country,  to  come  to  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  that  important  question;  but  various  indeed 
would  be  the  opinions  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  reform  which  would  entitle 
it  to  the  appellation  of  satisfactory.  No  outline  of  the  measure  had  been  stated  to 
the  House,  and  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  it  was  to  resemble  closely  the 
bill  of  last  session,  or  whether  it  was  to  vary  materially  from  that  bill  in  principle 
or  in  detail.  Nor  did  he  stop  to  enquire  into  the  subject,  for  in  a  few  days,  they  had 
reason  to  expect,  the  measure  would  be  formally  and  regularly  submitted  to  their 
consideration ;  but  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  although  he 
most  fervently  desired  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question,  he  very 
much  feared  that  the  government  had  agitated  feelings,  and  excited  desires  and  ex- 
pectations, which  utterly  precluded  the  expectation  of  their  arriving  at  any  such 
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result.  If  he  felt  otherwise — if  he  believed  that  the  passing  of  such  a  bill  as  that 
of  last  session  would  soothe  the  minds  which  had  been  agitated,  and  would  lead  the 
people  back  to  their  habitual  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  respect  and  regard  for  the 
institutions  wliich  would  remain  to  them,  many  of  his  objections  would  be  removed. 
But  it  was  his  conscientious  belief,  that  the  principles  of  the  bill  itself  involved 
insuperable  impediments  to  the  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question 
of  reform.  He  believed,  that  the  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  violence  and 
discontent  could  not  be  easily  allayed,  and  it  was  from  that  feeling,  and  from  ob- 
serving the  principles  upon  which  the  government  had  rested  the  defence  of  their 
proceedings,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  anticipate  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  this  most  important  question.  He  was  at  issue  with  the  government  as 
to  the  causes  and  nature  of  t!ie  excitement  existing.  The  advocates  of  reform,  of 
course,  said,  that  he,  and  those  who  acted  with  him  in  opposition  to  the  late  bill, 
had,  by  their  conduct,  given  rise  to  the  scenes  of  outrage  and  of  violence  which  had 
taken  place;  while  he  contended,  that  those  proceedings,  disgraceful  and  dangerous 
as  they  were,  were  the  almost  necessary  consequence  of  the  principles  which  the 
government  had  called  into  action  for  its  support.  The  foundations  of  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country  could  not  be  shaken  without  producing  the  greatest 
derangement  in  the  whole  body  politic,  and  this  derangement,  he  feared,  would 
survive  the  measure  which  brought  it  into  existence.  Let  the  House  look  to  the 
King's  Speech,  and  learn  the  present  state  of  the  country  from  that  authentic  docu- 
ment. Commerce  embarrassed,  confidence  suspended,  industry  paralysed,  formi- 
dable combinations  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  law — fearful  outrage  and 
disorder,  by  which  whole  cities  have  been  involved  in  confusion.  Are  these  the  first 
fruits  of  reform  ?  Is  this  the  consequence  of  holding  up  to  contempt  the  ancient 
representative  system  of  the  country  ?  Did  he  find  any  thing  in  the  Speech  about 
the  reduction  of  taxation  ?  Or  was  it  stated  in  the  Speech,  that  the  estimates 
would  be  reduced  ?  No  such  thing.  He  did  not  blame  the  ministers  for  this,  for 
he  believed,  that  the  estimates  were  framed  with  a  view  to  economy;  but  he  did 
blame  those  who  misled  the  public,  by  inducing  it  to  suppose  that  the  passing  of 
such  a  Reform  Bill  as  that  of  last  session  would  relieve  the  country,  restore  tran- 
quillity and  contentment,  increase  commerce  and  employment,  and  give  security  to 
liberty  and  property.  He  had  no  hope  of  true  economy  from  reform — from  such 
reform  as  that  which  hatl  been  proposed  by  the  government,  and  which  would 
unsettle  all  the  habits  of  obedience,  and  shake  the  constitution  to  its  very  founda- 
tion. He  had  heard  the  sarcastic  remarks  of  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  respecting 
Tory  governments  and  Tory  measures.  The  hon.  gentleman  called  upon  him,  and 
those  who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion,  to  attend  at  the  public  meetings,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  reform  with  the  multitudes  assembled  at  those  meetings — to 
attend,  for  instance,  where  there  was  an  assembly  of  150,000  men,  such  an  assembly 
as  had  received  the  thanks  of  the  noble  lords,  and  there  to  express  their  opinions  if 
they  dared.  The  sarcasm  fell  harmless  upon  them — it  was  against  the  bill  that  it 
was  levelled.  It  reminded  them  of  the  melancholy  fact,  that  there  never  had  been 
a  period,  during  the  whole  of  the  past  century,  in  which  such  effectual  practical 
restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the  freedom  of  speech,  in  which  public  discussion 
was  so  fettered  as  it  was  in  these  days  of  liberality  and  reform.  There  were  worse 
tyrannies  than  the- tyrannies  of  individual  despots.  He  had  said  the  worst  feelings 
liad  been  excited  for  the  support  of  this  measure  of  reform;  and  could  the  govern- 
ment deny  the  existence  of  such  feelings?  Who  could  doubt  their  galling  and 
oppressive  character,  who  had  seen  the  bitter  and  unrelenting  animosity  with  which 
the  populace  had  pursued  many  of  those  illustrious  characters  who  acted  the  part  of 
good  subjects  and  honest  men  in  the  House  of  Lords,  without  the  least  suspicion  of 
unworthy  motives?  And  yet  could  it  be  denied,  that  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to 
travel  home  to  their  country  seats,  after  the  conscientious  votes  which  they  had 
given  in  defence  of  the  true  interests  of  the  people  of  England  ?  When  the  new 
measure  of  reform  should  come  under  discussion,  he,  for  one,  j)romised  to  give  to 
it  the  most  calm  and  dispassionate  attention.  He  wished  that  he  could  anticipate 
from  its  success  the  same  tranquillizing  and  satisfactory  results  as  had  been  antici- 
pated by  the  king's  government.  He  wished,  that  he  could  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  impatience  under  all  restraint,  and  the  reluctance  to  submit  to  any  control,  "which 
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at  present  pervaded  and  convulsed  the  land,  was  attributable  to  such  causes  as  the 
opposition  which  had  been  given  to  the  progress  of  the  late  bill;  and  that  the 
triumph,  if  triumph  should  betide,  over  f  itiire  opposition,  would  bring  back  the 
halcyon  days  of  peace  and  contentment,  and  restore  that  spirit  of  obedience  to  the 
laws  which  had  existed  under  the  reviled  government  of  Tories.  He  had  attended  to 
the  progress  of  great  revolutions  in  other  countries,  and  was  not  insensible  to  their 
symptoms  in  our  own.  For  a  time  the  disastrous  scenes  of  confusion  and  bloodshed 
which  were  displayed  in  France  to  an  appalled  and  astonished  world,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Reign  of  Terror  surpassing  in  atrocity  any  thing  heretofore  known  ia 
history,  exerted  possibly  an  undue  influence  upon  the  public  mind  here,  and  indis- 
posed us  to  the  consideration  even  of  beneficial  changes.  But  let  us  beware  how  we 
erred  in  the  opposite  extreme,  and  rejected  the  salutary  lessons  which  we  might 
learn  from  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  revolution  in  France.  Long  before  the  bloody 
days  of  Marat  and  of  Danton,  there  were  pages  in  the  history  of  tliat  revolution  which 
were  but  too  faithful  types  of  the  events  of  present  times.  Therein  we  might  read 
of  ministers,  once  popular,  unable  to  stem  the  tide  on  which  they  had  floated  to 
power,  denouncing  the  clubs  that  were  formed  for  their  support,  but  which  usurped 
their  authority.  "  Death  to  the  proposer  of  an  agrarian  law,"  was  the  language  of 
the  constituent  assembly.  He  had  read  also  in  the  same  melancholy  collection  of 
crimes  and  horrors,  that  when  the  King  of  France  accepted  the  constitution  of  1791, 
he  began  his  speech  with  the  terms,  "La  revolution  est  finie,"  little  dreaming,  in 
the  exultation  of  the  moment,  that  the  revolution  was  only  then  begun.  The  blame 
of  opposing  its  progress  was  then  thrown  on  priests  and  aristocrats.  The  cry  in 
France  then  was,  "  Down  with  the  Priests,  down  with  the  Aristocrats  ;"  the  cry  in 
England  now  was,  "Down  with  the  Boronghmongers,"  "Down  with  those,  be  their 
motives  what  they  may,  who  oppose  the  popular  will."  What  system  of  govern- 
ment could  that  be  in  which  men  denied  to  their  opponents  the  free  exercise  of  judg- 
ment and  of  speech  ?  Who  could  hope  to  propose  changes  extensive  as  those  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  without  expecting,  if  they  were  reasonable  men,  to  encounter  opposi- 
tion r  They  might  denounce  that  opposition — might  visit  it  with  confiscation,  exile, 
and  death;  but  so  long  as  honour  and  courage  existed  among  men  (and  in  Eng- 
lish bosoms  he  trusted  these  qualities  would  find  an  eternal  spring) — they  would 
not,  they  could  not,  deter  men  from  the  expression  of  their  honest  opinions.  It  was 
with  a  spirit  of  calmness  and  impartiality  that  he  was  prepared  to  discuss  the  bill 
which  the  noble  lord  opposite  was  about  to  introduce.  He  trusted  that  it  would  be 
founded  on  more  moderate  principles  than  the  last;  but  be  it  founded  on  what  prin- 
ciples it  might,  he  owed  it  as  a  duty  to  the  people  of  England — he  claimed  it  as  a 
right  inherent  in  himself,  as  one  of  their  representatives — to  deliver  his  opinions 
honestly  and  boldly  upon  it;  and  as  the  King,  in  the  gracious  Speech  which  they 
had  that  day  heard  delivered  from  the  throne,  admitted  the  right  of  his  subjects, 
even  in  confederated  unions,  publicly  to  declare  their  opinions,  and  to  make  known 
their  grievances,  so  did  he,  as  a  loyal  subject  of  the  King,  expect  protection  in  return 
for  his  allegiance,  if  he  should  incur  odium  and  vmpopularity  by  protecting  that 
which,  in  his  judgment,  he  believed  to  be  the  real  interest  (5f  the  people  of  England, 
against  their  present  wishes  and  temporary  delusion. 

The  address,  with  the  amendment   suggested  by   Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  then 
agreed  to. 
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December  7,  1831. 

Lord  Cavendish  brought  up  the  report  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  his  Majesty's 
Speech. 

After  some  remarks  by  Viscount  Palmerston,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett, — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  listened  with  great  surprise  to  the  very  extra- 
ordinary speech  which  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster  (Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett), had  just  made.     As  the  hon.  baronet  had  been  in  his  place  last  night,  he  had 
then  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  the  speech  he  had  now  replied  to,  and  it  would 
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have  been  better  if  the  hon.  baronet  had  taken  that  opportunity  of  making  the  an'- 
madversions  which  he  had  reserved  till  the  present  occasion.  Notwithstanding  the 
hon.  baronet's  censures,  he  would  repeat  that  which  he  had  yesterday  said — for  it 
was  a  remark  in  which  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp)  opposite  had  concurred — that 
parliament  ought  to  have  had  a  longer  notice  than  fourteen  days  of  the  period  on 
which  it  was  to  assemble.  The  noble  lord  had  only  vindicated  the  shortness  of  the 
notice  on  the  ground  of  necessity;  and  so  far  was  the  noble  lord  from  having  stated 
that  his  objection  was  merely  a  cavil,  as  the  hon.  baronet  had  called  it — 

Sir  Francis  Burdett :  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  said  that  nothing  but  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  justified  the  shortness  of  the  notice. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  his  objection  was 
only  a  cavil,  and  that  nothing  could  justify  it.  The  hon.  baronet  had  now  stated 
the  reverse,  and  was  prepared  to  condemn  a  meeting  of  parliament,  without  the  usual 
notice,  except  under  very  special  circumstances;  but  why,  then,  did  the  hon.  baronet 
speak  of  fourteen  days  now  being  equal  to  twenty-three  days  in  1 797  ?  The  increased 
rapidity  of  conveyance,  if  this  argument  was  good  for  any  thing,  went  to  justify  a 
short  notice  as  a  practice  that  might  properly  be  observed,  not  only  now,  but  at  all 
future  times,  whatever  might  be  the  circumstances,  if  the  minister  of  the  day  fancied 
he  could  gain  any  advantage  by  acting  on  the  precedent.  He  had  never  blamed 
ministers  for  calling  the  parliament  together  at  this  season :  all  that  he  had  said  was, 
that  reform  being  the  only  alleged  cause  for  its  meeting,  ministers  had  an  opportu- 
nity, more  than  fourteen  days  before,  of  giving  notice  that  it  was  to  meet  now.  He 
should  not  have  objected  to  their  meeting  at  present,  after  only  fourteen  days'  notice, 
if  any  sudden  disturbance  had  sprung  up  in  the  country;  but  his  objection  was,  that 
the  necessity  of  settling  the  question  of  reform  was  as  obvious  on  the  1st  as  it  was 
on  the  22nd  of  November,  He  had  said  yesterday  that  he  was  afraid,  that  the  Re- 
form Bill  was  proposed  and  supported  upon  principles  which  precluded  any  thing 
like  a  final  settlement  of  the  question;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  that  impression  by 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  baronet,  who  contended  that  the  people  had  as  much  right  to 
equal  representation  in  that  House  as  the  king  had  to  his  crown,  or  as  the  peers  had 
to  their  seats  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  Now,  if  such  were  the  case,  he 
should  like  to  know  what  right  the  hon.  baronet  had  to  draw  the  arbitrary  distinc- 
tion which  he  had  drawn  between  such  of  the  people  of  England  as  were  =£10  house- 
holders, and  such  as  were  not.  If  equal  representation  was  the  right  of  all — what 
could  be  said  of  this  Reform  bill — which  divided  the  people  into  classes,  and  limited 
the  right  of  being  directly  represented  to  the  occupation  of  a  £10  house?  He  denied 
the  existence  of  the  right,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  line  of  demarcation. 
But  how  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster,  who  claimed  tlie  elective  franchise  as 
the  prescriptive  right  of  the  people  of  England,  could  tell  him,  that  this  bill,  which 
confined  the  elective  franchise  to  j£lO  householders,  would  be  a  final  settlement  of 
the  question,  he  could  not  for  his  life  understand.  He  would  beg  leave  to  say  one 
word  about  the  Unions.  The  hon.  baronet  had  complained  of  the  tone  in  which  lie 
had  spoken  regarding  them.  Why,  it  was  tb.e  very  tone  taken  in  that  Speech  from 
the  throne,  which  the  hon.  baronet  so  much  adm.ired.  What  were  the  words  used 
by  his  Majesty  on  the  subject: — "  Sincerely  attached  to  our  free  constitution,  I  never 
can  sanction  any  interference  with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  those  rights  which 
secure  to  my  people  the  privileges  of  discussing  and  making  known  their  grievances; 
but  in  respecting  these  rights,  it  is  also  my  duty  to  prevent  combinations,  under 
whatever  pretence,  which  in  their  form  imd  character  are  incompatible  with  all 
regular  government,  and  are  equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law;  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  ajipeal  in  vain  to  my  faithful  subjects,  to  second 
my  determined  resolution  to  repress  all  illegal  proceedings,  by  which  the  peace  and 
security  of  my  dominions  may  be  endangered."  The  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  he 
defied  any  person  to  prove,  that  the  Unions  were  incompatible  with  regular  govern- 
ment, and  were  opposed  either  to  the  spirit  or  the  provisions  of  the  law.  He  would 
only  say,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  baronet,  that  the  king,  for  whom  tiie  hon.  baronet  pro- 
fessed such  sincere  respect,  asserted,  that  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  Unions  con- 
federating in  England  to  oppose  both  the  sjnrit  and  the  provisions  of  the  law.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  particular  Political  Union  of  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Westminster  was  a  member,  was  opposed  to  the  law,  but  he  took  it  for  granted 
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that  the  king  would  never  have  declared  his  determination  to  suppress  certain  com- 
binations, unless  such  combinations  existed,  and  unless  their  continued  existence  was 
fraught  with  danger.  The  attack  on  them  did  not  originate  with  him — they  were 
denounced,  no  doubt  for  some  good  reason,  by  his  Majesty,  in  his  speec.'.  to  parlia- 
ment. As  he  did  not  wish  to  revive  the  discussion,  which  ought  to  have  closed  last 
night,  he  would  not  enter  further  into  these  subjects  at  present.  As  lie  was,  how- 
ever, on  his  legs,  he  would  state  to  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Palmerston),  that  there 
were  two  points  connected  with  our  foreign  policy,  on  which  he  required  some  infor- 
mation. The  first  was,  whether  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  acquiesced 
in  the  adjudication  made  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  question  submitted 
to  his  arbitration  respecting  the  North-eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States?  If 
the  negotiations  on  that  subject  were  not  yet  concluded,  he  would  not  insist  upon  an 
answer.  The  second  point,  on  which  he  was  going  to  propound  a  question,  was  one 
on  which  he  was  surprised  that  no  observation  had  been  made  in  the  king's  speech. 
It  related  to  the  condition  of  Greece.  He  was  surprised,  that  after  tlie  repeated 
mention  which  had  been  made  of  the  condition  of  Greece,  in  the  speeches  from  the 
throne,  and  after  the  singular  events  which  had  recently  taken  place  there,  no 
notice  of  Greece  should  be  found  in  the  speech.  He  asked,  whether  the  circum- 
stances of  tiie  country  were  such  as  would  enable  the  noble  lord  to  give  him  an 
answer  upon  these  points? 

Viscount  Palmerston :  As  to  the  first  question  put  to  me  by  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
I  can  only  say,  that  the  decision  made  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  is  to  be  sub- 
ff.ltted  to  the  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  of  next  month;  and  that  I  cannot  make 
any  communication  upon  that  subject  until  after  that  time.  As  to  the  question 
which  he  has  put  to  me  respecting  Greece-,  the  reason  why  no  mention  was  made  of 
that  country  in  the  speech  is,  that  the  matters  connected  with  it,  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference,  are  not  at  present  in  such  a  state  as  would  justify  the  govern- 
ment in  giving  any  final  answer  on  that  point.  My  right  hon.  friend  must  know, 
that  the  most  important  matter  is  the  selection  of  the  sovereign  for  that  country, 
which  has  not  yet  been  made.  I  can  assure  ray  right  hon.  friend,  that  when  the 
progress  of  our  measures  shall  allow  us  to  make  a  communication  to  parliament,  we 
shall  be  most  happy  to  make  it,  and  to  accompany  it  with  the  fullest  disclosures. 

The  report  on  the  address  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  address  ordered  to  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

DECr.MBER  12,  1831. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England  and  Wales, 
Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  that  part  of  the  King's  Sjieech  which  related  to 
Reform  in  Parliament  should  be  read.  It  was  read,  accordingly,  as  follows  : — "  I 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  recommend  to  your  most  careful  considera- 
tion, the  measures  which  will  be  proposed  to  you  for  a  reform  in  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament.  A  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question,  becomes  daily 
of  more  pressing  importance  to  the  security  of  the  state,  and  to  the  contentment  and 
welfare  of  my  people." 

He  then  alluded  to  that  portion  of  the  address  in  which  the  House — without  com- 
ing to  a  division — had  pledged  itself  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  measure  which 
should  be  proposed  to  it  for  a  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  and 
concluded  a  long  and  elaborate  speech  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in,  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  that  the  noble  lord  (Althorp) 
would  be  pleased  to  state,  what  course  he  proposed  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill  through  the  House, 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  if  the  House  should  agree  to  allow  the  bill  to  be  intro- 
duced and  read  a  first  time  on  this  evening,  he  should  propose  to  carry  it  no  further 
than  the  second  reading  before  the  Christmas  recess.  After  the  bill  should  have 
been  read  a  second  time,  he  would  move  the  a'ijournment  of  the  House  till  after  the 
holidays.  As  to  the  dav  to  be  fixed  for  the  second  reading,  he  thought,  that  as  the 
75— Vol.  II. 
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bill  would  be  prepared  and  ready  for  delivery  to  members  early  on  Wednesday,  it 
•would  not  be  too  soon  to  fix  the  second  reading  for  Friday.  There  would,  he  thought, 
be  the  less  objection  to  this  course,  as  the  bill  had  been  so  fully  discussed  in  the  last 
session,  and  no  alteration  was  now  proposed  in  the  principle.  He  should  hope,  that 
if  it  were  not  intended  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  in  the  present  stage  of  the  bill, 
the  discussion  might  be  reserved  for  the  second  reading. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  speaking  for  himself  only,  without  saying  whether  Friday 
would  or  would  not  be  a  convenient  day,  he  was  not  disposed  to  take  any  division 
op  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill ;  and  was  willing  to  let  the  discussion 
be  taken  on  the  second  reading.     If  the  House  took  the  same  view  of  the  subject, 
and  he  believed  it  was  disposed  to  allow  the  bill  to  be  brought  in,  any  discussion  at 
present  would  only  anticipate  that  which  must  take  place  in  the  next  stage,  and 
would  be  at  once  unprofitable  and  inconvenient.     On  that  occasion  they  would  have 
to  discuss  those  great  questions  which  the  noble  lord  had  omitted  to  notice,  namely, 
the  necessity  of  making  this  extensive  change  ;  whether  that  necessity,  if  it  existed, 
arose  from  the  nature  of  things,  or  from  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  ministers ; 
whether  the  real  motive  for  the  reform  bill  was  the  practical  permanent  good  it  was 
to  effect,  or  the  temporary  advantage  of  yielding  to  a  clamour  for  reform,  which  had 
been  mainly  encouraged  by  the  ministers  themselves.     These  were  questions  which 
must  be  discussed  on  the  second  reading ;  but  without  entering  into  any  of  them  on 
the  present  occasion,  there  was  one  feeling,  which  it  was  vain  to  suppress — one  in 
■which  there  must  be  general  and  unanimous  concurrence  on  all  sides — that  of  rejoicing 
at  the  great  escape  they  had  had  from  the  bill  of  last  session ;  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
and  sincerest  gratitude  to  those  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  rescue  from  a  danger 
which  he  had  never  fully  appreciated  till  he  heard  the  speech  which  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  had  just  delivered.     He  would  not  say  by  what  mode  the  House 
ought  to  express  its  thanks  for  that  escape,  and  for  the  opportunity  once  more 
afforded  to  it  of  again  deliberating  on  the  important  qhange  proposed  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country ;  but  this  he  did  know,  that  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
the  new  bill,  now  moved  and  about  to  be  introduced,  were  a  full  and  complete 
answer  to  the  calumnies  of  the  last  session,  against  the  factious  delays,  as  they  were 
then  called,  of  those  who  sought  to  introduce  those  very  modifications  which  were 
now  relied  on  as  the  great  improvements  of  the  bill.     The  advantage  of  those  much 
maligned  delays  and  objections  was  now  visible.     He  saw  it  in  many  places ;  for,  on 
hearing  the  outline  of  the  new  bill,  he  found  that  there  was  scarcely  an  amendment 
which  had  been  offered  from  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House,  which  had  not 
been  adopted.     The  principle  of  population  was  abandoned — the   census  of  the 
present  year  was  preferred  to  the  census  of  1821 — the  rights  of  freemen  by  birth,  or 
servitude  were  preserved — schedule  A  was  re-modelled — schedule  B  was  totally 
changed,  and  many  other  modifications,  which  the  opposition  had  struggled  in  vain 
to  introduce  last  session,  were  now  voluntarily  admitted  by  the  noble  lord  as  so 
many  improvements  in  his  plan  of  reform.     Even  the  commissioners,  whom  the 
ministers  had  so  strenuously  preserved  last  session,  were  now  to  be  given  up.     He 
would  not  go  into  the  other  changes  which  the  noble  lord  had  mentioned :  he  would 
not  stop  to  enquire  why,  when  five  boroughs  were  taken  out  of  schedule  A,  as  many 
more  should  be  added,  so  as  to  make  it  contain  the  exact  arbitrary  number  of  fifty- 
six,  as  it  stood  in  the  last  bill,  when  clearly  fifty-one  was  the  proper  number,  accord- 
ing to  the  shewing  of  the  noble  lord  himself.     He  would  not  examine  why  the 
number  of  boroughs  having  but  one  member  each  should  be  reduced  from  sixty-nine 
to  forty-nine ;  nor  would  he  enter  into  any  enquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  change  in 
the  right  of  voting  in  cities  and  counties ;  but  leaving  all  these  as  matters  for  future 
discussion,  he  must  congratulate  himself  and  his  right  hon.  friends  on  the  opposition 
they  made  to  the  last  bill,  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  they  had  now  such  un- 
questionable proofs.     He  admired  the  candour  and  justice  of  the  noble  lord,  in 
commenting  so  severely  on  the  blunders  and  defects  of  the  late  bill ;  but  he  owned 
he  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  late  parliament  as  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  General  Gascoyne. 

An  Hon.  Member  on  the  ministerial  side  here  intimated,  that  that  resolution  was 
not  adopted  in  the  new  bill. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  no  desire  to  misrepresent  what  fell  from  the  noble  lord,  but 
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he  had  distinctly  understood  hira  to  say,  that  the  present  number  of  members  in 
the  House,  658,  would  be  preserved.  If  he  had  misunderstood  the  noble  lord,  he 
would  of  course  set  him  right. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  he  had  stated  his  intention  to  preserve  500  members 
for  England  and  Wales ;  to  have  105  for  Ireland,  and  53  for  Scotland. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Which  numbers,  as  he  calculated  them,  would  exactly  make  up 
the  present  number  of  the  House.  Now,  what  were  the  words  of  General  Gascoyne's 
resolution  but  these?  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  total  number 
of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  returned  to  Parliament  for  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  England  and  Wales,  ought  not  to  be  diminished."  He  had 
understood  the  noble  lord  to  say,  that  he  intended  to  preserve  the  present  numbers ; 
and  what,  he  would  ask,  was  that  but  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  General 
Gascoyne  ?  As  to  the  proportion  of  members  to  be  given  to  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
he  would  only  observe  at  present,  that  they  should  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct 
judgment  of  the  bill  for  England  and  Wales,  if,  before  they  proceeded  to  its  consi- 
deration, they  were  informed  of  what  was  intended  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  bills.  The  noble  lord  had  told  them,  that  he  still  adhered  to  the 
^10  clause.  He  cared  little  for  the  name:  the  name  might  be  preserved,  and  yet 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  qualification  professing  to  pass  under  that  name  might 
be  totally  changed.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  occupier  of  a  £10  house 
would  be  entitled  to  vote,  were  the  only  questions  worth  considering.  He  had  not 
risen  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  an  examination,  or  of  seeking  for  any  present 
explanation  from  the  noble  lord,  as  to  any  part  of  the  bill.  He  rose  chiefly  to 
vindicate  himself  and  his  hon.  friends  for  the  course  they  took  last  session,  in  oppos- 
ing the  bill  then  before  parliament.  After  all  that  had  been  said,  in  the  House  and 
out  of  the  House,  as  to  the  nature  and  alleged  object  of  that  opposition,  what  was 
at  length  the  result  ?  Why,  that  it  was  now  declared  to  be  the  deliberate  conviction 
of  the  king's  government,  that  the  objections  the  opposition  then  took  were  well 
founded.  On  this  important  question  of  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution  for  the 
country,  they  now  saw  that  the  objections  then  urged  were  not  without  their  im- 
portant use,  and  that  the  delay  of  a  few  months  could  not  now  be  considered  what 
it  had  then  been  so  constantly  held  up  to  be,  as  time  thrown  away.  In  a  measure 
of  this  magnitude,  an  attention  to  the  most  minute  details  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance ;  and  the  alterations  in  the  new  bill  proved,  that  when  they  came  to  discuss 
matters  of  such  extreme  interest,  involving  the  organization  of  a  new  frame  of 
government,  they  were  bound  to  proceed  most  warily  and  discreetly,  and  not  to 
grudge  the  delay  of  a  few  months  employed  in  preparing  the  materials  out  of  which 
a  new  constitution  was  to  be  moulded.  Why  the  opportunity  was  not  taken  last 
session  to  effect  the  alterations  which  were  now  proposed,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say ; 
but  that  such  an  opportunity  then  presented  itself  could  be  no  more  denied  than 
that  such  an  opportunity  at  present  existed.  Whatever  might  be  his  objections  to 
the  bill  which  was  now  about  to  be  introduced,  he  rejoiced,  for  the  sake  of  the 
character  of  those  on  that  side  of  the  House  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act, 
that  such  a  triumphant  refutation  had  been  brought  forward  of  charges  which  had 
been  made  against  them.  He  rejoiced  at  the  delay  which  had  taken  place,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  amendments  which  had  been  made  in  the  details  of  the  bill,  but 
because — if  the  House  should  determine,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  to  make  so  extraordinary  and  extensive  a 
change  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of  the  government  of  this  country,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  follow  the  example  of  the  king's  government,  and  make  still  further 
improvements  in  the  details  of  the  bill.  Another,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  a  great 
advantage  arising  from  that  delay  was,  that  they  would  now  have  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  this  important  question  in  a  state  of  greater  calmness,  influenced  by 
less  excited  feelings,  and  altogether  under  circumstances  better  calculated  to  enable 
the  House  to  arrive  at  a  wise  and  dispassionate  conclusion.  It  could  not,  certainly, 
be  denied  that  this  was  a  subject  which,  above  all  others,  was  deserving  of  a  calm, 
and  deliberate,  and  cool  consideration.  If  it  were  true  that  upon  subjects  of  com- 
parative indifference — upon  matters  infinitely  less  extensive  in  their  bearings  upon 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  country  at  large,  discussion  was  to  be  deprecated  at 
-a  time  when  public  excitement  and  agitation  prevailed  with  regard  to  them — if  it 
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were  fit,  according  to  the  just  doctrines  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  even  in  regu- 
lating the  practice  of  anatomy — even  in  taking  precautions  against  the  continued 
commission  of  foul  and  systematic  murder,  discussion  should  be  postponed  until  the 
first  burst  of  indignation  and  alarm  had  subsided— surely  it  was  at  least  equally  fit, 
that  when  that  living  and  nobler  subject,  tne  constitution,  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  amputation  and  dissection  of,  he  must  s  ly,  not  very  experienced  practitioners, 
the  most  delicate  operations  should  not  bo  performed  while  their  passions  were 
heated,  and  tiieir  judgment  disturbed  by  external  clamour,  and  while  their  hands 
were  yet  trembling  with  the  fever  of  an  unusual  and  unnatural  excitement.  Greatly, 
therefore,  did  he  rejoice  at  what  had  occurred  at  the  close  of  last  session,  and  highly 
gratified  was  he  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  benefit  by  the  suggestions  which  had 
been  then  made;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  with 
respect  to  this  measure,  they  could  now,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  approach  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  with  that  calmness,  good  temper,  and  moderation,  which 
the  subject  demanded  and  deserved.  The  noble  lord  who  introduced  the  motion  to 
the  House,  said,  that  an  absolute  necessity  existed  for  the  speedy  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  this  question.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  extravagant  hopes  had  been 
excited— that  undue  apprehensions  had  been  encouraged — and  that  there  was  no 
safe  alternative  but  to  turn  the  expectations  of  the  people  into  realities.  That 
statement  of  the  noble  lord  was  a  decisive  proof  how  cautious  a  responsible  govern- 
ment ought  to  be,  not  to  encourage  expectations  which  it  might  find  impossible  to 
satisfy,  and  not  to  take  a  course  that  necessarily  led  to  agitation  and  excitement 
which  it  might  find  it  difficult  to  allay.  The  assertion  of  the  noble  lord  reminded 
him  of  what  he  had  heard  from  the  noble  lord  opposite  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer),  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  last  session.  That  noble  lord  then  told 
them,  that  when  his  Majesty's  ministers  first  proposed  the  measure  of  reform,  they 
did  not  expect  that  it  would  be  carried  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  indeed,  that  when  such  a  question  was  to  be  brought  forward, 
his  Maje>ty's  government  should  not  attempt  tiie  settlement  of  it  by  means  of  the 
free  and  unbiassed  judgment  of  both  Houses  of  parliament,  but  that  they  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  introduce  a  measure  which  they  expected  would  be  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  ["  No,  no,"  from  Lord  Althorp.]  He  might  have  mistaken 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded ;  but  on  one 
of  the  last  days  of  the  session  he  did  understand  the  noble  lord  to  say,  that  when  the 
measure  of  reform  was  first  brought  forward,  so  little  did  the  government  reckon 
upon  the  success  of  their  measure,  that  they  expected  their  bill  would  be  at  once  re- 
jected. He  for  one  deeply  regretted,  however  opposed  he  was  to  hon.  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  as  to  the  extent  and  necessity  of  reform,  that  the  same  moderation  and 
temper  which  distinguished  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  that  night,  had  not  pre- 
vailed in  the  councils  of  the  king's  government  when  this  question  had  been  first  in- 
troduced. AVhether  they  were  to  expect  from  the  tone  of  the  noble  lord  to-night, 
that  considerable  modifications  would  yet  be  allowed  in  the  bill,  he  did  not  know; 
but  of  this  he  felt  convinced,  that  he  should  best  perform  his  duty  to  the  people  of 
this  country  by  viewing  such  a  measure  as  this,  not  in  its  present  operation,  but  in 
its  ultimate  and  permanent  eflects ;  and,  if  he  thought  it  would  be  ultimately  and 
permanently  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  ihe  country,  by  giving  to  the  principle  of 
this  bill  a  steady,  and  firm,  though,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  prolong  agitation,  a 
reluctant  opposition. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  asked,  whether,  if  the  debate  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
were  not  concluded  on  Friday  night,  it  was  the  intention  of  ministers  to  sit  on 
Saturday  ?  If  that  were  the  case,  and  the  discussion  were  protracted,  the  Sabbath 
might  be  broken  in  upon.  He  begged,  tiierefore,  to  remind  them  of  the  great  in- 
convenience of  sitting  on  that  day,  and  trusted  they  would  accordingly  postpone  the 
discussion  until  Monday. 

Lord  Althorp  admitted  the  inconvenience,  but,  if  the  debate  lasted  more  than  one 
night,  he  should  certainly  propose  to  sit  at  an  early  hour  on  Saturday. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  again  suggested  that  the  second  reading  should  be  postponed  till 
Monday. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  who  stated  that  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshice 
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(Mr.  Portman)  had  drawn  marvellously  large  conclusions  from  veiy  contracted  and 
confined  premises  ;  and  promised  the  right  hon.  baronet  his  unflinching  opposition 
to  the  bill, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  could  be  supposed 
capable  of  seeking  to  induce  hon.  members  to  vote  with  him  by  any  twisting  or  un- 
worjthy"  modification  of  his  opinions ;  and  he  should  also  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  it 
could  be  thought,  that  if  other  hon.  members  saw  reasons  to  modify  their  opinions, 
he  should  therefore  charge  them  with  inconsistency.  If  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Clive) 
should  differ  from  him  with  respect  to  the  great  measure  shortly  to  be  before  them, 
he  would  give  his  noble  friend  full  credit  for  his  motives,  and  their  friendly  inter- 
course would  receive  no  interruption.  For  his  own  part,  he  could  not  consider  the 
alterations  which  had  been  made  in  the  proposed  bill  from  that  discussed  last  ses- 
sion— though  they  were  improvements,  and  suggested  by  the  opponents  of  that  bill- 
such  as  to  do  away  with  the  main  objections  which  he  had  stated  to  the  former 
measure.  Indeed,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  no  statement  could  be  more  painful  to 
the  ministers,  than  one  which  went  to  prove,  that  there  were  any  important  changes 
in  the  spirit  and  principle  of  their  measure.  That,  however,  was  not  the  occasion 
to  state  his  views  on  this  head.  All  he  would  then  say  was,  that  when  the  noble 
lord  (Althorp)  stated,  that  ministers  could  not  think  of  proposing  a  measure  of 
reform  less  etficient  than  the  last,  he  did  not  expect  that  such  alterations  and  conces- 
sions would  have  been  made  as  would  have  induced  those  on  the  opposition  side  of 
the  House  to  support  it  at  all.  Whatever  other  hon.  members  might  do,  he  should 
oppose  the  second  reading. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 


TITHES  (IRELAND). 
December  14,  1831. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  in  consequence  of  a  return  having  been  ordered  on  a  former 
evening,  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Sir  Robert 
Inglis),  respecting  the  Tithes  which  were  the  property  of  laymen  in  Ireland,  he 
wished,  in  order  that  the  returns  might  be  complete,  to  obtain  a  similar  return 
respecting  the  Tithes  which  were  in  the  hands  of  churchmen  in  that  country.  He 
therefore  begged  leave  to  move,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions,  that  there  be  laid 
before  this  House  a  return,  by  the  registrar  in  each  diocese  in  Ireland,  of  the  number 
of  parishes,  the  tithes  of  which,  or  a  modus,  are  in  whole  or  in  part  the  property  of 
and  paid  to  the  use  of  any  Bishop  or  person  in  holy  orders,  specifying  the  name  of 
such  Bishop  or  person  in  holy  orders,  and  the  amount  of  the  income  which  he  has 
derived  from  tithes,  or  from  a  modus,  i'rom  each  such  parish  or  extra-parochial  place, 
on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  on  account  of  tithes  and  modus,  stating,  if 
under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  or  not;  distinguishing  whether  the  tithes  be 
rectorial  or  vicarial,  and  the  amount  levied  on  arable  and  pasture  land,  respectively." 

Mr.  Crampton  said,  that  as  it  was  impo.-sible  that  any  return  could  be  made  to 
either  motion,  he  thought  it  advisable  that  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford  should  move 
that  his  order  be  rescinded,  and  then  perhaps  the  hon.  meriiber  for  Middlesex  would 
not  object  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  entirely  acquiesced  in  the  very  sensible  and  judicious 
view  of  this  question  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Crampton).  If  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  was  persevered  in,  for  a  return  from  the  lay  impropriators,  that  furnished  a 
sufficient  precedent  for  a  return  of  tithes  held  by  the  clergy ;  but  there  were  strong 
objections  to  publish  the  names  of  the  clerical  holders  of  tithes  in  the  present  excited 
state  of  the  pubhc  mind.  As  the  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland  had  given  notice  of 
a  motion  relating  to  tithes,  perhaps  the  whole  question  had  better  be  left  in  his  hands. 
At  all  events,  he  should  recommend  his  hon.  friend  to  give  notice  to  have  his  order  can- 
cell£d,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  would  withdraw  that 
before  the  House- 
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In  reply  to  Mr.  Sheil, — 

Sir  Robert  Feel  said,  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  returns  now  sought 
for,  and  those  made  pursuant  to  act  of  parliament.  Under  the  Tithe  Composition 
Act,  the  amount  was  registered,  and  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  in 
each  case. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  gave  notice  that  he  would 
move  to  have  his  order  rescinded. 


REFORM  PETITION. 
December  16,  1831. 

Mr.  Warburton  presented  a  petition  from  a  body  of  persons  calling  themselves 
members  of  the  National  Political  Union,  in  Council  assembled,  against  any  clause  of 
the  Reform  Bill  which  should  require  the  payment  of  rent  or  taxes  as  qualification  to 
vote  for  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 

The  question  being  put  that  the  petition  be  brought  up, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  before  the  petition  was  brought  up,  he  must  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  more  particularly  to  it.  The  petition  professed 
to  be  the  petition  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  a  society  called  the  National 
Political  Union,  in  council  assembled,  and  it  appeared  to  him  impossible  for  the  House 
to  recognise  such  a  body.  He  therefore  felt  it  his  duty,  as  many  other  petitions  of  the 
same  nature  might  be  presented,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  point,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  particularly  when  he  referred  to 
his  Majesty's  proclamation;  for  although  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not 
this  particular  body  came  within  the  scope  of  that  proclamation,  yet,  as  such  a  pro- 
clamation had  been  issued  from  the  highest  authority  in  the  state,  mentioning  that 
societies  under  the  denomination  of  Political  Unions  had  been  found  contrary  to  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  he  thought  the  House  ought  to  be  careful  how  it  con- 
travened that  law,  by  recognising  the  acts  of  any  such  societies.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  House  could  not  receive  a  petition  from  those  parties,  except  as  the  petition  of 
the  individuals.  When  they  addressed  the  House  as  members  of  the  Council  of  a  Po- 
litical Union,  in  council  assembled,  the  House  ought  to  be  cautious  how  it  gave  a 
sanction  to  the  petition  of  persons  assuming  such  a  title. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  although  on  many  occasions  petitions  were  presented 
from  persons  claiming  to  sign  them  as  members  of  certain  societies,  the  House  had 
never  objected  to  receive  them  on  that  account.  It  was  as  the  petition  of  the  in- 
dividuals that  he  presented  the  present  petition.  He  was  not  aware  that  any  illegal 
act  had  been  committed  by  the  members  of  the  Union ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  they  had  not  infringed  on  any  Act  of  Parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  disclaimed  saying  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  any  il- 
legal act;  but  the  petition  expressly  set  forth  that  it -was  the  petition  of  members 
of  the  Council  of  a  Political  Union,  in  council  assembled.  His  Majesty's  pro- 
clamation, which  he  had  sent  for  immediately  on  seeing  the  title  of  the  petition, 
described  the  illegal  unions  as  consisting  of  members  subject  to  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  a  superior  Committee  or  Council.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  House  ought 
to  be  cautious  not  to  give  a  body  which  might  fall  under  that  designation  the  power 
of  approaching  it. 

Mr.  Warburton  would,  with  the  leave  of  the  House,  withdraw  the  petition  for  the 
present,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  withdrawing  it  wholly,  for  he  would  present  it 
on  a  future  day. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  meet  th6  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman  in  the  spirit  in 
which  he  made  it,  and  would  not  oppose  the  withdrawing  the  motion,  although  he 
might  do  so. 

Petition  withdrawn. 
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RUSSIAN  DUTCH  LOANS. 

December  16,  1831. 

Sib  Robeht  Peel  said,  he  was  sorry  to  interpose  a  moment's  delay  before  the 
debate  on  the  Reform  BiU  commenced ;  but,  with  the  consent  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  he  was  going  to  put  a  question  upon  a  matter  totally  unconnected  with 
reform.  He  should  not  put  this  question  now,  if  it  did  not  involve  a  point  (as  it 
appeared  to  him)  of  considerable  constitutional  importance,  the  elucidation  of  which 
ought  not  to  be  postponed.  However,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
possibility  of  a  discussion,  he  should  abstain  from  making  any  observations  except 
such  as  were  necessary  to  render  the  matter  intelligible.  He  referred  to  that  loan 
which  was  called  the  Russian  Loan.  The  original  circumstances  under  which  that 
loan  was  entered  into,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  detail ;  but  it  would  be  remem- 
bered by  the  House,  that,  in  the  year  1815,  we  contracted  with  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  pay  the  interest  upon  a  proportion  of 
that  loan,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  upwards  of  two  millions.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  was  accordingly  passed,  which  authorized  the  Treasury  to  continue  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  conformably  to  our  engagement.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  we  were  bound,  consistently  with  law,  to  continue  that  payment,  it  was 
necessary  to  understand  precisely  what  was  the  nature  of  our  engagement.  The 
original  amount  of  the  loan  was  25,600,000  Dutch  guilders,  which  was  rather  more 
than  £2,000,000  sterling;  and  we  had  consented  to  pay  the  interest  of  one-third  of 
that  sum.  But  an  express  engagement  was  entered  into,  that  we  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  interest  after  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the  Belgian  pro- 
vinces should  be  severed  from  the  kingdom  of  Holland.  He  apprehended  that  the 
possession  and  sovereignty  of  those  territories  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  past 
so  severed.  On  the  21st  of  June,  in  the  present  year,  in  the  speech  delivered  to 
parliament,  his  Majesty  recognised  the  right  of  the  people  of  Belgium  to  make  their 
own  internal  regulations,  and  to  settle  the  government  of  their  country  according 
to  their  own  views.  Therefore,  on  the  21st  of  June,  his  Majesty  admitted  the  de 
facto  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Now,  what  he  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord 
was,  whether  directions  had  been  given  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the 
Dutch  loan  up  to  the  present  day,  or  to  the  next  time  when  it  would  become  pay- 
able ;  and  if  not,  whether  he  did  not  consider  it  important  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  parliament  to  the  payment,  if  it  were  to  be  continued  ?  On  the  policy  of  con- 
tinuing the  payment  he  said  nothing;  but,  in  conformity  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  law,  he  conceived  that  there  was  no  authority  in  the  Treasury  to  continue  it. 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  of  the 
law-ofHcers  of  the  Crown,  that  they  were  bound  to  continue  the  payment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  had  entirely  misunderstood  him.  He  was 
not  considering  whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the 
country  to  continue  the  payment,  but  whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  law.  ■  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Exchequer  was  warranted  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
in  issuing  the  public  money ;  and  he  entreated  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord  and 
of  the  House  to  the  subject,  and  begged  them  to  consider  whether  parliament  ought 
to  separate  without  giving  an  express  sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  his  Majesty's 
government. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  wish  to  appear  captious ;  but  really  the  matter  seemed 
to  him  so  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  so  important,  that  he  thought  it  better  to  state 
fully  his  views  at  once,  than  afterwards  to  turn  round  upon  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
and  make  an  accusation  against  them  : — The  Convention  said,  "It  is  understood 
and  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the  said  payments  on  the 
part  of  their  Majesties  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
shall  cease  and  determine,  should  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the  Belgic 
provinces  at  any  time  pass  or  be  severed  from  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  previous  to  the  complete  liquidation  of  the  same."  The 
Act  of  Parliament  said,  that  the  payments  should  continue  only  so  long  as  the 
engagements  entered  into  in  the  Coiivention  were  continued.    Now,  the  sovereignty 
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of  the  Belgian  provinces  ha<l  passed  away  from  the  king  of  Holland  more  than  six 
months  ago,  and  the  debt  had  not  been  liquidated.  \Vhatever  honour  or  policy, 
therefore,  might  dictate,  he  doubted  that  the  Exchequer  had  authority  to  continue 
those  payments. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

December  17,  I83L 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Order  of  the  day  was  read  for  resuming 
the  debate  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  in  that  stage  of 
the  debate,  when  so  short  a  time  was  left  for  discussion,  unless  that  discussion  were 
(contrary  to  the  usual  practice)  protrafted  into  the  morning  of  Sunday,  he  should 
have  desired  at  once  to  address  himself  to  those  arguments  in  favour  of  this  measure 
which  remained  unanswered,  without  referring  to  any  matters  of  a  private  or  per- 
sonal nature.  But  the  speech  of  the  learned  member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Macaulay) 
who,  for  the  fourth  time,  had  thought  it  desirable  to  introduce  topics  unconnected 
with  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  who  had  addressed  himself  in  a  manner  purely 
personal  to  him — compelled  him  to  adopt  a  different  course;  for  he  should  be 
unworthy  of  the  situation  which  he  held  in  that  House,  if  he  permitted  the  debate 
to  close  without  reference  to  those  topics.  He  thought,  that  the  learned  gentleman, 
having  already,  in  the  three  speeches  he  had  made  in  favour  of  reform,  taunted  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  question,  might  have  left  that  subject  at  rest.  But 
the  learned  gentleman  again  returned  to  the  charge,  bursting  with  all  the  "  swel- 
tering venom"  which  had  been  collecting  during  the  days  and  nights  that  had 
passed  since  the  last  attack. 

The  hon.  member  had  charged  him  with  having  been  guilty  of  ingratitude  towards 
the  present  ministry  in  the  course  he  had  been  pursuing.  The  hon.  gentleman  said, 
"  When  you  proposed  the  Catholic  question,  they  who  had  before  brought  it  for- 
ward, handsomely  gave  you  their  cordial  support ;  and  when  they  bring  forward 
the  Reform  Bill,  why  do  not  you  return  the  compliment,  and  support  reform  ?" 
What  exalted  notions  of  public  duty  the  learned  gentleman  must  have  !  He  makes 
it  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  civility;  a  sort  of  interchange  of  compliments.  But  the 
learned  gentleman  overlooked  the  essential  difference  in  the  two  cases.  The  gentle- 
men opposite  supported  the  Roman  Catholic  Ptclief  Bill  when  brought  forward  by 
him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  because  they  had  always  supported  it.  Had  he  supported  reform? 
No,  never ;  and  yet  the  learned  gentleman  contended  that  he  ought  to  support  it 
now,  not  from  conviction,  but  from  gratitude. 

The  learned  gentleman's  charge  amounted  to  a  charge  of  gross  and  corrupt  apos- 
tasy. He  accused  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  of  having  brought  forward,  first,  the  Repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  secondly,  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill — 
not  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  but  from  the  mere  love  of  the  power  or  emoluments 
of  office,  and  the  desire  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  credit  which  was  due  to  others- 
He  had  long  been  silent  under  these  charges — in  the  first  place,  because  he  did  not 
think  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  could  properly  make  the  necessary  dis- 
closures ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  he  was  conscious  of  having  acted  from 
i)ure  motives,  and  because  he  felt  assured  that  the  time  must  come  when  those 
motives  would  be  justly  aj)prcciated. 

Now,  to  begin  with  the  first  of  these  charges.  He  met  it  with  a  positive  denial 
of  the  fact.  He  had  not  undertaken,  as  a  minister,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts.  As  a  minister  of  the  Crown  he  had  opposed  it,  and  he  was  beaten. 
When  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  brought  forward  the  question,  the 
ministers  had  been  left  in  a  minority,  and  having  been  so  left,  he  had  not  made  any 
attempt  to  deprive  the  noble  lord  of  the  honour  due  to  his  success  ;  but  convinced, 
after  what  had  occurred,  that  something  must  be  done  towards  the  settlement  of  the 
question,  he  ha^l  privately  and  unostentatiously  laboured  all  in  his  power  to  effect 
an  amicable  settlement,      "But,"  said  the  hon.  and  learned  geulleman,  "why, 
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having  opposed  this  while  in  office,  did  you  not  resign  -when  you  found  your  oppo- 
sition unavailing?"  The  hon.  member,  with  his  usual  discretion,  seemed  to  wield 
a  two-edged  sword,  which  equally  wounded  friends  and  foes.  Was  it  a  matter 
of  inevitable  necessity  that  ministers  should  resign  when  they  could  not  carry  into 
efifect  a  measure  to  which  they  were  favourable?  If  it  were  so,  then  why  did  not 
the  present  ministers  resign  when  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  Reform  Bill  ? 
He  made  no  charge  against  them  for  not  resigning;  on  the  contrary,  he  contended 
that  it  was  not  fair  to  infer  improper  conduct,  because  ministers  did  not  at  once 
resign  when  they  were  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  oppose  or  to  carry  a  particular 
measure. 

What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  he,  having  failed  in  his  opposition 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  continued  in  office  ?  On  the  9th 
of  January,  1828,  he  was  called  on  to  form  part  of  the  ministry.  There  had  been 
three  recent  changes  of  the  government;  the  last,  the  administration  of  Lord 
Goderich,  having  existed  eight  weeks  only.  There  were  three  parties  in  the  state  ; 
the  Tories,  the  Whigs,  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning.  In  the  government  of  Lord 
Goderich,  two  of  these  parties  had  been  united,  and  yet  that  government  came  to 
an  untimely  end,  from  its  own  intrinsic  weakness,  before  a  blow  was  struck — before 
even  parliament  was  assembled.  In  the  month  of  January,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  called  on  to  form  an  administration.  The  duke  and  himself  were  obliged  to 
postpone  the  meeting  of  parliament  till  the  29th  of  January,  and  on  the  26th  of 
February,  one  month  after  his  noble  friend  and  he  had  taken  office,  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  brought  the  subject  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  forward, 
and  ministers  were  beaten  on  the  question.  Was  there  any  gentleman  who  would 
have  had  them  abandon  the  king,  one  month  after  a  signal  proof  that  no  other  party, 
nay,  no  combination  of  other  parties,  could  make  a  permanent,  or  even  a  decent  go- 
vernment? This  he  considered  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge,  that,  having  failed 
in  resisting  a  certain  measure,  he  had  not  forthwith  resigned  office. 

He  now  came  to  the  heavier  cliarge,  to  that  connected  with  the  Catholic  question. 
For  several  years  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  resisting  concession  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  He  had  taken  that  part  from  a  serious  doubt,  whether,  viewing  the  state 
of  property  in  Ireland  — the  state  of  the  Protestant  church — the  state  of  society  in  a 
country  wherein  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the 
established  religion  of  that  country,  the  concession  of  equal  political  power  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  would  extinguish  its  religious  discord,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
ultimate  repose.  But  a  combination  of  circumstances  had  concurred  to  convince  him 
that  exclusion  was  no  longer  maintainable — that  there  was  greater  risk  to  the  peace 
of  Ireland,  and  to  the  security  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  and  Protestant  inte- 
rests, in  attempting  to  prolong  that  exclusion,  than  in  tlie  removal  of  every  existing 
disability  under  which  the  Roman  Catholic  laboured.  When  he  had  declared  that 
his  opinions  were  unchanged  on  the  Catholic  question,  what  did  he  mean  ?  Simply 
this — that  his  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  concession — his  fears  that  it  woidd 
not  produce  satisfaction  and  harmony,  remained  the  same;  but  still  there  was  a 
certain  and  impending  evil,  which  could  only  be  averted  by  incurring  the  remoter 
hazards  of  concession,  an  evil  which  would,  after  desolating  Ireland,  leave  the  ques- 
tion  of  concession  where  it  found  it,  or  rather,  with  a  diminished  prospect  of  any 
satisfactory  settlement. 

Into  some  of  the  reasons  for  entertaining  these  opinions  he  could  not  then  enter; 
but  the  events  of  the  Clare  election  showed  that  matters  could  no  longer  rest  where 
;hey  then  were — that  there  must  be  either  a  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  or 
the  elective  franchise  must  be  modified.  But  in  a  House  of  Commons  recently 
elected,  the  Roman  Catholics  had  an  actual  majority.  There  was,  in  truth,  so  large 
a  mass  of  Protestant  influence  and  Protestant  opinion  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  encouraging  their  vehemence,  and  defeating  the  eflfbrts  to  restrain 
it,  that  further  opposition  to  a  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question  became,  in  his 
opinion,  equally  mischievous  and  impracticable.  With  that  opinion,  what  course 
was  he  bound  to  pursue?  Was  it  his  duty  to  consult  his  own  personal  interests,  to 
maintain  his  own  personal  consistency,  by  continuing  and  encouraging  resistance — 
or  to  say,  as  he  had  said,  to  the  king,  of  whom  he  was  the  minister — "  On  the  balance 
of  public  evils  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  less  of  hazard  in  concession  than  in  continued 
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and  fruitless  resistance,  and  therefore  I  advise  concession?" — Tiie  question,  so  far 
as  any  charge  could  be  justly  preferred  against  him,  was  this.  In  giving  that  ad- 
vice to  the  king,  was  he  influenced,  as  the  learned  gentleman  insinuated,  by  any 
desire  of  office,  any  wish  to  usurp  honour  or  credit  due  to  others,  or  by  any  base  and 
interested  motive  of  any  kind  ? 

He  trusted  he  should  be  able  now  to  vindicate  himself  for  all  time  to  come  from 
any  charge,  or  any  suspicion,  on  that  head. 

After  the  discussions  in  the  two  Houses  of  parliament  on  the  Catholic  question, 
in  the  session  of  1828 — frequent  communication  took  place  between  himself  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  respecting  the  position  of  that  question — and  each  of  them 
had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  could  not  safely  be  left  in  the  position  in  which 
it  had  stood  for  so  many  years — the  members  of  the  king's  government  having 
no  opinion  in  common  upon  it,  and  the  two  Houses  of  parliament  coming  to  opposite 
decisions. 

He  left  town  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  session,  and  the  communication  to  which 
he  referred  was  continued  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  confidential  and  most 
unreserved  correspondence,  from  which  he  should  quote  those  passages  which  would 
explain  his  own  personal  views  and  wishes  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  settling  the 
Catholic  question.  In  the  month  of  August,  1828,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  which,  after  entering  fully  into  the  general  policy  of  attempting  a  final 
adjustment  of  the  question,  proceeds  in  these  terms  : — 

"  I  have  thus  written  to  you  without  reserve  upon  the  first  and  great  question  of 
all;  the  policy  of  seriously  considering  this  long-agitated  question,  with  a  view  to 
its  adjustment.  I  have  proved  to  you,  I  trust,  that  no  false  delicacy  in  respect  to 
past  declarations  of  opinion — no  fear  of  the  imputation  of  inconsistency,  will  prevent 
me  from  taking  that  part,  which  present  dangers,  and  a  new  position  of  affairs,  may 
require.  I  am  ready,  at  the  hazard  of  any  sacrifice,  to  maintain  the  opinions  which 
I  now  deliberately  give — that  there  is  upon  the  whole  less  of  evil  in  making  a  de- 
cided efiFort  to  settle  the  Catholic  question,  than  in  leaving  it  as  it  has  been  left — 
an  open  question ;  the  government  tjeing  undecided  with  respect  to  it,  and  paralyzed 
in  consequence  of  that  indecision  upon  many  occasions  peculiarly  requiring  promp- 
titude and  energy  of  action. 

"  I  must  at  the  same  time  express  a  very  strong  opinion,  that  it  would  not  conduce 
to  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question,  that  the  charge  of  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  committed  to  my  hands. 

"  I  put  all  personal  feelings  out  of  the  question.  They  are,  or  ought  to  be,  very 
subordinate  considerations  in  matters  of  such  moment ;  and  I  give  the  best  proof  that 
I  disregard  them,  by  avowing  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  commit  myself  to  the  support 
of  the  principle  of  a  measure  of  ample  concession  and  relief,  and  to  use  every  effort 
to  promote  the  final  arrangement  of  it. 

"  But  my  support  will  be  more  useful,  if  I  give  it  with  the  cordiality  with  which 
it  shall  be  given,  out  of  office.  Any  authority  which  I  may  possess,  as  tending  to 
•reconcile  the  Protestants  to  the  measure,  would  be  increased  by  my  retirement.  I 
have  been  too  deeply  committed  on  the  question — have  expressed  too  strong  opinions 
in  respect  to  it — too  much  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  Roman  Catholics — too  much 
apprehension  as  to  the  immediate  and  remote  consequences  of  yielding  to  their 
claims — to  make  it  advantageous  to  the  king's  service  that  I  should  be  the  individual 
to  originate  the  measure." 

The  letter  from  which  he  was  quoting  concludes  thus  :  "  Consider  these  things 
well.  If  the  question  is  to  be  taken  up,  there  is  clearly  no  safe  alternative  but  the 
settlement  of  it.  Every  consideration  of  private  feelings  and  individual  interests 
must  be  disregarded. 

"  From  a  strong  sense  of  what  is  best  for  the  success  of  the  measure,  I  relieve  you 
from  all  difficulties  with  respect  to  myself.  I  do  not  merely  volunteer  my  retirement 
at  whatever  may  be  the  most  convenient  time — I  do  not  merely  give  you  the  promise, 
that  I  will,  out  of  office  (be  the  sacrifices  that  I  foresee,  private  and  public,  what 
they  may),  cordially  co-operate  with  you  in  the  settlement  of  this  question,  and 
cordially  support  your  government ;  but  I  add  to  this,  my  decided  and  deliberate 
opinion — that  it  will  tend  to  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question,  if  the  ori- 
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ginating  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  general  superintendence  of  its 
progress,  be  committed  to  other  hands  than  mine." 

He  trusted  that  he  had  thus  shown,  that,  when  he  originally  concurred  in  the 
course  which  was  afterwards  adopted,  he  had  not  been  swayed  by  any  considerations 
but  those  of  public  duty.  He  remained  until  the  month  of  January,  1829,  retaining 
a  decided  opinion  that  the  government  ought  to  bring  forward  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  without  delay,  but  in  the  earnest  hope  and  belief,  that  his  support  to 
that  measure  would  be  given  by  him  in  a  private  capacity.  But  in  the  course  of 
that  month  it  was  proved  to  him  to  demonstration,  that  his  retirement  from  office 
would  aggravate  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  already  to 
contend,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  them  insuperable.  He  had,  therefore,  written 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  letter,  which  bore  date  the  12th  January.  He  repeated, 
in  that  letter,  that  his  retirement  from  office  was  the  only  step  which  he  could  take, 
which  would  be  at  all  satisfactory  to  his  own  feelings ;  he  deprecated,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  the  necessity  that  he  should  be  the  person  to  bring  forward  the 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons ,  but  he  concluded  that  letter  by  the  following 
declaration: — "  But  I  will  have  no  reserve  with  you.  I  know  aU  the  difficulties  of 
your  situation.  I  know  how  those  difficulties  have  been  recently  increased,  as  well 
by  the  communications  which  have  taken  place  with  the  bishops,  as  by  the  necessary 
recall  of  Lord  Anglesey. 

"  You  will  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  the  declaration  which  I  am  about  to  make, 
and  you  will  take  no  advantage  of  it  unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary. 

"  If  my  retirement  should  prove,  in  your  opinion,  after  the  communications  which 
you  may  have  with  the  king,  and  with  those  whom  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to 
consult — an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  course  which  I  believe  to  be 
unavoidable ;  in  that  case  you  shall  command  every  service  that  I  can  render  in  any 
capacity." 

On  this  letter  of  the  12th  January  he  found  the  following  endorsement,  written  at 
the  time: — "  When  I  wrote  this  letter,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tlie  Bishop  of 
London,  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  had  had  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  had  declared  to  him  that  they  were  finally  resolved  to  give  their  decided 
opposition  to  the  proposed  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics." 

The  circumstance  referred  to  in  that  memorandum,  and  the  earnest  appeal  -made 
to  him  by  the  king,  not  to  shrink  from  proposing  a  measure  which,  as  a  minister, 
he  advised  the  king  to  adopt,  left  him  no  alternative,  consistent  with  honour  and  public 
duty,  but  to  make  the  bitter  sacrifice  of  every  personal  feeling,  and  himself  to  originate 
the  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  relief.  Could  he,  when  the  king  thus  appealed  to  him, 
when  the  king  referred  to  his  own  scruples — to  his  own  uniform  opposition  to  the  measure 
in  question — when  he  said,  "You  advise  this  measure — you  see  no  escape  from  it — you 
ask  me  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  opinion  and  of  consistency — will  you  not  make  the  same 
sacrifice  ?  "  what  answer  could  he  return  to  his  sovereign  but  the  one  he  did  return  ; 
viz.,  that  he  would  make  that  sacrifice,  and  would  bear  his  full  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  unpopularity  of  the  measure  he  advised  ?  So  much  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  the  motives  by  which  he  had  been  swayed. 

While  he  totally  abjured  the  doctrine  of  the  learned  gentleman,  that  he  was  bound 
to  support  reform  because  the  advocates  of  reform  had  supported  the  Catholic 
question,  he  would  never  retract  the  opinions  he  had  expressed  with  regard  to  those 
who,  being  politically  opposed  to  him,  had  supported  most  zealously  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Relief  Bill.  He  must  repeat  now  what  he  had  before  said,  that  the  conduct  of 
those  gentlemen  who  had  given  him  their  support  on  the  Catholic  question,  was 
dictated  by  the  purest  and  most  honourable  motives,  and  entitled  that  party  to  his 
respect  and  gratitude.  He  said  so  at  the  time;  but  did  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
therefore  think,  that  with  "  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness,"  he  should 
shrink  from  offering  opposition  to  this  bill?  Was  he  not  at  liberty  boldly  to  say, 
that  he  thought  the  king's  ministers  were  in  error,  if  he  thought  them  so?  If  he 
considered  he  wtLs  disqualified  from  taking  the  most  decided  p'art  on  reform,  he  would 
abdicate  his  functions,  and  not  stand  there  to  offer  weak  opposition  to  the  measure. 
He  would  assert,  however,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  offer  this  opposition,  and,  with- 
out any  compromise  of  principle,  or  rendering  himself  liable  to  any  charge  of  ingrati- 
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tude  or  inconsistency,  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  extensive  measure  of 
reform  projiosed  by  the  ministers. 

A  great  }iart  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  turned  upon  the  question,  not 
whether  this  measure  was  for  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country,  but  who 
were  the  parties  that  caused  the  present  excitement?  The  assumption  was,  that  to 
the  pressure  of  external  force  we  must  give  way,  and  that  we  had  no  alternative  but 
that  of  satisfying  the  craving  of  the  people.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  "  How 
is  it  that  we  can  have  eyes  and  not  see,  ears  and  not  hear,  legs  and  not  walk;  how 
is  it  that  all  our  senses  do  not  convince  us  that  reform  must  be  conceded?"  Would 
he  ask  the  same  question  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  who  had  eyes,  and  ears,  and 
legs;  but  who  had  neither  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  walked,  having  for  years  opposed 
parliamentary  reform?  The  hon.  gentleman  was  very  severe  on  all  doubt  and  inde- 
cision in  matters  of  public  concern.  How  was  it,  then,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was  himself  still  undecided  on  that  important  point,  the  ballot?  How 
did  it  happen  that,  like  a  certain  animal  (to  which  he  meant  by  no  means  to  compare 
him)  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  remained  still 
balancing,  and  unable  to  decide,  between  two  series  of  arguments?  He  had  been 
accused  of  obstinately  resisting  the  popular  demand  for  reform,  and  he  felt  that  from 
many,  the  majority,  of  the  members  of  the  present  reform  government,  such  an 
accusation  fell  with  a  particular  ill  grace.  Had  hon.  members  forgotten  the  events 
of  the  year  1S27?  Did  they  recollect,  that  in  that  year  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  two  Mr.  Grants,  and  other  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  took 
othce  under  Mr.  Canning? — Mr.  Canning,  the  uncompromising  foe  of  all  reform; 
and  who  emphati-jally  declared  in  that  House  (and  that,  too,  be  it  remembered,  after 
these  noble  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  had  joined  his  administration),  that  he  would 
oppose  reform  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said,  that  though 
these  were  Mr.  Canning's  personal  feelings  with  respect  to  this  particular  question  , 
of  reform,  it,  like  the  Catholic  question,  might  be  open  to  every  member  of  the  govern- 
ment to  speak  and  vote  as  he  pleased  without  affecting  its  integrity.  His  noble  and 
right  hon.  friends  had  not  this  resource;  for  Mr.  Stapylton's  recent  "Life  of  Mr. 
Canning"  placed  the  fact  beyond  doubt,  "  that  Mr.  Canning  was  not  only  determined 
to  resist  reform  himself,  but  that  he  would  not  acquiesce  in  any  member  of  his 
government  supporting  that  question.  According  to  Mr.  Stapylton,  there  was  a 
written  record  of  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Canning's  government  was  formed,  in 
which  were  these  words — "That  the  inconvenience  of  having  one  open  question  in 
the  cabinet,  made  it  m.ore  necessary  to  agree  that  there  should  be  no  other;  that  all 
the  then  acting  members  of  the  cabinet  were  united  in  opposing  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform,  and  could  not  acquiesce  in  its  being  brought  forward  and  sup- 
ported by  any  member  of  the  government."  Thus  it  appeared  that  public  men, 
differing  upon  other  questions — actuated  by  no  dishonourable  motives — taking  what 
are  sup[)osed  to  be  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  interests  of  this  country, 
did  dread  the  agitation  of  that  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  Why  did  he  state 
these  facts?  Not,  be  assured,  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  the  inconsistency  of  his 
noble  and  right  hon.  friends,  who  had  joined  with  Mr.  Canning,  and  were  now 
reformers,  but  to  inculcate  this  lesson — that  if  so  recently  as  1827  these  eminent, 
noble,  and  right  honourable  gentlemen  saw  no  reason  against  their  joining  an  adriiinis- 
tration  pledged  to  the  death  against  reform,  he,  who  then  as  now  was  opposed  to 
all  such  schemes  of  reform  as  the  present,  might  see  reasons — other  than  mere  party 
obstinacy — for  persisting  in  the  same  course  in  the  year  1831.  If  his  noble  and  right 
lion,  friends  shrunk  from  opening  the  question  in  1827,  surely  it  was  not  so  very 
remarkable  but  that  he  might  remain  impressed  with  the  same  feelings  of  apprehen- 
sion a  few  years  longer  ?  Why  censure  him  for  not  being  immediately  convinced  of  tiie 
necessity  of  reform,  when  Lord  Lansdown  and  the  other  members  of  Mr.  Canning's 
cabinet — those  very  persons  by  whom  it  was  now  advocated  in  both  Houses  of  par- 
liament— had,  up  to  this  time,  remained  unconvinced?  They  knew  the  decided 
opinions  of  Mr.  Canning  upon  the  question;  for  in  1827  he  refused  to  transfer  the 
.franchise  of  Grampound  to  Leeds,  and  yet  he  believed  that  Mr.  Tieniey  was  the  only 
member  of  Mr.  Canning's  cabinet  who  stipulated  for  liberty  to  siqoport  the  question 
of  reform.  The  learned  gentleman  said,  that  pertinacious  resistance  to  moderate 
reform  was  the  cause  and  the  justification  of  the  present  measure.    Could  he  be  sur- 
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prised  at  resistance  to  the  principle  of  reform,  however  moderate  the  shape  it  might 
first  assume?  Did  he  recollect  the  triumph  of  the  noble  lord,  the  author  of  this  bill? 
Did  he  recollect  his  address  to  the  most  moderate  of  all  reformers  ?  Said  the  noble 
lord,  "You  have  conceded  the  whole  principle,  when  you  agreed  to  transfer  the 
franchise  of  Grampound  to  Manchester.  How,  then,  can  you  stop  there?  To  you 
who  admit  the  principle,  but  refuse  to  go  its  lengths,  I  say,  in  the  words  of  Crom- 
well, '  The  Lord  has  delivered  you  into  my  hands.'  "  If,  then,  to  make  the  slightest 
concession  be  a  "  delivering  into  his  hands,"  what  resource  had  the  opponents  of 
extensive  reform,  but  to  oppose  the  principle  altogether?  He  had  been  compli- 
mented by  the  learned  gentleman  for  having,  on  the  first  night  of  this  discussion, 
sung  his  palinode 

Mr.  Macaulay:  I  did  not  mention  you;  the  term  was  directed  to  ihe  right  hon. 
ex-secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  All  that  was  meant  was,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet's 
party  took  the  whole  credit  to  themselves  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  our 
systems  of  jurisprudence,  commercial  laws,  and  foreign  policy,  which  had  been  forced 
on  their  reluctant  conviction  by  the  party  now  in  office. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  True,  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  mention  him  byname,  but 
the  sarcasm  was  not  the  less  pointed  on  account  of  tlie  omission  of  the  name.  In 
introducing  improvements  into  the  commercial  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  he 
had  never  arrogated  to  himself  the  praise  that  belonged  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly;  but 
what  was  to  prevent  him  from  effecting  substantial  reforms,  supposing  such  reforms, 
though  contemplated  by  others,  remained  unexecuted  ?  The  learned  gentleman  re- 
presented him  as  having  taunted  the  government  on  the  evening  in  which  the  present 
bill  was  introduced.  So  far  from  taunting  ministers  with  their  amendments  of  some 
of  the  details  of  the  bill,  as  so  many  adoptions  of  the  principles  advocated  on  the 
opposition  side  of  the  House,  as  so  many  concessions  to  the  wisdom  of  their  oppo- 
nents' policy,  he  stated,  that  he  did  not  regard  the  alterations  in  the  light  of  con- 
cessions, for  that  the  essential  principles  of  the  measure  remained  wholly  unchanged, 
and,  therefore,  equally  objectionable.  He  added,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  thought 
the  country  was  in  a  better  situation  now  for  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  bill 
than  when  that  of  last  session  was  under  their  notice — and  therefore  that  the  House 
and  the  country  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  that  decision,  which 
afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  former 
bill.  He,  for  one,  heartily  rejoiced  at  that  decision.  He  was  confident  that  it  would 
tend  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country.  It  was  necessary  to  that  calmness 
and  deliberation  fitting  the  legislature,  and  essential  to  the  satisfactory  discussion  of 
the  great  question  at  issue,  that  the  excitement  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  with  respect  to  the  ministerial  plan  of  reform  should  abate — that  the  public 
mind  should  be  cooled  somewhat  from  the  fervour  ipto  which  it  had  been  artfully 
thrown — that  some  short  time  should  be  afforded 

— "  requiem  spatiuinque  furori,'' 


and  that  opportunity,  and  that  interval,  and  that  re^wecv,  were  furnished  them  by  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Indeed,  no  persons  should  feel  better  pleased  with 
that  decision  than  ministers  themselves,  inasmuch  as  it  had  enabled  them  to  lick 
somewhat  into  comeliness  and  grace  another  bantling  of  the  same  family.  The  right 
hon.  secretary  for  Ireland  seemed  quite  enamoured  with  this  new  offspring,  vaunt- 
ing much  of  the  symmetry  of  its  features,  telling  them,  in  the  well-known 

"  O  matre  pulclira  filia  pulchrior," 

that  the  daughter  far  exceeded  in  beauty  her  lovely  parent.  Without  presuming  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  the  delicate  question  of  female  beauty,  while  he  complimented 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  gallantry  and  good  taste  in  embracing  the  daughter  in 
preference  to  the  mother,  he  wished  he  could  contemplate  with  any  satisfaction  the 
future  progeny  of  reform.  He  wished  that  it  might  not  prove  degenerate  in  itself, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  same  Horace, 

"  mox  datura 

Progeniem  vitiosiorem." 

After  what  they  had  heard  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  IL  was  but  fair  to  presume, 
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that  they  should  no  longer  hear  this  bill  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  constitution. 
The  noble  paymaster  appeared  to  dissent  from  this;  but  had  he  not  himself  said  that 
evening,  thai  if  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  have  lived  at  the  period  of  the  revolution, 
he  would  have  voted  for  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  political  power,  and  also  for 
the  maintenance  and  continuance  of  the  small  boroughs  ?  But  surely,  if  these  small 
boroughs  were  now  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution,  they  were 
equally  so  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The  noble  lord  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
debates,  cited  that  part  of  the  bill  of  rights  which  declared  that  "  elections  should  be 
free."  Now,  it  would  not  become  him  to  question  the  historical  and  constitutional 
knowledge  of  the  noble  lord ;  but  when  he  quoted  these  viords  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  present  bill,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  disfranchised  the  small 
boroughs,  it  became  necessary  to  remind  the  House  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
"  elections  shall  be  free,"  and  of  the  intention  with  which  they  were  inserted  in  the 
bill  of  rights.  Those  words  were  introduced  into  the  preamble  of  the  bill  of  rights 
to  meet  a  particular  specific  grievance,  which  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  small 
boroughs  or  the  reduced  number  of  electors.  The  grievance  to  be  redressed  was, 
the  direct  and  repeated  interference  of  James  II.  in  the  election  of  members  of 
parliament.  That  monarch  was  then  deeply  engaged  in  his  design  of  restoring  the 
Catholic  worship  to  its  pristine  supremacy ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  had  issued 
orders  to  the  several  sheriff's  to  make  out  lists  of  electors  and  candidates  who  would 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act — the  barrier  against  the  admission  of  the  Catholics 
into  parliament  and  public  office.  Without  entering  into  a  minute  history  of  James's 
proceedings,  he  would  cite  one  anecdote  in  point :  it  was  told  by  Sir  John  Reresby, 
in  his  Memoirs.*  It  appeared  that  the  king  requested  the  writer  to  stand  for  York. 
"  If  your  Majesty  so  please  it,"  replied  Sir  John,  "  I  will,  but  it  can  only  be  on  one 
condition."  "  Name  it."  "  Simply,  that  your  Majesty  will  so  order  it  that  none  of 
the  corporation  shall  vote  but  those  I  may  choose."  The  King  gave  the  order,  and 
Sir  John  was  returned.  And  it  was  to  meet  this,  and  similar  gross  violations  of 
corporate  rights,  that  it  was  declared  in  the  bill  of  rights,  that  "  elections  shall  be 
free,"  evidently  showing,  that  there  was  not  the  remotest  connexion  whatever  be- 
tween that  declaration,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  small  boroughs. 

One  word  with  respect  to  what  had  fallen  last  night  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Calne;  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  something  worse  than  superfluous,  to  offer  any  addi- 
tional observations,  after  the  unanswerable  and  matchless  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Croker)  beside  him.  The  hon.  member  dwelt  much  on  the  necessity  of 
the  legislature  evincing,  what  he  called  an  animus,  for  adapting  its  enactments  to 
the  growing  wants,  and  intelligence,  and  spirit,  of  the  age.  He  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  if  there  did  not  exist  an  elastic  spirit  in  the  constitution,  expanding  itself  to 
meet  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  there  was  something  imperfect,  something  that 
required  alteration;  and  he  would  further  admit,  that  if  the  boroughs  were  made  of 
such  iron  stuff'  that  they  would  not  yield  to  the  impression  of  improvement,  that 
their  doom  ought  to  be  from  that  moment  sealed.  But  would  any  one,  after  looking 
at  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  of  late  years  in  particular,  say,  that  the  animus  of 
this  House  lagged  behind  the  improvement  of  the  times?  Was  it  not  rather  in  ad- 
vance of  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  what  it  did  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  on  that 
of  free  trade?  In  what  instance,  during  the  last  five  years,  would  the  hon.  member 
point  out,  that  that  House  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing  improvement  of  public 
opinion?  or,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  preferred  the  phrase,  with  the  "spirit  of  the 
fcge?"  If  the  hon.  gentleman  could  not  point  out  any,  it  was  most  unwise  to  attempt, 
by  precipitate  means,  and  rushing  on  blindly  in  the  dark,  to  eff'ect  a  change  which 
was  silently  and  gradually  in  operation,  and  which  violent  interference  on  our  part 
could  only  obstruct  and  retard.  Had  hon.  members  duly  considered  the  eff'ect  of 
the  proposed  change  in  our  constitution,  upon  our  immense  colonial  possessions?  If 
it  were  said,  that  the  population  of  India  was  of  so  low  a  grade  of  intellect  as  not  to 
understand  the  nature  of  good  government,  he  thojught  that  was  an  additional  reason 
for  caution  in  unsettling  a  dominion  which  had  its  fcundalion  in  the  feelings,  in  the 
habits  and  prejudices  connected  with  established  usage,  and  the  prescriptive  exercise 
of  authority  ?     Then,  to  look  nearer  home,  let  them  consider  the  eff'ect  which  their 

*  rablibhed  1  y  JeflTery  and  Son,  Tall-Mall. 
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freely  and  cavalierly  destroying  the  smaller  "boroughs  must  inevitably  have  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people.     If  there  was  any  feeling  which,  more  than  another,  should  be 
cherished  in  this  country,  it  was  that  of  regard — scrupulous  regard — for  the  interests 
of  property,  and  for  the  preservation  of  those  political  rights  which  were  the  birth- 
right of  freemen.     Was  the  feeling  cherished,  by  destroying  small  but  honourable 
boroughs,  merely  because  they  were  small? — for  no  effort  was  made  by  ministers,  to 
distinguish  merely  the  small  from  the  nomination  boroughs,  though  the  distinction 
was  as  practicable  as  it  was  just.      It  might  be  very  well  to  say,  that  the  nomination 
boroughs  must  be  got  rid  of,  but  why  not  destroy  the  principle  of  nomination,  by 
extending  the  constituency,  and  reserve  the  elective  right  to  the  borough?  This  was 
the  very  course  pursued  in  the  case  of  some  boroughs.     Take  Midhurst  for  example 
—the  mound  Midhurst;  they  had  been  told,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  represent- 
ation of  that  place  belonged  to  a  hole  in  a  wall;  but  after  all,  that  very  hole  in  the 
wall  was  to  retain  its  right.     It  was  true  that  the  constituency  was  enlarged,  and 
why  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  other  boroughs,  at  least  equally  admitting  of  its 
application?     The  noble  lord  confessed  that  this  great  and  immediate  change  in  the 
constitution  could  not  be  made  without  peril;  and  his  noble  colleague,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  added,  if  he  thought  it  would  have  the  effect  of  injuring  the  landed 
interests,  he  would,  instead  of  forwarding  the  measure,  oppose  it.     This  remark  of 
the  noble  lord  seemed  to  imply  some  latent  doubt  as  to  its  working;  but  the  noble 
paymaster  had  not  distinctly  described  the  nature  of  the  peril  he  anticipated.     Was 
it  to  be  found  in  the  great  extension  of  the  franchise  ?     The  noble  lord  said,  that  by 
giving  a  vote  to  ;£10  householders,  it  would  be  conferred  on  a  class  of  persons  of  intel- 
ligence, who  could  not  be  easily  led  astray  by  those  whose  interest  or  whose  wish  it  might 
be  to  deceive  them — a  class  of  persons  who  could  not  be  deceived  into  a  belief,  as  the 
electors  of  Preston  had  been,  that  the  Civil  List  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  sovereign, 
and  for  his  individual  purposes,  amounted  to  ^'1,000,000  a  year.    He  could  not  con- 
cur with  the  noble  lord  in  opinion,  that  JlO  householders  were  a  class  qualified  to 
draw  profound  conclusions  on  the  intricate  questions  of  commerce  and  legislation, 
or  exempt  from  the  bias  of  party  violence,  or  deaf  to  the  delusions  and  exaggerations 
by  which  they  would  be  assailed.     He  had  been  favoured  with  the  copy  of  a  mani- 
festo, addressed  by  the  Walsall  Political  Union  to  the  new  constituency  of  that  em- 
bryo borough  ;  and,  if  that  manifesto  contained  the  appeals  and  arguments  best  suit- 
ed to  their  taste  and  capacity,  he  could  not  consent  to  any  compliment  paid  to  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  electors  of  Preston.     The  House,  however,  might  judge  for 
themselves,  for  he  would  read  an  extract  from  this  document: — "  The  reign  of  op- 
pression is  nearly  at  an  end ;  the  fiat  of  the  people  of  England  has  gone  forth,  and 
the  decree  has  been  confirmed  by  our  patriot  king,  that  might  shall  no  longer  triumph 
over  right.     The  bill  of  reform  must  pass ;  and  our  future  destinies  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  upwards  of  a  million  of  Englishmen,  whose  true  interests  are  iden- 
tically the  same  with  those  of  the  still  greater  body  of  their  unrepresented  fellow- 
countrymen.     You,  fellow-townsmen,  will  have  an  important  trust  to  perform  in 
the  great  work  of  national  regeneration.     Reform  in  parliament  will  matter  little  to 
us,  if  we  do  not  send  men  there  who  will  do  the  business  of  the  people  ;  we  entreat 
— 'We  implore  you,  then,  in  the  name  of  our  common  country,  to  look  well  to  the 
character  and  political  principles  of  the  men  who  may  offer  themselves  as  candidates 
for  your  suffrage.     Do  not  vote  for  any  man  who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  insist 
upon  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  as  well  as  to 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  which  press  with  peculiar  weight  upon  the  poverty 
and  the  industry  of  the  nation  ;  especially  the  iniquitous  corn-laws,  the  assessed  taxes, 
and  all  acts  imposing  taxes  or  restrictions  upon  the  circulation  of  political  knowledge 
— those  odious  and  oppressive  imposts,  whose  only  effects  are,  by  inducing  ignorance, 
to  lead  to  the  commission  of  crime,  and  to  hide  from  the  public  gaze  the  open  profligacy 
and  the  insidious  workings  of  corrupt  and  tyrannical  governments.     The  abolition 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  East-India  Company — the  instant  and  utter  extinction  of  that 
abominable  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  denominated  negro-slavery — an  earnest 
endeavour  to  procure  for  the  honest  electors  of  Great  Britain,  the  protecting  shield 
of  the  Ballot — and  the  limitation  and  duration  of  parliaments  to  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing three  years — on  each  and  all  of  these  important  questions,  the  man  who  desires 
to  be  your  representative  ought  to  give  distinct  and  positive  pledges  that  he  will  act 
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in  accordance  with  your  opinion  and  feelings ;  or,  if  bis  own  opinion  shall  come  into 
collision  with  these,  that  he  should  then  resign  the  trust  which  you  shall  have  delegated 
to  him,  and  thus  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  choosing  some  other  person  whose 
political  opinions  shall  be  more  congenial  with  your  own."  He  did  not  mean  for  a 
moment  to  question  the  right  of  the  workmen  of  Vv^'alsall  to  urge  their  opinions  on 
these  difficult  and  most  complicated  questions,  nor  did  be  mean  to  say,  that  all  which 
they  did  was  not  very  honestly  intended ;  but  what  he  was  afraid  of  was,  that  when 
the  country  got  a  popular  parliament,  it  would  jump  to  conclusions — conclusions  that 
might  be  right  abstractedly,  but  which,  from  the  great  varietj-  of  interests  they  em- 
braced, required  the  nicest  caution  and  consideration  in  their  management.  In  the 
same  way  with  respect  to  property :  he  had  no  fear  of  its  destruction  by  confiscation  ; 
but  he  was  afraid  that  some  popularity-seeking  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
be  forced  by  a  democratic  assembly  to  propose  the  repeal  of  taxes,  and  to  adopt  steps, 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  which  would  be,  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  country  in 
the  security  of  property  ;  and  that  confidence  once  shaken,  there  would  be  an  end  to 
thechief  stimulus  to  productive  industry,  the  foundation  of  all  our  w^ealth,  power,  and 
eminence.  Let  them  look  to  the  present  state  of  France — France,  after  her  glorious 
revolution — France,  relieved  from  the  load  of  an  hereditary  peerage,  and  an  esta- 
blished religion — France,  v?ith  her  popular  king,  whose  only  occupation  it  would 
seem  was  to  run  about  seeking  the  vive  le  ro2  of  his  enthusiastically  devoted  subjects. 
And  what  was  the  state  of  this  favoured  country,  which  had  so  far  outstripped  us 
in  the  race  of  reform,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  efforts  of  our  reform  ministers  ? 
Let  hon.  members,  anxious  for  the  solution  of  the  question,  read  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence of  The  Times,  a  journal  above  all  exception  as  a  witness  in  this  case, 
being  an  advocate  for  reform,  and  distinguished  for  the  ability  of  its  foreign  cor- 
respondents— what  is  their  account  of  the  state  of  France  in  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment and  happiness  of  the  industrious  classes,  whose  especial  benefit  is  to  be  pro- 
moted by  reform — "  Every  post,"  says  the  French  correspondent  of  The  Times, 
"  brings  fresh  intelligence  to  Paris  from  all  those  departments  where  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  inhabitants  depend  for  their  support  on  the  prosperity  of  their 
trade  or  commerce,  of  the  extreme  state  of  misery  and  depression  to  which  they  are 
reduced ;  as  an  instance,  you  may  take  that  portion  of  the  French  territory  which  is 
nearest  to  the  shores  of  England.  The  towns  of  Arras,  Bethune,  and  Hesdin,  in- 
cluding the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Calais  to  Etaples,  are  described  to  be  in  a  state 
of  privation  bordering  on  famine."  This  was  the  condition  of  a  country  with  a 
decreasing  revenue,  a  declining  commerce,  and  a  daily  increasing  armj\  Was  it  to 
be  inferred,  from  his  stating  these  facts,  that  he  thought  that  the  French  were  not 
justified  in  resisting  the  illegal  exercise  of  power  ?  No  such  thing.  But  he  said, 
that  the  effect  of  all  such  rash  and  precipitate  changes  in  government  was,  to  suspend 
commerce,  to  derange  industry,  to  put  a  stop  to  credit,  and  injure  almost  to  death  the 
manufacturing  and  labouring  classes.  His  object  was,  to  show  that  any  violent 
change  in  the  constitution  of  a  country  exposed  to  hazard  its  dearest  interests,  and 
that  no  such  change  could  be  advisable,  unless  under  the  pressure  of  a  necessity,  the 
existence  of  which  in  this  country  he  utterly  denied.  "  1  oppose  the  bill,"  said  the 
right  hon.  baronet  in  conclusion,  "  not  that  I  expect  to  be  successful  here  in  my 
opposition,  but  because  I  willenter  my  solemn  protest  againstincurring  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  precipitate  changes  in  a  constitution, 
which  was  the  very  best  that  ever  existed  in  the  annals  of  history.  You  should  well 
consider  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  change  you  are  about  to  accomplish  on  the  three 
parts  of  the  empire.  You  are  about  to  disturb  those  proportions  which  were  settled 
at  the  respective  periods  of  the  Union,  and  to  add  to  the  already  existing  causes  of 
discontent  and  excitement  in  Ireland,  new  sources  of  jealousy  and  complaint,  which 
it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  open.  It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  hostility,  but  from  the 
common  interest  which  I  take  with  the  ministers  in  the  welfare  of  the  countrj',  that 
I  implore  the  government  not  to  suffer  this  House  to  separate  for  the  recess,  without 
publicly  proclaiming  the  course  they  mean  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  proportions 
of  representation  for  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  particularly  Ireland.  If  you 
are  determined  upon  not  adding  to  the  number  of  the  Irish  representatives,  say  so; 
but  if  j'ou  are  not  so  determined,  and  feel  that  you  must  ultimately  concede,  I  say 
give  way  at  oace,  and  by  doing  it  graciously  and  in  time,  make  the  merit  and  favotH" 
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your  own.  I  offer  no  opinion  on  the  justice  or  expediency  of  the  concession,  but  call 
upon  ministers  to  at  once  avow  their  intentions.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  mean  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Irish  members  ?  I  repeat,  Sir,  my  opinions  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  bill.  I  expected  that  the  present  ministers  would  bring  in  a  refoi'm 
bill  on  their  acceptance  of  office ;  but  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  that  the  concessions 
made  by  them  to  the  popular  demands  have  been  far  more  extensive  than  was  at  all 
necessary.  I  was  not  prepared  for  so  extravagant  a  measure,  still  less  could  I  have 
thought  that  they  would  have  ventured  to  bring  in  so  large  a  measure  of  reform 
within  three  months  after  they  had  taken  office,  and  while  the  country  was  yet 
agitated  by  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution.  No  issue  of  this  discussion  can  be 
satisfactory,  for,  decide  as  we  may,  there  must  be  much  irreparable  evil.  I  may  be 
obliged  to  submit  by  necessity  to  a  plan  of  reform  which  I  cannot  successfully 
oppose;  but  believing,  as  I  do,'  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  grossly  deceived, 
grossly  deluded,  in  their  expectations  of  the  practical  benefits  they  will  derive  from 
reform,  I  shall  not  be  precluded  from  declaring  my  opinion,  and  opposing  that  reform 
as  long  as  I  can.  My  opinions  being  thus  wholly  opposed  to  ministers  on  the 
question  of  reform,  I  am  precluded  from  taking  any  part  whatever  in  the  settlement 
of  the  question.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  constitution  under  which  I  have  lived 
hitherto,  which  I  believe  is  adapted  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  people.  1  deplore 
a  disposition,  which  seems  too  prevalent,  to  innovate  unnecessarily  upon  all_  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  I  admit,  that  to  serve  the  sovereign  and  the  public  in 
an  office  of  honour  and  dignity,  is  an  object  of  honourable  ambition  ;  but  I  am  ready 
to  sacrifice  that  object,  rather  than  incur  the  responsibility  of  advocating  measures 
which,  1  believe  on  my  conscience,  will  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  I  will  continue  my  opposition  to  the  last,  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
this  is  the  first  step,  not  directly  to  revolution,  but  to  a  series  of  changes  which  will 
affect  the  property,  and  totally  change  ,the  character,  of  the  mixed  constitution  of 
this  country.  I  will  oppose  it  to  the  last,  convinced,  that  though  my  opposition  will 
be  unavailing,  it  will  not  be  fruitless,  because  the  opposition  now  made  will  oppose 
a  bar  to  further  concessions  hereafter.  If  the  whole  of  the  House  were  now  to  join 
in  giving  way,  it  will  have  less  power  to  resist  future  changes.  On  this  ground  I 
take  my  stand,  not  opposed  to  a  well-considered  reform  of  any  of  our  institutions 
which  need  reform,  but  opposed  to  this  reform  in  our  constitution,  because  it  tends 
to  root  up  the  feelings  of  respect,  the  feelings  of  habitual  reverence  and  attachment, 
which  are  the  only  sure  foundations  of  government.  I  will  oppose  to  the  last  the 
undue  encroachments  of  that  democratic  spirit  to  which  we  are  advised  to  yield 
without  resistance.  We  may  make  it  supreme — we  may  establish  a  republic  full  of 
energy — splendid  in  talent — but  in  my  conscience  I  believe  fatal  to  our  liberty,  our 
security,  and  our  peace. 

TheHouse  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time.  Ayes,  324; 
Noes,  162;  majority,  162.     The  House  then  adjourned  till  the  17th  of  January. 

January  20,  1832. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair, — 

Mr.  Croker  expressed  his  surprise  and  regret,  that  ministers  still  adhered  to  their 
determination  of  forcing  on  the  bill  before  the  House  had  been  supplied  with  the 
documents  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  its  most  important  details,  and  implored 
them  not  to  force  the  House  into  a  premature  consideration  of  the  measure. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply,  denied  that  any  reason  had  been  adduced  which  ought 
to  influence  the  House  towards  postponing  the  committee  upon  the  bill  itself,  or  that 
there  had  not  been  laid  before  them  ample  information  to  consider  other  parts  of  the 
bill. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  noble  lord  appeared  to  have  greatly  misunder- 
stood the  observations  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  The  objection  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  went  to  this — that  the  information  on  this  subject  which  ministers  themselves 
considered  material,  not  having  been  yet  supplied,  it  was  improper,  without  that  in- 
formation, to  go  into  the  committee,  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  postponed  until 
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the  necessary  documents  were  laid  before  the  House.  He  entirely  coincided  in  the 
sentiments  of  his  right  hon.  friend ;  and  he  would  say,  that  if  the  House  of  Commons 
had  any  respect  for  its  own  privileges  and  dignity,  if  it  had  any  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  it  would  adopt  the  proposition  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  would  re- 
fuse to  proceed  further  until  they  had  this  important  information  regularly  placed 
before  them.  Before  they  proceeded  to  determine  that  fifty-six  boroughs  should  be 
disfranchised,  he  would  demand,  in  the  name  of  justice,  that  there  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  that  information  which  formed  the  professed  basis  and  groimd- 
work  of  so  great  an  alteration  in  the  constitution.  On  the  6  th  of  December,  his 
Majesty  called  their  attention  to  the  measures  which  would  be  proposed  to  them  for 
a  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  parliament.  They  were  recommended  to  take 
those  measures  into  their  most  serious  consideration.  And  what  did  the  noble  lord 
propose?  His  proposition  was,  the  principle  of  the  bill  being  affirmed  by  the  House, 
to  go  into  a  committee  on  its  details  this  night,  in  the  absence  of  that  information 
which  even  the  noble  lord  himself  admitted  to  be  necessary.  And  what  was  his 
statement  with  respect  to  that  information  ?  Did  he  say,  that  it  was  not  prepared — 
or,  being  prepared,  not  in  a  fit  state  for  production,  or  that  it  was  so  voluminous  that 
there  had  not  been  time  to  print  it?  No.  It  was  prepared — it  was  producible,  nay, 
it  was  printed — but,  says  the  noble  lord,  "  The  sheets  are  not  yet  stitched^  and  we 
cannot  wait  for  the  stitching."  There  was  something  equally  absurd  and  mischiev- 
ous in  such  blind  and  hurried  legislation.  The  question  on  which  the  House  was 
called  on  to  decide,  was  no  less  than  this — Whether  it  was  fitting  to  disfranchise  fifty- 
six  boroughs?  Against  such  a  proceeding,  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, he  would  most  strenuously  protest.  The  noble  lord  said,  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifl^erence  in  what  order  the  boroughs  were  placed;  but  was  it  a  thing  of  trifling 
importance,  to  deal  with  a  subject  which  might  deprive  a  large  class  of  persons  of 
their  rights  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  information,  or  at  least  of  time  to  exa- 
mine that  which  had  been  furnished,  as  it  was  only  that  morning  a  paper  had  been 
distributed,  which  gave  a  final  report  of  the  places  assigned  to  the  various  boroughs. 
To  show  the  anomalous  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  he  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  page  9  of  the  document  No.  8,  and  he  begged  of  them  to 
look  to  the  places  between  77  and  87,  and  the  notes  appended  to  them.  The  first  was 
Horsham;  the  statement  of  the  number  of  houses  in  the  borough,  and  that  of  the 
commissioner,  had  been  adopted,  then  came  a  note,  "  but  see  report  and  plan,"  while, 
in  point  of  fact,  there  was  neither  report  nor  plan :  76  was  Great  Grimsby,  to  which 
a  note  was  appended,  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  in  the  amount  of  taxes:  77  was 
Calne,  to  which  a  note  was  attached,  "for  explanation  of  the  numbers  now  adopted, 
see  note  to  commissioners'  report,"  but  the  report  had  not  yet  been  furnished  :  78, 
Arundel,  the  returns  agree  as  to  the  number  of  houses:  79  Dartmouth,  to  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  commissioner's  return  of  houses  was  adopted,  which  diflfered  twenty- 
five  from  that  of  the  returning  officer;  but  then  it  was  again  added,  "  see  report  and 
plan,"  and  "  for  explanation  of  the  numbers  now  adopted,  see  note  to  commissioner's 
report;"  80,  St.  Ives,  the  statement  of  the  returning  officer  and  the  commissioners 
correspond,  and  such  was  also  the  case  with  the  two  following  boroughs.  Rye  and 
Clitheroe,  but  to  No.  83,  Morpeth,  this  note  was  appended,  "the  statement  of  the 
commissioner  has  been  adopted;  it  is  probably  correct,  but  cannot  be  considered 
definite  until  a  further  enquiry,  now  in  progress,  is  completed;"  and  then  they  were 
again  referred  to  the  "commissioner's  report:"  84,  Helleston,  the  statement  of  the 
returning  officer  and  the  commissioner  correspond:  85,  Northallerton,  to  which  the 
same  notes  were  appended  as  to  No.  83.  Then  came  86,  Wallingford.  It  was  said 
the  returning  officer  and  the  commissioners  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  houses,  but 
diSered  as  to  the  amount  of  taxes;  but  the  report  of  the  former  was  adopted,  as  it 
was  supported  by  the  parliamentary  returns,  and  then  they  were  again  referred  to 
the  "  report  and  plan,"  neither  of  which  had  been  furnished.  Thus,  in  a  list  of 
twelve  boroughs,  there  were  to  nine  of  them  notes  appended,  implying  the  necessity 
of  further  enquiry,  and  all  these  places  were  on  the  boundary  of  partial  disfranchise- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  the  forfeiture  or  the  continuance  of  their  rights  depended  upon 
a  very  accurate  balance  of  their  relative  importance.  They  were  constantly  referred 
to  a  document — viz.,  the  commissioners'  report,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to 
understand  the  table,  and  this  document  was  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  members.    It 
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ought  to  have  been  presented  last  night,  but,  as  that  had  not  been  the  ca-;e,  he  sup- 
posed it  ■would  be  delivered  as  soon  as  it  could  be  stitched.  In  the  mean  time,  hov/- 
ever,  they  were  called  upon  to  proceed  with  disfranchisement.  Now  he  would  ask 
if,  in  the  absence  of  such  information,  it  was  fair,  it  was  decent,  to  call  upon  a  deli- 
berative-assembly to  go  on  with  a  measure  respecting  which  they  had  not  received 
such  information  as  the  noble  lord  himself  considered  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  it?  He  did  not  mean  to  attach  undue  importance  to  this  matter,  but 
important  it  undoubtedly  was.  In  the  first  letter  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  Lieu- 
tenant Drumraond,  he  said,  "The  government  have  determined  to  found  the  reform 
bill  on  a  new  basis."  As  that  was  admitted,  was  it  not  necessary  that  this  new 
basis  should  be  submitted  to  the  House?  Ought  they  not  to  know  the  peculiar 
circumstance  of  each  borough,  and  the  nature  of  its  claims,  before  they  decided  on 
the  loss  or  maintenance  of  an  ancient  privilege?  Surely  they  ought,  when  they 
were  sitting  in  a  judicial  capacity.  They  might  rate  the  privileges  of  those  bo- 
roughs as  of  little  worth;  but  they  must  see  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  small  moment  to 
those  places  on  which  they  were  about  to  inflict  disfranchisement;  and  it  became  a 
monstrous  and  oppressive  evil,  if,  in  effecting  that  object,  they  proceeded  with  care- 
lessness, and  the  disregard  of  facts  within  their  reach.  What  possible  inconvenience, 
he  would  ask,  could  there  be  in  postponing  the  first  clause?  It  was  too  important 
to  decide  in  the  absence  of  information.  From  the  concluding  part  of  the  noble 
lord's  speech,  he  supposed  that  the  noble  lord  meant  to  press  the  question  to  a  divi- 
sion. Whatever  the  feelings  or  sentiments  of  gentlemen  might  be  on  the  principle 
of  reform,  he  hoped  that  they  would,  on  the  division,  resist  this  attempt  to  carry  an 
important  question  in  the  absence  of  information.  He  cared  not  for  the  number 
that  might  divide  with  him;  but  so  strongly  did  he  feel  the  necessity  of  having  pro- 
per information  before  the  House,  or  rather,  he  should  say,  of  having  time  to  read 
the  documents  which  were  actually  presented  and  printed,  that  if  he  stood  alone  he 
would  divide  against  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  rising  to  move,  "  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair,"  begged  leave  to  state,  that  he  thought  far  more  time  would  be  allowed 
to  hon.  gentlemen  to  gain  any  information  that  they  might  wish  to  acquire,  by  suffer- 
ing the  House  to  go  into  Committee  then,  than  by  postponing  it  to  a  future 
day. 

Mr.  Croker:  I  differ  from  the  noble  lord;  and,  therefore,  I  beg  leave  to 
move,  that  all  the  words  of  the  question  after  the  word  "  that"  be  omitted,  and 
that  there  be  substituted,  "  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Committee  on  Tuesday 
next."  That,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the  shortest  way  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  tlie 
jus  test. 

The  question  was  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
question,  and  the  House  divided,  when  there  appeared — Ayes,  152;  Noes,  99 — 
majority,  53. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee. 

On  the  first  clause  being  read,  Mr.  Croker  moved  as  an  amendment — that  the 
number  "  fifty-six"  be  omitted. 

Lord  Sandon  was  of  opinion  that  ministers  had  acted  prudently  in  confining  the 
number  of  boroughs  to  be  disfranchised  to  fifty-six,  and  must  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  the  better  course  to  pursue  would  be,  to  adopt  his 
right  hon.  friend's  amendment,  and  omit  specifying  anynumber  whatever.  As  fifty- 
six  was  the  number  inserted  in  the  late  bill,  and  as  the  government  now  admitted 
some  of  the  boroughs  therein  placed  did  not  deserve  to  be  totally  disfranchise^,  it 
was  manifest  that  the  number  now  chosen  might  be  equally  ill  chosen.  By  omitting 
to  specify  any  particular  number  at  present,  therefore,  they  would  avoid  blindly 
pledging  themselves  in  the  absence  of  the  inform.ation  or  data  on  which  their  pledge 
ought  to  be  founded.  When  he  said  this,  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  number  must  in  some  degree  be  arbitrary :  but  he  desired  only  to 
pnotest  against  their  being  called  upon  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  selection  of  a  given 
number  as  a  preliminary  step,  in  the  absence  of  due  information.  It  was  important 
that  they  should  be  in  possession  of  every  information  in  the  power  of  ministers  to 
bestow  with  respect  to  the  basis  of  the  present  schedules  A  and  B;  as  that  founded 
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on  Lieutenant  Drummond's  calculations  was,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  vague  and 
unsatisi'actory.  That  officer  told  them  he  founded  his  average  of  therelativeimportance 
of  a  borough,  on  a  combined  calculation  of  the  number  of  houses  contained  in  it,  with 
tlie  amount  of  its  assessed  taxes.  Now,  the  geographical  limits  of  a  borough  being  once 
defined,  it  was  easy  to  ascertain  the  number  of  houses ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  number  of 
houses,  combined  with  their  average  rental,  would  be  a  much  better  test  of  the  relative 
importance  of  towns  than  the  number  of  houses  combined  with  the  amount  of  as- 
sessed taxes.  In  fact,  no  more  vague  criterion  existed  than  the  amount  of  assessed 
taxes  paid  in  a  borough — though  it  was  that  adopted,  at  the  instance  of  ministers, 
by  Lieutenant  Drummond.  Take,  for  example,  the  cases  of  Milborne  Port  and 
Midhurst;  the  former  in  schedule  A  and  the  latter  in  schedule  B.  Milborne  Port 
contained  383  house?,  and  was  to  lose  its  two  members;  while  Midhurst— a  byword 
last  session — with  but  254  houses,  was  to  retain  one.  And  why  was  this?  Because, 
according  to  Lieutenant  Drummond's  returns,  Midhurst  paid  more  assessed  taxes 
than  the  other  borough  [hear,  hear].  Hon.  members  cried  "  hear,"  but  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  no  more  uncertain  and  vague  standard  of  the  relative  import- 
ance of  a  borough  could  be  devised,  than  its  contribution  to  the  assessed  taxes,  nor 
one,  too,  more  liable  to  be  abused  for  elective  purposes.  Let  them  suppose — he 
knew  not  whether  the  supposition  would  be  agreeable  to  the  fact — that  the  pro- 
prietor of  Midhurst  kept  up  a  large  establishment  in  its  immediate  vicinage,  and  that 
he  followed  the  usual  course  of  paying  for  his  servants,  carriages,  &c.,  in  the  country. 
The  assessed  taxes  payable  by  Midhurst  would  be  proportionably  increased,  and  thus 
a  nomination  borough  would  be  preserved  through  the  accident  of  its  patron  paying 
his  assessed  taxes  to  the  collector  for  the  borough.  In  the  cases  of  the  other  boroughs 
the  wealthy  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  might  have  compounded  for  their 
taxes,  and  have  paid  the  composition  in  London.  Where  was  the  justice  of  making 
the  loss  or  preservation  of  elective  rights  depend  upon  such  accidental  circumstances? 
There  were  not  less  than  six  places  in  schedule  B  whose  privilege  might  depend 
on  those  circumstances.  This  showed  that  no  more  uncertain  criterion  forjudging  of 
the  real  importance  of  a  place  could  exist  than  taking  the  whole  of  the  assessed  taxes. 
The  house-tax  alone  might  be  a  just  criterion,  but  taking  the  whole  assessed  taxes, 
including  those  for  servants,  &c.,  it  was  not  ajust  one.  Atany  rate,he  saw  no  reason 
whatever  for  binding  down  the  House  to  any  particular  number  of  boroughs.  They 
could  gain  nothing  by  fettering  their  own  discretion  by  an  arbitrary  and  irrational 
rule. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Althorp, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  begged  leave,  in  corroboration  of  his  argument  against  their  tak- 
ing the  amount  of  assessed  taxes  as  the  basis  of  schedules  A  and  B,  to  cite  the  case  of 
Gatton — that  borough,  containing  twenty-three  houses,  six  of  which  paid  £207 
assessed  taxes,  being  more  than  was  paid  byany  of  the  first  thirty  boroughsset  down  in 
schedule  A.  This  proved  that  the  amount  of  assessed  taxes  paid  could  not  be  a  safe 
criterion.  But  the  noble  lord  had  gone  on  to  assert,  that  the  amount  of  rental  was 
equally  fallacious.  This  was  somewhat  extraordinary  in  the  noble  lord ;  for  he  had 
frequently  heard  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  declare,  that  the  whole  of  the 
franchise  to  be  formed  by  the  bill,  was  to  be  based  upon  houses  of  £10  annual  value,  so 
that  rent  was  a  principal  criterion  in  the  enfranchising  clauses,  but  was  admitted  to 
be  worth  no  consideration  in  disfranchisement.  He  left  the  noble  lord  to  account 
for  this  inconsistency. 

Xater  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  noble  lord's  explanation  clearlv  showed  that  they 
were  actually  doing  nothing  by  retaining  the  number  fifty-six  in  the  clause;  for  it 
appeared  that,  notwithstanding  the  number,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any  one  to 
move  to  add  to  that  number. 

The  Committee  then  divided  on  the  original  question:  Ayes,  198;  Noes,  123; 
majority,  75. 
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Lord  Moi-peth  presented  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds,  praying  the 
House  to  take  into  its  consideration  the  best  mode  of  applying  some  measures  of 
relief  to  the  poor  of  Ireland,  by  the  establishment  of  poor-laws  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Plume,  while  agreeing  that  it  was  merely  an  act  of  justice  to  make  provision 
for  the  poor  of  Ireland,  would  not  recommend  tliat  that  object  should  be  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  such  a  system  of  poor-laws  as  existed  in  this  country.  He  desci'ibed 
the  tithe  system  as  being  most  oppressive  to  Ireland ;  but,  as  the  jjcople  Avere  unani- 
mously resolved  not  to  pay  them,  he  considered  that  question  as  effectually  settled. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  surprised  that  no  member  of  his  ]\Iajesty's  government  had 
risen  on  this  occasion  to  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  had  been  promulgated  by 
tlie  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Hume),  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the 
tithe  question  in  Ireland.  Looking  at  the  present  state  of  that  country,  the  govern- 
ment was  imperatively  called  upon,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  society,  putting  all 
other  motives  for  the  moment  aside,  at  once  to  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  that 
hon.  member.  Though  there  was  no  doubt  that  each  individual  clergyman  in  Ireland 
had  as  just  and  legal  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  his  tithe  as  any  man  who  heard 
him  had  to  the  possession  of  his  landed  property,  yet  did^the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex assert  openly  in  that  House,  that  such  claim  had  been,  by  the  means  of  force 
and  of  combination,  practically  and  actually  defeated.  What  chance,  on  that  hon. 
member's  own  reasoning,  would  he  himself  have  of  resuming  the  church  property  in 
Ireland  for  the  purposes  of  the  state,  if  the  existing  right  to  the  possession  of  it  could 
be  in  this  manner  effectually  defeated  ?  The  landlords  and  landowners  of  Ireland 
might  depend  upon  it,  that  if  they  sanctioned  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  tithes — ■ 
if  they  supported  or  countenanced  the  doctrine,  that  by  such  illegal  combinations  as 
had  lately  taken  place  in  that  country,  a  legal  title  could  be  defeated — an  interval  of 
two  years  would  not  elapse  before  that  doctrine  would  be  visited  on  themselves,  and 
their  claims  to  their  rents  met  and  defeated  by  similar  means.  The  course  which 
had  been  followed  in  resisting  the  just  claims  of  the  clergyman  would,  if  successful, 
be  immediately  tried  in  resisting  the  payment  of  rents.  What  was  there  to  prevent 
great  bodies  of  men  from  combining  together  in  passive  resistance,  as  it  was  called, 
to  the  claims  of  the  landlords,  as  well  as  to  the  claims  of  the  clergymen  ?  If  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  at  all  countenan-ced  such  illegal  combinations  against  the  just 
claims  of  the  clergy,  they  were  miserably  deceived  if  they  imagined  that  they  could 
themselves  escape  a  spoliation  not  more  unjust,  and  equally  easy  of  execution.  He 
trusted,  that  in  whatever  the  legislature  should  deem  it  right  to  do,  with  regard  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  care  would  be  taken,  that  no 
persons  there  should  profit  by  their  own  wrong.  God  forbid  that  any  party  should 
succeed  in  appropriating  the  church  property  in  Ireland  to  the  state!  .but  even  that 
would  be  a  less  evii  than  the  robbery  of  the  church  for  individual  aggrandizement. 
If  the  state  ever  did  confiscate  to  public  uses  the  property  of  the  church — he  appre- 
hended that  the  landholders  of  Ireland  would  not,  and  he  fervently  hoped  they 
might  not,  benefit  by  the  change.  It  was  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Kerry,  that  it  was  only  by  means  of  the  military  or  the  police  they  could  enforce 
the  payment  of  tithes  in  Ireland ;  but  was  it  by  such  an  argument  as  that,  that  this 
great  question  was  to  be  settled?  It  was  for  the  legislature  to  determine  wnat 
modifications  should  be  made  in  the  tithe  system  ;  but  as  long  as  the  law  remained 
as  it  was,  it  was  their  duty,  as  legislators,  and  as  members  of  society,  to  take  care 
that  just  and  legal  rights  were  not  defeated  either  by  force,  or  by  any  species  of  re- 
sistance, active  or  passive,  to  the  law. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  the  course  which  the  government  intended  to  pursue  on  this 
subject  was  before  the  House,  and  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  secretary  for  Ireland, 
had  already  so  clearly  stated  the  grounds  on  which  that  course  had  been  adopted, 
that  he  (Lord  Althorp)  did  not  think  that  there  was  the  least  occasion  for  his  rising 
to  protest  against  the  sentiments  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex, lie  would  only  observe,  that  any  course  of  procee<]ing  vrhich  tended  to  defeat 
the  just  claims  of  any  man,  whether  he  be  clergyman  or  layman,  if  not  opposed 
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and  put  down,  must  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  frame  of  society.  Whether 
combinations  for  such  a  purpose  were  within  or  without  the  law,  mattered  nothing. 
The  security  of  property  in  Ireland  depended  upon  the  putting  an  end  to  such 
proceedings. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted,  that  the  practice  of  raising  discussions  on  petitions  was 
a  most  inconvenient  one ;  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  express  his  gratification  at 
having  elicited  such  an  explanation  from  the  noble  lord. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Shell, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  explanation,  said,  that  he  had  merely  risen  to  protest  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex ;  and  that  it  was  not  for  him,  on  such 
an  occasion,  to  go  into  a  subject  which  was  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  a 
select  committee  of  that  House. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Tithes. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
January  23,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House  went  into  a  Committee  upon  the 
Parliamentary  Reform.  Bill  for  England. 

Upon  the  reading  of  the  words  in  clause  2,  "  that  each  of  the  thirty  boroughs  " — 

Mr.  Goulburn  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  word  "  thirty"  be  omitted 

Sir  George  Warrender  seconded  the  amendment. 

SiE  RoBEBT  Peel  was  proceeding  to  address  the  committee,  and  had  observed 
that  he  had  no  wish  to  revive — when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  stranger  in  the  gallery, 
who  exclaimed  :  "  Justice,  verily  justice — I  am  commanded  by  the  Lord  God  to 
proclaim  to  you — it  was  in  the  month  of  January  last  that  he  revealed  " — The  indi- 
vidual was  immediately  taken  into  custody  and  removed.  The  right  hon.  baronet 
then  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had  last  session  so  fully  discussed  the  principle  involved 
in  the  present  clause,  that  he  had  then  little  to  add ;  but  that,  after  the  maturest 
investigation  of  the  subject,  and  wholly  uninfluenced  by  what  had  been  said  on 
former  occasions,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion — similar  to  that  formerly  stated 
by  him — that  it  would  be  as  injurious  as  it  would  be  unconstitutional,  to  take  away 
from  the  thirty  boroughs  set  down  in  schedule  B,  the  right  of  returning  two  mem- 
bers each.  The  very  princi]>le  on  which  ministers  attempted  to  justify  the  total 
disfranchiseuient  of  schedule  A,  went  to  show  that  they  were  wholly  unwarranted 
in  depriving  the  boroughs  of  schedule  B  of  a  moiety  of  their  representation.  For 
what  was  that  principle  ?  Why,  that  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A  were  mere  nomi- 
nation boroughs.  Nov/,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  it  be  granted  that  they  were 
nomination  boroughs,  and  that  as  such  it  was  right  to  wholly  disfranchise  them,  did 
it  follow  that  therefore  boroughs  which  ministers  did  not  and  could  not  designate 
nomination  ones,  should  in  like  manner  suffer  partial  disfranchisement  ?  Either  the 
boroughs  in  schedule  B  were  nomination  borouglis,  or  they  were  not ;  if  they  were, 
why,  on  the  ministerial  principle  of  disfranchisement,  were  they  to  be  permitted  to 
return  any  representatives  whatever?  If  they  were  not,  why  deprive  them  of  their 
full  complement  of  members  ?  What  abuse  had  they  committed  which  justified  the 
penalty  of  partial  disfranchisement  ?  He  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  so  fully  stated 
his  reasons  for  preferring  in  all  boroughs  a  right  of  double  representation  to  the 
return  of  a  single  member,  that  he  would  not  again  discuss  that  point. 

One  word  with  respect  to  the  clause  fixing  "  fifty-six  "  as  the  number  of  boroughs 
to  be  contained  in  schedule  A,  on  which  he  had  expressed  his  sentiments  on  Friday 
last.  On  that  occasion  he  had  asked  for  delay,  in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
evidence  before  them  on  which  they  were  called  upon  to  agree  to  a  proposition  for 
depriving  fifty-six  boroughs  of  their  franchise  privileges,  but  was  left  in  a  minority, 
ministers  refusing  to  grant  this  rational  request.  Judge  of  his  surprise — indeed  he 
would  say  humiliation — on  finding  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  on  his  table,  the 
very  information  which  ministers  refused  to  tarry  for  even  one  day,  and  on  a  motion 
to  obtain  which  delay  he  had,  at  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  night,  been  outvoted.  The 
vci-y  promptitude  with  which  the  information  was  furnished  showed,  not  only  the 
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justness  and  timeliness  of  his  request  for  a  short  delay,  but  also  the  essential  import- 
ance of  the  information  required  to  a  due  investigation  of  schedule  A ;  indeed,  on 
this  last  head,  there  were  the  "  instructions  "  of  the  home  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
gentlemen  appointed  to  examine  into  the  report  upon  the  boundaries,  population, 
taxes,  rental,  &c.,  of  the  several  cities  and  boroughs  included  in  the  schedules  of  the 
present  bill,  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  full  and  accurate  information  as  of  the 
last  importance  to  the  discussion  of  the  details  of  those  schedules.  _  As,  however, 
ministers  had  refused  to  grant  this  information  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  but  fair 
to  presume  that  the  motion,  fixing  upon  fifty-six  as  the  number  of  boroughs  to  be 
contained  in  schedule  A,  did  not  preclude  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  particular 
boroughs  to  make  up  that  number.  The  evidence,  he  was  sure,  would  show,  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  fill  up  that  number  without  violating  the  very  principles 
on  which  ministers  professed  to  ground  their  proceeding — but  of  this  more  on  a 
future  occasion.  The  argument  of  the  noble  lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer), justificatory  of  the  clause  fixing  upon  the  number  of  fifty-six,  struck  him  as 
unusually  unsatisfactory.  The  noble  lord  said,  "  We  take  fifty-six,  because  that  is 
the  number  of  boroughs  set  down  for  disfranchisement  in  our  former  bill.  We  do 
not  go  further,  because  we  might  thereby  risk  the  success  of  our  measure  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  being  not  probable  that  those  who  rejected  a  bill  with  fifty-six 
disfranchised  boroughs,  would  sanction  one  containing  more ;  and  we  cannot  insert 
a  l^s  number,  because  the  country,  which  approved  of  the  former  bill,  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  less  efficient  disfranchisement  schedule."  This  was  thought  trium- 
phant reasoning  for  schedule  A.  But  how  did  it  apply  to  schedule  B?  how  did  it 
bear  upon  the  preliminary  selection  of  the  number  thirty  for  the  number  of  boroughs 
of  which  schedule  B  was  to  consist  ?  In  the  last  bill  schedule  B  contained  forty-one 
boroughs.  Surely  "  the  people  "  approved  of  schedule  B  with  its  forty-one  boroughs, 
equally  with  schedule  A  with  its  fifty-six  boroughs.  If  the  circumstance  of  the 
country's  having  approved  of  a  particular  number  in  a  former  measure  were  an 
argument  compulsory  for  that  number  being  retained  in  the  new  bill,  how  did  it 
happen  that  ministers  themselves  fixed  upon  "  thirty  "  as  the  number  for  schedule 
"  13,"  being  eleven  less  than  the  number  in  the  bill  approved  of  by  "  the  people?" 
If  the  country  would  now  be  satisfied  with  thirty  instead  of  forty-one  boroughs  as 
the  complement  of  schedule  B,  was  it  not  probable  that  it  would  be  equally  satisfied 
with  fifty  instead  of  fifty-six  boroughs  in  schedule  A  ?  And  if  the  number  was  to 
be  thus  taken  at  haphazard  in  the  first  instance  with  regard  to  schedules  A  and  B, 
without  any  reference  to  circumstances,  might  not  the  country  be  dissatisfied  that 
some  pet  number  should  not  also  be  beforehand  fixed  upon  for  schedule  C,  which 
ministers  left  to  be  determined  by  circumstances  ?  He  should  like  to  hear  these 
questions  answered.  The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  would 
move  at  a  future  time,  either  that  the  present  clause  be  omitted  altogether,  or,  what 
would  practically  be  the  same,  that  each  borough  in  schedule  B  shotdd  be  permitted 
to  retain  its  two  members. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original  motion.  Ayes,  210;  Noes,  112;  ma- 
jority, 98. 

On  the  seventh  clause  being  read — '-'  And  be  it  enacted,  that  every  city  and  borough 
in  England  which  now  returns  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  parliament  (except 
the  several  cities  and  boroughs  enumerated  in  the  said  schedule  A,  and  the  several 
boroughs  of  New  Shoreham,  Cricklade,  Aylesbury,  and  East  Retford),  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  include  the  place  or  places  respectively  which  shall  be  compre- 
hended within  the  boundaries  of  such  city  or  borough,  as  such  boundaries  shall  be 
settled  and  described  by  an  Act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose  in  this  present  parlia- 
ment :  which  Act,  when  passed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  part  of  this  Act, 
as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  the  same  were  incorporated  herewith;  and  that  every 
such  city  or  borough  shall,  together  with  the  place  or  places  respectively  so  to  be 
comprehended  therein  as  aforesaid,  be  a  city  or  borough  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  all  future  parliaments. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  no  definite  instructions  appeared  to  have  been  given  to  the 
commissioners,  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  boroughs;  local  knowledge  of  the  various 
places  detected  many  errors  in  the  returns.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  should 
apply  this  rule  to  Tamworth,  and  he  therefore  begged  leave  to  ask,  was  it  intended 
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to  include  the  whole  of  that  town  within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  and  for  what 
portion  of  it  were  the  assessed  taxes  calculated? 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  document  on  the  table  proceeded  from  the  returning 
ofBcLT  of  Tamworth.  It  certainly  did  him  no  credit;  for  it  appeared  so  inaccurate 
on  tlie-  face  of  it,  that  another  return  had  been  required,  and  he  believed  the  latter 
would  be  found  correct. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Then,  according  to  the  noble  lord'.s  own  showing,  government 
had  been  at  the  expense  of  printing  returns  which  they  knew  to  be  inaccurate. 
What  object  could  they  have  in  view,  and  how  could  any  person  say  it  was  a  docu- 
ment prepared  by  the  returning  officer,  when  even  his  name  was  not  signed  to  it? 

Mr.  Wilks,  while  determined  to  advocate  reform,  must  resist  the  provision  con- 
tained in  this  clause,  and  would  move  as  an  amendment  that  the  following  words  be 
omitted:  "  Every  city  and  borough  in  England  which  now  returns  a  member  or 
members  to  serve  in  parliament  (except  the  several  cities  and  boroughs  enumerated 
in  the  said  schedule  A,  and  the  several  boroughs  of  New  Shoreham,  Cricklade, 
Aylesbury,  and  East  Retford)" — and  that  the  following  words  be  introduced, 
"  Every  borough  in  England  enumerated  in  the  said  schedules,  B,  C,  and  D." 

Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  there  were  several  places  where  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  add  the  other  parts  of  the  town  to  the  borough ;  and  he  thought  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  would  confine  the  operation  of  the  clause  within  its 
proper  limits.  He  would  take  the  case  of  Tamworth,  where  the  castle  was  built 
before  the  Conquest,  and  the  Charter  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  did  by  no 
means  desire  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  town  from  being  allowed 
to  vote  for  members  of  parliament,  but  he  wished  the  limits  of  the  borough,  as  settled 
by  ancient  records,  should  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Croker  then  suggested  that  the  chairman  should  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again;  which  was  agreed,  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


TITHES  (IRELAND)  PETITIONS. 
January  24,  1832. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  presenting  a  Petition  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Inhabitants  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Agnes,  in  the  Diocess  of  Cork,  against  Tithes,  took  occasion  to  observe, 
that  phrases  were  sometimes  used  in  the  beat  of  debate  which  were  not  intended. 
He  admitted  that  he  himself  often,  in  the  course  of  debate,  used  words  which,  on 
more  cool  reflection,  he  should  wish  not  to  have  used.  He  supposed  that  it  was  in 
this  way  the  word  "  disgraceful"  had  been  applied  to  his  statement  as  to  the  Tithe 
Question  in  Ireland,  by  an  hon.  member  opposite,  and  had  afterwards  been  repeated 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel).  He  did  not  think  it  disgraceful  to  state 
important  facts  which  came  to  his  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  he  thought  the 
disgrace  would  only  lie  upon  the  suppression  of  such  facts.  In  conclusion,  he 
earnestly  hoped  that  ministers  would  lose  no  time  in  submitting  the  whole  question 
to  the  consideration  of  parliament. 

The  Petition  having  been  read, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  any  thing  which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  membei 
for  Middlesex,  would  not  divert  him  from  the  real  question  before  the  House.  He 
was  not  conscious  of  having  used  the  word  "  disgraceful"  in  reference  to  the  hon. 
member's  argument;  but  if  such  a  word  had  been  applied,  it  was  to  the  principle 
involved,  and  indeed  avowed,  in  the  hon.  member's  speech — that  the  spoliation  ot 
Church  property  was  a  measure  which  the  government  and  the  legislature  ought  to 
adopt — than  which  no  principle  could  be  more  unjust.  He  would  admit,  that  when 
the  government  determined  on  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the 
system  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  it  must  have  had  in  view  the  question,  whether  some 
other  mode  of  paying  the  clergy  might  not  be  devised;  but  it  never  was  admitted  for 
an  instant,  that  the  enquiry  had  any  reference  to  the  spoliation  of  the  property  of 
the  Church.  He  had  been  all  the  morning  engaged  in  that  committee,  in  pursuing 
the  enquiry  relating  to  the  collection  of  tithes,  but  he  would  qot  go  into  the  matter 
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at  that  moment.  The  subject  to  which  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  referred, 
-when  he  made  the  statement  complained  of,  was  the  question  mooted  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  that  a  noble  lord  should  be  added  to  the  Tithe  Com- 
mittee. The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  said,  the  whole  committee  was  unnecessary, 
"as  the  Tithe  question  in  Ireland  was  already  settled.  How  the  hon.  member  could 
make  such  a  statement,  when  he  must  have  known,  what  indeed  was  perfectly  noto- 
rious, that  tithe  was  paid  without  objection  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  he  could  not 
tell.  He  would  not  say  whether  such  a  statement  was  disgraceful  or  not;  but  cer- 
tainly no  man  could  hear  with  approbation  such  a  declaration  as  that  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex — that  if  he  were  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  he  would  not  pay 
tithes.  Was  it  right  to  encourage  the  people  to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes,  to  which 
the  owners  had  as  much  legal  and  moral  right  as  the  hon.  member  had  to  receive 
rent  from,  any  tenant  on  his  estate?  He  did  not  say,  that  the  present  system  might 
not  admit  of  some  modification,  but  he  would  contend,  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
was  held  by  as  good  and  as  sacred  a  title  as  that  of  any  gentleman  to  his  private 
estate;  and,  if  once  that  property  were  invaded,  there  would  be  no  security  for  pro- 
perty of  any  kind  in  Ireland. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Hume,  in  moving  that  the  petition  be  printed,  took  the  opportunity  to  deny 
that  he  had  ever  sanctioned  any  plan  which  had  for  its  object  the  spoliation  or  rob- 
bery of  the  Church.  Some  years  ago  he  had  laid  resolutions  on  the  table  of  that 
House  with  fespect  to  Church  property,  one  of  which  directly  went  to  preserve  to 
individuals  the  right  which  they  might  at  present  possess  to  any  such  property. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  assured  the  hon.  member,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  make  an  unfair 
attack  upon  him:  he  had  understood  the  hon.  member  to  state,  that  the  resistance 
now  offered  to  the  collection  and  payment  of  tithes,  justified  the  legislature  in  com- 
mitting a  spoliation  on  that  species  of  property;  under  that  impression,  he  had  cer- 
tainly said,  tha-t  such  language  was  unjust.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  used  the 
language  imputed  to  him,  he  had  spoken  under  an  erroneous  impression. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Herries,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  moved  the 
following  resolutions : — 

'•  That  by  the  Act  55  George  ITT.,  for  carrying  into  effect  a  convention  between 
his  Majesty  and  the  king  of  tlie  Netherlands  and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  power  is 
given  to  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury  to  issue  such  sums  of  money 
as  shall  be  required  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  or  principal  of  a  certain  portion 
of  a  Russian  loan  in  Holland,  to  be  borne  (in  pursuance  of  that  convention)  by  his 
Majesty  as  and  when  the  same  shall  be  payable,  conformably  to  the  tenor  of  his 
Majesty's  engagement,  as  specified  in  the  said  convention. 

"  That  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  said  convention,  recited  in  the  said  Act,  it  is 
expressly  provided,  that  the  said  payments  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  of  his  Majesty  as  aforesaid,  should  cease  and  determine  should  the  possession 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Belgic  provinces  at  any  time  pass  or  be  severed  from  the 
dominions  of  his  Majesty  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  previous  to  the  complete 
liquidation  of  the  same. 

"  That  the  application  of  the  public  money  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  any  pay- 
ments an  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  Russian  loan  in  Holland,  after 
the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the  Belgic  provinces  had  passed  from  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  55  George  III., 
c.  115,  and  is  unwarranted  by  any  authority  of  parliament." 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  as  the  two  first  resolutions  of  the  hon.  gentleman  were 
merely  declaratory  of  fact,  he  would,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  move  the  pre- 
vious question;  but  as  the  third  resolution  was  a  direct  censure  on  ministers,  he 
would  meet  it  with  a  direct  negative. 
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A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Pollock,  the  Solicitor- general,  Mr. 
Baring,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  the  Attorney-general,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  several 
other  members,  took  part;  after  which, — 

SiH  Robert  Peel  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of  "  adjourn"  from  the  Treasury  Benches. 
He  said,  he  hoped  at  least  that  those  gentlemen  who  clamoured  for  adjournment 
would  not  accuse  him  or  his  friends  cf  wishing  to  delay  the  Reform  Bill.     Seeing 
the  arguments  which  had  been  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  the  motion,  he  did 
not  suppose  the  House  would  consent  to  an  adjournment.      The  question  lay  in  a 
very  small  compass.     It  was  not  whether  there  existed  on  the  part  of  this  country 
an  engagement — an  honourable  obligation  towards  another  state,  but  simply  whether 
a  department  of  the  government  was  justified,  by  the  terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  continuing  a  payment  to  Russia  after  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  ? 
When,  therefore,  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  said,  that  nobody  had  yet  given 
an  opinion  as  to  the  binding  nature  of  our  engagement  to  Russia,  the  answer  simply 
was,  that  nobody  was  prepared  to  express  that  opinion,  because  he  had  not  that  in- 
formation which  would  enable  him  to  form  one.    When  the  noble  lord  laid  the  docu- 
ments on  the  table,  he  might  have  a  different  opinion  upon  the  subject  from  that 
which  he  had  at  present,  and  far  was  he  from  wishing  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  a  technical  construction  of  a  statute ;  for  if  an  equitable  or  moral  obligation 
had  been  contracted,  he  cared  not  for  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  was  prepared  to  keep 
strict  good  faith  with  Russia.     But  he  would  not  consent  to  issue  money  by  virtue 
of  an  Act  which  gave  no  authority  for  its  payment.     There  could  not  be  a  doubt  that 
the  issue  was  not  justified  by  that  Act.     If  there  were  secret  engagements,  had  not 
the  time  arrived  now,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  when,  without  inconvenience, 
they  might  be  laid  before  parliament,  and  the  nature  of  the  obligation  which  they 
involved  publicly  declared  ?     If  the  time  had  not  come,  it  was  decidedly  the  duty  of 
ministers  to  communicate  to  the  House,  by  a  message  from  the  Crown,  that  such 
engagements  existed,  and  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  public 
service  to  make  them  known.     Even  in  the  case  that  in  the  absence  of  any  engage- 
ments, patent  or  secret,  the  public  interests,  on  account  f)f  recent  events,  required 
the  continuance  of  this  payment,  then,  likewise,  should  ministers  have  come  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  declared  the  fact,  and,  if  they  could  not  disclose  all 
the  circumstances,  ask  for  a  vote  of  credit.      But  certainly  they  should  not  have 
taken  that  most  unwarrantable  course  of  vindicating  this  issue  by  pretending  an 
authority  which  the  law  did  not  give.     The  House  of  Commons  never  would  sup- 
port such  an  erroneous,  such  a  gross  construction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.     The 
line  of  defence  adopted  by  the  ministers  proved  their  conviction  that  they  were  doing 
that  which  was  not  right.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sheltered  himself 
under  the  wing  of  the  Solicitor-general;  the  noble  lord,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Force.*, 
crouched  under  the  gown  of  Lord  Grenville,  and,  finding  that  it  could  give  him  no 
protection,  as  a  last  hole  wherein  to  rush,  he  earths  himself  ip  reform.   From  thence 
he  invokes  the  assistance  of  reformers,  and  asks  for  their  vote,  not  on  the  merits  of 
the  question,  but  on  the  ground  of  their  attachment  to  reform.     Was  there  ever  so 
childish  an  appeal?  So,  because  men  had  agreed  with  government  on  the  Reform  Bill, 
they  were  to  surrender  the  humble  privilege  of  being  able  to  interpret  a  simple  treaty 
and  Act  of  Parliament.  Why,  what  was  the  object  of  reform  ?  They  had  been  repeat- 
edly told,  that  it  was  to  ensure  a  more  strict  attention  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  public  expenditure — to  give  the  representatives  of  the  people  an  cflScient 
control  over  the  public  money.     And  were  reformers  to  be  the  allies  of  the  noble 
lord?     Were  they  to  manifest  their  attachment  to  reform,  by  an  utter  disregard 
of  the  objects  of  reform,  to  promote  the  means  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  end  of  reform? 
The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  ministers  were  taken  by  surprise:  he  denied  it.     So  far 
back   as   the    16th   of  December,  he  had  himself  stated  his  doubts   upon  the  le- 
gality of  the  issue,  and  recommended  ministers  to  take  it  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration.    No  payment  was  to  be  made  until  the  5th  of  January.     Nothing  could 
have  been  more  easy  than  for  the  noble  lord,  the  Chant  cUor  of  the  Exchequer,  to 
have  come  down,  stated  his  doubts  upon  the  letter  of  the  Act,  and  demanded  a  new 
one,  to  carry  into  effect  our  equitable  engagement— if  such,  indeed,  existed.     After 
the^  warning  the  noble  lords  had  received,  to  say  they  were   taken  hy  surprise,  was 
acting  neither  according  to  the  manliness  nor  the  candour  which  had  been  ascribed  to 
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them.  The  question  was,  if,  under  the  joint  authority  of  the  convention  and  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  justified  in  pay- 
ing the  money.  As  he  had  before  observed,  he  did  not  know  whether  there  were 
or  were  not  any  secret  engagements,  but  on  the  words  of  the  treaty  he  certainly  had 
no  authority  of  the  payment.  It  was  contended  by  ministers,  that,  by  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty,  if  not  by  the  letter,  the  payment  was  to  continue  in  every  possible  case 
of  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  excepting  one,  namely,  their  severance  by 
external  violence.  To  prove  this  construction  of  the  treaty,  the  Solicitor-general 
referred  them  to  the  contemporary  speeches  of  those  by  whom  the  treaty  had  been 
made.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  content  to  try  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  by  this  test. 
On  the  26th  of  May,  1815,  Lord  Castlereagh  stated  in  that  House,  that  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  was  to  be  relieved  from  the  charge  of  the  Dutch  loan,  that  this  coun- 
try was  to  bear  her  share  of  that  charge;  "but,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  "only  so 
long  as  the  Netherlands  should  belong  to  the  House  of  Orange."  And  again,  in 
reference  to  the  payment  of  the  Russian  debt  by  us,  "  it  was  to  be  contingent  on  the 
preservation  of  the  JLow  Countries  to  the  House  of  Orange."  So  that  they  not 
only  had  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself,  but  the  speech  of  the  minister  of  the  Crown 
who  made  it,  to  prove  that  his  construction  of  that  treaty  was  the  right  one.  "But 
then,"  said  the  Attorney  general,  "  do  not  take  the  construction  of  the  treaty  from 
the  English  version  of  it."  The  English  version  is  too  plain,  too  decisive,  against 
him;  it  contemplates  but  too  clearly  the  separation  of  the  two  countries,  either  by 
"severing,"  that  is,  by  force,  or  by  "passing  away."  "Look,"  said  the  Attorney- 
general,  to  the  version  of  the  treaty  in  French."  What,  then,  are  the  corresponding 
terms  in  the  French  version?  Soustraire  d  la  domination — "  and  these  terms  apply 
exclusively,"  says  the  Attorney-general,  "  to  a  case  of  separation  effected  by  external 
force."  He  denied  this  doctrine  of  the  Attorney-general.  He  contended,  that  those 
terms  soustraire  a  la  domination,  included  a  separation  effected  by  revolt,  as  well  as  a 
separation  effected  by  foreign  armies.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  volume  lately  published 
by  the  Dutch  government,  which  contained  authentic  copies  of  all  the  late  pro- 
tocols and  diplomatic  correspondence  relating  to  the  separation  of  Belgium  from 
Holland.  In  one  of  these  documents  the  Dutch  minister  is  speaking  of  the  separa- 
tion of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg  from  Holland — a  separation  about  to  be  eti'ected 
not  by  foreign  arms,  but  by  negotiation  following  on  civil  contest.  What  are  the 
terms  in  French  made  use  of  by  the  Dutch  minister  to  describe  the  result  of  such 
negotiation?  He  says  the  effect  of  it  will  be  "  de  les soustraire  d  I'autorite  legitime.'''' 
The  words  clearly  used  by  this  minister  to  express  separation  by  consent  and  treaty, 
are  the  very  words  which  the  Attorney-general  says  can  only  apply  to  a  separation 
by  foreign  arms.  All  the  learned  gentlemen  opposite,  however,  pledged  their 
reputation  as  lawyers,  that  their  construction  of  the  treaty  was  the  correct  one.  They 
supported  their  position  by  arguments  involving  doctrines  so  objectionable,  that 
he  must  attribute  the  use  of  them  to  a  complete  bUndness  as  to  their  bearings. 
The  first  of  these  arguments  was,  that  v;e  had  been  parties  to  the  separation,  and 
were,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  profit  by  our  own  act.  To  relieve  themselves 
from  a  blunder,  hon.  gentlemen  were  eager  to  charge  themselves  with  a  crime. 
The  Attorney-general  said,  that  the  separation  of  the  Netherlands  from  Holland 
had  been  effected  by  the  procurement  of  England.  What!  with  all  our  doc- 
trines of  non-interference — with  all  our  desire  to  maintain  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands — had  we,  then,  been  main  agents  and  instruments  in 
diminishing  tliem  ?  And  had  the  Netherlands  been  actually  lost  to  that  sovereign 
through  the  procurement  of  England  ?  He  should  be  sorry  if  ministers  really  had 
such  a  defence  ;  but  he  was  ready  to  deny  that  they  were  parties  to  the  separation, 
in  any  sense  which  continued  this  pecuniary  obligation  upon  the  country.  So  far 
from  our  being  parties  to  the  separation,  the  prime  minister  of  England  had  posi- 
tively denied  that  we  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session. 
Earl  Grey  was  reported  to  have  said,  "  The  noble  earl  had  said,  that  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  was  reduced  to  narrow  limits,  and  had  been  deprived  of  his  pro- 
vinces. But  had  the  present  ministers  done  this  ?  Was  it  not  done  before  they 
came  into  office?  And  had  not  the  noble  duke  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  late 
administration  openly  declared  that  the  two  countries  were  so  separated  that  he 
looked  upon  the  reunion  of  them  as  impossible  ? "     The  present  ministers,  then, 
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w6re  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  separation.  Were  the  late  ministers  more 
responsible  ?  So  far  from  it,  our  original  interference  was  at  the  express  demand 
of  the  court  of  Holland.  If  we  had  been  fomenting  intri<jues  in  the  Netherlands 
to  induce  them  to  declare  themselves  separated  from  Holland,  we  ought  not  to 
have  profited  by  our  own  wrong  and  injustice;  and  we  should  not  have  been  re- 
lieved from  our  obligations.  But  if  treaties  entered  into  at  the  same  time  did 
impose  upon  us,  in  certain  cases,  the  duty  of  meeting  our  allies  and  conferring  on 
a  difficult  state  of  affairs,  it  would  be  monstrous,  because  we  had  fulfilled  the  con- 
ditions of  those  treaties,  and  done  all  v/e  could  to  diminish  the  evils  of  separation, 
that  we  should  be  made  answerable  for  that  event.  The  very  first  protocol  of  the  4th 
September  begins  by  setting  forth  that  the  king  of  the 'Netherlands  invites  the 
powers  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  to  consult  with  him  on  the  best 
moans  of  terminating  the  struggles  which  had  broken  out  in  his  dominions.  The 
very  protocol,  too,  which  determines  the  separation  of  Holland  from  Belgium, 
exjjressly  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  caused  by  events  over  which  we  had  no  con- 
trol. In  fact,  as  had  been  justly  observed  by  an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Pollock),  Russia  was  as  much  a  party  to  the  separation  as  we* were.  How,  then, 
continue  responsible  to  Russia  ?  Another  argument  urged  by  the  other  side — most 
dangerous  in  its  consequences,  and  still  more  extraordinary  in  its  principle — was, 
that  in  whatever  way  the  severance  of  the  Netherlands  from  Holland  might  take 
place,  except  by  actual  foreign  attack,  our  obligations  to  pay  this  debt  would  still 
continue.  Now,  supposing  the  ctise  that  France  had  maintained  a  powerful  party 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  had,  by  fomenting  intrigues,  induced  Belgium  to  declare 
for  an  alliance  and  connection  with  France — there  would  then  have  been  no  neces- 
sity for  actual  aggression  on  the  part  of  France,  in  order  to  her  gaining  Belgium 
from  Holland;  and  }'et,  "even  then,"  said  the  ministers,  "our  obligations  would 
have  continued ;  for  the  separation  v/ould  not  have  been  effected  by  external  vio- 
lence." Suppose,  upon  the  Belgians  electing  the  Duke  de  Nemours  for  their  ruler, 
he  had  taken  possession  of  the  tlirone  of  Belgium  without  marching  a  single  French 
soldier  into  that  territory — why,  even  then,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  minis- 
ters, England  would  continue  bound  by  her  engagements.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a 
doctrine  can  be  maintained  ?  First,  we  are  to  be  at  an  enormous  expense  in  repair- 
ing and  maintaining  fortifications  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  from  France 
the  united  kingdom  of  Belgium  and  Holland  ;  and  when  Belgium  shall  have  been 
re-annexed  to  France,  we  are  not  only  to  lose  the  money  expended  on  the  fortifica- 
tions; but  we  arc  to  continue  payments  which  we  only  undertook  to  pay  on  the 
express  condition  that  Belgium  should  not  be  re-annexed  to  France,  but  continue 
united  with  Holland.  The  whole  case,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  was  too 
clear  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  Look,  then,  at  the  resolutions  moved  by  his  right 
hon.  friend.  The  first  and  second  resolutions  were  a  mere  recital  of  facts — a  quo- 
tation from  the  terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  a  convention,  which  no  one  could 
dispute.  The  third  resolution  was  called  a  vote  of  censure  by  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  only  implied  so  much  of  censure  as  was  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  authority  of  this  House.  He  would  appeal  to  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, as  logicians,  to  say,  whether  their  logic  would  permit  them  to  take  the  course 
recommended  by  the  noble  lord  ?  They  were  to  admit  the  two  first  propositions, 
and  then  deny  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them.  Said  the  noble  lord,  "  Although 
I  admit  your  major,  and  do  not  object  to  your  minor,  yet  I  must  object  to  the 
conclusion  legitimately  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Nay,  I  must  affirm  the  reverse." 
According  to  the  noble  lord,  the  House  was  to  negative  the  third  resolution,  and 
so  affirm  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  continue  these  pay- 
ments. He  hoped  that  those  gentlemen  who  were  the  warmest  advocates  of  reform 
would  claim,  on  this  occasion,  the  privilege  of  judging  for  themselves  whether  or 
no  the  authority  of  parliament  was  to  be  vindicated.  The  arguments  for  reform 
he  had  yet  heard  urged,  had  not  appeared  to  him  extremely  cogent ;  but  if  the 
noble  lord  opposite  carried  his  amendment — if  he  could  persuade  the  House  to  adopt 
any  thing  so  contrary  to  the  truth^to  the  plain  manifest  truth — the  conduct  of 
those  who  voted  for  him  would  supply  an  argument  for  reform  much  more  powerful 
than  any  which  their  reason  or  ingenuity  liad  yet  discovered. 
JSIr.  Paget  then  moved  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  in  order  to 
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afford  time  for  such  a  due  investigation  as  the  great  importance  of  the  question 
demanded. 

Lord  Althorp  hoped  the  hon.  member  would  not  persist  in  his  motion.  It  was 
unusual,  in  cases  of  censure  on  the  conduct  of  ministers,  for  the  House  to  adjourn 
without  coming  to  a  decision ;  and  even  if  it  were  not  the  usual  practice,  he  would, 
now  that  the  debate  was  brought  to  a  close,  beseech  hon.  menibers  not  to  separate 
without  coming  to  a  decision. 

Mr.  Paget  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  public  service,  and  would  not, 
contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  Uouse,  persist  in  his  motion. 

The  House  divided  on  the  previous  question,  viz.,  that  the  resolution  be  now 
put;  Ayes,  219;  Noes,  239— majority  for  Ministers,  20. 

The  previous  question  was  also  put  on  the  second  resolution,  and  it  passed  in  the 
negative  without  a  division. 

The  House  again  divided  on  the  third  resolution  :  Ayes,  214 ;  Noes,  238 — majority 
for  Ministers,  24. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
January  27,  1832. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Bernal)  proceeded  to  read  the  14th  clause,  viz. — "  And  he 
it  enacted,  that  each  of  the  counties  enumerated  in  the  schedule  marked  F  to  this 
Act  annexed,  shall  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  which  divisions  shall  be  settled 
and  described  by  an  Act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose  in  this  present  parliament, 
which  Act,  when  pas.=ed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  part  of  this  Act,  as  fully 
and  effectually  as  if  the  same  were  incorporated  herewith,  and  that  in  all  future 
parliaments  there  shall  be  '  four'  knights  of  the  shire,  instead  of  two,  to  serve  for 
each  division  of  the  said  counties;  (that  is  to  say)  'two'  knights  of  the  shire  for 
each  division  of  the  said  counties  ;  and  that  such  knights  shall  be  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  and  by  the  same  classes  and  descriptions  of  voters,  and  in  respect  of 
the  same  several  rights  of  voting,  as  if  each  of  the  said  divisions  were  a  separate 
county  ;  and  that  the  court  for  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire  for  each  division 
of  the  said  counties,  shall  be  holden  at  the  place  to  be  named  for  that  purpose  in  the 
Act  so  to  be  passed  as  aforesaid,  for  settling  and  describing  the  divisions  of  the 
said  counties." 

Sir  Robert  Peei.  wished  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  noble  lord  which  he  thought 
would  be  an  improvement  in  the  bill.  He  had  supported  the  clause  for  the  division 
of  counties  last  year,  and  should  give  the  same  vote  this  year,  if  the  right  of  voting  in 
counties  and  in  boroughs  were  to  remain  as  at  present  constituted  by  the  bill.  Rut 
he  thought  that  the  right  of  voting  itself  might  be  simplified.  He  suggested  that 
every  right  of  voting  accruing  from  freehold  property  situated  in  boroughs  and  cities 
should  be  exercised  within  such  borough  or  city,  and  not  be  extended  to  the  county. 
Preserving  that  right  of  voting,  he  would  then  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  counties, 
giving  the  larger  ones  four  members.  His  proposition  would  simplify  the  bill.  He 
would,  of  course,  permit  freeholders  of  such  towns  as  had  not  a  right  to  send  mem- 
bers to  parliament  to  continue  to  vote  for  the  county.  On  this  ground,  he  entreated 
the  noble  lord  to  consider  whether  the  plan  he  proposed  would  not  obviate  many 
difficulties,  and  prevent  much  dispute.  .  He  would  state  some  of  the  complicated 
questions  which  might  arise  under  the  bill.  He  would  suppose  that  he  was  possessed 
of  a  freehold  garden  within  a  borough,  of  £5  a  year  value.  That  would  give  him  a  vote 
for  the  county  within  which  that  borough  was  situated,  but  no  vote  for  the  boroug-li. 
Suppose  he  built  a  house  in  the  garden,  and  inhabited  it  himself,  and  that  the  value 
of  the  two  united  might  be  about  .£10  per  annum  ;  a  barrister  for  the  county  might 
say  it  was  worth  more  than  .£10,  and  reject  his  vote  for  the  county;  while  a  bar- 
rister for  the  town  might  say  it  was  worth  less  than  .£10,  and  not  allow  him  to  vote 
at  the  borough  election.  He  would  then  be  deprived  of  voting  both  for  the  comity 
and  borough.  The  ne^ct  year  the  question  might  be  agitated  again,  and  the  barris- 
ters might  alter  their  opinion,  and  he  should  have  a  vote  both  for  the  county  and 
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the  borough.  If  he  subsequently  let  his  house  to  one  person  and  his  garden  to 
another,  his  tenant  might  lose  a  vote  for  the  borough,  and  he  himself  might  have  a 
vote  for  the  county.  Or,  suppose  that  he  made  his  house  in  the  town  worth  £10, 
and  let  it,  the  tenant  would  have  a  vote  for  the  borough,  and  the  landlord  would 
have  a  second  for  the  county,  on  account  of  the  garden.  All  these  complicated 
rights  would  be  avoided  by  requiring  that  the  right  of  voting  accruing  from  property 
of  any  description  situate  within  a  city  or  borough,  should  be  exercised  at  the 
election  for  that  city  or  borough,  and  not  for  the  county — that  is  to  say,  the  owner 
of  a  40s.  freehold  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  should  vote  for  the  town  and  not  for  the 
county  of  Warwick.  He  knew  that  objections  might  be  made  to  the  plan — that  it 
would  be  argued  against  as  calculated  to  draw  a  marked  line  of  distinction  between  the 
town  and  county  interests.  He  did  not  assert  that  this  objection  was  wholly  without 
force,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  by  any  means  conclusive.  The  freeholders  of  the 
towns  not  returning  members  to  parliament  would  exercise  a  great  influence  over 
county  elections,  and  maintain  the  connection  between  town  and  county  interests. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  large  towns  now  about  to  acquire  a  new  right  of  sending 
members  to  parliament,  he  saw  no  reason  why  those  towns  should  also  influence, 
and  perhaps  determine,  the  county  election  by  pouring  in  a  host  of  small  freeholders. 
He  would,  then,  supposing  these  views  realised,  propose  that  counties  should  not  be 
divided ;  that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  counties,  except  that  the  larger 
counties  should  send  four  members.  He  believed  that  it  would  give  general  satis- 
faction should  the  counties  not  be  divided,  that  large  counties  should  possess  the 
power  of  sending  four  members  to  parliament  under  the  bill,  and  that  great  towns 
should  be  prevented  from  exercising  undue  influence  in  the  election  for  counties. 
By  leaving  the  right  of  voting  for  cities  and  towns  to  those  who  possessed  the 
necessary  qualification  there,  and  excluding  them  from  vothig  on  that  right  for 
counties,  thousands  of  que-tions  as  to  the  right  of  voting  for  one  or  for  the  other, 
which  must  arise  if  that  plan  were  not  adopted,  would  be  prevented.  He  made  to 
the  noble  lord,  therefore,  a  double  proposition — namely,  that  the  large  counties  be 
not  divided,  and  that  the  towns  possessing  representatives  of  their  own  should  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere,  through  the  instrumentality  of  small  freeholds,  with  the 
county  representation.  He  trusted  that  the  noble  lord  would  receive  the  suggestion 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered,  and  that  due  consideration  would  be 
given  to  its  value. 

Subsequently,  the   committee  divided   on   the  clause :    Ayes,  215 ;  Noes,  89 — 
majority,  126. 


BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 
Januaky  31,  1832. 

Mr.  Perceval  rose  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  breach 
of  one  of  its  most  important  privileges.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  hon. 
members  that  on  Thursday  last,  previous  to  his  moving  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty 
to  appoint  a  day  of  general  fast,  he  took  occasion  to  enforce  the  standing  order  of 
that  House  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers.  On  the  succeeding  morning  there  ap- 
peared in  several  of  the  newspapers,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  that  had  taken 
place  in  that  House  during  such  exclusion  of  strangers  from  the  gallery.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  such  a  matter  under  the  notice  of 
the  House, 

The  hon.  gentleman  then  complained  of  the  misrepresentations  that  had  been 
matle  of  the  sentiments  that  had  fallen  from  him  on  the  occasion  in  question,  and 
concluded  by  moving  that  "John  Joseph  Lawson,  the  printer  of  the  Times  news- 
paper, be  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  that  House  on  Thursday  next." 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelham  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Warburton  acknowledged  having  furnished  the  report  in 
question. 

SiE  Robert  Peel  said,  he  spoke  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  heard  the 
earlier  part  of  the  debate;  but  he  believed  that  the  motion,  and  the  only  motion, 
before  the  House  was,  that  the  printer  of  the  publication  alluded  to  should  be  called 
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to  the  bar.  He  felt  great  difficulty,  and  he  was  sure  his  hon.  friend  must  also  feel 
great  difficulty,  in  assenting  to  that  proposition,  because,  since  the  motion  was  made, 
two  hon.  members  had  admitted  that  they  were  the  authors  of  the  report.  Under 
any  circumstances,  to  visit  the  printer,  who  was  only  a  subordinate  agent  in  giving 
publicity  to  a  report,  with  the  censure  of  the  House,  was  painful;  but  it  would  be 
infinitely  more  so  after  the  principal  agents  had  avowed  themselves.  Those  agents 
were  members  of  the  House,  who,  whether  right  or  wrong,  declared  that  they  had 
acted  under  the  impression  that  they  were  justified  in  what  they  did.  That  being 
the  case,  with  what  justice  could  the  House  proceed  against  the  printer,  who  had 
been  misled  by  two  of  the  members  of  the  body  whose  privileges  he  had  invaded? 
He  trusted,  then,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Tiverton  would  withdraw  his  motion. 
The  fact  of  the  report  being  correct  or  not,  or  of  the  hon.  members  having  given  it 
as  perfect  as  in  their  power,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  breach  of  privilege,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  would  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  chair. 
With  respect  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bridport,  who  had  said  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  his  committing  a  breach  of  privilege — 

Mr.  Warburton:  Not  any  greater  breach  than  was  committed  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  It  was  difficult  to  compare  degrees  of  breaches  of  privilege,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  deny,  that  this  was  a  breach  committed  nnder  aggravated  cir- 
cumstances, and,  having  been  committed  by  an  hon.  member  of  the  House,  it  was 
the  more  objectionable.  Hon.  gentlemen  could  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
moving  for  an  alteration  of  the  law,  but  he  doubted  not  but  that  they  would  yield 
obedience  to  the  law  as  it  stood. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


LABOUR  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FACTORIES. 
Febbuart  1,  1832. 

Mr.  Sadler  presented  a  petition  from  ten  thousand  operatives  of  Leeds,  chiefly 
employed  in  factories,  praying  the  House  to  adopt  some  means  for  limiting  the  dura- 
tion of  the  labour  of  children  employed  in  these  factories. 

Mr.  Morison  observed,  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  generally  paid  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  young  persons  employed  by  them  in  the 
manufactories  throughout  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly connected.  There  were,  he  firmly  believed,  no  children  under  the  age  of 
ten  years  employed  in  these  manufactories;  and  their  education  and  morals  were 
regularly  attended  to,  and  the  hours  of  labour  abridged.  In  some  large  factories, 
schoolmasters  were  retained  to  instruct  them. 

SiE  Robert  Peel  was  happy  to  hear,  from  so  good  an  authority,  that  the  cot- 
ton spinners  in  Scotland  paid  so  strict  an  attention  to  the  welfare  and  health  of  those 
confided  to  their  charge,  and  engaged  in  the  factories.  He  begged  the  friends  of 
humanity,  in  this  instance,  to  beware  lest,  in  their  anxiety  to  accomplish  too  much 
for  the  young  persons  engaged  in  this  species  of  manufacture,  they  should  fail  alto- 
gether, and  render  the  interference  of  the  legislature  altogether  ineifective;  or  in  the 
alternative,  if  effective,  injuring  the  poorer  classes,  by  causing  them  to  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  altogether.  The  hours  of  labour,  as  now  fixed  by  law,  were 
eleven  hours  and  a  half  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Whatever  might  be  done  by  his  hon. 
friend  as  to  lessening  the  number  of  hours,  he  should  be  very  careful  to  avoid  offer- 
ing a  bonus  to  such  speculators  as  should  perceive  it  was  worth  their  while  to  transfer 
their  establishments  just  over  the  border,  so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  the  comparative 
laxity  of  the  law  in  one  place,  while  they  escaped  its  provisions  in  another.  He  be- 
lieved that  there  was  no  doubt,  but  that,  in  proportion  as  the  factories  were  small, 
they  were  the  more  liable  to  abuse  and  unkind  severity  towards  the  children  em- 
ployed. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

February  1,  1832. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into 
a  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  had  two  alterations  to 
propose  in  committee,  which  were — 1st,  That  as  the  occupier  of  a  warehouse  in  Leeds, 
though  resident  in  London,  might  vote  for  that  town  as  the  bill  at  present  stood,  it 
was  deemed  right  to  put  such  occupiers  on  the  footing  of  freemen,  and  therefore  he 
should  propose  that,  to  entitle  them  to  vote,  they  must  reside  within  seven  miles  from 
the  town,  in  respect  to  occupancy,  in  which  they  were  to  vote.  The  other  amend- 
ment was.  That  as  freeholders  for  life  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the  right  of 
any  such  freehold  when  of  less  value  than  ten  pounds  a-year,  and  as  the  counties  of 
cities  had  been  assimilated  to  other  counties  in  certain  respects,  he  should  move  the 
insertion  of  words  to  give  equal  rights  to  the  voters  of  all  counties  of  cities. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  as  the  noble  lord  had  now  stated  it  to  be  the  intentioH 
of  ministers  to  limit  the  right  of  the  proprietors  of  warehouses  to  vote  for  any  partic\ilar 
place  to  such  only  as  were  resident  within  seven  miles  of  the  spot,  he  begged  to 
suggest  to  the  noble  lord  the  propriety  of  limiting,  in  the  like  manner,  the  right  of 
another  class  of  voters.  He  alluded  to  the  fictitious  annuitant  freeholders,  who  were 
created  for  electioneering  purposes  in  many  counties  of  cities  and  towns.  It  was 
highly  expedient,  he  thought,  that  none  of  this  class  of  voters  should  be  allowed  to 
exercise  the  elective  franchise,  except  such  as  were  resident  within  seven  miles.  He 
knew  of  one  place  in  which  twenty  freeholders  had  been  created  out  of  a  freehold  of 
seven  acres. 

Lord  John  Russell :  It  is  the  intention  of  ministers  to  require  that  the  class  of 
voters  to  whom  the  right  hon.  baronet  has  alluded  should  be  resident  within  seven 
miles. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee. 

On  the  following  portion  of  the  20th  clause  being  read, —  "  Or  who  shall  occupy 
as  tenant,  any  lands  or  tenements  for  which  he  shall  be  bona  fide  liable  to  a  yearly 
rent  of  not  less  than  £     ,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote." 

Lord  Althorp  moved  that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  the  words  "  fifty  pounds.'' 

Sir  Robert  Heron  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the  omission. of  all  the  words  which 
proposed  to  confer  the  franchise  on  tenants-at-will,  as  follows : — "  Or  who  shall  occupy 
as  tenants  any  lands  or  tenements  for  which  he  shall  be  bona  fide  liable  to  a  yearly  rent 
of  not  less  than  ^50." 

Lord  Milton,  believing  the  clause  was  calculated  to  mar  the  general  beneficial 
tendencies  of  the  measure,  because  it  would  create  one  class  of  voters  who,  most 
undoubtedly,  would  depend  upon  another,  would  vote  for  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  confirmed  by  the  noble  lord's  statement,  in  his  opinion  of 
the  excellence  of  the  present  clause:  for  he  was  sure  that  if  any  valid  objections  to 
it  could  be  adduced,  they  would  have  been  urged  by  the  noble  lord.  In  his  opinion, 
however,  the  noble  lord  had  utterly  failed  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  amendment. 
The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  effect  of  the  clause  would  be,  to  convert  the  present 
usual  leasehold  tenures  of  land  into  tenures  held  by  the  will  of  the  landlord;  and, 
by  such  means,  invest  him  with  an  undue  influence  in  the  election  of  county  repre- 
sentatives. The  noble  lord  had  citetl,  as  a  case  in  point,  the  breaking  up  of  farms 
in  Ireland  into  nominal  40s.  freeholds,  the  owners  of  which  were  debarred  of  all 
freedom  of  voice  at  the  hustings.  In  reply  to  this  argument,  ho  would  beg  to  ask 
the  noble  lord,  whether  it  was  to  be  credited  that  a  gentleman  possessing  an  estate, 
say,  of  .£600  a-year,  let  out  to  six  solvent  tenants,  would  divide  that  estate  among 
twelve  ^50  tenants-at-will,  in  order  to  have  an  influence  over  six  additional  voters? 
To  enable  him  to  have  which,  he  must  build  six  new  farm-houses,  with  all  the  out- 
buildings necessary.  As  to  the  Irish  40s.  freeholds,  all  he  could  say  was,  abuses 
of  equal  magnitude  might  and  would  exist  under  every  form  of  tenure,  so  long  as 
landlords  violated  the  best  feelings  of  humanity  for  their  own  sordid  purposes.  The 
noble  lord  said,  that  the  principle  of  the  clause  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  bill.     He 
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denied  the  statement;  and  would,  on  th3  contrary,  maintain,  that  not  to  adopt  it 
would  be  acting  in  opposition,  not  only  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense  and  consistency.  The  bill  would  create  a  numerous  class  of 
electors  in  towns,  by  the  ^10  household  clause;  and  surely  it  could  not  be  said  that 
the  £10  voters  would  be  more  respectable  and  independent,  and  better  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  their  representatives,  than  the  £50  tenant-at-will  farmers. 
Independent  of  this  consideration,  however,  he  was  surprised  that  the  noble  lord  had 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  many  of  this  class  of  persons  would,  by  the  bill  of  last  ses- 
sion, have  had  votes  in  the  boroughs  which  were  to  have  certain  districts  attached 
•to  them,  in  order  to  make  up  300  <£10  householders.  Any  tenant-at-will  occupying 
a  £10  house  in  such  district,  would,  of  course,  have  been  entitled  to  a  vote.  He  would 
not  argue  the  clause  upon  consistency,  but  whether  the  principles  contained  in  it 
were  consonant  to  common  sense  and  reason.  He  wished  he  had  the  power  to  com-  ' 
pare  the  amount  of  fiscal  burthens  borne  by  the  landed  occupier  to  those  borne  bv 
the  £10  householdef.  Such  a  return  would  most  assuredly  set  the  question  at  rest 
as  to  which  of  them  had  the  best  right  of  voting,  if  property  contributions  to  the 
state,  and  intelligence,  constituted  the  foundations  on  whicfi  the  franchise  was  to 
rest.  For  these  reasons  he  had  given  his  consent  to  the  proposition  of  his  noble 
friend  (the  Marquis  of  Chandos),  and  he  begged  to  thank  the  noble  lord  opposite 
(Lord  Althorp)  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he  had  acceded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  House. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  amendment;  Ayes,  32;  Noes,  272;  Majority,  240. 

On  the  24th  clause  being  read : — "  And  be  it  enacted,  that  notwithstanding  any 
thing  hereinbefore  contained,  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a 
knight  or  knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  in  respect  of  his 
estate  or  interest  as  a  freeholder  in  any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  or  shop 
occupied  by  himself,  or  in  any  land  occupied  by  himself,  together  with  any  house, 
warehouse,  counting-house,  or  shop,  if,  by  reason  of  the  occupation  thereof  respec- 
tively, he  might  acquire  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  or  members  for 
any  city  or  borough,  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not  have  actually  acquired  the. right 
to  vote  for  such  city  or  borough  in  respect  thereof." 

Mr.  Praed  moved  as  an  amendtnent,  that  all  the  words  be  omitted  after  the  words 
"  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament,"  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  words  to  the  effect, 
"  that  no  title  to  vote  for  the  election  of  a  knight  of  the  shire  should  be  conferred 
by  any  property  situate  within  the  limits  of  a  borough,  which  should,  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  or  otherwise,  return  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  parliament; 
and  that  every  man  seized  of  freehold  lands  and  tenements  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
to  him  of  40a\  above  all  rents  and  charges,  situate  within  the  limits  of  a  borough 
returning  a  member  or  members  to  parliament,  should  have  the  right  to  vote  in  tlie 
election  of  members  for  such  borough." 

Colonel  Davis  supported  the  amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  would  support  the  amendment  if  it  were  only  because 
it  simplified  the  right  of  voting,  and  would  prevent  boroughs  from  interfering  in 
and  influencing  the  returns  for  counties.  He  wished  that  whoever  had  a  right  of 
voting  for  property  situated  in  a  town  or  borough,  should  exercise  his  franchise  in 
such  town  or  borough,  and  let  a  similar  right  be  exercised  by  county  voters  for  the 
counties  only.  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  expressed  a  great  alarm  that  the 
amendment  was  wholly  to  exclude  town  voters  from  voting  in  the  county ;  and  it 
appeared  as  if  that  very  alarm  had  taken  away  his  power  of  reasoning  upon  this  sub- 
ject. If  the  hon.  member  had  read  the  clauses  which  regulated  the  right  of  voting,  he 
would  have  found  that  they  took  away  all  right  of  voting  for  counties,  for  all 
freeholds  situated  in  towns,  except  those  under  £10  value,  and  the  non-resident 
freeholders.  Oh,  but  the  hon.  member,  though  a  county  representative,  never 
deigned  to  ask  the  yeomen,  the  country  gentlemen,  or  squires,  for  their  votes;  no,  no, 
he  depended  upon  the  town  voters,  and  was  exactly  "the  great  sublime"  he  drew 
of  a  county  representative.  •  On  the  other  hand,  however,  those  gentlemen  who  sat 
on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  considered  the  hon.  member  to  be  rather  a 
mockery  of  a  county  representative ;  and,  therefore,  they  objected  to  deluging  the 
counties  with  town  constituencies.  The  simple  argument  used  by  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  John  Russell),  in  justification  of  the  clause  as  it  now  stood,  was,  it  would 
77— Vol.  U. 
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prevent  the  severance  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests,  and  that  by 
blending  them  both  together  they  would  be  consulting  the  interests  of  all.  But  that 
•was  a  proposition  to  which  he  could  not  accede;  for  it  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
common  sense  and  justice  of  the  case,  as  well  as  to  the  view  of  it  which  had  been 
so  often  stated  by  tlie  noble  lord  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  must  say, 
in  illustration  of  his  views  upon  this  point,  as  well  as  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Pracd),  give  to  the  man  of  property  in  Leeds  a 
right  of  voting  for  Leeds ;  but  do  not,  by  way  of  a  most  extraordinary  amalgama- 
tion, give  him  also  a  right  of  voting  for  the  county  of  York.  The  neat  and  clear 
speech  just  now  nnade  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (8ir.  E.  Sugden)  left  him 
indeed  nothing  to  add ;  and  he  would  not  weaken  its  force  by  any  further  obser- 
vations. 

After  some  remarks  from  Sir  George  Clerk  and  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  which  the 
latter  denied  that  he  shoidd  be  guilty  of  any  inconsistency  in  voting  for  this  clause 
of  the  English  Reform  Bill,  and  voting  for  confining  the  town  voters  in  Scotland  to 
the  towns — because  at  present  the  borough  voters  in  Scotland  had  no  right  to  vote 
for  county  members,  while  the  freeholders  in  the  English  boroughs  always  possessed 
that  right. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  from  the  observations  which  he  had  just  heard,  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  compromise  in  this  aifair,  and  that  the  learned  Lord  Advocate 
was  only  shadowing  out  the  image  of  what  the  new  representation  in  Scotland 
would  be  when  the  new  Reform  Bill  should  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment — Ayes,  90  ;   Noes,  181  ;  Majority,  91. 

Februaey  2,  18.32. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee. 

On  the  27th  clause  being  read,  which  enacts  that  the  right  of  voting  in  boroughs 
shall  be  enjoyed  by  occupiers  of  houses,  &c.,  of  the  annual  value  of  XIO, 

Mr.  Hunt  proposed  as  an  amendment,  "  That  all  householders  paying  taxes  shall 
have  a  vote  for  the  respective  members  to  be  chosen  in  the  next,  and  in  every  suc- 
ceeding parliament." 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson,  in  opposing  the  amendment,  thought  that  ministers,  in 
giving  the  vote  to  £10  householders,  had  gone  as  low  in  the  qualification  as  they 
ought  to  go. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  observed,  that 
he  could  not  assent  to  any  proposal  for  altering  the  <£10  qualification  by  the  sub- 
Ktitution  of  another  amount  of  annual  value  in  lieu  of  £10;  and  possibly,  if  there 
was  any  necessity  for  fixing  a  specific  qualification,  to  be  indiscriminately  and 
universally  applied,  he  might  agree  with  him.  But  he  must  deny  that  any  sufficient 
reasons  had  been  alleged  for  adojjting  the  £10  qualification  as  the  rule  without 
exception  for  every  t-own  and  borough.  His  great  objection  to  this  qualification 
was,  that  it  was  applied  to  every  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  no  matter  what  the 
size,  wealth,  or  population  of  that  place.  It  was  quite  a  mistake  to  say  that  this 
would  produce  uniformity  of  voting  ;  for  the  class  which  paid  £10  rent  in  one  place, 
was  very  different  from  the  class  which  paid  the  same  amount  of  rent  in  another. 
He  was  prepared  to  place  the  qualification  below  £10  in  several  towns  and  boroughs; 
and  he  had  felt  some  surprise  that  the  noble  lord  did  not  retain  the  scot-and-lot 
franchise  in  all  the  old  boroughs  that  were  to  retain  their  franchise,  in  which  he 
found  the  seot-and-lot  right  in  existence.  The  objection  to  this  was,  that  the  scot- 
and-lot  franchise  was  more  liable  to  abuse,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  many 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  exercised.  He  would  venture  to  say,  however,  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  place  in  which  the  scot-and  lot  voters  would  not  be  found  as 
respectable  and  as  independent  as  the  £10  rent-payers  in  very  large  manufacturing 
towns.  The  objection  arising  from  poverty  applied  with  at  least  equal  force  to  the 
latter  class  of  voters.  When  it  was  considered  that  a  class  of  persons  were  to  be 
admitted  to  the  franchise  who  had  no  fixed  habitations,  as  they  might  shift  them 
several  times  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  who  were  not  trusted  by  their  land- 
lords for  more  than  a  weekly  payment  of  rent,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  £10  (juali- 
fication  was  no  test  of  respectability.  By  retaining  the  scot-and-lot  voters,  more 
■variety  would  have  been  given  to  the  franchise,  and  a  link  of  connection  preserved 
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between  the  representative  body  and  that  class  of  householders  which  paid  the 
smallest  amount  of  rent.  Acting  under  this  opinion,  he  would  certainly  have 
preferred  the  raising  of  the  qualification  above  £10  in  the  largest  towns,  and  adopt- 
ing in  the  smaller  a  course  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  noble  lord  with 
respect  to  freemen  of  corporations,  by  giving  a  right  of  voting  to  all  householders 
who  pay  rates.  He  repeated,  that  by  this  plan  they  would  have  secured  an  equally 
independent  class  of  voters,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserved  the  link  which  unites 
the  poor  voter  with  his  richer  neighbour.  He  could  assure  the  noble  lord  that  this 
class  of  men  were  all  above  poverty,  and,  in  small  towns,  were  capable  of  exercisin<>- 
their  right  with  discretion  and  independence.  With  respect  to  the  large  towns  now 
about  to  be  enfranchised  for  the  first  time,  he  was  not  at  that  time  prepared  to  say 
that  £10,  £15,  or  £20,  or  any  other  given  amount,  would  be  the  proper  and  just 
qualification ;  but  he  must  declare,  without  wishing  to  introduce  into  the  consider- 
ation of  this  question  any  topics  connected  with  the  general  principle  of  reform, 
that  he  bitterly  lamented  that  the  government  did  not  take  more  time  than  six 
weeks  to  consider  the  details  of  their  measure.  After  the  ministers  had  come  to 
the  determination  to  introduce  a  reform  as  extensive  as  this,  six  months  might  have 
been  fairly  required  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  maturely  considering  the  details  of 
that  reform,  and  the  various  classes  of  constituency  to  be  established  under  the 
system.  Take  the  case  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  Leeds,  which  are  to  he 
enfranchised.  The  constituent  body  of  those  towns  ought  certainly  to  be  so  nume- 
rous as  to  ensure  a  popular  right  of  election,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  any  individual 
control;  but  it  ought  also  to  be  formed  on  such  principles  as  to  ensure  the  just 
weight  of  intelligence,  character,  and  property  combined.  The  true  interest  of 
those  great  societiei  would  not  be  consulted  by  turbulent  elections  and  return  of 
reckless  demagogues.  He  did  not  see  any  impossibility  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  member  for  Tlietford  last  night,  that  they  should 
take  3000  or  4000  of  the  highest-rated  persons  in  a  large  town,  and  give  them  the 
right  of  voting.  _  The  question  would  be,  whether  by  such  a  proceeding  they  would 
not  establish  an  independent  system  of  representation,  free  from  abuse,  and  ensuring 
to  the  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  respectability  of  the  town  their  just  influence. 
Hesaw  no  reason  why  this  suggestion  should  not  be  adopted  in  cases  vy  herein  the 
legislature  was  about  to  confer  new  privileges,  and  might,  therefore,  proceed  on 
what  principle  it  pleased.  He  wanted  no  restriction  on  the  right  of  voting  in  such 
places  as  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  save  that  which  might  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  predominance  of  numbers  over  property — and  of  popular  passion 
over  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  educated  and  reflecting  classes.  The  rela- 
tions  of  those   towns   to    the   community   at   large   were   very   important their 

interests  were  very  varied  and  very  complicated  ^  and  he  was  satisfied  that  those 
relations  would  not  be  comprehended,  and  those  interests  would  not  be  pro- 
moted, by  the  triumph  of  demagogues.  He  could  not  then  say  what  was  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  qualification  which  should  have  been  fixed  for  the  great  manufactur- 
ing towns;  but  of  this  he  was  assured,  that  the  right  of  representation  would  be  a 
curse  instead  of  a  benefit  to  those  towns,  if  that  right  did  not  ensure  to  property 
and  intelligence  their  just  influence  in  the  return  of  members.  Entertaining  these 
opinions  on  the  principle,  he  had  strong  objections  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  determine  the  value  ef  the  property  that  was  to  confer  a  vote,  A 
house  and  land,  paying  together  £10  rent,  was  hereafter  to  give  to  the  person  occu- 
pying it  a  right  of  voting.  He  much  feared  that  serious  evils  would  arise  from 
this.  It  held  out  to  landlords  an  inducement  to  take  away  land  from  the  poor 
occupier  who  now  held  it,  and  to  add  it  to  a  £5  house,  for  tlie  purpose  of  bringing 
the  rent  of  the  house  and  land  together  up  to  £10.  Its  tendency  was  to  create  a  petty 
oligarchy  in  every  town  more  oflfensive  than  that  which  they  superseded.  He  was 
confident,  indeed,  that  the  diflSculty  of  determining  the  value,  and  ascertaining 
the  qualification,  in  practice  would  be  so  great  as  would  lead  to  the  necessity  of 
reconsidering  that  part  of  the  bill.  He  would  give  them  an  instance  of  that  difii- 
culty  out  of  many  he  possessed,  from  the  borough  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted. 
His  Majesty's  government  had  wished  to  ascertain  the  number  of  houses  of  the 
value  of  £10  annual  rent,  within  the  limits  of  the  borough  of  Tamworth.  Two 
persons  were  selected  to  procure  the  necessary  information,  the  town- clerk  and 
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the  churchwarden — men  in  every  respect  well  qualified  for  sucli  a  task,  and  possess- 
ing^ all  requisite  industry  and  information.  The  return  was  made.  The  town-clerk 
stated,  there  were  202  houses  rated  at  £10,  and  the  churchwarden  returned  325, 
and  these  conflicting  returns  were  made  for  a  borough  containing  only  729  inhabited 
houses.  Ample  time  was  given  to  make  the  return,  and  he  believed  it  was  as  com- 
plete as  it  could  be  made;  but  the  difference  arose  from  the  town-clerk  taking 
the  poor-rates  as  his  guide,  and  the  churchwarden  taking  the  church-rates.  Now, 
he  would  just  ask  the  House  to  consider  the  condition  of  a  stranger  going  down 
for  two  or  three  days  to  one  of  these  boroughs,  to  make  a  return  of  the  number 
of  houses  valued  at  .£10.  What  was  the  prospect  that  this  judgment  could  be 
relied  upon,  when  men  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  localities  presented  such 
discrepancies  in  their  statements?  Ho  would  give  them  another  case,  which 
occurred  a  fortniglit  ago  in  a  southern  county,  without  the  parties  having  the 
slightest  conception  that  it  would  ever  be  apjieuled  to  as  an  argument  in  a  question 
of  reform  : — A  doubt  arose  whether  a  party  had  gained  a  settlement  by  occui)ying 
a  house  of  the  value  of  £10.  Two  days  were  occupied  in  the  hearing.  Fourteen 
magistrates  were  on  the  bench.  Elaborate  speeches  were  made  on  both  sides,  and 
at  the  conclusion  the  magistrates  divided :  seven  of  the  fourteen  were  of  opinion 
that  the  house  was  of  the  value  of  £10,  and  seven  were  equally  satisfied  that  it 
was  not.  Now,  if  it  were  so  difficult  to  decide  on  a  disj)ute(]  question  of  value,  in 
a  case  wherein  there  was  so  little  either  of  interest,  or  passion,  or  party  feeling,  to 
disturb  the  judgment,  what  must  be  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  in  an  enquiry 
before  a  stranger,  in  cases  wherein  so  many  and  such  powerful  personal  feelings  and 
interests  would  be  brought  into  collision?  He  apprehended  that  he  did  not  exag- 
gerate much,  when  he  said  that  the  expense,  and  the  delay,  and  the  difficulty,  would 
form  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  working  of  the  bill;  and  he  regretted  much  that  the 
noble  lord  and  its  framers  had  not  looked  a  little  more  closely  at  the  qualification  in 
the  jury  bill,  which  was  of  a  much  simpler  character.  The  juryman  was  qualified 
either  by  the  occupation  of  a  house  rated  at  £20  to  the  poor-rate,  or  of  a  house 
having  fifteen  windows.  The  expense  of  procuring  evidence  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  £10  houses  would  be  great  in  all  disputed  cases.  Supposing  a  person,  resi- 
dent in  London,  who  had  a  vote  in  Cornwall  in  right  of  a  house  of  the  description 
in  question,  were  compelled  to  prove  his  right,  to  how  much  inconvenience, 
and  to  how  much  expense,  might  he  not  be  put?  The  witnesses  were  to  have 
a  viaticum,  and,  as  he  understood,  graduated  according  to  their  condition  in 
life.  These  expenses  were  to  be  of  constant  recurrence.  They  must  be  defrayed 
every  year,  and  by  whom  ?  By  the  party  claiming  a  right  to  vote  ?  No!  but  by  the 
whole  community,  and  the  unfortunate  scot-and-lot  voters  who  were  deprived  of 
the  franchise,  would  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  those  on  whom  it  was  conferred. 
He  implored  the  House  to  pause  before  they  burthened  the  poor-rates  with  such 
a  charge  as  this,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  a  more  simple  test  might 
not  be  devised  for  ascertaining  the  qualification. 

Later  in  the  evening,  in  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell, — Sir  Robert  Peel  referred  to 
clause  55,  page  28,  and  objected  to  the  provision  which  made  all  the  expense  incurred 
by  overseers  in  every  parish  in  making  out  lists  fall  on  the  fund  collected  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor ;  and  that  of  the  rcturning-officers  of  cities,  boroughs,  &c-,  was  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  not,  indeed, 
called  poor-rates,  but  it  was,  in  fact,  the  same  fund.  The  amount  of  these  joint 
demands  would  be  very  large,  and  the  evil  would  bo  increased,  from  the  payers  not 
having  a  due  control  over  these  expenses. 

The  committee  then  divided  on  the  amendment:  Ayes,  11;  Noes,  290 — ma- 
jority, 279. 

February  3,  1832. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for 
England,  and  the  chairman  having  read  the  commencement  of  the  27th  clause 
(the  £10  clause), — 

Mr.  Evelyn  Deni.son  proposed  his  amendment,  tlie  consideration  of  which  had 
been  postponed  last  night, — that  all  the  words  after  the  wonis  "  city  or  borough," 
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should  1)2  omitted,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  following  words — ''  any  plrcmises 
answering  the  deicriptiou  hereinafter  to  be  mentioned." 

The  amendment  having  been  put, 

Lord  John  Russell  did  not  see  how  he  could  possibly  admit  the  proposition  made 
by  the  hon.  gentleman.  The  argument  urged  by  the  hon.  member  was,  that  when 
the  value  of  a  house  was  once  fixed,  there  would  be  no  further  necessity  to  look  to  it ; 
and  that  the  franchise  would  rest  upon  the  house  itself,  and  not  upon  the  occupier. 
But  the  same  rule  would  hold  good  with  the  plan  proposed  by  the  bill;  for  when 
once  a  House  was  put  into  the  registry  as  being  of  the  value  of  XI 0,  any  future 
occupier  would  generally  be  admitted  to  vote  for  it  without  further  enquiry.  When 
the  registry  was  completed,  therefore,  there  would  be  little  trouble  in  keeping  it  up, 
and  they  had  an  example  that  the  principle  would  work  well.  At  Norwich  there 
had  been  disputes  of  long  standing  relative  to  the  poor-rates,  and  an  act  had  been 
brought  in  to  enable  persons  holding  houses  or  lands  and  tenements  of  the  value  of 
.£10  to  vote  for  guardians  of  the  poor.  This  bill  was  revived  and  amended  in  1827, 
and  the  qualification  was  almost  exactly  that  proposed  by  this  bill.  'I'his  liad  been 
found  to  act  well,  though  the  community  of  Norwich  consisted  of  11,000  occupiers, 
amongst  which  there  were  4,000  houses  of  £10  value. 

Siu  RoBKRT  Peel  doubted  much  whether  the  Norwich  act  would  strengthen  the 
noble  lord's  (John  Russell's)  arguuieut,  for  that  act  laid  down  strict  rules  as  to  the 
valuation  of  property,  and  enacted  that  tiie  corporation  or  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
should  assess  the  rate  according  to  the  full  annual  value  of  the  property  within  the 
city,  and  according  to  five-sixths  of  the  value  of  the  proj)crty  in  the  adjoining  handets. 
Of  course,  this  full  value  having  been  ascertained,  it  must  be  easy,  so  far  as  Norwich 
was  concerned,  to  decide  on  the  qualification  of  voters.  If  this  change  were  to  be 
made  at  all,  he  still  retained  his  opinion  that  the  poor-rate  would  be  the  best  criterion 
of  the  value  of  premises.  Even  with  respect  to  the  county  rates,  the  directions  of  the 
statute  were,  that  the  full  value  of  all  rateable  property  should  be  ascertained,  and 
the  assessment  to  the  county  rate  made  accordingly.  Now,  if  there  were  to  be  two 
modes  of  ascertaining  value — one  according  to  the  County  Rate  Act,  and  another 
.under  the  Reform  Bill,  great  confusion  would  ensue.  Surely  it  was  absurd  for  the 
legislature  to  require  two  different  modes  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  same 
property.  In  his  opinion  means  should  be  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
property  in  all  those  towns  that  were  to  return  members,  and  the  rates  should  be 
levied,  and  the  qualification  for  voting  ascertained,  on  that  full  value.  Thus  should 
we  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  annual  registration — a  fruitful  source  of  annual 
contention  and  discord — or  at  any  rate  we  might  make  registration  (after  it  had 
once  taken  place)  available  for  a  period  of  three  or  five  years,  making  some  provision 
by  which  property  that  had  increased  in  value  in  the  interim,  should  entitle  its 
owner  to  a  vote. 

Lord  John  Russell  would  have  been  it)clined  to  abide  by  the  poor-rates  as  a 
measure  of  value,  but  that,  from  all  the  information  he  had  received,  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  assessments  were  so  irregular  in  different  parishes,  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  have  recourse  to  them  with  effect,  lie  had  known  instances  of  houses 
in  different  parishes  of  the  worth  of  £,iO  or  .£40  a-ycar,  not  rated  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  four,  but  in  one  case  at  three,  and  the  other  at  fifteen.  The  ci  mmittee 
might,  no  doubt,  adopt  the  simple  rule  recommended  by  the  right  bun.  baronet  for 
ascertaining  value;  but  its  effect  would  \k;  by  raising  the  j)resent  standard  of 
qualification,  to  disfranchise  a  great  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  government 
meant  honestly  to  give  the  franchise. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  might  easily  get  a  cheer  if  he  held  out  the 
lure  that  the  effect  of  the  proposal  mentioned  by  him  would  be  to  disfranchise  a 
great  many  persons.  His  proposition,  however,  had  no  reference  to  excluding  any 
one ;  it  only  went  to  secure  what  was  just  and  fair,  for  if  those  who  were  not  qualified 
were  allowed  to  vote,  it  would  be  defrauding  those  who  were  justly  entitled  to  the 
franchise.  If  there  were  cases  such  as  the  noble  lord  alluded  to,  of  houses  riot  being 
rated  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  real  value,  but  the  proportion  of  three- 
fifteenths,  they  were  cases  of  fraud  and  injustice.  lie  did  not  believe  that  such 
instances  were  numerous,  and  the  noble  lord  was  thu.^  legislating  on  cases  which 
constituted  not  the  rule  but  the  exception.     He  was  convinced  by  the  arguments  on 
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the  other  side,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  urged  against  his  proposition.  As  to 
those  arguments,  he  was  not  surprised  that  some  gentlemen  should  maiie  use  of  tiiem ; 
but  that  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Warburton,  a  mathematician,  should  resort  to  them, 
somewhat  astonished  him.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  if  the  suggestion  were 
adopted,  the  parishes  would  be  rated  at  their  full  value,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  at 
three-fifths,  or  whatever  the  proportion  might  be.  And  he  complained  of  tliis  as 
a  great  grievance.  But  pray,  what  difference  would  that  make?  If  there  were  .£100 
to  be  raised,  each  parishioner  would  have  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  rate,  whether 
rated  at  the  full  value,  or  only  at  three-fifths,  so  long  as  the  same  rule  of  rating 
prevailed — as  it  must  prevail — throughout  the  whole  parish.  He  knew  something 
about  this  matter,  for  ne  met  with  the  same  diflBculty  when  he  introduced  the  New 
Police  Act.  He  then  wanted  to  raise  8d.  in  the  £1  on  the  real  value  of  property, 
but  he  did  not  for  that  reason  require  that  a  new  valuation  should  be  made :  though 
some  parishes  assessed  themselves  on  the  full  value,  others  at  three-fourths  and  four- 
fifths.  Let  the  House  look  at  what  the  legislature  declared  in  1825.  In  that  year, 
parliament  passed  an  act  placing  on  record  the  difficulty  of  taking  the  alleged  value 
of  a  tenement  as  a  criterion  in  determining  the  right  of  settlement ;  alleging  in  the 
preamble,  that  it  had  given  rise  to  expensive  litigation,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
avoided.  It  was  that  very  expensive  litigation  he  was  anxious  to  counteract ;  and 
he  repeated,  that  to  have  two  criteria  of  value  in  the  same  parish  with  respect  to  the 
same  identical  property,  appeared  to  him  a  great  absurdity;  and,  so  far  from  pre- 
venting dissension,  was  likely  to  produce  it.  He  did  not  make  his  proposition  with 
the  intention  of  disfranchising  one  single  person;  but  because  it  would  be  the  means 
of  avoiding  much  dispute  and  expensive  litigatijon. 
The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


FINANCE— DEFICIENCY  IN  THE  REVENUE. 
FEBRUAaY  G,  1832. 

Mr.  Goulburn,  having  introduced  the  subject  of  the  deficiency  in  the  Revenue, 
closed  a  long  and  very  eloquent  speech  by  requesting  such  infQrmation  as  would 
relieve  the  apprehensions  of  the  country  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  empire  were  likely  to  be  managed. 

Loi-d  Althorp  having  replied  in  explanation,  a  long  and  animated  discussion 
ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which, — 

SiB  Robert  Peel  said,  that  in  the  few  observations  he  proposed  to  address  to  the 
House,  he  should  confine  himself  to  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord,  and  to  the 
present  financial  prospects  of  the  country,  and  should  not  be  diverted  into  extraneous 
topics  by  the  excursive  speeches  of  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite — the  mem- 
ber for  Limerick  and  the  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  the  public  would  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  party  squabbles  and 
recriminations.  The  right  hon.  member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Spring  Rice)  had  done 
justice  to  the  efforts  of  the  late  government,  and,  with  a  degree  of  moderation  highly 
creditable  to  him,  had  justly  attributed  the  inability  of  the  present  government  to 
make  further  reductions,  to  the  retrenchments  effected  by  the  last.  It  was  no  iniputa- 
tion  upon  the  present  government  that  the  saving  of  public  expenditure  was  limited 
in  extent,  since  the  work  of  economy  had  been  almost  completed  by  their  predecessors. 
But  such  a  vindication  was  a  complete  answer  to  all  the  reiterated  and  groundless 
accusations  of  extravagance,  and  want  of  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
which  had  been  directed  against  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  making  immediate  reductions,  and 
said,  '*  only  give  us  time."  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  claimed  the  same  indulgence  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  government,  which,  though  it  might  talk  less  about  economy, 
was  at  least  as  anxious  to  save  the  public  money  as  the  present  government.  If  time 
had  been  given  to  the  late  ministers,  reductions  would  have  been  progressively  made; 
they  did  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  making  all  reductions  at  once,  because, 
in  the  reform  of  expenditure,  as  well  as  in  other  reforms,  their  opinion  was,  that  the 
progress,  to  be  safe,  ought  to  be  gradual.     It  was  certainly  to  be  regretted,  now  that 
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it  was  admitted  that  the  last  ministry  had  done  so  much  that  their  successors  could 
do  nothing  more,  that  unjust  accusations,  founded  upon  a  supposed  want  of  economy 
and  sympathy  with  public  feeling,  should  have  been  used  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
against  a  House  of  Commons  which  had  shown  that  it  was  not  inattentive  to  its 
duties,  and  not  unwilling  to  relieve  the  public  burthens.  One  of  the  main  arguments 
for  re-modelling  the  representative  system  of  this  country,  was  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  was  disposed, 
from  corrupt  motives,  to  favour  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  The 
speech,  however,  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  complete  answer  to  all  the 
charges  against  the  House  of  Commons;  for  lie  had  shown  that  the  late  House  of 
Commons  was  so  watchful  over  the  public  expenditure,  that  he  and  his  friends  were 
unable  to  make  further  reduction  to  any  considerable  amount,  in  consequence  of  so 
much  having  previously  been  done.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  pleased  to 
indulge  in  some  observations  relative  to  the  opposition  that  the  present  government 
had  had  to  contend  with;  and  had  alluded  to  the  supposed  abandonment  of  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade  by  some  hon.  members  on  that  (the  opposition)  side  of  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  referred  particularly  to  the  debate  on  the  glove- 
trade.  But  that  debate,  from  the  division  on  which  he  was  absent,  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  free  trade.  If,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man affirmed,  that  the  mere  act  of  not  voting  on  that  division  implied  an  abandonment 
of  any  opinions  on  the  commercial  policy  which  this  country  should  pursue,  he  must 
decidedly  deny  the  justness  of  such  an  inference.  The  motion  was  not  brought 
foi-ward  with  a  view  to  impede  tlie  government.  It  was  submitted  to  the  House  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Worcester,  who,  on  most  occasions,  supported  the  government; 
it  was  supported  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  who  went  further  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  than  any  member  of  the  House,  and  who.declared,  that 
he  supported  the  motion  for  enquiry  of  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester  because  he 
was  an  advocate  of  those  doctrines.  It  was  too  much,  then,  for  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  stand  up  in  his  place,  and  declare  that  the  subject  was  brought  forward  to 
shake  the  government,  and  to  throw  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  ministers.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  appointment  of  the  committee  would  have  conferred  any 
great  benefit  on  the  persons  engaged  in  the  glove  trade;  but  he  contended  that  hon. 
members  might  and  did  support  the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  that  committee, 
without  any  other  object  than  to  ascertain  the  truth  by  enquiry.  He  never  thought 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  brought  forward  the  motion,  did  it  with  a  view  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  House  as  to  our  general  commercial  policy;  and  he  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  position — that  no  enquiry  as  to  the  effect  of 
commercial  regulations  ought  to  be  made,  for  fear  that  the  enquiry  should  imply  a 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  regulations.  In  many  cases  enquiry,  by  removing 
erroneous  impressions,  and  by  establishing  important  truths,  unknown  to  the  labouring 
classes,  might  be  the  surest,  nay,  the  only  method  of  giving  stability  to  a  wise,  but 
unpopular  enactment.  But  whatever  triumph  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thought  he 
had  gained  by  his  attack  on  his  opponents,  he  might  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  it,  for 
no  person  would,  he  believed,  enter  further  into  the  subject.  He,  at  least,  would 
not  be  led  away  by  a  matter  aUogether  alien  to  the  question  before  the  House,  but 
would  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  general  finances  of  the  country. 
Leaving  such  mere  matters  of  party  recrimination,  he  would  take  for  his  text  the 
very  fair  and  candid  statement  of  the  noble  lord.  That  noble  lord  at  once  allowed, 
that,  in  his  former  statement,  he  had  made  a  mistake  to  the  amount  of  £350,000  in 
his  calculation,  which  arose  from  his  neglecting  to  consider  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  beer.  The  frankness  of  the  noble  lord  completely  disarmed  hostility,  and 
all  that  was  left  to  the  House  was,  to  hope,  with  the  vice-president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  present  year  would,  like  the  revenue,  compensate 
for  the  deficiency  of  tlie  last.  The  noble  lord  admitted  that  in  his  precipitate 
statement  in  October  he  was  mistaken,  both  with  regard  to  the  past  and  the  future; 
but  the  real  charge  against  the  noble  lord  was,  not  his  casual  inaccuracies,  but  that, 
having  discovered  the  mistake,  the  noble  lord  had  not  openly  acknowledged  it  at  an 
earlier  period.  For  the  delay  the  noble  lord  had  not  sufficiently  accounted,  neither 
had  he  given  any  reason  for  not  having  laid  upon  the  table  the  estimates  for  the  year, 
in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  House.     The  noble  lord  stated  the  deficiency 
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in  the  year  1831  to  be  nearly  £700,000;  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  a  con- 
fident belief,  that  this  would  not  be  the  case  at  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  year. 
'J'he  noble  lord  admitted  that  in  October  he  was  mistaken,  both  as  regards  tlie  past 
and  the  future,  and  that  he  had  entirely  left  out  of  the  account  that  a  duty  which  he 
had  calculated  would  produce  .£360,000  had  been  altogether  abolished.  He  wished 
not  to  introduce  any  asperity  into  the  present  discussion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
must  express  his  regret,  that  sufficient  care  had  not  been  taken  to  avoid  such  very 
palpable  mistakes.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  fell  into  this  mistake  in  consequence 
of  erroneous  information  received  from  official  quarters.  Every  one  who  knew  any 
tiling  of  human  nature  would  give  credit  to  the  noble  lord  for  the  candour  of  his 
admission ;  but  he  must  repeat,  that  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  candour 
if  the  noble  lord  had  not  postponed  the  admission  until  the  document  moved  for  by 
his  right  hon.  friend,  which  first  exposed  the  error,  had  been  laid  upon  the  table. 
To  him  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  there  was  no  allusion  whatever  in  the  king's 
speech  to  this  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  that  the  attention  of  this  House  was 
not  directed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country. 
The  noble  lord  had  not  shown  why  the  statement  relative  to  the  finances  of  the 
country  for  the  ensuing  year  had  not  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House;  and,  con- 
sidering that  there  was  such  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  this  statement  should  be  laid  before  the  House  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  there  was  a  deficiencj'  last  year  of  ^698,000;  and 
it  was  equally  clear,  that  if  this  continued  to  exist,  the  finances  of  tl>e  country  must 
be  in  a  most  lamentable  condition.  The  noble  lord,  however,  calculated  that  there 
were  several  charges  on  the  revenue  of  the  last  year  which  would  not  be  chargeable 
for  the  future.  He  would  go  over  the  items  of  the  noble  lord's  calculation,  and,  as 
he  must  review  them  from  memory,  if  he  made  any  error,  the  noble  lord  would 
correct  him.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  there  was  a  charge  of  £200,000  as  the  draw- 
back upon  printed  cottons,  and  £155,000  for  bounties  on  linen  manufacture — charges 
in  the  present  year  which  would  not  be  made  for  the  future.  Again,  there  is 
£157,000  as  the  wine  duty  on  the  stock  on  hand  to  be  received.  The  noble  lord 
calculated  that,  from  the  alteration  in  the  malt  duty,  £300,000  would  be  obtained; 
and  that  this  year  there  would  be  a  gain  of  £375,000  from  the  tax  on  cotton  wool, 
calculating  the  amount  of  the  importation  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  last  year.  To 
these  sources  we  must  add  the  estimate  of  £150,000  as  the  increase  of  duty  on 
foreign  wines;  the  aggregate  of  all  these  sums  would  be  £1,337,000.  That  will  be 
the  increase  the  noble  lord  calculated  on  the  receipts  of  this  year.  The  noble  lord, 
however,  had  to  deduct  from  this  increase  £698,000,  being  the  amount  of  the 
deficiency.  The  noble  lord  then  assumed  that  the  loss  from  the  repeal  of  the  duties 
on  candles  would  amount  to  £400,000,  though  the  noble  lord  would  have  been  nearer 
the  mark  had  he  taken  this  loss  at  £500,000  instead  of  £400,000.  The  noble  lord 
added  to  this  £75,000  in  respect  of  the  duties  on  coals.  Thus  there  was  £1,173,000 
to  be  deducted  from  the  £1,337,000,  leaving  the  sum  of  £164,000  for  a  surplus 
revenue.  That  was  the  financial  prospect  for  the  year.  The  noble  lo'rd,  bj'  his  mode 
of  calculation,  made  out,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  j'ear  we  should  have 
a  surplus  revenue  of  £164,000,  which  was  certainly  more  satisfactory  than  that  there 
should  be  a  deficiency  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of  <£700,000.  But  to  have  a  surplus 
revenue  of  only  ^164,000,  considering  the  present  state  of  Europe — considering  the 
situation  of  some  parts  of  this  country,  which  might  compel  increased  military 
expenditure — to  have  a  surplus  revenue  of  only  £164,000  appeared  to  him  most 
melancholy,  even  supposing  all  the  anticipations  of  the  noble  lord  to  be  realized. 
The  noble  lord  might  regard  these  prospects  with  complacency,  but  he  could 
only  look  upon  them  with  alarm;  and  that  alarm  had  not  been  diminished  by  the 
principles  laid  down  by  two  riglit  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  on  the  subject  of  the 
deficiency  of  revenue.  Indeed,  the  principles  were  more  alarming  than  even  the 
deficiency  itself  If  he  thought  that  those  principles  were  upheld  by  the  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  the  office  to  which  one  of  those  right  hon.  gentlemen  belonged,  he 
should  be  filled,  and  almost  every  thinking  man  in  the  country  would  be  filled,  with 
the  greatest  apprehension.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  regretted  the  deficiency  in 
the  revenue,  and  that  he  should  be  most  anxious  that  such  deficiency  did  not  occur 
at  the  end  of  the  present  year.     But  immediately  after  the  noble  lord  had  expressed 
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thi.s  regret  and  anxiety,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  secretary  for  the  treasury, 
declared,  that  even  if  he  could  have  foreseen  this  deficiency,  he  should  have  felt  satis- 
fied that  a  reduction  of  taxes  ought  to  have  been  made.  His  doctrine  would  not  only 
apply  to  the  present  case,  but  to  every  tax  that  could  be  repealed ;  and  was  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  ready  to  assert,  that  whatever  deficiency  might  occur  in  the  revenue,  taxes 
ought  to  be  repealed?  Was  the  regard  due  to  the  public  faith  to  be  forgotten? 
Was  the  House  to  forget  the  public  creditor  and  its  bond,  that  the  interest  of  the 
debt  should  be  duly  paid?  The  doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman — that  a  tax 
ought  to  be  repealed  because  it  would  be  a  relief  to  the  people,  without  reference  to 
the  obligations  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  that  tax  was  a  security — was  a  most  danger- 
ous doctrine  for  a  government  to  act  upon  or  avow.  The  strongest  apprehension 
that  he  had  entertained  from  the  infusion  of  democratic  power  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  measure  of  reform,  was,  that  the  House  would  hereafter  find  it  very 
difficult  to  resist  proposals  for  immediate  relief  at  the  expense  of  good  faith,  and  of 
the  true  permanent  interests  of  the  country.  What  tax  could  be  maintained  if  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  just  one?  What  tax  was 
not  a  burthen  to  some  class  or  other  ?  If  he  could  repeal  taxes  consistently  with 
honour  and  good  faith,  there  was  no  tax  from  wjiich  he  would  not  relieve  the  people ; 
but  at  present  the  best  mode  of  honestly  diminishing  the  public  burthens  was,  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  public  faith — to  give  confidence  to  the  public  creditor — and, 
by  means  of  that  confidence,  reduce  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  In  this,  as  in 
other  similar  cases,  honesty  will  be  more  profitable  than  fraud — even  if  profit  were 
its  chief  recommendation.  The  doctrine  he  had  been  opposing  certainly  appeared  to 
him  a  very  extraordinary  one ;  but  if  he  was  surprised  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
maintaining  it,  he  was  still  more  astonished  at  what  fell  from  the  vice-president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  That  right  hon.  gentleman  had  a  theory  perfectly  novel.  He 
said,  that  we  ought  to  regard  with  something  like  satisfaction  the  deficiency  of 
^698,000  in  the  revenue,  because  it  was  not  in  fact  money  lost,  but  was  in  the  pockets 
of  the  people  ready  to  be  extracted  on  any  occasion  that  might  require  it.  This 
speculation  in  finance  the  right  hon.  gentleman  designated  by  a  name  which  would 
not  soon  be  forgotten  ;  which  would,  he  hoped,  ever  continue  to  belong  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  without  a  rival  claimant.  He  called  it  the  "  fructifying  principle." 
Thus,  should  the  government  not  have  the  money  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  the  creditor  would  have  no  right  to  complain  of  his  loss,  because  the  money 
was  "  fructifying"  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could, 
but  establish  this  principle  generally,  he  would  stand  a  chance  of  being  the  most 
jjopiilar  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  among  that  numerous  class  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects, the  debtors  of  the  country.  Everj'  debtor  would  then  only  have  to  tell  his  too 
pressing  creditor,  "  Do  not  give  yourself  any  trouble  about  your  principal  or  interest. 
For  you  to  say,  that  you  are  losing  money,  is  mere  delusion :  it  is  in  my  pocket,  in- 
creasing upon  the  fructifying  principle,  ready  to  be  extracted  upon  any  future  occa- 
sion." According  to  this  fructifying  principle,  in  what  an  enviable  condition  were 
the  creditors  of  Chili  and  Colombia!  Strange  that  their  bonds  should  be  at  a  dis- 
count, after  the  assurance  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  tliey  ought  to  be  actually 
increasing  in  value  on  the  "  fructifying  principle."  The  creditors  of  Colombia  and 
Chili  ought  not  to  be  dissatisfied  that  the  interest  on  their  loans  was  not  paid.  True, 
it  was  withheld ;  but  then  it  v/as,  of  course,  "  fructifying  in  the  pockets"  of  the  people 
of  Chili  and  Colombia,  and  was  ready  to  be  extracted  on  a  future  occasion.  The 
Columbians  might  say,  in  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman — "It  is  very  true 
that  we  have  not  paid  your  dividends  for  some  time,  nor  do  we  intend  to  do  so  for  a 
period  to  come  ;  but  then  do  not  think  that  the  money  is  lost.  We  are  keeping  it 
for  your  benefit,  and  it  is  '  fructifying  in  our  possession.'  "  There  was  another  debt 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord,  the  foreign  secretary,  had  recently  been 
directed;  and  he  feared  the  "fructifying  principle"  would  be  applied  in  the  case  of 
that  debt.  We  had  recently  become  security  for  that  part  of  the  debt  of  the  Nether- 
lands which  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium  was  to  take  upon  itself.  He  forgot  the 
distinctions  taken  by  the  noble  lord — we  were  guarantees  for  the  debt,  not  security, 
and  we  were  to  have  a  claim  upon  Belgium  for  the  re-payment  of  any  advances  we 
might  make.  But  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Belgium,  enlightened  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  would,  no  doubt,  laugh  at  our 
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demands  for  re-paynient,  and  congratulate  us  on  tlie  advantage  we  should  posbess  in 
remaining  unpaid — the  money  due  to  us  being  retained  on  the  true  "  fructifying 
principle."  But,  to  be  serious,  these  doctrines  were  as  fallacious  and  extravagant 
as  they  were  dangerous,  and  he  lamented  that  two  right  hon.  gentlemen,  holding 
high  offices  in  his  Majesty's  government,  in  explaining  their  views  of  the  financial 
situation  of  the  country,  should  have  advanced  speculations  ten  times  more  formidable, 
if  acted  upon  by  his  Majesty's  government,  tlian  any  deficiency  that  might  occur  in 
the  finances  of  the  year.  He  protested  against  the  introduction  of  such  doctrines, 
as  he  was  sure  that  nothing  but  the  worst  consequence  could  result  from  them.  He 
was  sure  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  we  could  remove  existing  taxes, 
and  replace  them  by  others,  without  occasioning  great  mischief.  And  he  deprecated 
that  overwhelming  desire  to  catch  the  applause  of  those  out  of  doors,  which  seemed 
the  basis  of  the  conduct  of  the  government.  He  would  tell  the  noble  lord,  that 
popularity  so  earned  was  sure  to  be  fallacious.  Circumstances  might  occur  with 
regard  to  the  machinery  of  a  tax,  that  might  render  it  occasionally  advisable  to 
substitute  one  that  did  not  press  so  severely  on  the  industry  of  the  country.  But, 
as  a  rule,  he  doubted  the  policy  of  repealing  imposts  that  had  long  been  in  existence, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  other  taxes  which,  in  theory,  appeared  less  oppressive. 
He  might  say,  from  experience,  that  the  old  system  was  less  burdensome  than  the 
new  and  plausible  schemes  which  had  been  lately  introduced ;  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  more  desirable  to  retain  the  duties  we  had  at  present,  than  run  the  risk  of  a  great 
defalcation  in  our  revenue,  by  the  substitution  of  new  taxes.  The  commutation  of 
taxes  was  not  likely  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  burthens  which  at  present  press  upon 
them.  He  must,  therefore,  caution  the  noble  lord  against  the  adoption  of  untried 
and  plausible  experiments  in  taxation;  for  it  was  the  noble  lord's  duty  to  recollect 
that  the  faith  to  the  public  creditor  ought,  on  no  consideration  whatever,  to  be  shaken. 
He  rose  principally  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  that  even  if  the  statement  of  the  noble 
lord,  with  regard  to  our  financial  prospects,  was  correct,  still  it  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  his  apprehension  on  this  head  would  be  far  greater,  his  confidence  in 
the  future  prospects  of  the  country  much  shaken,  if  he  thought  that  the  noble  lord 
could  approach  this  subject  in  a  similar  spirit  to  that  which  had  characterised  the 
speeches  of  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen.  He  should  regret,  indeed,  if  he  thought 
the  noble  lord  could,  with  the  right  hon.  secretary  for  the  treasury,  regard  with 
indifference  the  deficiency  in  our  revenue;  and  still  more  should  he  feel  alarmed,  if 
he  thought  the  noble  lord  could  maintain  the  monstrous  doctrines  of  the  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade — that  this  deficiency  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, but  rather  a  subject  for  congratulation.  He  was  sure  the  noble  lord  would 
find  it  best  to  adhere  to  those  measures  by  which  the  national  faith  could  be  supported. 
He  trusted  that  those  in  whose  hands  our  financial  affairs  were  placed,  would  consider 
well  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  events  passing  in  other  countries,  before 
they  attempted  extensive  financial  changes,  and  would  not  suffer  a  desire  for 
momentary  popularity  to  divert  them  from  the  high  and  importantduty  of  maintaining 
the  [)ublic  credit.  His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Thetford,  said,  that  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  former  governments  to  have  kept  up  taxes  to  such  an  amount  as 
to  form  an  efficient  sinking  fund  to  the  amount  of  =£7,000,000.  He  differed  entirely 
from  his  hon.  friend;  for  there  would  have  been  such  a  combination  of  parties  against 
any  government  which  attempted  to  maintain  a  surplus  revenue  to  that  extent,  as 
would  have  compelled  a  reduction  of  taxation."  At  the  same  time,  he  firmly  believed 
that  it  was  essentially  necessary  that  a  surplus  revenue  to  a  certain  amount  should 
be  maintained  for  the  support  of  the  public  credit.  The  safety  and  honour  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  our  burthens  hereafter,  was  involved 
in  the  steady  payment  of  the  public  creditor;  and  he  entreated  the  noble  lord  not  to 
sanction  any  measure,  nor  to  undertake  any  great  change,  connected  with  our 
finances,  calculated  in  the  least  degree  to  excite  alarm  as  to  a  possible  violation  of 
the  public  faith  of  this  country. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  supply  was  then  brought  up  ;  the  resolutions  sgreed 
to ;  and  a  bill  founded  thereon  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 
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February  7,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

On  clause  31,  which  provides  that  freemen  shall  snot  vote  in  boroughs  unless 
resident,  being  read — 

Sir  RoBERt  Peel  said,  he  only  performed  a  duty  which  he  very  rarely  had  had 
occasion  to  perform,  in  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the  amendments  introduced 
into  this  clause.  The  main  distinction  between  this  clause  and  the  corresponding 
clause  in  the  bill  of  last  session  was  this,  that  the  rights  of  freemen  entitled  to  their 
freedom  by  birth  or  servitude  were  now  secured  to  them  and  to  their  successors  for 
ever.  He  thought  this  an  important  object  gained  ;  first,  because  it  introduced  a 
new  class  of  voters,  and  broke  the  uniformity  which  would  otherwise  be  established 
by  the  £10  clause;  and  secondly,  and  chiefly,  because  it  maintained  the  hereditary 
privileges  of  an  industrious  and  intelligent  class  of  society.  If  other  hereditary 
privileges  were  to  be  preserved,  as  he  trusted  they  would  be,  those  possessed  by  the 
artisan  and  mechanic  ought  not  to  be  violated.  He  must  remind  the  House  that  the 
clause  now  stood  exactly  as  it  was  proposed  to  stand  last  session  by  an  hon.  relative 
of  his,  the  member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Edmund  Peel).  His  hon.  relative  had  drawn 
the  distinction  between  mere  honorary  freedom,  and  the  freedom  acquired  by  birth 
or  servitude,  and  had  strenuously,  though  at  the  same  time  unsuccessfully,  contended 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  privilege  which  was  now  effectually  secured.  His  exer- 
tions had  not,  however,  been  unavailing,  as  the  exact  terms  of  his  amendment  were 
now  incorporated  in  the  bill.  On  the  part  of  his  hon.  relative,  who  had  been  unable  to 
attend  in  consequence  of  severe  indisposition,  he  begged  to  express  his  satisfaction 
that  justice  had  been  done  to  a  class  of  electors  who  prized  this  privilege,  much  less 
on  account  of  any  personal  advantage  which  they  individually  derived  from  it,  than 
on  account  of  its  being  an  ancient  franchise,  which  they  wished  to  transmit  to  their 
children  and  successors  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  they  had  themselves  inherited  or  ac- 
quired it. 

Lord  Althorp  would  not  say  the  amendment  was  an  improvement,  yet,  as  the  min- 
isters found  it  was  a  point  they  could  concede  with  consistency  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  they  did  not  reject  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  glad  the  noble  lord  had  adopted  the  amendment,  but  could 
not  see  why  the  noble  lord  had  agreed  to  it  if  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  improvement 
to  the  biU.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  broke  in  upon  the  .£10  clause, 
which  was  held  up  as  of  such  vital  importance. 

Clause  agreed  to. 


RELATIONS  WITH  PORTUGAL. 
Fekruaky  9,  1832. 

Mr.  Courtenay  having  introduced  this  subject  by  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  said 
he  felt  justified  in  calling  for  some  explanation  as  to  the  suspension  of  our  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  Portugal — the  events  which  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Tagus — and  the  conduct  of  the  government  with  re- 
spect to  the  disputed- succession  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal — and  concluded  by  moving, 
"That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  copies  or  extracts  of 
information  (if  any),  received  by  his  Majesty's  government,  concerning  the  enlistment 
of  men,  or  equipment  of  vessels,  on  an  intended  expedition  against  the  present 
government  of  Portugal;  and  of  any  applications  in  relation  thereto  received  by 
his  Majesty's  government,  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  government,  and  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  Majesty's  government  thereupon." 

Lord  Eliot  supported  the  motion. 

In  the  debate  which  followed.  Viscount  Palmerston  remarked  that  he  should  not 
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tdie  the  result  of  the  motion  to  be  confined  merely  to  the  production  of  half  a  dozen 
additional  affidavits,  but  to  extend  to  the  approval,  or  otherwise,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  present  government  had  conducted  its  foreign  relations. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  government  would  give  some  proof  of  their  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  if  they  condescended  to  state  reasons  for  the 
opposition  they  offered  to  the  motions  which  were  brought  before  the  House,  instead 
of  upon  every  occasion  declaring  that  eaeh  individual  question  affected  the  general 
stability  of  the  administration,  and  must  therefore  be  opposed.  They  would  have 
acted  more  fairly  now  in  coming  forward  with  statements,  explanatory  of  their  acts, 
than  in  endeavouring,  as  they  had  done,  to  shield  themselves  from  an  enquiry  into 
their  alleged  misconduct.  On  one  occasion  they  turn  round,  and  say,  Remember  the 
Reform  Bill;  unless  you  vote  for  us,  the  Reform  Bill  is  lost.  On  the  question  of  the 
Russian  Dutch  loan,  did  not  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Devonshire,  expressly 
state,  if  you  suffer  us  to  be  beaten  on  this  question,  we  are  lost;  and  there  is  an  end 
of  reform  unless  you  certify  the  Attorney-general's  law  to  be  good  law.  The  same 
course  of  proceeding  was  adopted  with  respect  to  the  question  then  before  them. 
Some  hon.  members  entertained  great  suspicions  as  to  the  relations  in  which  England 
and  Portugal  were  now  placed  with  regard  to  each  other;  and  the  instant  those 
suspicions  were  propounded,  and  an  explanation  demanded,  up  started  his  noble 
friend  with  a  declaration,  that  this  was  an  attack  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
government  generally,  and  therefore  he  must  decline  considering  the  abstract 
merits  of  the  particular  question  at  issue.  He  would  address  himself  to  some  of  the 
arguments  used  on  the  other  side.  The  noble  lord  (Morpeth)  the  member  for 
Yorkshire,  had  referred  to  what  had  taken  place  at  'J'erceira,  as  if  the  opinion  of 
parliament  had  not  been  already  pronounced  upon  that  subject.  The  noble  lord  had 
devoted  the  great  part  of  his  speech  to  the  consideration  of  the  policy  of  our  inter- 
fering in  that  instance,  concluding  with  an  assertion,  that  the  sole  ground  upon  which 
the  government  of  that  day  escaped  condemnation,  was  the  gratitude  the  country 
felt  for  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emajicipation  bill.  In  consideration  of  this 
measure,  the  opposition  of  that  day  was  unwilling  to  censure  them.  The  opposition 
was  pacified  and  merciful.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  unkind  of  the  subordi- 
nate persons  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the  present  administration;  but  he  might 
be  permitted  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  leaders.  First,  however,  he  would  remark, 
that  upon  a  question  of  censure  upon  the  ministry,  the  House  had  divided,  and  the 
motion  was  supported  by  78 — opposed  by  191 ;  and  consequently  there  was  a  majo- 
rity of  liy  in  favour  of  the  late  government.  The  noble  lord  accounted  for  their 
triumph  by  attributing  it  to  the  forbearance  of  the  party  opposed  to  them.  JVow, 
on  what  ground  did  this  pretended  forbearance  rest?  He  would  not  trouble  himself 
with  the  course  pursued  by  subordinate  members  of  the  party — but  would  refer  to 
tlie  acts  of  its  leaders.  He  saw  on  the  opposite  bench  five  cabinet  ministers  sitting 
together.  Those  five  cabinet  ministers  took  a  part  on  the  Terceira  question.  First, 
there  was  the  right  hon.  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  (Mr.  Charles  Grant);  the 
noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp),  who  sat  next  him,  was  teller  in  the  division;  the  next 
noble  lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  proposed  the  censure;  tlie  next  noble  lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  voted  for  it ;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley)  made  the 
best  speech  in  support  of  it.  Now,  as  there  were  only  five  of  these  gentlemen  now 
in  office,  and  as  all  the  five  had  voted  against  the  late  administration,  surely  no 
claim  for  great  forbearance  could  be  established.  To  address  himself  more  particu- 
larly to  the  course  of  argument  pursued  by  the  noble  lf)rd,  he  must  remark,  when 
the  noble  lord  accused  that  side  of  the  House  of  a  desire  to  censure  the  conduct  of 
government  right  or  wrong,  that  he,  for  one,  would  proceed  upon  no  such  principle 
as  that  which  was  attributed  to  his  party  by  the  noble  lord.  When  he  thought  the 
ministers  were  not  entitled  to  credit,  he  would  boldly  express  his  opinion  to  that 
effect;  and  when  he  thought  they  were  entitled  to  credit,  he  would  at  once  admit  it. 
The  noble  lord  had  said  that  no  objection  could  be  fairly  taken  either  to  the  period 
or  to  the  mode  which  was  chosen  for  the  enforcement  of  the  British  claims  upon 
Portugal.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a  repeated  neglect 
of  our  remonstrance  upon  the  part  of  Portugal  which  did  justify  England  in  its  in- 
terference. He  would  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
Portuguese  with  respect  to  British  subjects.     He  denied  the  assertion  that  his  noble 
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friend  (Lord  Aberdeen)  had  manifested  the  slightest  disposition  to  overlook  the  just 
claim  which  those  British  subjects  had  for  redress.  That  noble  lord  had  made  a 
demand  for  reparation,  and  had  informed  the  Portuguese  government,  that  if  this 
demand  were  not  acceded  to,  it  would  be  enforced  by  a  naval  expedition.  Suppose 
thirty  days  had  been  allowed  to  Portugal  to  make  reparation.  Could  it  be  justly 
said,  that  the  allowance  of  such  an  interval  before  the  actual  application  of  force 
was  a  proof  of  indifference  to  British  wrongs.  He  could  confidently  declare, 
that,  if  the  late  ministers  had  remained  in  otSce,  they  would  have  as  rigidly  exacted 
reparation  for  the  injuries  of  Portugal  as  their  successors  had  done.  But  nothing, 
it  appeared,  would  satisfy  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  but  the  resort 
to  force.  There  must  be  no  delay — no  expostulation — no  consideration  of 
tenderness  towards  an  ancient  and  powerless  ally,  but  every  demand  must  be  in- 
stantly enforced  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Was  this  the  pacific  policy  which 
reform  was  to  establish?  One  gentleman  roused  their  passions  by  an  inflamed 
account  of  corporal  punishments  inflicted  on  individuals — another  taunted  them  with 
mean  and  cowardly  submission  to  insults — a  third  demanded  that  thej'^  should  march 
troops  to  the  relief  of  Poland,  and  yet  these  advocates  for  war  had  voted  for  reform 
as  the  surest  guarantee  of  perpetual  peace.  When  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
■side  took  credit  for  their  great  promptness  in  enforcing  British  claims,  and  at  the 
same  time  admitted,  that  this  proceeding  upon  our  part  justified  a  like  proceeding 
upon  the  part  of  France,  he  thought  that  they  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  great 
caution  on  our  part,  and  the  policy  of  exhausting  every  other  means  before  they 
had  recourse  to  absolute  force.  With  respect  to  the  British  claims,  he  thought  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  lord  was  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  England  to  have  suffered  a  much  longer 
period  to  elapse  without  asserting  these  claims.  But  to  come  to  the  next  and  most 
important  point — the  rights  of  France,  were  they  of  the  same  character?  Decidedly 
not.  They  were  entirely  dissimilar.  He  must  also  say,  that  these  claims  were  not 
put  forward  in  the  most  irreproachable  way.  He  thought  the  noble  lord,  the 
secretary  of  state,  had  made  use  of  some  expressions,  from  which  he  would  be  not 
unvnlling  to  recede  before  the  termination  of  the  debate.  But  whether  the  noble  lord 
did  or  did  not  retract  those  expressions,  he  thought  ho  should  be  able  to  prove  that 
they  could  not  be  vindicated.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  even  if  Bonhomme  was 
justly  condemned,  the  French  government  was  still  borne  out  in  its  demands  for 
reparation,  on  account  of  other  injuries  it  had  sustained;  and  yet  one  of  those  de- 
mands was  that  the  judges  who  had  justly  condemned  Bonhomme  should  be  dismissed, 
and  that  the  sentence  passed  on  him  should  be  abrogated.  [An  hon.  member:  That 
is  a  quibble.)  A  quibble!  he  said  it  v^as  no  quibble.  In  addition  to  the  dismissal  of 
the  judges,  a  compensation  of  20,000  francs  was  demanded  for  Bonhomme.  Now,  if 
the  sentence  was  a  just  one,  was  it  reasonable  to  demand  such  a  payment  for  the 
man  who  had  been  justly  condemned?  If  one  state,  possessing  great  power,  were 
thus  by  force  to  compel  assent  to  such  demands  from  a  weak  state,  he  asked,  what 
security  was  there  for  the  integrity  or  independence  of  any  of  the  minor  powers  of 
Europe?  Why,  they  would  exist  only  by  sufferance.  No  government  had  a  right 
to  make  such  demands.  What  must  be  the  condition  of  judges,  too,  if  they  were 
to  be  liable  to  dismissal,  upon  the  application  of  a  foreign  government,  for  having 
justly  condemned  a  foreigner  who  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  punishment  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  country!  Supposing  the  sentence  to  be  manifestly  unjust,  he 
did  not  blame  France  for  interfering :  but  he  thought  that,  without  the  fullest  proof 
of  corruption  in  the  judges,  France  never  should  have  put  forward  a  demand  for 
their  dismissal.  But  this  was  not  all.  The* next  demand  was,  for  the  reversal  of 
all  sentences  passed  upon  Frenchmen  for  political  offences  during  the  last  two  years, 
without  qualification,  exception,  or  enquiry.  Was  not  such  a  demand  from  a  strong 
power  to  a  weak  one,  absolutely  fatal  to  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  weak 
power?  The  letter  from  the  noble  lord  to  Mr.  Hoppner  stated,  in  effect,  that  as  the 
Portuguese  government  had  before  changed  their  judges  upon  similar  occasions,  they 
might  as  well  do  so  on  the  present.  But  the  noble  lord  seemed  to  doubt  his  own 
view  of  the  case;  for  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  the  ambassador  at  Paris,  desiring 
him  to  recommend  an  enquiry,  upon  the  part  of  the  French  government,  into  the 
true  character  of  t'le  transactions  in  Portugal.     Was  any  such  enquiry  made,  or  did 
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that  government  proceed  upon  vague  rumour.     The  noble  lord  (Lord  Ebringtonj, 
congratulated  the  House  upon  the  fact  of  the  country's  having  escaped  the  recog- 
nition of  Don  Miguel  by  the  resignation  of  the  late  government;  but  here  the  noble 
lord  ditfered  altogether  from  one  of  his  leaders.    A  noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp),  when 
allusion  was  made  in  the  king's  speech,  inlhe  year  1830,  to  the  necessity  of  speedily 
acknowledging  the  sovereign  of  Portugal  de  facto ^  had  expressed  his  cordial  concur- 
rence in  the  policy  of  so  doing,  and  had  moreover  declared,  that  he  did  not  think 
the  government  would  be  justified  in  delaying  the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel  longer. 
In  this  opinion  he  certainly  concurred  with  the  noble  lord;  for  he  thought  that  it 
was  fair  to  conclude  that  a  sovereign  de  facto,  who  maintained  his  authority  for 
three  years,  was  the  choice  of  the  people:  we  were  entitled  to  withhold  our  recognition 
of  Don  Miguel  at  first.     It  could  not  be  denied  that  he  had  violated  his  promises  to 
this  country — but  if  we  did  not  interrupt  the  relations  of  peace  with  him  on  that 
account,  and  if  the  people  of  Portugal  admitted  his  right  to  rule  over  them,  surely  we 
were  not  justified  in  a  permanent  refusal  to  re-establish  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
Portugal.     If  the  .contrary  doctrine  were  upheld,  how  could  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  new  sovereign  of  France  be  justified  ?     In  his  opinion,  the  private  character  of 
the  prince  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.     He  conceived  that  the  United 
States  had  displayed  a  much  wiser  policy  towards  the  sovereign  de  facto  of  Portugal, 
in  recognising  him,  while  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  demanding  repara- 
tion for  injuries.     He  trusted  that,  in  the  pending  contest  between  Don  Pedro  and 
Don  Miguel,  England  would  practically  observe  the  neutrality  which  her  ministers 
professed,  that  no  indignation  against  the   personal  conduct  of  Don  Miguel — no 
sympathy  with  such  persons  as  Bonhomme — ^would  disturb  the  calm  judgment  of  the 
House,  and  precipitate  the  country  into  any  course  at  variance  with  that  which  the 
law  of  nations,  and  our  true  interests,  prescribed.     Whatever  they  might  think  of 
Don  Pedro  or  Don  Miguel,  they  were  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  England  to 
maintain  a  friendly  and  close  connection  with  Portugal.    The  country  was  bound  to  do 
this  on  every  principle  of  law,  equity,  and  prudence;  but  he  did  not  fear,  notwith- 
standing what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  opposite,  that  a  strict  neutrality  had  not 
been  observed.   Any  departure  from  it,  under  the  present  position  of  European  politics, 
would  be  ultimately  attended  with  the  worst  consequences.    This  country  was  bound 
to  Portugal  by  several  treaties  which  gave  England  rights  in  Portugal,  and  imposed 
obligations  on  England  in  return;   so  that   our  relations  with  Portugal  were  not 
merely  governed  by  ordinary  international  law,  but  by  conventional  law.     Under 
that  law,  we  claimed  from  Portugal  particular  commercial  advantages,  and  were 
bound  in  return  to  support  and  protect  that  country.    The  alliance  was  not  with  the 
person  at  the  head  of  the  state,  but  with  the  state  itself,  and  Portugal  had  a  right  to 
demand  from  this  country  an  observance  of  the  engagements  into  which  it  had  entered, 
and  which  were  the  price  of  commercial  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  us 
by  Portugal  in  return.     He  did  not  contend  that,  in  a  case  of  disputed  succession  to 
the  throne — in  a  case  of  invasion  by  one  of  the  claimants — that  we  were  bound  by 
treaty  to  assist  the  other  in  repelling  that  invasion;  but  he  did  contend   that  we 
were  bound  to  maintain  strict  neutrality,  and  to  give  no  countenance  or  support  to 
the  invader.     The  system  which  had  notoriously  be«n  pursued  in  this  country,  of 
enlisting  men,  fitting  out  armaments,  purchasing  warlike  stores  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  one  of  the  contending  parties,  was  a  direct  breach,  not  only  of  conventional, 
but  of  international,  law.     In  this  respect  the  Portuguese  themselves  had  set  this 
country  a  better  example.     In  the  year  16o4,  at  the  period  of  the  commonwealth, 
when  Prince  Maurice  and  Prince  Rupert  betook  themselves  to  Portugal  to  arrange 
an  expedition  against  the  then  government  of  England,  that  government  required  the 
Portuguese  to  consider  them  as  rebels;  and  in  the  year  1656,  the  Portuguese  refused 
to  harbour  the  two  princes,  as  being  opponents  to  a  de  facto  government.     There 
was  another  instance:  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  our  American  colonics,  Portugal 
was  prohibited  by  England  from  harbouring  any  of  the  rebel  subjects  of  the  king, 
or  holding  any  amicable  communication  with  the  revolted  provinces.    With  regard  to 
the  main  question  before  the  House,  it  was  said,  they  had  only  heard  rumours  and 
whispers,  which  did  not  prove  any  thing;  but  if  this  motion  were  carried — if  the 
papers  were  produced—  he  should  be  able  to  show  clear  cases  of  the  violation  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act.    It  was  notorious  that  there  were  stations  in  the  metropolis 
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for  the  enlistment  of  troops  for  the  service  of  Don  Pedro;  and  it  was  equally  notorious, 
that  a  preference  was  given  to  British  soldiers.  It  was  also  well  known,  tliat,  on 
application  at  the  Custom-house,  four  vessels,  destined  for  the  expedition  against 
Portugal,  had  been  detained  in  the  river.  They  had  been  detained  at  the  instance  of 
that  department  (the  customs)  which  is  empowered  by  law  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act;  and  yet  these  four  vessels,  having  troops  and  warlike 
stores  for  the  equipment  of  Don  Pedro,  after  a  detention  of  three  weeks  were  released 
by  the  intervention  of  his  Majesty's  government.  Why  were  they  not  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  ordinary  tribunal,  the  court  of  exchequer?  The  executive 
government  released  these  vessels  without  the  intervention  of  law.  That  conduct 
had  placed  the  government  under  the  just  suspicion  of  having  violated  neutrality. 
Was  it  not  the  fact,  that  these  four  vessels  which  had  been  thus  released,  after  three 
weeks'  detention  by  the  customs,  did,  subsequently  to  their  release,  actually  form 
part  of  the  expedition  of  Don  Pedro?  Was  it  not  the  fact,  that  one  of  these  vessels 
was  the  very  vessel  from  which  the  proclamation  of  Don  Pedro  was  issTied  ?  If  these 
were  facts,  and  if  these  vessels  were  suffered  to  go  to  a  French  port,  and  to  form  part 
of  an  expedition  against  Don  Miguel,  it  was  a  violation  of  our  neutrality.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  government  were  bound  to  be  careful,  and  see  that  foreign 
vessels  were  not  unjustly  detained;  but  when  a  detention  had  taken  place,  on  infor- 
mation on  oath,  the  ships  should  not  have  been  released  without  an  appeal  to  the 
regular  tribunals  of  the  country.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  public  inconvenience 
might  have  arisen  from  the  detention  of  foreigners.  Let  foreigners  obey  the  law 
of  this  country — and  thus  avoid  that  inconvenience.  They  had  no  right  to  com- 
promise us  by  the  commission,  on  neutral  ground,  of  acts  of  hostility.  If  the  noble 
lord  objected  to  the  motion,  on  the  ground  of  public  inconvenience  attending  the 
production  of  the  papers  moved  for,  that  would  be  a  different  question;  but  he  would 
not  acquiesce  in  the  force  of  the  only  objection  made  to  their  production — namely, 
that  to  call  for  them  was  to  employ  a  censure  on  the  government.  It  might  be  easy, 
by  means  of  a  majority,  to  negative  this  motion;  but  not  so  easy  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  neutrality  had  not  been  violated,  and  that  the  expedition  had  not  sailed 
from  a  French  port  under  the  countenance  of  England.  If  Don  Miguel  were  hurled 
from  his  throne,  and  Don  Pedro  succeeded  to  it,  was  it  to  be  believed  that  the  influ- 
ence of  England  would  remain  predominant  in  Portugal?  What  reply  could  be 
made  to  Spain,  should  she  say,  "  I  feci  my  interests  compromised  by  the  destruction 
of  Don  Miguel's  authority,  and  I  will  exercise  that  right  of  assisting  to  maintain  it, 
which  cannot  be  denied  to  me,  if  other  powers  may  co-operate  in  the  attempt  to 
overthrow  it."  He  must  say  one  word  regarding  the  municipal  law  of  this  country. 
If  ministers  thought  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  so  atrocious,  why  did  they  not 
at  once  propose  the  repeal  of  it?  If  they  disapproved  of  the  expedition,  knowing  its 
nature,  it  was  their  duty  at  least  not  to  interfere,  as  they  had  interfered,  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  law.  If  ministers  were  desirous  of  maintaining  tranquillitj', 
they  ought,  above  all,  to  be  desirous  of  maintaining  neutrality,  and  the  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  gave  the  means  of  maintaining  it.  If  it  had  been  departed  from  in  this 
instance.  Great  Britain  had  abandoned  the  high  ground  she  ought  to  occupy,  had 
pursued  a  course  alike  forbidden  by  prudence  and  by  justice,  and  had  set  an  example 
to  after  times  from  which  the  most  serious  evils  might  be  anticipated. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Stanley, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  begged  to  be  allowed  to  explain  one  point:  the  right  hon  gentle- 
man had  granted  that  the  sentence  on  Bonhomme  was  just,  and  yet  contended  that 
it  was  right  to  dismiss  the  judges  on  account  of  the  concealed  flogging.  If  that 
punishment  was  in  addition  to  their  sentence,  it  would  have  been  the  grossest  injustice 
to  make  these  persons  lesponsible  for  it. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion;  Ayes,  139;  Noes,  274;  majority,  1.35. 
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HERTFORD  ADDRESS  TO  THE  KING. 
February  10,  1832. 

Mr.  Duncombe  complained  of  the  fraudulent  manner  in  which  the  signatures  had 
been  obtained  to  the  above  address,  it  having  been  represented  as  an  address  to  his 
Majesty  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill,  and  for  a  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes;  while  in 
reality  it  congratulated  the  King  on  the  rejection  of  that  measure,  and  for  not  having 
created  Peers  to  ensure  that  object.  The  petitioners  were  ready  to  prove,  at  the  bar  of 
that  House,  that  never  was  there  a  more  gross  attempt  to  deceive  his  Majesty  and 
the  public  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  county  of  Hertford  in  reference  to  Reform,  than 
the  address  to  which  their  signatures  were  thus  fraudulently  obtained. 

Several  members  having  spoken  on  the  subject, — 

Sir  Robkrt  Peel  said,  thatallthis  discussion  had  arisen  out  of  a  combinationof  wor- 
thy gentlemen,  who  had  signed  a  petition  they  had  never  read,  and  who,  in  consequence 
of  doing  so,  had  provoked  a  discussion  on  all  the  mysteries  and  arcana  of  Peer-making, 
which  would  postpone,  for  some  small  portion  of  the  evening,  the  discussion  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  What  he  rose  to  protest  against  was,  that  these  persons  who  had  signed 
this  petition  without  reading  it,  and  who  had  thus  unnecessarily  introduced  a  debate, 
should  still  take  it  on  themselves  to  press  the  House  not  to  allow  of  further  delay  in 
the  discussion  of  the  bill.  The  delay  was  not  with  them — it  was  with  those  persons 
who  caused  these  unnecessary  discussions ;  and  he  humbly  expostulated  with  Messrs. 
Sears,  Weslake,  and  Thimbleby,  against  such  uncalled  for  proceedings.  He  hoped, 
after  this,  that  the  noble  lord  would  not  think  of  calling  upon  them  to  sit  upon 
Saturday.  He  should  not  say  any  thing  at  present  on  the  other  part  of  the  question; 
he  would  not  assume  the  possibility  of  a  Whig  government  overpowering  in  this  way 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Peers;  he  should  wait  till  he  saw  that  attempt  made  before 
he  said  a  word  upon  it;  but  if  the  peers  were  to  be  created  for  the  purpose,  he  must 
say,  that  he  thought  the  six  petitioners  had  as  good  a  right  to  be  selected  for  the 
honours  of  The  Gazette  as  any  other.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry  said, 
that  week  by  week  he  had  examined  The  Gazette,  to  see  the  announcement  of  the 
new  creations.  If  this  violence  should  be  done  to  the  constitution,  he  hoped  that 
the  same  Gazette  which  contained  the  122  peers  desired  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member,  would  include  among  the  numbers  the  name  of  Baron  Thimbleby  of  Barnet. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
February  10,  1832. 

The  House  resolved  into  a  Committee  on  this  Bill, — Mr.  Bernal  in  the  chair : — 

On  the  51st  clause  being  put,  by  which  authority  is  given  to  the  barristers  to 
summon  witnesses  to  give  evidence  touching  the  matter  pending  before  them;  and 
in  case  of  refusal  by  the  witnesses  to  be  sworn  to  give  evidence,  to  commit  such  party 
refusing  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  seven  days. 

Mr.  Goulburn  thought  that  some  difficulty  would  arise  from  the  wording  of  the 
clause;  for,  though  the  barrister  was  empowered  to  issue  his  warrant  for  the  attend- 
ance of  a  witness,  there  was  no  provision  in  the  clause  as  to  any  person  by  whom 
the  warrant  was  to  be  executed ;  so  that  it  was  only  when  the  witness  appeared 
before  the  barrister  that  he  was  liable  to  punishment,  for,  if  he  chose  to  stay  away, 
he  suffered  no  liability. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  conceived  another  difficulty  presented  itself;  for  no  party  was 
bound  to  attend  as  a  witness  until  his  reasonable  travelling  expenses  had  been  ten- 
dered to  him;  and  who,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  he  would  ask,  was  the  party 
to  make  the  tender?  If  there  were  no  such  party,  how  could  the  witness  be  bound  to 
attend?  He  admitted  that  it  might  be  said  that  every  witness  might  be  presumed 
to  reside  within  the  borough  or  town  within  which  the  vote  was  to  be  given;  but 
supposing  him  to  be  in  London,  or  elsewhere,  who  was  the  party  interested  to  make 
the  tender  of  his  expenses? 
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Lord  Althorp  had  no  hesitation,  after  the  suggestions  which  had  been  thrown  out. 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  tiie  clause. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  manner  in  which  his  suggestions  had  been  met, 
afforded  a  great  encouragement  to  hon.  members  on  his  side  of  the  House  to  offer 
for  consideration  amendments  to  the  bill,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  were 
received. 

The  Attorney-general  assured  the  right  hon.  baronet  that  every  reasonable  sug- 
gestion had,  and  ever  would  have,  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  government. 

The  clause  postponed. 

On  the  53rd  clause,  enacting  that  lists  of  voters  for  counties  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  that  lists  of  voters  for  cities  or  boroughs  shall  be  kept 
by  the  returning  officers, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  there  was  a  point  in  this  clause  to  which  he  begged  to  call 
attention,  as  there  was  no  provision  in  it  for  correcting  the  list,  should  there  be  an 
error  in  the  entry  of  the  names,  except  taking  the  case  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Act  required  distinctly,  that  the  form  of  the  list  and 
notice  applicable  to  cities  and  boroughs,  should  be  drawn  according  to  the  schedule 
of  the  act,  and  that  the  Christian  name  of  the  voter  should  be  copied  into  a  book 
i'rom  the  list.  Suppose  a  person  had  two  Christian  names,  and  he,  by  mistake,  was 
entered  by  only  one;  when  he  came  to  the  poll  he  might  be  rejected,  and  the  only 
tribunal  before  which  such  a  mistake  could  be  corrected  would  be  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  a  case  to  be  met  with  in  Rogers's  work  on  elec- 
tions, where  a  man's  name  was  entered  differently;  in  one  case  it  was  "  Charles"  at 
full  length,  and  in  the  other  simply  "  Chas."  This  led  to  a  dispute  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  vote.  There  being  no  remedy  provided  for  correcting  a  trivial  error  of  this 
description,  the  omission  might  be  an  encouragement  to  litigation  in  elections.  He, 
therefore,  thought  there  should  be  some  provision  affording  the  means  of  correcting 
palpable  and  unimportant  errors,  by  some  less  tedious  and  expensive  machinery  than 
an  election  committee.  The  evil  arising  from  litigation,  in  consequence  of  mistakes 
of  this  kind,  might  be  clearly  exemplified  by  the  Bedford  case,  and  the  law  on  this 
subject  could  not  be  too  clear.  In  the  case  he  alluded  to,  277  voters  were  objected 
to  out  of  500,  on  account  of  their  assessments  to  the  land-tax  being  informal.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  there  was  to  be  no  appeal  but  to  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  whether  any  mode  was  to  be  adopted  for  correcting  mistakes  other 
than  that  of  coming  before  an  election  committee  ?  It  would  be  necessary  that  a 
proper  party  for  determining  this  point  should  be  appointed:  whereby,  on  coming 
to  the  poll,  a  voter  should  have  an  opportunity  of  rectifying  any  error  that  might 
have  crept  into  the  list;  for,  unless  this  was  done,  an  opportunity  would  be  given 
for  making  frivolous  objections.  As  the  bill  at  present  stood,  the  occupation  of  suc- 
cessive premises  would  entitle  a  man  to  vote.  Supposing  a  man  had  occupied  three 
or  four  different  premises,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  that  case,  that  he  should  state 
his  qualification,  and  if,  by  accident,  his  Christian  name  should  be  entered  differently 
in  the  lists,  he  would,  without  some  such  remedy,  be  liable  to  have  his  vote  ob- 
jected to. 

Lord  John  Russell  thought,  the  general  provision  made  by  the  clause  was  calculated 
to  prevent  such  mistakes.  The  Bedford  case,  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
arose  from  some  neglect  with  regard  to  the  land-tax.  The  attempt  to  remedy  minute 
evils  by  legislation  very  often  created  greater  ones.  •    . 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  his  sole  object  was  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
having  recourse  to  such  an  expensive  remedy  as  a  committee  of  that  House  was 
known  to  be.  He  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  make  a  slight  alteration  in  the  clause, 
to  meet  the  objection.  Some  such  provision  as  a  man  coming  forward  and  declaring, 
"  I  am  A.  B.,  but  my  name  is  entered  on  the  list  as  C.  D.,"  would  be  likely  to  pre- 
vent appeals  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  clause  was  then  agreed  to,  as  was  also  the  54th. 

On  the  55th  clause,  enacting  that  the  expenses  of  overseers  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  poor-rate,  being  put, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  this  was  an  enactment  of  considerable  importance, 
as  it  went  to  provide  that  the  expenses  of  (he  overseers  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  collected  for  the  support  of  the  poor.     He  thought  this  singularly  olyectionable, 
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because  it  had  the  effect  of  saddling  a  very  considerable  expense  on  a  rate  which  all 
classes  of  persons  M'Ore  desirous  should  be  decreased  instead  of  augmented.  The 
very  next  clause  appeared  to  be  framed  by  persons  aware  of  the  objections  which 
were  sure  to  be  entertained  against  accumulating  charges  upon  this  almost  sacred 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  for  it  was  by  that  clause  provided,  that  the  expenses 
incidental  to  the  performance  of  their  duty  by  the  district  barristers  should  be  borne 
out  of  the  public  purse.  This  objection  had,  it  would  seem  in  this  clause,  struck 
the  framers  of  the  bill,  and  he  regretted  the  same  caution  had  not  been  shown  in  the 
clause  before  the  committee.  Tlierc  would  not  be  wanting  village  Humes — he  meant 
the  allusion  complimcntarily — who  would  not  fail  to  deprecate  saddling  the  poor- 
rates  with  the  objects  of  that  particular  fund.  The  clause  would  be  a  great  hardship 
on  those  scot  and  lot  voters  who  would  have  to  defray  the  expenses  under  a  bill 
which  disfranchised  them.  He  begged  the  committee  to  be  on  their  guard  what 
they  resolved  upon  with  respect  to  this  very  singular  and  anomalous  provision  in 
the' bill,  as  their  conduct  M'ould  most  certainly  be  scrutinized  with  more  than  ordinary 
strictness  and  severity  by  their  constituents  throughout  the  country,  if  they  should 
be  induced  to  encumber  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  with  this  heavy  charge. 
He  had  another  ground  of  objection.  The  boroughs  were  not,  in  all  cases,  to  be 
co-extensive  with  the  parishes,  and  therefore,  in  some  cases,  the  parish  would  be 
burthened  with  an  expense  which  would  not  properly  belong  to  it. 

Lord  Althorp  did  not,  he  confessed,  see  how  the  payment  of  these  occasional  ex- 
penses could  be  more  safely  or  economically  provided  for  than  by  leaving  the  defray- 
ing of  the  charges  incurred  by  the  constables  of  the  districts  to  the  local  fund  of  the 
places  interested.  It  was  certainly  better  than  permitting  it  to  be  claimed  out  of 
the  Exchequer,  because  it  was  evident  that  office  could  not  have  the  same  control 
over  the  constable  in  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  the  local  authorities,  or  the 
private  persons  interested  in  keeping  down  those  expenses. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  every  measure  should  be  devised  to  contract  parochial  ex- 
penditure, instead  of  adding  to  it.  Tlie  amount  annually  collected  was  already 
enormous,  and  there  was  no  limit  to  its  increase.  While  all  other  public  burthens 
were  under  the  control  of  that  House,  this  was  exempt  from  their  management,  and 
therefore  they  ought  to  be  very  careful  how  they  added  any  additional  charges  to  it, 
particularly  if  they  at  all  partook  of  an  undefined  character.  The  overseer  was  an 
officer  acting  generally  gratuitously,  and  was  often  a  person  wholly  incompetent  to 
attend  to  complicated  accounts.  He  must,  therefore,  incur  some  expense  in  getting 
them  completed ;  probably  the  attorney  and  vestry-clerk  would  assist  him ;  and,  as 
such  parties  jointly  had  frequently  great  control  over  the  parish  fimds,  the  chances 
were,  that  in  many  instances  large  and  unnecessary  expenses  would  be  incurred. 
The  charges,  therefore,  ought  to  be  defined,  and  their  amoimt  subjected  to  some 
other  supervision  than  that  of  the  parochial  authorities.  As  the  candidate  at  an 
election  had  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  expense,  it  was  most  desirable  that,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Scotch  Bill,  the  voters  should  be  also  made  to  pay  a  small  sum  each 
towards  defraying  those  expenses.  It  struck  him  that  that  would  be  a  better  plan 
than  the  one  which  threw  those  expenses  on  the  poor-rates  generally;  for  there  was 
nothing  that  parliament  shoidd  more  carefully  attend  to  than  the  limiting  and  con- 
trolling parochial  expenditure. 

Lord  Althorp  had  no  objection  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  this  clause,  if  such 
were  the  desire  of  the  committee. 

Clause  postponed. 

The  House  resumed.     The  committee  to  sit  again  the  next  day. 


SUPPLY— HATE  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR. 
February  13,  1832, 

Mr.  Gonlhurn  having  wishetl  for  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  estimates 
were  brought  forward  at  this  particular  period  of  the  year, — 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  by  the  course  hitherto  taken,  the  estimates  had  been 
proposed  after  a  certain  amount  of  the  money  had  been  actually  expended,  and  of 
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course  that  expenditure  must  have  been  made  without  the  previous  sanction  of  Par- 
liament. With  the  view  of  avoiding  this  anomaly,  he  thought  it  more  consistent 
with  the  privileges  of  that  House,  that  the  estimates  should  be  submitted  for  the 
ensuing  year  previously  to  the  supplies  being  voted,  and  before  the  government  had 
spent  any  of  the  money.  In  future,  the  financial  year  might  commence  in  April. 
Readmitted  that  a  difficulty  would  be  experienced;  but  he  believed  that  the  plan 
would  be  found  practicable  after  the  first  difficulties  had  been  got  over. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  it  must  have  frequently  occurred  to  all  persons  that 
there  was  some  anomaly  in  first  expending  a  part  of  the  public  money,  and  then 
coming  to  the  House  to  ask  for  a  vote  justifying  that  expenditure.  If  the  plan  now 
proposed  could  be  effected  without  inconvenience,  it  would  undoubtedly  remove  a 
great  anomaly.  But  many  points  were  to  be  considered  before  it  could  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  public  service  required  that  the  estimates  should  be  voted  for  the 
year,  before  the  1st  of  April.  Now,  some  time  would  be  required  for  the  examination 
of  these  estimates,  and  the  time  between  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  and  the  1st  of 
April  would  hardly  enable  them  to  give  the  estimates  that  examination  which  it 
was  always  desirable  to  afford  them.  Suppose  parliament  was  called  together  on 
the  15th  of  January,  he  was  afraid  that  there  might  be  subjects  of  great  interest — 
subjects,  perhaps,  of  greater  immediate  importance  than  the  estimates — that  would 
occupy  the  attention  of  parliament.  If  that  should  happen,  then,  unless  the  House 
voted  every  estimate  before  the  1st  of  April,  there  would  be  nothing  in  their  arrange- 
ment. He  hoped  that  the  noble  lord  would  not  be  obliged  to  violate  the  rule  he  had 
laid  down,  even  in  the  very  first  year  of  its  existence.  By  the  rule  he  proposed,  the 
noble  lord  gave  himself  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  and  vote  all  the  estimates  be- 
fore the  1st  of  April.  He,  however,  had  no  objection  that  the  experiment  should  be 
tried. 

In  reply  to  Sir  James  Graham, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  needed  no  authority  to  convince  him  of  the  desirableness  of  the 
plan,  if  it  could  be  effected.  In  a  constitutional  point  of  view  it  was  evidently  pre- 
ferable; but  as  there  were  obviously  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  thought  the 
most  mature  consideration  should  be  given  to  it,  so  as  to  make  the  change  complete 
at  once. 

Subsequently,  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  this  subject  could  be  much  better  discussed 
in  a  committee  than  on  the  present  occasion.  He  wished  the  House  to  proceed  with 
the  estimates. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply. 


SUPPLY— CIVIL  CONTINGENCIES. 
Febkuakt  13,  1882. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £200,000  be  granted  to  his 
Majesty  to  defray  the  expense,  under  the  head  of  civil  contingencies,  for  one  quarter, 
from  January  1,  to  March  31,  1832;  and  for  one  year — from  April  1,  1832,  to 
March  31,  1833. 

r.Ir.  Goulburn  objected  to  an  item  of  £1000,  paid  to  Mr.  Telford,  to  defray  ex- 
penses already  incurred  in  his  survey  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with  pure  water, 
and  to  enable  him  to  proceed  with  the  same.  He  conceived  the  expense  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  water  companies. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  at  the  first  view  he  had  concurred  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  thinking  that  the  water  companies  were  the  proper  persons  to  pay  the 
money.  But  it  would  be  recollected  that  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  West- 
minster (Sir  Francis  Burdatt),  had  said,  he  would  be  answerable  for  the  expense  of 
the  survey,  if  the  treasury  would  authorize  it  to  be  made,  which  was  consented  to. 
At  that  time  his  hon.  friend,  as  well  as  the  treasury,  conceived  that  the  water  com- 
panies would  be  induced  to  pay  the  money.  But  it  now  turned  out  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  persuading  them  to  do  so.  And  then  the  question  came  bclbre  tlie 
treasury  in  this  shape.  A  committee  of  that  Plouse  had  reijorted  its  opinion,  (hat 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  procure  a  better  supply  of  water  for  the  metropolis. 
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and  were  they  not  to  endeavour  to  support  that  opinion?  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  thought  the  government  was  called  upon  to  make  the  advance. 

Sir  Robert  Pkel  said,  that  some  time  after  that  report  had  been  made,  he  had 
refused  to  grant  this  money,  and  the  House  had  approved  of  his  refusal.  He  had 
had  repeated  communications  with  the  Avater  companies,  and  he  was  enabled  to  say, 
that  they  had  never  authorized  the  slightest  expectation  that  they  would  pay  for  the 
survey.  He  must  protest  against  the  government  undertaking  the  expense.  We 
were  not  here  in  the  same  situation  as  France  was  under  the  Bourbons,  who  provided 
for  every  thing  in  the  country.  He  was  convinced  that  tlie  projected  work  would 
never  succeed,  except  as  a  private  speculation.  If  it  did  not  succeed,  why  should 
the  government  be  at  the  expense?  and  if  it  did  succeed,  why  should  not  the  expense 
be  borne  by  those  who  were  to  benefit  by  it?  He  consideretl  it  a  most  dangerous 
precedent.  If  it  were  acceded  to,  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  called 
on  to  extend  the  principle  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  ascertain  how  tliose 
places  could  best  be  supplied  with  good  and  pure  water.  In  conclusion  he  begged  to 
ask  the  noble  lord,  what  the  whole  expense  of  the  survey  would  be? 

Lord  Althorp  said,  at  the  utmost  it  would  not  amount  to  £.'5,000 ;  indeed,  he  believed, 
that  £.3,000  would  pay  the  expense. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  this  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  interference  of  go- 
vernment in  private  matters.  Such  interference  was  equally  unjustifiable,  as  well 
towards  the  public  as  towards  the  private  water  companies,  which  companies,  at  the 
period  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last,  were  preparing  additional 
means  for  the  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  metropolis,  and  would  have  provided  them, 
probably,  by  this  time,  had  not  government  stepped  in  between  them  and  tlieir  object, 
by  encouraging,  as  was  tridy  said,  the  proposal  of  magnificent  plans,  which  would 
not  and  could  not  be  carried  into  execution.  He  felt  it,  therefore,  to  be  his  duty 
to  move,  that  the  present  vote  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £1,000;  and,  in  order  to 
justify  this  motion  on  his  part,  he  would  trouble  the  House  with  a  reference  to  cer- 
tain treasury  minutes  relating  to  this  survey.  The  first  of  them  was  dated  the  15th 
of  March,  1831,  and  was  consequent  upon  a  letter,  in  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
informed  the  treasury,  on  the  25th  of  January,  18,31,  that  Mr.  Telford  was  ready  to 
make  the  survey.  Mr.  Stuart,  tlie  secretary  to  the  treasury,  was  ordered  to  write 
to  Mr.  Telford,  to  direct  the  survey  to  be  made,  and  to  Sir  F.  Burdett,  informing 
him  that  the  survey  was  undertaken  on  the  condition  proposed  by  Sir  F.  Burdett 
himself— namely,  that  he  would  bear  the  whole  charge  of  it.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Telford  referred  to  the  treasury,  to  know  by  whom  the  expense  was  to  be  defrayed. 
Mr.  Stuart  was  then  ordered  by  the  lords  commissioners  to  inform  him,  that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  had  undertaken  that  the  public  should  be  secured  against  any  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  survey;  and  Mr.  Stuart  was  also  directc<l  to  inform  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  that  such  a  communication  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Telford.  These  minutes 
would  sufficiently  establish  the  fact,  that  Sir  F.  Burdett,  and  not  the  public,  ought 
to  be  charged  with  this  expense,  and  it  was  with  that  object  directly  in  view  that 
this  motion  was  made.  He  begged,  therefore,  to  m.ove,  that  the  sum  now  proposed 
to  be  voted  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £1 ,000. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  F.  Burdett,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw the  charge  from  the  estimate,  until  som.e  explanation  could  be  given  on  the 
subject. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  readily  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in 
the  hope  of  being  afforded  full  and  earl}'  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  having  explained  other  portions  of  the  estimates, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  explanations  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were 
satisfactory,  but  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  most  objected  to  that  vote  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  not  alluded  to,  because  he  supposed  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
had  taken  it  under  his  especial  care;  he  meant  the  sum  of  £500  for  certain  statis- 
tical accounts  If,  as  the  h.on.  member  for  Middlesex  stated,  these  tables  were  so 
exceedingly  valuable,  Mr.  Marshall  might  he  left  to  receive  a  recompense  from  their 
«ale.  There  were  various  other  works  equally  descrviiig  of  public  patronage;  but 
for  the  treasurj'  to  assist  individuals  in  this  way  was  open  to  very  great  objection. 
The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  might  have  derived  great  aid  from  these  tables,  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  the  public  shoidd  pay  for  them. 
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The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to,  deducting  the  sum  of  ^1,000;  the  vote  on 
account  of  Mr.  Telford's  survey  being  deferred. 


TITHES— IRELAND. 
February  14,  1832. 

Mr.  Lambert  presenteil  eight  petitions  from  various  parts  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  tithe  system  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Carew  and  Mr.  Walker  supported  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 

After  some  remarks  by  Lord  Althorp,  in  which  he  said,  that,  if  extraordinary 
powers  were  to  be  called  for  from  parliament  to  enforce  the  law,  the  resistance  to 
which  had  arisen  out  of  a  grievance,  they  were  equally  bound  to  propose  a  remedy 
for  that  grievance,  in  conjunction  with  the  application  for  those  additional  and  extra- 
ordinary powers, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  has  been  my  uniform  wish  to  discourage  premature  dis- 
cussion on  a  subject  which  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  without  prejudicing  that  deliberate 
consideration  which  the  House  will  be  bound  to  give  to  it  hereafter.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  be  tempted  to  enter  into  this  discussion,  and  I  once  more  advise  the  House 
to  reserve  its  judgment  until  the  committee  shall  have  sent  in  its  report.  We  shall 
then  have  before  us  at  once  the  conclusion  to  which  it  has  come,  and  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  came  to  this  conclusion.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
ray  deep  regret  at  the  declarations  made  by  the  organs  of  his  Majesty's  government 
in  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  which,  whether  they  be  reconcilable  with  each 
other  or  not,  are  certainly  calculated  to  make  impressions  and  raise  expectations  of  a 
very  dangerous  character  throughout  the  country.  The  noble  lord's  declarations  will 
certainly  make  the  deepest  impression.  I  presume  that  that  speech  has  originated 
from  some  change  in  the  intentions  of  the  government.  Whether  that  be  the  case 
or  not,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  delusion  which  I  think  that  speech  is  calculated 
to  produce.  I  therefore  feel  bound  to  say,  that  I  have  heard  no  proposition  made  to 
the  tithe  committee,  with  respect  to  a  permanent  arrangement  for  a  provision  for  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland,  which  is  calculated  to  realize  the  expec- 
tations which,  I  think,  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  holds  out.  Seeing  the  construe- 
tion  wliich  has  been  put  upon  that  speech  by  the  gentlemen  from  Ireland,  and 
knowing  how  probable  it  is,  that  a  still  stronger  construction  will  be  put  on  it  by  the 
people  of  Ireland,  who  did  not  hear  the  speech,  I  fed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  disclaim 
being  any  party  to  that  misrepresentation.  I  think  that  that  speech  is  calculated  to 
preclude  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is  true  the  noble  lord  says,  that  the  existing 
law  shall  be  enforced;  but  he  also  says,  that  the  grievances  shall  be  redressed.  Now, 
to  make  that  declaration,  unless  his  Majesty's  government  is  prepared  with  a  specific 
plan  for  the  effectual  removal  of  the  grievance,  seems  to  me  to  be  most  unwise,  and  only 
calculated  to  render  the  enforcement  of  the  law  impossible.  If  the  ministers  are 
prepared  to  bring  forv/ard  a  plan  to  provide  for  the  clergy,  differing  in  character 
from  the  system  of  tithes,  I  hope  they  will  bring  it  forward  without  delay;  but  I 
entreat  them,  if  their  opinions  are  settled,  and  the  plan  is  ready,  at  once  to  relieve 
the  committee  from  all  responsibility  on  this  subject,  and  not  to  devolve  on  the 
members  of  it  that  serious  consideration  into  which  we  must  enter,  if  we  are  subse- 
quently to  recommend  a  final  arrangement  of  this  very  difficult  question. 

Mr.  James  Grattan  trusted,  although  the  right  hon.  baronet  might  not  see  his 
way  to  a  remedy,  that  he  would  excuse  the  noble  lord  (Althorp)  for  announcing,  that 
he  had  made  some  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  end. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  no  rigid  supporter  of  the  present  system  of  tithes  in  Ireland, 
and  he  had  never  stated  that  he  was.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  diligently  sought  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  he  knew  to  exist.  But  although  he  had  applied  his  best  ener- 
gies to  discover  such  in  the  committee,  he  had  hitherto  been  unsuccessfuL  He  must, 
therefore,  again  repeat  his  opinion,  that  the  observations  of  the  noble  lord  were  ill- 
timed,  and  liable  to  misconstruction.  He  had  protested,  and  must  again  protest, 
against  the  announcement  of  the  noble  lord,  that  an  effectual  remedy  should  be 
applied,  when  no  such  remedy  had  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  com< 
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mittce,  and  agaicst  the  announcement,  that  the  law  is  to  be  at  once  enforced  and 
amended. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
February  14,  1832. 

Colonel  Trench  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  be  appointed,  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  buildings  comprising  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  offices  connected  with 
it,  with  a  view  to  the  better  accommodation  of  tlie  members,  and  .to  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  public  business. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  wished  the  question  had  been  distinctly  put,  whether  members 
would  submit  to  the  inconveniences  which  at  present  existed,  or  resolve  that  a  new 
House  of  Commons  should  be  erected.  Had  that  question  been  brought  before  the 
House,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  should  vote  against  the  proposal  for 
building  a  new  House.  As  to  the  minor  proposal — the  plan  for  improving  the  House, 
as  stated  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman — as  it  had  not  been  recommended  by  the 
last  committee  to  which  it  was  submitted,  he  could  see  no  advantage  in  submitting 
it  to  another  committee.  With  respect  to  the  objection  of  the  hon.  member  to  the 
oblong  shape  of  the  room,  he  was  happy  to  hear  that  so  much  harmony  prevailed  in 
the  more  circular  buildings  of  the  university ;  but,  with  all  the  imperfections  of  the 
oblong,  the  real  business  of  the  country  could  always  be  transacted  between  the  two 
sides;  and  there  was,  he  conceived,  ample  space,  except  on  one  or  two  occasions  of 
a  session,  for  all  who  took  part  in  the  debates.  The  erection  of  an  enormous 
building,  in  which  not  more  tnan  half  the  members  would  be  assembled  five  nights 
out  of  the  six,  would  be  found  a  great  practical  inconvenience.  He  confessed,  too, 
that  he  was  attached,  in  some  degree,  to  the  present  building,  from  the  associations 
wiih  which  it  was  connected.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  he  sat  in  the  same 
House  where  Chatham,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Wyndham,  had  made  their  greatest 
and  most  splendid  orations,  and  he  could  never  consent  to  make  that  House  the  mere 
avenue  or  lobby  to  another.  The  expense  of  building  a  new  House  would  not  be 
confined  to  that  alone.  Offices,  committee-rooms,  and  all  other  conveniences,  must 
be  built  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


CHOLERA  MORBUS— PRECAUTIONARY. MEASURES. 

February  14,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  giving  further  powers 
to  the  Privy  Council,  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  cholera, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  quite  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  some  legislative 
enactment  to  ensure  the  oljservance  of  precautions  calculated  to  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  the  cholera.  Under  the  existing  circumstances,  when  the  danger  was  so 
imminent  and  indefinite,  and  when  it  was  so  difficult  to  see  the  precise  course  which 
it  would  be  expedient  to  follow,  to  attempt  to  define  the  proper  measures  at  present 
would  be  to  defeat  the  object  in  view.  He  suspected  no  abuse  of  the  powers  which 
it  v.-as  proposed  to  confer,  and  therefore  thought  it  better  to  give  a  discretionary 
power  to  the  privy  council,  than  for  parliament  to  attempt  to  define  the  precise 
nature  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted.  To  the  substance  of  the  bill  he  had  no  ob- 
jection. The  cholera  was  not  a  parochial  disorder.  It  had  begun  at  Sunderland, 
iiad  travelled  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  now  in  London.  Why,  therefore,  should  the 
expenses  incurred  for  necessary  precautions  be  made  a  parochial  charge?  The 
whole  country  had  the  deepest  interest  in  the  subject.  The  disease  would  probably 
rage  with  the  greatest  violence,  and  be  felt  with  the  greatest  severity,  in  the  poorest 
parishes,  and  the  expense  would  be  in  proportion.  As  to  the  county  paying  the 
expense,  that  would  be  an  arbitrary  distinction,  for  Rutland  was  of  one  size,  and 
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Yorkshire  nnqfher.  We  were  all  as  much  interested  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
contagion  in  Bethnal-grccn  as  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  If  a  different 
bill  were  to  be  introduced  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  because  there  were  no  poor- 
rates  in  those  countries,  he  thought  tne  arrangement  would  be  most  confused 
and  complicated.  The  cholera,  if  it  got  into  Ireland,  would,  no  doubt,  be  felt 
most  severely  there,  and  he  did  not  see  why  the  expenses  should  not  be  paid  from 
the  general  fund, 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  the  58th  and  59th  George  III.  liad  been  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  typhus  fever  in  Ireland,  and  of  providing  for  the 
necessary  expenses.  What  was  now  necessary  was,  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that 
bill  to  the  case  of  cholera. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  tliat  whatever  was  the  case  with  regaru  lo  tj^duis  fever,  he 
should  advise  the  government  to  simplify  their  operations  in  tlie  present  instance — 
to  consider  cholera  as  a  peculiar  case,  and  to  give  such  powers  to  the  privy  council 
as  would  enable  it  to  defray  the  expenses  out  of  the  public  purse.  In  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  the  local  authorities  to  furnish  the  supplies 
Avould  be  very  hard.  They  ought  to  have  one  authority — a  metropolitan  one — 
consisting  of  three  members  of  the  privy  council,  if  the  House  thought  fit,  wlio  should 
have  the  power  to  take  whatever  precautions  were  judged  necessary  with  respect  to 
places  which  were  infected,  and  those  which  were  not;  but  let  them  ])ay  the  charges 
out  of  the  public  money,  as  a  matter  of  general  concern. 

Several  members  having  spoken  on  the  question, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  tliat  though  there  had  not  been  any  previous  communication 
between  him  and  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Baring)  on  the  subject,  yet  there  was  not 
much  difference  in  their  sentiments.  They  need  not  go  on  arguing  extreme  cases ; 
it  was  enough,  that  in  principle  there  was  no  important  difference  between  them. 
A  clause  might  be  introduced  into  the  bill,  which  would  render  it  necessary,  that 
before  any  sums  were  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  privy  council,  there  should  bo 
a  properly  authenticated  certificate,  setting  forth  that  the  charges  sought  to  be 
defrayed  were  incurred  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  cholera,  and  were  in  their  nature 
extraordinary,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  usual  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the 
district  from  which  the  application  proceeded.  To  take  an  example,  there  was  the 
parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford  ;  that  was  a  parish  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Kent  would  naturally  enough  regard  ratiier  in  the  nature  of  a  metropolitan  than 
of  a  county  parish,  and  he  thought  it  evidently  one  of  those  cases  which  ought  to  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  national  funds.  For  his  part,  he  did  not  at  all  see  how  it 
could  be  rendered  imperative  upon  vestries  to  make  the  necessary  provision,  and  he 
thought  that  precautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  thing  like  complex  machinery. 
He  was  favourable  to  the  bill  being  read  a  second  time  that  night,  and  before  the 
following  day  some  improvements  might  be  devised  and  moved  in  the  committee. 

Leave  having  been  given,  the  bill  was  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  and  second 
time. 


CIVIL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  NAVY. 
February  14,  1832. 

Sir  James  Graham  concluded  a  long  and  explanatory  speech,  by  moving' tor  leavo 
to  bring  in  "  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  business  of  the  Civil  Depart- 
ments of  the  Navy,  and  to  make  other  regulations  for  the  more  effectually  carrying 
on  the  duties  of  the  same." 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  should  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  reductions 
proposed  by  his  Majesty's  government  in  the  naval  department,  after  they  should 
have  carried  on  the  business  of  that  department  with  the  reduced  establishment 
for  some  time.  But  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  reductions  appeared  to  him  to  be 
very  extensive,  and  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  they  could  be  carried  into  effect  without 
injury  to  the  public  service,  the  right  hon.  baronet  would  be  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  House  and  the  country.     But  there  was  one  part  of  the  reductions  to  which 
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he  hoped  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  not  pledged  himself,  as  he  thought  that  it  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect.  It  was  at  variance  with  the  principles  upon  which  his 
system  of  reduction  appeared  to  be  founded.  Those  principles  were  twofold  ;  first, 
that  the  heads  of  the  several  public  departments  should  be  responsible  for  the  officers 
employed  under  them.  Secondly,  that  they  should  have  an  entire  control  over  those 
officers.  Now,  he  thought  that  they  neither  could  be  held  responsible,  nor  exercise 
a  sufficient  control,  if  the  officers  held  their  places  by  warrant,  quamdiu  se  bene 
gesserint;  that  was  to  say,  that  they  would  not  be  revocable  by  a  new  Administration, 
or  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  when  it  pleased. 

Sir  James  Graham  said  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  quite  misunderstood  him,  and 
that  he  never  intended  to  convey  such  a  meaning  in  what  he  had  said,  and  that  he 
had  not  used  the  expression  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  that  there  should  be  an  uncontrolled  authority  in  the 
Board,  to  remove  the  persons  employed  under  it.  They  ought  to  be  placed,  as 
regarded  their  removal,  precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  under-secretaries  of 
state.  There  were  many  ways  in  which  an  officer  might  so  conduct  himself  as  to 
render  it  imperative  upon  the  head  of  his  department  to  remove  him,  although  he 
should  not  have  done  any  thing  which  could  be  directly  charged  as  misconduct. 
Besides,  no  administration  ought  to  have  the  power  of  precluding  any  other  which 
might  succeed  them  from  appointing  to  those  offices  persons  in  whom  they  might 
have  confidence. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 


CHOLERA  MORBUS— PRECAUTIONARY  MEASURES. 
Febbuaby  15,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  Committee  on  this  bill. 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  the  provisions  relating  to  the  parochial  and  county 
rates  would  be  so  worded,  with  respect  to  Scotland,  as  to  harmonize  with  the  ma- 
chinery in  existence  in  that  country.  He  was  also  willing,  in  compliance  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite,  to  omit  that  part  of  the  clause  which 
would  throw  the  ultimate  expense  upon  the  county  rates.  He  was  willing  also  to 
consent  that  power  should  be  granted  to  the  Privy  Council  to  reimburse  parishes 
that  were  greatly  distressed,  when  they  had  been  at  an  expenditure  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  health  which  they  might  be  unable  to  afford. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  communication  now  made  by 
the  noble  lord ;  but  he  thought  the  Privy  Council  ought  not  to  be  restricted  exactly 
in  the  manner  pointed  out,  viz.,  rendering  assistance  to  distressed  districts  only;  for 
he  would  have  the  council  authorized  to  purchase  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  tem- 
porary hospitals,  in  which  cholera  patients  should  be  treated  ;  and  other  powers 
should  also  be  given,  which  the  Privy  Council  considered  likely  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hunt, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  object  of  the  bill  now  under  discusison  was  to  afford 
seasonable  relief  to  all  who  were  distressed ;  therefore,  the  extraordinary  powers  with 
which  the  Privy  Council  were  invested,  would  of  course  apply  to  the  Guards  in 
common  with  the  remainder  of  the  community. 

The  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  the  next  day,  and  then  engrossed. 


CASE  OF  CAPTAIN  SARTORIUS. 
February  17,  1832. 
Captain  Yorke  called  the  attention  of  ministers  to  the  following  paragraph  which 
appeared  in  The  Times  of  the  15th  inst. 

"  Letters  from  Belleisle  of  the  10th,  announce  the  sailing,  on  that  day,  of  the  first 
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divisian  of  ihe  Portuguese  expedition.  The  following  order  of  the  day,  addressed 
more  particularly  to  the  English  auxiliaries,  was  issued  by  Admiral  Sartorius  on  the 
occasion.  Order  of  the  day. — The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  expedition  hastens 
to  make  known  to  the  seamen  and  soldiers  of  the  division,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  confirm  the  gift  of  the  equipments  which  the  Vice-Admiral,  in 
his  reliance  on  the  well-known  high-mindedness  of  the  emperor,  had  taken  ui)on 
him.  to  promise.  His  Majesty  has,  moreover,  not. only  ratified  the  allowance  of  55s. 
monthly  pay,  but,  in  order  to  testify  his  high  opinion  of  the  English  seamen  and 
soldiers,  especially  with  regard  to  those  who  are  under  the  command  of  the  Vice- 
Admiral,  he  has  increased  that  pay  by  5s.  a  month,  during  all  the  time  that  the 
Queen's  flag  shall  remain  hoisted  on  their  vessels.  The  Vice-x\dmiral  calls  on  his 
shipmates  to  second  his  efforts  with  heart  and  hand  in  a  cause  which,  next  to  that 
of  their  king  and  country,  is  the  most  noble  that  an  Englishman  can  serve — a  cause 
laudably  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  an  august  Princess  to  her  Throne 
— of  opening  the  dungeons  of  thousands  of  victims,  whose  only  crime  has  been 
fidelity  to  their  duty  and  their  oath — and  of  enabling  Portugal  to  regain  that  consti- 
tutional liberty  which  has  so  greatly  contributed  in  giving  to  j^our  own  country  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  placing  you  among  the  first  nations  of  the  world.  His 
Majesty's  intentions  are  humane  and  conciliatory;  but  if  they  are  disregarded, 
it  will  be  then  for  us  to  prove,  as  true  Britons,  with  the  help  of  Providence,  that 
reliance  has  not  in  vain  been  placed  in  our  courage  and  our  arms,  for  the  purpose  of 
succouring  the  oppressed,  and  procuring  the  liberation  of  the  innocent. 

"  Belleisle, /^6'Z>.  4." 
He  wished  to  know  whether  Admiral  Sartorius  held  a  commission  in  his  Majesty's 
service  ? 

Sir  James  Graham  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Colonel  Davies  was  surprised,  after  the  debate  relating  to  Portuguese  aflEalrs  a  few 
nights  since,  to  hear  his  hon.  colleague  take  the  opportunity  of  reviving  that  dis- 
cussion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  the  advice  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  recommend- 
ing his  hon.  colleague  not  to  revive  the  debate  on  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  was  much 
better  than  his  exami)le.  lie  presumed  tbat  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  aware 
that,  by  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  any"  person,  a  subject  of  his  Majesty,  who 
should,  without  licence  from  the  king,  accept  a  commission  from  a  foreign  state, 
was  thereby  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  might  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. He  therefore  must  say,  that  he  thought  the  conduct  of  Captain  Sartorius 
deserving  the  cognizance  of  his  Majesty's  government. 

In  reply  to  Sir  James  Graham, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  protested  against  the  supposition,  that  a  question  of  this  kind 
was  always  put  to  the  government  from  a  spirit  of  party,  and  with  a  view  to  oppress 
individuals.  He  did  not  think  that,  in  the  present  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
act  with  severity.  It  was  not  necessary  to  remove  the  officer  from  the  British  ser- 
vice; but  his  Majesty  might  recall  him  from  the  foreign  service,  and,  if  he  did  not 
choose  to  obey  that  call,  might  tlien  dismiss  him.  His  Majesty  jjossessed  the  requi- 
site power,  and  it  was  a  power  that  might  be  most  beneficially  employed. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
February  21,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  question,  that  "  Appleby,  in  Westmoreland,  stand 
part  of  schedule  A," — 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  begged  to 
assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  complete  misconception. 
If  the  hon.  gentleman  had  heard  what  had  fallen  from  him  on  the  occasion  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  he  was  quite  sure  that  he  could  not  have  fallen  into  his  present  error. 
The  amount  of  the  assessed  taxes  was  taken  up  to  a  peiicd  prior  to  the  introduction 
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of  the  Reform  Rill,  so  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  hon.  gentleman  could 
have  paid  them  in  Midhurst  with  a  view  to  increase  the  proportioriate  estimate  of 
that  place.  When  he  had  alluded  to  Midhurst,  he  had  only  said — suppose  the  hon. 
gentleman  should  pay  his  assessed  taxes  in  that  borough,  the  effect  would  be  to  raise 
the  proportion  of  Midhurst  in  the  scale;  and  from  this  proposition  he  had  argued, 
tiiai  to  take  the  assessed  taxes  as  a  criterion  of  the  importance  of  a  place  was  mani- 
fi'stly  unjust;  because  the  law  pertnitted  those  taxes  to  be  paid  either  on  the  sj)ot,  or 
at  a  distance,  and  therefore  the  test  was  a  fallacious  one.  But  he  begged  to  assure 
the  hon.  gentleman,  that  in  all  t!:is  he  had  not  made  the  least  personal  reference  to 
him.  At  all  events  he  hoped,  that  it  was  no  reflection  on  any  body  to  pay  his  taxes 
in  a  parish  in  svhich  he  did  not  reside,  for  that  happened  to  be  his  own  case.  With 
respect  to  the  question  immediately  before  the  House,  relating  to  the  borough  of 
Appleby,  the  main  consideration  was,  the  limits  of  the  borough;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  declaring,  that,  in  his  ojiinion,  the  boundaries  of  the  barony  and  of  the 
borough  were,  and  ought  to  be  considered,  the  same.  Anciently  a  barony  and  a 
borough  meant  the  same  thing.  The  borough  meant  that  place  in  which  the  Court- 
leet  was  held,  and  comprehended  the  boundaries  within  which  the  burgage  tenure 
houses  were.  The  perambulation  of  1741  purported  to  be  made  by  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  inhabitants  of  the  borough.  The  position  of  the  gates  could  not  de- 
termine the  question  of  boundaries,  for  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that^  for  conve- 
nience sake,  they  were  placed  as  near  the  town  as  possible.  His  opinion  was,  that 
all  parts  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  barony  should  have  been  taken  in  by  the 
commissioners.  On  these  grounds  he  should  vote  for  placing  Appleby  in  sche- 
dule B. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were.  Ayes,  256;  Noes,  143;  majority,  113. — Appleby 
was  placed  in  Schedule  A. 

On  the  question  that  Petersfield  stand  part  of  Schedule  B  : — 

Mr.  Shell  and  Lord  Althorp  having  addressed  the  House,  the  former  moving  as 
an  amendment,  that  "  The  borough  of  Petersfield  be  added  to  Schedule  A,"  which 
was  opposed  by  Lord  Althorp, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  short  as  it 
was,  was  pregnant  with  important  matter,  with  matter  that  excited  conflicting  feel- 
ings—some of  alarm,  others  of  consolation.  Of  alarm,  because  the  noble  lord  now 
atlmitted,  that  this  measure  of  reform  was  not  a  pern)anent  and  final  measure.  That 
it  would  not  be  permanent  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  often  declared,  and  he  had  now 
the  authority  of  the  noble  lord  for  repeating  the  assertion.  What  did  the  noble  lord 
say  ?  That  the  addition  of  Petersfield  to  schetlule  A  was  not  prudential  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  The  noble  lord  did  not  wish  to  save  Petersfield;  but  thought  it 
would  not  be  prudent  at  present  to  extinguish  its  franchise.  What  was  this  but  to 
admit,  that  the  present  concession  of  that  franchise  was  founded  on  no  principle — 
and  was  merely  a  sacrifice  to  a  temporary  expediency.  What  became,  then,  of  the 
final  and  permanent  character  of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  This  was  a  reflection  of  anxiety 
and  alarm;  but  it  was  attended  with  a  reflection  of  a  consolatory  nature.  He 
rejoiced  to  hear  from  the  noble  lord,  that  no  violent  interference  with  the  conduct  of 
the  House  of  Peers  would  be  attempted.  Such  was  the  necessary  inference  from  the 
noble  lord's  observation  as  to  the  policy  of  not  adding  Petersfield  to  schedule  A.  If 
the  votes  of  the  House  of  Peers  in  opposition  to  the  bill  were  to  be  overborne  by 
a  great  addition  to  the  peerage,  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  Petersfield 
was  or  was  not  included  in  schedule  A.  As  to  the  very  clear  and  convincing  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  opposite  (Mr.  Shell),  he  begged  to  say,  that  with 
every  word  of  it  he  most  fully  concurred.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  de- 
monstrated the  absurdities  which  had  existed  in  the  bill,  and,  so  far  as  that  went,  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  fully  concurred  with  tlie  hon.  and  learned  member.  He  regretted, 
however,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  not  favoured  the  House  with  his 
speech  before  the  fifty-six  boroughs  had  been  disfranchised.  As  to  the  motion 
itself,  he  rejoiced  to  find,  from  the  dictum  of  the  noble  lord,  that  Petersfield  was 
safe,  and  he  should  support  the  noble  lord  in  keeping  it  so. 

The  original  motion  for  inserting  Petersfield  in  schedule  B  agreed  to. 
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MASTER  OF  THE  ROLLS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

FKBRl-ARt  22,  1832. 

Mr.  Knight  movwl  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  on  the  above  bill. 

On  the  question  being  put  that  the  speaker  leave  the  chair, — 

Mr.  Stanley  raovetl  that  the  bill  be  committed  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  James  L.  Knight,  Mr.  Crampton,  INIr.  O'Connell,  and  tlie  Attorney -general, 
having  spoken  on  the  subject, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  there  may  be  some  advantage  in  breaking  the  tenor  of  this 
debate,  which  has  hitherto  proceeded  from  one  professional  gentleman  to  another  in 
uninterrupted  succession  ;  and  I,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  offering  myself  to  the 
House  for  a  few  minutes,  more  especially,  as  I  think  the  question  lies  in  "an  exceed- 
ingly small  compass,  and  that  a  long  series  of  legal  arguments  only  tends  to  em- 
barrass it.  I,  therefore,  being  an  unlearned  and  an  untechnical  person,  shall  beg 
leave  to  address  myself  to  that  portion  of  the  House  which,  I  dare  say,  is  but  little 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  abstruseness  and  technical  nicety  of  the  legal  part  of  the 
question.  In  the  first  place,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  differ  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kerry;  for,  till  I  shall  hear  the  fact  announced  from  the  chair,  I  will 
never  believe  that  a  majority  of  this  House  will  consent  to  stifle  the  bill  thus  early, 
without  even  allowing  its  clauses  to  be  examined  in  a  committee.  I  know,  that  there 
is  in  this  House  a  general  disposition  among  members  to  act  with  their  party,  and  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  no  party  could  exist  unless  its  members  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  individual  opinions  on  minor  details,  for  the  purpose  of  combining 
together  the  more  efficiently.  But,  Sir,  I  have  had  some  experience  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and,  on  a  question  of  mere  individual  justice,  1  have  rarely  witnessed 
the  interference  of  political  or  party  feeling ;  and  I  therefore  feel  satisfied,  that,  in 
the  present  case,  members  will  be  guided  in  their  votes  by  a  sense  of  justice  alone. 
The  whole  of  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  built  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  been  guilty  of 
negligence  in  not  having  claimed  this  right  before,  and  that,  therefore,  we  ought  to 
punish  him  by  refusing  him  his  right  now.  But  I,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  negligence  of  Sir  William  Macmahon,  even  if  it  be  proved. 
If  he  has  been  negligent,  let  him  be  punished,  if  you  please;  but  I  contend  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  principle,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  let  the  negligence  of  tiie 
individual  holder  of  an  office  militate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  office.  I  cannot  conceive 
a  "Tiore  dangerous  principle  to  act  upon  than  that  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  ;  for  if  once  admitted,  it  would  immediately  open  the  door  to  all  sorts  of 
collusion.  Our  duty  is  to  look  to  the  constitution  of  the  office:  and  the  public 
objects  for  which  it  was  established.  It  has  been  asked  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  will  undertake  to  decide  between  adverse  claims ;  for  the  Attorney-general 
says,  that  we  are  called  upon  by  this  bill  to  adjudicate  this  question.  No  such 
thing.  All  that  we  shall  do  by  this  bill  will  be  to  give  the  adjudication  of  the 
question  to  an  impartial  tribunal.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  his  argument  by  saying,  that  if  a  man  was  in  possession  of  an 
acre  of  land  for  twenty  years,  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  not  interfere  to  deprive 
him  of  that  possession.  Very  true.  But  here  is  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  acre 
that  decides  in  favour  of  his  own  claim,  and  will  permit  no  appeal  from  his  own 
decision  ;  and  all  that  we  want  to  do  by  this  bill  is,  to  remove  so  monstrous  an  in- 
justice. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  told  us,  that  there  is  no  legal  right  in 
this  country  without  a  remedy.  But  we  say,  in  answer— -here  is  a  legal  right  with- 
out its  remedy ;  for  an  action  for  fees  will  not  lie ;  and,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a 
bar  has  been  placed  to  the  trial  of  the  question  by  a  fair  tribunal.  Sir  AVilliara 
Macmahon  has  taken  the  highest  legal  opinions,  and  they  all  concur  in  saying,  tliat 
no  trial  can  be  had  as  the  law  stands  at  present.  After  this,  I  ask,  will  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  consent  to  stifle  a  bill  which  proposes  a  remedy  for  a  wrong, 
and  thus  exemplifies  and  carries  into  effect  the  very  doctrine  that  he  himself  has  pro- 
pounded. And  now  let  me  request  all  those  who  are  ready  to  forget  political  feeling 
on  this  occasion,  to  consider  what  is  the  object  of  the  present  bill  ?  The  whole  of 
that  object  is,  that  this  question  may  be  tried  before  an  impartial  tribunal.     Is  that 
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just,  or  is  it  not  ?  It  there  a  suflicicntly  strong  primd  facie  case  set  forth  to  make 
this  demand  a  just  one?  If  I  do  not  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  that  there 
is  such  a  prima  facie  case  made  out,  1  can  only  say,  that  I  shall  be  more  disappointed 
in  the  result  of  this  arginneni  than  ever  I  was  in  my  life.  When  this  question  was 
originally  brought  before  the  House  by  my  hon.  and  much  lamented  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  North,  long  before  government  took  a  ly  jiart  in  it — long  belbre  any  heat  or 
warmth  on  either  side  was  displayed- — several  hon.  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  every  one  agreed  that  this  House  was  bound  to  facilitate  the  decision 
of  this  question  before  a  fair  and  unobjectionable  tribunal.  From  the  list  of  gentle- 
men wlu)  spoke  on  that  occasion,  I  will  select  a  few  names;  and  I  will  take  on  my- 
self to  say,  that  if  it  were  intended  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration,  not  one  of  those 
names  could  be  objected  to  as  arbitrators.  I  find  among  the  speakers  on  that 
occasion,  the  names  of  the  present  Solicitor -general  for  Ireland,  who  said,  "With 
respect  to  Lord  Plunkett,  he  would  not  take  on  himself  to  say  what  would  be  his 
decision  on  the  case,  should  it  come  under  his  notice;  but,  at  all  events,  he  might 
remark,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  power  of  his  own  to  reverse  the  decision, 
till  it  was  legally  brought  before  him  by  one  of  the  parties  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
hearing, and  that  had  not  been  done ;  so  that,  at  present,  of  course  the  two  previous 
judicial  orders  of  Lord  Ponsonby  and  Sir  Anthony  Hart  remained  as  they  did."  I 
find,  also,  the  hon.  member  for  Staiibrd  (Mr.  John  Campbell),  whose  opinion  was, 
that,  from  the  character  of  the  noble  lord  who  was  now  Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland, 
he  would  at  once  yield  the  point  without  carrying  the  case  to  trial.  Mr.  Cutlar 
Fergusson  said  on  that  occasion,  "  For  his  own  part,  he  had  formed  a  decided 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  he  had  not  a  doubt 
that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  the  independent  Judge  of  an  independent  court, 
ought  to  appoint  his  own  Secretary.  The  present  state  of  things,  by  which  he  was 
deprived  of  that  right,  ought  to  endure  no  longer."  And  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  said, 
that  "  he  hoped  that  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  would  co-operate  with  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  to  have  this  question  investigated.  He  was,  however,  strongly  inclined 
to  believe,  that  the  right  of  appointment  rested  with  the  Master  of  the  Rolls."  I  believe 
it  is  not  irregular  to  allude  to  those  gentlemen  by  name,  as  the  debate  has  now  become 
a  matter  of  history.  The  opinion  of  all  these  four  gentlemen  was  unanimous  that 
enquiry  ought  to  take  place,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  question  ought  to  be  referred 
to  a  competent  tribunal.  ButI  do  not  ask  the  House  to  act  fully  up  to  the  principle  laid 
down  by  these  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen  ;  I  only  ask,  that,  as  there  are  great  doubts 
as  to  the  right,  that  it  will  permit  the  matter  to  go  before  a  competent  tribunal.  The 
question  now  is,  that  this  bill  should  be  examined  in  committee — at  all  events,  let 
it  go  there — let  alterations  be  made  in  it,  if  you  please — let  care  be  taken  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  word  inserted  to  favour  or  prejudice  the  claim  of  either  party  ; 
but  do  not  stifle  a  bill  that  has  only  justice  for  its  object.  In  the  simplest  matters 
care  is  taken  by  the  law  that  a  magistrate  shall  not  be  judge  in  his  own  cause  ;  and 
there  is  a  peculiar  necessity  for  this  salutary  precaution  in  that  country  of  which 
Lord  Plunkett  is  the  Lord  Chancellor.  But  if  it  is  right  that  the  magistrates  should 
be  thus  checked,  let  him  who  has  the  selection  and  the  superintendence  of  those 
magistrates,  be  enabled  by  this  bill  to  assume  that  high  tone  which  he  ought  to 
assume.  The  duty  of  his  great  trust  is  to  control  the  partial  and  interested  acts  of 
those  who  have  judicial  authority,  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  equal  justice,  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  wrong  bj' men  being  judges  in  their  own  cause.  To  empower 
him  to  do  this  with  authority  and  effect,  let  us  remove  this  impediment  to  justice, 
and  relieve  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  fiom  the  painful  and  invidious  task  of  being 
a  judge  without  appeal  in  his  own  cause. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  motion:  Ayes,  84  ;  Noes,  88 ;  majority,  4. 
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February  28,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  Englar^l. 

On  the  question  that  Greenwich,  Kent,  stand  part  of  schedule  C, — 

Sill  RoBiHT  PiiEi-  said,  that  in  the  report  there  was  a  distinction  drawn  between 
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this  borough  and  the  four  metropolitan  boroughs  ;  but  he  considered  it  as  nmch  Ji 
part  of  the  metropolis  as  the  Tower  Hamlets.  He  did  not  waive  his  right  to  object 
to  Greenwich  having  members  ;  but  as  liis  noble  friend  (the  Marquis  of  Chandos)  had 
a  motion  on  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  he  thought  it  better  not  to  anticipate  that 
discussion,  and  would  therefore  postpone  bis  observations  on  the  point. 

Question  agreed  to.     A  long  discussion  ensued  on  the  question,  that  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  ]\liddlesex,  stand  part  of  schedule  C. 

Rising  after  Mr.  Charles  Grant, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  congratulated  his  right  hon.  friend — and  he  assured  him  be 
congratulated  him  unfeigncdly — on  the  recovrry,  after  so  long  a  silence,  of  that 
eloquence  with  which  he  had  so  often  delighted  the  House.  His  right  hon.  friend 
was  disposed  to  contend  that,  in  founding  a  new  system  of  representation,  his 
Majesty's  ministers  were  not  bound  to  state  the  reasons  upon  which  they  founded  it. 
He"  could  not  but  think  that  it  would  have  been  safer  for  bis  right  hon.  friend  to  have 
adhered  to  that  prudent  reserve,  and  not  to  have  condescended,  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  reasons,  to  have  favoured  the  House  with  tliat  one  argument  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  most  just  and  unanswerable.  The  argument  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
deemed  so  convincing  was  this,  that,  whereas  London  had  always  had  a  preponder- 
ance in  the  representation,  therefore  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  metropolis— seeing 
its  advance  in  population,  wealth,  and  commerce — not  to  give  it  an  increase  of 
representatives,  when  members  were  given  to  places  heretofore  unrepresented.  But 
he  was  sure  that  his  right  hon.  friend  was  too  just  to  confine  his  principle  to  London, 
and  to  deny  that,  if  London  had  such  a  claim,  in  consequence  of  its  increased  im- 
portance, other  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  also  entitled  to  an  extended  representa- 
tion, on  the  same  account.  Take  the  case  of  two  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in 
his  Majesty's  dominions — Liverpool  and  Dublin.  If  his  right  hon.  friend  was  borne 
out  in  the  position  that,  according  to  reason  and  the  constitution,  those  places  which 
formerly  held  a  preponderance  in  representation  over  others  to  which  they  were 
superior  in  population  and  importance,  should  now  receive  an  increase  of  represent- 
ation proportioned  to  their  increase  of  wealth  and  population  ;  then  he  would  take 
Liverpool,  for  instance,  and  would  ask,  what  had  his  Majesty's  ministers  done  in 
respect  to  that  town  ?  He  fotuid  that,  in  ancient  times,  that  place  had  two  repre- 
sentatives, the  same  number  as  either  Tamworth  or  Calne — places,  possibly,  at  some 
remote  period  of  history  not  inferior  to  Liverpool.  But  Liverpool  had  since  increased 
beyond  example.  It  was  now  a  great  commercial  town,  of  far  greater  importance 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  it  had  held  out  to  all  other  places  a  glorious  example, 
not  only  of  commercial  enterprise,  but  of  tlie  advancement  of  science,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  liberal  arts.  Well,  what  had  been  given  to  Liverpool  ?  Calne  was 
still  to  have  two  members,  and  Liverpool  was  to  have  no  more.  It  was  childish,  he 
apprehended,  to  argue,  that  because  London  was  the  metropolis,  that  therefore  it 
ought  to  be  treated  diifcrently.  He  supposed  his  right  hon.  friend  never  meant  to 
assert  such  a  proposition,  that  because  the  population  of  London  had  been  increased, 
its  representation  should  be  increased  also,  on  the  special  ground  that  it  was  the 
metropolitan  city.  [Mr.  Charles  Grant :  Yes.]  Well,  then,  he  would  try  the  ar- 
gument of  his  right  hon.  friend  further.  He  never  understood  that,  because  a 
member  represented  London,  be  was  entitled  to  more  weight  and  consideration  than 
another,  representing  a  distant  city.  He  knew  of  no  pre-eminence  enjoyed  by  the 
members  for  London,  save,  indeed,  that  high  privilege  of  being  entitled  once  in 
every  parliament  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  speaker.  That  ceremony  done  with, 
be  bad  always  thought  that  all  members  stood  there  as  equals,  and  that  the  vote  of 
one  was  as  good  and  as  potent  as  the  vote  of  another.  It  ajipeared,  however,  that 
he  was  mistaken.  But  if  that  was  the  case,  did  it  not  rather  furnish  a  reason 
against  increasing  the  number  of  representatives  for  London  ?  But  he  would  repeat, 
if  the  districts  around  the  metroj)olis  were  to  have  additional  members,  why  was 
Liverpool  restricted  to  the  number  of  (wo?  By  the  bill,  two  members  were  given 
to  other  places  not  to  lie  compared  to  Liverpool  in  any  manner  whatever.  But  had 
Liverpool  even  retained  its  two  members?  Had  not  other  districts  been  included 
within  that  borough?  It  had  been  said  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  that  'J'oxteth-park, 
in  its  vicinitj',  was  a  small  place,  and  unworthy  of  consideration.  It  contained^ 
however,  no  fewer  than  26,000  inhabiiants.    Then  the  case  of  Liverpool  was  this — ■ 
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that  the  number  of  members  remained  the  same,  but  the  district  returning  those  mem- 
bers was  greatly  enlarged.  Had  then  the  same  principles,  the  same  measure  of  justice, 
•which  was  applied  to  the  metropolis,  been  applied  to  Liverpool.  The  answer  was,  "No: 
but  then  Liverpool  is  not  a  metropolis."  A  bad  answer  in  the  case  of  Liverpool.  But  a 
much  worse  in  the  case  of  the  next  city  he  would  name — the  city  of  Dublin.  Here 
was  a  metropolitan  city ;  but  you  had  denied  her  this  advantage,  which  you  pre- 
tended to  be  specially  due  to  a  metropolis.  Belfast  had  one  member  only  before 
the  present  bill ;  so  had  the  city  of  Limerick  ;  so  had  the  town  of  Galway,  and  the 
city  of  Waterford.  Dublin  had  two  members.  Dublin  had  increased  in  population, 
wealth,  and  prosperity.  They  were  about  to  give  an  additional  member  to  each  of 
the  places  he  had  just  stated,  viz.,  to  Belfast,  Limerick,  Galway,  and  Waterford  ; 
but  Dublin  was  to  remain  without  addition.  According,  therefore,  to  the  argument 
of  his  right  hon.  friend — the  unanswerable  argument  as  it  was  called — Dublin  being 
a  metropolis,  was  degraded  and  insulted.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  admitted  the  justice  of  the  argument.  Far  from  it.  He  as  much  denied  that 
it  was  an  insult  to  Dublin  to  increase  the  representation  of  Cork,  without  increasing 
the  representation  of  the  former  city,  as  he  denied  that  it  was  an  insult  to  London 
to  increase  the  representation  of  Manchester,  without  adding  to  the  representatives 
of  the  metropolis.  He  only  wished  to  show,  that  the  argument  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  was  not  unanswerable,  and  that  if  it  were  just,  it  would  apply  equally  to 
twenty  other  places  as  to  London.  He  would  now  proceed  to  notice  the  speech  of 
the  learned  member  for  Calne — a  speech  which  contained  many  arguments,  appli- 
cable rather  to  the  general  measure,  than  to  the  immediate  question  ;  and  as  he  had 
no  wish  on  the  present  occasion  to  involve  himself  in  a  general  discussion  of  the 
measure  of  reform,  he  would  only  notice  such  arguments  of  the  learned  member  as 
related  to  the  question  before  the  House.  That  learned  gentleman  assumed,  that 
the  Reform  Bill  would  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  country,  by  making  the  form  of 
the  government  more  demoeratical.  If  that  assumption,  respecting  the  effects  of 
the  whole  measure,  were  well  founded,  he  should  be  prepared  to  admit,  that  it 
was  expedient  to  give  additional  members  to  the  metropolis.  But  he  did  not 
admit  the  truth  of  the  assumption.  He  denied  that  the  principle  was  established, 
that  the  happiness  of  this  country  would  be  extended  by  making  the  form  of  the 
government  more  demoeratical.  The  learned  gentleman  laid  down  his  position 
broadly,  and  without  reserve  or  qualification,  and  he  must  contend,  that  consistently 
with  that  position,  a  monarchy  could  not  be  defended  or  maintained.  His  attach- 
ment to  monarchy  was  a  rational  attachment,  founded  on  the  conviction,  that  where 
it  controlled  the  democratic  principle,  it  controlled  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed 
— that,  secured  as  it  was  from  encroachment  and  abuse  by  a  system  of  reciprocal 
control,  a  limited  monarchy  gave  a  stability  to  government,  a  defence  equally  against 
popular  violence  and  military  despotism,  and  a  protection  to  regulated  freedom 
which  no  democratic  form  of  government  could  permanently  afford.  No  increase, 
therefore,  of  democratic  power  which  trenched  upon  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
could  be,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  peojile,  however  flattering  to  their 
vanity.  He  would  dwell  no  more  upon  that  argument,  as  it  aj)plied  more  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill  than  to  the  particular  clause  under  discussion.  In  reference  to 
that  clause  the  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  if  the  House  did  not  grant  the 
increase  of  representation  to  the  metropolitan  districts,  the  first  act  of  a  reformed 
parlianient  would  be  to  grant  it.  But  why  should  it  be  the  first  act  of  a  reformed 
parliament  to  grant  it  specially  to  them,  when  it  could  be  shown  that  many  other 
places  were  equally  entitled  to  an  increased  representation.  Why  should  they  be 
selected  for  the  special  favour  of  the  reformed  parliament  ?  Was  it  on  account  of 
their  vicinity  to  the  House  that  this  favour  would  be  granted?  Was  it  on  account 
of  the  greater  facility  which  they  presented  of  bringing  the  influence  of  aggregate 
numbers  to  bear  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  House?  If  it  was,  might  there  not 
be  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  influence  of  their  representatives,  backed  by  a  similar 
support  of  vicinity  and  numbers,  would  be  unduly  great?  But  the  hon.  gentleman 
said,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  those  new  members  to  the  metropolitan  districts, 
because  representation  would  operate  as  a  safety-valve  against  disorder.  He  begged 
to  ask  the  House,  if  facts  bore  out  that  assertion?  Before  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  representation  conceded  to  large  bodies  of  men,  congregated  together  in  towns, 
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■would  operate  as  a  safety-valve  to  disorder,  it  ought  to  be  enquired  whether  that 
assertion,  however  plausible  it  might  seem,  was  borne  out  by  experience.  Look 
to  Paris,  which  had  a  great  preponderance  in  the  representation  of  France.  Was 
that  city  remarliable  above  the  other  departments  for  its  order  and  tran- 
quillity ?  The  department  of  the  Seine  sent  fifteen  members  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  ;  but  he  could  not  find,  that,  in  consequence  of  its  enjoying  so  large 
a  share  of  the  representation,  Paris  Avas  more  quiet  and  free  from  political  ex- 
citement and  disorder  than  the  rest  of  France.  He  was  not  speaking  of  the 
old  despotic  periods,  when  the  Bourbons  ruled  with  absolute  power ;  but  he  was 
speaking  of  recent  times,  and  he  could  not  find  that  the  tranquillity  of  Paris,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  France,  had  been  in  proportion  to  the  greater  share  which  it 
possessed  in  the  representation.  Turning  to  the  history  of  this  country,  and  looking 
to  the  most  memorable  riots  that  had  occurred  here,  although  London  had  stood  pre- 
eminent in  the  representation,  he  could  not  find  that  it  had  been  pre-eminently 
tranquil.  Looking  to  the  riots  which  took  place  in  the  years  1780  and  1815,  he 
could  not  say  that  representation  had  acted  as  a  check  upon  disorder.  In  fact, 
religious  or  political  excitement  would  always  act  upon  large  bodies  of  men,  unabated 
by  any  consideration  that  they  Avere  represented,  because  such  a  consideration  never 
occun-ed  to  them  whilst  under  the  influence  of  the  excitement.  Much  of  the  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  proposition  upon  which  the  House  had  that  night  to  decide, 
rested  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  existence  of  representation,  and  of  an  extended 
right  of  suffrage,  prevented  disorders.  He  would  beg  of  the  House  to  advert  to 
some  facts  which  must  have  come  recently  within  their  observation — and  which 
seemed  certainly  at  variance  with  the  theory.  There  had  been  of  late  three  special 
commission?,  for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  serious  outrages  against  life  and 
property,  and  those  outrages  Avere  the  offspring  of  political  excitement.  Were  the 
towns  which  had  been  disgraced  by  them  large  unrepresented  places,  driven  to  mad- 
ness by  the  withholding  of  their  franchise?  No  such  thing.  The  towns — the  only 
towns  in  which  disorder  had  prevailed — the  only  towns  to  which  special  commissions 
had  been  sent — were  three  towns,  Bristol,  Nottingham,  and  Derby — which  had  the 
safety-valve — viz.,  the  right  of  representation,  and  yet  were  the  sole  sufferers  from 
explosion.  He  could  not,  therefore,  concede  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  face  of 
such  facts,  that  representation  would  be  efficient  as  a  remedy  for  poptilar  disturb- 
ances. Did  he,  therefore,  regard  the  right  of  sending  members  to  parliament  as  a 
right  that  ought  to  be  abridged  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  was  quite  of  the  opposite 
opinion.  All  he  meant  to  contend  for  was,  that  an  extended  right  of  suffrage  was 
not  a  certain  cure  for  the  spirit  of  disorder.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  they 
had  another  proof  to  the  contrarj\  In  Scotland,  up  to  the  year  1831,  there  was  the 
greatest  order  concurrent  with  the  least  popular  right  of  election.  He  now  came  to 
a  consideration  which  he  deemed  of  much  importance,  and  to  which  he  should  beg 
the  special  attention  of  the  House.  He  would  assume  that  the  principles  of  reform, 
as  recognised  in  that  bill,  were  such  as  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  House.  He 
Avould  assume — than  which  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth — that  the  bill 
was,  generally  speaking,  calculated  to  carry  the  sound  principles  of  reform  into  bene- 
ficial effect;  but  did  it  therefore  follow,  that  consistency  required  that  every  member 
who  gave  a  general  support  to  the  bill  should,  therefore,  vote  unconditionally  for 
the  metropolitan  clauses?  The  matter  resolved  itself  into  two  questions,  different 
in  themselves.  The  first  question  Avhich  required  consideration  was,  whether  it  Avas 
right  to  give  these  additional  members  to  the  metropolitan  districts?  The  second 
question  for  consideration  was,  whether,  in  the  event  of  their  deciding  that  it  Avas 
right  to  give  those  additional  members,  the  constituency,  as  laid  down  by  the  bill, 
was  such  a  one  as  ought  to  be  adopted?  With  the  additional  members  the  metropo- 
litan districts  Avould  have  no  less  than  twenty-two  representatives,  including  those 
for  the  county  of  IMiddlesex,  and  for  Greenwich — a  number  which  he  conceived  to 
be  enormous.  It  was  a  number  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. A  very  small  degree  of  reflection  would  enable  the  House  to  see  the  mode  in 
which  the  influence  thus  created  could  not  fail  to  act.  These  two-and-tAveuty 
members  would  first  have  the  advantage  in  all  probability  of  being  resident  on  the 
spot — they  would  also,  during  their  attendance  in  parliament,  be  in  constant  com- 
munication Avith  their  constituents—  under  the  immediate  force  and  control  of  their 
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influence.  Thus  would  there  he  in  that  House  a  body  of  two-and -twenty  individuals, 
witii  every  facility  for  combination,  and  with  every  means  of  acting  in  that  House 
upon  the  immediate,  and  therefore  ill-considered,  commands  of  their  constituents 
out  of  doors.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  heard  him,  that  the  members  returned 
to  sit  for  the  metropolis  would  represent  a  political,  rather  than  a  manufacturing  or 
commercial  interest,  and  that  political  interest  in  general,  a  popular  or  democratic 
interest.  The  moral  influence  of  those  twenty  members  representing,  as  it  were, 
the  seat  of  government,  and  deriving  increased  power  from  daily  contact  with  the 
masses  of  whom  they  were  the  delegates,  would  far  exceed  the  influence  of  twice  the 
number  of  representatives  sent  from  remote  agricultural  districts.  It  was  said,  that 
the  same  principle  of  qualification  which  was  applied  to  the  metropolitan  districts 
was  also  applied  to  the  smallest  borough  which  had  escaped,  and  barely  escaped, 
schedule  B — and  such  was  the  fact.  But,  though  it  was  the  same  principle  in  name, 
he  should  in  a  short  time  clearly  prove  to  the  House  that  it  was  not  in  reality  the 
same.  Where  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  extend  the  constituency,  there  the  ministers 
had  curtailed  it  by  this  bill;  and  where  it  was  dangerous  to  extend  it,  in  those  places 
had  they  extended  it.  The  .£10  voters  in  the  country  v/ere  not  liable  to  be  drawn 
into  combinations,  nor  were  they  liable  to  be  swayed  by  the  daily  influence  of  the 
press,  as  they  were  in  large  towns.  In  the  country  districts,  the  house  rented  at 
ii!10  was  a  house  of  a  much  better  description  than  the  house  rented  at  the  same  sum 
in  a  large  town.  If,  in  the  country,  £10  rent  was  the  fit  minimum  of  qualification, 
a  much  larger  amount  should  be  the  minimum  in  the  large  manufacturing  town. 
But,  comparing  the  metropolitan  districts  with  large,  nay,  with  the  largest  towns, 
he  should  contend  that,  on  the  principles  of  this  bill,  the  constituent  body  established 
in  those  districts  was  manifestly  too  numerous.  It  apj)eared  from  the  papers  on 
the  table,that  the  estimated  amount  of  the  constituency  of  twenty-six  of  the  largest 
places  enfranchised  by  this  bill,  was,  for  the  whole,  about  50,000.  The  probable 
number  of  qualified  voters  iu  the  metropolitan  districts  alone,  appeared  to  be  not 
less  than  59,000.  In  order  to  prove  how  totally  different  was  the  £10  franchise — 
though  nominally  the  same  in  the  London  districts  and  the  country  towns — how 
much  more  popular  was  the  right  of  voting,  conferred  by  that  franchise,  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other,  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  seven  of  the  boroughs 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  and,  in  order  that  no  unfairness  might  be  imputed  to 
him  iu  the  selection,  he  would  take  the  first  seven  in  the  list.  In  Abingdon,  the 
first  in  the  list,  the  number  of  houses  were  1,1 14,  while  the  number  of  houses  above 
£10  value  was  only  154,  being  about  at  the  rate  of  seven  to  one.  In  Barnstable,  the 
proportion  was  about  two  and  a  half  to  one.  In  short,  upon  the  v/hole  seven  towns 
the  average  proportion  was  about  eight  to  one.  Wlien,  however,  he  looked  to  London 
he  found  a  most  extraordinary  difference,  which  would  clearly  show  that  a  £10  franchise 
in  the  county  towns  was  far  higher  than  a  £10  franchise  in  the  metropolis,  and  that 
therefore  the"  bill  would  give  a  much  more  extensive  franchise  in  the  great  towns  than 
it  would  give  in  the  small  boroughs.  He  would,  in  the  first  instance,  take  the  popula- 
tion returns  of  St.  Giles's,  Bloomsbury,  for  the  year  1 83 1 ,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
totalnumberofliouses  in  that  parish  was4,456, or,  deducting  uninhabited  houses,  4,025. 
The  House  would  of  course  believe,  from  these  returns,  that  there  could  not  he  so 
many  voters;  but  what  was  the  fact?  There  were  actually  more.  The  rate-payers 
amounted  to  3,337,  the  houses  compounded  for  to  436;  which,  with  the  other  persons 
entitled  to  Vote,  according  to  the  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  would  give  no  less 
than  4,280  voters.  In  tlie  next  parish  there  was  a  confirmation  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  suffrage  would  be  extended  by  this  bill.  Indeed  this  suffrage  was  greater  than  if 
universal  suffrage  were  given  to  all  householders.  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  St. 
George  the  jSIartyr,  contained  300  houses,  of  which  there  were  not  fifty  under  the  value 
of  £10.  Paddington  contained  1,126  houses,  while  the  number  of  persons  rated  as  oc- 
cupiers were  no  less  than  1,329,  being  no  less  than  200  more  than  there  were  houses  in 
the  parish.  It  was  said,  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  papers  were  wrong.  If 
so,  he  would  reply  that  ministers  had  no  right  to  call  upon  them  to  legislate  upon  papers 
confessedly  erroneous.  St.  Pancras  exhibited  the  same  result.  It  contained,  by 
the  return,  8,424  houses.  The  houses  rated  below  £10,  but  which,  being  worih 
more,  conferred  a  riglit  of  voting,  amounted  to  504,  while  the  actual  rate-payers 
amounted  to  7,998;  thus  giving  to  8,424  houses  no  less  than  8,5C2  voters.     Did  not 
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this  prove  that  they  were  giving  a  more  extensive  right  of  voting  than  if  they  had 
at  once  extended  the  franchise  to  every  householder?  He  woiild  ask  the  supporters 
of  the  bill,  if  they  were  sure  that  they  could,  by  means  of  it,  rally  round  them  the 
middle  classes  of  the  metropolis,  and  not  the  numbers,  as  he  would  call  them,  in 
contradistinction  to  its  wealth  and  respectability?  Ho  thought  it  was  wrong  to 
give  so  many  as  twenty-two  members  to  the  metropolis;  but,  if  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  do  so,  he  still  called  upon  them  to  consider  well  before  they  determined 
upon  the  class  of  persons  they  should  select  as  a  constituency.  He  called  upon  them 
not  to  select  persons  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  whose  landlords  they 
compelled  to  compound  for  the  rates  of  the  houses,  occupied  by  such  persons,  on 
account  of  their  property.  These  were  matters  of  great  importance ;  for,  if  the 
House  should  come  to  an  unwse  decision  upon  them,  the  step  would  be  irrevocable. 
Should  this  measure  pass,  there  would  come  hereafter  such  a  pressure  upon  their 
doors  as  no  internal  strength  could  resist.  Should  they  on  this  occasion  act  un- 
wisely in  their  decision,  did  they  imagine  that  they  could  retrace  their  steps?  The 
difficulty  of  retreating  would  be  tenfold  greater  than  that  of  pausing,  and  anxiously 
considering  before  they  granted  such  a  franchise;  a  franchise,  in  his  opinion,  little 
qualified  to  ensure  the  representation  of  that  which  ought  to  be  represented — the  pro- 
perty, the  intelligence,  the  commerce,  the  honour,  and  the  character,  of  this  great  city. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant,  in  explanation,  said,  that  he  had  contended  that  it  was  usual 
for  the  metropolis  to  have  greater  influence  than  other  places;  but  he  considered  that 
the  metropolitan  districts  would  be  in  the  condition  of  so  many  separate  towns  sending 
representatives  to  parliament.  The  argument  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
answered,  was  his  ow^n,  and  not  one  that  he  (Mr.  Grant)  had  used. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were;  Ayes,  316;  Noes,  236;  majority,  80.  The 
district  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  accordingly  placed  in  schedule  0. 

March  2,  1832. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  speech  made  up  of  statistics,  pointed  out  several  inac- 
curacies in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  of  Febniary  28,  and  contended  that  the  right 
hon.  baronet's  statement  must  have  been  founded  on  the  census  of  1821  instead  of 
that  of  1831. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  was  obliged  to  the  noble  lord  for  the  courtesy  with 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  set  him  right  as  to  the  error  which  he  supposed  him  to 
have  committed.  He  begged,  however,  that  hon.  members  would  recollect,  that  the 
discussion  which  the  noble  lord  had  just  re-opened  was  not  a  discussion  of  his  (Sir  II. 
Peel's)  seeking,  but  of  the  noble  lord's.  He  wished  that  he  could  impress  upon  the 
House  the  same  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  question  which  he  felt  himself,  and 
thereby  establish  the  necessity  of  giving  further  time  for  the  consideration  of  the 
character  of  the  new  constituency  which  the  Reform  Bill  would  create  in  the  metro- 
polis. In  the  calculations  which  he  had  made,  he  bad  always  referred  to  the  latest 
documents  on  the  table,  and  the  latest  document  which  he  could  find  relative  to  the 
number  of  houses  was  the  census  of  1821.  The  House  must  be  aware,  that  the 
number  of  families  was  larger  than  the  number  of  houses  in  the  metropolis.  In  the 
Tower  division,  for  instance,  there  were  47,176  houses,  and  69,337  families;  and  in 
Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  2,300  houses,  and  4,752  families.  As  this  bill  permitted 
two  or  more  occupiers  to  vote  for  the  same  house,  provided  they  each  paid  a  £10 
rent,  it  was  clear  that,  as  there  was  a  large  exce?s  in  the  number  of  families  above 
the  number  of  houses,  there  might  also  be  a  large  excess  in  the  number  of  voters 
above  the  number  of  houses  in  each  parish.  He  would  exempUfy  his  meaning,  by 
referring  to  the  parish  of  Mile-end,  Old-town.  He  did  not  know  what  number  of 
houses  that  parish  contained  by  the  census  of  1831,  but,  by  the  census  of  1821, 
it  contained  4,284.  According  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  how  many 
voters  were  there  in  that  parish?  There  were  3,017  occupiers  of  houses  rated 
above  £10;  there  were  119  occupiers  rated  above  £10  excused  payment  of 
taxes;  there  were  fifty-two  compounded  for  above  £10, — making  a  total  of  3,188 
occupiers  above  £10.  But,  if  the  noble  lord  would  only  take  the  trouble  of  looking 
at  the  last  column,  he  would  see  that  the  number  of  houses  rated  under  £10,  but 
worth  more,  was  2,307 ;  and  observe,  that  by  this  bill  it  was  the  real  value  of  the 
house,  and  not  the  rate,  which  established  the  right  of  voting.  In  this  parish,  then, 
79-- Vol.  II. 
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of  Mile-en(l,  there  were  2,307  houses  rated  under  £10,  but  worth  more;  but  the 
(ccupiersot"  these  houses  would  be  entitled  to  vote,  because  their  real  value  was  above 
£10.  Add,  then,  to  the  3,188  occupiers  of  houses  rated  above  £10,  the  2,307 
occupiers  of  houses  worth  £10  a-year,  and  you  would  have  5,485  voters  in  that  single 
parish,  and  yet,  by  the  census  of  1821,  that  parish  did  not  contain  more  than  4,284 
houses.  By  a  statement  in  page  18  of  the  census  it  appeared,  that  the  total  number 
of  houses  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  i;i  1S31,  was  13,673.  But  the  House  was  not 
about  to  take  the  whole  parish  of  St.  Pancras  into  the  Marjdebone  borough,  for  the 
northern  part  of  it  was  more  of  a  rural  than  a  town  characLer.  The  commissioners 
ha«l,  therefore,  recommen'Jed  that  the  Regent's  Canal  should  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  borough  in  that  direction,  especially  as  there  were  no  legal  boundaries 
of  which  they  could  avail  themselves,  and  the  Canal  formed  a  very  eligible  artificial 
one.  The  total  number  of  houses  in  the  whole  paxish,  as  he  had  before  stated,  was 
13,tJ73.  How  many  were  excluded  by  this  artificial  division  he  could  not  fell. 
There  were,  however,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  south  of  the  Regent's  Canal, 
7,998  occupiers  of  houses  rated  above  ^10;  1,021  occupiers  excused  pajmnent  of  taxes; 
124  rated  as  landlords,  and  465  houses  compounded  for.  Besides  these,  there  were 
504  houses  rated  under  „£10,  but  worth  more.  Add  these  together,  and  you  will  find 
that  you  have  10,122  voters  in  this  part  of  the  parish  alone.  So  far  was  the  noble 
lord  from  having  removed  the  impression  which  these  calculations  had  made  upon 
his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  mind,  by  the  speech  which  he  had  just  delivered,  that  it  had 
actually  increased  the  anxiety  and  apprehension  with  which  he  had  previously  con- 
templated the  numerous  constituency  established  by  this  bill  in  the  metropolitan 
districts.  But,  he  begged  to  ask,  did  the  House  know  what  the  right  of  voting  would 
be  in  the  metropolitan  districts  ?  The  substance  of  the  enactments  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
stripped  of  technicalities,  was  as  follows: — In  every  borough,  every  male  person 
occupying  as  owner  or  tenant  any  house  or  shop,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less 
than  £10,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  if  duly  registered.  But  no  person  shall  be 
registered  in  any  future  year,  unless  he  shall  have  occupied  the  premises  one  year 
before  the  last  day  of  July,  nor  unless  he  shall  have  been  rated  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  during  his  occupation  ;  nor  unless  he  shall  have  paid,  before  the  20th  of  July, 
all  the  poor-rates  and  assessed  taxes  which  shall  have  become  payable  from  him 
previously  to  the  6th  of  April.  Joint  occupiers  may  vote,  if,  where  there  are  three 
occupiers,  the  yearly  value  of  the  house  is  £30.  Ever}'  occupier  may  claim  to  be 
rated  whether  the  landlord  be  liable  to  be  rated  or  not,  and  upon  paying  the  amount 
then  due  of  the  rates,  if  any  be  due,  his  name  sludl  be  put  upon  the  rate.  If  the 
landlord  is  liable  to  the  rate,  and  if  the  tenant,  after  claiming  to  be  rated,  shall  make 
default,  the  payment  of  the  rate  by  the  landlord  shall  still  remain  due.  Here  he 
would  pause,  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  dilferent  manner  in 
which  the  occupiers  of  £10  houses  were  treated  by  this  bill  and  by  the  general  law 
of  the  laud.  The  general  law  of  the  land  looked  upon  their  solvency  with  a  suspicious 
eye,  for  it  held  the  landlords  of  all  such  tenements  responsible  for  the  rates  and 
taxes  accruing  for  them ;  and  in  the  metropolis,  the  rates  of  such  tenements  were 
generally  compounded  for  by  their  owners  with  the  parish;  and  yet  it  was  to  persons 
placed  thus  pointedly  under  suspicion  by  the  law,  that  this  bill  was  going  to  entrust 
the  elective  franchise.  But,  to  proceed.  The  voter  must  occupy  premises  within  the 
parish  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  tlO;  and  it  was  further  provided, 
that  the  premises  must  be  rated  for  the  payment  of  the  poor's-rate  during  the  period 
of  his  occupation.  In  this  respect  the  29th  clause  of  the  bill  was  most  material, 
fiom  the  provisions  of  which  he  supposed,  that  v/hether  the  landlord  of  the  premises 
be  liable  to  be  rated  or  not,  the  occupier  might  claim  to  be  rated,  and  on  the  tender 
of  the  amount  dtie  up  to  the  6th  of  April,  might  have  a  claim  and  be  entitled  to  vote. 
The  clause  did  not  say  one  word  as  to  the  rate  which  had  been  actually  paid  by  either 
the  tenant  or  the  landlord.  lie  called  upon  the  noble  lord  opi^osite  to  consult  some 
of  the  local  Acts,  and  compare  their  provisions  with  regard  to  the  regulations  and 
qualifications  for  the  right  to  vote  on  parochial  concerns,  and  for  the  election  of 
vestries.  He  would  refer  the  noble  lord  in  particular  to  the  Act  which  regulated 
parochial  elections  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  and  compare  in  that  Act  the  right  of 
voting  for  parochial  officers,  compared  with  the  right  provided  by  this  bill  in  voting 
on  the  choice  of  members  of  parliament.     By  the  Act  to  which  he  had  referred  the 
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House,  no  man  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  was  entitled  to  vote  for  vestrymen,  who 
occupied  any  house,  shop,  or  premises,  and  was  rated  at  less  than  £25  per  annum, 
and  none  had  a  right  to  vote  if  the  rates  had  been  compounded.  On  the  contrary, 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  present  bill  enacted,  that  they  might  compound  for 
the  rates  either  by  themselves  or  their  landlords,  and  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  member 
to  serve  in  parliament,  on  a  qualification,  not  of  ,£'25,  but  of  ,£10.  The  Act  which 
regulated  the  election  of  vestries  in  St.  Giles's,  and  which  probably  was  founded  on 
accurate  local  knowledge,  studiously  excluded  from  the  right  of  voting  all  persons 
whose  solvency  was  at  all  doubtful.  The  right  to  vote  in  parish  affairs  was  denied 
to  those  who  paid  their  rents  more  frequently  than  quarterly ;  but,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  present  bill,  if  the  occupier  was  a  weekly  tenant,  and  if  his  landlord  had  com- 
pounded for  the  rates,  he  had  only  to  tender  the  rates  due  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  he 
would  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  member  to  serve  in  parliament.  These  facts  were  estab- 
lished by  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  every  line  of  which  v/as  important.  The 
commissioners  in  their  report  said,  that  the  landlord  of  property  below  a  certain  value 
compounded  with  the  parochial  authorities  for  the  several  rates  to  which  his  property 
might  be  liable,  the  parish  consenting  to  receive  a  sum  considerably  less  than  that  which 
could  otherwise  legally  be  levied  on  the  same  property.  It  was  thus  manifest,  that  the 
amount  of  rate  was  a  most  uncertain  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  votes.  The 
commissioners  went  on  to  state,  that  the  composition  so  made  might  bear  to  the  real 
value  of  the  property  compounded  for,  a  proportion  varying  from  one-half  to  four- 
fifths  ;  so  that  it  appeared  a  house  might  be  compounded  for  at  the  rate  of  £5,  and 
would  still  entitle  the  occupier  to  vote,  being  really  of  the  value  of  ^'10.  When  he 
saw  that,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  many  persons  occupying  the  same  premises 
might  be  entitled  to  vote,  he  could  not  feel  surprised  that  the  number  of  voters  should 
exceed  the  number  of  houses.  He  could  not  think  such  a  system  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  districts  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  country, — a  system  which  established 
qualifications  to  vote  for  a  member  to  represent  the  inhabitants,  which  very  qualifica- 
tions had  been  rejected  with  scorn  by  the  pai'ishes  themselves  in  regard  to  their 
parochial  affairs.  He  was  borne  out  in  his  statement  by  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  government  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill — a  document  which 
the  more  he  considered,  the  more  was  he  convinced  that  it  was  proposed  to  commit 
an  important  trust  into  the  hands  of  those  in  whom  it  could  not  safely  be  reposed; 
and  he  felt  satisfied  that,  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  about  to  give  to  one 
constituency  twenty  members,  they  ought  to  consider  well  the  qualification  of  that 
constituency.  That  the  noble  lord  had  convicted  him  of  any  misunderstanding  or 
misrepresentation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  constituency,  he  begged  most  decidedly  and 
firmly  to  deny. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee;  and  several  clauses  were  agreed  to. 

March  5,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House  went  into  committee  upon  the 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

On  the  question  that  Gateshead,  Durham,  stand  part  of  schedule  D, — 

Colonel  Wood  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  "  Gateshead,  Durham,  be  struck 
out  of  schedule  D,  and  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Glamorganshire,  be  inserted  in  its  stead." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  was  always  happy  to 
be  invited  to  the  field  of  argument  by  the  noble  lord,  though  he  must  say,  that  the 
noble  lord's  present  answer  to  an  argument  of  his  made  last  session  was  somewhat 
tardy,  and  not  quite  appropriate  to  the  question  before  the  committee.  He  was 
anxious  to  bring  the  question  at  issue  within  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  confine  himSelf  to  but  one  test  of  the  solidity  of  the  noble  lord's 
reasoning,  on  which  he  preferred  giving  a  member  to  Gateshead  instead  of  Merthyr- 
Tydvil.  He  would  take  as  his  test  the  town  of  Toxteth-park,  and  he  believed  he  should 
be  able  to  show  the  noble  lord,  that,  according  to  his  own  argument,  and  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  bill,  Toxteth-park  was  better  entitled  to  a  reember  than 
Gateshead.  He  would  first  take  the  relative  amount  of  population  in  the  two  counties 
in  which  those  places  were  respectively  situate — Lancashire  and  Durham.  The 
county  of  Durham,  with  a  population  of  253,000,  had  four  members,  and  the  county 
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of  Lancaster,  with  a  population  of  1,335,000,  was  to  have  only  four  members. 
Why,  even  throwing'  away  the  million,  still  Lancashire  was  not  so  fully  represented 
as  Durham,  for  it  would  then  have  80,000  people  more  than  Durham;  and,  if  any 
argument  could  he  drawn  in  favour  of  the  representation  of  one  town  in  preference 
to  another,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  county  representation,  the  argument  was 
clearly  in  favour  of  Toxteth-park.  But,  to  consider  the  question  with  reference  to 
the  relative  importance  and  claims  of  the  two  places  themselves,  the  hon.  member 
for  Liverpool  had,  in  a  former  discussion,  stated,  that  the  people  of  Toxteth-park 
were  not  at  all  anxious  to  have  a  separate  representative,  or  to  be  severed  from  poli- 
tical connexion  Avith  the  town  of  Liverpool.  Now,  he  held  in  his  hand  the  copy  of 
a  letter,  addressed  to  the  secretary  for  the  Home  department  by  the  chairman  of  a 
public  meeting  held  at  Toxteth-park,  in  which  an  urgent  claim  was  preferred  for 
one  member  in  the  distribution  of  the  representation.  Having  said  so  much  with 
respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Toxteth-park,  he  was  also  enabled  to  add,  that 
they  were  not  in  the  same  parish  with  Liverpool,  and  tliat  the  magistrates  of  Liver- 
pool exercised  no  jurisdiction  in  any  part  of  the  town.  He  had  thus  disposed  of  the 
three  objections  mainly  relied  on,  namely,  the  absence  of  any  wish  on  the  part  of 
Toxteth-park,  and  the  two  allegations — first,  of  its  being  a  part  of  the  parish  of 
Liverpool — and,  secondlj',  of  its  he'mg  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Liver- 
pool magistrates.  He  would  now  proceed  to  consider  the  comparative  claims  ot 
Toxteth-park  and  Gateshead,  premising  that  Liverpool,  with  which  it  was  proposed 
to  leave  Toxteth-park  connected,  had  only  two  members  for  165,000  persons,  while 
Newcastle,  from  which  they  wished  to  separate  Gateshead,  had  two  members  for 
42,000.  What,  in  the  first  place,  was  the  relative  value  of  property  in  Gateshead 
and  Newcastle?  By  the  returns  of  1815,  the  Annual  value  of  the  real  property  of 
Gateshead  was  .£25,000  per  annum;  of  Toxteth-park,  in  the  same  year,  it  was 
£27,000.  The  returns  of  last  year,  however,  from  Toxteth-park  showed  the  enormous 
increase  from  that  sum  to  £94,000.  The  population  of  Gateshead  was  15,177;  that 
of  Toxteth-park,  24,000.  But  then  it  was  said,  that  the  progress  which  population 
and  wealth  were  making,  were  most  important  elements  in  considering  to  what  new 
places  members  should  be  given.  That  was  true;  but  the  more  important  were  those 
elements,  the  more  favourable  did  the  case  become  for  Toxteth-park ;  for,  if  ever 
there  was  a  place  in  which  population  and  wealth  were  increasing  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  that  place  was  Toxteth-park.  According  to  the  population  returns,  the 
people'of  Gateshead  amounted,  in  1801,  to  8,600;  in  1811,  to  8,752;  in  1821,  to 
11.800;  in  1831,  to  15,177.  The  progress  in  Toxteth-park  was  as  follows:  in  1801, 
2,069;  inlSll, 5,864;  in  1821,  12,829;  in  1831,  24,000;  thusdoublingitself  with  giant 
strides  in  every  succeeding  return.  It  had,  at  the  present  time,  2,617  houses  of  £10 
a  year  value,  and  upwards.  He  could  add  but  little  to  a  statement  of  this  kind  in 
the  way  of  argument.  It  was,  he  thought,  most  important,  that,  in  distributing  the 
representation,  they  should  draw  a  distincti.nn  between  places  which  were  nearly 
stationary,  or  increasing  slowly,  and  those  which  were  increasing  with  the  rapidity  of 
Toxteth-jDark.  He  had  shown  that  that  place  was  not  a  ])art  of  Liverpool,  and  he 
believed  its  interests  to  be  at  least  as  distinct  from  those  of  Liverpool  as  were  the 
interests  of  Gateshead  from  those  of  Newcastle.  He  must  therefore  contend,  that, 
if  there  was  any  truth  in  figures,  or  if  any  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  plairj 
statements  of  facts,  Toxteth-park  was  entitled  to  a  member  in  ])reference  to  Gateshead 

The  committee  divided  on  the  original  question,  Ayes,214;  Noes,  167;  niajority,47. 

Gateshead  was  ordered  to  stand  part  of  schedule  D. 


EXPEDITION  OF  TEE  FRENCH  TO  ITALY. 

March  7,  1832. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  begged  to  ask  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Foreign 
Depar(n,ent,  whether,  after  the  destination  of  the  French  troops  was  known,  any 
communication  passed  between  the  government  of  France  and  our  government  on 
the  subject?  whether  the  French  troops  landed  at  Ancona  with  the  sanction  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty?  and — what  he  conceived  of  greater  in;portance — whether  the 
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sovereign  of  the  Papal  states  acquiesced  in  the  plan  of  landing  a  band  of  French 
troops  in  the  Papal  territories  ? 

Viscount  Palmerston  vras  of  opinion  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  duty, 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  baronet;  but  it  might  be  satisfactory  that  he  should 
state  that,  so  far  as  his  Majesty's  government  were  informed,  he  saw  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  advance  of  the  Austrian  and 
French  troops  into  the  Papal  territories  might  not  be  adjusted,  without  any  interrup- 
tion of  tlie  peace  of  Europe. 

SiK  Robert  Feel. — When  my  noble  friend  distinct!}'  states,' that  his  public  duty 
prevents  him  from  answering  the  questions  put  by  my  hon.  friend  near  me,  I  am 
very  unwiUing  to  press  for  any  premature  declarations;  but  in  the  present  state  of 
our  information,  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  view  the  proceedings  taken  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government — I  will  not  say,  without  suspicion,  but  certainly  with- 
out very  great  anxiety  and  apprehension.  I  do  not  prefer  any  charge  against  the 
French  government,  because  I  have  no  materials  on  which  I  could  found  any 
charge;  and  because,  although  I  would  never  consent  to  sacrifice  the  honour  or  the 
permanent  interest  of  this  country  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  tiie  French 
government,  yet  my  noble  friend  himself  cannot  have  a  more  sincere  desire  than  I 
have,  that  that  good  understanding  should  not  be  interrupted.  But,  entertaining 
this  feeling,  I  do  not  think  it  right  that  we  should  be  withheld  from  doing  our  duty, 
as  members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  by  any  fear  of  offending  the  French 
government.  In  the  observations  which  I  am  about  to  make,  I  beg  to  state  dis- 
tinctly, that  I  do  not  take  part  with  the  French  or  the  Austrian  governments;  but 
if  it  appears,  according  to  the  statements  which  have  been  made,  that  a  French 
corps,  without  any  intimation  having  been  made  to  other  governments,  has  taken 
forcible  possession  of  a  part  of  the  Papal  territories,  that  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
and  most  fearful  imporcance,  considered,  not  only  as  to  its  immediate  and  probable 
consequences,  but  as  (o  the  precedent  which  it  affords,  if  the  fact  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  If  it  shall  appear,  too,  that  this  act  of  the  French  government 
was  only  intended  to  conciliate  a  party  in  France  anxious  for  the  delusions  of 
niilitary  glory,  all  rny  apprehensions  as  to  the  danger  of  the  precedent  will  be  more 
strongly  confirmed.  In  the  last  year  the  French  government  sent  a  large  army  into 
iJelgium,  without  having  previously  obtained  the  consent  of  the  AUies.  France 
has  also  taken  possession  of  a  large  territory  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. French  troops  occupy  a  part  of  G-reece  (and  I  do  not  say  that  this  occupa- 
tion would  afford  any  ground  for  observation  if  ii  stood  alone)  ;  and,  lastly,  we  see  a 
detachment  of  French  troops  now  taking  possession  of  the  I'apal  territory.  I  do 
not  say  that  these  acts  of  interference  are  not  sejiarately  justifiable;  but  when  we  see 
a  continuance  and  combination  of  these  acts — of  acts  done  without  the  union  of  the 
other  allied  powers — I  say  it  gives  me  great  apprehensions  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  of  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  Europe  so 
much  depends.  I  refrain  from  saying  more,  because  my  noble  friend  has  stated,  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  discussion  of  those  topics.  Balancing  the  incon- 
venience of  putting  some  questions  on  the  subject  against  the  advantage,  I  own  I  do 
see  much  greater  advantage  in  putting  the  questions,  than  in  letting  itbe  supposed  that 
such  a  subject  has  been  passed  by  in  total  apathy  by  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

Viscount  Palmerston  having  explained, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  answer  such  statements  as  thosejust 
made  by  his  noble  friend,  without  some  previous  consideration.  With  regard  to  the 
French  expedition  to  Algiers,  however,  he  believed  he  might  draw  upon  his  recol- 
lection to  state,  that  the  assurances  then  made  by  France  were,  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  expedition  proving  successful,  she  would  seek  to  derive  no  benefit  from  that 
success,  but  would  call  in  the  other  powers,  to  determine  upon  what  permanent 
footing  the  state  of  Algiers  should  be  placed.  The  understanding,  no  doubt,  miglit 
have  been  satisfactory,  but  the  question  was,  whether  it  had  been  fulfilled?  With 
respect  to  Greece,  he  had  already  distinctly  stated,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  from 
that  single  case,  to  found  any  suspicion  against  France;  yet  still  the  occupation  of 
Greece,  and  the  retention  of  a  strong  post  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  examples 
which  no  one  could  say  might  not  be  dangerous  if  followed  in  other  places;  and  he 
owned  they  afforded  aidditional  reason,  in  his  mind,  for  viewing  with  some  degree  of 
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jealousy  the  descent  now  made  on  the  papal  territory.  With  respect  to  Belgium,  be 
euuld  not  agree  with  his  noble  friend,  that  the  e\il  had  terminated  when  the  French 
troops  evacuated  that  country.  The  evil  was  in  the  example  of  a  great  j'ower  occu- 
pying part  of  an  independent  state,  without  being  able  to  assign  any  satisfactory  rea- 
son, nor  having  previously  communicated  with  her  allies. 
The  subject  then  dropped. 


MUNICIPAL  POLICE. 

March  7,  1832. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  should  now  put  a  question  to  the  noble  lord  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  on  a  subject  connected  with  domestic  policy,  to  which 
he  hoped  for  a  more  satisfactory  reply  than  that  given  by  his  noble  friend  (Lord 
Palmerston)  to  the  questions  put  to  him  respecting  foreign  policy.  It  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  on  the  6th  of  December  last,  in  consequence  of 
an  address  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  in  which  the  House  unanimously 
concurred,  the  House  assured  his  Majesty  that,  in  obedience  to  the  recommendation 
contained  in  his  most  gracious  speech,  they  v/ould  take  into  consideration  some 
measure  for  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  police  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  with  the  view  to  the  better  maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  This  address 
having  been  presented  to  his  Majesty  early  in  the  month  of  December,  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  his  Majesty  should  now  begin  to  enquire  why  parlia- 
ment did  not  proceed  to  fulfil  its  promise.  Without  pressing  that  topic,  however, 
he  hoped  he  should  not  be  considered  premature  if,  after  three  months  had  passed, 
he  enquired  of  the  noble  lord  whether  any  measure  was  about  to  be  broug-ht  for- 
ward ?  There  was  no  part  of  his  Majesty's  speech  of  which  he  so  much  approved 
as  the  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  municipal  police — if  by  municipal  was 
meant  the  police  of  large  towns.  It  was  a  most  important  subject,  and  one  which 
called  for  all  the  energy  and  attention  of  government ;  for,  if  it  should  be  left  to  the 
local  interests  in  the  different  towns,  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
intentions  of  government  would  be  wholly  defeated.  He  begged,  therefore,  to  ask 
the  noble  lord,  whether  his  JVIajesty's  ministers  had  made  up  their  mind  as  to  the 
course  they  should  pursue  on  this  subject?  whether  they  had  made  up  their  mind 
to  introduce  any  measure  for  the  establishment  of  the  police;  or  whether  they  found 
the  difficulties  arising  from  local  circumstances  so  great,  that  they  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  to  submit  the  question,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  committee? 

Lord  Althorp  entirely  concurred  with  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  this  subject 
was  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  had  been  for  somo  time  under  the  consider- 
ation of  government,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment to  introduce  a  measure  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  police. 
He  was  not  able  to  state,  however,  that  the  measure  was  yet  in  so  perfect  a  form 
tiiat  it  could  be  produced. 


TITHES  (IRELAND^. 
Maecu  8,  1832 

Mr.  Stanley  moved,  "  That  the  House  do  resoive  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  and  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  cliiiir." 

The  question  having  been  put, — 

Mr.  Brownlow  concluded  a  long  speech  by  moving  as  an  amendment,  "  That 
with  a  view  to  a  full  enquiry  into  the  whole  question  of  tithes,  and  to  the  just 
appropriation  of  church  property,  the  debate  be  adjourned  till  the  whole  of  the 
enquiry  be  concluded  by  the  tithe  committee,  and  the  evidence  and  the  report  be 
both  laid  before  the  House." 

The  amendment  having  been  seconded, — 

Sia  RoBEKT  Peel  suggested  that  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  separating 
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their  views  as  to  the  order  of  proceeding,  and  as  to  the  discussion  of  the  principifs 
of  the  proposition  to  l^e  submitted  by  the  governtiient.  There  w.is  at  present  a 
mixed  discussion  of  two  questions,  and,  till  they  were  separated,  they  could  reach  no 
satisfactory  conclusion,  The-hon.  gentleman  who  moved  the  amendment,  thought 
it  would  be  better  if  his  Majesty's  government  M'ould  come  forward  with  a  distinct 
proposition.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment were  enabled  to  state  its  proposition  iu  committee,  and  for  the  House  to  dis- 
pose of  it  on  its  own  merit,  and  avoid  all  discussion  as  to  the  form  of  proceedings. 
The  question  was,  what  course  was  most  conformable  to  the  usage  and  practice  of 
the  House;  and,  in  offering  his  opinion  on  that,  he  gave  no  opinion  on  the  merit  of 
the  propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee.  Reserving  his  opinion  on  theiu 
till  the  proper  time  came  when  they  were  proposed  by  the  government,  he  must  s;iy, 
that  the  course  proposed  by  the  government  was  most  conformable  to  the  usages 
of  the  House.  It  was  supposed  that  one  part  of  these  propositions  was  to  vote 
money  for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  If  that  were  the  case — as  it  was  impossible 
that  his  Majesty's  government  could  make  any  proposition  of  that  kind  except  in 
committee — it  surely  would  be  inconvenient  to  discuss  one  part  of  the  proposition 
in  committee,  and  the  other  part  while  the  tSpeaker  was  in  the  chair.  There  was 
also  a  standing  order  of  the  House — an  order  to  provide  a  security  against  any  sudden 
change  in  the  religious  establishments  of  the  country,  that  no  business  relating  to 
religion,  or  to  the  laws  concerning  religion,  should  ever  be  brought  before  the 
House  till  after  it  had  been  considered  in  committee  and  agreed  to.  He  did  not  say, 
that  the  propositions  of  the  government  related  precisely  to  religion,  yet  they  were 
so  connected  with  it,  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  it  ought  not  first  to  be  con- 
sidered in  committee.  Besides,  going  into  committee  was  an  additional  security 
against  surprise.  By  assenting  to  the  Speaker  leaving  the  chair,  hon.  members 
pledged  themselves  to  nothing;  and  though  the  resolutions  might  be  approved  of  in 
committee,  the  House  might  reject  them  on  bringing  up  the  report.  It  afforded, 
therefore,  an  additional  opportunity  for  discussion,  and  he  considered  that  both 
friends  and  foes  might  concur  in  the  course  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
Going  into  committee  was  but  a  preliminary  step  ;  and  only  secured  against  pre- 
cipitate discussion. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  debate, — 

Mr.  Jephson  asked  the  right  hon.  secretary,  whether  he  would  go  into  committee, 
pro  forma  ? 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  he  wovdd  not  even  go  so  far  to-night;  but  would,  on 
carrying  his  motion,  not  move  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair,  but  postpone  the 
committee  to  a  future  night. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Brownlow's  amendment:  Ayes,  31  ;  Noes,  314 — 
majority,  283. 

Question  put  on  the  original  motion,  and  committee  postponed  till  Monday. 


WEST  INDIA  COLONIES. 
Makch  9,  1832. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  rose  to  ask  his  Majesty's  Government  whether  any 
despatches  had  been  received  from  the  West  Indies,  and  whether  their  contents  were 
calculated  to  allay  the  extreme  anxiety  created  by  the  intelligence  received  through 
other  channels  with  regard  to  the  Islands  of  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  St.  Lucia? 

Lord  Howick  said  that  despatches  had  been  received  that  morning  at  the  Colonial 
Office.  The  intelligence  from  Jamaica  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory;  with  respect 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies  to  which  the  noble  marquis  had  alluded,  he  was 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  state  of  those  colonies  of  a  nature  to  ex- 
cite the  slightest  uneasiness. 

A  rather  warm  discussion  having  ensued, — 

Sir  Robert  Peei,  said,  no  one  could  feel  astonishment  that  the  remarks  of  the 
no(ble  lord,  the  under  secretary  for  the  colonies,  should  excite  comment.  He,  how- 
ever, would  abstain  from  entering  into  any  consideration  of  the  order  in  council  to 
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•which  reference  had  been  made.  He  must  observe,  however,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  had  protested  not  only  against  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  tho_ 
government,  but  also  against  the  tone  and  temper  in  which  that  mode  was  put  in 
action.  Ue  well  recollected  the  expressions  which  had  been  used  by  a  gentleman 
of  a  liigh  and  honourable  character,  and  who  held  an  important  judicial  situation 
under  the  government.  That  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  he  was 
autliorized  by  the  free  people  of  colour  in  Jamaica,  to  say  that  they  were  ready  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  their  property  in  their  slaves.  [Dr.  Lushington  expressed  his  dissent.] — 
Such  was  his  recollection,  and  although  he  might  be  mistaken,  nothing  short  of  the 
explicit  contradiction  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself  would  lead  him  to 
that  belief.  There  was  also  another  statement  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman which  likewise  impressed  itself  on  his  mind  at  the  time^  and  it  was  to  tills 
effect — that  if  the  white  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  breathed  a  word  of  sedition  against 
the  government,  he  would  undertake  to  say,  that  the  free  people  of  colour  vi'ould  b© 
ready  to  rise  and  to  support  the  government.  Such  were  the  sentiments  propagated 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  he  lamented  at  the  time  to  hear  them,  be- 
cause they  were  calculated  to  defeat  and  not  to  forward  the  object  which  the  House 
had  in  view.  He  lamented  also  the  language  which  had  been  used  on  the  same 
occasion  by  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Howick).  Inexperienced  as  the  noble  lord  was, 
he  thought  he  would  have  acted  only  with  becoming  modesty  and  caution  if  he  had 
taken  a  course  far  less  positive  and  obnoxious.  It  was  not  only  arbitrary  but  pre- 
posterous to  say  to  a  colony  with  a  legislative  assembly,  you  shall  adopt  an  order  in 
council,  without  the  slightest  alteration,  as  your  law;  that  order  in  council  being 
only  in  a  state  of  preparation  when  that  unmeasured  declaration  was  made.  At  the 
time  of  that  proceeding  he  stated  he  could  not  defend  the  conduct  of  the  colonies. 
He  thought  the  colonies  tardy  in  adopting  necessary  and  salutary  regulations;  but 
he  also  thought  the  means  taken  to  compel  lliem  to  adopt  those  regulations  most 
unwise  and  most  unjust.  He  well  recollected  it  had  been  said,  that  all  appeals  had 
been  made  to  the  colonists  v/hich  humanity  could  dictate,  but  that  their  avarice  had 
overcome  them.  The  course  taken  by  the  government,  and  those  who  supported  its 
conduct,  had  excited  stronger  passions  than  even  that  of  avarice.  They  had  excited 
the  passions  of  horror,  pride,  and  jealousy.  Whatever  the  noble  lord  and  the  govern- 
ment might  think,  those  passions  would  be  found  too  strong  for  control.  Such  was 
his  recollection  of  what  had  transpired,  and  such  his  opiuions  respecting  it,  though 
he  hoped  that  his  anticipations  would  not  be  realized. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Lushington, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  even  the  language  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
should  not  lead  him  into  a  discussion  upon  slavery.  He  was  only  anxious  to  prevent 
it  from  being  supposed  that  he  had  uttered  one  syllable  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
coloured  population  of  Jamaica,  or  of  any  of  our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
March  9,  1832. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for 
England. 

On  the  question  that  Whitby  stand  part  of  schedule  D, — 

Sir  Robert  Pkel,  rising  after  Lord  John  Russell,  said,  he  quite  despaired  of  do- 
ing any  thing  with  Whitby;  the  case  was  so  very  bad  a  one,  and,  judging  from  the 
past,  the  worse  the  case — the  larger  the  majority  in  its  sui)port.  He  should  imagine 
that  the  noble  lord  opposite  would  admit,  that,  even  if  he  were  successful  in  negativ- 
ing the  charge  of  undue  partiality  towards  local  interests,  his  success  in  refuting  that 
cliarge  would  not  be  conclusive  as  to  the  propriety  of  selecting  this  place.  During 
the  course  of  these  lengthened  discussions,  no  one  had  abstained  more  than  he  had 
from  making  accusations  of  partiality  against  his  Majesty's  ministers.  He  wished  to 
argue  on  the  reason  of  each  case,  on  that  which  was  evident  and  notorious  to  all. 
because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  dive  into  the  secret  motives  of  the  government. 
Rut  he  must  contend,  that  his  Majesty's  government,  when  they  were  establishing 
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an  entirely  new  franchise,  were  under  a  positive  obligation  to  put  the  House  in 
possession  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  selected  one  town  in  preference  to  another. 
They  had  a  great  privilege  to  bestow;  and  no  one  could  doubt  that,  where  there 
were  various  and  nicely  balanced  claims  for  that  privilege,  the  decision  upon  such 
claims  ought  to  be  carefully  and  deliberately  made,  and  upon  principles  of  impartial 
justice.  It  had  been  truly  observed,  that  this  was  a  most  important  consideration 
in  another  point  of  view.  The  noble  lord  opposite  had  told  the  House,  that  it  was 
their  wish  that  this  measure  should  be  so  far  final  as,  at  least,  not  to  be  subject  to 
continual  and  annual  change.  It  was  of  importance,  then,  that  the  parliaments 
which  succeeded  the  present  one  should  be  enabled  to  say,  "  VYc  will  resist  the  inno- 
vations which  are  now  proposed,  because,  in  the  year  1832,  an  arrangement  was 
made  which  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  they  shall  en- 
dure at  least  for  a  time."  But  if  the  decision  was  made  upon  unjust  or  erroneous 
grounds,  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  arrangement  could  endure  for  a  single 
session,  because  the  new  parliament  would  have  a  right  to  repudiate  the  decision  of 
the  present,  if  they  could  show  that  decision  to  be  contrary  to  reason  or  to  equity. 
The  noble  lord  said,  supposing  towns  had  declined  in  population,  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  important  interests  should  not  be  represented.  This  might  be  just  with 
respect  to  such  places  as  Portsmouth,  or  Plymouth,  or  Leeds.  In  an  immense  place 
which  had  contained  a  population  of  70,000,  he  would  admit  that  a  small  decrease 
in  that  amount  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be  unrepresented.  He  would  admit  to 
the  noble  lord,  that  supposing  it  had  decreased  10,000,  the  remaining  60,000  would 
be  sufBcient  to  induce  the  House  to  give  the  place  representation,  conformably  to  the 
principles  of  this  bill;  but  a  place  which  contained  no  more  than  7,000  inhabitants, 
ought  not  to  acquire  a  new  right  in  preference  to  other  places  much  more  populous 
and  floiirishing.  Would  the  noble  lord  have  the  goodness  to  look  to  the  return  of 
the  population  of  Whitby  for  the  year  1831?  The  population  of  Whitby  at  that 
period  was  7,765,  and  the  amount  of  assessed  taxes  paid  by  it,  £869.  That  was  the 
claim  the  town  of  Whitby  had  to  representation.  It  was  no  answer  to  say — "  Oh, 
I  am  going  to  include  a  great  district  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  will  swell  the 
population  up  to  10,000."  The  question  was,  what  claim  tlie  town  of  Whitby  had, 
not  the  adjoining  parish  or  district?  How  could  this  case  be  defended  on  any  one 
assignable  principle?  How  was  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  case  of  Dartmouth? 
If  it  were  really  of  consequence  to  define  the  comparative  importance  of  the  places  on 
which  disfranchisement  should  fall,  why  should  not  the  same  principle  be  applied  to 
the  places  which  were  to  be  enfranchised?  Apply  Lieut.  Drummond's  calculation 
to  towns  that  will  remain  unrepresented;  take  their  population  and  the  am.ount  of 
their  assessed  taxes,  and  many  will  be  found  with  claims  superior  to  those  of  either 
AVhitby  or  Walsall.  On  what  principle  was  Whitby  to  have  a  member?  Was 
population  the  test?  How  did  that  agree  with  Merthyr-Tydvil?  Were  the  ship- 
ping interests  the  test?  The  House  were  about  to  give  two  members  to  Liverpool, 
two  only  to  Toxteth-park  and  Liverpool  united.  "Would  any  man  deny  that  the 
shipping  interests  would  be  better  represented  by  three  men^bers  to  Liverpool,  than 
by  a  separate  one  to  Whitby?  But,  supposing  he  Avas  told,  "  We  think  it  riglit  that 
Yorkshire  should  have  another  member.  We  will  compare  the  number  of  members 
for  the  covmty  of  York  with  the  population,  and  on  this  ground  we  will  exclude 
Merthyr-Tydvil  and  Toxteth-park,  and  provide  an  additional  representative  for  York- 
shire." If  he  was  met  with  this  assertion,  he  would  ask,  why  then  was  Whitby 
chosen  in  preference  to  Doncaster?  Whitby  had  a  population  of  7,765,  and  paid 
£869  in  assessed  taxes.  Doncaster  had  10,801  inhabitants,  and  paid  £3,520  in 
assessed  taxes,  just  four  times  as  much  as  Whitby;  and  if  you  were  to  act  by  Don- 
caster as  you  did  by  Whitby,  and  incorporated  with  it  the  neighbouring  villages,  he 
would  undertake  to  make  it  ten  times  the  size  of  Whitby.  •  On  any  one  of  the  tests 
which  had  been  established,  he  could  discover  no  claim  Whitby  had  to  representation. 
But  the  House  was  told  it  had  fishing  interests.  The  fishing  interest  was  to  have  a 
member.  This  accounted  for  the  boundarj^  assigned  to  the  new  borough  of  Whitby. 
He  entreated  members  to  refer  to  the  volume  of  boundaries.  They  would  find  the 
boundary  of  the  borough  of  Whitby  a  great  curiosity;  it  included  a  large  slice  of 
the  German  ocean,  which  might  abound  with  fish,  but  could  have  no  £10  house- 
holders.    The  boundary  was  unintelligible  to  him  before,  but  the  fishing  interest 
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explained  it  all.  But  the  noble  lord  asked,  "  Why  will  you  bear  so  hard  on  this  un- 
fortunate place,  why  will  you  aggravate  its  misfortunes,  why  refuse  to  enfranchise 
it  when  it  is  suffering  under  a  decrease  of  its  trade  and  population?  W^hen  did  the 
title  of  Wliitby  to  be  thus  represented  arise?  Had  the  noble  lord  such  respect  for 
prescription  as  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Whitby  because  it  had  stood  in  this  bill  for 
some  six  months?  Was  this  the  ground  upon  which  the  House  was  asked  not  to 
bear  hard  upon  this  place  when  it  was  suffering  under  a  state  of  decay?  Why,  this 
might  be  a  good  argument  if  the  title  of  the  jdace  were  as  ancient  as  that  of  the 
noble  lord;  but  not  a  word  about  the  prescription  was  heard  in  favour  of  Dartmouth. 
The  actual  possession  of  centuries  was  disregarded  in  the  case  of  Dartmouth,  but 
Whitby,  with  its  imperfect  title  of  six  months,  must  be  protected  in  this  instance. 
There  really  never  was  a  case  so  utterly  destitute  of  any  foundation  whatever  as 
this  one  of  Whitby.  To  sue  on  behalf  of  a  place  m  forma  pauperis,  to  claim  repre- 
sentation for  it,  because  its  trade  and  assessed  taxes  had  decreased,  appeared  to  liim 
so  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  this  bill,  but  above  all,  so  well  calculated  to 
cause  an  alteration  in  the  bill  in  the  verj^  first  session  of  the  next  parliament,  that  he 
hoped  the  noble  lords  would  consent  to  select  Toxteth-park  or  Merthyr-Tydvil,  and 
allow  the  borough  of  Whitby  to  retire  with  a  good  grace,  and  with  that  general 
sympathy  which  was  due  to  its  decaying  trade  and  decreasing  population. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  Whitby  stand  part  of  schedule  D: 
Ayes,  221;  Noes,  120;  majority,  101. 


TITHES  (IRELAND). 
March  13,  1832. 


Mr.  Stanley  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  Tithes  (Ireland),  and  on  the  question  being  put  that 
the  Speaker  leave  the  Chair, 

Mr  Wallace  said  he  could  not  consent  to  the  House  going  into  a  Committee, 
until  sufficient  time  should  have  been  given  to  the  Irish  members  to  consult  their 
constituents.     He  would  divide  the  House. 

At  the  request  of  several  members,  Mr.  Wallace  consented  to  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion, and  the  House  went  into  Committee. 

Mr.  Stanley  then  rose,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  proposed 
the  following  resolutions  : — 

1st "  That  it  appears  to  this  Committee,  that,  in  several  parts  of  Ireland,   an 

orgahis'ed  and  systematic  opposition  has  been  made  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  by 
which  the  law  has  been  rendered  unavailing,  and  many  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  have  been  reduced  to  great  pecuniary  distress. 

2nd. — "  That,  in  order  to  afford  relief  to  this  distress,  it  is  expedient  that  his 
Majesty  should  be  empowered  upon  the  application  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  Ireland,  to  direct  that  there  be  issued  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  this  purpose.  That  the  sums  so 
issued  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Lord-lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  gover- 
nors of  Ireland,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  advances  propor- 
tioned to  the  incomes  of  the  incumbents  of  benefices  wherein  the  tithes  or  tithe 
composition,  lawfully  due,  may  have  been  withheld,  according  to  a  scale,  diminish- 
ing as  the  incomes  of  such  incumbents  increase. 

3rd. — "That,  for  the  more  effectual  vindication  of  the  authorit}^  of  the  law,  and 
as  a  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  sums  so  to  be  advanced,  his  Majesty  may  be 
empowered  to  levy,  imder  the  authority  of  an  Act  to  be  passed  for  this  purpose,  the 
amount  of  arrears  for  the  tithes  or  tithe  composition  of  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of 
the  year  1831,  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  the  clergy,  for  any  arrear  which 
may  be  due  for  a  longer  period;  reserving,  in  the  first  instance,  the  amount  of  such 
advances,  and  paying  over  the  remaining  balance  to  the  legal  claimants." 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said :  Sir,  I  am  desirous,  before  this  discussion  terminates,  of 
explaining  the  course  which  it  is  my  intention  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  rosolu- 
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tions  which  have  be^n  moved  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ;  and  although  it  is  the 
usual  practice  for  persons  addressing  this  House  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the 
subject  on  which  they  are  about  to  speak,  yet  I  think  I  can  truly  state,  without  any 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  parliamentary  experience  of  twenty 
years,  I  never  recollect  a  discussion,  the  issue  of  which  was  of  more  importance  to 
the  foundations  of  government,  and  to  the  security  of  the  institutionsof  this  country, 
than  must  be  the  issue  of  the  discussion  before  the  House.  I  consider,  Sir, 
that  although  there  are  three  resolutions  moved  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  yet 
two  of  them  are  of  so  much  more  importance  than  the  other,  that  to  these  two  I 
shall  exclusively  direct  my  attention.  Tlie  two  resolutions  to  which  I  allude  are 
these:  the  first  pledges  the  House  to  enable  the  executive  government  of  Ireland, 
having  advanced  certain  sums  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  clergy,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  these  sums  from  those  by  whom  they  are  justly  repayable;  and  the  other 
pledges  the  House  to  take  into  consideration  an  extensive  change  in  the  mode  of 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  which 
change  will  involve  the  commutation  of  tithe,  either  for  an  equivalent  in  land,  or 
for  a  rent-charge  upon  land.  I  shall  invert,  in  the  consideratiun  which  I  shall  give 
to  these  two  propositions,  the  order  in  which  I  have  stated  them,  and  Consider  the 
latter  in  the  first  instance.  I  own  that,  abstractedly,  and  on  general  principles,  I 
object  to  pledge  the  House  prospectively  to  the  adoption  of  any  particular  course,  at 
a  future  period.  I  have  imiformly  objected  to  this  course.  'I  can  scarcely  recall  to 
my  recollection  a  single  instance  in  which  I  have  been  a  party  to  a  pledge  that  the 
House  would,  on  some  future  occasion,  adopt  a  certain  measure.  A  vague  engage- 
ment that  the  House  v/ill,  on  some  future  occasion,  do  that  which  is  best  for  the 
country,  is  unnecessary,  because  the  presumption  should  be,  that  at  all  times  par- 
liament will  be  ready  to  act  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
public.  I  object  to  such  a  course,  because  I  think  it  is  an  improper  mode  of 
relieving  ourselves  from  present  difficulties  to  enter  into  engagements,  when  we  are 
not  prepared  with  measures  of  practical  detail,  without  the  accompaniment  of 
which  those  engagements  cannot  be  redeemed.  The  whole  history  of  parliament 
has  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  hasty  adoption  of  pledges  of  this  nature.  With 
respect  to  this  very  question  of  tithes,  there  is  a  proceeding  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  present,  which  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  danger — the  extreme  incon- 
venience, at  least — of  entering  into  pledges.  There  was  a  time  when  a  pledge  was 
given  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  commutation  of  tithes ;  but  to  this 
day  that  pledge  remains  unredeemed,  and  the  subject  of  that  pledge  continues  now 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  at  the  time  the  pledge  was  made.  At  the  period 
of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1652,  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  a 
resolution  of  this  nature-^" That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  appointed  to 
receive  proposals  for  the  better  projjagation  of  the  gospel,  to  take  into  speedy  consi- 
deration how  a  convenient  and  competent  maintenance  for  a  godly  and  able  ministry 
may  be  settled  in  lieu  of  tithes,  and  present  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  House." 

Whether  any  proposals  were  ultimately  made  for  better  providing  for  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel,  or  whether  the  committee  reported  their  opinion  thereon  to  the 
House,  I  know  not :  but,  at  any  rate,  no  commutation  of  tithe  took  place,  nor  was 
any  alteration  made  of  the  system  that  ha<l  theretofore  existed.  The  account  given 
by  the  historian  of  the  circumstances  preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  appointment 
of  this  committee,  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  He  says,  that — "The  pay- 
ment of  tithes  was  a  source  of  continual  grievance  to  the  country  people,  and  was 
the  subject  of  repeated  petitions  to  parliament,  and  parliament  was  forced  often  to 
promise  redress;  and  so,  for  a  pretence  of  ease  and  quiet,  they  referred  the  question 
to  a  committee,  to  consider  how  a  convenient  and  competent  maintenance  for  a 
godly  and  able  ministry  might  be  made  in  lieu  of  tithes.  But  (says  the  historian) 
the  lay  impropriators  in  the  House  would  never  consent  to  extinguish  their  own 
interests,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  plan  was  abandoned." 

Now,  I  beg-  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  course  which  even  that  parliament 
took  in  the  year  lGo2.  Although  they  entered  into  an  unwise  engagement  to  abo- 
lish tithe  by  commutation,  yet  they  did  not  think  it  just,  when  they  entered  into 
that  engagement,  to  encourage  the  refusal  of  the  payment  of  tithe  in  the  interim 
that  might  elapse  between  the  appointment  of  the  committee  and  the  final  adjust- 
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ment  of  the  question  by  parliament;  for  even  that  parliament  which  had  abolished 
monarchy — that  parliament  which  had  abolished  the  House  of  Lords — that  parlia- 
ment which  was  adverse  to  the  established  religion  of  the  country — had  still  this 
sense  of  justice  to  resolve  6n  the  very  occasion  when  the  question  of  another  main- 
tenance for  the  clergy  was  under  discussion — "  That  tithes  shall  be  paid  as 
formerly,  until  such  maintenance  be  settled."  Upon  the  question  being  put,  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  was  moved  as  an  amendment,  and  a  division  took  place, 
when  it  was  carried  in  the  afiirmative  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven  votes  against 
seventeen.  That  very  parliament,  I  say,  which  had  entend  into  an  unwise  ])ledge 
of  abolishing  tithes,  by  the  very  same  vote  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  existing 
law  should,  in  the  mean  time,  be  maintained,  and  the  tithes  be  paid.  Why  then, 
Sir,  I  say,  if  we  imitate  the  example  of  that  parliament  with  respect  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  tithes,  let  us,  at  least,  also  follow  it  in  the  second  precedent  which  it  has  set 
us,  and,  by  a  simultaneous  engagement,  jdedge  ourselves  to  maintain  the  law  and 
vindicate  the  authority  of  parliament.  I  stated  before,  Sir,  that  my  general  course 
has  been  to  object  to  resolutions  involving  such  pledges  as  the  resolution  I  am 
now  considering  involves.  But  such  is  my  sense  of  the  difficulties  of  this  question 
— difficulties  for  which  some  immediate  practical  solution  must  be  found,  that  I  am 
content  to  make  an  exception  with  respect  to  this  case,  if  I  must  pay  that  price,  in 
order  that  I  may  have  an  assurance  from  the  King's  government  that  the  law  shall 
be  vindicated.  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  acting  with  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  if  I  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  make  that  exception.  I 
am,  therefore,  ready  to  agree  to  a  resolution  which  pledges  me  to  the  consideration 
of  some  plan,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland,  as  a  substitute  and  just  equivalent  for  the  provision  by  means  of  tithe.  To 
the  wording  of  that  resolution  I  do  certainly  object ;  not  because  I  entertain  any 
material  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  main  object  of  that  resolution,  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  moved  it,  but  because  I  fear  the  danger  of  misconstruction 
in  Ireland.  I  think,  Sir,  it  is  most  unwise,  in  that  resolution,  to  use  the  words 
"  extinction  of  tithes."  I  am  aware  that,  in  almost  every  Inclosure  Act  in  this 
country,  those  words  are  used;  but  they  are  not  used  until  the  land  for  which  the 
tithe  so  to  be  extinguished  is  commuted,  is  actually  provided  and  allotted  to  the 
owner  of  the  tithe.  But  here  we  use  the  words  before  the  equivalent  is  provided, 
nay,  before  any  plan  for  its  provision  is  matured,  or  even  proposed,  for  considera- 
tion. Therefore  it  is,  that  I  fear  we  are  exciting  false  hopes.  The  words  "extinc- 
tion of  tithes"  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  construed  by  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  to 
mean  that  tithes  are  extinguished,  and  therefore  are  no  longer  jjayable.  Now, 
as  I  think  two  years  must  elapse  before  any  plan  which  government  may  determine 
upon  can  be  carried  into  effect,  I  fear  that  such  an  erroneous  impression  prevailing 
in  Ireland,  in  the  mean  time  will  lead  to  the  spreading  of  the  combination  against 
tithes,  and  tend  to  defeat  the  object  which  his  Majesty's  government  has  in  view. 
I  give  my  consent,  Sir,  to  the  last  of  these  resolutions,  upon  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  it  is  meant  to  provide  for  the  Church  of  Ireland  a  just  and  fair  equi- 
valent. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  says  he  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  omission  of  the  words  "  the  revenues  of  the  church  will  be  eft'ec- 
tnally  secured,"  which  words,  he  observes,  though  omitted  here,  are  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  committee.  Now,  I  think,  and  I  shall  continue  so  to  think  until  I  am 
contradicted,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  prepared  the  report  of  which  tl'.cse 
words  stand  a  part,  clearly  meant  it  to  be  understood  that,  in  commuting  tithe  for 
land,  the  appropriation  is  to  be  to  the  church  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  means,  as  the  report 
expresses  it,  effectually  to  secure  the  revenues  of  the  church.  I  do  not  intend  to 
exclude  (for  I  think  an  enquiry  maybe  necessary) — I  do  not  intend  to  exclude  a  fair 
and  just  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  the  church  in  Ireland;  but  this  is  what 
I  mean— I  give  my  support  to  that  resolution,  upon  the  clear  understanding  that 
those  revenues  which  are  to  be  provided  for  by  the  church,  in  lieu  of  the  tithe 
at  present  j)ayable  to  that  church,  are  to  be  appropriated  strictly  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  These  were  the  grounds  u])on  which  I  consented  to  the  report — these  are  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  consent  to  the  resoluti(!n ;  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  are  other  matters  connected  with  the  church  (the  question  of  church-rates  is 
one)  which  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  difi'erent  footing  from  the  present;  of  uU  such 
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matters  I  wish  to  see  the  final  adjustment,  and  thus  to  prevent,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
seeds  of  future  agitation  from  being  left  to  germinate  among  an  easily-excited  people. 
One  of  my  main  reasons  for  resolving  to  adopt  this  course  is,  the  support  which  his 
Majesty's  government  will  derive  from  it  in  carrying  into  effect  that  other  resolution, 
in  my  opinion  of  equal  importance  to  the  one  to  which  I  have  been  alluding;  1  mean 
the  resolution  which  enables  the  government  to  recover  from  those  who  are  justly 
and  legally  liable  to  the  payment  of  them,  the  arrears  of  tithes,  so  as  to  reimburse 
the  sum  which  the  government  may  advance  out  of  the  public  funds  to  the  suti'ering 
clergy  of  Ireland.  But,  Sir,  before  I  approach  the  important  question  tiiat  is  involved 
in  that  resolution,  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Kildare  (Mr.  O'Ferrall)  must 
allow  me  to  refer  to  one  part  of  his  speech,  which  it  was  with  great  pain  I  heard 
him  deliver  —  a  speech,  which,  in  manner  and  matter,  completely  observed  the 
precept  given  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  who  said  that,  in  discussing  the  question  of 
titlies,  it  was  desirable  it  should  be  done  suaviter  in  modo,  etfortiter  in  re — a  speech 
which  more  literally  corresponded  with  that  precept  I  never  heard  than  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Kildare.  The  argument  which  he  advanced,  if  well  founded, 
must  also  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  because 
that  argument  tends  to  show  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  hope  for  the  future  repose 
of  Ireland,  adopt  what  principle  we  may  for  the  commutation  of  tithes.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said — and  it  was  with  extreme  pain  that  I  heard  the  observation — that  he 
objected  altogether  to  the  payment  of  tithes  on  principle,  and  that  he  considered  the 
payment  as  a  degradation  and  as  a  badge  of  conquest  and  of  servitude.  I  regard 
this.  Sir,  as  proceeding  from  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  objection. 
I  did  hope  that  the  removal  of  all  civil  distinctions,  and  the  footing  of  perfect  equality 
upon  which  that  gentleman  and  all  his  fellow  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  been  placed, 
had  merged  in  oblivion  those  irritating  topics  which  arose  from  ancient  conflicts  and 
ancient  triumphs.  Alas,  Sir,  how  dangerous  is  the  doctrine  which  this  argument 
involves!  how  fatal  to  the  security  of  all  other  property  in  the  state!  Does  the  hon. 
gentleman  recollect  by  what  title  three-fourths  of  the  property  in  Ireland  are  held  r 
If  a  prescription  of  300  years  can  plead  nothing  in  favour  of  the  present  settlement 
of  the  property  of  the  church,  how  unlikely  is  it  that  a  prescription  of  150  years  can 
plead  in  favour  of  tlie  settlement  of  lay  property!  Does  the  hon.  gentleman  know 
how  much  of  Ireland  has  been  subject  to  confiscation  and  forfeiture,  on  account 
of  those  very  conflicts  to  which  he  has  referred,  and  against  the  recurrence  of  which 
we  had  fondly  lioped,  and  had  a  right  to  believe,  a  barrier  had  been  raised  for  all  future 
time  by  tlie  act  of  emancipation. ?  But  now  the  hon.  gentleman — notwithstanding 
that  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  the  church  is  coeval,  not  with  the  rebellion  of 
1641,  not  with  the  revolution  of  1688,  but  with  the  reformation — comes  forth  and 
declares,  that  he  considers  it  as  a  badge  of  servitude  to  recognise  that  property,  and 
that  no  Roman  Catholic  can  avoid  considering  it  in  that  degrading  light.  He 
reserves  this  doctrine  until  after  the  period  when  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities 
have  been  removed.  A  different  doctrine  was  advanced  before  that  period,  when,  in 
1825,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  state  of  Ireland  ; 
the  evidence  given  on  that  occasion  had  a  material  influence  on  the  public  mind, 
and  tended  greatly  to  reconcile  it  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  evidence  given  before  that  committee,  by  some  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  Catholic  church,  is  there,  I  ask,  a  single  expression  from  which  it 
could  be  inferred  that  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  being  removed,  the  payment  of 
tithes  would  be  considered  by  them  as  a  degradation  and  badge  of  servitude?  Many 
of  them  objected  to  tithes  on  the  same  ground  on  which  a  Protestant  might  object 
to  tlicm;  but  not  a  man  said,  "  After  you  have  removed  our  civil  disabilities,  you 
must  remove  the  burden  and  degradation  which  we  endure  in  the  payment  of  tithe 
to  the  clergy  of  a  Protestant  establishment."  This,  I  conceive,  Sir,  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  question  now  under  discussion ;  and  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  I  am  right,  and  with  a  view  to  show  that,  at  that  period,  no  Roman 
Catholic  thought  that  the  payment  of  tithe  involved  any  degradation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  I  shall  adduce  evidence  which  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  must 
admit  to  be  of  the  most  unexceptionable  and  conclusive  character.  I  will  not  take 
the  evidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laymen;  I  go  to  the  fountain-head  upon  this 
point.    I  take  the  evidence  of  those  men  who,  from  their  religious  stations,  and  from 
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their  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  their  flocks,  must  have  had  the  best  means 
pf  speaking  decidedly  upon  this  matter.  The  question  is  not — and  do  not  let  any 
man  attempt  to  divert  us  from  the  real  question  now  at  issue  between  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman and  myself — the  question  is  not,  whether  tithe  be  an  unsuitable  and  unwise 
provision  for  the  clergy;  but  the  question  is,  whether  at  that  time  the  Roman  Catholics 
thought  that  the  payment  of  tithe  was  a  badge  of  servitude  and  degradation,  and  whether 
it  is  now  just  to  argue  that  the  act  of  emancipation  will  be  incomplete  if  it  be  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  total  extinction  of  tithe?  1  will  first  take  the  evidence  of  the  most 
reverend  Dr.  Kelly,  who,  I  believe,  was  titular  Archbishop  of  Tiiam.  This  evidence 
will  bear  equally  upon  the  other  points  involved  in  the  present  discussion.  He  said 
that,  in  the  year  1820,  there  were  very  serious  disturbances  in  Mayo  and  Galway.  He  is 
asked,  "  Were  the  complaints  made  against  the  pressure  of  tithe  rather  than  against 
the  pressure  of  any  other  charge?"  His  answer  is — "  No;  they  complain  equally  of 
high  rents,  grand  jury  cesses,  and  church-rates.  The  next  question  is — "The  efforts 
of  these  Ribbonmen  were  not  directed  specially  against  tithes?"  His  answer  is — 
"  Not  by  any  means — they  were  directed  more  against  landlords."  The  next  witness 
whose  evidence  I  shall  refer  to  is  Dr.  Murray,  who  was  titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
He  says,  "  It  is  a  general  feeling,  among  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  that  the 
establishment  is  unnecessarily  rich;  but  1  do  not  observe  any  feeling  in  Catholics,  as 
Catholics,  to  exert  themselves  for  its  curtailment  more  than  Protestants."  Why,  Sir, 
is  that  not  an  express  declaration  that  the  Catholics  did  not  consider  tithes  in  the 
light  of  a  badge  of  servitude?  But  to  proceed: — Dr.  Murray  is  asked,  "  Do  you 
think  the  Catholic  population  w^ould  exert  themselves  more  strongly  to  get  rid  of 
tithe  than  they  would  the  burthen  of  any  other  tax?"  The  answer  is,  "I  do  not  think 
they  would."  The  other  witness,  from  whose  evidence  I  shall  quote,  is  no  other  than 
Dr.  Doyle.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  the  evidence  of  this  reverend  prelate.  He 
is  referred,  in  the  course  of  his  examination,  to  certain  letters  published  under  the 
title  of  "  I.  K.  L.,"  and  is  asked  if  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  given  in  those  letters 
of  the  establishexl  church  of  Ireland?  His  answer  is,  "  The  established  church  of 
Ireland  I  look  at  in  two  lights — as.  a  Christian  community,  and  as  a  corporation 
enjoying  vast  temporal  possessions.  As  a  Christian  church  consisting  of  a  hierarchy 
and  professing  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  I  respect  it,  and  esteem  it  more  than 
any  other  church  in  the  universe  separated  from  the  See  of  Rome."  He  is  then  asked 
this  question:  "  Do  you  entertain  any  objection  to  the  establishment  of  the  church 
of  England  in  Ireland,  in  the  respect  now  adverted  to,  which  a  Protestant  might  not 
equally  feel?"  His  answeris,  "I  do  not  suppose  that  I  do."  He  is  then  asked,  "Would 
the  objection  to  tithes,  as  they  now  stand,  be  removed,  in  any  degree,  by  giving 
admissibihty  to  political  power  to  the  Roman  Catholic  laity?"  His  answer  is,  "Yes,  I 
do  conceive  that  they  would  be  greatly  removed."  He  is  asked,  "  How  would 
tithes  become  less  objectionable,  considering  they  are  to  be  paid  by  the  people 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  tillage  of  land?"  His  answer  is,  "  I  think,  if  the  present 
Tithe  Composition  bill  were  universally  adopted,  or  a  compulsory  clause  inserted 
in  it,  and  the  tithe  levied  by  an  acreable  tax,  that  it  would  excite  infinitely  less 
discontent  than  exists  at  present."  Now,  Sir,  have  I  not  adduced  evidence  which 
proves  that,  even  before  the  Catholic  disabilities  were  removed,  tithes,  although 
considered  as  a  burthen,  were  not  so  considered  in  any  other  light  than  that  in 
which  every  species  of  tax  is  so  regarded  ?  And  if  these  were  the  feelings  of 
Catholics  even  before  their  disabilities  were  removed,  may  we  not  justly  claim  from 
them,  now  that  every  vestige  of  civil  distinction  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  is 
done  away,  that  recognition  of  the  right  to  tithe  which  even  before  was  not  withheld ; 
more  especially  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  admissions  made  by  them  on  this 
very  point,  materially  influenced  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  to  consent  to 
the  removal  of  their  disabilities  ?  I  will  now  address  myself  to  the  speech  of  the 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Shell),  who  spoke  with  great  ability,  but  whose  speech  was 
more  remarkable  for  its  choice  of  language  than  for  the  weight  of  its  arguments. 
I  must  say,  Sir,  that  those  arguments  looked  at  through  the  fog  and  mist  of  metaphor 
and  oratorical  figures,  are  apt  to  loom  rather  larger  than  they  ought  to  do,  and  to 
attract  more  attention  than  their  natural  proportions  entitle  them  to  receive.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  "  For  God's  sake,  conciliate  the  people  of  Ire- 
land;" and  his  mode  of  conciliating  them  is  to  relieve  them  from  the  payment  of 
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their  arrears  of  lithe.  "I  admit,"  says  the  hoti.  and  learned  gentleman,  "that 
the  clergy  ought  to  be  paid,  and  that  the  landlords  ought  not  to  benefit  by  the 
remission  of  the  tithes."  Now,  Sir,  I  mean  to  avail  myself  of  these  admissions, 
and  to  contend  that  such  admissions  being  made,  first,  that  those  having  vested 
interests  should  be  provided  for;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  conformable  with 
justice  that  the  landlord  should  benefit  by  the  extinction  of  tithes;  car/it  quceslio, 
and  the  learned  gentleman  is  bound  to  support  these  resolutions.  The  first  admis- 
sion is,  that  the  clergy  ought  not  to  lose  their  property ;  you  admit  they  have 
done  no  wrong,  and  must  not  be  the  sufferers.  Well,  then,  who  is  to  pay  them  ? 
It  is  very  easy  to  say,  "  Let  them  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund ; "  but  such 
a  proposal  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  Uiat  those  persons  who  pay  taxes 
are  to  pay  these  tithes  also.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  advises  conciliation 
in  the  arrangement  of  this  question ;  but  I  ask,  which  party  will  he  conciliate- — 
those  who  have  paid  all  the  demands  that  are  due  from  them,  or  those  who  liave 
refused  to  pay  ?  Why  are  the  people  of  England,  and  that  part  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  who  have  paid  their  tithes,  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  arrears  of  tithe 
due  by  the  defaulters  ?  What  justice,  what  conciliation  is  there  in  saying  to  these 
persons,  "  Here  are  parties  who  have  not  paid  their  tithes,  and  therefore,  although 
you  have  paid  youi-s,  still  you  must  contribute  to  make  up  these  arrears?"  Why, 
here  is  a  double  act  of  injustice; — first,  the  learned  gentleman  gives  impunity  to 
the  defaulter  by  sheltering  him  from  the  process  of  the  law,  and  then  he  proposes 
to  mulct  all  those  who  have  already  paid  their  tithes  in  an  additional  sum,  because 
others  have  refused  to  pay  theirs.  It  is  very  well,  Sir,  to  talk  of  conciliation  and 
justice,  but  what  sort  of  conciliation  and  justice  is  this?  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  then  says,  "  Why  should  the  Irish  government  become  the  tithe-proctor- 
general  for  the  clergy  ? "  And,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  impression,  he 
describes  my  Lord  Anglesey  going  forth  to  dig  potatoes  with  his  own  hands,  in 
order  to  raise  the  sum  requisite  to  reimburse  the  government.  Who  can  be  de- 
ceived for  a  moment  by  such  exaggerated  pictures?  The  question  is  this;  the 
learned  gentleman  having  admitted  that  some  one  ought  to  pay  the  arrears,  in 
what  mode  shall  those  arrears  be  recovered  ?  The  law  at  present  is  set  at  defiance. 
The  Protestant  clergyman  is  defrauded  of  his  due.  Is  there  any  injustice  in  em- 
ploying the  authority  of  government  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  an  undoubted, 
equitable,  and  legal  right?  Is  it  not  better,  after  what  has  taken  place,  that  that 
right  should  be  enforced  by  the  government  rather  than  by  the  party  himself — 
that  party  an  interested  one — obnoxious  from  his  spiritual  character,  irritated, 
possibly,  by  the  sense  of  the  grievous  wrong  he  has  already  sustained  ?  But,  says 
the  learned  gentleman,  where  is  the  great  public  evil  if  the  clergyman  does  not 
receive  his  tithe  ?  Why,  Sir,  there  is  great  public  evil  in  any  man  sustaining  a 
wrong  and  being  denied  a  remedy.  ¥/hat  is  society  instituted  for?  What  is  the 
end  of  all  government?  Wliy  do  we  pay  taxes,  and  submit  to  a  thousand  restraints, 
but  to  protect  individuals  from  wrong?  If  any  individual  can  be  deprived  of  his 
just  rights  with  impunity,  it  has  a  tendency  to  shake  the  foundations  of  every  other 
right.  Depend  upon  it,  that  if  legal  rights  of  one  descrijjtion  can  be  defeated  or 
evaded,  the  interval  is  short  between  such  defeat  and  the  invasion  and  destruction 
of  other  property.  To  show  this,  I  call  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as  my 
witness — for  what  has  he  informed  ns?  Whj-,  that  such  is  the  impatience  of  legal 
restraint  in  Ireland,  that  the  common  practice  is  to  make  the  process-server  swallow 
the  process;  nay,  not  only  to  swallow,  but  to  digest  it.  Is  there  no  danger  that  a 
people,  with  such  dispositions  and  such  habits,  will  soon  learn  to  defeat  the  claims 
of  the  landlord  by  the  same  artifices  and  the  same  combinations  which  have  been 
successful  in  defrauding  the  clergyman  ?  The  learned  gentleman  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  those  physical  laws  of  nature  which  regulate  the  motion  of  material  bodies, 
are  not  more  certain  in  their  operation  than  the  moral  laws  which  teach  Us,  that 
successful  injustice  in  one  case  will  propagate  injustice  in  others.  No,  Sir,  you  can 
no  more  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles,  than  you  can  sow  the 
seeds  of  injustice,  and  hope  to  reap  the  fruits  of  obedience.  The  whole  course  of 
Irish  liistory — the  sad  succession  of  those  troubles  which  have  defaced  the  fair  fame 
of  Ireland  for  the  last  ninety  years,  tends  to  show,  that  however  the  disposition  to 
disturbance  may  have  originated,  it  was  not  confined  to  the  primary  cause,  but 
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rapidly  extended  to  every  otlier  object  of  real  or  imaginary  grievance.  No  doubt 
the  demand  of  tithe  has  been  among-  the  most  obnoxious.  To  no  other  demand  was 
resistance  more  easy.  The  grievance  was  not  the  heaviest — there  were  other  and  far 
weightier  imposts  on  the  peasantry — but  the  clerg-ymiui  was  the  most  defenceless  of 
those  who  had  claims  upon  them.  Tiie  waters  of  bitterness  were  ready  to  overflow, 
and  they  burst  the  containing  mounds  in  the  weakest  place.  The  learned  gentleman 
has  alluded  to  cases  of  individual  oppression  by  the  clergy ;  but  does  that  learned 
gentleman  think  that  these  individual  cases  of  extortion  and  oppression,  even  when 
proved,  can  justify  the  evasion  of  the  law?  The  learned  gentleman  said,  that  the 
law  which  is  unjust  ought  not  to  be  enforced.  But  who,  8ir,  is  to  be  the  judge? 
Does  he  mean  to  argue  that  the  poor  peasant,  or  the  wealthy  farmer  of  a  thousand 
acres,  are  at  liberty  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  laws  shall  be  obeyed  ?  The 
injustice  of  the  law,  the  inexi)ediency  of  the  law,  the  popular  dislike  of  the  law, 
may  all  be  fitting  elements  of  consideration  with  the  legislature;  but  if  any  individual 
is  to  be  at  liberty  to  declare,  Avhenever  he  has  a  burthen  to  discharge,  that  the 
law  is  unjust,  and  he  will  therefore  resist  it,  then,  I  say,  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment have  already  ceased,  the  state  is  dissolved,  and  all  the  obligations  of  society 
must  shortly  be  at  an  end.  There  are  instances  of  exaction  among  the  clergj' — 
granted — are  there  none  among  the  landlords?  Did  the  learned  gentleman  ever 
hear  of  Conacre  in  Ireland  ?  Did  he  ever  hear  of  the  land  out  of  lease  subdivided, 
and  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  ancient  tenantry? 
Does  he  know  the  ordinary  amount  of  rent  in  many  parts  of  Ireland— its  proportion 
to  the  whole  produce  of  the  holding  ?  If  you  condemn  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
on  account  of  the  exaction  of  a  very  few — if  you  justify  general  resistance  to  a  legal 
demand  on  account  of  such  rare  instances  of  exaction — I  ask  again,  what  will 
become  of  the  character  and  of  the  rents  of  Irish  landlords?  I  trust,  Sir,  that  I 
may  say  with  truth,  that  I  have  ever  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  that 
country,  with  which  I  was  for  some  years  officially  connected;  and  I  have  ever 
taken  a  melancholy  interest  in  tracing  the  history  of  those  perio(iical  disturbances 
with  which  Ireland  has  been  afflicted  for  the  last  ninety  yeixrs.  The  im})ression  oti 
the  minds  of  English  gentlemen  is,  that  those  disturbances  have  arisen  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  disputes  concerning  tithes.  Nothing,  Sir,  is  more  fallacious;  that 
is  not  the  fact;  but  fact  or  not,  this  1  will  prove,  that  there  never  was  an  insurrec- 
tion, or  a  spirit  of  resistance  evinced  on  account  of  tithes  in  that  country,  without 
its  extending  rapidly  to,  and  being  directed  against,  every  other  burthen  which  the 
tenant  had  to  sustain.  This  is  one  of  tlie  main  grounds  on  which  I  now  support 
these  resolutions  ;  for,  if  government  were  disposed  to  connive  at  the  present  invasion 
of  the  law,  the  day  of  resistance  and  of  open  violence  would  be  but  postponed  for  a 
short  period,  an  intense  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry  would  soon  be  excited 
against  rent  and  the  landlord,  against  the  Grand  Jury  cess,  and  every  other  species 
of  charge  upon  Land  ;  and  there  would  either  be  universal  anarchy,  or  a  desperate 
and  bloody  effort  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  the  rights  of  property. 
I  ask  you  to  profit  now  by  the  experience  of  former  periods  of  Irish  history.  I  am 
aware^  Sir,  that,  with  respect  to  Irish  history,  the  credit  due  to  any  statements 
depends  materially  upon  tlie  quarter  from  which  they  come.  Unhappily,  the  spin 
of  party  has  infected  the  historians  of  that  country  so  much,  that,  as  their  minds  are 
swayed,  so  are  their  facts  coloured,  exaggerated,  and  distorted.  Eat,  Sir,  I  will  take 
my  facts  from  an  historian  of  Ireland,  to  whom  there  can  be  no  excej-.tion  as  a  wit- 
ness for  my  purpose.  He  shall  be  a  Roman  Catholic — a  gentleman  taking  an  aciive 
part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country — I  mean  Mr.  Plowden,  who  has  collected  a  vast 
number  of  important  documents  bearing  upon  the  recent  domestic  history  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Plowden  quotes  a  remark  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  that,  before 
the  year  17C0,  in  Ireland  local  disturbances  were  but  little  known.  Mr,  Young's 
expression  is,  that  "  there  Avas  no  Leveller,  no  Whiteboy,  known  before  the  accession 
of  George  III."  In  the  list  of  those  strange  designations  given  to  parties  in  Ireland, 
the  Whiteboys,  I  believe,  claim  precedence  in  point  of  date.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  the'historian  of  the  more  immediate  rise  of  that  party: — "  Various  causes 
produced  the  most  abject  wretchedness  among  the  forlorn  ])easantry.  An  epidendc 
disorder  among  the  horned  cattle  had  spread  from  Ilolstein,  through  Holland,  into 
England  ;  the  prices  of  beef,  cheese,  and  butter  were  raised  to  exorbitancy.  Pasturage 
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became  more  profitable  than  tillage ;  nuincrons  faniilio;  were  turned  adrift,  ■without 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Tlie  cotters,  being  tenanta-at-wili,  v/erc  every  v.'herc  dis- 
possessed of  their  scanty  holdings,  and  large  tracts  of  grazing  lands  were  set  to 
wealthy  monopolizers,  who,  by  feeding  cattle,  reqtiircd  few  hands,  and  paid  higher 
rents.  The  landlords  demanded  extravagant  rents  from  their  cotters,  and,  to  reconcile 
them  to  their  settings,  they  allo-wed  them  generally  a  right  of  common,  of  w^liich 
they  soon  again  deprived  them  by  enclosures."  ' 

He  then  says, — "  The  absolute  inability  of  these  oppressed  tenants  to  pay  their 
tithes,  besides  tiieir  landlord's  rent,  made  them  feel  the  exaction  and  levying  of  them 
by  the  proctors  as  a  grievance  insupportable." 

Why,  Sir,  that  was  natural  enoiigh.  The  clergjonan  was  the  man  who  was  the 
most  easily  attacked.  And  by  whom,  according  to  Mr.  Plowden,  was  the  atta^'k 
encouraged?  He  sa^-s : — "  The  loudest  and  most  lasting  of  the  complaints  were 
against  the  extortions  of  tithe  proctors.  The  landlords  and  graziers,  in  order  to  divert 
the  irritation  of  their  wretched  and  oppres-ed  peasantry  from  themselves,  did  not 
scruple  to  cherish,  or  at  least  connive  at,  resistance  to  the  ever  unpopular  demands 
of  the  clergy." 

Well,  Sir,  in  1763  appeared  the  Oak-boys,  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
adorning  themselves  with  the  leaves  of  the  oak-tree.  "  Their  first  object  was  the 
overseers  of  the  roads — the  second,  the  clergy,  whom  they  resolved  to  curtail  of  their 
tithes — the  third,  the  landlords,  the  price  of  whose  lands,  particularly  the  turf-bogs, 
they  set  about  regulating." 

Now  here.  Sir,  I  shov/  that,  even  at  that  early  period,  although  the  tithes  might 
be  the  original  ground  of  complaint  and  resistance,  yet  the  rent  of  the  landlord  soon 
became  an  equally  obnoxious  demand.  The  learned  gentleman  v/ill  see,  by  the 
instance  I  have  quoted,  how  rational  is  our  apprehension  that  a  successful  invasion 
of  tithe  will  lead  speedily  to  the  successful  invasion  of  rent.  The  next  in  order  of 
these  lav/less  parties  are  the  Steel-boys.  The  rising  of  these  was  not  so  general. 
The  source  of  it,  says  Mr.  Plowden,  was  this  : — "  An  absentee  nobleman,  possessed 
of  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  kingdom,  instead  of  letting  it  for  the  highest  rent, 
adopted  a  novel  mode  of  taking  large  fines  and  small  rents.  The  occupier  was  willing 
to  give  the  highest  rent,  but  could  not  pay  the  fine,  and  was  dispossessed  by  the 
wealthy  undertaker,  who,  not  content  with  a  moderate  interest  for  his  money,  racked 
the  rents  to  a  pitch  above  the  reach  of  the  old  tenant.  Upon  this  the  people  rose 
against  forestallers,  destroyed  their  houses,  and  maimed  their  cattle,  which  now 
occupied  their  former  farms.  When  thus  driven  to  acts  of  desperation,  they  knew 
not  how  to  confine  themselves  to  their  original  object,  but  became,  like  the  Oak-boys, 
general  reformers." 

The  general  reformers  of  the  present  day  do  not,  I  trust,  partake  of  the  disposition 
of  the  Steel-boys  of  1764.  In  1786,  Mr.  Grattan  made  his  memorable  speech  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Comnions  on  the  subject  of  Irish  tithe,  in  allusion  to  a  splendid 
passage  of  which  speech  the  learned  gentleman  had  exclaimed,  "  For  God's  sake,  let 
us  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Grattan!"  And  what.  Sir,  did  Mr.  Grattan  propose? 
Did  he  denounce  tithe  as  a  batlge  of  servitude  and  degradation?  No  such  thing.  He 
considered  it  a  strict  legal  right,  in  lieu  of  which  a  full  equivalent  should  be  granted 
to  the  Church,  and  that  equivalent  secured  upon  the  land  of  Ireland.  Surely,  it 
will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  to  act  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Grattan  in  the  practical 
part  of  his  measure,  than  to  repeat  an  oratorical  passage  of  his  speech,  which,  how- 
ever splendid,  has  no  practical  application  whatever.  But,  Sir,  to  resume.  In  1786, 
those  persons  who  began  their  insurrection  upon  private  property  by  an  attack  on 
the  tithes,  took  upon  themselves  to  regulate  the  payment  of  hearth-money,  the  rent 
of  the  land,  and  the  dues  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  I  now  speak  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  I  dare  say  the  name  of  O'Leary  is  familiar  to  them.  In  1786,  Mr. 
Grattan  received  a  communication  from  that  gentleman,  which  complained  as  loudly 
of  the  refusal  of  the  peasantry  to  pay  the  dues  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  as  it 
is  now  complained  that  the  Catholics  will  not  pay  tithe  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  I 
come  to  more  recent  instances  of  the  character  and  tendency  of  these  'parties  in 
Ireland.  In  1806,  the  friends  of  the  noble  lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheciner) 
were  in  power :  Mr.  Pkunkett  was  attorney-general.  In  that  year  a  special  com- 
mission was  sent  into  the  counties  of  Sligo,  Mayo,  Lcitrim,  Longford,  and  Cavan, 
80— Vol.  II. 
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5n  order  to  check  the  great  excesses  committed  in  those  parts  l)y  the  party  called 
Threshers.  Id  the  course  of  that  commission,  a  gentleman  with  whom  1  had  the 
honour  of  being  acquiiinted — Mr.  Denis  Brown — was  examined  as  tn  the  origin  of 
those  excesses.  This  is  Mr.  Brown's  account : — "  The  first  object  of  the  association 
was  the  reduction  of  tithes  and  priests'  dues.  In  different  stages  of  its  progress  it 
professed  different  objects — all  kinds  of  payments,  whether  of  tithes,  industry,  labour, 
or  farming.  They  delivered  messages  in  the  chapels,  threatening  the  priests  that,  if 
they  did  not  lower  their  dues,  avoid  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  alter  the  wages  of 
labour,  the  Threshers  would  visit  them,  and  that  the  priests  might  have  their  coffins 
prepared." 

In  1811,  Mr.  Bushe,  then  Solicitor-general,  was  sent  upon  a  special  commission 
to  Tip{)erary,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny.  This  is  the  account  which  that  eloquent 
man  gave  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Caravats  and  the  Shanavesls.  He  asks,  "  What 
is  the  first  avowed  object  of  these  associations?"  '•  It  is  the  regulation  of  landed 
property  and  its  produce.  It  is  the  vain  and  idle  attempt  to  fix  a  maximum  for  rent, 
and  to  prescribe  the  price  of  labour.  Land,  say  they,  shall  never  rise,  and  property 
shall  never  change  its  possessor.  To  the  gentlemen  of  landed  property  they  proclaim, 
that  the  land  which  his  ancestor  had  demised  thirty  or  sixty  years  before  must  not 
rise  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  must  only  rise  according  to  their  standard.  I 
fear  that  some  persons  have  folded  their  arms  and  looked  on  with  patient  apathy, 
while  the  plunder  of  the  clergy,  and  the  collection  of  tithes,  were  the  only  objects  of 
insurrection.  To  others,  the  obstnictions  of  public  taxes  might  appear  venial. 
When  the  people  rose  against  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
affected  to  regulate  their  dues,  many  did  not  foresee  that  the  habit  of  popular  inter- 
ference could  not  be  confined  to  one  object.  Out  of  the  apathy,  indolence,  or 
connivance  of  the  gentry,  has  grown  the  dominion  of  the  mob." 

Sir,  that  sentence  contains  the  history  of  all  these  evils.  Every  word  is  pregnant 
with  instruction  to  us  at  the  present  moment.  I  think  I  have  proved  to  you  that,  even 
if  tithes  were  the  original  object  of  these  insurrections,  yet  successful  resistance  to  tithe 
extended  rapidly,  not  only  to  the  county  cess,  but  to  the  landlords'  rents,  and  even  to 
the  dues  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  It  must  be  so ;  and  out  of  our  apathy,  our 
indolence,  and  our  connivance,  will  grow  the  dominion  of  the  mob.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  this  increasing  disposition 
to  resist  legal  demands.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  Wait  and  let  us  see 
whether  resistance  will  be  further  offered ;  but,  if  it  is  true  that  resistance  has  been 
already  offered  to  the  extent  alleged,  and  that  success  stimulates  to  fresh  outrages, 
it  is  mercy  to  check  the  destructive  disposition  now.  A  combination  exists  in  six 
counties,  and  is  rapidly  extending  toothers.  Any  additional  success  will  give  additional 
impetus  to  the  work  of  insurrection.  What,  Sir,  must  be  the  effect  of  postponing 
any  measure  now,  which  ultimately  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt?  One 
consequence  will  be,  to  aggravate  the  evils ;  for  every  man  will  suppose  that  we  are 
indifferent  to  these  illegal  proceedings;  and,  instead  of  having  six  counties  to  contend 
with,  we  shall  have  thirty-two.  Instead  of  having  tithe  only  to  recover,  we  shall 
have  rents  and  taxes  also.  I  therefore  say.  Sir,  that  if  interference  is  necessary — 
and  I  think  it  has  been  proved  to  be  necessary — both  in  justice  and  mercy  it  ought 
to  be  itnme<liate.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  it  will  take  £100,000  to 
recover  £30,000.  Be  it  so.  Even  in  that  case  I  shall  not  think  the  £100,000  ex- 
pended in  vain.  I  will  consent  to  the  expenditure  of  a  million  rather  than  permit 
the  systematic  and  imiversal  violation  of  legal  rights.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man says,  that  every  mild  course  ought  first  to  be  tried,  before  severe  coercive 
measures  are  resorted  to.  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  counsel  unnecessary  severity; 
but  this  I  do  hope,  that  the  measure  will  be  efFective.  I  would  rather  that  nothing- 
should  be  attempted,  than  that  government  should  be  involved  in  a  contest  when  they 
hafl  not  obtained  power  suificient  to  ensure  success.  If  it  be  just  that  these  arrears 
shoidd  be  recovered,  neither  open  force  nor  technicalities  of  law  should  be  permitted 
to  obstruct  the  recovery!  I  am  not  speaking  of  arrears  of  rent,  or  of  arrears  occasioned 
bydistress.  Where,  indeed,  is  the  gentleman  who  has  notarrcars  due  upon  his  property; 
and  where  is  the  man  who  is  mad  enough  to  c;dl  for  the  summary  interference  of  the 
executive  to  recover  such  arrears?  No,  Sir;  I  am  speaking  at  a  time  when  the  rents 
of  the  landlords  of  Ireland  are  all  well  paid.  I  am  speaking  of  those  who,  being  per- 
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fectly  solvent,  expressly  sa}'  they  will  not  pay  tithe;  v/ho  expressly  say  that  the  law 
is  unjust,  and  therefore  they  will  not  pay  obedience  to  it;  and  who  confederate 
together  for  that  especial  and  openly-avowed  purpose.  Speaking  of  these  parties,  I 
think  it  right  that  the  government  shall  be  able  to  say  to  them : — "  If  you  are  solvent, 
you  shall  not  rob  the  clergy  in  order  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  pay  the 
landlord."  The  landlords  themselves  declare,  that  they  are  not  desirous  to  rob  the 
clergy,  and  they  have  too  honourable  feelings  to  seek  their  own  advantage  indirectly 
at  the  expense  of  the  established  church.  But  if  this  sj'stem  is  to  proceed,  the  land- 
lords, however  they  may  be  opposed  to  it,  cannot  help  profiting  by  its  continuance. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  how  can  this  be  avoided?  If  tithes  be  abolished  by  these 
illegal  means,  however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  their  feelings,  the  landlords  must 
receive  a  benefit;  a  temporary  and  delusive  benefit — becanse,  as  I  have  attempted  to 
show,  the  spoliation  of  the  clergy  must  endanger  the  security  of  all  other  property. 
To  avert  that  danger  I  support  these  resolutions.  I  support  them  also  on  higher 
grounds — on  the  ground  that  the  established  church  is  the  main  defence  of  the  best 
and  purest  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  that  that  church  is  entitled  on  considerations 
of  the  soundest  policy,  and  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  as  well  as  on  considerations 
of  strict  legal  right,  to  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  legislature.  That  pro- 
tection, and  that  assistance,  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  most  unjustly  and  unwisely  with- 
held, if  we  permit  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  be  robbed  of  their  legal  dues,  or 
the  revenues  of  the  church  to  be  appropriated  to  other  than  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
purposes. 

Lord  Althorp  having  replied, — 

Mr.  Ruthven  moved,  that  the  chairman  report  progress;  which  motion  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  committee  appointed  to  sit  again. 
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Makcu  14,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  further  consideration  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

Mr.  Croker,  as  an  amendment,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  on  reconl  the  views  and  opinions  which  had  been  maintained  l)y  him,  and 
several  of  his  honourable  friends  who  acted  with  him,  with  respect  to  the  Reform 
Bill.  He  would  not  put  the  House  to  the  trouble  of  dividing  upon  them;  to  negative 
them  would  he  sufficient  for  his  purpose. 

The  amendment  having  been  seconded,  was  read  by  the  Speaker,  and  immediately 
negatived.    After  some  satirical  remarks  by  Lord  Althorp, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  the  noble  lord  had  stated,  that  the  resolutions  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  contained  all  the  recommendations  of  those  who  had  declared 
themselves  adverse  to  the  Reform  Bill,  lie,  however,  had  not  understood  his  right 
hon.  friend  to  say  that;  nor  did  he  well  see  how  that  could  be;  for  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reform  Bill  was  not  at  all  alluded  to  in  the  resolutions.  As  he,  from 
listening  to  the  reading  of  the  resolutions  (and  he  had  no  other  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them),  understood  their  purport,  it  was,  that  even  sup- 
posing the  principle  of  the  bill  to  be  admitted,  still  there  were  numerous  anomalies 
and  inconsistencies  which  ought  to  be  corrected;  and  certainly  he  must  say  that,  in 
that  respect,  the  resolutions  appeared  to  him  to  contain  a  very  able  analysis  of  the 
demerits  of  the  bill,  as  far  as  detail  went.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  begged  to  say, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  that  he  did  not  conceive  himself  pei-sonally  bound  by  the 
contents  of  that  amendm.ent ;  but  that  the  standard  by  which  he  was  to  be  judged 
was,  the  observations  which  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  this 
bill.  With  respect  to  the  printing  of  the  resolutions,  be  Jioped  that  the  noble  lord 
would  not  propose  any  departure  from  the  customary  rule;  for  he  thought  that  any 
alteration  in  that  rule  wculd  be  much  worse  than  any  inconvenience  that  could  arise 
from  the  printing  of  a  long  series  of  resolutions. 
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AFFRAY  AT  MANCHESTER. 

March  15,  1832. 

Mr.  Hunt  presented  petitions  from  Paisley,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Hull,  and 
other  places,  praying  for  an  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  connected  witli  the 
massacre  of  persons  peaceably  assembled  at  Manchester  to  petition  Parliament,  in 
August,  1819. 

The  hon.  gentleman  having  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  affray  in  question, 
concluded  by  moving,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
military  execution  inflicted   on  a  peaceable  and  unarmed  multitude  assembled  at 
Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August,  1819,  to  petition  for  Parliamentary  Reform." 
Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  motion. 
Several  members  having  spoken  on  the  question, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  if  there  ever  was  a  period  when  every  man  was  bound  to 
speak  ills  opinions  openly  and  firmly,  however  obnox.ious  to  popular  prejudice  those 
opinions  might  be,  this  was  the  time.     For  his  part  he  would  never  shrink  from  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  he  might  entertain,   however  unpopular  it  might  be,  if 
he  thought  it  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
law.       It   was  in  accordance  with  that  principle  that  he  would  proceed  to   state 
liis   sentiments   upon   the  important  question  before  the  House.       The  hon.    and 
learned  gentleman  (Dr.  Lushington)  who  had  just  sat  down,  expressed  an  opinion, 
that  at  all  times  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  any  case  of  political 
excitement  or  disturbance  attended  with  loss  of  life,  to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  originated.     Now  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  confessed  this  declara- 
tion struck  him  with  surprise,  when  he  recollected,  that  since  the  period  when  that 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  took  his  seat  on  that  side  of  the  House  where  he  now  sat, 
two  cases  of  political  excitement  and  disturbance,  attended  with  grievous  loss  of  life, 
had  occurred,  and  yet  they  were  suffered  to  pass  over  without  any  motion  for  inves- 
tigation on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.     If  he  entertained  such  an 
opinion,  why  did  he  not  call  for  an  investigation  into  the  occurrences  at  Merthyr- 
Tydvil  and  at  Knocktopher  ?     Were  not  those  unfortunate  collisions  arising  from 
circumstances  of  a  political  nature,  and  yet  the  learned  gentleman  had  maintained 
profound  silence  with  respect  to  them  ?    But  he  begged  to  ask  the  hon.  and  learned 
member,  Was  he  prepared,  as  a  judge  of  the  land,  to  say  that  it  would  tend  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  the  laws  were  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  to  be  superseded  by 
the  House  of  Commons?  He  had  alluded  to  the  events  of  Merthyr-Tydvil  and  Knock- 
topher, because  they  had  taken  place  during  the  administration  of  the  government 
with  which  he  (Sir  R  Peel)  had  no  connexion,  but  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was  a  strenuous  supporter.     He  had  alluded  to  them,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  provoking  a  parliamentary  enquiry  into  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  learned  gentleman  did  not  practically  act  upon  the  doctrine  which  ne  now  main- 
tained, though  that  doctrine  was  quite  as  applicable  to  those  recent  events,  as  to  the 
loss  of  life  at  Manchester,  some  twelve  years  since.     He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  venture 
to  say,  that  if  any  member  of  the  House  had,  on  either  of  tlie  occasions  to  which  he  al- 
luded, brought  forward  a  motion  with  a  view  of  transferring  the  enquiry  into  their 
origin  from  the  proper  legal  tribunals  of  the  country  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  woidd  have  opposed  such  a  motion  with  all  the  elo- 
quence he  possessed.    He  might  have  done  so  on  the  firm  ground  that  the  legal  tribu- 
nals of  the  country  were  more  likely  to  give  a  satisfactory  decision  than  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Conunons,  in  which  there  almost  necessarily  must  be  an  infusion 
of  party  feelings.      The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  he  supported  the 
proposed  enquiry  chiefly  from  the  desire  to  hold  up  to  public  execration  the  practice 
of  employing  spies;  whom  he  charged  with  not  limiting  themselves  to  the  watching 
of  the  actions  of  suspected  individuals,  but  with  inciting  the  people  to  deeds  of 
violence  and  illegality.^      He  (8ir  R.  Peel)  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  any 
man,  in  any  situation  in  life,  employed  spies  for  the  ptirpose  of  exciting  sedition  or 
inducing  the  commission  of  crime,  in  order  that  the  dupes  of  his  wickedness  might 
be  afterwards  singled  out  for  vengeance,   there  was  no  ])unishment  in  the  power 
of  parliament  or  the  law,  too  severe  to  be  inflicted  on  such  base  conduct.     But  if 
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the  lion,  and  learned  member  meant  that  the  government  was  never  to  receive  and  use 
the  information  supplied  by  spies,  he  must  dissent  from  that  doctrine.  To  put  a  case 
but  too  familiar  to  every  one — would  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  at  the  time  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Thistlewood,  have  rejected  the  evidence  which  some  of  his  associates 
tendered  to  the  government,  showing  that  there  was  a  detestable  plot,  having  for  its 
oiyect  the  murder  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  Would  that  secretary  of  state  be 
deemed  worthy  of  his  oiHce  who  should  turn  the  informer  from  his  doors,  and  spurn 
his  information,  or  place  him  in  prison,  as  a  reward  for  the  confession  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  plot  ?  Yet  such  would  be  the  course  pursued  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman — such  was  the  wise  system  of  vigilance  and  precaution  which  he  advoca- 
ted. Parliament  itself  had,  for  years,  by  its  annual  votes,  sanctioned  the  practice 
of  employing  secret  agents.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel),  in  defending  the  principle  of  those 
votes,  could  not  fairly  be  taunted  with  too  liberal  a  use  of  the  means  they  supplied; 
for  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  there  never  were  less  sums  of  money  voted  by 
Parliament,  or  applied,  under  the  head  of  secret  service,  than  during  the  time  of 
his  holding  the  situation  of  Secretary  to  the  Home  department.  He  would  now 
advert  to  anotlier  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  address.  He  (Dr. 
Lushington)  told  the  House,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  reform,  that  one  of  the 
very  first  acts  of  a  reformed  parliament  would  be  to  open  their  ears  to  the  calls  of 
the  people,  and  make  the  en(iuiry  which  the  people  now  desired.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
had  never  been  in  want  of  arguments  to  confirm  him  in  his  opposition  to  the 
measureof  reform; but,  if  he  didrequire  a  fatal,  a  convincing,  objection  to  it,  it  would 
be  supplied  by  the  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the  learned  gentleman,  that  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  a  reformed  parliament  would  be  to  take  from  the  hands  of  the  legal 
tribunals  of  the  country  that  authority  with  which,  from  time  immemorial,  they 
were  endowed,  to  enquire  into  and  punish  the  commission  of  crime.  He  desired  to 
be  understood  as  having  no  interest,  no  bias  of  partiality  or  favour,  in  defending  the 
Manchester  magistrates;  for,  at  the  time  of  the  affray  in  1819,  he  was  not  in  office,  and 
consequently  not  responsible  for  any  of  the  events  of  the  period.  He  understood  that 
on  that  occasion,  agents,  or  spies  if  they  were  to  be  so  called,  were  employed;  but 
he  felt  it  due  towards  the  individuals  who  precedeil  him  in  office — Lord  Sidmouth 
and  Mr.  Hobhouse — to  declare  his  conviction  that,  in  the  employment  of  those  spies, 
no  instruction  whatever  was  given  which  might  not  be  published  to  the  whole  world. 
They  were  employed,  not  as  was  falsely  said,  to  tempt  others  to  the  commission  of 
crime,  but  to  enable  the  government,  by  timely  notice,  to  protect  society  from  the 
wicked  plots  against  its  peace  that  were  then  maturing.  As  to  the  motion  before 
them,  he  was  determined  to  give  it  his  opposition;  but  he  would  avow  at  once 
that  his  objection  to  it  did  not  prise  from  tiie  L-jpse  of  time  which  had  occurred. 
Had  the  transaction  taken  place  but  two  months  since  he  would  liave  equally  op- 
posed it,  on  the  princij)le  tliat,  until  the  ordinary  authoritj'  of  the  law  was  found 
inefiicient,  parliament  ought  not  to  interfere.  If  any  circumstances  had  impeded 
an  enquiry  by  the  legal  tribunals,  then  the  proposal  for  a  parliamenary  investigation 
would  have  met  with  his  support.  But  had  tliere  been  any  such  impediment!'  Did 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  afi'ray  escape  the  notice  of  judicial  tribu- 
nals ?  Was  there  no  decision  by  a  Court  of  Justice  ? 
Mr.  Hunt:  There  was  an  unfair  one. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  supposed  the  hon.  member  alluded  to  his  own  case,  and  he  could 
assure  him  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  say  any  thing  which  could  hurt  his 
feelings.  The  hon.  member  said,  that  the  decision  of  the  jury  against  him  was  an 
unfair  one,  but  the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  a  very  disinterested  and  impartial  judge 
on  that  point.  The  fact  could  not  be  denied,  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  ag-ainst 
him,  and  that  he  was,  by  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  Now, 
this  was  one  solemn  decision  of  a  legal  tribunal  on  the  conduct  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  the  affray,  and  that.decision  was  in  favour  of  the  part  acted  by  the  yeomanry. 
But  was  this  all?  Was  this  the  only  trial  that  took  place.  It  appeared  not;  for, 
shortly  after  the  event,  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Redford  brought  an  action 
against  an  ofificer  in  command  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  to  recover  damages  for  al- 
leged injuries.  This  action  came  on  to  be  tried  at  the  Lancashire  Assizes.  The 
trial  lasted  four  or  five  days,  and  in  its  progress  every  portion  of  the  occurrences  at 
Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August  was  detailed  in  evidence.     Well,  what  was  the 
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decision  of  the  jury?  Notwithstanding  the  immense  mass  of  evidence  that  was 
brought  before  them,  they  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  deliberate,  and  unanimously 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  Thus  was  the  case  twice  decided  after  a  solemn 
investigation.  But  it  underwent  a  third,  and,  if  possible,  a  more  solemn,  enquiry  : 
for  in  the  term  immediately  following  the  trial,  a  motion  was  made,  on  behalf  of 
Redford,  for  a  new  trial.  This  motion,  after  a  solemn  argument,  which  lasted  two 
days,  and  after  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  had  read  his  no'es  of  the  trial,  was  refused,  and 
the  four  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  being  Lord  Chief-Justice  Abbott,  and 
Justices  Best,  Bayley,  and  Holroyd,  in  delivering  their  judgments,  which  they  did 
seriatim^  unanimously  expressed  their  conviction  that  no  blame  whatever  was  attribut- 
able to  either  the  magistrates,,  yeomanry,  or  military  engaged  in  the  affray;  so  far 
from  it,  they  stated  their  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  those  individuals  entitled  them 
to  the  thanks,  not  only  of  the  people  of  Manchester,  but  of  the  country.  He  would 
read  the  opinion  of  those  judges  to  the  House.  Lord  Chief-Justice  Abbott  said,  "  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  magistrates  acted  legally,  justifiably,  and  with  a  promptitude 
and  spirit  that  entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  of  the  neighboitrhood,  and  the  thanks 
of  their  country.  If,  instead  of  putting  an  end  to  the  meeting,  they  had  suffered  it 
to  go  on, — if  they  had  suffered  them  to  act  as  they  pleased,  after  such  speeches  as 
we  have  an  account  of  the  beginning  of,  no  man  can  say  that  the  town  of  Manchester 
would  have  been  safe  for  that  night.  There  is  no  one  who  can  venture  to  say  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks,  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood  would  not  have 
been  in  such  a  state  of  insubordination  and  insurrection  as  must  have  led  to  the  most 
fatal  consequences.  Many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  what  mischiefs  were 
created  in  the  metropolis,  while  the  hands  of  justice  were  paralysed  :  lest  I  should  be 
misunderstood,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  alluding  to  the  riots  in  the  year  1780.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  if  an  hundredth  part  of  that  which  was  done  on 
the  sixth  or  seventh  days  of  those  riots  had  been  done  in  the  first  instance,  nothing 
of  the  kind  would  have  occurred,  which  was  afterwards  so  much  to  be  deplored.  It 
was,  therefore,  most  important  for  the  magistrates  to  prevent  those  acts  which  would 
reasonably  lead  to  such  fatal  results;  and  which,  we  are  informed  by  the  evidence  in 
this  case,  many  of  the  persons  who  attended  this  meeting  did  certainly  meditate. 
The  juldress  of  the  learned  counsel  concluded  with  a  suggestion,  that  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  see  that  there  was  a  preconcerted  design,  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates, 
to  send  in  the  military,  in  order  to  take  away  the  lives  of  unoffending  people,  and 
jjrevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  meetings.  I  own  I  am  surprised  at  such  an  observa- 
tion. The  evidence  warrants  no  such  conclusion,  but  quite  the  reverse.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  all  that  was  done  by  the  magistrates  was  done  with  temperance  and  for- 
b..'arance."     ["  Hear,  hear."J 

It  was  not  his  own  opinion  lie  was  propounding;  he  was  reading  the  solemn  judg- 
ment of  the  Lord  Chief- Justice  of  England,  judicially  delivered.  To  assent  to  this 
motion  would  be  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England,  and 
the  other  judges,  and  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the  court  in  which  they  presided. 
The  Lord  Chief- Justice  concluded  thus,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  that  was  done  by 
the  magistrates  was  done  with  temperance  and  forbearance,  and  that,  for  this  conduct, 
instead  of  the  reprehension  which,  by  this  motion,  is  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  them, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  their  country." 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  previous  trial  of 
the  hon.  member,  delivered  this  opinion  : — "  I  personally  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  some  evidence  upon  this  subject,  and  of  forming  some  judgment  as  to  the 
ligal  points  of  the  case;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  saying  this,  which  the  re- 
collection of  the  court  will  bear  me  out  in,  that  the  evidence  in  this  case  goes  to 
points,  to  which  in  no  former  case  it  had  gone;  and  that  all  the  difficulty,  and,  in  a 
great  degree,  all  the  doubt,  which  could  have  existed  in  any  former  case,  was  entirely 
by  the  evidence  removed  by  this.  There  is  abundance  of  evidence  in  this  case — and  I 
say  in  this  case  for  the  first  time — that  without  the  aid  of  the  military  the  warrant  could 
not  have  been  executed.  Tlic  observations  I  have  made  have  a  tendency  to  show  that, 
in  my  raiiid,  the  verdict  is  in  no  respect  against  the  evidence;  but  that, on  the  contrary, 
it  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  consistent  with  the  evidence  in  the  case.  And  I  repeat, 
that  the  evidence  as  to  many  points  ia  entirely  new,  and  extremely  strong;  so  as  to  re- 
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move,  and  I  hope  it  will  effectually  remove,  from  many  minds  which  previously  did 
doubt,  those  doubts  which  those  minds  had  entertained." 

Mr.  Justice  Best  said, — "  It  appears  to  me  impossible  any  man  can  read  this 
evidence,  with  an  intention  of  understanding  it,  and  not  say  that  further  mischief 
(on  some  future  day)  was  the  object.  If  that  was  the  object,  it  was,  indeed,  a 
tremendous  meeting.  Every  movement  of  that  meeting  was  calculated  to  produce 
the  terror  that  it  did  produce;  anil  I  think  I  am  called  upon  to  say,  in  consequence 
of  what  was  said  by  counsel,  that  not  only  the  county  of  Lancaster,  but  the  surround- 
ing counties,  are  indebted  for  the  peace  they  enjoyed  afterwards,  to  the  courage  and 
activity  with  which  the  magisti'ates  dispersed  this  meeting.  I  would  not  have  made 
these  observations,  if  we  had  not  been  told  that  the  conduct  of  these  magistrates 
was  scandalous;  that  it  was  all  trick,  and  that  they  might  have  dispersed  the  meet- 
ing without  the  military.  That  is  an  assertion  contradicted  by  all  the  evidence, 
and  by  common  sense.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  saying  that 
all  this  was  a  mere  pretence  to  let  loose  the  military  authority,  and  draw  back  the 
civil  power." 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  who  tried  the  cause,  said, — "  I  think  it  is  not  only  a  proper 
verdict,  but  the  contrary  verdict  would  not,  by  any  means,  have  been  warranted  bj' 
the  evidence.  And  1  think  it  right,  likewise,  to  state,  that  I  concur  with  the  rest 
of  the  court  in  thinking  (and  it  appears,  I  think,  most  abundantly  by  the  evidence) 
that  there  was  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  from  time  to  time,  and 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  proceeding,  to  do  that  which  was  right,  and,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  to  prevent  mischief.  And  the  evidence  appears  extremely  strong  as 
to  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  military,  in  order  to  execute  the  warrant.  I  say 
their  evidence  (in  that  of  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  regiment  of  Hussars)  goes 
strongly  to  show,  not  only  that  military  force  was  necessary  to  execute  the  warrant, 
but  that,  if  the  yeomanry  had  been  left  to  themselves,  and  further  military  had  not 
arrived,  the  aid  of  ths  yeomanry  would  not  have  been  sufScient  for  the  purpose." 

Such  was  the  decision  pronounced  upon  this  transaction  by  the  judges,  after  the 
fullest  enquiry,  upon  evidence  given  on  oath,  and  while  the  events  in  question  were 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  Who  could  say  with  truth  that 
this  subject  had  nut  been  enquired  into,  had  not  been  disposed  of  finally  by  the 
tribunals  best  qualified  to  dispose  of  it  justly.  For  his  part,  after  the  opinions  of 
the  judges  expressed  on  the  conduct  of  the  parties  accused,  he  would  not,  for  the 
sake  of  any  popular  feeling,  be  guilty  of  so  shabby  and  disgraceful  an  act  as  to  aban- 
don those  whose  conduct  had  been  pronounced,  not  only  free  from  blame,  but  en- 
titled to  high  commendation ;  and  he  should,  therefore,  at  once  join  in  meeting  the 
motion  with  a  direct  negative,  on  the  plain  merits  of  the  question.  If  they  were 
to  revive  those  transactions,  which  ought  to  have  been  long  since  buried  in  oblivion, 
and  subject  the  individuals  accused  and  honourably  acquitted  to  further  examination, 
they  would  be  doing  that  which  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles  of 
justice.  The  hand  of  death  had  now  removed  most  of  the  parties  who  had  acted  a 
prominent  part  on  the  occasion  in  question  ;  the  long  interval  of  twelve  years  had 
put  much  important  testimony  out  of  the  reach  of  any  human  tribunal;  full  enquiry 
had  been  made  at  the  time,  and  that  enquiry  had  established  the  innocence  of  those 
who  were  accused.  If  no  time,  no  acquittal,  could  protect  public  officers  from  new 
trials,  -on  imperfect  evidence,  what  prudent  man  would  undertake  a  thankless  public 
duty  that  exposed  him  to  such  persecution  ? 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Hunt, — 

Sir  Robert  Feel  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation.  To  those  hon.  mem- 
bers who  heard  him  address  the  House  they  would  be  unnecessary,  but  to  others 
who  had  since  entered  the  House,  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston  might  seem  to  call  for  a  few  explanatory  observations.  What  he  said  rela- 
tive to  the  employment  of  spies  was  this — that  the  employment  of  j^pies  for  the 
purpose  of  fomenting  and  exciting  disturbances,  and  then  bringing  the  persons  who 
participated  in  those  disturbances  to  punishment,  was  an  unwarrantable  use  of  im- 
proper instruments,  which  ought  to  subject  the  persons  using  them  to  the  heaviest 
penalty  which  the  constitution  provided  for  such  an  offence;  but  he  added,  that  he 
could  not,  as  an  honest  man,  having  some  experience  of  government,  assent  to  the 
doctrine,  that  government  were  not  justified  under  any  circumstances  in  availing 
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themselves  of  the  assistance  of  spies.  Though  not  strictly  in  explanation,  the  House 
■would  ticrhaps  allow  him  to  give  a  complete  contradiction  to  a  statement  T>hich  had 
been  made  by  the  hon.  member.  He  had  stated  that  the  action  brought  by  Redford 
a"-ainst  Captaiii  Birlcy  was  a  mock  action.  Was  it  possible  to  say  any  thing  more 
unjust  towards  tlie  counsel  employed  in  the  prosecution?  Was  it  probable  that  the 
two  honourable  men  who  -.vere  employed  by  the  plaintiff  would  have  been  parties  to 
a  mock  action?  The  hon.  member  said,  that  the  evidence  which  Redford  gave  upon 
the  trial  was  of  a  nature  to  confirm  his  suspicions  that  the  action  was  a  mock  one. 
Now,  it  happened  that  Redford,  being  plaintiff,  was  not  and  could  not  be  examined, 
and,  therefore,  the  principal  ground  upon  which  the  hon.  member  rested  his  asser- 
tion was  taken  away.  He  begged  to  refer  the  House  to  the  evidence  given  by  a 
woman  named  Mary  Dawson.  She  was  asked,  whether  she  saw  stones  thrown  ; 
her  reply  was  "  No."  She  was  asked,  whether  the  people  made  any  resistance.  She 
replied,  that  they  did  not.  She  was  asked,  what  the  soldiery  did.  She  replied,  that 
they  cut  the  people  as  soon  as  they  came  on  the  ground.  She  was  asked,  whether 
she  saw  any  persons  wounded,  and  she  replied,  that  she  did,  and  that  she  took  four- 
teen wounded  men  into  her  house,  and  dressed  their  wounds.  Was  this,  he  would 
ask  the  House,  the  sort  of  evidence  which  would  have  been  brought  forward,  if  the 
object  of  the  plaintiff"  had  been  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice? 

The  House  divided  on  the  previous  question:  Ayes,  206;  Noes,  31 ;  majority  175. 
Mr.  Hunt's  motion 'was  consequently  negatived. 
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The  Order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England,  having  been  moved  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  put  from  the  chair, — 

Sir  George  Rose,  Sir  P'dward  Sugden,  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  and  several 
other  members,  addressed  the  House;  after  which, — 

Sir  Robeet  Peel  said,  in  the  very  multifarious  speech  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
(Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse^', — a  speech  which  some  persons  seemed  to  thinli.  cm  using,  there 
was  one  topic  wholly  omitted,  and  that  topic  the  bill  of  reform.  As  it  was  his  wish, 
however,  to  address  himself  solely  to  that  topic,  involving,  as  it  unquestionably  did, 
the  most  important  matter  that  had  been  ever  agitated  in  Parliament,  he  should  not 
waste  the  time  of  the  House  by  the  slightest  notice  of  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  which  had  not  the  slightest  connection  with  the 
subject.  This  was  the  first  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  since  his  acceptance 
of  office,  and  was  it  to  be  expected,  that  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  interest  he  should  have 
thought  merelj'  of  defending  the  conduct  of  his  new  colleagues  on  matters  entii-ely 
extraneous  to  reform?  Was  that  the  only  opportunity  he  could  find  of  setting  forth 
his  own  merit  as  the  champion  of  the  administration?  Was  that  a  time  to  dig  from 
its  grave  the  unfortunate  budget  of  1831  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  charged  the 
opposers  of  the  Reform  Bill  v/ith  having  entered  into  a  party  combination  to  strangle 
in  its  cradle  that  unfortunate  and  rickety  offspring  of  the  government.  Combina- 
tion, indeed!  why,  there  was  no  necessity  for  them  to  lift  a  hand  or  say  a  word 
against  it.  It  was  quite  enough  for  them  to  stand  quietly  by,  and  leave  the  budget 
to  be  smothered  by  the  reformers.  The  misshapen  offspring  of  financial  love  fell 
beneath  the  blows  of  the  reformers.  Who  extinguished  the  threatened  tax  on  funded 
property?  Why,  the  hon.  n)cmber  (Mr.  John'Smith),  he  Avho,  on  the  night  when 
the  Reform  Bill  was  brought  in,  said,  l-.e  lost  his  breath  with  delight  and  admiratit.n 
of  the  measure,  retair.ed  sutlicient  to  puff  out  the  life  of  that  wretclied  abortion.  The 
proposed  taxes  on  landed  property  and  on  steam-vessels  vanislied,  not  through  the 
exertions  of  the  opponents  of  reform,  but  because  the  friends  of  that  measure  denounced 
such  taxes  as  mischievous  and  absurd.  So  much  for  the  misrepresented  facts  of  the 
riglit  hon.  baronet.  Now,  to  stiv  one  word  of  his  doctrine:  Was  reform,  then, 
already  come  to  this,  that  the  members  of  that  House  were  not  at  liberty  to  examine 
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the  conduct  of  government?  Must  they  be  altogether  silent  upon  the  budget? 
must  ihey  take  no  notice  of  the  public  expenditure  ?  must  they  hold  their  peace  upon 
all  the  subjects,  however  important,  the  government  m.ight  think  fit  to  introduce, 
because  government  must  not  be  disturbed  in  its  great  labour  of  hatching  reform? 
The  right  bon.  baronet  referred,  with  particular  emjihasis,  to  a  question  put  on  the 
subject  of  the  Russian-Dutch  loan  on  the  night  the  Reform  Bill  stood  for  a  second 
reading.  And  why  not  on  that  night?  Were  such  enquiries  distasteful  to  reformers, 
and  incompatible  wth  their  reforms  ?  But  he  would  pass  to  other  and  more  important 
matter  than  the  speecli  of  the  right  hon.  baronet.  There  was,  indeed,  something  in 
the  personal  appeal  made  to  himself  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  which  might,  even 
upon  an  occasion  like  the  present,  justify  him  in  intruding  for  some  time  upon  the 
House  in  answer  to  such  an  appeal;  but  as  that  was  the  last  opportunity  he  should 
have  of  stating  his  sentiments  on  the  bill,  he  would  proceed,  without-further  observa- 
tion on  the  speech  they  had  last  heard,  to  the  proper  subject  of  debate — that 
tremendously  important  change,  on  which  the  future  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  this 
mighty  empire  would  depend.  After  the  long  lapse  of  time  that  it  had  been  in  pro- 
gress through  the  House — after  giving  to  it  all  the  consideration  its  importance 
required — after  the  various  alterations  made  in  it,  he  should  have  felt  happy  if  it  was 
in  his  power  now  to  say,  that  he  saw  in  it  less  that  was  objectionable  than  when  it 
was  first  proposed.  He  must,  however,  declare,  that  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The 
time  expended  on  it,  however  long,  had  cured  none  of  the  evils  of  the  original 
•measure.  The  more  he  considered  that  measure,  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  conse- 
quences to  which  it  would  lead — consequences  embracing  every  thing  most  valuable 
in  the  institutions  and  frame  of  society — the  more  he  felt  anxiety  and  a])prehension, 
the  more  his  objections  were  confirmed  and  strengthened.  In  whatever  view  he 
regarded  it — whether  with  reference  to  its  origin,  to  the  period  at  which  it  was 
brought  forward,  to  the  example  on  which  it  was  founded,  to  the  means  by  which  it 
was  attempted  to  be  carried,  or  to  the  consequences  which  might  be  expected  from 
its  adoption — he  was  filled  with  astonishment,  mortification,  and  dismay.  But  vague 
and  general  condemnation  of  the  measure  was  not  his  object.  He  had  no  other  wish 
than  calmly  to  review  the  main  arguments  on  which  an  experiment — admitted  by 
its  authors  to  be  a  most  perilous  one— had  been  justified.  The  leading  grounds  on 
which  the  bill  rested  for  its  defence  were  two.  First,  that  it  was  fraught  with  great 
practical  benefit,  since  it  remedied  actual  defects  in  the  constitution  long  complained 
of  by  the  people,  by  giving  them  a  more  full  and  free  representation,  by  putting  an 
end  to  small  boroughs,  conferring  the  elective  franchise  on  large  towns  now  unre- 
presented, and  providing  a  guarantee  for  future  good  government.  The  second 
ground  for  it  was,  that  there  was  so  general  a  demand  for  reform  that  no  discretion 
■was  left  to  the  legislature,  that,  whether  good  or  bad  per  se,  that  or  some  equally 
efficient  measure  must  be  adopted  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  to  enable  any 
administration  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country.  For  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  real  substantial  argument  in  support  of  either  of  these  grounds,  he  must  again  refer 
to  the  speech  of  the  member  for  Calne.  That  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  stipported 
the  measure  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  improve  the  present  system  of  representa- 
tion, by  giving  the  peo})le  more  influence  in  the  election  of  their  representatives, 
and  more  control  over  the  action  of  the  executive  government ;  and  he  inferred,  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  this  increased  influence  and  control  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  an  increase  of  the  general  happiness.  If  that  inference  were  a  just  one,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  question  i,  but  the  whole  point  at  issue  was,  on  the  justness  of  that 
inference,  on  the  question — whether  the  great  ends  for  which  government  was 
constituted  would  be  promoted,  in  this  country,  by  a  vast  increase  of  democratic 
power.  The  learned  gentleman  exhorted  us  to  make  the  experiment  of  a  great  change 
in  the  representative  system,  on  the  express  ground  that  the  present  system  has  proved 
a  failure.  He  totally  denied  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Canning— which  was  the  foundation 
of  his  argument  against  reform,  namely,  "  That  the  system  has  Avorked  well."  The 
learned  gentleman  admitted,  that,  if  it  had  worked  well — well  for  the  country  at 
large — the  reasons  for  extensive  change  were  materially  weakened.  As  a  proof  that 
it  had  not  worked  well,  he  desired  them  to  survey  the  Vvhole  structure  of  society, 
and  to  deny,  if  tliey  could,  that  there  was  great  privation,  groat  sufitring,  great  dis- 
tress.    They  could  not  deny  it,  but  they  asserted,  at  the  same  time,  that  that  sufi'cr- 
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I'ng  and  that  distress  were  not  justly  attributable  to  defects  in  the  form  or  constitution 
iif  the  governing  power.  How  could  sociefy  be  formed,  how  could  it  exist,  without 
vast  and  striking  inequalities  in  human  condition — without  the  extremes  of  worldly 
prosperity,  and  worldly  privation?  They  had  the  "  humble  shed"  and  the  "  contigu- 
ous palace,"  that  sheltered  rather  than  shamed  it.  And  it  was  not  enough  to  allege, 
or  to  prove,  such  inequalities,  or  the  existence  oi"  much  real  and  undeniable  evil, 
much  unmerited  and  incurable  suffering; — was  that  evil  caused  by  defects  in  the 
representation,  and  would  it  be  removed  by  the  removal  of  the  supposed  defects? 
This  was  the  question.  The  learned  gentleman  was  obliged  to  admit,  that,  in  many 
most  important  particulars — in  its  influence  on  the  administration  of  justice — on  the 
formation  of  national  character — the  system  had  worked  well.  But  then  he  main- 
tained, that  all  that  was  good  in  the  constitution  of  society  was  attributable  to 
popular  control  on  the  action  of  government;  that  all  that  was  evil  was  attributable 
to  the  absence  or  diminution  of  that  control.  Therefore,  said  the  hon.  gentleman, 
"  increase  the  control,  and  you  will  increase  the  good,  and  abate  the  evil."  But 
surely  that  reasoning  took  for  granted  much  that  could  not  hastily  be  admitted.  Was 
it  so  clear  that  to  democratic  influence  we  owed  all  that  was  estimable  in  social  life? 
Did  it  follow,  that,  admitting  that  the  existence  of  that  influence  was  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  blessings  we  enjoyed,  that  the  increase  of  that  influence  must 
necessarily  make  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  good  which  flowed  from  it?  Might 
not  all  depend,  in  politics  as  well  as  physics,  on  the  due  admixture  and  proper  propor- 
tions of  contending  elements?  Suppose  the  learned  gentleman  were  to  argue  thus: — 
"  I  find  the  air  we  breathe  a  compound  of  certain  qualities — one  pure,  the  other  noxious 
— one  essential  to  combustion,  to  respiration,  to  the  maintenance  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  To  the  one  I  attribute  all  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  to  the  other  all  that  is 
destructive  of  it;  let  us  separate  the  evil  principle  from  the  good  one,  and  let  us  in 
future  breathe  nothing  but  oxygen."  His  argument  in  that  case  would  be  just  as 
rational  as  his  argument  in  the  present  case — that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  increase 
the  democratic  power,  in  order  to  ensure  good  government  and  public  happiness. 
The  great  inequalities  in  the  condition  of  mankind  might  be,  in  one  point  of  view, 
an  evil.  There  was — who  could  deny  it — superfluous  affluence  coexistent  with  acute 
juid  undeserved  suffering.  But  could  they  eradicate  the  evil,  if  it  be  one,  without  evils 
ten  times  greater — without  destroying  the  security  of  property — the  incentive  to 
industry  and  virtuous  exertion — without  undermining  the  foundations  of  society  ? 
Nay,  was  there  not  reason  to  doubt  whether  one  of  the  consequences  of  improved 
civilisation,  by  stimulating  ingenuity,  by  protecting  property,  was  not  to  create  and 
increase  those  inequalities  in  worldly  prosperity — those  contrasts  of  extravagant 
wealth  and  deplorable  penury,  which  were  alleged  as  ti-.e  proofs  of  defective  govern- 
ment ?  It  was  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  to  excite  the  ho})e  that  any  reform, 
or  any  powers  of  legislation,  could  remedy  much  of  the  evil  which  they  knew  and 
admitted  to  exist.  What  had  been  the  course  which,  in  this  session,  the  authors  of 
the  measure  of  reform  had  themselves  pursued,  with  respect  to  cases  of  notorious  and 
grievous  suffering?  In  the  course  of  the  last  fortnight  ijetitions  had  been  presented 
from  the  silk  trade  and  the  glove  trade,  complaining  of  such  distress,  that  thousands 
who  had  been  brought  up  to  those  trades  were  unable  to  earn  their  livelihood  ?  The 
facts  were  admitted;  and  what  coTirse  did  the  government  take  ?  Did  they  encourage 
acy  hope  of  relief  from  legislation  ?  No.  Their  language  was,  "  In  the  complicated 
state  of  society,  improvements  in  machinery,  vicissitudes  of  fashion,  and  other  causes, 
must  affect  your  position.  It  is  impossible  to  improve  your  situation  by  parlia- 
mentary interference— nay,  we  will  not  even  enquire  into  the  causes  of  your  distress, 
for  the  enquiry  itself  would  only  rais-e  expectations  which  must  be  disappointed." 
And  such  language  might  be  wise.  But  if  wise  on  that  point,  it  was  wise  also  with 
reference  to  the  constitution.  It  proved  that  .severe  privations  might  be  suffered, 
without  an  impeachment  of  that  constitution.  That  language,  as  he  before  observed, 
might  be  wise,  but  what  was  it  that  had  enabled  the  government  to  hold  it?  What 
was  It  that  had  enabled  the  government,  at  different  peri<  ds,  to  act  independentlv  of 
petty  local  interests  and  popular  prejudices,  and  to  follow  that  course  only  which 
they  thought  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large— what  but  the  borough  representa- 
tion .''  \Ahat  was  it  but  that  which  had  enabled  Mr.  Canning  to  purstie  such  a 
course?     He  had  given  up  the  representation  of  Liverpool,  because  he  found  that 
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the  protection  of  local  interests  might  embarrass  his  action  as  a  minister  ot' 
the  Crown.  He  had  taken  refage  in  a  small  borough,  where  he  had  no  such 
interests  to  consult,  and,  by  that  means,  was  enabled  to  devote  all  the  ener- 
gies of  his  raiad  to  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  and  compli- 
cated concerns  of  the  whole  country.  The  present  ministers  had  been  able  to  adopt 
a  similar  course  with  respect  to  many  minor  questions,  in  consequence  of  the  excite- 
ment which  existed  about  the  Reform  Bill.  They  had  been  made,  in  a  manner,  inde- 
pendent of  their  own  supporters — independent  of  popular  clamour  on  commercial 
subjects,  by  the  overwhelming  interest  attached  to  one  particular  question.  They 
had  been  able  lo  say  to  their  follov.ers,  "Do  not  thwart  us  on  this  point,  for,  if  you 
do,  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill  ma}'  be  endangered."  But  would  they  always  be 
able  to  do  that?  Certainly  not.  The  time  would  come  when  they  could  no  longer 
avail  themselves  of  the  powerful  lever  of  reform — when  they  couid  not  direct,  but 
must  submit  to,  popular  impulse.  When  that  time  came,  he  doubted  whether  they 
would  have  the  same  power  of  applying  general  principles,  and  disregarding  tempo- 
rary clamour,  whether  they  would  then  be  able  to  refuse  committees,  which  would  be 
required  on  every  depression  of  trade,  and  at  every  moment  of  partial  distress, 
deranging  the  course  of  commerce,  and  unsettling  the  credit  and  the  business  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  if  a  reform  had  some  years  since 
taken  place  in  the  House,  we  should  have  bad,  first,  an  improved  system  of  legisla- 
tion, both  as  regarded  commerce  and  jurisprudence;  and  next,  an  effectual  discour- 
agement of  war.  Such  wars,  he  said,  too,  as  were  necessarily  entered  into,  would 
not  have  been  so  feebly  conducted;  and  in  time  we  should  have  been  free  both  from 
the  rancorous  hostilities  of  domestic  party  spirit,  and  from  the  fear  wf  foreign  invasion. 
The  country  would  have  enjoyed  internal  repose,  and  the  blessings  of  general  peace. 
It  was  very  easy  to  say  these  things,  but  extremely  diffidilt  to  prove  them.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  assigned  no  reason  for  entertaining  that  opinion; 
but  he  would  assign  some  reasons  for  an  opposite  conclusion.  With  respect  to 
the  subject  of  war,  whicls  had  been  already  so  admirably  treated  by  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Mahon),  he  knew  no  fact  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  could 
adduce  to  prove,  that  if,  at  any  given  period  of>the  history  of  this  country,  there 
had  been  such  a  reform  of  this  House  as  was  now  proposed,  there  would  have 
been  that  discouragement  to  undertake  war  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man contended  for.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  admitted  that  wars  had 
been  occasionally  popular  in  recent  times;  but  then,  said  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  "  however  popular  such  wars  might  have  been  in  the  beginning,  I  think, 
if  we  had  had  a  reformed  parliament,  those  wars  would  -liave  been  put  an  end  to  much 
sooner  than  they  actually  had  been."  But  when  a  war  was  once  begun,  it  was  not 
always  in  our  power  to  choose  the  moment  when  it  should  terminate.  If  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  admitted  that  republics  and  popular  governments  generally 
were  inclined  to  war,  he  admitted  every  thing.  There  was  an  end  of  his  prophecy 
of  perpetual  peace.  The  hasty  inconsiderate  demand  for  peace  might  be  just  as 
dangerous  as  the  clamour  for  war.  Now,  with  respect  to  our  jurisprudence,  what 
evidence  was  there  that  any  reform  in  parliament  would  make  that  House  more  dis- 
posed to  improve  our  jurisprudence  than  it  was  as  at  present  constituted?  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  that  House  had  evinced  a  disposition  to  oppose  legal 
refurra.  But  by  what  portion  of  the  House  was  that  disposition  manifested?  What 
was  the  fate  of  a  bill  brought  in  that  session  by  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Reform 
Bill?  The  Tories  appointed  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  law  of  real  property,  and 
all  the  members  of  that  committee  concurred  in  opinion,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  that  could  be  made  in  that  branch  of  jurisprudence  was,  the  adoption 
of  a  general  registry  bilL  The  necessity  of  it  was  felt  so  strongly,  that  an  hon.  and 
learned  member  of  that  House  introduced  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  and  he  professed 
himself  unable  to  conceive  how  people  could  be  so  obtuse  as  not  to  see  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  a  measure.  The  registries  in  Yorkshire  and  in  ISIiddlesex  were  held 
up  as  conclusive  proofs  that  the  landed  interest  would  be  considerably  benefited  by  the 
universal  adoption  of  a  general  registry.  But,  although  refi^-mers  were  predominant 
in  that  House,  so  far  from  showing  a  disposition  to  act  in  accoi-dance  with  the  view 
taken  by  their  brother  reformer,  they  totally  abandoned  him  and  hi.s  reforms.     He 
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came  down  to  the  House  and  complained  that  there  had  started  up  a  host  of  attorneys, 
actuated,  no  doubt,  by  the  purest  principles,  who  had  so  operated  on  the  reform 
menilwrs,  and  had  prixluced  such  opposition  to  the  registry  bill,  that  the  learned 
author  of  tlie  measure  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  iu  a  comuiittee,  and  had  not  the 
least  prospect  of  contending  sucessfully  against  the  partialities,  prejudices,  and 
obtuseness,  not  of  the  borough  mongers,  but  of  I  he  reformers — of  those  who  were 
returned  by  popular  elections,  and  were  compelled  to  yield  to  popular  clamour. 
The  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  Reform  Bill,  among  whom  was  the  noble  m.ember 
for  Yorkshire,  concurred  in  treafing  tliat  measure  of  legal  reform  as  they  treated  the 
budget :  and  nothing  had  been  done  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  or  the  just 
demands  of  the  rational  part  of  the  people.  Now,  if  that  was  the  fate  of  legal  reform 
in  the  House  as  at  present  constituted,  if  the  attorneys  could  raise  such  a  storm  with 
their  present  means,  just  conceive  that  House  to  be  chosen  by  the  newly-created 
constituency  of  £10  householders,  and  then  say  whether  there  would  be.the  slightest 
chance  that  the  registry  bill  should  pass?  If  that  measure  could  be  defeated  now, 
what  probability  was  there  that  a  parliament,  chosen  by  that  class  who  constituted 
the  chief  opponents  of  the  measure  at  present,  -vould  allow  it  to  become  a  law?  But 
the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that,  if  we  had  had  a  reform  bill  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  all  the  evnls  of  wh.ich  we  now  complained  would  have  been  cor- 
rected. To  that  observation  one  very  manifest  answer  offered  itself.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  assumes,  that,  if  a  reform  in  parliament  had  taken  place  at  the 
period  he  mentions,  the  reformers  of  that  day  would  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and 
have  estimated  every  thing  by  the  same  standard  which  was  now  adopted.  But  was 
it  not  obvious  that,  if  the  constitution  of  this  country  had  been  new-modelled  forty 
years  since,  reference  mast  be  had,  in  judging  of  the  i)racLical  effects,  to  the  then 
state  of  intelligence  among  the  people — to  the  then  state  of  their  feelings,  prejudices, 
and  opinions?  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  there  would  at  that  period  have  been 
raised  in  a  reformed  parliament  the  present  loud  demand  for  economy;  or,  that  a 
clamour  against  war,  or  an  imperative  call  for  reform  in  our  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
prudence, or  in  the  management  of  the  property  of  the  church,  would  then  have  been 
heard,  because  we  now  heard  it.  Suppose,for  instance,  that,  in  1784,  there  had  been 
a  reformed  parliament,  would  such  a  parliament,  returned  upon  the  principles  of  the 
preseotbill,havebeendisposed  to  take  enlightened  views  on  commercial  subjects?  Cer- 
tainly not.  In  1785,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his  commercial  propositions  withrcspect 
to  Ireland.  Mr.  Pitt  -said,  that  he  proposed  the  measiire  with  the  view  of  enlarging 
the  intercourse  between  this  country  and  Ireland.  He  expressed  his  wish  to  have 
the  system  of  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  every  onerous  duty,  done  away  with;  it  being 
his  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  and  that  of  P^ngland  were  the  same,  and 
that  the  best  interests  of  botli  countries  would  be  consulted  by  extending  their  com- 
mercial intercourse.  These  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt:  but  they  were  not  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  might  be  considered  as  a  fair  index  of  the  popular  opinion 
of  that  day.  Did  the  hon.  and  learned  member  believe,  that  the  £\0  householders 
of  that  time  would  have  returned  a  man  more  enlightened  than  Mr.  Fox?  And  what 
■were  the  enlarged  views  of  that  eminent  statesman  on  the  subject  of  trade.  He  said — 
"  There  is  no  one  benefit  which  Ireland  can  derive  from  an  extended  intercourse  with 
this  country,  which  will  not  lead  to  an  insidious  competition  on  the  part  of  Ireland. 
It  is  this  which  will  stir  np  jealousy  between  the  two  countries,  and  make  Englishmen 
and  Irishmen  look  at  each  other  with  cold  hearts  and  suspicious  eyes."  At  the  time 
those  sentiments  were  put  forth  they  were  in  conformity  Avith  popular  opinion. 
That  opinion  concurred  with  ]Mr.  Fox,  that  commercial  benefits  were  not  reciprocal, 
and  that  every  advantage  which  Ireland  would  reap  from  the  resolutions  would  be 
to  our  detriment.  It  would  be  absurd  to  measure  the^  intelligence  of  a  reformed 
parliament  of  that  day  by  the  doctrines  held  at  present,  or  by  the  advance  which 
science  liad  since  made.  In  1786,  Mr.  Pitt  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France;  in  defence  of  that  treaty  in  1787,  he  laid  down  these  principles: — "France 
was,  by  the  peculiar  dispensation  of  Providence,  gifted,  perhaps  more  than  any 
country  upon  earth,  Avith  what  made  life  desirable  in  point  of  soil,  climate,  and 
natural  productions.  It  had  the  most  fertile  vineyards,  and  the  richest  harvests; 
the  greatest  luxuries  of  man  were  produced  in  it  with  little  cost,  apd  with  moderate 
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labour.  Britain  was  not  thus  blest  by  nature;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  possessed, 
through  the  happy  freedom  of  its  constitution,  and  tlie  equal  security  of  its  laws, 
an  energy  in  its  enterprise,  and  a  stability  in  its  exertions,  which  had  gradually  raised 
it  to  a  state  of  commercial  grandeur;  and,  not  being  so  bountifully  gifted  by  Heaven, 
it  had  recourse  to  labour  and  heart,  by  which  it  had  acquired  the  ability  of  supplying 
its  neighbour  with  all  the  necessary  erabcilishments  of  life  in  exchange  for  her  natural 
luxuries.  Thus  standing  with  regard  to  each  other,  a  friendly  connexion  seemed  to 
be  pointed  out  between  them,  instead  of  the  state  of  unalterable  enmity  which  was 
falsely  said  to  be  their  true  political  feeling  towards  one  another."  But,  what  said 
Mr.  Fox? — "  France  has  always  been  the  natural  foe  of  this  country :  she  has  con- 
sented to  this  commercial  treaty  for  an  insidious  purpose.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  and  of  Louis  XIV.,  an  unnatural  alliance  was  attempted  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  I  deprecate  all  alliance  for  the  future.  Trade  is  a  miserable  consideration  ; 
and  I  attribute  this  treaty  to  those  dirty  commercial  considerations  which  entirely 
shut  out  all  higher  motives  of  policy.  England  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  France." 
Now,  he  asked,  if,  in  the  year  1786,  there  had  been  a  reformed  parliament — the 
express  image  of  the  people — of  the  £10  voters  to  be  now  created — would  Mr.  Pitt 
have  succeeded  against  Mr.  Fox  ?  Which  of  the  two  would  have  maintained  the 
popular  opini«n  of  that  day?  Could  there  be  a  doubt,  that,  although  we  now  readily 
acknowledge  the  superior  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  to  the  principles 
of  commercial  intercourse,  that  a  House  of  Commons  returned  by  popular  choice,  in 
1787,  would  have  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Mr,  Fox?  Therefore,  he  said,  the  learned 
gentleman  had  no  right  whatever  to  assume  that  reform,  applied  forty  years  since, 
would  have  ensured  that  enlarged  and  enlightened  legislation  of  which  lie  spoke.  A 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  John  Hobhouse)  appeared  to  be 
founded  on  the  impression  that,  even  at  that  late  period  of  the  discussion,  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  intended  to  propose  some  measure  of  reform.  With  respect  to  that 
matter,  to  which,  indeed,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  first  alluded,  he  begged 
to  assure  both  him  and  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  he  never  meant  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  question  their  right  to  examine  and  comment  upon  his  public  conduct. 
He  admitted  that  right  in  its  fullest  extent.  But  those  gentlemen  would,  of  course, 
concede  to  him  the  corresponding  right  of  correcting  their  errors.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  especially  alluded  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  pursued  on  the 
Catholic  question  ;  and  he  did  him  an  injustice,  for  which  he  could  not  account.  He 
had  hoped  that  all  unkindly  feelings  on  that  to])ic  were  at  an  end ;  and  certainly  he 
wished  not  to  revive  them.  He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  always  listened, 
not  only  with  great  attention,  but  with  great  admiration,  to  that  flow  of  chaste  and 
pure  language,  which,  however  rapid,  seemed  scarcely  able  to  sustain  the  rich  freight 
of  thought  and  fancy  which  it  bore  along.  Not  denying  the  right  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  to  attack  his  political  conduct,  not  objecting  to  the  tone  of  his 
observations ;  at  the  same  time,  he  should  have  expected,  if  he  was  to  be  attacked 
for  his  conduct  on  reform,  that  the  learned  gentleman  would  have  been  the  last  man 
from  whom  that  attack  would  come.  If  he  was  to  fall  from  that  particular  shaft,  he 
could  never  have  believed  that  it  would  have  been  drawn  from  the  quiver  of  the 
learned  gentleman.  On  the  Catholic  question  the  charge  against  him  was,  that  be 
had  appropriated  the  honour  due  to  others ;  that  he  had  stood  aside,  had  seen  others 
sow  the  seed,  had  watched  the  approach  of  the  harvest,  and  then  had  stept  in,  and 
reaped  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  the  honourable  reward  which  was  justly  due  to 
their  labours.  But  what  was  now  the  charge  ?  That  he  had  done  the  same  thing 
on  reform  ?  Just  the  I'everse.  The  charge  now  was,  that  he  had  not  brought  in  a 
Reform  Bill;  that  he  had  not  made  some  servile  copy  of  the  measure  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite :  and,  because  he  had  not  done  that,  he  was  as  open  to  accusation 
and  censure  as  before.  The  learned  gentleman  reminded  him  of  the  attack  made 
upon  the  physicians  who  attended  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Trotter,  the  private  seeretarj'  of 
that  statesman,  in  a  public  letter,  declared  that  the  physicians  ought  to  have  been 
brought  to  justice  for  having  administered  foxglove  to  their  patient  for  his  particular 
disease.  The  physicians  declared  that  they  had  not  administered  it:  Mr.  Trotter 
immediately  turned  round  upon  thern,  and  exclaimed — "  Why  have  you  not?  You 
ought  to  be  condemned  for  not  having  administered  it.  It  might  have  been  the  only 
remedy  for  his  disorder."     The  charges  of  the  learned  gentleman  against  himself 
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were  as  contradictory  as  those  of  Mr.  Trotter.  When  he  brought  in  a  bill  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  which  others  had  so  long  advocated,  the  learned  gentleman  accused 
him  of  seekin"-  to  dcok  himself  with  their  plumes,  and  to  assume  a  m  -rit  which  was 
not  his  due.  Vv'hen  he  did  not  bring  in  a  bill  for  reform,  the  same  learned  gentleman 
was  equally  indignant,  and  demanded  from  him  a  Reform  Bill,  with  just  the  same 
vehemence  with  which  he  condemned  him  fur  having  brought  in  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill.  He  had  no  Reform  Bill  to  bring  forM-ard.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  reform 
contemplated  would  be  an  improvement  of  tiie  constitution.  He  did  not  believe  that  it 
would  remedy  the  defects  of  which  ministers  complained ;  but  he  feared  that  it  would 
expose  the  country  to  great  hazard,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  bear  the  resp  jnsibility 
of  bringing  it  forward.  He  had  retired  from  office  rather  than  undertake  that  task  ; 
and,  if  he  differed  from  the  public  voice,  surely  he  had  a  right  to  maintain  his  own 
opinion, being  prepared  to  submit  to  all  the  consequences  of  adhering  to  it.  The  learned 
gentleman  asked,  how  could  a  man  venture  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  England  ?  Did,  then,  the  learned  gentleman  mean  to  declare 
himself  an  enemy  to  private  judgment?  "Was  not  a  man  at  liberty  to  entertain  and 
act  upon  his  own  opinion  in  political  matters,  even  though  the  universal  voice  of  the 
people  of  England  should  be  raised  against  that  opinion  ?  If  he  differed  from  the 
people  of  England,  he  differed  from  them  reluctantly  and  respectfully ;  if  lie  thought 
that  they  were  intoxicated,  they  had  no  right  to  reproach  him  if  he  chose  to  remain 
sober.  He  firmly  believed  that  this  measure  of  reform  would  not  promote  the  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  this  great  country,  and,  therefore,  to  the  last  he 
would  oppose  it.  Bat  then  came  the  second  of  the  two  leading  arguments  for  reform, 
namely,  that,  whether  good  or  bad,  it  was  inevitable,  that  the  demand  for  it  was  so 
universal  and  overwhelming,  that  it  became  impossible  to  administer  government, 
and  execute  law,  without  a  reform,  based  on  the  same  principles,  and  carried  to  the 
same  extent,  with  the  present  bill.  No  prudent  man  would  assert,  that,  provided 
there  was  among  the  intellig-ont  and  reasoning  classes  of  any  country  a  deep-rooted 
and  permanent  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  any  public  institution  connected  with 
its  government,  that  feeling  could,  with  safety,  be  abruptly  and  contemptuously 
disregarded.  If  it  could  be  shown  that,  whatever  might  be  the  abstract  merits  of  a 
constitution,  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  it ;  that  they  had  outgrown  its  original 
dimensions;  that  it  was  no  longer  applicable  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  society  ; 
tliat  the  basis  on  which  it  rested  was  too  narrow ;  that  the  public  administration 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  constant  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  people — in  such 
a  case  it  became  no  doubt  the  duty  of  parliament  to  devote  its  deliberate  consider- 
ation to  the  means  of  effecting  some  change.  lie  was  bound  to  admit,  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  any  administration  to  have  been  formed  on 
the  principle  of  resisting  altogether  Parliamentary  Reform.  He  had  thought,  also, 
that,  whenever  the  time  for  reform  should  arrive,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  that 
the  question  should  be  taken  up  by  those  who  had  been  its  uniform  friends,  rather 
than  by  those  who  had  been  its  uniform  opponents.  An  arrangement  made  by  the 
latter  would  have  been  much  less  likely  to  be  permanent  and  satisfactory  than  if  it 
came  from  the  friends  of  the  measure.  It  was  his  firm  belief  that  the  gentlemen 
opposite  had  the  means  of  making  an  adjustment  of  this  question,  which  would  have 
been  satisfactory  to  the  rational  and  respectable  portion  of  the  country,  in  spite  of 
any  opposition  which  any  other  party  might  have  offered  to  it.  The  present  ministers 
came  into  office  at  a  period,  no  doubt,  of  great  excitement,  when  there  was  existing 
in  this  country  a  disposition  to  disturbance,  excited,  not  by  any  settled  deliberate 
desire  for  reform,  but  by  the  absurd  admiration  of  the  triumph  of  physical  strength 
in  France.  It  was  natural  enough  that  the  people  of  this  country,  with  their  notions 
of  liberty,  should  rejoice  at  that  triumph— that  they  should  rejoice  at  the  defeat  of 
the  illegal  ordinances  of  July,  and  of  the  military  force  of  a  despotic  power;  but  it 
was  ridiculous  to  see  the  people  of  England  desirous  of  imitating  the  example  of 
France,  without  its  provocation,!  and  attempting  to  cut  their  clumsy  capers  in 
revolution  after  the  manner  of  the  rharlequins  of  Paris.  The  present  government  w^as 
called  to  power  at  a  great  crisis,  and  they  had  the  means,  by  common  pnidence,  of  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  that  crisis.  He  granted,  that  there  wasa  desire — a  permanent, 
a  growing  desire — for  reform  among  the  sober  and  intelligent  classes  of  the  community ; 
but  surely  that  feeling  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  distinguished  from 
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tLe  drunken  fit  of  temporary  enthusiasm  with  which  the  events  of  Paris  were  regarded. 
It  ought,  too,  to  have  been  distinguished  from  that  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection 
which,  however  they  might  constitute  the  government,  would  always  be  found,  varying 
no  doubt  in  degree,  among  the  vast  masses,  with  complicated  and  conflicting  interests, 
of  which  society  was  composed.     At  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  they 
must  calculate,  that  distress  would  produce  the  disposition  to  turbulence,  and  that 
evil  spirits  would  be  found  able  and  willing  to  direct  and  to  profit  by  such  a  disposi- 
tion.    When  David  raised  his  standard  against  Saul,  "  every  one  that  was  in  distress, 
and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,   and  everyone   that   was  discontented,  gathered 
themselves  unto  him,  and  he  became  a  captain  over  them."     Human  nature  had 
undergone  no  change;  and  he  feared  there  would  always  be  found  a  permanent  fund 
of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  every  country.     But  his  argument  was,  that  the 
present  ministers  had  it  in  their  power  to  separate  these  angry  elements  of  confusion, 
and  to  discriminate  between  the  demands  of  dissimilar  classes  of  men — those  who 
acted  upon  a  cool  and  deliberate  judgment  in  favour  of  a  temperate  reform,  and  those 
who,  in  the  height  of  their  maddening  excitement,  called  for  the  most  perilous  inno- 
vations.    If  ministers,  instead  of  giving  immediate  notice  that  they  intended  to 
bring  forward  without  delay  this  extensive  measure  of  reform — a  measure  much  more 
extensive  than  they  themselves  had  ever  previously  contemplated — totally  differing, 
as  was  well  known,  in  character  and  degree  from  that  which  Mr.  Brougham  intended 
to  propose — if,  instead  of  that,  the  ministers  had  stated,  that  they  would,  at  all  haz- 
ards, postpone  the  consideration  of  reform  until  the  fits  of  temporary  enthusiasm 
had  subsided,  and  until  they  could  distinguish  the  flow  of  the  pure  stream  of  opinion 
from  the  turbid  waters  of  passion  which  were  for  the  time  mingled  together — he 
was  certain  that  every  sober-minded  and  reflecting  man  in  the  country  would  have 
acquiesced  in  the  prudence  of  such  a  delay.     No  doubt  there  must  have  been  a  pledge 
of  reform;  but  would  the  people  of  England  have  refused,  to  a  government  so  pledged, 
time  to  consider  and  mature  both  the  principle  and  details  of  such  a  vital  measure? 
Were  they  so  infatuated  as  to  insist,  not  only  on  a  radical  reform,  but  on  its  produc- 
tion within  two  months?     The  fact  was,  that  at  no  time  was  there  a  general  wish 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  rational  and  respectable  part  of  the  community  for  a 
change  of  so  extensive  a  nature  as  that  which  minis:crs  had  proposed.     Did  they 
mean  to  say,  that,  if  they  had  come  forward,  and  declared  that  they  were  determined 
to  destroy  the  principle  of  nomination  boroughs,  and  confer  on  populous  places  the 
right  of  returning  representatives,  that  the  people  would  have  been  dissatisfied,  and 
that  they  wouM  have  incurred  the  risk  of  defeat  either  by  the  party  which  opposed 
all  reform,  or  the  party  which   now  cried  aloud  for  greater  innovations?     Could 
ministers  assert  that,  if  having  largely'  enfranchised  the  great  towns,  they  had  pro- 
posed to  make  the  extent  of  disfranchisement  depend  npon  the  number  of  places 
enfranchised,  so  as  to  form  a  natural  barrier  against  future  innovation;  at  the  same 
time,  giving  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  such  benefit  from  an  improved  representation 
as  they  were  then  disposed  to  give  to  those  countries;  did  ministers,  he  asked,  think 
that,  if  they  had  adopted  such  a  course,  they  would  have  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  most  sanguine  reformers,  or  have  failed  in  satisfying  all  reasonable  ana 
considerate  men?     His  firm  belief  was,  that,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  ministers  had 
the  power  of  carrying  to  a  successful  conclusion  such  a  measure  as  would  have  proved 
perfectly  satisfactory.     They  had,  however,  not  only  gone  to  a  most  extravagant 
extent  in  their  confiscation  of  existing  rights,  but  had  embodied  in  the  provisions  of 
their  bill,  principles  which  must  eventualh'  preclude  all  permanency  in  their  far- 
famed  work.     It  might  have  been  impossible  longer  to  uphold   the  principle  of 
nomination;  but  where  wad  the  necessity  of  altering  the  whole  representative  sys- 
tem of  the  country?     That  was  not  essential  to  the  success  of  any  reform  desired  by 
the  people,  and  not  connected,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  principle  which  min- 
isters professed  to  act  upon.     They  had,  however,  by  the  course  taken,  shaken  the 
very  foundation  of  the  representative  system,  and  had  desti'oyed  all  those  prescriptive 
rights  which  could  alone  give  stability  to  institutions  of  government.     If  they  had 
left  all  large  places,  having  popular  rights  of  representation,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
ancient  franchise,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with  rational  reform;  but, 
no;  ministers  had  declared  that  these  places  should  enjoy  the  right  of  representation, 
xwt  because  they  had  enjoyed  il  for  centuries — not  because  their  privileges  were 
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sanclionefl  bv  grants  and  charters  of  incorporation— bnt  because  they  happened  to 
corresnond  to  a  new  and  faneiiul  standard,  by  v/hicn  they  thought  fit  to  mete  out 
the  ri-'ht  of  representation  to  the  people.  In  new  boroughs  new  rights  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  called  into  existence;  but  why  not  create  the  new,  and, 
at  least  where  it  was  a  popular  one — leave  untouched  the  ancient  franchise?  The 
destruction  of  it  was  a  mere  wanton  innovation,  a  gratuitous  sacriSee  of  that  pre- 
scription which  %ras  the  foundation  of  tlieir  rights  and  the  main  stay  and  strength 
of  ail  civil  government.  Ministers  never  had  any  valid  reasons  for  the  extent  of  the 
alteration  to  which  they  had  gone,  either  upon  the  ground  of  the  defects  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  upon  that  of  popular  demands.  That  there  had  now  arisen  snch  a 
demand,  which  it  might  be  difficult  for  any  statesman  to  resist,  he  could  not  deny; 
bnt  why  had  it  arben?  Because,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
the  people  had  seen  the  throne  and  the  government  ranged  against  those  restraints 
of  authority  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
empire.  Difficult,  indeed,  must  it  be  to  maintain  those  restraints,  when  the  king's 
ministers  were  united  with  the  populace  in  denouncing  them,  in  holding  up  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  coiTupt,  and,  in  the  wild  spirit  of  destruction, 
devoting  the  whole  const;tuti>in  of  the  country  to  annihilation  as  a  rotten  and  evil 
thing.  Wlio,  when  they  beheld  ministers  siding  tluis  with  popular  clamour,  could 
be  surprised  at  the  popularity  of  reform?  It  appeared  as  if  the  reins  of  the  state 
had  been  confided  to  some  youthful  and  inexperienced  hands;  and  who,  left  without 
any  guiding  priiiciple,  or  any  controlling  sense  of  duty,  were  rushing  on  with  head- 
long violence,  which  wiser  men  could  not  moderate  or  restrain.  If  the  older  and 
more  experienced  members  of  the  cabinet  chose  to  confide  the  conduct  of  this  dan- 
gerous measure  to  the  care  of  their  youthful  colleagues,  known  and  distinguished 
only  for  their  rashness  and  presumption^they  should  have  at  least  forewarned  them  of 
the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  the  perils  they  had  to  incur,  and  the  fate 
which  would  probably  await  them.  They  should  have  said  to  any  one  of  those  per- 
sons, whose  ambition  made  him  press  for  an  employment  so  fraught  with  danger  to 
himself  and  injury  to  others — 

"  Xon  est  tu.a  tuta  voluntas; 
Magna  ijetis  Phaeton,  et  quae  nee  viribus  istia 
Munera  conveniant,  nee  tarn  puerilibns  annis." 

They  should  have  given  him  the  salutary  caution,  that  the  fiery  steeds  which  he 
aspired  to  guide,  required  the  liand  of  restraint,  and  not  the  voice  of  incitement — 

"  Sponte  sua  properant,  labor  est  inhibere  volentes, 
I'arce,  puer,  stimulis,  ac  fortius  utere  loris." 

If  the  caution  had  not  been  given — or  if  it  had  been  disregarded — let  them  hope,  at 
least,  that  the  example  of  their  suffering  might  be  a  warning  to  others,  and  that 
another  lesson  to  the  folly  and  rashness  of  mankind  might  be  read  by  the  light  of 
their  conflagration.  He  ha/1  stated  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  conclusions 
in  favour  of  this  measure  of  reform  urged  by  its  supporters.  He  denied  that  there 
was  any  such  degree  of  practical  evil  attributable  to  defects  in  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  justify  the  hazardous  experiment  they  were 
about  to  make,  and  if  there  was  a  necessity  for  yielding  against  their  judgment,  to 
a  popular  demand  for  reform,  he  asserted  that  that  necessity  had  been  created  by 
the  king's  government — by  the  use  which  they  had  made  of  the  king's  name,  and 
by  their  uniform  endeavours  to  increase,  instead  of  to  allay,  public  excitement.  He 
had  been  challenged  to  state  the  specific  dangers  which  he  apprehended  from  this 
bill  of  refoiTTi,  and  he  v/ould  obey  that  call.  In  his  opinion,  the  bill  would  give  an 
additional  influence  to  the  democratic  power  of  the  state,  as  distinguished  from  the 
monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords,  so  great  as  to  make  that  power  supreme,  and 
virtually,  therefore,  to  convert  the  mixed  government  under  which  we  had  lived  into 
a  simple  democracy.  He  saw  no  prospect  that  the  king  would  hereafter  be  enabled  to 
exercise  an  unpopular  prerogative,  however  necessary  that  prerogative  might  be  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  country.  He  thought  they  were  about  to  sacrifice  the  means 
which  they  then  possessed  of  resisting  the  first  impulse  of  the  tide  of  popular  opinion. 
If  that  tide  set  in  v/ith  a  steady  unchanging  course,  it  was  sure  even  then  to  prevail; 
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but  they  had  at  present  barriers  against  the  first  shocks  which  enabled  them  to  outlive  a 
temporary  storm  of  passion,  and  to  yield,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to  yield,  with 
a  cautious  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the  ties  and  holdings  which  secured  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things.     But  hereafter  there  would  be  no  vis  inertia  in  the  machine  of 
government — none  of  that  power  of  resistance  to  the  restlessness  of  a  desire  of  perpetual 
change,  which  at  present  resulted,  not  only  from  the  monarchical  principle  of  govern- 
ment, but  from  the  feelings,  habits,  and  prejudices  which  were  interwoven  with  ancient 
prescriptive  institutions.     The  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  hereafter.be 
supreme ;  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature  would  exi^t  merely  by  sufferance, 
until  it  was  discovered  that  institutions  which  had  merely  the  shadow  and  semblance 
of  authority  were  useless  and  expensive  pageants,  and  had  better  be  abolished. 
How  could  the  king  hereafter  change  a  ministry?     How  could  he  make  a  partial 
change  in  the  administration,  in  times  of  public  excitement,  with  any  prospect  that 
the  ministers  of  his  choice,   unpopular   perhaps   from  the   strict  performance  of 
necessary  duties,  would  be  returned  to  parliament?     How  many  men  pre-eminently 
fit  for  official  station  would  be  excluded,  because  they  would  not  condescend,  or  had 
not  the  art  to  recommend  themselves  to  popular  constituencies?     By  the  very  act  of 
making  all  places  necessary  places  of  popular  election,  an  end  was  effectually  put  to 
the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  so  far  a  revolution  had  been 
worked  in   the  state.     Ministers  of  the  Crown  might  lose  the  confidence  of  their 
constituents:  it   had  happened  in  the  case  of  the  noble  lord   (Lord  Palmerston). 
Such  a  case  might  occur  again,  under  other  circumstances.    Take,  for  instance,  the 
law-officers  of  the  Crown.    Let  not  his  opponents  say — ' '  We  deal  with  general  princi- 
ples, and  not  with  petty  details:  and  that  the  Crown  officers,  like  other  candidates, 
must  recommend  themselves,  by  popular  courses,  to  popular  approval."  Tiiey  might 
hold  that  language,  but  men  acquainted  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  British  con- 
stitution knew  that  it  was  fallacious.     It  was  not  right  that  men  filling  high  and 
responsible    offices    should    be    compelled    to    court    popular    favour,    by    making, 
sounding  speeches  about  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
populace  by  the  most  despicable  prostitution  of  their  minds  and  acquirements.    How 
could  the  Crown  have  obtained  the  advantage  of  the  services  of  the  present  Solicitor- 
general,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  small  borough?     How  could  they  ensure  the  return 
of  a  man  who  might  be  the  ornament  of  his  profession,  and  b}'  the  admission  of  all 
pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  office  of  Attorney-general?     They  -would  have  able, 
and  acute,  and  stirring  lawyers  in  the  popular  interest,  returned  to  that  House,  and 
it  would  become  of  still  more  urgent  importance,  that  the  interests  of  the  Crown 
should  be  vigorously  defended  by  its  legal  advisers?     In  what  situation  would  the 
Crown  be  left,  if  it  had  no  Attorney-general  in  that  House?    It  was  only  last  night, 
that  something  fell  from  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell) — with 
whom  he  was  happy  to  unite  on  that  occasion,  and  bury  in  oblivion  all  past  difi'er- 
ences — whose  integrity  he  respected  as  much  as  he  admired  his  abilities;  but,  even 
from  him,  something  fell  which  struck  on  the  sensitive  ears  of  the  Attorney-general 
as  disrespectful  to  the  Crown.     The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney-general  was  wrong: 
he  had  mistaken  the  language,  and  the  intention  with  which  it  was  uttered;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Attorney-general,  though  in  mis- 
take, showed  how  important  it  was  that  the  Crown  should  have  an  Attornej'-general 
in  that  House  alive  to  any  insult  or  disrespect  which  might,  in  the  heat  and  inadver- 
tence of  debate,  be  offered  to  the  royal  authority.     The  king's  Attorney-general, 
faintly  suspecting  that  his  royal  master  had,  by  remote  allusions,  been  likened  to  a 
tyrant  of  former  limes,  rebuked  with  honourable,  though  mistaken,  indignation,  the 
indecent  and  revolting  comparison.    One  readily  forgave  the  mistake,  in  admiration 
of  the  feelings,  so  sensitively  loyal,  which  prompted  the  Attorney-general  to  resent 
an  attack  upon  royalty.  How  important  was  it,  that  the  Crown  should  always  have  such 
prompt  and  zealous  defenders!     But  could  any  man  suppose  that  such  an  Attorney- 
general  would  be  found,  when  he  must  obtain  the  sufirages  of  the  £10  householders  "of 
Marylebone,  Lambeth,  or  the  Tower  Hamlets?     Again,  it  was  no  inconsiderable 
objection,  in  his  mind,  to  the  proposed  measure,  that  it  would  disturb  the  operation 
of  the  great  experiment  made  with  respect  to  Ireland  three  years  since.     The  M'hole 
constituency  of  that  country  v>  as  then  to  be  changed.     It  was  not  the  mere  addition 
of  the  number  of  voters,  but  a  total  change  in  the  character  of  the  constituencv, 
81— Vol.  II. 
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established  In  Ireland.  Were  his  fears  on  that  head  visionary?  No:  there  must 
still  be  rioo-inf  in  the  ears  of  hon.  members  the  speech  of  the  learned  gentleman 
on  the  thircf  bench  (Mr.  Sheilj,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  reformers,  and  most  dis- 
tino-uished  orators  of  his  country.  In  lanf^uage  and  in  tone  the  most  emphatic,  he, 
on  a  late  occasion,  addressed  to  the  government  some  such  words  as  these: — "Take 
warnino-  in  time:  what  is  your  policy?  You  have  made  a  race  between  legislation 
and  events;  an  incident  happens,  straight  comes  an  act  of  parliament;  another 
incident  arrives,  behold  a  committee  and  another  act  of  parliament.  Thus  you 
go  on,  running  a  race  with  events,  and  events  are  sure  to  win  it.  Awake  for  God's 
sake,  to  a  sense  of  the  condition  of  Ireland ;  embrace  her  evils  in  one  large  and  com- 
preliensive  system  of  immediate  amelioration;  let  us  have  no  "bit-by-bit  reforms." 
Lay  not  that  unction  to  your  souls — burn  not  that  incense  which  self-adulation  offers 
to  itself — do  not  hope,  do  not  so  far  delude  yourselves  as  to  think  that,  by  dallying 
with  the  evils  of  Ireland,  by  procrastinations,  and  puttings  off,  by  sometimes  giving 
buffets,  and  sometimes  offering  caresses  to  Ireland,  you  can  effect  the  tranquilliza- 
tion  of  that  country.  For  it  has  come  to  this  pass,  and  it  is  not  I  alone  that  tell  you 
this;  but  events — those  voiceless  but  eloquent  monitors — call  on  you  as  they  pass,  to 
throw  aside  your  prejudices,  to  legislate,  not  or.  the  views  of  party,  but  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  and,  warned  by  the  calamities  that  impend  over  us,  to  rescue 
from  destruction  the  unhappy  land  which,  under  all  changes  of  government,  and  all 
vicissitudes  of  party,  appears  to  have  been  foredoomed  to  distraction,  and  predestined 
to  misrule."  The  learned  gentleman  concluded  liis  eloquent  speech  with  these  preg- 
nant and  emphatic  words: — "  Recollect  the  Reform  Bill  is  about  to  pass — a  general 
election  must  shortly  follow — it  is  your  turn  this  session,  but  it  will  be  ours  the  next." 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  described  his  own  address  to  government  as  an  act  of  the 
purest  good-will — a  friendly  shaking  of  blind  men  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  Most 
certainly,  if  the  friendliness  of  the  act  was  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the 
shaking,  the  ministers  were  under  the  deepest  obligation  to  the  learned  gentleman's 
cordiality.  One  thing,  however,  his  speech  showed  clearly  enough,  namely,  his 
anticipations  of  the  effect  of  reform  upon  Ireland.  There  was  another  important 
topic  on  which  the  bearing  of  this  bill  must  be  great:  the  extent  of  the  change 
which  it  would  produce  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  established  church,  it  was 
impossible  to  calculate.  By  selecting  the  ^10  householders  as  electors,  a  power 
would  be  given  to  Dissenters,  with  reference  to  the  established  church,  which,  under 
no  othtr  kind  of  constituency,  whether  the  elective  franchise  were  higher  or  lower, 
they  could  have  possessed.  Add  to  the  increase  of  power  obtained  in  this  country 
by  the  Dissenters  the  new  representation  of  Scotland,  and  the  increased  representa- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  interests  of  tlu* 
church  would  be  affected.  With  respect  also  to  the  bearing  of  this  great  change  on 
another  important  interest — he  meant  that  of  the  public  creditor — he  could  not  help 
entertaining  very  serious  apprehensions.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  bill  was  to  give 
new  power  to  the  debtor  at  the  expense  of  the  public  creditor.  The  mass  of  the 
people  subject  to  taxation  would  acquire  increased  power;  but  the  creditor  would 
scarcely  retain  any  influence  whatever.  It  was  very  well  to  say,  with  the  learned 
member  for  Calne,  that  public  assemblies  never  refused  to  pay  their  debts.  He  knew 
not  on  what  ground  that  assertion  was  made,  but  the  hon.  member  probably  meant 
to  intimate  to  the  public  creditor  that  his  property  was  perfectly  safe.  If  the  trea- 
sury contained  the  means  of  payment,  such  language  might  be  held  with  some  sem- 
blance of  justice;  but  when,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  public  creditor  was  told 
not  to  be  anxious  about  his  debt,  there  was  an  actual  deficiency  in  the  means  of  pay- 
ment, and  the  taxes  had  to  be  levied  every  year  from  a  people  unwilling  to  pay,  and 
to  whom  the  House  was  about  to  give  the  power  to  refuse,  the  ground  for  alarm  was 
very  considerable.  He  did  not  mean  to  sanction  the  belief  that  danger  would  approach 
in  the  stern  character  of  spoliation,  but  it  would  be  quite  as  effectual  if  it  came  under 
the  demure  aspect,  and  in  the  seductive  guise  of  the  new  doctrine  of  "  fructification." 
He  feared  that  a  reformed  parliament  might  act  upon  the  principles  of  the  present 
government,  and,  from  a  desire  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  might  make 
a  too  extensive  reduction  of  taxation.  A  fall  in  the  revenue,  occasioned  by  some  such 
events  as  had  recently  occurred  in  theV/est  Indies,  would  cause  adeficit  in  the  treasury, 
which  a  reformed  parliament  would  be  very  unwilling  to  supply  by  the  imposition  of 
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fresh  taxes.     The  moment  such  an  event  took  place,  public  credit  would  be  lost,  con- 
fidence would  be  destroyed,  and  the  active  industry  of  the  country  would  be  shaken 
to  its  very  centre.     These  were  the  main  grounds  on  which  he  resisted  the  present 
measure.  Heconsidered  it  a  fearful  experiment,  calledforbyno  necessity  other  than  that 
which  the  proceedings  of  its  authors  and  supporters  had  created,  adopted  at  a 
moment  when  the  experience  of  passing  events  should  have  taught  them  the  hazard 
of  unsettling  ancient  institutions.     The  right  hon.  baronet  who  spoke  last  had  read 
to  them  a  very  long -extract' from  the  work  of  Madam  de  Stael  on  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  quotation  was  the  more  complimentary  to  the  writer,  inasmuch 
as  it  appeared  to  have  no  possible  bearing  on  the  present  question.     If  the  hon. 
baronet  would  have  referred  to  more  recent  publications  on  the  state  of  France,  and 
the  condition  of  society  in  that  country,  he  might  have  read  to  the  House  lessons 
more  instructive.     He  would  find,  in  the  columns  of  a  powerful  advocate  of  reform 
{The  Times  newspaper),  from  an  able  and  impartial  eye-witness  of  affairs  in  France, 
evidence  which  it  was  folly  in  them  to  disregard.     That  evidence  was  contained  in 
a  letter  of  such  recent  date  as  the  28th  of  February,  of  which  he  would  read  an 
extract.     The  writer  observes,  "  We  have  now  a  melancholy  experience  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  electoral  qualification.     That  imprudent  measure  could  not  have  been 
more  formally  condemned  by  its  results.     In  that  chamber,  which  doubtless  contains 
men  of  high  talent,  though  of  these  the  greater  portion  sit  in  silent  dissatisfaction, 
the  most  conspicuously  indiscreet  keep  up  an  agitation,  and  too  often  succeed  in 
effecting  their  objects.     Town-bred  envy,  and  the  spirit  of  animosity  which  animates 
the  petty  provincial  landowner,  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  elective 
chamber.     Those  who  are  averse  to  all  superiority,  offended  at  all  splendour,  and 
hostile  to  all  dignity,  amuse  themselves  by  decrying  the  ermine  and  purple  with 
which  the  law  has  invested  the  magistrates.     The  term  *  economy'  was  never  more 
ridiculously  abused;  it  has  become  a  watchword,  a  sort  of  bell,  which  is  rung  in 
the  ears  of  the  ignorant  classes,  to  elicit  applause  in  the  cafe  or  the  estaminet. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  president  of  a  sovereign  court,  whose  emoluments  are 
reduced  to  300  of  your  pounds  sterling,  and  whose  salary  is  lower  than  that  which 
you  grant  to  an  obscure  clerk  in  one  of  your  public  offices?     What  say  you  to  the 
war  which  is  waged  against  science  and  literature  in  the  persons  of  professors,  for 
whose  services  and  capacities  the  most  degrading  bargains  are  made?     By  empty 
words,  scholastic  sophistry,  and  declamation  devoid  of  sincerity,  the  service  of  the 
state  is  degraded  and  disorganized.     It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  a  country  when 
power  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  classes,  and  is  exercised  only  to  gratify  the 
petty  passions  of  petty  persons.     Our  Director-general  of  bridges  and  highways, 
who  annually  executes  public  works  at  the  cost  of  60,000,000,  has  had  his  salary, 
which  under  Napoleon  was  80,000  francs,  curtailed,  first  to  50,000,  and  then  to 
40,000,  and  it  is  at  length  reduced  to  20,000.     For  20,000  francs,  the  Director- 
general  of  domains  and  registration  must  superintend  a  department  which  produces 
to  the  state  an  annual  revenue  of  20,000,000.     As  good  neighbours  and  men  who 
know  what  belongs  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation,  pray  do  us  the  favour  to  flagel- 
late our  modern  Lycurguses.     Let  them  be  taught  a  lesson  from  the  other  side  of 
the  channel,  even  though  they  should  regard  it  as  contraband  merchandise.     We 
may  reciprocally  exchange  these  little  ffiendly  services,  and,  as  for  myself  personally, 
I  am  at  your  command."     This  came  from  the  correspondent  of  that  paper  which 
boasted  that  it  was  incessantly  spurring  tiie  galled  sides  of  the  jaded  ministerial 
mules,  who  were  slackening  in  their  ardour  for  reform.     He  maintained  that  all  the 
expectations  entertained  by  the  partisans  of  French  revolutions  had  been  proved 
false.     Expeditions  were  fitted  out  to  propitiate  the  military  spirit  of  a  reckless 
democracy.     The  finances  of  France  were  in  a  ruinous  condition.     There  was  no 
public  order— no  tranquillity— no  security— no  prospect  of  repose.     Hon.  members 
had  spoken  in  that  House  in  favour  of  the  establishment  in  this  country  of  a  national 
guard.     Let  them  turn  their  eyes  to  what  was  passing  at  Grenoble,  and  possibly 
their  admiration  of  a  national  guard  would  be  abated.     He  lamented  the  disposition 
that  prevailed  to  undervalue  the  many  blessings  of  the  social  condition  of  England, 
and  to  hazard  them  in  the  attainment  of  one  object  of  very  questionable  advantage 
— a  uniform  and  popular  system  of  representation.     Let  it  be  conceded  that  such  a 
system  would  ensure  a  strict  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money — let  it 
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be  conceiled  that  it  would  bear  the  promised  fruit  of  pensions  abolished,  estimates 
reduced,  salaries  curtailed — alas!  how  small  an  ingredient  were  all  these  in  that 
conjbination  wliich  constitutes  the  social  happiness,  the  moral  enjoyment,  of  a  great 
nation?  How  miserable  the  gain,  if  it  should  be  proved  to  have  been  secured  at  the 
expense  of  that  refinement  in  manners  which  was  the  charm  of  society,  a.nd  of  that 
liberty  which  was  unworthy  of  the  name  unless  it  was  enjoyed  in  common  by  the 
wealthy  and  by  the  poor — by  the  learned  leisure  of  the  cultivated  mind,  as  well  as  l)y 
the  active  obtrusive  talent  of  vulgar  politicians!  He  could  figure  to  himself  a 
powerful  intellect  capable  of  appreciating  that  true  liberty;  and  of  weighing  the 
causes  of  the  moral  decline  of  empires — contrasting  the  social  condition  that,  he 
feared,  was  to  be,  with  that  condition  which  they  had  inherited,  but  would  not 
transmit — he  could  fancy  a  man  so  endowed,  scorched  by  the  unmitigated  blaze  of 
a  fierce  democracy — panting  for  the  shade  and  shelter  of  less  popular  institutions, 
and  venting  against  them  (if  he  were  allowed  to  vent  them)  the  bitter  execrations  of 
a  wounded  and  indignant  spirit.  He  could  fancy  such  a  man  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  blessings  of  reform — taxes  abated,  newspapers  unstamped,  tithes  abolished, 
the  dying  fury  of  the  election  revived  by  the  annual  registration — he  could  fancy 
him  contrasting  all  that  had  lieen  gained  with  all  that  had  been  lost,  and  then 
exclaiming — "  And  was  it  for  this  that  you  have  put  rancour  in  the  vessel  of  our 
peace?  Was  it  for  this  that  you  disturbed  tlie  balance  of  that  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment which  had  solved  the  great  problem  in  political  science,  by  combining  with 
vigour  in  the  executive  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  subject?  Was  it  for  this  that 
you  paralyzed  the  remaining  force  of  that  ancient  monarchy,  which  connected,  through 
a  long  succession  of  centuries,  the  present  with  the  past,  and  which — being  purified 
from  every  taint,  and  deriving  only  strens^th  from  its  association  with  the  romance  of 
feudal  history — reposed  with  double  confidence  on  the  feelings  of  prescriptive  venera- 
tion, and  of  affection  towards  a  mild  and  paternal  rule.  Was  it  for  this  that  yon 
destroyed  that  system  of  manners,  equally  remote  from  the  servility  and  frivolity  of 
ancient  despotisms,  and  from  the  coarseness  and  selfishness  of  modern  democracies 
• — that  system  of  manners  which  included  many  privileges,  but  recognised  no  barriers 
— which  had  high  distinctions,  but  made  them  accessible  to  all,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying,  even  to  the  humblest,  an  incentive  to  toil  and  virtue — more  powerful, 
because  less  sordid,  than  the  incentive  of  wealth?  Was  it  for  this  that  you  robbed 
of  its  mild  predominance  an  established  religion — pure  in  its  doctrine,  and  tolerant 
in  its  discipline  and  practice — and  debased  Christianity,  and  banished  peace,  by  the 
conflict  of  the  thousand  sects  that  range  between  the  extremes  of  infidelity  and 
superstition?  Was  it  for  this  that,  in  the  words  of  immortal  eloquence,  you  dispelled 
those  illusions  that  made  power  gentle,  and  obedience  liberal — that  harmonised  the 
gradations  of  society,  and,  by  a  bland  assimilation,  incorporated  into  politics  the 
virtues  that  adorn  and  goften  private  life?"  That  he  might  not  be  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  posterity  to  answer  those  questions — that  his  name  might  be  exempt  from  the 
reproach  which  they  involve — that,  in  every  vicissitude  of  public  and  private  fortune, 
he  might  be  enabled  to  cling  to  the  consolation  of  having  struggled  in  this  contest 
with  perseverance,  and  of  having  resigned  it  without  dishonour,  his  last  vote  should 
be  given,  like  his  first,  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  third  time: — Ayes, 
855;  Noes,  239;  Majority,  116.  The  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  but  not  passed,  as 
amendments  were  yet  to  be  proposed. 


FOREIGN  POLICY. 
March  26,  18.32. 

Sir  James  Graham  moved  the  reading  of  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply. 

Lord  Eliot  rose  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  observations  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  minislers — he  did  so  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  the  remarks  of  older  and  more 
experienced  members,  and  would  be  satisfied  if  he  succeeded  in  effecting  that  object. 
He  then  entered  into  a  review  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  and  concluded 
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by  stating,  that  if  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  any  information  from  the  noble 
lord  (Palmerston),  he  shouJtl  not  regret  having  put  himself  forward  in  so  important 
and  difficult  a  question. 

Viscount  Palmerston  having  spoken  in  explanation, — 

SiE  Robert  Pj^el  said,  he  would  not  have  opened  his  lips  on  The  present  occasion, 
if  he  thought  that  his  noble  friend's  (Lord  Palmerston's)  doctrine  respecting  discus- 
sions on  the  subjects  of  foreign  policy  was  one  which  ought,  upon  any  principle, 
either  of  expediency  or  custom,  to  be  followed.  The  doctrine  which  his  noble  friend 
attempted  to  maintain  amounted  to  this,  that,  at  no  time  whatsoever,  should  there  be 
a  discussion  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  if  there  was  a  remote  chance  that 
the  policy  of  the  government  might  be  contravened.  That  such  discussions  should 
be  conducted  with  moderation  and  tem])er  he  was  quite  ready  to  acknowledge;  but 
he  could  not  admit,  that  the  mere  act  of  laying  before  parliament  information  as  to 
the  course  which  ministers  were  adopting  in  regard  to  foreign  states,  must  necessarily 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  their  policy.  His  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  had 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  manner  in  which  the  speech  of  the  French  minister  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  taking  a  view  of  the  situation  in  which  foreign  powers  stood  in 
regard  to  his  country,  had  been  discussed  and  debated  upon  ;  and  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  speeches  of  foreign  ministers  were  not  fit  subjects 
of  notice  at  all.  On  that  point,  he  had  only  to  say,  that,  generally  speaking,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  Parliament  of  England  ought  to  be  very  severe  in  their  remarks 
on  the  speech  of  the  ministers  of  a  foreign  country ;  at  the  same  time  he  could  not 
agree  in  thinking,  that  all  allusion  to,  or  discussion  on  such  a  speech  was  either 
inexpedient  or  impolitic.  Indeed,  in  the  present  instance,  the  allusion  to,  and 
discussion  upon,  the  speech  of  the  Frencli  minister,  >iad  been  attended  with  signal 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, an  opportunity  of  setting  right  some  false  impressions  which  prevailed 
in  the  minds  of  many  pei"sons  as  to  the  policy  of  the  English  government  with 
regard  to  the  expedition  against  Ancona.  With  respect  to  the  policy  which  had 
been  observed  towards  Belgium,  he  would,  at  the  present  moment,  avoid  offering  any 
opinion,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  question  remaining  open  to  future  and  more  deliberate 
discussion.  The  aspects  of  aflf'airs  in  that  quarter  of  Europe  were  indeed  gloomy  and 
ominous,  but  still  he  could  not  avoid  entertaining  a  hope  that  peace  might  be  pre- 
served, and  that,  too,  consistently  with  the  honour  of  all  parties.  The  king  of  Hol- 
land, he  felt  convinced,  when  he  deliberately  weighed  the  risk  that  would  attend  a 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Europe  at  that  moment,  would  not,  by  asking  for  any  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  Belgium,  incompatible  with  its  essential  interests  or  with  justice, 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  accommodation  of  their  diflferences.  Holland,  he 
hoped,  would  bear  in  mind  the  very  peculiar  state  in  wiiich  Belgium  then  stood,  and 
meet  any  spirit  of  moderation,  and  any  spirit  of  concession  that  the  government  of 
that  country  might  manifest,  by  a  similar  spirit.  And,  if  such  was  the  case,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  a  mutual  understanding,  compromising  in  no  degree  the 
character  or  interests  of  cither  country,  might  soon  be  brought  about.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  must  express  an  earnest  hope,  that  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston) 
would  never,  as  a  minister  of  the  government  of  England,  insist  on  any  concession 
on  the  part  of  Holland  that  might  be  found  incompatible  with  the  integrity  rnd 
independence  of  that  country,  lie  cared  not  whether  that  country  was  or  was  not 
of  importance,  cither  in  relation  to  its  size  or  its  power;  nay,  he  would  say,  that,  as 
Holland  was  comparatively  small,  there  was  a  greater  and  more  binding  obligation 
on  the  part  of  England  to  take  care  of  her  interests.  It  was  said,  that  the  only  re- 
maining subject  for  adjustment  between  the  two  parties  was  so  trifling,  being  merely 
the  right  of  passage  on  one  particular  canal,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  accommodation.  From  that  position  he  totally  and  decidedly  dis- 
.«ented.  If  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  either  party  was  involved,  even 
in  the  right  of  passage  on  a  canal,  he  was  distinctly  of  opinion  neither  would  be 
justified  in  giving  up  the  point,  nor  would  any  foreign  power  act  correctly  in  inter- 
fering so  as  to  compel  either  party  to  surrender  it.  It  was  not  the  extent  of  the 
ditference,  but  the  principle,  which  should  be  considered;  and,  if  the  principle  of 
inde[)endence  were  involved,  even  on  the  most  trivial  point,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
injustice  to  interfere,  in  order  to  compel  the  surrender  of  that  vital  principle.     Such 
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was  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  he  would  conclude  his  remarks  on  that  part  of 
the  question  which  referred  to  the  policy  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  regard  to 
Belgium,  by  offering  to  his  noble  friend  his  earnest  advice,  should  he  (Lord  Palmerston) 
on  consideration,  think  that  the  principle  of  independence  had  been  involved  in  any 
respect  during  the  course  of  his  diplomacy,  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  ere  it  be  too 
late,  absolve  England  from  the  stain  of  exacting  from  a  foreign  power  a  concession, 
trivial  though  it  might  be  in  degree,  which  compromised  its  future  independence. 
He  next  came  to  speak  of  the  expedition  to  Anoona,  and  on  that  point  he  was  sure 
that  his  noble  friend  took  precisely  the  same  view  which  every  EngUshman  ought 
to  take  of  it.  By  his  official  situation,  his  noble  friend  was  obliged  to  maintain  some 
reserve  in  public,  but  he  must  undoubtedly  be  occupied  in  appealing  to  the  modera- 
tion, justice,  and  good  sense  of  France,  to  retrace  her  steps.  When  he  had  before 
spoken  on  this  subject,  he  had  not  seen  the  explanation  of  the  French  minister;  but 
now  that  he  had  seen  it,  he  could  not  avoid  remarking  that  an  act  not  only  so  unjust, 
but  so  ridiculous,  he  had  never  heard  of  He  felt  confident  that  the  good  sense  and 
the  justice  of  the  French  ministry  would  without  delay,  not  only  withdraw  that  ex- 
pedition, but,  as  far  as  possible,  make  atonement  for  that  course  of  conduct,  into 
which  their  impetuosity  and  neglect  of  calm  consideration  had  driven  them.  France 
had  by  that  one  act  placed  herself  in  a  state  of  embarrassment,  which,  but  for  the 
forbearance  of  independent  powers,  might  have  materially  affected  her  future 
prospects  and  independence;  and,  having  escaped  from  her  danger,  she  ought, 
without  delay,  to  retrieve  the  character  she  had  lost,  by  her  uncalled-for  infringe- 
ment of  an  unoffending  territory.  He,  however,  repeated,  that  he  had  that  degree 
of  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  government  of  France,  which  induced  him 
to  think  that  they  would  yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  Englan-d,  and  with- 
draw an  expedition,  which  was  proved  by  the  public  declarations  of  French 
official  agents  to  have  been  utterly  unwarrantable.  In  a  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Pope,  by  M.  St.  Aulaire,  the  French  ambassador,  dated  January  12,  1832,  there 
would  be  found  a  recapitulation  of  certain  pledges  alleged  to  have  been  given  by  the 
Pope  to  his  subjects  respecting  the  reform  of  the  institutions  of  the  papal  states. 
The  words  were  these  : — "  The  government  of  France  has  followed  with  a  lively 
interest,  the  legislative  labours  which  are  referred  to  in  the  note  received  from  the 
secretary  of  state  this  day.  It  has  carefully  noted  the  edicts  of  the  1st  and  4th 
July,  by  which  the  holy  see  confides  to  laymen  the  administration  of  many  of  its 
principal  provinces;  of  the  edict  of  the  5th  July,  which  provides  for  various  ec- 
clesiastical reforms ;  of  various  other  edicts  for  the  improvement  of  the  administration 
of  civil  and  criminal  justice;  of  the  edicts  of  11th  June  and  21st  November,  which 
establish  a  perfectly  new  system  of  finance,  by  submitting  an  account  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  to  control  and  publicity,  and  placing  the  interest  of  those  who  pay 
taxes,  as  well  as  that  of  those  who  are  creditors  of  the  state,  under  the  inspection  of 
men  as  worthy  by  their  intelligence,  as  they  are  by  their  high  functions."  These 
reform  bills,  as  they  might  be  termed,  amounted  altogether  to  eleven,  and  it  was  the 
delay  in  the  performance  of  those  pledges  which  was  alleged  by  the  French  government 
to  have  caused  its  interference.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  beg  to  impress  upon 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  for  fourteen  months  engaged  in  the 
consideration  of  one  Reform  Bill,  that  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  compel  the  Pope, 
within  nearly  tlie  same  period,  to  enact  no  less  than  eleven  measures  of  reform. 
There  was,  however,  every  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  pledges  which  the  Pope  had 
given  were,  at  the  time  that  the  expedition  was  sent  by  France,  in  due  course  of 
performance.  The  French  had  no  right  whatever  to  allege  the  non-performance  of 
these  promises  as  the  ground  of  their  attack  on  the  Papal  territories.  But,  even 
supposing  that  such  was  the  case,  what  authority,  by  the  law  of  nations,  had  the 
French  government  for  saying  to  the  Pope — "  We  will  compel  the  immediate  per- 
formance of  those  pledges  which  you  have  given  to  your  subjects?"  Who  had  con- 
stituted the  king  of  France  the  arbiter  between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects  ?  The  last 
point  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  was  one  in  respect  to  which  his  strongest 
feelings  were  interested,  as  the  interests  and  honour  of  England  were  concerned. 
On  numerous  occasions  the  policy  of  his  Majesty's  government  in  regard  to  Portugal 
hud  been  discussed,  both  in  that  and  the  other  House  of  parliament ;  but  he  feJt 
bound  to  say,  that  nothing  whicli  had  taken  place  in  either  of  those  assemblies  haci 
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induce<l  him  to  alter  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  course  which  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  since  their  accession  to  office,  had  pursued  towards  that  country.  The 
private  character  of  Don  Miguel  might  he  bad  ;  some  of  his  acts,  since  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  could  not  be  defended ;  but  he  could  not,  on  that  account, 
disguise  from  himself  the  danger  which  would  inevitably  result  from  a  departure 
from  the  customary  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  a  foreign  power  on  account  of 
the  private  character  of  its  sovereign,  or  in  deference  to  the  particular  interests  of 
some  competitor  for  his  throne.  He  begged  the  House  to  consider  the  position  in 
which  this  country  was  placed  towards  Portugal  as  an  independent  nation.  He 
conceived  they  were  bound  to  throw  out  of  their  view  the  private  cliaracter  and  the 
conduct  of  the  prince  who  occupied  the  throne  of  that  nation,  and  to  confine  them- 
selves to  those  peremptory  obligations  which  the  law  of  nations  imposed  upon  all 
states.  There  were  but  two  situations  recognised  by  the  law  of  nations  in  which 
powers  could  stand  with  relation  to  each  other, — they  might  be  at  war,  or  they 
might  be  at  peace.  The  law  of  nations  recognised  no  other  position  in  which 
states  could  stand  towards  each  other.  In  whichever  of  these  positions  one 
power  was  to  another — whether  it  were  of  war,  or  whether  it  were  of  peace — that 
power,  as  it  had  certain  rights,  so  it  had  certain  reciprocal  and  correlative  duties; 
and  with  neither  those  rights  nor  those  duties  did  the  private  character  or  private 
acts  of  persons  administering  the  government  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere;  and, 
therefore,  he  saw  nothing  but  danger  likely  to  result  from  the  policy  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  towards  Don  Miguel  and  Portugal.  Ministers  had,  throughout,  been 
actuated  by  the  consideration  of  private  diaracter,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  that 
prince  obtained  his  seat  upon  the  throne,  and  not  by  the  relation  of  the  two  states  to 
each  other.  His  Majesty's  ministers  had,  in  fact,  attempted  to  establish  a  new  right  not 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations.  Over  and  over  again  ministers  had  told  the  House, 
that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  England  was  bound  to  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality. 

Lord  Palmerston  begged  pardon  for  interrupting  the  right  hon.  baronet.  The 
declaration  which  ministers  had  ever  made  was,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  preserve 
a  strict  neutrality. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  under  a  strong  impression  that  that  neutrality  had  not  been 
preserved.  The  question  to  be  considered  was,  whether  the  course  which  was  then 
pursued  towards  Portugal  was  in  conformity  with  the  professed  intentions  of 
government?  His  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  asked,  whether  Portugal 
had  any  right  to  demand  assistance  from  England  for  the  purpose  of  rei)elling  the  in- 
tended attacks  of  Don  Pedro?  He  certainly  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  Portugal 
had  any  such  r'ght ;  but  that  was  not  the  question.  The  question  was,  whether,  in 
conformity  with  the  strict  neutrality  she  professed,  and  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  nations,  England  was  justified  in  giving  that  aid  to  Don  Pedro,  which,  it  was 
impossible  to  deny,  had  been  afforded  to  him?  To  that  point  alone  would  he  apply 
himself.  There  was  a  remarkable  case  on  record,  in  which  the  question  arose  whe- 
ther a  neutral  power  raaiutainred  its  neutrality  by  suffering  within  its  own  territories 
the  fitting  out  of  vessels  of  war  by  one  beUigerent  to  be  employed  against  another. 
During  the  period  of  the  war  between  France  and  England,  in  the  year  1793,  the 
United  States  professed  neutrality  towards  both  parties.  The  French  claimed  the 
right  of  fitting  out  an  expedition  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain.  This  right  the  Americans  denied,  through  their  secretary  of  state,  who 
was  afterwards  president  (Mr.  Jefferson),  who  contended,  that,  as  a  neutral  state, 
they  were  obliged,  by  the  law  of  nations,  independently  of  all  treaties,  to  refuse  to 
either  belligerent  the  use  of  their  ports  for  the  equipment  of  vessels  against  tlie 
other.  In  a  work  entitled  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  he  found- the  correspond- 
ence which  took  place  between  that  individual  and  M.  Genet,  the  French  minister 
at  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1793,  frojn  which,  as  it  detailed  exactly  Mr. 
Jefferson's  views  on  this  branch  of  the  law  of  nations,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  some  extracts.  M,  Genet,  having  made  his  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  following  terms  : — "  You 
think,  Sir,  that  this  opinion  is  also  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  the  usage  of 
rations.  We  are  of  opinion  it  is  dictated  by  that  law  and  that  usage ;  and  this  had 
been  very  maturely  enquired  into  before  it  was  adopted  as  a  principle  of  conduct. 
But  we  will  not  assume  the  exclusive  right  of  saying  what  that  law  and  usage  is. 
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Let  us  appeal  to  enlightened  and  disinterested  judges.  None  Ls  more  so  than  Vattel. 
He  sajs,  L.  3.  8.  104 — '  Tant  qu'un  peuple  neutre  veut  jouir  sureraent  de  cet  etat, 
il  doit  montrer  en  toutes  choses  une  exacte  impartialite  entre  ceux  qui  se  font  la 
guerre.  Car  s'il  favorise  I'un  au  prejudice  de  I'autre,  il  ne  pourra  pas  se  plaiudre, 
quaud  celui-ci  le  traitera  comme  adherent  et  aisocie  de  son  ennemi.  Sa  neutralite 
seroit  une  neutralite  t'rauduleuse,  dont  personne  ne  veut  etre  la  dupe.  Voyons  done 
en  quoi  consiste  cette  impartialite  qu'un  peuple  neutre  doit  garder.  EUe  se  rapporte 
uniqucraent  a  la  guerre,  et  comprend  deux  choses — 1.  Ne  point  donner  de  secours 
quand  on  n'y  est  pas  oblige  ;  ne  fournir  libremcntni  troupes,  ni  armes,  ui  munitions, 
ni  rien  de  ce  qui  sert  directement  a  la  guerre.  Je  dis  ne  point  donner  de  secours, 
et  non  pas  en  donner  egalement;  car  il  seroit  absurde  qu'un  etat  secourut  en  memo 
terns  deux  ennemis.  Et  puis  il  seroit  impossible  de  le  faire  avec  egalite  ;  les  raemes 
choses,  le  meme  nombre  de  troupes,  la  meme  quantite  d'armes,  de  munitions,  &c. 
fournies  en  des  circonstances  difFerentes  ne  forment  plus  des  secours  equivalents,' 
&c.  If  the  neatra,l  power  may  not,  consistent  with  its  neutrality,  furnish  men  to 
either  party,  for  their  aid  in  war,  as  little  can  either  enrol  them  in  the  neutral 
territory  by  the  law  of  nations.  Wolf,  S.  1174,  says — '  Puisque  le  droit  de  lever 
des  soldats  est  un  droit  de  raajeste  qui  ne  peat  etre  viole  par  une  nation  etrangere, 
il  n'est  pas  permis  de  lever  des  soldats  sur  le  territoire  d'autrui,  sans  le  consentement 
du  maitre  du  territoire.'  And  Vattel,  before  cited,  L.  3.  8.  15.  '  Le  droit  de 
lever  des  soldats  appartenant  uniquement  a  la  nation,  ou  au  souveraia,  personne 
ne  peut  en  envoler  en  pays  e'.ranger  sans  la  permission  du  souverain.  Ceux 
qui  entreprenaent  d'engager  des  soldats  en  pays  etranger  sans  la  permission  du 
souverain ;  et,  en  general,  quiconque  debauche  les  sujets  d'autrui,  viole  un  des 
droits  les  plus  sacres  du  prince  et  de  la  nation.  C'est  le  crime  qu'on  apelle  plagiat, 
ou  vol  d'homme.  II  n'est  aucun  etat  police  qui  ne  le  punisse  tres  severement,' 
&e.  For  I  choose  rather  to  refer  you  to  the  passage  than  follow  it  through  all  its 
developments.  The  testimony  of  these  and  other  writers  on  the  law  and  usage  of 
nations,  with  your  own  just  reflections  on  them,  will  satisfy  you,  that  the  United 
States,  in  prohibiting  aU  the  belligerent  Pov.ersfrom  equipping,  arming,  and  manning 
vessels  of  war  in  their  ports,  have  exercised  a  right  and  a  duty  with  justice  and 
great  moderation."  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Je&erson  in  1793,  v.ho  it  was  to  be 
recollected,  throughout  his  life,  bore  any  thing  but  a  friendly  feeling  to  England. 
Such  were  the  doctrines  to  which  he  referred  for  the  vindication  of  the  United  States 
in  preventing  the  equipment  of  the  French  fleet  in  their  port.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his 
first  reply  to  M.  Genet,  had  relied  mainly  upon  the  insult  offered  to  a  sovereign 
power  by  the  enlistment  of  its  subjects,  and  the  use  of  its  ports,  by  a  foreign  belligerent; 
but  in  another  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Governor  Morris,  on  the  same  subject,  he 
had  argued  the  question  in  reference  to  its  bearings  upon  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
duties  imposed  by  that  law  on  a  state  professing  neutrality.  In  that  letter  he  found 
the  following  passage: — "  1.  M.  Genet  asserts  his  right  of  arming  in  our  ports  and 
of  enlisting  our  citizens,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  restrain  him  or  punish  them. 
Examining  this  question  under  the  law  of  nations,  founded  on  the  general  sense  and 
usage  of  mankind,  we  have  produced  proofs  from  the  most  enlightened  and  approved 
writers  on  the  subject,  that  a  neutral  nation  must,  in  ail  things  relating  to  the  war, 
observe  an  exact  impartiality  towards  the  parties;  that  favours  to  one  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other,  v/ould  import  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  of  which  no  nation  would  be  the 
dupe;  that  no  succour  should  be  given  to  either,  unless  stipulated  by  treaty,  in  men, 
arms,  or  any  thing  else  directly  serving  for  war;  that  the  right  of  raising  troops 
being  one  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  consequently,  appertaining  exclusively  to 
the  nation  itself,  no  foreign  power  or  person  can  levy  men  w  ithin  its  territory  without 
its  consent,  and  he  who  does  may  be  rightfully  and  severely  punished;  that  if  the 
Ignited  Stales  have  a  right  to  refuse  the  permission  to  arm  vessels  and  raise  men 
within  their  ports  and  territories,  they  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  neutrality  to  exercise 
that  right,  and  to  prohibit  such  armaments  and  enlistments.  To  these  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations,  M.  Genet  answers  by  calling  them  '  diplomatic  subtleties  and 
aphorisms  of  Valtel  and  others.'  But  something  more  than  this  is  necessary  to 
disprove  them;  and,  till  they  are  disproved,  we  hold  it  certain  that  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  rules  of  neutrality  forbid  our  permitting  either  party  to  arm  in  our  ports." 
Here,  then,  v.'as  a  practical  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  England  ought  to 
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conduct  itself  towards  Portugal,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  with  the 
example  of  neutrality  afforded  by  America,  at  a  period  when  that  power  was  under 
great  obligations  to  France,  and  with  a  hostile  feeling  at  least  towards  England. 
There  was  also  another  point  of  view  iu  which  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  aid 
which  had  been  afforded  Don  Pedro.  Independently  of  the  breach  of  the  public  law 
by  enlisting  of  the  troops,  and  fitting  out  of  ships  for  his  service,  such  enlistment  was 
a  breach  of  the  municipal  law  in  force  in  England.  It  was  as  important  to  consider  the 
facts  of  the  present  case  iu  respect  to  the  enlistment  for  the  expedition  which  recentiy 
left  the  British  shores  for  Portugal.  Was  it  possible  that  his  noble  friend  could  be 
ignorant  of  tiiose  facts?  Was  he  aware  that  an  able  and  distinguished  officer  in  his 
Majesty's  service,  v.'ho  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Portuguese  shores,  commanded 
that  expedition? 

Lord  Palmerston  denied  any  knowledge  of  those  facts. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Then  he  would  give  him  that  information;  and  he  hoped  that, 
if  it  reached  his  Majesty's  g  iverument  then  for  the  first  time,  they  would,  without 
delay,  talce  some  rneans  for  disabusing  the  world,  and  manifesting  that  the  proceedings 
in  question  were  without  their  sanction  or  connivance.  He  could  not  have  supposed 
that  the  government  v.'as  ignorant  that  the  commander  of  Don  Pedro's  squadron  was  a 
Captain  Sartorius — a -captain,  as  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  understood,  in  the  British  navy. 
This  was  the  first  piece  of  information  which  he  had  to  offer.  He  had  then  to  inform 
them,  that  the  "  Coilgress"  was  commanded  by  a  British  officer,  a  commander  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  who  had,  liowever,  assumed  a  feigned  name;  that  the  "Asia"  was 
commanded  by  a  commander  in  the  Royal  Navy,  also  acting  under  an  assumed  name; 
that  there  were  ether  officers  in  the  Royal  Navy  serving  in  the  expedition— that  when 
the  expedition  was  at  Belleisle,  the  commissary-general  was  a  purser  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  Pie  begged,  also,  to  tell  his  ]Majesty's  ministers,  tha,t  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  not  less  than  3,000  British  subjects  were  engaged  in  that  expedition,  who 
were  to  co-operate  with  French  subjects,  and  about  2,000  Polis.  He  had  also  to  inform 
this  ignorant  government,  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  written  by  an  officer  in  the  British 
service,  in  which  he  stated,  that  he  had  himself  enlisted  for  Don  Pedro's  service  not 
less  than  2,000  men.  He  had  further  to  state,  that  four  EngUsh  vessels  of  war  had 
been  fitted  out  in  British  ports  for  the  service  of  Don  Pedro.  Such  was  the  infor- 
mation, the  truth  of  which  he  believed  was  unquestionable,  and  could  any  man  say 
that  it  was  not  important?  Did  not  the  statements  he  had  just  read  induce  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  conjoint  French  and  English  expedition?  Here  were  3.000 
English  to  co-operate  with  French  and  Polish  troops.  The  government  denied  their 
participation  in  these  proceedings,  but  did  they  support  that  verbal  denial  by  their 
acts?  There  was  an  act  to  prevent  foreign  enlistment.  Had  government  called  for 
the  enforcement  of  that  act?  By  it  the  King  of  England  was  vested  with  extensive 
powers.  Had  those  powers  been  put  in  force?  He  maintained,  that  if  British  officers 
engaged  themselves  in  a  service,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  invade  a  country 
at  peace  and  in  alliance  \\ith  England,  a  proclamation  ought  to  have  been  issued  by 
his  Majesty,  recalling  all  his  own  subjects  from  such  expedition.  Of  one  thing  he 
felt  confident:  sooner  or  later  England  would  find  that  her  injustice  towards  Portugal 
would  meet  with  its  due  reward.  What  was  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  law  of 
nations,  independently  of  municipal  lav.',  respecting  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to 
prevent  foreign  enlistment  within  his  own  territories?  Was  it  not,  in  all  books  on 
the  law  of  nations,  declared,  that  the  sovereign  power  was  armed  with  the  right  of 
preventing  its  subjects  from  engaging  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  power?  Vattel, 
before  alluded  to,  speaking  on  that  point,  said — "  The  right  of  levying  soldiers  belongs 
solely  to  tlie  nation,  or  to  the  sovereign :  no  person  can  exercise  it  in  a  foreign 
country  without  the  permission  of  the  sovereign.  Those  who  undertake  to  enhst  sol- 
diers in  a  foreign  country  without  the  permission  of  the  sovereign ;  and,  in  general, 
whoever  seduces  the  subjects  of  others,  violates  one  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the 
prince  and  of  the  nation."  The  same  doctrine  was  laid  down  in  1819,  by  the  present 
Judge  Advocate  (Mr.  Robert  Grant),  in  the  debate  on  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill, 
in  one  of  the  most  luminous  and  eloquent  speeches  he  had  ever  delivered.  That 
hon.  gentleman  observed,  "Nations  announced  their  intentions  to  each  other  through 
the  medium  of  their  riders.  Hence  every  state  knew  where  to  look  for  expression 
of  the  will  of  foreign  nations.     x\ll  this  system  was  at  an  end  if,  while  we  were  pro- 
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fessedly  at  peace  with  a  country,  she  was  to  be  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  military 
adventurers  from  our  own  shores — a  sort  of  extra-national  body — utterly  irrespon- 
sible  for  whose  acts  no  redress  could  be  demanded  of  the  British  government — who 

might  burn,  pillage,  and  destroy,  and  then  leave  us  to  say,  'We  have  performed  our 
engagements;  we  have  honourably  maintained  our  neutral  character.'  Not  a  single 
authority,  nor  the  shadow  of  it  could  be  found  in  opposition  to  this  plain,  clear, 
irrefutable  position — that  when  a  neutral  nation  knowingly  permitted  the  levying  of 
troops  in  its  territory  by  one  of  two  belligerents  to  go  so  far  as  materially  to  sway 
the  fortunes  of  the  war,  there  such  nation  was  virtually  departing  from  its  neutral 
character,  and  assuming  that  of  an  enemy,  and  this  in  the  worst  manner,  because  not 
directly."  That  also  was  the  doctrine  which  he  now  maintained ;  Portugal  might 
have  given  us  twenty  causes  of  war;  but  if  it  were  thought  right  not  to  go  to  war, 
we  waived  the  rights  which  war  would  give,  and  had  no  option  but  to  preserve  the 
neutrality  we  professed.  Mr.  Robert  Grant  proceeded  to  say,  "The  question  was, 
whether  the  known  and  uniform  practice  of  Europe  had  ever  established,  or  even 
sanctioned,  this  principle — that  a  state,  having  pledged  its  neutrality  to  one  of  two 
powers  engaged  in  war,  might  afterwards  permit  the  opposite  belligerent  to  draw 
troops  from  its  population  to  any  conceivable  extent  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  that 
very  war,  without  affording  the  slightest  giound  of  just  complaint  to  the  power  to 
whom  its  neutrality  was  pledged?  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  pretended  even  for  a 
moment."  In  all  these  positions  he  cordially  concurred.  Was  it,  he  begged  to  ask,  expe- 
dient to  habituate  the  subjects  of  England  to  offer  their  services  to  foreign  states?  Was 
it  right  to  permit  a  foreign  state  to  availitself  of  the  courage,  intrepidity,  and  well-known 
skill  of  British  ofBcers,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  of  the  statute  law  of 
this  country?  That  law  might  be  bad;  if  so,  let  it  be  openly  repealed,  but  not  openly  vio- 
lated by  foreigners  while  it  remained  in  force.  It  was  impossible  that  the  government 
could  be  ignorant  of  the  breach  of  the  law;  for,  if  they  had  perused  the  contents  of  the 
affidavits  sworn  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  they  must  have  become  acquainted  with  it. 
Was  the  course  pursued  by  government  in  reference  to  this  enlistment  recommended 
by  the  example  of  other  states?  Certainly  not.  Was  it  recommended  by  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Canning?  Undoubtedly  not.  What  was  the  language  which  he  held  to  the 
Spanish  refugees  when  he  was  in  office?  He  told  them,  that  as  they  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  persecution  in  their  own  country,  here  they  might  find  a  refuge, 
and  although  there  was  an  Alien  Act  in  force,  it  should  not  be  called  into  operation 
against  them;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  explicitly  stated,  that  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  use  the  ports  of  England  for  the  furtherance  of  hostile  projects  against 
a  power  with  which  England  was  at  peace.  He  had  even  gone  further;  for  hearing, 
by  accident,  that  a  certain  Spanish  refugee  officer  was  meditating  an  attack  on  St. 
Domingo,  he  sent  for  him,  and  cautioned  him  against  his  proceeding,  threatening,  if 
it  were  not  stopped,  to  put  in  force  the  Alien  Act.  And  such  was  Mr.  Canning's 
conviction  that,  as  a  neutral  state,  England  was  bound  effectually  to  discourage  such 
projects,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  communicate  to  the  government  of  Spain  the 
information  he  had  received,  in  order  that  she  might  be  upon  her  guard,  and  take 
precautions  against  the  meditated  attack.  He  maintained,  that  if  there  ever  was  a 
period  when  the  law  of  nations  ought  to  be  scrupulously  respected,  the  present  waa 
that  period ;  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  they  ought  to  guard  against  the  unsettle- 
ment  of  the  Peninsula,  it  was  the  present.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  England  to  interdict  Don  Pedro  from  urging  his  claims  upon  the  throne 
of  Portugal.  Had  Don  Pedro,  being  in  possession  of  Terceira,  sent  his  expedition 
from  that  place,  England  would  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  But  he 
would  maintain,  that  Don  Pedro  had  no  right  to  come  to  England,  and,  having 
enticed  British  officers  from  his  Majesty's  service,  and  availed  himself  of  British  ports, 
from  thence  proceed  against  Portugal.  What  answer  could  they  make  to  Spain 
after  they  had  connived  at  an  expedition  of  that  description,  if  she  should  enter  Por- 
tugal, and  plead  their  infraction  of  neutrality  in  the  first  instance  as  the  defence  of 
hers?  His  noble  friend  opposite  talked  of  their  right  of  preventing  Spain  from 
entering  Portugal.  But  how  much  better  should  they  be  enabled  to  assert  that  right 
if  they  had  themselves  kept  the  high  position  of  strict  bona  Jide  neutrality?  His 
noble  friend  had  justified  the  course  which  his  Majesty's  government  had  adopted 
towards  Don  Miguel  on  the  ground  of  his  conduct  and  character.     His  noble  friend 
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maintained  that  they  had  a  right  to  act  as  they  had  acted  towards  Don  Miguel, 
because  he  had  broken  his  pledged  word  to  his  country.  But  was  the  faith  of  Don 
Pedro  inviolate?  Had  he  kept  his  pledged  word?  British  vessels  and  British  pro- 
perty had  been  seized  by  Don  Miguel,  but  had  British  subjects  no  grievances  of  a 
like  description  to  urge  against  Don  Pedro?  Was  his  noble  friend  unaware  of  what 
had  taken  place  during  the  war  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil;  and  of  the  still 
unsatisfied  claims  of  British  merchants,  for  the  confiscations  which  at  that  time  had 
been  made  by  the  government  of  Don  PedrO?  It  was  said,  that  acts  of  cruelty  had 
been  committed  by  Don  Miguel  in  Portugal,  and  on  Portuguese  subjects.  It  was 
for  the  people  of  Portugal  themselves  to  redress  such  injuries,  if  injuries  had  been 
sustained.  If  ever  the  tyrannical  acts  of  Don  Miguel  should  exceed  endurance,  then 
his  subjects,  for  aught  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  would  have  a  right  to  refer  to  first 
principles,  and  to  resist  his  authority;  but  this  government  had  no  right  to  consti- 
tute themselves  judges  in  the  matter,  and  undertake  the  redress  of  domestic  grievances 
sustained  by  the  subjects  of  another  power.  These  were  frivolous  pretences  on  which 
the  government  tried  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  breach  of  neutrality  it  was  committing. 
If  it  determined  not  to  maintain  neutrality,  it  should  have  the  manliness  and  courage 
to  avow  it — to  declare  war,  and  take  the  risk  of  war.  But  against  its  present 
course  he  earnestly  and  decidedly  protested.  It  was  at  variance  with  the  law  of 
nations — it  was  forbidden  by  our  own  municipal  law — it  was  an  undignified,  as  well 
as  an  illegal  course — contrary  to  that  policy  which  should  make  us  the  last  power  in 
Europe  to  encourage  civil  contests  and  revolutions  of  government  in  the  Peninsula. 

A  desultory  conversation  then  ensued.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply  to  some  observa- 
tions by  Mr.  Baring,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  what  the  hon.  member 
called  a  canal  was  a  salt-water  channel,  and  was  one  of  the  branches  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  were  discharged  into  the  sea- 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  his  noble  friend  had  raised  a  new  question,  but  into  that  he 
would  not  enter  at  present.  He  rose  chiefly  to  say,  that  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
his  noble  friend  taunt  him  for  not  giving  the  names  of  officers  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  expedition.  He  had  given  the  name  of  Captain  Sartorius,  whose  case  was 
notorious.  He  did  not  name  others,  from  a  wish  not  to  prejudice  them,  but  had 
merely  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  ministers  ought  to  withdraw  all  ofiicers  from 
the  contest.  In  his  opinion  it  was  not  right  that  British  officers  should  be  employed 
against  each  other,  or  against  those  Portuguese  with  whom  they  had  fought  the 
battle  of  liberty.  The  noble  lord  had  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  respect  of  the  encouragement  given  to  Portuguese  refugees.  The  complaint 
against  Spain  -v^s,  that  she  had  sufiFered.  those  persons  to  assemble  on  her  frontier, 
which  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  attack  Portugal.  In  that  instance,  neutrality 
was  insisted  upon.  He  felt  himself  compelled,  under  a  sense  of  justice,  to  say,  if 
this  government  had  not  the  power  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  forming  an 
expedition  to  sail  from  our  ports  for  Portugal,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  Spain  must 
be  wrong  in  taking  part  with  those  who  were  disposed  to  assist  Don  Miguel.  The 
question  was,  whether  four  ships  of  war  forming  an  expedition  against  Don  Miguel 
should  be  allowed  to  sail  with  troops  from  a  British  port  against  a  friendly  power? 
He  never  could  consider  such  a  licence  right,  and  every  one  of  the  arguments  urged 
in  support  of  that  transaction  had,  in  his  opinion,  entirely  failed. 
In  reply  to  Colonel  Evans, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  ready  to  admit,  that  if  there  were  any  British  military  officers 
in  Portugal  receiving  pay  in  the  service  of  Don  Miguel  they  ought  to  be  named,  as 
well  as  British  naval  officers  in  the  service  of  Don  Pedro.  He  had  heard  only  of 
Major- General  Sir  John  Campbell,  and  that  officer  had  given  up  his  rank  in  the 
British  army.  The  officers  of  both  services  should  be  treated  alike. 
The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply. 
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ABOLITION  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

March  27,  1832. 

Mr.  Ewart  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  abolishing  capital  punishment 
in  the  cases  of  horse-stealing,  sheep-stealing,  and  cattle-stealing;  also,  in  cases  of 
stealing  in  a  dvpelling-house,  no  person  being  put  in  fear  therein. 

Mr.  Strickland  briefly  seconded  the  motion. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  thought,  before  the  House  came  to  any  decision  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hon.  member's  bill,  the  legislature  ought  to  take  a  wider  and  more  extended 
view  of  the  whole  question  of  punishment  for  all  offences.  He  thought  there  were 
matters  connected  with  the  bill  proposed  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member, 
which  were  deserving  of  the  gravest  consideration,  and  it  would  be  much  better 
deferred  until  the  whole  question  respecting  secondary  punishment  was  reviewed,  to 
the  end  that  it  might  be  in  some  degree  altered.  With  respect  to  the  stealing  in  a 
dwelling-house,  that  crime  sometimes  presented  itself,  as  the  hon.  under  secretary 
(Mr.  Lamb)  had  well  observed,  under  the  most  aggravated  circumstances.  Those 
robberies  were  sometimes  not  only  committed  by  the  servants,  but  by  means  of  a  col- 
lusion between  the  servant  and  a  garg  of  thieves.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  "  No 
person  being  put  in  fear  therein."  But,  supposing  a  butler  had  the  care  of  his 
master's  place,  and  he  admitted  a  gang  of  robbers  into  the  house — they  might  come 
armed — they  might  steal  £4,000  or  £5,000  worth  of  plate — and  it  might  be  owing  to 
the  mere  accident  of  the  family  not  being  disturbed  that  no  violence  was  committed. 
And  did  the  hon.  gentleman  think  that  the  law  ought  to  save  from  capital  punish- 
ment the  servant  who  thus  put  the  property  and  the  very  life  of  his  master  in  jeopardy  ? 
The  House,  however,  appeared  very  little  disposed  at  present  to  pay  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  he  should  therefore  defer  his  other  observaticms  to  a  future  stage  of  the 
bill.  He  must  however  repeat,  that  before  the  House  took  this  step,  they  were 
boufid  to  take  a  review  of  the  state  of  secondary  punishments  in  this  country.  They 
must  also  consider  that,  as  civilisation  increased,  the  facility  for  the  commission  of 
crime  increased  more  rapidly  tlian  the  facility  for  the  prevention  of  it.  All  these 
things,  therefore,  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  before  any  extensive  alteration  in 
capital  punishments  was  made;  though  he  did  not  at  all  mean  to  say,  that  the  time 
was  not  come  lor  such  an  alteration  to  take  place;  he  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  such 
an  alteration  ought  not  to  take  place  at  this  time,  but  the  greatest  caution  was 
necessary  at  every  step,  in  order  not  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  society  against  the 
alteration,  by  too  rashly  weakening  the  present  protection  of  property. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Lushington, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  did  not  mention  the  case  of  a  servant  robbing  his  master 
as  deserving  of  death  on  account  of  the  moral  guilt  of  the  offence,  but  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  facilities  and  temptations  that  were  thrown  in  a  servant's  way. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


EXCHEQUER  COURT  (SCOTLAND). 
April  10,  1832. 

The  House  liaving  resolved  itself  into  a  conunittee  on  the  Scotch  Courts  Compensa- 
tion Bill, — 

The  Lord  Advocate  proposed,  "  That  the  sum  of  ^2000  per  annum  be  granted  to 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  on  his  resignation  of  office;  £1500  to  such  of  the  two  other 
Barons  as  should  first  retire ;  and  £600  to  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  who 
should  execute  the  duties  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  after  their  retirement." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  had  he  remained  in  oflSce, 
pursuant  to  the  pledge  given  by  the  late  government,  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty 
to  bring  before  the  Hou=e  of  Commons  a  proposition  for  the  increase  of  the  salaries 
of  the  Scotch  Judges.  Indeed,  a  proposition  to  that  effect  had  been  made,  but  was 
withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  several  hon.  members. 
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and  the  late  government  had  not  an  opportunity  of  again  bringing  it  forward  before 
their  removal  from  ofSce.  He  certainly  did  think  that  ^2,000  a~year  was  not 
suflQeieat  for  the  becoming  maintenance  of  the  judicial  dignity  in  Scotland.  The 
public  were  interested  in  the  proper  maintenance  of  these  dignities,  and  that  the 
proper  forms  of  ceremony  should  be  sustained,  not  to  gratify  personal  vanity  but  to 
raise  a  proper  respect  for  the  high  station.  Whenever  the  proposition  might  be 
brought  forward,  it  should  have  his  warmest  support.  It  was  manifest  that  there 
was  nothing  like  justice  in  granting  a.  retiring  Chief  Baron,  who  had  had  nothing  to 
do,  ^,000  per  annum,  and  that  ^2,000  was  to  be  considered  sufficient  remuneration 
for  a  judge  actively  dischandng  the  high  duties  of  his  office. 
The  resolution  was  aareed  to. 


ANATOMY  BILL. 
Aphii.  13,  1832. 

Mr.  Warburfon  moved  that  the  Bill  for  regulating  schools  of  Anatomy  be  re- 
committed. 

On  the  clause  being  read  which  empowers  any  person  having  the  legal  custody  of 
a  dead  body  to  dispose  of  it  for  dissection, — 

Mr.  Briscoe  thought  this  so  importaot  a  clause,  that  he  should  move  that  the 
chairman  should  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Wason  seconded  the  motion. 

SiK  Robert  Peel  thought  the  clause  now  before  the  House  involved  the  whole 
principle  of  the  bill.  He  begged  to  ask  the  House,  what  had  been  the  conse- 
quence of  the  sanction  of  the  law  for  the  sale  of  subjects  having  been  so  long  with- 
held? It  was  manifest  and  notorious  that  sales  took  place,  and  the  supply  was 
kept  up  by  continued  robberies,  committed  by  persons  of  the  most  desperate  and 
degraded  characters.  To  add  to  the  supply,  it  had  been  clearly  proved,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  systematic  murders  had  been  perpetrated;  and  though 
in  Scotland  and  in  this  metropolis  only  three  criminals  had  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law,  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  many  murders  had  been  committed 
for  the  sake  of  disposing  of  the  bodies.  He -was  informed,  some  years  ago,  by  two 
highly  respectable  medical  practitioners,  that,  when  they  paid  twelve  guineas  for  a 
subject,  they  did  so  with  remorse,  feeling  that  so  large  a  sum  was  but  an  incentive 
to  the  commission  of  the  most  atrocious  crime.  Now,  as  the  penalties  for  dissecting 
were  annihilated,  the  only^  means  of  remedying  the  dreadful  evils  at  present  existing 
was  by  legalizing  the  supply.  The  bill  afforded  all  classes  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
testing against  their  bodies  being  subjected  to  anatomical  examination,  by  leaving  a 
writing  to  that  effect.  He  dissented  entirely  from  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Oxford,  that  the  supply  should  be  made,  not  from  the  hospitals,  not  from  the 
jails,  but  from  the  poor-houses.  He  contended  it  was  not  fair  to  cast  such  an  odium 
on  the  poor,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  law  from  the  provisions  of  which  the  rich  were 
relieved,  and  he  thought  the  law  should  be  made  to  operate  generally  on  all  classes. 
This,  he  considered,  was  effected  by  the  clause  at  present  before  the  House,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  support  it. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Warburton  consented  to  an  adjournment,  The  House 
resumed ;  the  committee  to  sit  again. 


SUPPLY— MISCET^LANEOUS  ESTIMATES. 
April  13,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  go  info  a  Committee  of 
supply. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  begged  to  ask  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs, 
whether  any  information  had  been  received  of  the  blockade  of  the  Island  of  Madeira 
by  a  British  admiral  ? 
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Lord  Palraerston  replied  in  the  negative. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee,  a  vote  of  £7,875,  for  alterations  in  the 
palace  at  Brighton  was  proposed. 

Mr.  Ridley  Colborne  thought  this  a  fair  opportunity  for  proposing  that  a  house 
in  Pail-Mall,  the  property  of  his  Majesty,  called  Dysart  House,  should  be  given  up 
for  the  purposes  of  a  National  Gallery. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  rise  to  second  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  member, 
but  to  make  another  one,  of,  perhaps,  a  more  liberal  nature.  He  wished  that  a 
definite  sum  should  be  especially  appropriated  to  raise  a  new  and  suitable  building 
for  the  National  Gallery.  This  was  truly  a  national  consideration.  The  noble 
collection  of  pictures  which  it  contained  was  visited,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis,  but  by  persons  from  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  empire,  to  whom 
it  was  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification.  The  number  of  such  visitants  was  up- 
wards of  100,000  in  the  year,  and  their  convenience  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
House.  Independently  of  this  consideration,  the  collection  was  in  itself  so  fine  and 
so  valuable  as  to  deserve  an  exhibition-room  of  the  choicest  construction.  It  had 
cost,  at  least,  £150,000,  of  which  JNIr.  Ilolwell  Carr's  munificent  gift  alone  was 
valued  at  £25,000.  But  motives  of  public  gratification  were  not  the  only  ones  which 
appealed  to  the  House  on  this  matter;  the  interest  of  our  manufactures  was  al  o 
involved  in  every  encouragement  being  held  out  to  the  fine  arts  in  this  country.  It 
was  well  known  that  our  manufacturers  were,  in  all  matters  connected  with  machinery, 
superior  to  all  their  foreign  competitors ;  but,  in  the  pictorial  designs,  which  were  so 
important  in  recommending  the  productions  of  industry  to  the  taste  of  the  consumer, 
they  were,  unfortunately,  not  equally  successful;  and  hence  they  had  found 
themselves  unequal  to  cope  with  their  rivals.  This  deserved  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  House  in  its  patronage  of  the  fine  arts.  For  his  part,  although 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  economy,  and  most  anxious  to  observe  it, 
he  thought  this  was  an  occasion  for  liberality,  and  that  the  House  would  do 
well  to  grant  freely  a  sum  of  £30,000  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  edifice 
for  the  reception  of  our  noble  national  collection  of  pictures.  He  thought  the  country 
would  be  amply  repaid  if  it  devoted  a  sum  of  £30,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
suitable  gallery  for  thereception  of  the  valuable  collection  of  national  paintings. 

Lord  Althorp  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  it  was  right  and  fit  that  a  place 
should  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  pictures,  which  would  be  convenient  to  the 
public,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  to  any  architectural  expense  for  that  purpose. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  repeated,  that  he  thought  it  of  importance  that  immediate  measures 
should  be  taken  for  providing  a  gallery;  he  did  not  wish  to  erect  an  expensive  build- 
ing, the  architectural  magnificence  of  which  would  be  attended  with  great  expense, 
but  merely  a  plain  and  suitable  gallery,  with  a  proper  light  to  view  the  paintings 
with  advantage. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 

A  sum  of  £56,000  was  proposed  for  printing  the  bills  and  reports  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hume  protested  against  this  monopoly ;  he  conceived  that  one  penny,  instead 
of  one  shilling  and  ninepence,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  charge  for  each  copy  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hunt  maintained,  that  the  laws  should  be  circulated  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  that  every  person  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  under  which  he  lived, 
and  a  voice  in  making  them,  through  his  representatives. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice,  in  explanation,  said,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  authorized  copies  of  the  laws  published. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  that  there  should  be 
authorized  copies,  and  he  suggested  that  the  king's  printer  should  publish  cheap 
copies  of  the  Acts.  With  reference  to  what  the  hon.  gentleman  near  him  (Mr.  Hunt) 
had  said,  he  would  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  what  he  would  do  with  those  who  were 
under  age,  and  were,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives?  At  the  Old 
Bailey,  for  instance,  the  great  majority  of  the  prisoners  tried  were  mere  youths ; 
and  the  hoTi.  member  for  Preston  had  next  to  take  the  women  into  account ;  and, 
therefore,  extensive  as  his  views  of  reform  were,  he  must  see,  that  according  to  the 
rule  which  he  had  laid  down,  of  allowing  no  prisoners  to  be  tried  under  laws 
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•which  they  had  not  had  a  voice  in  making,  that  he  would  have  something  still  to 
provide  for. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Judges  of  the  land,  and  not  his ;  for  the  Judges  told  the  prisoners  that  they  were  tried 
under  the  laws  made  by  their  representatives.  With  regard  to  the  infants  and  the 
women,  the  former  had  parents  to  instruct  them,  and  the  latter  had  their  husbands 
for  their  protection. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  thehon.  member's  infants  at  the  Old  Bailey  were  of  a  very 
dangerous  class;  and  as  to  the  women  having  husbands,  "  I  (said  the  right  hon. 
baronet)  spoiie  of  unmarried  women." 

Mr.  Hunt  replied,  that  he  argued  upon  the  principle  that  every  child  in  these  king- 
doms had  a  father  and  mother. 

Vote  agreed  to. 


CAPTURES  BY  THE  BRAZILIANS. 
April  16,  1832. 

Mr.  Dixon  having  introduced  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  concluded 
by  moving  for  copies  of  all  correspondence  that  had  taken  place  in  relation  thereto. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  seconded  the  motion. 

In  reply  to  Viscount  Palmerston, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  observed, 
with  some  semblance  of  justice,  that,  in  disputes  between  a  strong  and  a  weaker 
nation,  forbearance  ought  to  be  shown  towards  the  latter.  That  did  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  the  principle  which  the  House  was  willing  to  recognise  in  the  case  of 
Portugal ;  for  there  appeared  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  majority  which  upon  a  late 
occasion  had  refused  papers  explanatory  of  our  relations  with  Portugal,  a  disposition 
to  censure  Lord  Aberdeen,  because  he  had  allowed  thirty  or  forty  days  to  elapse 
before  he  proceeded  to  exact  justice  by  force  for  wrongs  alleged  to  have  been  done 
to  British  subjects.  Admitting,  however,  this  principle  of  forbearance  to  be  just,  as  it 
was  generous,  he  thought  the  time  had  long  expired  during  which  forbearance  could 
with  either  prudence  or  justice  be  extended  towards  the  Brazils.  If  the  true  history 
of  the  transactions  in  which  British  property  had  not  merely  been  mistakenly  seized 
and  confiscated,  but  in  his  conscience  he  believed  designedly  plundered,  were  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  period 
had  arrived  when  the  government  ought  no  longer  to  delay  exacting  reparation  for  the 
injuries  and  insolence  which  had  so  long  remained  unredressed.  He  must  say,  that 
those  injuries  had  been  much  underrated  by  the  two  hon.  members  who  had  brought 
forward  and  supported  the  motion.  The  true  history  was  this : — There  was  a  war 
between  the  governments  of  Brazil  and  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a  blockade  of  the  ports 
of  Buenos  Ayres  was  proclaimed.  It  was,  liowever,  but  a  paper  blockade,  there 
being  obviously  no  adequate  power  to  enforce  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  government  of  Brazil  was  this,  that  no  vessel  should  be 
held  responsible  for  breach  of  the  blockade  to  which  previous  notice  of  the  blockade 
had  not  been  regularly  given.  In  utter  disregard  of  this  principle,  established  by 
Brazil  itself,  and  without  an  adequate  force  to  maintain  a  real  blockade,  several 
British  vessels  were  seized  upon  by  Brazilian  cruisers,  and  confiscated,  to  the  value, 
he  believed,  of  £500,000.  An  attempt  had  been  actually  made,  on  the  part  of  the 
Brazilian  government,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  French  and  Americans,  and 
the  English,  and  to  act  upon  the  absurd  doctrine,  that  the  British  had  no  right  to 
that  warning  which  it  was  admitted  was  due  to  the  vessels  of  those  other  powers. 
Seizures  took  place  in  1826  and  1827,  founded  on  this  unjust  and  ridiculous  distinc- 
tion, before  his  noble  friend,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  came  into  ofiice.  Shortly 
after  that  event,  his  noble  friend.  Lord  Aberdeen,  wrote  to  the  British  minister  at 
Rio,  stating,  that  the  injuries  thus  sustained  by  England  were  so  monstrous,  their  in- 
justice so  glaring,  the  partiality  attempted  to  be  shown  to  the  governments  of  other 
countries  so  indefensible,  that  unless  the  government  of  the  Brazils  promised  imme- 
diate reparation  for  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  in  the  cases  of  four  particnhir 
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-vessels  (which  were  named),  the  British  admiral  on  that  station  would,  within  the 
laps*'  of  thirty  days,  proceed  to  immediate  reprisals.  The  names  of  these  four  vessels 
were  the  John,  the  George^  the  Henry  and  Isabella,  and  the  CoqJietfe.  These 
vessels  were  seized  against  all  law  and  all  justice,  and  law  and  justice  were  pro- 
stituted hy  their  condemnation  by  the  Vice-admiralty  courts  of  Rio.  The  British 
minister  thought  the  reparation  so  incomplete,  that  tliat  minister,  Lord  Pousonby,  a 
nobleman  who  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  present  government,  did  not  confine 
his  claim  for  compensation  to  these  four  particulai-  vessels;  but  threatened  reprisals, 
unless  the  whole  sum  of  i/'474,000  was  immediately  paid  down  by  the  government  of 
the  BraziLs.  The  hon.  member  who  brought  forward  the  present  motion  blamed 
the  government  for  its  conduct  in  the  case  of  the  vessel  called  the  Nestor,  which  had 
been  seized  by  British  ships  from  the  Brazilians,  but  was  afterwards  restored.  Ifaperson 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  facts,  it  was  very  natural  for  Idm  to  think  that  the  Bri- 
tish government  was  wrong  in  directing  that  vessel  to  be  restored,  until  the  compen- 
sation claimed  on  account  of  losses  sustained  by  other  British  subjects  was  paid.  But 
if  the  Nestur  was  seized  by  a  British  cruiser  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  the 
British  government,  in  his  opinion,  acted  justly  in  directing  restitution  to  be  made. 
The  case  had  been  submitted  to  the  King's  Advocate,  and  hi.s  opinion  was,  that  it 
was  not  competent  for  the  British  squadron,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations,  to 
take  forcible  j)ossession  of  the  Nestor  while  she  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Vice- 
a<lmiralty  court.  The  British  governor  in  effect  said — whatever  injury  our  merchants 
have  sustained,  we  will  not  obtain  redress  by  unauthorized,  and  illegal  means — we 
will  not  consent  to  be  unjust  ourselves,  as  a  set-off  against  previous  injustice. 
If  the  King's  Advocate  was  right  in  his  law,  of  which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  enter- 
tained no  doubt,  our  cLaras  for  redress  were  fortified,  by  setting  an  example  of  strict 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  nations.  The  hon.  alderman  who  had  seconded  the  motion 
seemed  to  imagine,  that  the  French  and  Americans  had  demanded  immediate  repara- 
tion, while  this  country  had  postponed  the  enforcement  of  her  claims  until  after  an 
enquiry  had  been  made  by  a  mixed  commission— but  the  fact  was,  that  the  course 
taken  by  the  tiiree  governments  was  precisely  the  same.  If  the  new  government 
established  in  tiie  Brazils  had  been  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
if  these  injuries  had  been  inflicted  through  inadvertence,  the  novitas  regni,  the  newness 
of  their  authority,  might  have  been  j)leaded  as  some  excuse;  but  tiiat  was  not  the  ca?e. 
From  what  he  knew  of  the  transaction,  he  mr.st  say,  that  it  was  any  thing  but  cre- 
ditable to  the  emperor.  There  was  ground  for  grave  sui-picion  that  these  vessels  were 
wilfully  seized,  against  the  advice  of  the  emperors  ministers,  by  the  Brazilian 
admiral,  who  ha])pencd  to  have  more  influence  with  the  emperor  than  they  had. 
With  regard  to  the  Hellespont,  a  vessel  seized  and  detained  for  adjudication,  it  was 
plundered  before  the  period  of  adjudication  had  arrive-!,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
no  longer  pobbible  to  restore  it  to  its  owner,  possessing  the  same  value.  His  noble 
friend  had  told  them  that  at  length  there  was  some  prospect  of  a  settlement.  He 
was  happy  to  hear  that  they  were  at  least  to  derive  some  advantage  from  the  recent 
revolution  in  the  government  of  Brazil,  and  that  the  existing  government  had  a 
greater  disposition  to  afford  redress  than  the  government  of  him  under  whom  these 
atrocities  against  British  property  had  been  committed.  And  this  Don  Pedro,  under 
whose  siuiction,  and  by  whose  contrivance  it  was  gravely  suspected  these  enormities 
had  been  perpetrated,  this  was  the  man  whom  his  Majesty's  government  had  permitted 
to  trample  upon  the  municipal  laws  of  England — to  rccmit  British  soldiers  upon  tlie 
British  territory  —  who  was  even  now,  as  it  was  ostentatiously  reported,  at  the 
head  of  a  British  battalion  at  Terceira,  and  under  v/hose  banners  an  ofBcer  holding 
the  king's  commission  was  allowed  to  lead  on  a  British  force  against  Portugal.  He 
should  like  to  know  what  injustice  Portugal  had  been  guilty  of,  what  injuries  she 
had  inflicted  on  us,  which  could  be  compared  with  those  he  had  described?  What 
insults  had  we  experienced  from  Don  Miguel  equal  to  those  offered  to  British  sub- 
jects, and.  through  them  to  the  British  nation,  by  Don  Pedro.?  What  infatuation 
was  it  that  led  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  lend  their  countenance  to  that  individual 
in  his  project  upon  Portugal?  If  the  people  of  Portugal  decided  in  favour  of  the 
claims  of  Don  Miguel  to  the  Crown,  nay,  if  they  acquiesced  in  his  rule,  preferring 
it  to  that  of  Don  Pedro  or  Donna  Maria,  he  could  not  see  upon  what  principles,  con- 
sistently with  the  independence  and  integrity  of  nations,  this  country  or  its  ministers 
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could  lend  their  names  to  the  contest.  He  did  not  stand  there  to  defend  Don  Miguel ; 
but  his  belief  was,  that  Portugal  preferred  Don  Miguel  to  Don  Pedro,  and  in  that 
case  he  could  not  but  entertain  a  deep  sense  of  the  injury  done  to  Portugal  by  the 
conduct  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  If  Miguel  was  the  choice  of  the  Portuguese  nation, 
■what  better  claim,  he  wished  to  know,  had  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France 
than  Miguel  to  the  throne  of  Portugal?  Wns  it  that  the  people  in  the  latter  country 
showed  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  in  occasional  commotion??  Was  not  that  the 
case  in  France  also  ?  And  upon  what  pretence,  then,  did  the  government  allow 
British  ofBcers  to  join  the  hostile  expedition  of  Don  Pedro?  Why  not  issue  an  order 
of  recall  for  all  British  officers  engaged  in  such  an  enterprise?  The  truth  was,  that 
this  expedition  was  an  attack  upon  the  independence  of  Portugal  on  the  part  of 
France  and  England,  for  it  never  could  have  been  prepared  without  their  counte- 
nance and  assistance.  It  might  succeed  through  the  agency  of  British  valour,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  permitted  violation  of  our  municipal  laws;  but  by  what  policy 
the  British  government  was  actuated  in  allowing  British  officers  to  enlist  under  the 
banners  of  either  party  he  could  not  understand.  To  complete  the  folly  of  our  con- 
duct, this  enterprise,  by  which  civil  war  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  Peninsula,  was 
fitted  out  by  the  money  due  in  the  form  of  dividends  to  the  British  creditors  of  the 
Brazilian  state.  He  knew  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  answer  that  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  interfere.  But  he  denied  the  validity  of  that  excuse.  Suppose  that 
Charles  X.^  or  a  party  attached  to  Charles  X.,  had  hired  armed  ships  and  levied 
men  for  an  expedition  against  France,  did  his  Majesty's  ministers  mean  to  say,  that 
they  would  not  have  exercised  their  power  to  prevent  such  proceedings?  If  neutra- 
lity was  a  duty  in  the  one  case,  it  was  in  the  other;  and  it  was  no  answer  to  allege,  that 
France  was  a  powerful  country  and  that  Portugal  was  not.  It  was  not  Portugal 
alone,  he  feared,  that  was  concerned  in  this  question.  The  peace  of  Spain  was 
endangered.  He  must  say,  that,  of  all  foreign  countries,  he  had  seen  none  more 
disposed  of  late  years  to  draw  closely  the  bonds  of  amity  with  this  country  than  Spain. 
He  believed  that  she  was  well  aware  that  her  true  interests  would  be  promoted  by  a 
strict  union  upon  honourable  terms  with  this  country.  For  the  last  seven  years  she 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  reasonable  proposals  of  this  country;  and  if 
the  late  government  had  continued  in  office,  he  had  little  doubt  that,  by  this  time, 
she  would  have  consented  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  South  American 
states.  In  her  pecuniary  dealings  with  this  country  Spain  had  been  conspicuously 
honourable.  She  had  paid  money,  the  hope  of  the  payment  of  which  Mr.  Canning 
had  treated  as  little  better  than  a  dream  of  insanity.  And  yet  we  were  to  be  the 
parties  by  whose  agency  Spain  was  to  be  convulsed  by  the  renewal  of  civil  dissensions. 
We  were  about  to  endanger  her  internal  peace,  by  lending  our  sanction  to  a  foreign 
expedition,  in  contradiction  to  our  professions  of  neutrality  and  oar  boast  of  non- 
intervention. 

After  some  discussion.  Colonel  Evans  said,  he  should  like  to  know  whether  the* 
right  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  ^amworth,  meant  that  government  ought  to 
send  oiTt  an  expedition  to  prevent  the  expedition  of  Don  Pedro  from  attacking 
Portugal  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  did  not  state  to  the  House  any  thing  which  he  thought 
the  House  would  not  have  clearly  understood.  He  had  not  spoken  upon  vague 
newspaper  reports:  he  had  seen  the  names  of  British  officers  affixed  to  proclamations 
issued  imder  the  authority  of  Don  Pedro,  and,  as  such  conduct  was  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  statute,  he  thought  the  government  ought  at  once  to  interfere,  and  to 
remove  all  such  officers. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  was  satisfied,  from  the  statement,  that  the  production  of 
the  papers  would  be  injurious  to  the  claims  of  the  parties,  and  he  thought  the  noble 
lord  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  state  at  what  period  the  payments  were  to  com- 
mence. After  the  declarations  of  the  two  noble  lords  connected  with  the  government, 
it  would  be  well  to  leave  the  matter  in  their  hands,  and  he  suggested  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  the  best  course  he  could  pursue  would  be,  to  withdraw  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 
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EDUCATION  (IRELAND)— PETITIONS. 

Aphil  18,  1832. 

Lord  Castlereagh  presented  a  petition  from  Bangor,  in  the  County  of  Down, 
against  the  new  system  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  complained  of  the  serious  inconvenience  to  which  members 
were  subjected  on  the  presentation  of  petitions;  it  amounted,  in  fact,  to  the  repres- 
sion of  public  feeling  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  inconvenience  complained  of  was  very  generally 
felt,  and  observed  that  the  custom  of  presenting  petitions  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  by  which  the  public  busi- 
ness might  be  facilitated.  He  must  also  notice  the  fact,  of  a  House  not  having  formed 
yesterday.  If  that  were  done  designedly  by  the  government,  he  thought,  in  the 
present  pressure  of  business,  that  it  was  much  to  blame. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  it  was  his  anxious  desire  that  the  House  should  have  met 
yesterday,  and  he  had  himself  suffered  inconvenience  from  tlie  circumstance,  having 
had  a  motion  to  bring  forward  on  the  subject  of  the  Bank  Charter.  He  agreed  that 
some  arrangement  should  take  place  with  regard  to  the  presentation  of  peti- 
tions, and  expressed  his  willingness  to  assist  in  any  arrangement  which  would 
tend  to  facilitate  the  presentation  of  petitions,  in  order  to  expedite  the  general 
business. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  suggested  that  the  subject  of  the  presentation  of  petitions  sbould 
be  referred  to  a  committee,  upon  whose  report  the  House  might  act.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  present  system  was,  that  petitions  tending  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  the  people,  took  precedence  of  those  of  a  grave,  important,  and  domestic  descrip- 
tion. He  gave  notice,  that  after  the  recess  he  would  move  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  the  subject. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

Mat  7,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Stormont  the  House  voted  a  letter  written  by  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Kidson,  solicitors  for  the  Sunderland  Dock  bill,  containing  a  list  of  the 
majority  and  minority  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  sat 
upon  that  bill,  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege. 

Lord  Stormont  then  moved  that  the  solicitors  to  the  bill  be  called  to  the  bar. 
'Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped  that  Mr.  Kidson  and  Mr.  Wright  would  be  discharged 
without  punishment;  but  he  thought  they  should  receive,  through  the  organ  of  the 
House,  such  a  reprimand  as  their  great  offence  merited ;  and  they  should  be  told 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  their  personal  explanations,  the  House  would  have  punished 
them  severely.  Their  offence  was  a  great  one.  To  charge  a  Committee  of  that 
House  with  being  influenced  by  corrupt  motives  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties  was  a  very  serious  oflence.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  letter  which  was  written, 
and  which  constituted  the  offence,  was  written  confidentially,  and  which  stated  that 
tlie  bill  had  been  defeated  through  a  corrupt  family  connection.  That  letter  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  being  shown  to  more  than  100  persons,  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  bill;  therefore,  ho  thought  that  circumstances  deprived  it  of  its 
confidential  character.  Moreover,  it  was  written  with  the  intention  of  publication, 
and  such  being  the  case,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  very  great  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted; yet,  after  the  explanations  which  had  been  given,  and  the  apologies  which 
had  been  made,  he  hoped  that  the  House  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking  a  repri- 
mand would  be  deemed  a  sufficient  punishment. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  O'Connell, —      ^ 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  had  made  a  technical  mistake.  He  had  just  under- 
stood, that  before  a  reprimand  could  be  given  by  the  organ  of  the  House,  it  was 
nece  sary  that  the  parties  should  be  in  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and, 
therefore,  he  would  move  that  the  word  "admonition"  be  substituted  for  "reprimand." 

They  were  then  called  to  the  bar,  admonished  by  the  Speaker,  and  discharged. 
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COURTS  OF  REQUEST. 
May  8,  1832. 

Mr.  Hunt  moved  for  certain  papers  relating  to  the  Courts  of  Request  held  in  and 
for  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  and  for  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  His 
object  in  moving  for  them  was,  to  show  haw  the  power  of  arrest  for  debt  was  abused 
in  this  country,  and  how  much  injustice  was  committed  on  the  poor  man  by  means 
of  these  Courts. 

Sir  Robekt  Peel  was  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  great  abuses  did  exist  in 
these  courts;  but  the  fact  was,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member,  as 
it  was  generally  found  with  regard  to  questions  relating  to  the  reform  of  abuses, 
that  the  further  he  advanced,  the  more  extended  his  horizon  became,  and  the 
greater  appeared  the  necessity  for  an  extensive  reform.  The  subject  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  on  mesne  process  was  then  before  the  House;  but  it  was  said,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  abolish  that  while  the  power  of  imprisoning  in  execution  for  small 
debts  continued  to  exist,  since  a  litigious  creditor  could  easily  avail  himself  of  the 
latter  mode  to  punish  and  oppress  his  debtor.  He  thought,  that  the  whole  question 
of  imprisonment  for  debt  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  same  time. 
That  portion  of  it  which  related  to  imprisonment  for  debt  on  mesne  process  had 
been  referred  to  the  Law  Commissioners,  who,  he  believed,  had  but  recently  made 
their  report. 

Lord  Althorp  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  the  whole  subject  had 
better  be  discussed  at  one  time,  and,  in  his  opinion,  there  ought  to  be,  as  early  as 
convenient,  some  enquiry  instituted  into  the  matter,  as  the  power  of  imprisonment 
for  small  debts  was  liable  to  many  great  objections. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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May  9,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  what  had  occurred  in  another  place  on 
Monday  last,  it  appeared  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  the  Reform  Bill  without  such  alterations  as  would  render  it  inefficient,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  pledges  they  had  given  for  carrying  it  forward;  under  these 
circumstances  there  remained  for  them  only  this  alternative — to  tender  their  resigna- 
tion to  his  Majesty,  or  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  take  such  measures  as  would  enable 
them  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill  efficiently;  and,  in  case  that  advice  should  not  be 
taken,  then  to  tender  their  resignations.  The  latter  course  was  adopted;  they  had 
tendered  advice  such  as  he  had  mentioned;  which,  not  being  received,  they  had 
consequently  tendered  their  resignations,  and  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
accept  them.  At  present,  therefore,  they  only  held  office  until  their  successors  were 
appointed.  The  best  mode,  he  thdught,  in  which  he  could  proceed,  was,  to  move 
that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill  be  read, 
for  the  purpose  of  postponing  it. 

Lord  Ebrington,  after  expressing  the  deep  regret  he  felt  at  the  announcement 
which  had  been  made,  gave  notice  that,  to-morrow,  he  would  move  an  Address  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  present  state  of  public  affairs.  He  hoped  every  one  who  had  a  seat 
in  that  House  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  attend ;  and,  in  order  to  that  end,  he  would 
follow  up  his  first  notice  Xvith  another,  viz.,  that  he  would  move  that  the  House  be 
called  over. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Baring  and  Colonel  Davies, — 

SiE  Robert  Peel  did  not  rise  to  in  any  wise  anticipate  the  discussion  of  to- 
morrow, but  merely  to  express  his  concurrence  with  Mr.  Baring  and  Colonel  Davies, 
that  it  was  not  only  essential  to  that  discussion,  but  conformable  with  the  uniform 
usages  of  the  House,  that  it  should  be  put  in  full  information  of  the  distinct  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey's  government.  He  would  not  then 
press  Lord  Althorp  to  state  what  those  causes  were — the  less  so,  as  he  was  confident 
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the  noble  lord  would  himself,  on  reflection,  see,  that  in  affording  the  information,  he 
would  only  be  pursuing  the  usual  course  of  his  predecessors  under  similar  circum- 
stances— but  would  merely  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  applying  to  his  Majesty 
for  permission  to  explain  in  detail  the  proceedings  and  their  causes  which  had  led  to 
his  resignation.  This  permission  it  was  necessary  he  should  obtain,  as  otherwise  his 
explanation  would  be  a  violation  of  what  Mas  due  to  his  sovereign,  there  being 
evidently  no  acts  more  truly  personal  with  respect  to  the  sovereign  than  those  of  the 
appointment  or  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  his  ministers.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
the  noble  lord  would  see  the  expediency  of  his  explaining  to  parliament  and  the  public 
the  real  causes  of  his  resignation. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Milton, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  individual  accepting  office  was  not 
responsible  to  parliament  for  his  official  conduct;  but  merely  that  the  original  act 
of  either  appointing  or  dismissing  a  minister  was  a  personal  act  of  the  sovereign, 
which  could  not  be  discussed  in  detail  without  his  permission. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  then  read,  and  the  measure  postponed  accordingly. 
It  was  also  ordered,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Ebrington,  that  the  House  be  called  over 
on  the  next  day. 


PRESENTATION  OF  PETITIONS. 
Mat  10,  1832. 

Sir  Robeet  Peel  moved,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  he  had  given  previous 
to  the  recess,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  frame  some  regulations  to  facilitate 
the  presentation  of  public  petitions.  He  said,  that  he  should  suggest  that  some- 
thing like  the  appointment  of  a  standing  committee  should  be  resolved  on,  before 
whom  any  member  should  be  at  liberty  to  lay  whatever  petitions  he  might  be  intrusted 
with;  and  that  this  committee  should  classify  such  petitions,  setting  forth  their 
general  prayer,  and  stating  the  number  of  signatures  attached  to  each.  He  would 
not,  however,  propose  to  take  away  the  right,  which  every  member  at  present  pos- 
sessed, of  presenting  petitions  to  the  whole  House,  and  expressing  his  opinions  on 
the  subject;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  limit  each  member  to  one  speech. 

Lord  Althorp  thought  some  regulation  on  this  subject  was  necessary,  and  antici- 
pated that  the  right  hon.  baronet's  proposition  would  be  beneficial. 
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Lord  Ebrington,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  the  Address  to  his  Majesty,  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  the  previous  evening. 

Mr.  Strutt  having  seconded  the  motion, — 

Mr.  Baring  trusted,  that  until  some  one  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  should  have 
given  an  explanation  of  the  causes  which  led  them  to  retire  from  office,  the  House 
would  directly  negative  any  such  motion  as  the  present, 

After  an  explanatory  speech  from  Lord  Althorp, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  to  the  following  effect: — Sir,  the  noble  lord  has  imposed 
a  duty  on  me  of  stating  to  the  House  why  I  dissent  from  the  resolutions.  After  the 
discussion  in  which  the  House  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  It 
would  be  absurd  in  me  not  to  suppose  that  my  opinion  respecting  these  resolutions 
dlff"ers  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  this  House;  but  I  see  nothing.  Sir,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  which  should  make  me  shrink,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
from  expressing  that  opinion,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  differs  from  the  opinion 
of  the  majority.  I  differ  from  the  resolutions  because  I  do  not  place  confidence  in 
his  Majesty's  late  ministers.  I  diff'er  from  them  because  I  do  not  agree  to  the  expe- 
diency of  the  measure  which  has  been  under  discussion ;  and  I  differ  from  them, 
because  I  consider  that  they  establish  a  precedent  dangerous  at  all  times,  but  pecu- 
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liarly  dangerous  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  at  present  stand.     I  differ  most 
from  the  resolutions,  because  they  advocate  an  extensive  change  in  the  constitution 
of  this  House;  to  which  I — though  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  majority  of  tliis 
House — have  always  refused  to  be  a  party.     I  retain  my  opinion,  that  the  change  is 
a  perilous  experiment — the  most  perilous  that  ever  was  tried;  and,  retaining  my 
opinion  unaltered,  nothing  which  I  have  heard  this  night — nothing  in  the  language 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  (the  member  for  Middlesex),  who  has  expressed  his  readiness 
to  withhold  the  supplies,  and  vest  the  money  in  commissioners — nothing,  I  say, 
which  I  have  heard  in  the  language  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  has  at  all  tended  to 
diminish  the  apprehensions  which  I  entertain  of  the  measure  of  reform.     I  shall 
presume  to  say,  if  we  are  about  to  make  an  extensive  change  in  the  constitution 
— if  we  are  about  to  make  this  House  the  express  image — not  of  the  deliberate  and 
well-weighed  sentiments  of  the  people,  but  of  popular  impatience — that  I  dread 
the  consequences,  and  I  must  look  with  active  and  scrutinizing  regard  at  any  prece- 
dents likely  to  confirm  that  disposition  to  encroachment  which  I  so  much  dread. 
The  consequence  of  the  change  will  be,  to  make  this  House  the  express  image  and 
reflection  of  the  popular  voice,  I  believe,  and  this  we  have  always  urged.     But  if  we 
make  this  House  answer  to  the  expectations  of  the  peo])le,  I  do  not  see  how  that  can 
be  reconciled,  particularly  as  some  hon.  members  have  described  this  House  as 
immediately  backed  by  the  popular  voice,  and  as  supported  by  the  physical  strength 
©f  the  people  at  least — I  cannot  reconcile  to  myself  how.  such  a  House  of  Commons 
can  e.xist  with  our  mixed  form  of  government.     If  there  could  be  any  thing  dangerous 
in  the  resolutions  at  any  time,  that  danger  must,  in  my  view,  be  particularly  appre- 
hended if  we  adopt  such  a  precedent  on  the  eve  of  another  extensive  change.     The 
House  cannot  be  surprised  that  I  differ  from  the  resolutions,  and  cannot  be  surprised 
that  I  think  the  moment  for  submitting  them  to  the  House  not  well  chosen.     That 
was  the  opinion,  too,  of  the  noble  lord  opposite — the  opinion  of  an  individual  than 
whom  no  man's  opinion  is  more  worthy  of  confidence,  who  for  eighteen  months  has 
been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  public  business  in  this  House;  and  that 
noble  lord's  first  impression  was,  that  at  the  present  moment,  when  there  was  no 
government  existing — when  there  was  an  important  crisis  at  hand — feeling  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  for  the  House  to  declare  the 
opinion  which  was  implied  in  the  resolutions,  the  noble  lord  had  thought,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  at  this  moment  such  an  expression  of  opinion  was  to  be  avoided. 
The  noble  lord's  more  mature  opinion,  after  reflection  and  deliberaticn,  confirmed 
hi-s  first  impression.     Though  I  have  not  often  voted  with  the  noble  lord,  on  his 
opinion  I  place  some  reliance;  and  he  has  repeated  today  the  opinion  he  gave  last 
night,  that  the  moment  for  these  resolutions  was  peculiarly  inappropriate;  and  in  that 
opinion  I  cordially  concur.     If  I  wanted  any  authority  against  tne  terms  of  the  reso- 
lutions, I  should  refer  to  that  of  the  noble  lord,  the  author  of  the  resolutions.    We  have 
been  told  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  something  of  the  history 
of  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  noble  lord.     The  hon.  member,  in  rebutting  an 
accusation  that  was  never  made,  and  that  will  never  be  deservedly  made — an  accusa- 
tion that  the  noble  lord,  who  had  moved  the  resolution,  had  shown  disrespect  to  the 
Crown — the  hon.  member,  acting,  as  he  frequently  docs,  from  completely  misunder- 
standing the  matter,  and  from  mistaking  the  observations  to  which  he  undertook  to 
reply,  entered  into  a  most  unnecessary  vindication  of  the  noble  lord,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  vindication  had  made  some  important  disclosures — "  I  can  prove,"  the 
hon.  member  said,  "  that  the  noble  lord  did  not  intend  any  disrespect,  because  he 
contemplated  originally  much  milder  resolutions,  something  very  short  and  very 
simple  iii  themselves"— something  which  the  hon.  gentleman  described,  with  a  con- 
struction peculiar  to  himself,  as  much  too  weak  for  him.     The  hon.  gentleman  then 
had  been  permitted  to  suggest  alterations  which  the  noble  lord  admiited,  and  which 
made  the  resolutions  not  strong  enough,  indeed,  for  him,  but  more  acceptable  than 
the  original  resolution.     The  hon.  gentleman,  then,  is  the  author  of  part  of  the 
resolutions,  and  I  have  the  original  resolutions  of  the  noble  lord,  as  a  proof  that  the 
present  resolutions  are  not  exactly  what  he  approved  of.     If,  then,  I  am  to  find  out 
the  object  of  the  resolutions  from  the  speech  of  one  of  the  authors  of  them,  I  must 
say,  from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member,  that  they  are  intended  to  express  decided 
approbation  of  the  measures  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  recommending  an  increase  of 
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the  House  of  Peers.  The  resolutions  call  upon  the  House  to  express  unaltered 
confidence  in  the  ministers  who  have  resigned,  because  such  advice  was  not  followed. 
But  before  the  hon.  member,  who  knows  all  about  the  matter,  calls  on  me  to  agree 
to  the  resolutions,  he  will,  perhaps,  condescend  to  give  me  as  much  information  as 
he  possesses.  The  hon.  member  says,  he  approves  of  the  resolutions ;  perhaps  he 
will  tell  us  how  much  of  them  he  drew  up  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  has  a  habit  of 
taking  down  words,  and  I  have  followed  the  hon.  gentleman's  excellent  example. 
The  hon.  gentleman  said,  "  I  think  it  necessary  to  express  our  unabated  confidence, 
in  consequence  of  the  course  the  ministers  pursued.  I  blame  them  not  for  asking  to 
make  twenty  or  thirty  Peers,  or  for  demanding  such  an  addition  to  the  House  of 
Peers  as  would  secure  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  if  the  ministers  had  demanded 
sixty  or  100,  if  that  were  necessary,  it  would  only  make  the  measure  more  acceptable 
to  me."  The  hon.  gentleman  said — and  it  was  impossible  to  misunderstand  him — 
''  that  there  are  two  parties,  and  it  is  impossible  for  one  party  to  be  wrong,  and  that 
party  is  the  king's  government."  The  hon.  gentleman  did  not  draw  the  conclusion; 
but  it  did  not  need  his  logical  acumen  to  know,  that,  if  one  party  cannot  be  wrong, 
the  other  must  be.  This  is  the  inference  which  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  draw, 
but  which  every  body  else  will.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  talked  of  some  intrigues, 
of  some  recent  communications.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  has  any  information  on  this 
subject,  let  him  bring  it  forward ;  let  him  state  who  it  is  that  assumes  a  power 
unknown  to  the  constitution,  which  the  constitution  has  never  granted,  and  interferes 
between  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  and  the  Crown  itself.  I  am  not 
prepared,  then,  to  assent  to  the  first  resolution,  which  expresses  unaltered  confidence 
in  the  government.  I  am  bound,  out  of  respect  to  myself,  to  say,  that  I  cannot  agree 
to  that  resolution.  With  many  of  the  measures  of  the  government  I  have  found  it 
impossible  to  agree,  and  when  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  object  to  them,  I  have 
boldly  stated  my  objections ;  but  having  objected  to  their  measures,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  I  should  express  confidence  in  the  men.  My  opposition,  however,  has 
not  been  factious ;  and  when  I  have  been  able  to  assent  to  their  measures,  I  have 
given  them  a  fair  and  honest  support ;  but  I  must  abstain  from  agreeing  to  a  resolu- 
tion which  calls  on  me  to  express  unaltered  confidence  in  respect  to  their  past 
proceedings  in  giving  advice  to  the  Crown.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  resolutions  are 
not  applicable  to  the  present  circumstances,  which  do  not  call  upon  us  to  express 
unaltered  confidence.  In  the  present  state  of  our  information,  to  express  confidence, 
when  no  explanations  have  been  received,  is  too  much  consistently  to  require.  I 
have  a  right  to  know,  before  being  asked  for  such  a  vote,  to  know  under  what  pre- 
cise circumstances  the  advice  was  given,  and  precisely  what  it  was.  The  noble  lord 
(Althorp)  says,  that  the  advice  they  gave  the  sovereign  was,  to  make  a  sufficient 
number  of  Peers  to  enable  the  government  to  carry  a  particular  measure ;  but  if  upon 
such  grounds  I  am  asked  to  declare  unabated  confidence  in  the  ministers,  1  must  say 
nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate  or  more  inconsistent,  for  I  can  conceive  nothing 
more  fatal  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  more  foolish,  more  destructive  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  than  for  the  Crown  to  act  upon  such 
advice.  If  that  were  to  be  done,  what  meaning  could  be  given  to  the  words 
"  authority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ?"  What  an  abuse  of  words  it  would  be  to 
talk  of  that  authority,  and  why  call  upon  us  to  go  through  the  solemn  mockery  of 
declaring  that  measures  had  received  the  sanction  and  the  authority  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  and  he  calls  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
to  support  a  resolution,  that  it  is  advisable,  by  creating  sixty  or  a  hundred  Peers, 
to  overwhelm  the  independent  voice  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature ;  and  as  I  cannot 
be  a  party  to  an  act  which  would  convert  all  our  subsequent  proceedings  into  a  mere 
mockery,  as  well  as  overthrow  the  constitution,  I  cannot  join  in  that  resolution. 
The  noble  lord  (Lord  Morpeth)  asked,  what  disgrace  would  it  be  to  the  escutcheons 
of  the  Peers  to  have  an  infusion  of  other  members  into  their  body  ?  Does  not  the 
noble  lord  see  the  use  which  government  may  at  any  time  make  of  the  same  language  ? 
After  a  century  shall  have  passed,  perhaps,  he  thinks  this  precedent  may  again  be 
acted  on,  and  then  that  some  government  may  find  some  measure  as  important  as 
this,  and  deserving  to  be  carried  by  similar  means.  Let  the  noble  lord  not  deceive 
himself;  he  will  not  have  to  wait  so  long  to  see  the  precedent  acted  on.  I  know 
that  this  measure  is  described  as  one  of  unequalled  importance ;  but  two  years  will 
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not  elapse  before  some  other  measure,  supposed  to  be  of  equal  importance,  will 
require  that  this  precedent  should  be  repeated,  and  the  Peers  overwhelmed  by  a  new 
creation  to  carry  some  popular  purpose.  In  the  abstract,  certainly  it  must  ever  b^ 
most  dangerous  for  the  Crown  to  create  an  immense  number  of  Peerages  with  a  view 
to  carry  any  particular  measure,  and  nothing  can  excuse  or  justify  it  but  some  over- 
powering necessity.  Conceding  the  principle  for  the  sake  of  argument,  which,  in 
fact,  however,  I  never  will  concede,  what  proof  have  we  of  any  necessity  to  justify 
such  a  creation  at  present  ?  In  making  this  precedent,  wiiich  would  be  so  danger- 
ous under  any  circumstances,  it  is  now  doubly  dangerous,  because  there  is  no  actual 
necessity  to  justify  it,  but  only  a  vague  suspicion  that  at  some  future  time  a  necessity 
may  arise,  and  without  waiting  till  it  has  arrived,  and  merely  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  such  a  contingency,  the  ministers  have  given  advice  of  so  fearful  and 
fatal  a  tendency.  In  making  the  concession  that  such  an  abstract  principle  may  be 
acted  on,  I  demand  to  know  why  you  will  not  wait  till  the  necessity  arises?  Half 
the  debate  on  the  present  evening  has  been  taken  up  by  taunts  against  gentlemen  who 
have  changed  their  opinion,  and  admit  the  propriety  of  passing  schedule  A.  On 
such  a  subject  nothing  is  miore  unworthy  or  more  unwise  than  such  a  proceeding; 
for  though  hon.  members  differ  from  some  noble  lords,  why  should  they  cast  im- 
putations on  them  when  they  were  endeavouring  as  men  of  honour  to  make  an 
honest  compromise  on  an  important  question  of  this  kind?  Suppose  it  was  found 
that  the  House  of  Lords,  after  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  considered,  that  by  the 
second  reading  they  were  not  strictly  bound  to  agree  to  the  whole  measure  as  con- 
cocted by  the  government;  but,  supposing  that  they  had  agreed  to  go  into  a 
committee,  and  having  done  that,  were  willing  to  give  their  support  to  schedule  A, 
to  reproach  them  with  that  might  be  a  good  sarcasm ;  but  it  was  fatal  to  the 
correctness  of  the  reasoning  of  those  who  used  it.  The  sarcasm  was  irreconcilable 
with  the  argument.  If  the  lords  were  prepared  to  make  such  sacrifices ;  if  the 
ministers  could  carry  schedule  A,  why,  he  would  ask,  did  they  not  make  the  ex- 
periment, and  try  if  schedule  A  could  be  carried  ?  There  are  peculiar  instances 
which  make  it  proper  in  our  discussions  to  refrain  from  noticing  what  occurs  in 
another  place;  but  though  feeling  that  such  notice,  if  drawn  into  a  precedent,  would 
be  fatal  to  all  order,  yet  there  are  occasions  when  we  may  do  so,  and  I  believe  it  is 
notorious  that  upwards  of  seventy  Peers  signed  the  protest  against  the  second  reading 
of  the  Reform  Bill;  and  it  was  also  notorious  that  a  great  number  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  second  reading  voted  for  the  postponement  of  schedule  A.  Among 
them  were  Lord  Wharnclifie  and  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  and  a  great  number — I  may 
perhaps  say  fifty — who  were  prepared  to  affirm,  without  recurring  to  schedule  A,  that 
the  system  of  government  could  no  longer  be  carried  on  by  means  of  nomination 
boroughs.  If  the  House  of  Lords  were  resigned  to  permit  that  large  reform,  why  not 
accept  it  ?  Suppose  some  difference  should  arise  about  schedule  B,  the  great  object  was 
stated  to  be  to  get  rid  of  the  small  nomination  boroughs ;  and  supposing  the  Peers  to 
concede  schedule  A,  could  it  be  believed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
country  to  a  modified  bill  ?  The  question  before  us  arises  out  of  a  proposition  made  to 
the  other  House,  that  schedule  A  be  postponed.  I  admit  that  this  question  involves, 
at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  bill,  a  principle  of  importance.  By  some 
persons  it  is  said  that  the  nomination  boroughs  are  a  blot  and  a  defect  on  the  con- 
stitution, which  are  incompatible  with  its  recognised  principles,  and  that  they  must 
be  abated  as  a  nuisance.  They  would  on  that  ground  alone  destroy  them.  The 
other  party  said,  that  care  and  caution  were  necessary  in  disfranchising  them,  and 
would  not  admit  that  disfranchisement  should  precede  enfranchisement,  and  tliey, 
therefore,  proposed  to  postpone  the  disfranchising  clause.  Suppose  that  the  ultimate 
consequence  had  been,  to  disfranchise  these  nomination  boroughs;  as  far  as  that 
particular  object  is  concerned,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  people  would  have  stood 
out  on  the  point  whether  schedule  A  should  be  first  considered  or  not?  By  not 
waiting,  at  all  events,  the  ministers  had  showed  that  there  was  nothing  palpable  but 
a  difference  of  degree,  and  they  can  of  course  show  no  necessity  for  the  extraordinary 
step  they  recommended.  Admitting,  therefore,  which  I  do  not  admit,  that  a  creation 
of  Peers  to  carry  a  particular  measure  would  be  justifiable  in  certain  circumstances, 
I  say  that  you  have  failed  in  making  out  any  case  of  urgent  necessity;  I  repeat, 
therefore,  that  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  condemn  the  advice  which  it  is  understood 
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was  given  to  the  Crown.  I  repeat  also,  in  as  courteous  language  as  possible,  that  I 
think  tlie  course  which  the  government  has  pursued  has  far  from  tended  to  control 
the  expectations  of  the  people,  or  to  induce  them  to  take  that  calm  and  modified  view 
of  this  great  question  of  parliamentary  reform  which  was  so  desirable.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1  think  that  the  line  of  conduct  they  have  adopted,  ever  since  they  have  been 
in  office,  by  their  declarations  and  by  their  correspondence,  instead  of  assuaging, 
has  onlv  tended  to  raise  those  expectations,  and  to  lengthen  the  period  of  the  excite- 
ment which  we  must  all  have  wished  to  avoid.  Considering  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  if  ever  there  were  a  set  of  men  who  were  studiously  bound  to  avoid 
placing  their  sovereign  in  a  situation  of  diflBculty,  by  resigning  their  offices,  never 
were  there  a  set  of  men  who  had  stronger  motives  for  avoiding  such  conduct  than 
his  Majesty's  ministers.  In  the  first  resolution,  therefore,  I  cannot  agree;  and  most 
cordially  do  I  agree  with  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Thetford  (Mr.  Baring),  in 
meeting  that  resolution  with  a  direct  negative,  abstaining  from  availing  ourselves  of 
any  of  the  courtesies  by  which  the  pain  of  meeting  a  motion  by  a  direct  negative  is 
avoided.  The  first  resolution  expresses  an  adherence  to  his  Majesty's  government; 
I  vote  against  it  because  I  see  no  reason  for  the  House  of  Commons  expressing  any 
such  adherence.  The  second  resolution  merely  quotes  a  passage  from  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  and  describes  an  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  already  ex:pressed 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  and  of  course  to  that  opinion  the  majority  will  adhere,  and  Avill 
repeat  it.  I  pass  it  by  as  not  requiring  remark.  The  third  resolution  is  to  this 
effect — "  That  to  the  progress  of  the  measure,  this  House  considers  itself  bound  to 
state  to  his  Majesty,  that  his  subjects  are  looking  with  the  most  intense  interest  and 
anxiety."  But  why  express  the  whole  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  when  it  is  well 
known  that  a  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  them,  and  that  many  of 
them  are  opposed  to  this  measure?  The  resolution,  however,  goes  on  to  say,  "  that 
they  cannot  disguise  from  his  Majesty  their  apprehensions,  that  any  successful  attempt 
to  mutilate  or  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  bill  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest  dis- 
appointment and  dismay."  Now,  what  are  the  circumstances?  We  have  sent  a  bill 
up  to  the  other  House — that  is  a  formal  proceeding;  that  bill  has  been  read  a  second 
time;  but  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  collocation  of  certain  clauses; 
is  it  riglit  in  the  House  of  Commons  now  to  pledge  themselves,  under  no  circumstances 
to  admit  of  modifications  in  that  bill?  I  call  on  the  House  to  consider  the  precedent 
they  will  set  if  they  agree  to  this  resolution.  Let  it  be  applied  to  other  bills.  We 
send  up  a  bill  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  before  the  House  of  Lords  can  consider  it, 
we  send  up  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  the  bill  may  not  be  mutilated, 
and  declaring  that  we  will  consent  to  no  mutilation.  Is  this  a  fitting  course  for  the 
House  of  Commons?  Is  it  a  proper  exercise  of  its  functions?  Why,  we  will  not 
allow  the  Peers  to  exercise  any  right  of  dissent,  not  merely  from  our  bill,  but  even 
from  the  collocation  of  its  clauses.  Is  that  not  interfering  with  the  other  House  of 
Parliament?  This  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  conduct  of  ministers,  it  is  a  question 
between  the  two  Ilouses  of  Parliament  relative  to  a  bill  pending  before  the  other 
House;  and  on  a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy,  without  consulting  the  Journals  of 
that  House,  resting  merely  on  common  fame,  the  House  of  Commons  is  called  on 
to  address  the  Crown  not  to  suffer  any  mutilation  of  the  bill.  We  are  called  upon 
to  state  to  the  Crown  that  no  other  bill  but  this  will  satisfy  the  people.  But  the 
power  of  the  government  itself  will  be  destroyed  by  that  bill.  No  government  can 
exist  which  does  not  control  and  restrain  the  popular  sentiments;  and  no  restraints 
can  exist  if  government  is  to  look  for  support  to  a  House  of  Commons,  which,  being 
the  express  image  of  the  people,  would,  after  the  example  of  this  precedent,  send  up 
an  address  to  the  Crown  requesting  that  a  bill  before  the  lords  shall  not  be  mutilated 
and  rendered  less  efficient.  It  is  certainly  a  most  dangerous  proceeding  for  a 
government  first  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  people  up-on  the  subject  of  a  particular 
bill,  until  disappointment  becomes  almost  impossible,  and  then  to  send  it  to  the  lords, 
and  address  the  throne  not  to  permit  their  lordships  the  free  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions. Now,  then,  let  us  see  what  is  the  last  resolution.  There  is  a  majority  in  this 
House  in  favour  of  reform;  they  may,  probably,  think  that  these  are  merely 
resolutions  pledging  the  House  to  adhere  to  their  f'orm.er  opinions:  they  are  no  such 
thing.  This  last  resolution  is,  in  substance,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  dictation 
to  the  Crown.     I  call  particular  attcnti<.n  to  this  resolution.     It  was  only  yesterday 
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■we  had  notice  of  the  motion -of  the  noble  lord,  and  this  day  we  are  called  upon  to 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  dangerous  course  of  not  submitting,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  the  mutilation  of  a  measure  which  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  another 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  words  of  the  resolution  are: — '  That  this  House  is 
therefore,  impelled  by  the  warmest  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  person  and  throne, 
humbly,  but  most  earnestly,  to  implore  his  Majesty  to  call  to  his  councils  such  per- 
sons only  as  will  carry  into  effect,  unimpaired  in  all  its  essential  provisions,  that  bill 
for  the  reform  of  the  representation  of  the  people  which  has  recently  passed  this 
House.  If  the  House  agree  to  this  resolution  it  will  completely  dictate  to  the  Crown 
who  is  to  serve  it.  Combined  with  the  other  resolutions,  it  will  establish  a  most 
dangerous  precedent.  One  resolution  pledges  the  House  not  to  admit  of  any  muti- 
lation of  the  bill;  and  this  resolution  addresses  his  Majesty  not  to  call  to  his  councils 
any  persons  who  will  not  carry  it  into  effect  unimpaired  in  all  its  principal  provisions. 
The  resolutions,  then,  together,  tell  the  Crown  that  the  only  persons  proper  to  serve 
it  are  those  persons  who  will  carry  into  effect  the  bill.  I  wish  to  ask,  first,  if  you 
think  it  proper  to  call  on  the  Crown,  on  appointing  ministers,  to  require  pledges  of 
them?  Is  it  right,  on  the  Crown  appointing  any  of  its  servants,  that  it  should 
require  of  them,  not  only  that  their  opinions  should  be  generally  stated  on  any  point, 
but  should  refuse  to  allow  them  to  form  their  opinions  as  the  exigency  of  any  case 
might  require,  and  should  insist  on  their  pledging  themselves  beforehand  to  all  the 
details  of  every  measure?  These  are  new  principles;  and  I  shall  prove  that,  though 
now  omitted,  there  is  high  authority  against  them.  In  1807,  a  government  went 
out  of  office,  of  which  the  present  government  is  the  natural  successor  and  inheritor 
of  its  political  opinions;  that  government  retired  from  office,  not  because  the  kin^ 
would  not  consent  to  the  bill  admitting  Catholics  to  parliament — for  that  bill  was 
withdrawn  in  deference  to  the  scruples  of  the  king — but  because  his  Majesty  required 
Lords  Grenville  and  Grey,  while  they  continued  in  office,  that  they  should  make  no 
proposition  of  a  similar  nature.  They  answered,  that  they  would  not  fetter  them- 
selves by  any  such  pledge;  that  the  public  safety  must  be  their  law;  and  they  must 
be  left  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  How  was  the 
pledge  they  were  now  called  on  to  address  his  Majesty  to  exact,  different  from  this? 
It  was  calling  on  his  Majesty  to  exact  a  pledge  from  his  servants  both  as  to  princi- 
ples and  as  to  details.  What  were  the  resolutions  proposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  Lords  in  1807?  Those  resolutions  expressed  the  opinion  of  Earl  Grey 
and  his  friends  at  that  period,  and  it  would  be  useful  to  quote  at  least  one  of  them 
as  showing  what  was  then  the  opinion  of  the  present  ministers  as  to  exacting  pledges. 
The  resolution  moved  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1807 
was  this: — "  That  this  House,  feeling  the  necessity  of  a  firm  and  stable  government 
in  this  most  important  crisis  of  public  affairs,  is  impressed  with  the  deepest  regret  at 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  his  Majesty's  councils,  and  that  this  regret  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  causes  to  which  the  change  has  been  ascribed;  it  beino-  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  responsible  minis- 
ters of  the  king  to  restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge,  expressed  or  implied,  from 
submitting  to  his  Majesty  faithfully  and  truly,  any  advice  which,  in  their  judgment, 
the  course  of  circumstances  may  render  necessary  for  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's 
Crown,  and  the  welfare  of  his  dominions."  I  call  upon  the  House  to  contrast  the 
resolutions  which  I  have  just  read  with  those  now  proposed.  What  the  present 
resolution  dictates,  the  resolution  of  1807  strongly  deprecated.  The  Crown  is  called 
upon  to  exact  a  pledge  from  its  ministers  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill  into  effect  in  all 
its  essential  principles  of  representation.  The  Crown,  Sir,  acting  upon  these  resolu- 
tions, would  be  compelled  to  say  to  any  person  who  might  be  honoured  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's selection,  you  must  pledge  yourself  to  carry  these  principles  into  complete 
effect,  before  I  can  admit  you  into  my  service — no  matter  how  pregnant  they  may 
be  with  danger  to  the  country— no  matter  in  what  disputes  they  were  likely  to 
involve  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  No  man,  Sir,  could,  with  any  propriety  of  feel- 
ing, accept  office  on  such  terms.  In  1807,  there  was  no  attempt  to  require  any 
pledges  as  to  the  details  of  the  measure.  I  consider  it  a  violation  of  the  constitution 
itself  to  call  on  the  king  to  require  those  who  may  be  about  to  enter  his  service  to 
give  such  pledges.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose  these 
three  resolutions.     The  noble  lord  has  referred  to  the  precedent  of  1812,  but  when 
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Lord  \Miarncliffe  brought  forward  his  motion,  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  Mr. 
Canning'  to  enter  the  ministry  wiiich  had  failed;  another  negotiation,  however,  had 
succeeded,  and  it  was  then  matter  of  notoriety  who  was  to  be  the  minister.  But 
here  we  are  not  only  to  call  upon  the  Crown  to  appoint  an  efficient  government,  but, 
by  these  resolutions,  are  required  to  dictate  to  it  the  principles  on  which  that  govern- 
ment is  to  be  carried  on,  and  in  reality  the  persons  of  whom  it  is  to  be  composed. 
Li  my  opinion,  there  is  neither  necessity  nor  justification  for  entering  into  these 
resolutions.  When  this  House  shall  be  modelled  upon  the  principles  of  the  bill 
brought  in  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  then,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  find  a 
ready  disposition  to  violate  and  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  legislature.  When  such  language  is  made  use  of  as  I  have  heard  to-night,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  most  ardent  anticipations  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  will  be  fully 
realized.  I  cannot  but  deprecate,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  establishment  of 
such  a  precedent — a  precedenc  which  I  consider  to  be  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  itself. 

Several  other  members  having  spoken^ — the  House  divided  on  Lord  Ebrington's 
motion:  Ayes,  288  ;  Noes,  208  ;  majority,  80. 

Lord  Ebrington  then  moved,  "  That  the  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  by 
such  members  of  the  House  as  were  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy 
Council." 

This  motion,  after  some  discussion,  was  also  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  John  Wood  rose  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  petition,  the  first,  he  believed, 
of  thousands  which  that  House  would  soon  receive,  praying  that  they,  the  House  of 
Commons,  v/o.iid  refuse  to  vote  any  supplies,  until  the  measure  of  Reform  was 
carried.  The  hon.  member  concluded  a  very  animated  speech,  by  begging  leave  to 
read  the  petition,  having  done  which,  ho  moved  that  it  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Heywood,  in  seconding  the  motion,  bore  testimony  to  the  consternation  and 
dismay  which  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  passing  of  a  measure  of  reform  could  not  with  any  safety  be  delayed. 

In  the  course  of  the  somewhat  stormy  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  Duncombe 
stated,  that  there  were  reports  abroad  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  had 
accepted  office,  upon  the  pledge  of  granting  some  kind  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
He  wished  to  know  if  those  reports  were  well  founded. 

SiK  PiOBERT  Peel  said,  he  must  beg  leave,  notwithstanding  the  precedents  quoted 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  to  exercise  his  own  discretion.  He  certainly  was 
disposed  to  give  the  hon.  gentleman  every  possible  information,  both  because  it  was 
proper  for  public  men  to  give  explanations  of  matters  which  might  affect  their 
character,  and  because  of  the  courtesy  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  manifested  to 
him  in  the  way  in  which  he  put  the  question.  He  claimed  the  right  of  exercising^ 
his  discretion,  notwithstanding  precedents;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  discre- 
tion would  not  induce  him  to  refuse  an  answer.  "  I  do  not  hesitate,"  said  the  right 
hon.  baronet,  "  to  state,  that  I  stand  here  in  a  private  capacity  only.  I  also  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  rumour  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  alluded,  of  my 
having  accepted  office  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  wholly  unfounded.  The 
fact  is,  I  have  received  no  invitation,  from  anj'  person  authorized  to  make  one,  to 
accept  office,  and  therefore  stand  here  in  my  private  capacity."  It  was  because  he 
stood  there  in  a  private  capacity  that  he  begged  leave  to  entreat  the  House  to  take 
care,  that  while  it  expressed  its  opinions  on  the  great  question  which  now  occupied 
the  public  mind  with  firmness,  to  do  so  temperately.  He  felt  that  neither  he  nor 
any  other  member  had  a  right  to  dictate  to  any  gentleman  the  measure  of  vehemence 
with  which  he  should  give  utterance  to  his  feelings;  but  he  also  felt  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  duty  to  respectfully  urge  upon  the  House  the  expediency,  indeed  the  imperative 
necessity,  of  not  adding  to  the  excitement  of  the  public  by  violent  expressions,  or 
unnecessary  reference  to  delicate  uud  inflammable  topics.     It  was  the  more  neces- 
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sary  that  they  should  abstain  from  such  indiscreet  allusions  and  exciting  topics,  a9 
there  was  no  man  in  that  House  authorized  to  address  the  House  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  so  as  to  give  an  official  contradiction  to  the  vague  assertions,  or  unfounded 
rumours  affecting  the  public  mind,  like  that  just  referred  to,  and  apparently  cre- 
dited by  the  hon.  member  for  Hertford;  else  why  found  a  question  upon  it?  It 
was  by  no  means  improbable,  that  many  other  rumours,  equally  groundless,  and 
equally  stimulant  to  the  public  mind,  might  be  in  circulation,  which,  however,  it 
might  not  be  so  easy  to  expose:  so  that  he  trusted,  in  the  absence  of  persons  autho- 
rized by  the  Crown  to  speak  officially,  that  hon.  members  would  exercise  a  wholesome 
discretion  in  bringing  them  in  an  authoritative  manner  before  the  public.  For 
example,  the  hon.  member  for  Carlisle  had  mentioned  a  rumour  which  no  man  could 
take  it  upon  him  to  officially  contradict,  and  which,  repeated  in  parliament  without 
being  contradicted,  must  necessarily  aggravate  the  dangerously  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind.  That  hon.  member,  in  alluding  to  a  report,  which  might  have  no 
foundation  whatever,  that  parliament  was  to  be  dissolved  on  Monday  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  government,  made  a  most  inflammatory  appeal  to  the  determination 
of  the  people,  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  the  "  sword  and  bayonets," 
and  other  machinery  of  military  rule,  and  which,  he  repeated,  in  the  absence  of 
those  authorized  to  contradict  or  affirm  the  report,  was  only  calculated  to  add  to  the 
excitement  of  those  out  of  doors.  Again,  the  hon.  member  for  Rye  had  made  it  a 
charge  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  the  last  act  of  his  official  career  was 
marshalling  a  strong  military  force  to  act  against  the  people  in  the  city  of  London. 
He  would  calmly  recall  their  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  King  was  to 
have  dined  with  the  civic  authorities  of  the  city  of  London  on  the  9th  of  November. 
Great  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the  occasion  would  be  made  instrumental 
in  disturbing  the  public  peace,  and,  accordingly,  the  necessary  precautions  were 
taken  to  protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  against  all  marauders. 
It  was  doubtless  true,  that  in  order  to  afford  aid  to  the  civil  authorities,  if  the  civil 
force  should  not  be  equal  to  the  protection  of  the  public  peace,  that  he,  as  Home 
Secretary  (and  he,  therefore,  and  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  responsible  for 
the  act)  desired  the  Commander-in-chief  to  have  a  military  force  in  readiness  to  aid 
the  civil  force  in  quelling  dic-turbance,  should  it  be  necessary.  And  Grod  forbid  that 
the  time  should  ever  come  when  any  Home  Secretary  would  refuse,  on  a  lawful 
occasion,  to,  at  all  hazards,  call  upon  the  military  to  assist  the  civil  power  in  pro- 
tecting the  public  peace!  But  what  did  they  do  on  the  occasion?  Why,  simply, 
when  they  found  that  there  were  serious  apprehensions  that  the  immense  assembly 
which  the  occasion  would  collect  might,  at  a  period  of  the  year  in  which  the  short- 
ness of  the  days  afforded  great  facilities  to  mischief  and  riot,  be  led  into  acts  of  col- 
lision— in  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  with  the  police,  and  next  with  the  military — . 
they  advised  his  Majesty  not  to  attend  the  city  dinner,  as  he  had  intended,  and  thereby 
precluded  the  possibility  of  the  collision  and  its  consequences.  And  for  this  humane 
policy  they  were  at  the  time  censured  as  unnecessary  alarmists;  while  now  the  gal- 
lant member,  on  the  other  hand,  denounced  them  for  having  meditated  something 
like  military  oppression. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


LONDON  PETITION— CHANGE  OF  MINISTRY. 
May  14,  1832. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  presented  a  petition  from  the  city  of  London,  praying  the 
House  to  refuse  any  further  supplies  to  the  Executive  till  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed 
into  a  law. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  supported  the  Petition. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  debate  which  ensued,- — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows:  I  must  say,  that  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  House  has  this  evening  engaged  in  a  discussion  which,  for  many  reasons,  is 
injudicious.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  that  information  which  is  essential  for  the 
puipose  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  many  subjects  which  have,  in  consequence, 
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been  argued  hypothetically.  Now,  Sir,  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  House 
to  consider  the  position  in  which  the  king  of  tliis  country  is  placed.  His  Majesty 
has  recently  accepted  the  resignation  of  those  who  were  his  confidential  servants.  I 
can  undertake  to  pronounce  no  oi)inion  as  to  the  course  which  they  have  assumed, 
because  no  explanation  has  been  given  in  detail  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
their  advice  was  ottered,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  form  a  satisfactory  judgment  on  the 
course  which  they  have  pursued.  I  certainly  infer,  that  the  case  is  this:  that,  in 
order  to  carry  a  certain  measure  through  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  the  Ministers 
advised  his  Majesty  to  create  a  number  of  Peers.  What  that  number  was  I  know 
not.  Some  say,  the  power  demanded  was,  to  create  an  indefinite  number;  others 
have  named  thirty,  forty,  sixty,  or  seventy;  but,  at  all  events,  to  such  an  extent  as 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords.  His  Majesty 
declined  to  accede  to  that  advice,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  king  is  now 
attempting  to  form  another  administration.  Now  it  appears,  in  the  course  of  these 
debates,  on  this  very  day,  that  there  is  no  one  who  has  authority  in  this  House  to 
speak  on  the  part  of  that  administration.  The  hon.  member  for  Hertford,  referring 
irregularly,  but  perhaps  necessarily,  to  what  has  taken  place  in  another  House,  has 
told  us,  that  there  a  declaration  was  made,  to  the  effect  that  another  administration 
was  formed.  If  the  hon.  member  himself  heard  that  statement,  it  is,  of  course, 
unlikely  that  there  can  be  any  mistake  on  the  subject ;  but-  it  certainly  does  seem 
strange,  that  an  administration  should  be  formed,  and  that  there  should  be  no  one  in 
this  House  to  give  any  explanation  on  the  subject.  If,  therefore,  the  hon.  member 
has  only  spoken  from  report,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think,  that  that  report  must  be 
erroneous.  If  the  declaration  alluded  to  was  only  to  the  effect  that  the  king  was 
occupied  in  attempting  to  form  another  administration,  without  any  explanation  as 
to  the  principles  on  which  that  administration  was  to  be  formed,  I  put  it  to  the 
House,  whether  declarations  of  determined  hostility  to  a  hypothetical  administration, 
are  not  somewhat  premature? 

Mr.  Duncombe:  In  what  I  said  relative  to  what  has  taken  place  this  evening  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  referred  to  what  one  of  the  reporters  had  taken  down.  The 
passage  that  was  read  to  me  was  to  this  effect — that  Lord  Carnarvon  had  risen  in 
his  place  to  say  that  an  administration  was  formed,  except  in  some  of  its  minor 
details;  after  which  he  went  on  to  move  that  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  committee 
on  the  Reform  Bill  should  be  postponed  till  Thursday,  thereby  evincing  that  that 
bill  had  now  got  into  other  hands. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  The  noble  lord,  the  paymaster  of  the  forces,  thought  proper  to 
refer  to  me  with  respect  to  the  course  I  might  pursue  at  this  juncture.  Now  I  will 
tell  the  noble  lord  fairly,  that  I  do  not  think  that  prudence  or  respect  to  the  House 
requires  me  to  make  any  answer  to  his  observations  on  the  present  occasion.  I 
think  that  the  noble  lord's  reference  to  'me  was  entirely  unnecessary  ;  and  I  will  tell 
the  noble  lord  farther,  that  some  time  ago,  when  office  was  not  within  my  reach, 
I  stated  that  it  was  no  object  to  me  :  now  that  it  is  within  my  reach,  I  will  again 
repeat  that  observation ;  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  I  claim  no  credit  for  any  sup- 
posed sacrifice.  If  the  noble  lord's  inference  is  correct — that  I  feel  unable  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  Crown — I  will  at  all  events  add  this  to  it — that  I  bitterly  re- 
gret that,  in  the  situation  in  which  his  Majesty  is  now  placed,  I  am  not  able  to  accept 
office  ;  and  that  the  greatest  regret  that  attends  my  refusal  of  office  is,  the  possibility 
of  its  affording  an  opportunity  for  sarcasm  being  pointed  by  contrast  against  those 
who  feel  themselves  able  to  join  the  new  administration.  Whatever  course  my  noble 
friend  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  may  pursue — whether  or  no  I  may  be  able  to 
pursue  that  course  too — tins  I  will  say,  that  I  never  felt  a  more  perfect  confidence  of 
any  thing  in  my  life,  than  that  that  course  (be  it  what  it  may)  will  be  dictated  by 
the  highest  courage  and  the  purest  sense  of  honour  that  ever  influenced  the  actions 
of  any  public  man,  either  in  accepting  or  in  retiring  from  office. 

Several  other  members  having  spoken  on  the  question,  the  petition  was  read;  anfi 
finally,  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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May  18,  1832. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Hume,  Lord  Altliorp  begged  to  inform  the  House 
that  his  Majesty's  ministers  conceived  they  had  secured  such  an  arrangement  as  they 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  that,  consequently,  they 
still  held  possession  of  office. 

Lord  Milton  stated,  that  under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
submit  to  the  House  the  Address  which  he  had  proposed  to  olfer  for  their  adoption. 

Sir  Robeet  Peel  said,  I  was  not  aware,  Sir,  of  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  to 
submit  any  proposition  to  this  House.  If  I  had  been — as  a  man  deeply  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  state — deeply  interested,  too,  in  seeing  some  termination 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs  consistent  with  the  honour  of  all  parties,  I  should 
have  deprecated  this  untimely  interference.  Even  if  the  noble  lord  (Althorp)  had 
not  made  the  announcement  which  he  has  now  made,  if  it  had  been  found  impossible 
that  the  present  ministry  should  return  to  office,  I  should  have  risen  for  the  purpose 
of  entreating  the  noble  lord,  not  without  notice — not  without  giving  lis  an  oppor- 
tunity of  maturing  our  opinions,  most  certainly  not,  while  negotiations  were  still 
pending — to  bring  before  this  House  any  vote  which  could  by  possibility  interpose 
fresh  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement.  That  is  the  course  which,  in  the 
best  exercise  of  my  discretion,  I  should  have  recommended  him  to  pursue.  But  all 
intervention  on  this  subject  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  precluded  by 
the  communication  which  the  noble  lord  has  just  made.  The  House  will,  perhaps, 
permit  me,  although  there  is  no  one  who  is  more  averse  to  trouble  them  with  ex- 
planations of  a  personal  nature,  yet,  as  the  crisis  is  so  important,  and  the  part  which 
I  have  taken  has  been  so  much  discussed,  the  House  will,  perhaps,  permit  me  to 
occupy  their  attention  for  a  few  moments,  while  I  state  the  grounds  on  which  the 
decision  I  came  to  was  formed.  I  will  make  this  explanation  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  what  I  am  about  to  state  shall  be  merely  for  my  own  vindication.  On  Wednes- 
day last  a  communication  was  made  to  me  by  a  noble  friend,  for  whom,  notwith- 
standing all  the  calumnies  that  have  been  directed  against  him,  I  avow  that  I 
entertain  the  sincerest  esteem.  I  mean  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  yes.  Sir,  I  will  not  shrink, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  opinion  which  a  majority  of  this  House  may  express, 
from  making  an  avowal  of  the  high  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  talents  and  of  the 
public  character  of  that  noble  lord.  On  Wednesday  last  Lord  Lyndhurst  waited  on 
me,  stating — not  that  he  had  authority  from  his  Majesty  to  form  an  administration, 
but  that,  having  been  his  Majesty's  Lord  Chancellor — now  holding  a  high  judicial 
situation — and  being,  on  that  account,  out  of  the  immediate  vortex  of  political  affairs  ; 
he  had  been  for  these  reasons  selected  by  his  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  him  on  the  present  state  of  affairs.  The  noble  lord  enquired  whether  I  consi- 
dered it  to  be  in  my  power  to  enter  into  the  king's  service  at  this  crisis  ?  He  stated 
the  difficulties  in  which  his  Majesty  had  been  placed  by  the  resignation  of  his  late 
servants,  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  create  Peers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
Reform  Bill.  I  was  informed  that  the  only  other  person  who  had  been  then  con- 
sulted was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  determined  to  assist  his  Majesty  in 
any  way — who  wished  no  office,  but  who  was  ready  to  take  office,  if  his  taking  of 
office  was  considered  likely  to  facilitate  the  forniation  of  a  government.  Although 
no  communication  was  then  made  to  me  by  the  express  command  of  his  Majesty, 
yet,  as  I  see  no  occasion  to  maintain  any  reserve  when  entering  on  an  explanation 
of  this  kind,  I  will  state,  that  I  did  understand  the  question  as  formally  put  to  me, 
whether  I  was  willing  to  accept  that  office,  which,  in  political  life,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  object  of  ambition.  I  ought  to  state,  in  justice  to  the  king,  that  it  was 
at  the  same  time  notified  to  me,  that  the  acceptance  of  office  must  be  on  the  clear 
understanding  that  his  Majesty's  past  declarations  with  regard  to  reform  be  fulfilled, 
and  that  whoever  took  office  must  accept  it  on  the  condition  of  introducing  an  exten- 
sive measure  of  reform.  I  replied  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  I  admit  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  but  upon  an  impulse  which  my  maturer  judgment  only  served  to  con- 
firm, that  no  authority  nor  example  of  any  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  could  shake 
my  resolution  not  to  accept  office  under  existing  circumstances,  upon  such  conditions. 
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I  answered  under  the  influence  of  feelings  which  no  reasoning  could  abate,  that  it 
would  not  be  for  my  honour,  or  for  the  advantage  of  the  country,  that  I  should 
accept  office,  on  the  condition  of  introducing  an  extensive  measure  of  reform.  In 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  I  considered,  and  I  believe  with  perfect  justice,  that  by 
extensive  reform  was  meant  the  adoption  of  the  leading  provisions  of  the  bill.  1 
do  not  say  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  without  exception,  but  all  that  are  essential 
to  carry  into  full  effect  its  principles.  I  said  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  that  I  must  decide 
for  myself  on  the  instant,  on  a  review  of  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  I  stood ; 
that  I  felt  the  difficulties  in  which  the  king  was  placed ;  that  I  had  never  entertained 
so  strong  a  wish  to  serve  his  Majesty  as  I  now  did,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
those  difficulties;  but  that,  if  I  were  to  accept  office  without  an  unreproaching 
conscience— if  I  were  to  enter  this  House  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  its  duties, 
without  a  light  heart,  a  firm  step,  and  an  erect  aspect,  I  could  render  no  effectual 
service  to  his  Majesty,  or  to  the  country.  What  is  the  situation  in  which  I  stand 
with  respect  to  reform— to  that  measure,  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  which 
was  to  be  the  condition  of  ray  appointment  to  office?  I  have  given  it  the  most 
strenuous  opposition,  continued  to  the  latest  moment.  I  deprecated  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  fraught,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  with  injustice.  I  considered  it  a  revolu- 
tionary measure,  calculated  to  introduce  such  changes  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  constitution,  as,  if  not  revolutionary  in  themselves,  would  lead  to  revolution ; 
and,  therefore,  to  the  principles  and  details  of  that  bill  I  have  offered  to  the  last  my 
mos't  decided  opposition.  Those  with  whom  I  have  co-operated,  received  a  de- 
claration from  me  very  early,  that  I  should  take  that  course  with  respect  to  reform 
and  the  Reform  Bill,  that  must  preclude  me  from  taking  office  under  circumstances 
like  the  present ;  and,  having  done  that,  where  is  he  who  thinks,  that  out  of  658 
members  of  this  House,  I  could  be  the  chosen  man  to  stand  in  that  place  as  minister.^ 
in  order  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  that  bill  of  which  I  had  been  the  chief 
opponent?  If  it  were  necessary  to  select  a  person  as  a  mediator  between  hostile 
parties,  am  I,  who  have  been  the  head  of  one  of  those  parties,  proper  to  be  selected 
for  that  purpose  ?  Is  it  likely,  in  proposing  modifications  of  the  bill,  that  I,  of  all 
men,  could  have  persuaded  the  majority  to  which  I  have  been  opposed,  to  acquiesce 
in  my  recommendation  for  the  improvement  of  their  bill  ?  I  ground  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  course  I  have  taken  (if  vindication  be  necessary)  on  the  peculiar  position 
in  which  I  personally  stand.  So  far  from  calling  in  question  the  motives  of 
others,  who  were  inclined  to  take  office  in  order  to  relieve  the  king  from  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  he  ^^  as  surrounded,  that  I  hold  them  in  the  utmost  respect.  I  firmly 
believe,  that  those  men  who  were  willing,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  Crown,  acted  not  only  from  the  most  disinterested  motives,  but 
from  motives  the  highest  and  purest  by  which  public  men  could  be  actuated.  Their 
reasons  for  taking  that  course  were,  that  they  should  have  lowered  themselves  in 
their  own  esteem  if  they  had  not  been  ready  to  make  that  sacrifice ;  and  it  was 
precisely  on  the  same  ground,  a  sense  of  personal  honour,  on  which  I  decided  that 
I  could  not  take  office  in  order  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill.  That  conviction  was 
rooted  too  strongly  in  my  mind,  to  make  it  possible  that  my  service  could  be  useful 
service.  Some  allowance,  Sir,  must  be  made  for  human  failings.  Other  considera- 
tions were  amply  sufficient;  but  I  could  not  cast  out  of  my  view  the  conduct  I  had 
been  compelled  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  bill.  I  then  reviewed  my 
former  declarations,  and  took  a  course  directly  contrary  to  that  I  had  before  pursued. 
But,  Sir,  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  was  great.  I  was  then  the  respon- 
sible adviser  of  the  Crown,  and,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  country,  the  state  of 
])ublic  opinion,  and  at  the  general  condition  of  Europe,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
submit  to  the  king,  on  a  review  of  the  then  existing  circumstances,  that  there  was 
an  immediate  and  pressing  evil  which  must  be  remedied  without  delay,  and  that  the 
danger  of  further  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was,  upon  the 
wliole,  greater  than  the  concession.  I  gave  that  advice  to  the  Crown;  but  I  say  now, 
as  I  have  said  before,  that  I  did  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  to  relieve  myself  from 
the  necessity  of  proposing  that  measure,  and  to  retire  from  office.  But  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  repeat  the  conduct  I  then  pursued,  this  is  not  a  repetition  of  the 
Catholic  question ;  I  have  not  advised  the  king  to  propose  the  Reform  Bill ;  I  am 
not  a  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown ;  and  being  out  of  office,  I  felt  myself  per- 
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fectly  justified  in  declining  to  enter  it  on  a  condition  (perhaps  an  unavoidable  con- 
dition) tliat  my  first  act  should  be  the  proposal  of  reform — I  say  the  proposal  of  it, 
because  it  would  have  been  a  miserable  evasion,  to  place  some  other  person  in  the 
situation  of  proposer,  with  my  consent  to,  and  support  of,  the  proposal.  It  may  be 
— indeed,  it  has  been  said — that  the  English  bill  of  reform  had  passed  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  that,  therefore,  a  minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
have  had  no  further  concern  with  it.  This  may  be  technically  true,  so  far  as  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  is  concerned — but  what  advice  was  that  minister  to  give  to  the 
king,  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  bill  in  the  Lords  ?  Was  he  to  advise  that 
it  should  pass  unmodified — or  that  it  should  pass  subject  to  modification  and 
change  ?  In  either  case,  did  he  not  virtually  adopt  the  bill,  as  much  as  if  it  still 
had  remained  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  But  even  if  there  be 
any  force  in  this  observation  with  respect  to  the  English  bill  of  reform,  what  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  Scotch,  and  to  the  Irish  bill  ?  They  have  not  passed  the 
House  of  Commons — they  are  here  undecided  on ;  and  the  first  consequence  of  my 
acceptance  of  office  must  have  been  the  completion  and  perfection  of  two  bills,  to 
one  of  which,  at  least — namely,  the  Irish — I  am  decidedly  opposed.  I  ask  any  man 
whether  it  be  likely  that  I  could,  as  minister,  bring  either  one  or  the  other  to  a 
satisfactory  termination  ?  But  I  look  further  than  to  either  of  these  bills — I  speak 
of  the  measure  of  reform  generally.  Granted,  that  the  immediate  settlement  of 
that  question  is  now  become  unavoidable — granted,  that  there  is  as  much  danger, 
as  circumstances  now  stand,  in  peremptory  rejection,  as  there  can  be  in  any  other 
course  that  can  be  taken;  that  the  best  result  would  be,  the  acceptance  of  the 
bill  with  extensive  modifications  not  incompatible  with  its  main  principles.  Even 
in  that  case,  could  such  modifications  be  proposed  by  me  with  any  prospect  of  advan- 
tage? From  the  original  authors  of  the  measure  modification  might  be  accepted ; 
and  I  do  trust  that  they  will  now  feel,  that  they  can  originate  with  honour  all 
modifications  which  they  may  think  reasonable  and  just.  But  modifications  sug- 
gested by  a  decided  opponent,  would  not  be  received  by  the  country  as  a  final 
settlement  of  the  question.  The  parties  who  are  now  about,  for  the  first  time,  to 
receive  privileges  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  would  consider  themselves  under 
no  obligations  for  such  privileges,  if  they  were  extorted  from  an  enemy  to  the  bill, 
but  would  receive  them  with  an  increased  desire  to  acquire  in  a  second  bill  that 
which  had  not  been  conceded  in  the  first.  These  are  the  reasons  that  prompted  me 
to  take  the  course  which  I  have  pursued  on  this  occasion.  The  impulse  on  which 
I  acted,  when  first  applied  to,  satisfied  me  at  that  time,  and  reason  has  since  con- 
vinced me,  that  neither  for  my  own  honour,  nor  for  public  advantage,  could  I  accept 
office,  if  the  acceptance  of  office  was  to  be  under  the  condition  of  supporting  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  either  as  it  now  exists  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  with  such 
modifications  only  as  were  consistent  with  its  main  provisions.  These  opinions 
separated  me  from  some  noble  friends  of  mine,  who  did  not  feel  themselves  placed 
in  the  same  situation.  I  regret  that  separation,  even  though  it  be  temporary,  par- 
ticularly the  separation  from  that  man  whom  I  chiefly  honour,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
declare,  that  even  that  separation  has  only  raised  him  in  my  esteem.  One  word 
more.  It  has  been  insinuated,  in  some  of  those  channels  through  which  the  public 
generally  obtain  their  information,  that  I  have  been  influenced  in  the  course  which 
I  have  pursued,  by  the  lurking  suspicion  that  any  government  now  to  be  established 
could  not  be  permanent,  and  that  I  was  a  party  to  the  formation  of  a  phantom 
government  which  should  carry  the  Reform  BiU,  in  the  belief  that,  when  that  was  done, 
I  could  step  in  and  build  my  authority  and  power  upon  the  ruins  of  that  administra- 
tion. If  there  is  any  gentleman  in  this  House  who  thinks  my  conduct  open  to  the 
slightest  suspicion  in  this  respect,  who  thinks  it  in  the  least  necessary  for  me  to 
explain  it,  I  will  satisfy  him  that  that  was  not  the  motive  of  the  course  which  I 
pursued.  The  only  opinion  I  expressed  was  (if  a  reconciliation  between  his  Majesty 
and  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  government  should  prove  impracticable)  in  favour 
of  an  arrangement  which  was  most  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  which,  while  it 
continued  in  operation,  must  necessarily  exclude  me  from  office.  As,  however,  some 
person  has  stated,  that  on  this  subject  he  defies  contradiction,  and  that  I  was  a  party 
to  an  understanding  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  beg  leave,  in  as  distinct  words  as 
one  man  is  capable  of  using  in  contradicting  another,  to  declare  that  it  is  an  infamous 
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falsehood.  1  look  at  the  circunastances  in  which  the  country  is  placed  with  much 
deeper  intert'st  than  any  1  can  have  in  my  retnra  to  office,  and  I  can  with  truth 
assert,  that  this  is  the  last  consideration  to  which  I  have  adverted  in  any  advice  I 
have  given  in  reference  to  recent  events. 

After  some  remarks  by  Lord  Althorp,  the  conversation  dropped. 
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]VLvY  21,  1832. 

On  the  Lord  Advo  -ate  moving  the  Order  of  the  Day,  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland, —  * 

Lord  Stormont  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  remarks  that  appeare  I 
in  the  "  Satirist,"  weekly  paper -of  Sunday,  May  13,  and  wished  to  know  what  the 
intentions  of  the  Attorney-general  were  with  regard  to  the  present  licentious  state 
of  the  Press. 

The  Attorney-gen«ral  having  replied, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  1  think  that   an  unfortunate  departure  from   the  usual 
practice  has  been  made  this  evening  by  the  Attorney-general,  who,  in  answer  to  a 
simple  question,  has  delivered  a  speech  which,  from  its  tenor,  must  clearly  have  been 
matured  in  expectation  of  my  noble  friend's  question.     If,  indeed,  any  attack  had 
been  made  on  the  Attorney-general  by  my  noble  friend  in  introducing  this  question, 
the  learned  gentleman  might  have  beeu  justified  in  the  course  he  has  pursued  ;  but 
nothing  could  be  more  temperate  or  more  courteous  than  the  manner  in  which  my 
noble  friend  brought  these  newspaper  paragraphs  under  the  notice  o'f  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman — paragraphs,  too,  which  he  himself  admits  to  be  libels  on  the 
highest  persons  in  the  realm.      So  courteous,  indeed,  was  the  manner  of  my  noble 
friend,  that  I  believe  he  did  not  even  ask  for  an  immediate  answer  to  his  qnestion. 
In  one  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  speech  I  entirely  concur.     There  is 
no  man  who  has  had  official  experience  connected  with  the  press,  who  can  fail  to  be 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  any  crusade  rashly  directed  against  it.     There  are  consi- 
derations of  delicacy  and  prudence  always  to  be  attended  to;  and  if  you  were  to 
produce  a  hundred  libels  of  the  most  disgusting  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  show 
me  that  the  Attorney-general  had  not  prosecuted  one  of  them,  I  certainly  should 
not,  from  those  two  premises  alone,  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  must  necessarily 
have  neglected  his  duty.   In  cases  of  obscene,  or  irreligious,  or  seditious  publications, 
there  are  other  considerations  to  be  weighed  beyond  the  simple  one  whether  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  has  or  has  not  been  violated.     There  is  a  question  of  political 
discretion  as  well  as  one  of  mere  law.      There  are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  government  should  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  land,  lest 
continued  impunity  should  raise  the  belief  that  scandalous  libels  are  viewed  with 
indifference  by  the  government.     In  some  eases  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment, even  if  ministers  foresaw  that  a  jury  would  acquit,  to  throw  that  responsibility 
on  the  jury;  and  I  have  known  instances  in  which,  when  the  law-officers  have, 
from  the  temper  of  the  times,  anticipated  acquittals,  I  have  signified  to  them  the 
determination  of  the  cabinet,  that  they  must  nevertheless  prosecute.     I  do  not  say 
that  such  a  case  has  now  arisen ;  I  am  only  arguing  on  the  general  principle :  but  I 
entreat  the  government  to  consider  that  principle,  and  ask  itself  seriously,  if  the 
time  has  not   at  length    arrived  when    forbearance   on    their  parts  may  produce 
greater  evil  than  acquittal  by  a  jury;  whether  it  will  not  amount  to  a  notification 
that  the  libeller  may  henceforth  enjoy  complete  and  systematic  impunity.      There 
is  danger  in  the  impression,  that  the  more  atrocious  the  libel,  the  more  secure  will 
it  be  from  punishment,  from  an  unwillingness  to  increase  its  publicity  by  prosecu- 
tion.    The  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  speech  which  I  heard  with 
the  deepest  regret  was,  the  avowal  of  that  opinion,  which  was  not  necessarily  extorted 
from  him  on  the  present  occasion,  and  which,  if  it  generally  prevails  in  the  king's 
councils,  will  be  not  only  fatal   to  "this  government,  but  to  the  existence  of  all 
government.     The  doctrine  which  has  been  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman is  no  other  than  this — that  no  man  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  publication 
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of  his  opinions,  provided  those  opinions  are  sincere.  Sir,  I  am  sure  that  real  and 
effective  government  cannot  co-exist  w^ith  the  practical  adoption  of  that  doctrine. 
Sincere  opinions  !  Who  is  to  determine  whether  opinions  are  sincere  or  not  ?  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  in  another  part  of  his  speech  this  evening,  that 
he  could  not  dive  into  the  hearts  of  men — that  he  could  not  be  a  spy  on  their  secret 
sentiments.  True,  but  how,  then,  is  he  to  know,  when  he  meets  with  a  libel  full  of 
sedition,  whether  the  author  of  it  be  sincere  in  his  opinions  ?  Such  a  libel  may  be 
written  by  a  man  whose  avowed  object  is  confusion  and  anarchy,  but  who  may  be 
sincere  in  holding  opinions  which  he  knows  will  lead  to  the  disorganization  of  society, 
and  who  will  propagate  them  with  the  more  zeal  because  he  sincerely  entertains 
them.  But  where  is  the  test  by  which  sincerity  in  opinions  is  to  be  tried  ?  Is  the 
mere  avowal  of  sincerity  to  shield  a  libeller  from  prosecution  ?  The  sincerity  of  a 
man's  opinions  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  policy  or  the  justice  of  pro- 
secution. The  question  is,  whether  the  doctrines  themselves  are  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  society,  and  if  they  are  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  king's  govern- 
ment to  shield  society  from  the  consequences  of  the  public  propagation  of  those  doc- 
trines. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  announced  a  great  latitude  of  opinion  : 
with  that  opinion,  so  far  as  his  mere  personal  capacity  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
quarrel;  but  I  complain,  that  the  learned  gentleman  has  assumed  the  robe  of  the 
Attorney-general  for  the  purpose  of  paralysing  the  just  authority  of  his  office.  It 
is  the  official  station  which  he  holds  that  makes  his  doctrines  dangerous.  Enter- 
taining high  respect  for  the  learned  gentleman's  private  character — entertaining,  also, 
high  respect  for  his  consistency  in  public  life,  yet  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  is  able 
to  reconcile  the  sentiments  which  he  now  avows,  with  the  duties  which  devolve  on 
him  as  the  king's  Attorney-general.  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  putting  this  ques- 
tion to  him:  I  wish  to  ask  him,  what  he  thinks  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
present  government  of  France  if  that  government  had  acted  on  the  doctrine  that 
the  publication  of  any  opinion  whatever,  provided  only  that  it  was  sincere,  ought 
to  be  permitted?     Suppose  the  learned  gentleman,  on  the  establishment  of  the 

.  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  had  been  appointed  that  monarch's  Attorney-gene- 
ral, would  he  have  acted  on  the  same  principles  as  those  which  he  now  avows?' 
or,  if  he  had,  would  that  government  have  withstood  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the 
press  ?  Does  he  mean  to  assert,  tliat  every  sincere  Carlist  and  every  sincere  Boha- 
partist  ought  to  be  allowed  to  assail  with  impunity  the  new  government  of  France, 
and  to  encourage  the  people  to  open  resistance?  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  that' 
government  would  not  have  existed  for  three  months  if  it  had  pursued  that  course. 
But  so  far  from  attempting  to  act  on  that  doctrine,  the  French  ministry  found  it  to 
be  absolutely  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  principles  of  liberality  professed 
by  that  ministry,  notwithstanding  that  M.  Perier  (the  head  of  the  ministry)  had  for 
many  years  been  the  determined  opponent  of  the  different  governments  of  Charles 
X. — I  say  the  Prench  ministry  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  salvation 
of  the  monarchy,  to  institute  no  less,  I  believe,  than  three  or  four  hundred  prosecu-. 
tions  against  the  press  in  one  year.  And  yet  surely  these  prosecutions  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  desire  on  the  part  of  M.  Perier  to  control  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  foundation  of  the  present  French  government  was  laid  in  resistance  to  the  illegal 
attempt  of  the  former  government  to  subdue  the  press.  But  M.  Perier  said,  and 
wisely,  in  my  judgment,  "  If  these  attempts  are  made,  both  by  the  revolutionists  and 
the  Carlists,  to  excite  the  public  mind  against  us,  we  will  not  have  recourse  to  illeo-al 
ordinances,  but  we  will  have  recourse  to  the  juries  of  the  country  and  the  laws'of 

^he  land."  And  yet,  all  these  opinions  published  in  the  French  ultra  papers,  sub- 
versive of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  may  be  very  sincere  opinions.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  revolutionary  papers  are  sincere,  as  well  as  the  Carlist  papers;  but 
surelyitis  monstrous  to  contend,  that  sincerity  in  hostility  ought  to  shield  the  enemies 
of  a  governmentfrcm  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinary  law.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  acted  when  sitting 
in  the  capacity  of  a  Judge.  He  has  told  us,  that  he  had  before  him  a  culprit  charged 
with  a  most  scandalous  publication,  revolting  to  the  best  feelings  of  nature — not 
merely  calling  in  question  the  truths  of  religion,  but  calling  them  in  question  in  a 
manner  so  indecent,^  that  no  rational  being  could  listen  to  either  the  substance  or 
form  of  the  publication  without  the  utmost  indignation  and  disgust.  Nov/ 1  can  well 
83— Vol.  XL 
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understand  tfiat  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  might  doubt  the  policy  of  prosecu* 
ting  this  man — the  policy  of  bringing  these  doctrines  under  the  notice  of  the  public. 
But  this  is  not  what  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said.  He  referred  to  the  length 
of  the  man's  imprisonment,  and  considered  the  sentence  passed  by  himself,  though 
warranted  by  law,  to  be  morally  unjust.  He  declares,  that  he  felt  uneasy  during 
the  continuance  of  the  confinement  of  the  man,  and  experienced  great  relief  in  his 
mind  when  the  term  of  that  imprisonment  expired.  The  king's  Attorney-general 
publicly  avows,  that  he  considers  it  morally  unjust  to  bring  before  the  public  tribu- 
nals, and  punish  according  to  law,  those  who  sincerely  entertain  and  publish  opinions 
offensive  to  religion,  or  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  government.  If  this  be  so,  I 
foresee  the  establishment  of  a  more  sordid  and  degrading  tyranny  than  any  to  which 
society  has  ever  yet  been  exposed.  To  tell  us  that  there  is  impunity  for  any  libel 
against  religion  or  government,  provided  only  that  the  opinion  expressed  is  sincerely 
entertained — is,  in  other  words,  to  tell  us,  that  the  grossest  injuries  may  be  com- 
mitted— grosser  than  any  inflicted  by  the  confiscation  of  property — grosser  even  to 
a  man  of  honour,  than  any  that  can  threaten  his  life — and  that  every  hope  of  redress 
is  excluded.  Sir,  this  is  a  novel,  and,  I  believe,  a  most  dangerous  doctrine.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  referred  to  the  early  periods  of  his  life,  and  has  told 
us,  that  he  derived  from  high  authority^hose  lessons  of  constitutional  learning  which 
he  has  observed  in  his  subsequent  course.  But  let  me  ask  him,  did  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  or  Lord  Erskine,  think  that,  because  men  sincerely  held  opinions,  it  was, 
therefore,  perfectly  safe  to  allow  them  to  promulgate  them  without  notice  or  pro- 
secution? Does  the  learned  gentleman  recollect  the  libel  of  Mr.  John  Reeves  against 
the  two  Houses  of  parhament?  If  not,  I  can  inform  him,  that  the  persons  then  in 
opposition  never  sanctioned  the  doctrine,  that  because  Mr.  Reeves  really  entertained 
the  opinion  that  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  were  branches 
which  might  be  lopped  off  without  injury  to  the  monarchy,  which  was  the  trunk,  he 
ought,  therefore,  to  go  unquestioned  for  giving  publicity  to  such  a  doctrine.  If  I 
remember  right,  Mr.  Sheridan  made  two  motions  on  that  subject;  the  one  was,  that 
the  libel  should  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  the  other  was,  that  Mr. 
Reeves  should  be  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney-general.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Reeves  say, 
that  he  was  sincere  in  his  opinion;  he  was  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  the  learned 
gentleman's  high  authorities,  and  in  spite  of  his  sincerity!  It  is  certainly  true  that 
the  learned  gentleman  somewhat  qualified  his  doctrine  by  saying,  that  the  sincere 
opinions  must  not  excite  to  acts  of  violence.  But  doctrines  subversive  of  society  may 
easily  be  propagated,  which  at  the  same  time  shall  not  incite  to  direct  violence. 
For  instance,  it  has  very  lately  been  maintained,  that  the  time  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  discipline  of  the  soldier  has  come.  The  men  who  entertain  this  opinion,  publicly 
proclaim,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  army  to  array  itself  on  the  side  of  the  law; 
and  shall  such  persons  with  safety  be  told,  that  they  may  publish  this  doctrine,  and 
do  what  they  can  to  induce  the  soldier  to  forget  his  duty,  and  violate  his  allegiance l"* 
Are  we,  too,  to  be  told,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-general  to  stand  forward 
and  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  such  a  case?  I  cannot  but  deeply  lament 
when  I  hear  such  doctrines  promulgated  by  those  in  authority.  It  is  clear,  that  it 
is  not  merely  the  Reform  Bill  that  we  are  engaged  in  passing.  It  is  not  merely  this 
one  experiment  which  we  are  going  to  make  on  the  constitution  of  the  country — an 
experiment  which  even  its  advocates  say,  though  necessary,  is  dangerous.  No; 
what  I  lament  even  more  than  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  is,  that  when  the 
public  mind  is  excited,  the  government  does  not  take  measures,  measures  that  are 
quite  compatible  with  the  success  of  reform,  to  allay  the  public  fever,  and  assuage  the 
hot-headed  violencethat  is  abroach  In  the  present  state  of  the  public  press,  the  Attorney- 
general  has  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  wholly  uncalled  for,  and  stated  views  and 
sentiments  that  in  the  Attorney-general  cannot  be  otherwise  than  mischievous. 
He  has  stated,  that  it  is  painful  to  his  conscience  to  sentence  a  notorious  offender  for 
a  gross  libel  against  religion,  because  that  libel  might  by  chance  contain  the  offender's 
sincere  opinions.  By  such  expressions  as  these,  he  has  tied  his  own  hands,  and  will 
be  incapable  of  instituting  with  effect  any  prosecutions  that  may  hereafter  be  neces- 
sary. Let  it  not  be  supjwsed  that  I  am  bringing  any  charge  against  the  learned 
gentleman  for  his  ofBcial  conduct  heretofore.  So  far  from  it,  I  witnessed  with  pleasure 
his  manly  prosecutions  of  Mr.  Carlile  and  Mr,    Cobbctt;    though  I  cannot  help 
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observing,  that  he  did  not  then  stop  to  enquire  whether  the  libels  which  he  prose- 
cuted, contained  the  sincere  opinions  of  those  writers.  No;  he  only  enquired  whether 
the  libels  were  mischievous  in  their  tendency.  He  enquired  into  their  probable 
effect — he  found  they  were  calculated  to  encourage  incendiarism,  and  he,  therefore, 
prosecuted  the  authors.  What  was  the  result  of  those  prosecutions?  One  was 
convicted.  It  is  true  the  other  escaped;  but  under  what  circumstances?  "Eleven 
of  the  jury,"  says  the  hon.  and  learned  genLleman  (though,  by  the  way,  I  do  not 
know  how  he  got  at  that  fact)  "  were  for  a  conviction ;  but  the  twelfth,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Cobbett's,  starved  the  eleven  into  acquiescing  in  his  opinion."  But 
surely  such  an  accident  as  this  is  no  argument  against  future  prosecutions;  and  to 
be  deterred  from  prosecuting  because,  by  accident,  there  has  been  one  man  on  a  jury 
able  to  control  his  fellows  into  an  improper  verdict,  is  to  be  deterred  by  a  phantom 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  terrify  a  manly  mind.  I  cannot  help  hoping  that 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  have  been  expressed 
incautiously,  and  without  mature  deliberation.  At  all  events  I  can  assure  him,  that 
nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure,  than  to  learn  that  I  have  misunderstood 
what  he  said;  for,  in  the  present  times,  and  in  those  which  I  foresee  will  succeed 
the  present,  I  cannot  conceive  any  opinion  more  dangerous  to  the  government  of  the 
country  than  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  may  not  only  maintain,  but  propagate,  any 
principles  among  the  deluded  and  infuriated  multitude,  provided  he  sincerely 
entertains  them. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  I  think  that  all  who  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
will  confirm  me  in  my  impression,  that  he  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  sincerity 
of  opinions  was  an  apology  for  a  libel,  without  any  qualification  whatever,  excepting 
that  the  libel  must  not  incite  to  actual  violence.  I  certainly  recognise  a  distinction 
between  thenewgovernmentof  France  and  the  ancient  government  of  England;  but  no 
distinction  that  is  available  to  the  learned  gentleman's  argument  on  the  injustice  of 
punishing  sincere  opinions;  and  I  can  see  many  circumstances,  even  in  this  ancient 
government,  which  may  call  for  the  active  interference  of  the  law  i'or  the  purpose  of 
repressing  the  too  great  licentiousness  of  the  press. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  COLONIES. 
Mat  24,  1832. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  presented  two  petitions  praying  for  the  abolition  of  Slaverv. 
The  hon.  gentleman,  after  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  atrocious  cruelties 
practised  on  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee,  to  consider  the  best  means  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing the  extinction  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions,  at  the  earliest  period 
compatible  with  the  safety  of  all  classes  in  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Macaulay  supported  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  notwithstanding  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  hon.  gentle^ 
man,  and  notwithstanding  his  sincerity  in  this  cause,  he.  had  not  touched  any  one  of 
the  points  that  constituted  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  hon.  member  ad- 
mitted that  we  must  not  form  our  judgment  from  individual  instances  of  cruelty  or 
abuse,  and  he  deeply  regretted  that  so  wise  a  precept  was  not  unifonnly  acted  upon  ; 
for  he  never  heard  a  debate  on  that  subject  in  which  there  was  not  an  attempt  made 
to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  audience  by  referring  to  individual  cases.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  the  system  of  slavery  was  an  abominable  system,  and  that  the 
gradual  decrease  of  life  among  the  blacks  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  slavery  had  a 
tendency  to  shorten  the  average  duration  of  human  existence.  But,  supposing  these 
two  points  admitted,  the  hon.  member  must  concede  that,  unless  he  was  prepared 
with  some  rational  plan  by  which  this  great  evil  could  be  abated,  it  was  vain  to 
indulge  in  general,  though  eloquent,  denunciations  against  a  mischief,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  was  not  denied.  Surely  the  events  which  had  recently  taken  place  in 
the    West   Indies — the   insurrection   scarcely  yet  suppressed   in    Jamaica  —  must 
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impress  on  tlic  m/flcls  of  ;dl,  the  danger  of  Ifiying  down  precise  rules  fortne govern- 
ment of  a  people  thousands  of  miles  away  from  us,  in  ignoranee  of  the  evcnis  that 
niay  have  oceurre<l,  and  have  rendered  our  rules  utterly  inapplicable  to  a  new  state 
of  affairs.  This  consideration  ought  to  impose  on  the  House  the  duty  of  acting  with 
ihe  greatest  caution  and  deliberation,  in  any  thing  that  might  interfere  with  the 
present  relative  position  of  the  planters  and  the  slaves.  To  excite  the  latter  io 
resistance  by  incautious  language  and  false  hopes,  and  then  to  employ  infantry  and 
artillery,  sweeping  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  rebels  against  the  authority  of 
the  law,  was  an  act  of  injustice,  both  to  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  even  greater  than 
tiie  slavery  which  was  so  generally  and  justly  deplored.  The  resolution  now  pro- 
posed might  be  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  produce  the  result  to  which  he 
had  alluded.  Should  that  happen — should  the  slaves,  deceived  as  to  our  intentions, 
refuse  obedience  to  tlieir  masters — every  one  would  admit,  that  the  authority  of  the 
law  must  be  vindicated,  and  that  the  government  would  have  no  alternative  but 
the  recourse  to  force  to  put  down  any  sudden  insurrection.  Mercy  towards  the  slave 
ought  to  plead  powerfully  against  any  proceetling  pregnant  with  such  consequences. 
He  deeply  lamented  the  course  that  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  had  taken, 
and  that  he  did  not  sooner  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  his  motion.  The 
hon.  member  had  given  the  House  notice  of  the  terms  of  his  motion  ;  and  he, 
for  one,  came  down  to  the  House  expecting  that  the  hon.  member  would  adhere 
to  his  own  notice:  the  hoi),  menibei^  however,  had  materially  varied  those  terms, 
though,  perhaps,  he  would  not  allow  that  the  substance  was  altered.  The  resolution 
moved  by  him  affirmed  that  it  whs  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  put  an  end  to  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  throughout  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  But  if  the  House 
once  agreed  to  that  position,  without  qualification,  how  could  they  hope  to  enforce 
the  law  during  that  period  which  must  elapse  before  slavery  could  be  practically 
and  universally  abolished  ?  Was  the  hon.  gentleman  aware,  that  the  course  he  was 
pursuing  was  precisely  in  conformity  with  that  adopted  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  France?  The  Convention  took  a  similar  step  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  slaves  of  St.  Domingo  to  unite  with  the  French  forces  in  repelling  the 
English.  They  decreed  the  extinction  of  slavery,  but  postponed  indefinitely  the 
consideration  of  the  mode  by  which  that  extinction  was  to  be  effected.  The 
coincidence  between  their  plan  and  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  it  were 
accidental,  was  certainly  vei-y  extraordinary.  The  hon.  gentleman's  resolution,  ac- 
cording to  the  notice  he  had  given,  was — "  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  British  Legisla- 
ture to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  slavery  throughout  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain;  that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
safest  and  speediest  mode  of  effecting  the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  Bri- 
tish colonies."  The  resolution  of  the  National  Convention  was  as  follows: — "  The 
National  Convention  declares,  that  negro  slavery,  in  all  the  colonies  of  France,  is 
abolished.  In  consequence  it  declares,  that  all  men,  without  distinction  of  colour, 
domiciled  within  those  colonies,  are  French  citizens,  and  capable  of  enjoying  all  the 
rights  assigned  by  the  constitution."  That  was  the  first  resolution;  the  second  was 
this — "  It  refe'rs  to  the  committee  of  public  safety,  to  make  an  immediate  report  of 
the  measures  that  ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  speedy  execution  of  this  resolution." 
These  resolutions  bore  date  on  the  5th  February,  1794.  The  course  pursued  by  the 
hon.  member  was  precisely  similar — he  denounced  slavery,  and  decreed  its  instant 
extinction  as  an  imperative  duty,  but  did  not  hint  at  the  mode  by  which  his  principle 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It  was  most  important,  before  the  debate  proceeded, 
that  the  ministers  should  state  to  the  House  the  course  which  they  proposed  to  pursue. 
Every  member  must  recollect  the  resolutions  of  1823;  and  he  apprehended  that  the 
country  stood  at  present  in  this  position  as  to  the  colonies  : — the  present  ministry, 
since  their  accession  to  office,  had  framed  certain  orders  in  council,  which  they 
determined  to  enforce  in  the  Crown  colonies;  and  they  had  signified  to  those  colonies 
which  have  independent  legislative  assemblies,  that  those  orders  in  council  must  be 
accepted  by  them,  without  qualification,  on  the  penalty  of  not  being  allowed  to 
benefit  by  the  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties  about  to  be  proposed.  Up  to  the  14th 
of  March,  1832,  the  House  had  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  government  was 
determined  to  enforce  this  arrangement;  and  it  was,  therefore,  important  for  the 
House  to  be  apprised  if  there  were  any  change  in  the  intentions  of  government.     If 
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the  ministers  adopted  the  resolutions  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  of  itself  necessarily 
superseded  their  former  intentions.  He  had  no  desire  to  taunt  the  ministers  with 
abandoning  any  declarations  they  might  have  made;  and  if  they  found  the  state  of 
society  in  the  West  Indies  such  as  to  make  it  inexpedient  for  them  to  enforce  their 
instructions,  he  trusted  they  would  have  the  manliness  to  act  on  any  new  information 
they  might  have  acquired,  and  not  risk  the  safety  of  the  colonies  through  feelings  of 
false  shame.  Within  the  last  two  months,  an  important  event  had  occurred,  closely 
connected  with  the  subject.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  king's  government — "  To  enquire  into  the  laws  and  usages 
of  the  several  West  India  colonies,  in  relation  to  the  slave  population;  the  actual 
condition  and  treatment  of  the  slaves,  their  habits  and  dispositions;  the  means  which 
are  adopted  in  the  several  colonies  for  their  progressive  improvement  and  civilisation, 
and  the  degree  of  improvement  and  civilisation  which  they  have  at  present  attained; 
and  also  to  enquire  into  the  distressed  condition  of  those  colonies."  To  adopt  the 
hon.  gentleman's  resolution,  therefore,  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  lords'  committee,  as  wdth  the  ministerial  orders  in  council.  If  the 
government  had  come  to  a  conclusion  that  slavery  ought  to  be  forthwith  extinguishe<l, 
and  if  they  saw  the  means  of  extinguishing  it,  consistently  with  the  well-being  of 
the  slaves,  the  rights  of  colonial  property,  and  the  future  safety  of  both  classes  of  the 
West  Indian  community,  he  earnestly  implored  them  to  take  the  question  into  their 
own  hands.  There  must  be  matters  of  detail  requiring  consideration,  though  the 
principle  might  appear  to  them  so  clear  as  to  be  irresistible.  But,  at  all  events, 
appoint  no  committee  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  for  that  would  he,  of  all  courses, 
the  least  calculated  to  effect  any  satisfactory  adjustment.  If  the  hon.  gentleman's 
committee  were  fairly  constituted,  it  must  consist  of  partisans  on  both  sides;  and 
then  what  chance  would  there  be  of  any  amicable  arrangement?  In  what  mode  the 
immediate  extinction  of  slavery  was  to  be  accomplished,  he  did  not  see.  How  they 
were  to  secure  the  future  well-being  of  all  parties — how  to  provide  for  the  future 
support  of  the  blacks — what  chance  there  was  of  immediately  substituting  free  labour 
for  slave  labour — were  all  questions  to  which  the  most  serious  consideration  must  be 
given,  before  he  could  consent  to  affirm  that  slavery  ought  to  be  at  once  abolished. 
He  repeated,  that  if  the  ministers  saw  an^-  prospect  of  being  able  to  extinguish  slavery, 
they  should  take  the  question  into  their  own  hands.  If  they  could  bring  forward  a 
plan  for  the  purpose  next  year,  so  short  a  delay  would  be  of  no  consequence,  com- 
pared to  the  chance  of  being  able  to  effect  so  great  an  object,  consistently  with  the 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  consistently  with  those  rights  of  property 
•which  they  were  all  determinetl  to  respect.  If  there  were  details  not  yet  perfected — 
if  there  were  enquiries  still  to  be  made — let  them  make  such  enquiries  by  means  of 
Committees  of  their  own  body,  or  of  the  Privy  council;  but  let  them  not  adopt  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  an  abstract  principle,  without  having  considered  any  one  of 
the  details  by  which  alone  it  could  be  carried  into  effect.  The  passing  of  such  a 
resolution  might  lead  to  a  misconstruction  of  the  intentions  of  the  government,  both 
by  the  whites  and  by  tlie  blacks;  might  widen  the  gulf  which  at  present  existed 
between  them ;  might  make  the  slaves  still  more  impatient  of  slavery ;  might,  by  the 
excitement  of  false  hopes,  encourage  them  to  resistance,  and  leave  us  no  alternative 
but  again  to  put  them  down  by  physical  force,  and  delay  the  time  for  giving  them, 
with  any  prospect  of  safety  or  advantage,  the  blessing  of  freedom.  He  trusted  that 
he  had  used  no  intemperate  language;  he  had  not  spoken  from  any  party  or  political 
considerations,  or  from  a  wish  to  throw  the  slightest  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
ministers  adopting  that  course,  which  would  enable  them  to  effect  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  this  most  difficult  question. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Howick, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  noble  lord  had  taken  an  ungenerous  advantage  of 
his  having  spoken ;  and  had  made  an  attack  which  the  noble  lord  well  knew  he  had 
not  the  power,  consistently  with  the  forms  of  the  House,  to  repel.  He  certainly  did 
not  expect  that,  in  a  discussion  on  the  question  of  slavery,  his  conduct  in  1827,  and 
in  1829,  in  relation  to  the  Catholics,  should  be  brought  l)efore  the  House.  The 
noble  lord,  without  attacking  him,  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  defend  the  colonial 
policy  of  the  government  [cries  of '■'■  spohn ! ''''']  A&  the  House  woidd  not  allow  him 
to  enter  into  the  subject,  he  would  confine  himself  to  explanation.     He  never  had 
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objected  to  the  order  in  council,  but  he  had  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  noble 
lord,  after  bein^  six  months  in  ofBce,  should  have  publicly  spoken  of  an  order  in 
oountil,  which  he  said  was  not  matured,  but  yet  must  be  adopted  to  the  letter  by 
the  independent  legislature  of  each  colony.  He  had  never  objected  to  the  extinction 
of  slavery,  but  he  had  said,  that  for  the  government  to  assent  to  resolutions  that 
slavery  ought  to  be  abolished,  without  first  providing  the  means  by  which  they  could 
be  carried  into  efiFect,  was  likely  to  be  productive  of  frightful  calamities,  which  every 
inan  of  humanity  must  shudder  to  contemplate. 

Lord  Althorp  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  there  be  added  to  the  motion  the 
following  words,  "  And  in  conformity  to  the  resolutions  of  this  House  of  May  15, 
1823." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  some  words,  implying  that  the  interests  of  the 
planters  should  be  protected,  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  resolution. 

After  some  discussion,  the  House  divided  on  Lord  Althorp's  amendment: — Ayes, 
163:  Noes,  90;  majority,  73. 


PARLL^MENTARY  REFORM  BILL  (IRELAND). 
Mat  25,  1832. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read, — 

Mr.  Stanley  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for 
Ireland, — 

Mr.  Lefroy  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months. 

Lord  Castlereagh  seconded  the  amendment. 

Several  members  having  taken  part  in  the  debate, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said — Although  he  had  opposed  the  Enghsh  Reform  Bill  through- 
out, and  might  with  perfect  consistency  oppose  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  also,  as  tending 
to  aggravate  the  general  dangers  and  difBculties  which  he  anticipated  from  the 
working  of  the  English  Reform  Bill,  yet  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  truth  were  he 
to  say,  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  he  had  formed  without  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion. He  admitted  the  full  force  of  the  argument,  that,  having  determined  to 
abolish  the  system  of  nomination  boroughs  in  England,  it  was  the  almost  necessary 
consequence  that  nomination  boroughs  should  cease  to  exist  in  Ireland.  As 
far  as  the  private  interests  of  the  individuals  connected  with  these  boroughs  were 
concerned,  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  them ;  they  must  be  go- 
verned by  the  principle  adopted  with  respect  to  similar  interests  in  the  Eng- 
lish nomination  boroughs.  So  far  as  these  boroughs  were  advantageous  in- 
struments in  bringing  forward  persons  of  talent  and  ability — so  far  as  they  were 
advantageous  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  government,  by  enabling  persons 
to  procure  seats  in  the  House,  who  were  selected  to  fill  high  offices  under  the 
Crown,  but  who  had  not  the  means  of  efiecting  their  return  by  appeals  to  popular 
favour — so  far,  no  doubt,  was  the  evil  of  their  destruction  aggravated,  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  these  boroughs  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  anomaly  of  permitting  their  continued  existence  in  Ireland,  after  the 
forfeiture  of  the  franchise  here,  was  too  notorious  to  be  denied  for  a  moment. 
Having  thus  stated  the  apparent  necessity  for  agreeing  to  the  principle  of  the  bill — 
if  he  hoped  that,  by  going  into  this  committee,  his  objections  to  many  of  the  details 
were  likely  to  be  remedied — if  he  thought  that  any  individual  had  a  plan  to  propose 
in  committee  which  would  remove  his  objections  to  the  measure  as  it  at  present 
stood,  he  might  be  content  to  reserve  either  his  acquiescence  in,  or  opposition  to 
this  bill,  until  the  third  reading;  but  his  experience  of  the  English  Reform  Bill  left 
him  no  hope  that  any  such  course  would  be  pursued.  It  was  vain  to  conceal  from 
himself  the  probability  that,  by  dint  of  a  majority  similar  to  that  which  opposed  all 
amendments  in  the  English  Reform  Bill,  similar  amendments  would  be  equally 
resisted  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Reform  Bill.  After  mature  deliberation,  and  a  full 
consideration  of  the  subject,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
had  given  the  House  to  understand,  that  the  mind  of  his  Majesty's  government  was 
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made  up  as  to  the  principal  details  of  this  measure ;  and  that,  after  eighteen  months' 
consideration,  this  was  the  measure  of  reform  they  deliberately  and  advisedly  pro- 
posed for  Ireland.  Without  disg-uising  the  force  of  those  considerations,  which  made 
it  difficult  to  destroy  nomination  boroughs  in  England,  and  continue  them  in  Ireland 
— difficult  to  apply  reform  to  Scotland,  and  witlihold  it  in  Ireland — he  still  must 
reserve  to  himself  the  power  of  considering  the  effect  which  the  adoption  of  this  bill 
might  have  on  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  government  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  state 
of  those  institutions  in  Ireland  wliich  it  would  necessarily  affect.  It  was  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  state  of  party  in  that  country,  its  peculiar  position  with  respect 
to  the  established  religion,  the  unequal  division  of  landed  property,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  pi'esent  distribution  of  that  property  had  taken  place — and  then  to 
determine  whether  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were  in  harmony  with  the  religious 
establishment,  the  tenure  of  property,  and  the  existing  institutions  of  Ireland.  He 
feared  that  they  were  not ;  and  yet  this  was  a  consideration  at  least  as  important  as 
that  to  which  he  had  before  adverted,  which  appeared  to  recjuire  the  application  of 
the  same  principles  of  reform  to  Ireland  as  had  been  adopted  in  P^ngland.  No  man, 
proposing  a  new  representative  system,  would  think  it  wise  to  disregard  the  actual 
state  of  property  and  the  actual  constitution  of  society  in  the  country  for  which  it 
was  intended.  In  the  year  1791,  when  the  French  had  to  form  a  representative 
system  for  the  first  time,  they  resorted  to  certain  ingenious  devices,  by  which  they 
might  reconcile  the  influence  to  be  acquired  by  numbers,  with  the  influence  which 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  property.  They  established  a  different  system  to  that 
which  had  formerly  existed,  and  gave  to  property  what  they  considered  its  just 
weight  in  the  representative  system.  If  this  bill  passed,  there  could  be  no  hope 
that  property  or  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland  would  be  adequately  and  fully 
represented.  The  learned  gentleman,  the  member  for  Kerry,  said  it  was  his  object 
that  property  should  be  fairly  represented,  exemplifying  what  he  meant  by  a  just 
and  liberal  remark — Lord  Enniskillen  lives  near  such  a  place,  and  God  forbid  that 
he  should  not  influence,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  return  for  tliat  place.  He  is  a  good 
landlord  and  kind  man,  said  the  learned  gentleman ;  he  spends  his  property  in  that 
part  of  the  country  from  which  it  is  drawn,  and  ought  certainly  to  have  an  influence 
in  the  return  for  a  neighbouring  borough,  not  by  direct  nomination,  but  by  the 
indirect  influence  of  property.  This  was  exactly  what  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  and  his 
party  had  always  contended  for ;  but  they  had  invariably  been  met  by  being  told 
that  Peers  ought  to  have  no  concern  in  elections,  and  being  reminded  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  this  House  passed  at  the  commencement  of  every  session,  condemnatory 
of  the  interference  of  Peers.  He  had  always  contended,  that  that  resolution  was 
never  meant  to  exclude  the  exercise  of  that  indirect  influence  which  a  Peer  must  ac- 
quire from  the  possession  of  property.  On  the  other  side  it  was  maintained,  that  it 
was  meant  to  exclude  altogether  both  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  a  Peer  in 
elections.  If  the  learned  gentleman's  doctrine  was  correct  in  the  particular  case  of 
Lord  Enniskillen,  must  it  not  also  be  correct  in  the  instance  of  all  other  Peers  ? 
The  state  of  the  representation  of  Ireland  was  incidentally  explained  by  the  learned 
gentleman.  He  said  he  had  been  returned  for  three  counties  in  Ireland;  that  was 
to  say,  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  political  course  which  had  made  him  popular,  he 
had  had  such  an  influence  in  those  three  counties  as  to  have  been  returned  by  each. 
Now  certainly  the  learned  gentleman  had  not  been  returned  for  any  one  of  those 
counties  through  the  influence  of  property;  the  very  circumstance  that  he  mentioned 
— namely,  that  in  three  counties  he  had  been  enabled  entirely  to  overrule  the  in- 
fluence of  property;  and,  to  effect  his  return  in  direct  opposition  to  the  influence  of 
property,  showed  that  property  had  not  its  due  weight  in  determining  the  county 
elections  of  Ireland.  He  knew,  that  the  evil  of  which  lie  was  speaking  arose  under 
the  present  system ;  that  the  objection  he  was  making,  if  valid,  applied,  not  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  but  to  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  elections.  But  the  question  was, 
would  not  the  Reform  Bill  aggravate  the  evil,  and  increase  the  force  of  the  objection? 
Would  it  not  give  new  and  additional  strength  to  those  influences  which  were,  even 
at  present,  sufficient  to  overbear  the  influence  of  property?  It  was  no  argument  in 
favour  of  a  change  to  allege  that  the  present  system  had  its  dangers,  if  the  tendency 
of  the  change  was  to  multiply  those  dangers.  In  his  opinion,  the  operation  of  this 
bill  would  exclude  the  influence  of  property,  and  give  additional  weight  to  numbers. 
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Was  it  his  fault  that  he  was  alarmed  at  a  measure  which  gave  greater  weight  to  the 
popular  voice?  Was  it  his  fault,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  put  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  avowed,  fairly  and  candidly,  that  reform  was  not  their  object,  but 
that  they  had  other  ends  in  view?  The  learned  member  for  Kerry — a  man  who  it 
would  be  vain  to  deny  exercised  more  influence  than  any  other  individual  in  Ireland 

ihe  learned  member  for  Kerry  said,  that  with  this  reform  he  never  could,  and 

nover  would  be  satisfied ;  that  even  reform,  pushed  to  a  much  wider  extent  than 
the  present,  would  not  content  him.  No,  within  this  month  he  had  placed  upon 
record  his  unakered  and  unalterable  opinion,  that  Ireland  never  could  prosper  except 
by  a  repeal  of  the  union — not,  indeed,  by  a  total  dissolution  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  countrie.'^,  but  by  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union.  If  the  learned 
gentleman  said,  "With  the  measure  of  reform  that  is  proposed  we  will  be  satisfied, 
because  it  gives  to  Ireland  a  fair  influence  in  the  representative  body,''  there 
might  be  some  reason  for  assenting  to  this  bill;  but  when  he  said,  "  Give  me  that 
measure,  not  as  the  end  I  look  for,  but  as  the  means  by  which  I  can  proceed 
towards  the  attainment  of  another  object,"  the  learned  gentleman  afforded  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  that  could  be  advanced  against  the  bill.  If  he  really  and 
sincerely  believed  that  that  otiier  object,  the  repeal  of  the  union,  was  essential  to 
the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  Ireland,  he  would  be  an  advocate  for  it ;  but  he 
saw  no  prospect  whatever  of  security  for  this  country,  no  prospect  of  peace  or 
prosperity  to  Ireland,  in  the  dissolution  of  that  legislative  union  which  now  con  - 
nected  the  two  countries.  The  desire  of  obtaining  the  repeal  of  that  union  made 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  so  anxious  for  reform;  and  tho  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences of  its  repeal  made  him  unwilling  to  increase  an  influence  which  was  to  be 
directed  with  all  its  energies  to  that  as  the  paramount  object.  The  learned  gentle- 
man said,  that  if  the  English  House  of  Commons  were  to  reject  this  bill,  the 
consequence  would  be  the  election  of  an  independent  domestic  parliament  in  Ireland 
within  six  months.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  said,  that  the  House  had 
nothing  to  do  on  this  occasion  with  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  union.  But, 
could  it  be  denied  that  that  question  was  an  essential  element  of  consideration  on 
this  occasion,  when  they  were  told  that  this  Reform  Bill  could  not  be  a  permanent 
arrangement,  but  that  it  was  only  useful  as  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  domes- 
tic legislature  in  Ireland?  The  hon.  gentleman  who  preceded  him  felt  so  many 
difficulties  with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  union,  that  he  suggested  a  measure 
intended  to  solve  those  difficulties,  which  certainly  appeared  ten  thousand  times 
worse  than  the  re-establishment  even  of  the  old  Irish  Parliament.  He  would  have, 
it  appeared,  two  domestic  parliaments,  one  to  sit  in  England,  the  other  in  Ireland, 
which  should  meet  repectively  in  October  in  each  year,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  two  countries ;  and  which,  at  a  later  period,  were  to 
form,  by  their  union,  as  Imperial  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  upon  all 
those  subjects  in  which  legislation  for  the  empire  generally  may  be  said  to  consist. 
Was  ever  project  so  absurd?  How^  would  it  be  possible  to  have  two  parliaments  in 
England,  with  different  degrees  of  authority,  and  meeting  for  different  purposes? 
How  could  there  be  an  Irish  Parliament,  tied  up  against  the  discussion  of  any  but 
merely  domestic  concerns?  What  constituted  domestic  concerns?  Did  they  include 
the  national  force — the  public  debt — the  public  revenue?  If  they  did  not,  where 
was  the  use  of  a  separate  parliament?  and  if  they  did,  where  was  the  limitation  on 
its  powers  ?  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  Nothing  but 
eternal  discord  and  confusion.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  after  thirty  years  of  union, 
that  you  could  replace  matters  as  they  stood  before  that  union.  Bad  as  they  were 
then,  they  would  become  tenfold  worse  in  case  of  its  repeal.  Suppose  the  learned 
gentleman  could  carry  his  plan  into  execution.,  and  again  re-establish  a  domestic 
parliament,  did  he  think  that  any  such  measure  could  tend  to  the  peace  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  empire?  The  first  question  to  be  settled  in  such  a  case  woidd  be  the 
apportionment  of  the  debt  between  the  two  countries;  because,  if  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment were  to  exercise  a  power  of  taxation,  as  an  independent  parliament,  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  determine  what  portion  of  the  debt  should  be 
borne  by  England,  and  what  portion  should  be  sustained  by  Ireland.  If  Ireland 
took  her  just  portion  of  the  debt,  in  consequence  of  an  adjustment  between  the  two 
countries,  did  the  learned  gentleman  think  that  the  taxation  which  would  necessarily 
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be  imposed  upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  defray  the  interest  of  that  portion,  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  that  country?     How  many  other  questions  of  separate  inte- 
rest would  arise,  calculated  to  provoke  the  jealousies  and  conflicts  of  independent 
national  legislatures!     It  was  said  that  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  were  depressed 
by  the  competition  of  England,  and  that  a  domestic  parliament  would  give  redress. 
What,  then,  were  they  to  run  the  race  of  protecting  duties  and  prohibitions?     Was 
Ireland  to  interdict  the  import  of  cotton  goods,  and  England  to  retaliate  by  high 
duties  on  Irish  corn  ?     He  questioned  not  the  motives  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, but,  if  he  succeeded  in  his  plan,  instead  of  being  the  friend  of  his  country, 
he  would  prove  himself  her  very  worst  enemy.     Differing  thus  completely  from  the 
learned  gentleman  as  to   the  ultimate  measures  to  which  the  learned  gentleman 
looked,  it  followed,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  he  should  object  to  furnish  the 
learned  gentleman  with  the  means  of  attaining  the  objects  he  had  in  view.     By 
what  means  did  the  learned  gentleman  propose  to  carry  the  measure  which  would 
be  entirely  destructive  of  the  legislative  union  ?     The  people  of  Ireland,  said  the 
learned  gentleman,  will  never  rest  until  they  obtain  it.     If  Ireland  were  never  to 
be  at  peace — if  she  were  to  be  involved  in  perpetual  agitation — if  there  were  to  be 
clubs  in  every  town  and  every  county — if  Irish  interests  were  to  be  opposed  to  the 
English  on  every  occasion,  it  was  impossible  to  deny,  that  such  a  system  of  agita- 
tion might  ultimately  prevail,  and,  by  disgusting  each  country  with  the  other,  end 
in  a  dissolution  of  tlie  union  between  them.     But  why  were  these  interests  con- 
stantly to  be  brought  before  the  House  as  the  interests  of  rival  and  hostile  nations? 
were  they  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinguishing  terms  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
— never  to  be  at  liberty  to  consider  themselves  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  same  kino- 
without  reference  to  their  religious  creeds?     The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  just 
now  said,  "  Give  us  the  same  laws  in  Ireland  as  you  have  in  England."     This  was 
his  complaint — the  two  countries  are  under  different  laws.     Now,  he  begged  to  ask 
in  reply— where  the  difference  did  exist— was  it  a  difference  in  favour  of  England  ? 
Would  the  hon.  gentleman  be  content  to  abide  by  the  contract,  and  have  all  the 
laws  of  England?     Would  he  have  tiie  same  amount  of  taxation  in  the  two  coun- 
tries?    The  hon.  gentleman  wished  to  dry  up  the  ocean  that  divided  us;  and  he 
told  us  to  look  at  the  friendly  and  amicable  situation  in  which  France  and  Spain 
had  been  placed  since  they  overcame  the  barrier  established  by  the  Pyrenees.     The 
wish  of  the  learned  member  for  Kerry,  however,  from  whom  the  hon.  gentleman 
did  not  express  his  dissent,  was,  not  to  dry  up  the  ocean,  but,  by  a  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union,  to  oppose  a  new,  an  artificial,  and  an  insurmountable,  obstacle  to 
the  connection  between  the  two  countries.     The  hon.  gentleman  said,  Give  us  the 
same  laws  as  in  England ;  but  what  course  did  that  hon.  gentleman  take  upon  the 
law  with  respect  to  tithes  ?     Did  he  propose  to  place  Ireland  under  the  English 
tithe  law?     Far  from  it;   his  wish  was  not  for  identity  of  tithe  law  in  the  two 
countries,  but  for  no  tithe  law  in  Ireland.     What  became  of  his  complaint,  that  the 
laws  were  not  the  same,  when  he  himself  was  labouring  to  establish,  both  in  respect 
to  taxation  and  to  tithe,  and  to  twenty  other  matters,  the  justice  and  the  necessity 
of  different  laws  for  the  two  branches  of  the  empire  ?     It  was  said  that  reform  could 
not  endanger  the  Protestant  religion— that  the  existence  of  that  religion  did  not 
depend  upon  the  nomination  boroughs;  but  a  reform  that  would  introduce  into  that 
House  a  vast  majority  of  representatives  with  views  hostile  to  that  church,  would 
endanger  the  church.     The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  asked, 
Why  should  the  Church  of  Ireland  be  under  any  alarm  ?  and  he  had  scarcely  put 
that  question  when,  by  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence,  two  gentlemen  from  the 
House  of  Lords  came  to  the  table  with  an  act  to  which  the  House  of  Lords  Tiad 
given  their  assent,  entitled  "A  bill  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  tithes  in  certain 
cases  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church."     The 
preamble  of  the  bill  was  to  this  effect :— "  Whereas,  a  combination  against  the  pay- 
ment of  tithe  has  for  some  time  existed  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  ordinary 
remedies  provided  by  law  for  the  recovery  thereof  have  been  evaded  and  defeated ; 
and  whereas  a  great  num.ber  of  the  clergy  have  been,  in  consequence,  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  great  distress,  by  being  deprived  of  their  legal  maintenance."     Why, 
when  they  were  passing  bills  with  such  preambles,  could  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
be  very  much  surprised  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  considered  itself  in  danger? 
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When  the  laws  -were  defeated  by  illegal  corahinatious — when  members  returned  by 
the  popular  voice  in  Ireland  denounced  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  a  nuisance — could 
he  be  surprised  that  that  church  viewed  a  measure  like  the  present  with  peculiar 
sensitiveness  and  anxiety?  The  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  said,  "  I  am 
not  an  enemy  to  the  Protestant  religion — I  never  declared  myself  an  enemy  to  the 
Protestant  Church  ;"  but  he  added,  "  though  I  have  not  declared  myself  an  enemy 
to  the  religion,  or  to  the  church,  still  1  am  a  decided  enemy  to  the  property  of  the 
cliurch."  The  learned  gentleman  said,  that  religion  might  exist  without  such  a  pro- 
vision for  its  support.  That  the  Church,  the  Established  Church  of  the  empire,  that 
Church  which  pleaded  the  prescription  of  300  years  in  favour  of  the  possession  of  its 
property — that  that  Church  was  to  consent  to  a  measure  which  would  deprive  it  of 
a  portion  of  its  legal  subsistence,  was  a  proposition  which  might  be  reconcilable  to 
the  sense  of  justice  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  which  it  would  be  some  time  before 
the  Church  of  Ireland  could  be  brought  to  understand,  or  which  it  would  submit  to 
without  remonstrating  against  it  as  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice.  With  regard  to 
the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  its  applicability  to  Ireland,  he  heard  one  hon.  gentle- 
man lament  that  it  had  not  produced  the  consequences  that  were  anticipated;  and 
he  had  been  asked,  whether  his  opinion  was  not  changed  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities.  lie  might  lament  that  all  the  consequences 
anticipated  from  the  removal  of  those  disabilities  had  not  been  realized;  he  might 
lament,  and  deeply,  too,  that  he  had  been  disappointed  as  to  the  course  which  some 
persons  had  pursued;  but  he  was  bound  to  say,  tliat  he  never  could  think  that  it 
would  have  been  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  or  for  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  that  the  Catholic  question  should  have  remained  still  unsettled,  and  that 
this  cause  of  excitement  and  agitation  should  have  been  added  to  the  others  which 
were  disturbing  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Ireland.  If  he  had,  with  a  knowledge 
of  all  that  had  passed,  to  act  that  part  over  again,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
foresee  all  that  had  occurred  since  the  passing  of  that  act,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in 
other  countries  in  Europe,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  his  opinion  of  the  expe- 
diency of  settling  the  question  at  the  time  it  was  settled  would  be  confirmed.  At 
the  same  time  he  must  say,  he  did  not  think  that  the  (juestion  would  have  been 
settled,  if  it  had  been  foreseen  that  such  a  measure  as  this  Irish  Reform  Bill  was  to 
follow  within  the  period  of  three  years.  Changes  were  then  made  in  the  represen- 
tative system  of  Ireland,  which  wore  put  forward  as  motives  for  conceding  the  removal 
of  the  Catholic  disabilities;  and  if  the  people  of  this  country  could  have  known  at 
that  time,  that  in  the  course  of  three  years  the  changes  to  which  he  referred  would 
be  rendered  of  non-effect  by  a  Reform  Bill,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  removal 
of  the  Catholic  disabilities  would  have  been  insuperable.  When  the  priesthood  of 
Ireland  exercised  such  overpowering  influence  over  the  40*.  freeholders,  many  persons 
were  induced  to  consent  to  the  Relief  Bill,  because  it  was  accompanied  by  a  measure 
for  the  reduction  of  that  unjust  influence  which  the  40s.  franchise  conferred.  At 
that  time  a  great  experiment  in  government  was  attempted :  for  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities  of  the  Catholics  was  in  itself  a  moral  and  political  revolution;  and  it 
would  have  been  of  immense  importance  to  have  permitted  that  measure  to  have  a 
fair  trial,  without  a  second  experiment  which  would  tend  to  retard  its  success,  and 
which  would  discourage  the  people  of  this  country  from  acquiescing  in  future  in 
any  measure  to  which  they  have  a  repugnance.  They  would  find  by  experience, 
not  only  that  that  measure  was  not  a  final  one,  but  that  the  concurrent  measure  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  and  which  induced  them  to  consent  to  it,  was  to  be 
altogether  changed  by  a  proceeding  entered  into  three  years  afterwards.  On  these 
grounds,  then,  he  must  record  by  his  vote  his  dissent  from  this  bill.  He  thought  its 
provisions  not  in  harmony  with  the  institutions  either  of  religion  or  of  property  in 
the  country  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied;  that  their  tendency  was  to  increase  an 
influence  hostile  to  the  Established  Church,  and  to  the  union  between  the  two 
countries — and  that  their  adoption  at  the  present  time  was  inconsistent,  if  not  with 
a  compact,  at  least  with  an  understanding,  that  the  settlement  made  in  1829  was  not 
to  be  disturbed.  For  these  reasons,  he  must  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  the  responsibility 
of  adopting  this  measure,  if  no  material  alteration  was  to  be  made  in  it:  and  being 
assured  that  no  such  alteration  was  in  contemplation,  or  would  be  favourably  con- 
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sidered,  he  knew  of  no  better  opportunity  than  the  present  of  giving  his  vote  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Stanley  having  replied,  the  House  divided  on  the  original  motion: — Ayes, 
246;  Noes,  130;  Majority  116. 


ABOLITION  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 
May  30,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ewart,  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Eill  for 
abolishing  capital  punishments  in  certain  cases. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  a  certain  extent,  agreed  in  the  principle  of  the  bill;  he  was, 
at  the  same  time,  bound  to  say,  with  respect  to  one  particular  offence,  from  which 
the  punishment  of  death  was  removed  by  this  bill,  that  he  apprehended  great  evil 
might  possibly  arise  from  such  a  provision ;  he  alluded  to  the  offence  of  stealing  in 
a  dwelling-house,  which  stood  on  a  very  different  footing  from  other  offences  enu- 
merated in  the  bill.  There  was  a  wide  distinction  between  stealing  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  stealing  cattle.  In  the  latter  case,  he  had  ever  been  an  advocate  for 
modifying  the  severity  of  the  law.  At  the  same  time,  his  view  had  always  been,  that 
such  a  modification,  to  be  effectual  and  permanent,  should  be  gradual ;  the  coimtry 
then  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  the  legislature  was  enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
mitigation  by  cautious  and  safe  experiments.  He  was  by  no  means  decided  as  to  the 
policy  of  an  immediate  and  absolute  remission  of  capital  punishment  in  the  case  of 
horse-stealing.  That  offence  stood  on  different  grounds  from  the  offence  of  cattle- 
stealing.  The  moral  guilt,  indeed,  was  the  same;  but  the  inducements  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  two  offences  did  materially  differ.  In  the  case  of  the  horse,  the 
property  was  frequently  more  valuable,  the  protection  less,  and  the  chance  of 
detection  smaller;  not  only  because  the  animal  stolen  offered  the  means  of  escape, 
but  because,  from  the  demand  for  horses  in  foreign  countries — the  facilities  of  exporta- 
tion were  at  hand.  However,  if  the  House  was  of  opinion  that  the  punishment  of 
death  was  too  heavy  for  horse-stealing,  he  should  not  press  any  doubts  that  he  might 
entertain  upon  the  subject.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  every  case  of  an 
experiment  in  legal  enactments,  the  result  might  turn  out  to  be  very  different  from 
what  general  expectation  supposed  it  would  be.  Take  the  case  of  the  game  bill. 
He  was  as  fully  convinced  as  any  one  else  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
experiment  should  be  made;  but  that  experiment  had  not,  he  feared,  proved  satis- 
factory. To  be  sure,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  passing  of  the  act,  an  encouragement 
might  have  been  given  to  poaching,  which  would  soon  diminish,  and  perhaps  sufficient 
time  had  not  yet  elapsed  to  justify  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  crime  under  the  new 
law  with  the  state  of  it  under  the  old.  There  appeared,  however,  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  legalizing  of  the  sale  of  game  would  have  the  effect  in  diminishing 
poaching,  which  it  was  expected  and  intended  to  have.  With  respect  to  taking  away 
the  punishment  of  death  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  above  £5,  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  that  might  prove  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  that  the  removal  of  the 
capital  punishment  might  hold  out  a  temptation  to  offenders.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  was  sometimes  a  very  aggravated  crime,  accompanied  with  gross 
breach  of  trust,  especially  in  such  a  city  as  London,  where  property  to  an  enormous 
amount  was  frequently  left  in  the  care  of  servants.  Such  a  case  as  this,  for  instance, 
might  possibly  arise — a  gang  of  robbers  might  be  admitted  into  a  house,  through  the 
privity  of  a  servant;  they  might  be  prepared  for  the  commission  of  acts  of  the  greatest 
violence  (though,  by  accident,  none  might  take  place),  and  yet,  as  there  was  no 
burglarious  entry  of  the  house,  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  property  stolen,  the 
lives  of  the  guilty  parties  would  not  be  hazarded.  For  his  own  part,  he  could  hardly 
conceive  a  more  serious  offence  than  that  which  he  had  described;  and,  when  he 
considered  the  facility  with  which  crime  was  committed  in  the  metropolis,  he  must 
say,  that  he  looked  upon  this  as  a  most  dangerous  experiment.  He  therefore  trusted 
that  hon.  gentlemen  would  reserve  for  themselves  the  power  of  making  an  alteration 
in  the  bill,  if  it  should  be  deemed  proper. 

In  reply  to  the  Attorney-general, — 
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Sir  Robert  Pool  saiil,  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  state  of  the  criminal 
law,  and  of  the  prosecutions  in  this  country,  without  feeling  a  strong  desire  to 
improve  the  whole  system  connected  with  criminal  prosecutions:  but  he  must  confess 
that  lie  had  found  the  greatest  di  Kculties  in  the  way  of  such  general  improvement. 
In  looking  at  the  state  of  the  cnsniiial  law  in  Scotland,  he  had  always  considered 
that  both  the  tiieory  and  the  practice  of  it  had  much  to  recommend  them;  but  then, 
again,  the  ditliculty  of  introducing  the  customs  of  another  country  into  this  would 
be  very  great ;  so  that  it  did  not  follow,  even  though  it  was  conceded  that  the  system 
was  better  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  that  it  admitted  of  adaptation  to  the  latter 
country.  In  Scotland  there  was  this  great  advantage — that  there  was  a  public 
prosecutor,  or,  in  other  words,  a  person  who  never  acted  from  feelings  of  anger  or 
irritation — who  never  prosecuted  vaguely  or  lightly,  or  allowed  a  person  charged  to 
escape  through  favour  or  partiality,  or  the  unwillingness  to  incur  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  prosecution.  In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  were  generally 
disinclined  to  prosecute:  when  a  man  was  robbed,  his  first  impulse  was  probably  to 
punish  the  offender;  but,  after  three  or  four  days'  reflection,  he  began  to  weigh  the 
cost  of  prosecution,  both  in  money  and  time,  and  speedily  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  to  exert  himself  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  the  culprit  would  be  (to  adopt  a 
vulgar  saying)  throwing  good  money  after  bad;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  there 
were  few  men  so  public-spirited  as  willingly  to  undertake  the  vindication  of  the  law. 
Surely  that  was  a  defective  system  which  threw  upon  an  individual,  already  aggrieved 
by  the  loss  of  property,  the  serious  additional  expense  of  making  a  public  example  of 
the  thief.  With  respect  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  it  was  impossible  to  deny, 
that  our  state  of  secondary  punishment  was  most  inefficient.  But,  though  it  was 
very  easy  to  make  that  assertion,  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  very  diflicult  to  introduce 
a  more  effective  system.  In  the  first  place,  he  could  not  admit  that  the  fear  of  death 
had  no  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  man  about  to  commit  au  offence;  it  surely  had,  at 
least,  as  much  effect  in  deterring  him  from  the  crime  as  it  could  have  in  deterring 
an  aggrieved  party  from  prosecution.  But  in  what  did  the  secondary  punishments 
of  this  country  consist?  In  imprisonment,  and  in  transportation.  Now,  take  the 
case  of  Fauntleroy,  for  instance.  Would  his  case  have  been  adequately  met  by  either 
of  these  punishments?  Supposing  he  had  been  imprisoned,  and  supposing  he  had 
contrived  to  retain  (which  was  extremely  likely)  a  large  portion  of  his  ill-gotten 
property,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  prevent  the  application  of  it,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  his  advantage.  If  he  was  visited  with  more  than  ordinary  severity,  and 
he  conducted  himself  plausibly,  he  would  become  an  object  of  public  sympathy,  and 
of  constant  solicitation  in  his  favour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  been  sent  to 
New  South  Wales,  could  he  have  been  subjected  there  to  any  degrading  species  of 
servitude?  Would  it  not  have  re\olte  public  feeling  to  see  a  man  of  talent  and 
education  filling  a  menial  office?  The  immediate  spectacle  of  inflictions  so  unsuit- 
able to  the  previous  habits  and  acquiremejits  of  an  offender  soon  awakens  a  sympathy, 
which  is  more  powerful  than  the  feeling  of  resentment  at  his  crime,  or  even  than  the 
sense  of  the  abstract  justice  of  the  punishment.  With  respect  to  the  proper  punish- 
ment for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  he  must  again  take  an  opportunity  of  saying, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  legislature  ought  to  take  the  matter  most  seriously  into  its 
consideration  before  it  consented  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  in  all  cases 
coming  under  this  head.  Supposing  a  servant  opened  his  master's  door  to  a  gang 
of  thieves,  and  £3,000  or  £4,000  worth  of  property  was  stolen;  was  not  that  a  most 
serious  case?  If  the  same  robbery  were  committed  by  means  of  a  burglary^  it  wouhl 
subject  the  offender  to  capital  punishment;  was  not  the  moral  guilt  at  least  as  great 
in  the  case  which  he  supposed,  wherein  there  was  a  gross  breach  of  trust;  and  was 
not  the  danger  to  society  at  least  equal?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  put 
the  case  of  a  man  stealing  a  great-coat:  that  that  offence  should  be  punished  with 
death,  was  certainly  very  revolting;  and  he,  for  one,  would  give  his  ready  consent 
to  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  an  infliction. 
But  this  bill  went  much  further;  it  attempted  no  distinction,  but  exempted,  without 
qualification,  the  crime  of  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  however  aggravated,  from 
the  punishment  of  death.  From  his  experience  of  the  state  of  crime  in  London,  of 
the  desperate  characters  it  contained,  and  of  the  inefficiency  of  secondary  punishment, 
OS  at  present  administered,  he  certainly  must  confess,  that._he  viewed  this  alteration 
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in  the  law  with  apprehension;  and  he  thought  that  the  evil  ot'  retaining  the  capital 
punishmeot,  at  least  for  the  most  aggravated  cases  of  robbery  in  a  dwelling-house, 
was  less  than  the  probable  evil  of  encouraging  desperate  offenders  to  the  commission 
of  a  very  serious  crime,  by  the  assurance  of  complete  indemnity  so  far  as  their  lives 
were  concerned. 

Several  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


INTERFERENCE  IN  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  PORTUGAL. 
June  1,  1832. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  arising  out  of  some  questions  put  by  Sir  R.  Vyvyan 
to  Viscount  Palmerston  on  this  subject, — • 

Sir  RonERT  Peel  said,  I  wish  to  put  one  question  to  my  noble  friend,  which  I 
trust  he  will  have  no  objection  to  answer,  as  the  House  is  already  in  possession  of 
most  of  the  information  which  government  can  afford  on  the  subject.  In  the  month 
of  April,  J831,  a  demand  for  compensation  ivas  made  on  the  Portuguese  government, 
for  certain  grievances  and  losses  alleged  to  have  boen  suffered  by  British  subjects  ; 
the  correspondence  on  which  subject  is  already  before  the  House.  I  now  wish  to 
know  whether  the  government  has  made  any  fresh  demands  upon  Portugal  on  ac- 
count of  similar  losses  and  grievances,  the  dates  of  which  are  prior  to  the  month  of 
April  1831  ? 

Viscount  Palmerston  :  It  is  true,  that  a  few  months  ago  a  further  representation 
to  the  Portuguese  government  was  made  on  account  of  some  individual  claims,  some 
of  which  were  made  previously  to  April,  1831. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  I  am  aware  that  when  there  is  a  question  of  Breach  of  Privilege 
before  the  House,  it  is  vary  inconvenient  to  enter  into  discussions  on  questions;  but, 
I  must  say,  that  I  think  my  noble  friend  ought  to  take  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
to  the  House,  how  it  happens,  that  when  a  demand  was  made  on  Portugal  for  pecu- 
niary compensation — a  demand  which  apparently  contained  the  whole  of  the  British 
claims  up  to  that  date — the  government  should  choose  the  present  opportunity, 
pregnant  as  it  is  with  embarrassing  circumstances  to  the  reigning  prince  of  Portugal, 
for  making  a  fresh  demand  for  claims,  really  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  former 
demand.  Such  a  course  appears  to  me  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  neutrality 
which  my  noble  friend  professes,  unless  he  can  show  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  present  demand  is  made,  were  not  within  the  cognizance  of  the  govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  last  demand. 

Viscount  Palmerston  having  explained, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted  that  it  was  not  expressly  asserted,  that  the  whole  of  the 
British  claims  were  put  forward  in  April,  1831  ;  but,  if  he  remembered  right,  the 
communication  from  the  Bri.tish  government  to  the  Portuguese  government  contained 
some  such  expression  as  this — that  the  Portuguese  government  having  refused  to 
make  reparation  for  certain  losses  incurred  by  British  subjects,  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment had  come  to  the  determination  of  making  the  following  demand:  there- 
fore, must  say,  that  though  this  was  not  a  direct  ultimatum,  it  was  something  very 
like  an  implied  one. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 


MUNICIPAL  POLICE. 

June  4,  1832. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped  the  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  would  allow  him  to  call  his 
attention  to  a  subject  of  much  importance,  on  which,  from  the  situation  he  had  held, 
he  felt  much  interest.  A  considerable  time  back,  a  recommendation  from  the  Crown 
had  directed  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  establishment  of  municipal  police 
through  the  country,  and  the  House  had  pledged  itself  that  it  would  take  the  subject 
Into  consideration.     Since  that  time,  no  measure  relating  to  it  had  been  proposed  by 
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government.  He  wished  to  know,  therefore,  whether  government  had  any  intention 
of  bringing  forward  some  measure  of  the  kind,  or  whether,  finding  an  obstruction 
to  such  a  measure  from  local  causes,  they  had  abandoned  the  idea  altogether?  It 
was  very  desirable  to  know  whether  they  had  abandoned  the  matter,  because,  in  that 
case,  many  parts  of  the  country  would  be  disposed  to  take  such  steps  as  would 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  establish  a  police  of  their  own. 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  he  could  not  pledge  himself  to  introduca  any  measure 
on  the  subject  during  the  present  session. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  that  the  city  had  the  power  to  make  any  alterations  in 
its  police  without  the  necessity  of  any  legislative  measure.  His  question  had  no 
relation  to  the  city  of  London,  but  rather  to  those  places  in  the  country  which  would 
take  steps  for  establishing  local  police,  if  they  understood  that  no  general  measure 
on  that  subject  were  intended. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
June  4,  1832. 

The  Speaker  announced  that  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England  luid 
received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  certain  amendments. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  "  That  tiie  House  take  into  consideration  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments to  the  Reform  Bill  on  the  ne.xt  day,  and  that  the  amendments  be  printed." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

June  5,  1832. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
Lords'  amendments  to  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

The  noble  lord,  after  explaining  the  amendments,  had  great  pleasure  in  stating 
that  none  of  those  benefits  which  the  bill  was  intended  to  eiT'eet,  would  be  in  any 
degree  diminished  or  impaired  by  what  had  taken  place  since  the  bill  had  left  that 
House. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  and  Lord  Althorp  having  addressed  the  House, — 

Sir  Robert  PEEii  said,  that  the  question  before  the  House  being,  whether  they 
should  assent  to  certain  amendments  introduced  by  the  House  of  Lords  into  the 
Reform  Bill,  he,  without  hesitation,  would  declare  that  he  was  ready  to  give  his 
assent  to  them ;  nay,  more,  that  if  they  had  been  proposed  for  his  adoption  last 
night,  without  even  being  printed,  he  should  have  been  ready  to  signify  his  acqui- 
escence; for  he  was  one  of  those  who  thought,  that  it  would  be  a  mere  mockery  to 
consider  the  value  of  amendments  made  by  a  body  which  was  not  in  the  exercise  of 
its  independent  constitutional  powers.  Under  other  circumstances,  as  these  amend- 
ments extended  to  five  or  six  pages,  and  as  they  related  to  the  most  important  act 
that  had  been  passed  during  the  last  century,  he  might  have  been  inclined  to  ask 
for  some  days  to  consider  them ;  yet,  when  he  called  to  mind  that  they  were  amend- 
ments made  by  the  House  of  Lords  under  menace  and  compulsion,  he  cared  not  on 
what  day,  or  how  soon,  he  should  be  invited  to  agree  to  them.  They  were  mere 
amendments  of  detail  permitted  by  the  ministers,  and  not  amendments  reflecting 
the  real  opinions  and  independent  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  noble  lord 
had  gravely  congratulated  the  House  upon  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  essential 
principles  of  the  bill  had  not  been  altered  by  those  amendments,  and  surely  he 
might  have  spared  this  taunt  upon  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  Who  ever 
dreamed  tliat  thoso  amendments  had  been  introduced  by  a  House  of  Lords  in  full 
possession  of  its  legislative  and  deliberative  powers  ?  Was  it  not  notorious  that 
threats  were  held  out  to  them — was  it  not  notorious  that  they  were  menaced  by  a 
new  creation  of  Peers,  tmless  they  passed  this  measure  without  any  alteration  of  its 
essential  principles  ?  The  noble  lord  had  acknowledged  that  a  creation  of  Peers 
had  been  intended  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  whole  bill,  and  he  had  justified 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  if  it  had  been  found  necessary,  by  a  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country.  But  did  not  the  noble  lord's  admission  prove,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  had  passed  the  Reform  Bill  under  circumstances,  and  in  a  state 
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nothing  short  of  compulsion  ?  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if 
he  had  been  a  Peer,  he  would  have  persisted  in  opposing  the  bill,  perfectly  unin- 
fluenced by  the  consideration  whether  such  a  course  of  proceeding  might  possibly 
lead  to  the  creation  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  Peers.  He  would  rather  have  forced  ttie 
government  into  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  than  have  refrained  from 
giving  his  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  however,  that 
after  what  had  taken  place, — that  after  the  failure  of  his  Majesty  to  form  an  admi- 
nistration, and  after  the  situation  in  which  his  Majesty  and  the  country  were  placed — 
he  was  ready  to  admit,  he  repeated,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  considered 
the  case  as  altered,  and  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  slightest  reflection  could  be 
cast  upon  men  who,  in  such  a  position  of  aff"airs,  and  swayed  by  the  most  honour- 
able motives,  had  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  functions,  in  order 
to  rescue  the  king  from  a  dilemma  in  which  no  sovereign  in  this  country  had  ever 
before  been  placed.  The  noble  lord  had  referred  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  passing  of  this  act  was  about  to  take  place,  and  he  had  stated  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  the  country.  Now,  admitting  for  a  moment 
the  noble  lord's  proposition — allowing  that  the  country  had  been  wrought  up  into 
such  a  state  of  excitement  that  no  safe  alternative  was  left  them  but  to  pass  this  bill — 
still  he  would  say,  that  the  government  were  themselves  to  blame  for  the  necessity 
which  thus  left  no  choice,  no  discretion  to  the  legislature.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
conduct  of  his  Majesty's  government  since  this  bill  had  been  introduced,  their  studious 
efforts  to  fan,  rather  than  to  assuage,  the  flame  of  excitement  which  the  mere  produc- 
tion of  such  a  measure  was  certain  to  create,  had  involved  them  in  their  present  dif- 
ficulty. He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  make  the  government 
responsible  for  the  imprudent  acts  of  any  individual.  The  noble  lord  had  admitted, 
that  he  was  personally  acqua'nted  with  one  that  had  been  named  in  this  debate  (Colo- 
nel Jones),  but  claimed  a  right  to  be  exempted  from  any  responsibility  on  account  of 
his  acts  or  sentiments.  He  could  not  deny  such  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord ; 
but  this  he  would  tell  him,  that  the  acts  performed,  and  the  sentiments  avowed  by 
the  members  of  the  government  themselves,  were  calculatetl  to  add  to  the  excitement 
which  prevailed ;  and  for  these,  and  not  for  the  violence  of  others,  did  he  hold  the 
government  responsible.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp)  must  recollect  the  declara- 
tion which  he  himself  made  at  a  period  when  this  countrj'  was  agitated  from  one  end 
to  the  other — the  noble  lord  must  recollect,  that  at  such  a  period,  he,  being  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  took  upon  himself  to  justify  the  exhibition  of  the  tri-colored 
flag,  even  under  the  eyes  of  the  Sovereign  [hear,  hear].  Some  hon.  gentlemen 
behind  the  noble  lord  might  cheer  that  sentiment,  and  consider  the  expression  of  it 
creditable  to  the  noble  lord  ;  but  he  would  assert,  that  a  sentiment  of  the  kind  should 
never  have  been  uttered  by  a  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown,  who  was  anxious 
to  soothe  the  violence  of  an  inflamed  populace.  He  believed  that  it  was  afterwards 
admitted  by  some  of  the  noble  lord's  friends  that  it  was  a  hasty  declaration ;  but 
he  did  not  think  that  the  noble  lord  was  less  responsible  for  the  utterance  of  it. 
Declarations  equally  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  had  been  made  by  the  noble 
lord,  the  member  for  Devonshire.  [Lord  John  Russell  here  observed  that  he 
had  not  advised  the  refusal  to  pay  taxes.]  The  noble  lord  entirely  mistook  him. 
He  never  meant  to  impute  to  the  noble  lord  a  participation  in  the  abominable 
doctrine,  that  a  subject  of  the  king,  upon  his  own  sense  of  existing  grievances  or 
imaginary  wrongs,  was  justified  in  refusing  the  payment  of  taxes.  What  he  meant 
to  refer  to  was,  a  letter  of  the  noble  lord's  which  had  been  published,  in  which  the 
opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Reform  Bill  Mas  characterised  as  the 
"  whisper  of  a  faction."  When  expressions  such  as  these,  with  reference  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  fell  from  persons  filling  the  situations  of  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
what  other  purpose  could  they  serve  but  to  add  to  the  excitement  that  already 
existed,  and  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  independent  councils  of  that  branch 
of  the  legislature?  It  certainly  was  not  just  to  make  individuals  of  a  party  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  violent  declarations  of  the  journals  which  espoused  their 
principles  or  advocated  their  views ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  found  one 
newspaper  in  the  constant  habit  of  publishing  niattt.Ts  that  could  only  come  from 
persons  in  official  situations,  and  afterwards  promulgating  sentiments  of  the  most 
revolting  nature,  calculated  to  excite  a  desperate  mob  to  the  assassination  of  those 
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who  were  opposed  to  them  in  political  opinions — the  public  could  not  easily  dis- 
criminate—they  saw  the  prompters  to  violence  on  one  day,  made  the  chosen  organs 
of  the  government  on  the  next — and  inferred  that  while  such  a  connection  ex- 
isted, the  government  did  not  heartily  and  etiectually  condemn  the  atrocious 
language  to  which  be  referred.  The  acts  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  the  declara-- 
tions  which  they  had  made,  and  the  conduct  which  they  had  so  unwisely,  and,  for 
the  country,  so  unfortunately,  pursued — these  were  the  things  which  had  brought 
us  to  the  present  pass,  and  for  which  his  Majesty's  government  were  held  justly 
responsible.  He  viewed  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  apprehension  the  passing  this 
bill.  He  might  admit,  that  there  was  no  other  alternative  now  left  to  them  but  to 
pass  it — he  might  admit  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  no  other  means  of  escaping 
from  the  annihilation  of  their  independence,  but  to  withdraw  their  opposition  from 
the  bill ;  but  they  might  depend  upon  it,  that  the  passing  of  this  measure,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  pass,  would  form  a  fatal  precedent,  one  to  which  his 
Majesty's  government  might  again  and  again  recur  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
assent  to  other  measures,  which,  in  obedience  to  the  popular  clamour,  they  might 
bring  forward.  Whenever  the  government  came  to  deal  with  the  corn-laws,  or 
other  questions  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings  and  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
people,  the  precedent  furnished  by  the  present  occasion  would  be  appealed  to ;  and 
if  they  should  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  excitement,  the 
necessity  of  restoring  tranquillity  would  be  made  a  plea  for  menacing,  and,  if 
necessary,  for  destroying  the  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  could  not 
avoid  again  referring  to  the  sentiments  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Milton) 
was  understood  to  have  avowed  on  a  recent  occasion.  That  noble  lord,  it  was  said, 
had  stated,  that  if  his  Majesty  formed  any  other  government  than  the  present, 
or  if  he  refused  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  Reform  Bill,  he  (Lord  Milton)  would 
refuse  to  pay  the  taxes.  How  could  they  expect  obedience  to  the  laws  if  such 
were  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  persons  in  high  stations  ?  Would  the  p  'orer 
classes  of  society  quietly  submit  to  the  payment  of  their  taxes,  if  the  noble  lord, 
who  was  blessed  with  an  affluence  which  they  did  not  possess,  should  refuse  to  pay 
those  to  which  he  was  subject  ?  L'pon  what  grounds,  or  by  what  right,  would  he 
enforce  the  payment  of  tithes,  or  rates,  or  rent,  if  his  was  the  true  doctrine — that 
men  on  their  own  view  of  public  grievances  were  justified  in  resisting  the  authority 
of  law  ?  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  knew  not  how  any  regular  government  could  be 
maintained,  if  persons  filling  the  situation  in  society  of  the  noble  lord — the  sup- 
porters and  the  friends  of  the  government — should  set  an  example,  which  evidently 
tended  to  a  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society,  and  to  the  destruction  of  all  law 
and  all  social  order.  How,  he  repeated,  could  government  exist,  if  each  individual, 
following  the  example  of  the  noble  lord,  was  to  constitute  his  own  feelings  and 
passions,  and  not  the  law,  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  and  make  himself  the  sole 
judge  of  the  policy  and  duty  of  obedience  to  his  sovereign  ?  He  had  already  said, 
that  he  looked  with  apprehension  to  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  the 
passing  of  this  measure.  At  the  same  time,  no  man  in  the  country  would  more 
desire  to  see  the  failure  of  his  own  predictions,  and  no  man  would  do  more  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  their  accomplishment.  They  were  now  upon  the  eve  of  that  which 
the  noble  lord  (lord  Althorp)  and  his  right  hon.  colleague  (Mr.  Stanley)  had 
acknowledged  to  be  a  perilous  experiment.  That  was  the  expression  used  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and,  in  his  opinion,  most  correctly  used.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  it  the  duty  of  all  persons,  and  more  especially  of  those 
connected  with  the  executive  government,  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the 
admittetl  peril  of  the  experiment;  and,  as  much  would  depend  upon  the  issue  of  the 
first  general  election,  he  did  hope  that  a  dissolution  would  not  take  place  without 
the  passing  of  those  precautionary  measures  by  which  even  the  authors  of  the 
Reform  Bill  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  accompanied.  He  was  aware  that  there 
was  a  clause  in  the  bi.ll,  giving  the  government  the  power  of  dissolving  the  par- 
liament without  waiting  for  the  passing  of  the  boundary  bills,  or  the  completion  of 
the  registry.  He  apprehended,  however,  that  that  clause  was  assented  to  by  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  express  assurance  of  bis  Majesty's  government,  that 
it  was  meant  to  meet,  not  a  practical,  but  a  theoretical  difficulty ;  not  a  probable, 
but  a  barely  possible  occurrence.     The  clause  had  been  proposed  and  passed  for 
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the  single  purpose  of  guarding  against  an  embarrassment  which  might  arise  in  the 
event  of  a  demise  of  the  Cro'^n  before  the  assembly  of  the  new  parliament.  He  did 
not  believe,  therefore,  that  the  King's  government  contemplated  a  measure,  than 
■which,  he  would  say,  a  greater  fraud  could  not  be  committed  on  the  parliament, 
namely,  a  dissolution,  under  the  present  circunastances,  without  the  passing  of  the 
boundary  bill  and  the  completion  of  the  registry.  It  was  only  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  boundary  bills  would  be  passed  pre\'ious  to  a  dissolution,  that  the 
clause  he  had  referred  to  had  been  inserted  ;a  the  bill.  If  a  dissolution  were  now 
resorted  to,  and  if  the  persons  possessed  of  the  new  right  of  voting  should  be  allowed 
to  exercise  it  without  the  check  of  registration,  the  greatest  calamity  would  be 
inflicted  on  the  country;  for  he  would  again  repeat,  that  the  character  of  our  future 
measures  would  mainly  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  first  general  election.  He 
was  sure  that  on  that  side  of  the  House  no  uunecessary  delay  or  obstruction  would 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  passing  of  the  boundary  bills.  Let  the  noble  lord 
opposite  take  what  course  he  should  think  most  expedient  to  facilitate  their  passing, 
and  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  promise  him  that  no  vexatious  impediment  should 
be  offered.  As  the  present  was  a  self-condemned  parliameut,  it  was  not  likely  that 
it  would  ever  again  meet  for  the  transaction  of  public  business  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
preparatory  measures  were  completed,  a  dissolution  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  At  the  same  time  he  hoped  there  would  be  an  interval  in  which  the  present 
excited  feeling  might  give  place  to  more  sober  views.  He  heard  with  regret  the 
declaration  last  night  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  who,  though  he 
formerly  told  them  that  this  was  to  be  a  final  measure,  then  said  that  he  did  not 
care  whether  the  amount  of  qualification  were  fixed  at  £10  or  £5,  as  he  was  sure, 
after  the  passing  of  this  measure,  to  be  able  to  insist  on  the  latter  as  the  limit. 
Taking  that  declaration  as  an  index  of  present  temper,  he  thought  that  time 
should  be  afforded  for  abating  the  passions  and  cooling  the  excitement  of  the 
people.  What  man,  he  would  ask,  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  country, 
could  advocate  the  existence  of  these  political  associations,  whose  avowed  object  was, 
to  control  the  right  of  voting?  He  understood  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  interfere  with  these  political  unions  ;  but  they  expressed 
their  confident  hope  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  would  ensure  their  suppres- 
sion. But  if  the  political  unions  made  their  sittings  permanent,  if  they  obtained 
the  control  over  the  right  of  voting  conferred  by  the  bill — whatever  hon.  gentlemen 
might  think  of  the  form  of  government  under  which  we  had  been  living  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  in  his  opinion  there  had  been  no  grievance  heretofore  sustained  half  so 
intolerable  as  the  domination  which  was  to  come.  He  hoped  that  his  Majesty's 
government  were  justified  in  the  confidence  which  they  placed  in  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  of  England;  but,  if  they  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  he  hoped 
they  would  then  have  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  legislature,  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  constitutional  power  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  would 
rescue  them  from  the  wretched  and  degraded  tyranny  under  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  compelled  to  live.  By  the  King's  Speech,  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  the  ministers  were  in  some  measure  pledged  to  this.  In  his  speech  his  Ma- 
jesty says, — "  Sincerely  attached  to  our  free  constitution,  I  can  never  sanction  any 
interference  with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  those  rights  which  secure  to  my  people 
the  privileges  of  discussing  and  making  known  their  grievances;  but,  in  respecting 
these  rights,  it  is  also  my  duty  to  prevent  combinations,  under  whatever  pretext, 
which,  in  their  form  and  character,  are  incompatible  with  all  regular  government, 
and  are  equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  law;  and  I  know 
that  I  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  to  my  faithful  subjects,  to  second  my  determined 
resolution  to  repress  all  illegal  proceedings  by  which  tlie  peace  and  security  of  my 
dominions  may  be  endangered."  They  were  then  about  to  give  their  final  assent  to 
that  bill,  the  desire  for  which  was  said  to  be  the  chief  cause  and  justification  of  Poli- 
tical Unions.  With  the  cause,  then,  the  effect  ought  also  to  cease.  If  it  did  not,  it 
would  become  the  duty  of  this  House  to  consider,  before  the  separation  of  parlia- 
ment, the  propriety  of  redeeming  the  pledges  placed  in  the  mouth  of  his  Majesty, 
and  of  putting  an  end  to  proceedings,  the  continuance  of  which  was  declared  from 
the  throne  to  be  inconsistent  with  all  good  government,  and  opposed  alike  to  the 
provisions  and  spirit  of  the  law.  and  to  the  liberty  of  the  people.  - 

84- Vol  II. 
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In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Stanley,— 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  explanation,  denied  that  he  required  a  creation  of  Peers  before 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  What  he  hud  said  was,  that  the  menace  was  worse 
than  a  creation.  In  answer  to  the  allegation  that  the  late  government  had  opposed 
every  species  of  reform  in  the  Church,  he  begged  to  remind  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  the  late  government  had  issued  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Churcli,  with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  unions,  and  had  effected  the  Tithe  Com- 
position Act.  He  might,  on  some  future  occasion,  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
how  far  the  present  government  had  acted  on  the  recommendation  of  that  commis- 
sion. Reform  was  too  wide  a  question  for  him  to  enter  upon  in  an  explanation;  but 
he  must  remark,  that  it  was  natural  that  the  excitement  of  the  people  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  government,  for  he  well  remembered  that  when  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  J.  Russell)  gave  his  support  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Canning,  who 
was  opposed  determinedly  to  reform,  that  the  noble  lord's  justification  of  his  own 
conduct  was  this,  that  the  people  of  P>.igland  had  become  careless  about  reform,  and 
that  on  account  of  their  indifference  he  should  never  come  forward  with  any  mea- 
sure of  reform  again. 

After  some  discussion,  the  amendments  to  the  bill,  as  proposed  by  the  Lords,  were 
agreed  to. 


CLAIMS  OF  THE  PRINCES  OF  INDIA.. 

June  14,  1832. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  moved  for  copies  of  all  correspondence,  since  May_1831,  be- 
tween the  Commissioners  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  India,  and  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  respecting  the  pecuniary  claims  of  British  subjects,  or 
native  Indian  ])rinces,  o'r  other  natives  of  British  India,  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

SiE  RoEEKT  Peel  was  convinced  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  most  unfit 
tribunal  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  this  kind;  and  he  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  charter  of  tlie  Company  would  not  be  renewed  without  their  consenting  to 
the  appointment  of  some  body,  whether  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  a  Special 
Committee,  who  would  relieve  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  odium  of  resisting 
the  just  applications  of  individuals,  through  a  sense  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  pre- 
cedent, or  from  a  conviction  of  their  own  incompetency.  The  House  had  followed 
this  course  with  respect  to  elections,  and  he  did  not  know  why  they  should  not  also 
adopt  it  with  respect  to  the  claims  of  individuals,  which  were  always  considered  with 
favour  when  made  against  powerful  bodies  or  companies.  He  must  strongly  object 
to  the  appointment  of  committees  to  investigate  such  claims,  when  made  by  indivi- 
duals against  the  East  India  Company,  because  that  was  calculated  to  shake  the 
authority  of  that  Company  in  India.  He  did  not  know  the  intentions  of  govern- 
ment on  this  subject.  [Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  question  was  under  consider- 
ation.] He  was  glad  to  hear  this  from  the  noble  lord,  as  he  thought  the  charter 
should  not  be  renewed  without  such  an  assurance.  As  he  understood  that  there  was 
no  objection  to  produce  the  correspondence,  but  that  it  was  not  yet  complete,  he 
would  recommend  his  hon.  friend  not  to  press  his  motion. 

The  motion  was  withdrav/n. 


PARTY  PROCESSIONS  (IRELAND). 

June  14,  1832. 

Mr.  Stanley  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
restrain,  in  certain  cases,  pacty  processions  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  gentleman,  in  a 
brief  speech,  pointed  out  the  evils  attending  these  processions,  and  trusted  there 
would  be  no  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Several  members  having  addressed  the  House, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  a  similar  situation  as  other  honourable  members  with 
regard  to  this  bill;  for,  from  the  explanation  given  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he 
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was  at  a  loss  even  to  guess  at  the  exact  nature  of  the  processions  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  wished  to  put  down,  and,  therefore,  h&  should  like  to  see  the  bill 
before  he  pledged  himself  to  its  support.  He  certainly  thought  that  there  would 
be  no  compromise  of  opinion  in  allowing  the  measure  to  be  introduced;  and  he 
would  therefore  suggest,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  divide  the  House.  The 
measure,  he  thought,  was  desirable,  for  he  was  opposed  to  party  processions,  as  they 
were  only  calculated  to  lead  to  disturbances.  He  was  aware  of  the  injurious  effects 
produced  by  those  processions  on  the  minds  of  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  in 
Ireland;  and  he  certainly  thought  that  it  was  peculiarly  the  interest  of  the  Pro- 
testants to  avoid  processions  calculated  to  irritate  the  great  body  of  their  country- 
men. To  celebrate  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  birth-day  of  King-  William, 
would  have  little  effect  in  this  country;  but  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  comme- 
morated in  Ireland  with  the  view  of  celebrating  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
There  could  be  no  other  object  in  view :  he,  therefore,  most  anxiously  wished  that 
this  source  of  irritation  should  be  put  an  end  to.  It  was,  however,  more  desirable 
that  party  processions  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  by  the  exercise  of  such  influence  as 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Sligo,  had  exerted,  than  by  legislative  enactments; 
but  if  the  latter  should  be  found  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an 
object,  he  should  not  be  prepared  to  oppose  a  measure  for  that  purpose.  He  had 
always  felt  that  it  was  a  most  dangerous  subject  to  legislate  on ;  and  he  did  not  see 
how  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  to  steer  clear  of  all  the  evils  with  which  he  was 
surrounded;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  used.  They  should  strive 
to  get  rid  of  the  animus;  for,  as  long  as  that  remained,  it  would  be  impossible  to  put 
a  stop  to  acts  which  would  excite  irritation.  It  was  very  easy  to  say,  that  no  party 
processions  should  take  place  on  the  12th  of  July;  but  it  was  so  easy  to  have  the  cele- 
brations on  other  days,  that  little  or  nothing  would  be  gained  by  preventing  them  be- 
ing held  on  the  17th  of  March,  or  the  12th  of  July.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  how- 
ever, had  other  difficulties  to  deal  with ;  he  had  to  define  what  party  processions 
were;  we  can  tell  well  enough,  in  common  parlance,  what  is  the  meaning  of  those 
words,  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  point  out  the  meaning  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  too,  wished  to  interdict  the  party  proces- 
sions of  the  Protestants,  how  could  he  avoid  putting  a  stop  to  those  demonstrations 
of  physical  force ;  the  object  of  which  was  not,  perhaps,  to  oppose  by  force,  but  to 
intimidate  and  to  prevent  the  administration  of  the  law  of  the  land?  Tlie  state  of 
Ireland  was  such  as  to  call  for  legislative  interference.  When  bodies  of  men  to  the 
number  of  20,000  or  30,000,  headed  by  priests,  were  moving  about  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  collection  of  tithes,  an  illegal  object,  it  was  right  to 
interdict  them  by  law,  as  well  as  these  processions.  In  either  case  the  object  of  the 
law  would  be,  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  public  peace.  If  it  were  desirable  to 
put  down  the  Protestant  processions,  he  did  not  see  on  what  ground  these  demon- 
strations of  physical  force  could  be  defended,  which  were  brought  forward  to  pre- 
vent the  administration  of  the  law,  and  which  placed  in  danger  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  king.  He  certainly  could  not  imagine  how  the 
rights  or  the  liberties  of  the  subject  could  be  violated  by  putting  a  stop  to  these 
assemblies.  He  did  not  see  how  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  interdict  party 
processions,  unless  he  also  put  a  stop  to  these  large  congregations  of  persons  which 
tended  to  breaches  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  violation  of  the  law.  He  was  friendly 
to  the  object  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  so  far  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
show  that  the  exercise  of  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  these  processions. 
If  influence  would  not  prevail,  he  would  not  oppose  a  legislative  interference,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  it  would  be  effectual ;  but  it  would  not  be  effectual,  unless  a  stop 
were  put  to  the  assemblies  he  had  alluded  to. 

After  a  short  discussion,  leave  was  given,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 
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Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into 
committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland. 
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On  the  question  that  schedule  D  stand  part  of  the  bill, — 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  moved  that  Greenock  be  omitted  from  schedule  D  ;  and,  if 
that  motion  were  agreed  to,  would  afterwards  move  that  it  be  combined  with  Port- 
Glasgow,  and  placed  in  schedule  E. 

HiR  Robert  Pbel  thought,  that  no  place,  according  to  the  proceedings  under  the 
Reform  Bill,  had  abetter  title  to  be  united  to  another  than  Port-Glasgow  had  to 
Greenock.  The  objections  to  their  union  were  most  inconsistent.  It  was  said  that 
Port-Glasgow  had  a  constituency  of  178,  or,  at  most,  211  voters,  and  was,  there- 
fore, not  worthy  of  being  represented;  and  it  was  also  said,  that  Port-Glasgow 
»ought  not  to  be  joined  with  Greenock,  because  it  would  swamp  that  place,  which 
had  a  constituency  of  1,000;  and,  lastly,  that  Greenock  had  of  itself  a  sufficient 
constituency  to  entitle  it  to  separate  representation.  But  was  this  to  be  an  argu- 
ment with  them  who  had  added  Toxteth-park  to  Liverpool  ?— who,  when  they  found 
constituencies  of  10,000  or  12,000,  added  to  them  others  of  2,000  or  *3,000  ? 
With  respect  to  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  which  was  spoken  of  as  existing  between 
these  places,  that  was  the  very  reason  why  they  should  be  united,  for  it  would 
reconcile  their  differences.  He  could  not  conceive  that  two  towns  in  the  same 
county,  at  the  farthest  two  or  three  miles  f'-om  each  other,  could  have  feelings  so 
irreconcilable  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  join  them  in  one  constituency ;  yet  one 
would  think,  to  hear  hon.  gentlemen  talk  of  their  conflicting  interests,  that  they 
were  composed  of  Mictions,  as  hostile  as  any  which  existed  during  the  civil  wars,  or 
as  ever  France  and  England  had  been.  But,  admitting  the  fact,  although  he  should 
still  say  it  was  impossible  to  legislate  upon  the  assumption  of  such  jealousies,  what 
harm  could  Port-Glasgow  do  to  Greenock,  when  it  would  form  barely  a  fourth  part 
of  the  constituency  common  to  the  two  ?  If  Port-Glasgow  were  identified  in  in- 
terest with  Glasgow,  perhaps  it  might  be  joined  with  that  latter  town,  although 
Glasgow  was  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Port-Glasgow.  There  were  three  towns, 
two  of  them  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other,  and  the  other  twenty-five  miles 
off';  but  the  House  was  to  assume  that  there  was  such  an  hostility  between  the  two 
first  that  they  should  not  be  joined  together,  but  that  one  of  them  should  be  joined 
to  the  town  which  was  twenty-five  miles  off.  If  the  House  were  to  abide  by  the 
principles  on  which  Toxteth-park  was  united  to  Liverpool,  and  Folkestone  joinei? 
to  Hythe,  on  what  principle  could  it  be  refused  to  join  Port-Glasgow  to  Greenock  ? 
He  had  heard  it  contended  that  Greenock  had  flourishing  manufactures ;  but  such 
was  not  the  statement  of  the  commissioners.  What  they  said  was  this, — "Greenock 
cannot,  at  present,  be  considered  a  manufacturing  town  ;  but  it  is  likely  to  become 
so,  as  great  water  power  has  been  provided  for  driving  machinery."  Why  not, 
then,  include  in  the  constituent  body,  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  manufacturing 
place,  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  ?  In  spite  of  any  little  jealousies  which 
might,  perhaps,  occasionally  have  arisen,  two  towns  could  not  exist  side  by  side  in 
this  manner,  and  have  a  separate  interest.  If  the  value  of  property  were  increased 
in  Greenock,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  prosperity  in 
Port-Glasgow.  But  if  there  should  be  any  paltry,  narrow  jealousies,  arising  from 
a  desire  in  each  to  obtain  exclusive  commercial  privileges,  the  House  ought  to  show 
itself  above  them ;  and,  above  all,  endeavour  to  reconcile  such  unjust  pretensions  by 
uniting  the  two  towns  in  the  pursuit  of  one  common  right. 

In  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  should  have  supposed,  till  he  heard  the  learned  lord's  remark, 
that  the  principles  of  the  English  Reform  Bill  ought  to  have  been  carried,  as  they 
were  so  excellent,  across  the  Tweed.  He  had,  in  the  discussion  on  the  English  Bill, 
admitted  the  force  of  the  argument,  that  they  ought  not  to  encourage  separate 
interests  by  altogether  separating  the  inhabitants  of  towns  from  counties  ;  yet  now 
it  was  proposed  to  encourage  separate  interests.  The  noble  lord  seemed  to  think 
that  no  other  town  as  large  as  Greenock  had  been  denied  a  separate  member ; 
but  had  not  the  ministers  added  Musselburgh,  which  was  six  miles  distant,  to 
Leith,  the  electoral  houses  of  which  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  Greenock  ? 
He  could  not  believe  that  two  neighbouring  and  prosperous  places  could  entertain 
that  irreconcilable  hostility  which  was  said  to  exist  between  Port-Glasgow  and 
Greenock.  Even  if  that  were  the  case,  he  could  not  understand  why  they  should  be 
separated  under  a  representative  system  which  united  Tothill  Fields  and  Grosvenor 
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Square  in  the  same  district.  But  if  the  hostility  was  so  great,  he  should  say  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  not  to  pei-petuate  it  by  drawing  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
between  them. 

Lord  John  Russell  would  repeat  that  it  was  fair  to  do  that  for  Greenock  which 
had  been  done  for  Perth. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  amendment ; — Ayes,  47  ;  Noes,  73 — majority,  2G. 
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June  18,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  having  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland, — 

Mr.  O'Connell  presented  two  petitions  against  the  bill,  and  praying  for  a  more 
extensive  and  just  measure  for  Ireland. 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  certainly,  in  common  with  the  hen.  member  for 
Ilchester  (Mr.  Petre),  understood  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry  to  assert,  the  other 
evening,  lliat,  at  the  time  the  Irish  Catholics  obtained  emancipation,  the  English 
Catholics  would  have  been  content  to  be  allowed  to  act  as  Justices  of  the  Peace.  He 
thought  that  the  hon.  member  for  Ilchester  was  perfectly  justified  in  rising  in  his 
place  on  this  occasion;  and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  others,  appealing  to  the  late  Secre- 
tary to  the  Catholics  of  England  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  think  that  his  doing  so  at 
all  called  for  the  taunts  and  sarcasms  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself,  on  the  night  referred 
to,  make  a  most  extraordinary  declaration.  He  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, after  the  division  on  that  night,  referring  to  the  vote  given  by  the  English 
Catholic  members  on  that  occasion,  declare  that  they  ought  to  be  disfranchised  of 
their  rights,  and  that  the  penal  code  should  be  again  applied  to  them.  The  English 
Caiholic  members  expressed  their  opinions  independently  upon  a  certain  subject, 
and  for  so  doing  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  re-subject  them  to  the  penal 
code!  Was  the  hon.  member  aware  that  such  doctrine  would  justify  altogether 
the  past  existence  of  the  penal  code,  for  that  code  was  enacted  solely  against  opinions? 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  talked  of  the  ragged  and  shirtless  40s.  freeholders, 
and  yet  such  were  the  persons  to  whom  he  wished  the  franchise  to  be  extended. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  considered  the  right  hon.  member  for  Tamworth 
possessed  of  singular  advantages  with  regard  to  this  subject,  as,  from  having  been 
on  both  sides,  he  was  enabled  to  speak  with  great  facility  on  one  side  or  the 
other, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  not  then  go  into  the  question,  whether  or  not  he  had 
veered  about  in  politics  for  profit  or  for  place ;  but  he  would  put  it  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  House,  whether  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  defended  himself, 
or  had  not  rather  attempted  to  divert  tlie  attention  of  the  House  from  himself  by 
making  an  attack  on  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel).  He  agreed  with  the  learned  gentleman, 
that  there  were  politicians  utterly  destitute  of  principle,  and  he  would  add,  that 
there  were  politicians  who  scrupled  not  to  keep  a  whole  country  in  agitation,  and  to 
prevent  the  return  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity,  in  order  to  promote  their  own 
private  and  selfish  ends.  He  would  ask  the  House,  if  there  was  common  justice  or 
common  sense  in  the  position,  that  members  of  parliament,  and  those  members 
Catholic,  should,  on  account  of  their  having  given  an  independent  vote,  be  deprived 
of  their  rights,  and  have  a  code  of  disabilities  re-enacted  specially  for  them  ?  Such 
were  the  intolerant  principles  on  which  the  learned  gentleman  would  act,  if  he  had 
the  power.  He  had  seen  in  other  countries  men  professing  principles  of  extreme 
liberality,  like  the  learned  member,  who,  when  they  got  the  possession  of  power,  dis- 
played a  tyranny  which  had  never  been  exhibited 'by  the  gi-'eatest  despots  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  He  did  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  hon.  member,  and  his 
readiness  to  put  his  wishes  in  execution,  if  enabled  to  do  so.  When  the  hon.  mem- 
ber talked  about  the  40s.  freeholders,  did  he  forget  that  he  himself  only  proposed 
by  his  motion  to  restore  the  franchise  to  the  40s.  freeholders  in  fee,  who  formed  a 
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vcrv  small  proportion  of  that  body  of  40s.  freeholders  to  whose  efforts  the  hon, 
member  attributed  the  restoration  of  his  civil  rights  ?  If,  therefore,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  llchcster  could  be  accused  of  ingratitude  in  reference  to  the  40s.  freeholders, 
with  how  much  more  justice  did  the  charge  of  ingratitude  lie  against  the  learned 
gentleman,  who  had  excluded  the  great  body  of  the  40s.  freeholders  from  the  benefit 
of  his  own  motion  ! 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  the  question  being  put,  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair, — 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to  propose  another  instruction  to  the  committee.  The  hon. 
gentleman,  in  the  course  of  a  long  speech,  complained  bitterly  of  the  contempt  in 
which  the  affairs  of  Ireland  seemed  to  be  held  in  this  country, — of  the  conduct  of  men 
oalli ug  themselves  reformers,  marching  arm-in-arm  with  their  late  opponents,  to 
vote  against  those  men,  who,  through  evil  report  and  through  good  report,  had  sus- 
tained them,  and  when,  without  their  assistance,  they  must  have  been  vanquished. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  concluded,  by  moving  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  every  person  seised  of  a  fi-eehold  estate, 
and  occupying  the  same,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £5  at  the  least,  over  and  above 
all  charges,  except  only  public  taxes. 

Mr.  Stanley,  after  analysing  the.  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and 
exposing  many  of  its  fallacies,  expressed  his  determination  firmly  to  oppose  the 
motion. 

Rising  after  Mr.  Hume, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  hOn,  member  who  had  spoken  last  had  referred  to 
the  surprise  which  he  had  expressed  at  the  doctrines  the  hon.  member  had  uttered 
in  that  House  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech;  but  he  begged  most  strongly  to  assure 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  that  he  had  expressed  no  surprise  whatever  at  his 
doctrines,  for  they  were  precisely  the  doctrines  which  he  had  expected  to  hear  from 
sucb  a  quarter.  He  never  had  expressed  his  surprise,  but  he  had  expressed  his  indig- 
nation, his  strongest  indignation,  at  the  intolerant  and  tyrannical  doctrines  which 
the  hon.  member  had  advocated.  What!  was  a  public  character  at  liberty  to  con- 
vey to  the  people  out  of  doors,  sentiments  entirely  different  from  those  which  he 
maintained  in  that  House  ?  Did  the  hon.  member  mean  that  he,  or  any  man,  was 
entitled  to  use  terms  in  addressing  his  constituents,  and  maintain  principles  with 
reference  to  the  public  transactions  and  government  of  the  country,  which  were 
exempt  from  observation  within  the  walls  of  parliament  ?  He  protested  against  any 
such  doctrine.  There  was  no  principle,  there  were  no  opinions,  relating  to  publio 
affairs,  which  any  public  man  could  publicly  maintain,  that  were  not  liable  to  be 
questioned  in  that  House.  He  would  merely  cite  the  case  of  Mr.  Burke,  with 
reference  to  his  publications  upon  the  French  revolution.  He  would  ask,  if  a  mem- 
ber who  differed  from  Mr.  Burke  would  have  been  irregular,  or  unjustifiable,  in 
calling  in  question  the  written  and  published  opinions  on  public  affairs  of  a  man  so 
prominent  as  Mr.  Burke?  If  that  were  not  to  be  done,  according  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  he  would  beg  him  to  lay  down  at  once  his  new  forms  for  regulat- 
ing the  proceedings  of  parliament.  The  hon.  member's  notion  was,  that  he  might 
come  down  to  the  House  with  oily  professions  of  peace  and  moderation,  whilst  he 
was  aeritating  the  multitude  out  of  doors  with  inflammatory  statements  and  evil 
counsels,  for  which  he  must  not  be  questioned  in  parliament.  He  protested  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  such  an  assumption  of  impunity.  He  would  tell  the  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  that  if  he  maintained  at  Brentford  doctrines  by  which  the  peace 
or  interests  of  the  country  were  injured,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  insist  on  the 
right  to  notice  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What  was  the  language  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  used  to  that  House?  "  You  have  passed  the  English  Reform  Bill, 
you  have  consented  to  the  principles  of  the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  but  there  is  a  trifling 
question  about  a  particular  franchise  on  which  you  refuse  to  give  way."  This  was 
the  language  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex;  and  then  he  had  the  audacity,  the 
unparalleled  audacity,  to  tell  the  House,  that  if  it  did  not  give  way  upon  this 
trifling  point,  he  would  control  its  deliberations  by  physical  force.  He  would  tell 
the  hon.  member,  that  he  for  one  never  would  submit  to  this  menace  of  physical 
f.iree.  As  long  as  he  could,  he  would  use  every  effort  to  resist  its  influence,  feeble 
and  ineffectual  as  those  efforts  might  be.     What !  was  physical  force  to  be  used 
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against  the  House  of  Commons  to  compel  it  to  pass  a  £5  franchise  clause?  Why- 
should  not  the  holders  of  a  £2  franchise  equally  appeal  to  physical  force;  and  when 
they  had  succeeded,  why  should  not  the  more  powerful  party,  who  had  no  franchise 
at  all,  wield  the  successful  instrument  of  phj-sical  force?  The  hon.  member  had 
said,  that  the  learned  member  for  Kerry  had  used  physical  force  in  carrying  the 
Catholic  question.  The  hon.  member  was  a  most  clumsy  advocate  of  tlie  cause 
which  he,  wished  to  defend;  for  the  member  for  Kerry's  chief  boast  was,  that  with- 
out the  exercise  of  physical  force,  the  Irish  extorted  from  a  reluctant  government 
the  emancipation  bill,  and  that  equally  by  legal  means  had  the  people  of  England 
carried  the  moasare  of  reform.  But  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  asserted 
that  the  present  ministers  had  carried  the  Reform  Bill  by  physical  force  and  n^o- 
lence.  He  was  astonished  that  the  hon.  member  coul.d  pronounce  such  a  libel  upon 
his  friends  and  supporters  out  of  doors,  who  all  gloried  in  what  they  called  a  bloodless 
revolution,  effected  only  by  the  force  of  reason  and  justice.  To  subject  the  House 
on  any  occasion  to  the  threat  of  physical  force,  was  nothing  less  than  a  vile  and 
degrading  tyranny,  and  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  constitute  a  mob-committee,  to 
sit  (he  would  not  say  to  deliberate)  from  day  to  day,  and  to  issue  its  mandates  to  be 
executed  by  the  ministers  of  its  choice,  than  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  per- 
mit itself  to  be  influenced  by  the  menaces  of  force  and  violence.  He  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  would  not  sit  in  that  House  to  hear  its  functions  thus  treated,  particularly 
now  that  the  House  had  consented  to  the  measure,  which,  it  had  been  told,  was  to 
be  the  end  and  extinction  of  all  such  doctrines.  He  would  never  sit  there  calmly  to 
hear  principles  asserted  that  were  fatal  to  all  government,  and  utterly  subversive  of 
the  peace  of  society.  If  the  people  of  England  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  compel- 
ling the  decisions  of  the  legislature  by  force  could  ever  be  for  their  interest,  they 
w-ere  wretchedly  deceived.  Let  them  look  to  other  countries,  and  see  in  what 
triumphs  did  physical  force  terminate.  Let  them  see  if  it  promoted  the  interests  of 
the  people,  or  if  it  conduced  either  to  personal  liberty  or  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 
Let  them  ascertain  whether,  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  an  appeal  to  physical  force, 
even  in  a  just  cause,  had  led  to  any  beneficial  results.  Could  any  man  sit  and  hear 
it  maintained,  that  in  England  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  competent  to  decide 
a  question  of  the  nature  of  that  now  before  it,  without  being  overpowered  by  phy- 
sical force — such  physical  force,  he  supposed,  as  that  wliich  had  just  insulted  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ?  Were  the  deliberations  of  this  House  to  be  thus  controlled, 
he  for  one  would  never  consent  to  participate  in  the  mockery  of  legislation,  when  he 
knew  himself  to  be  under  the  influence  of  such  a  tyranny  as  that  with  which  they 
had  been  menaced  by  the  member  for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Hume  explained,  and  several  other  members  having  taken  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, the  House  divided  on  the  amendment:  Ayes,  44;  Noes,  177;  majoritj', 
133. 


ATTACK  ON  HIS  MAJESTY  AT  ASCOT  HEATH. 
June  20,  1832. 

The  Speaker  announced  that  a  message  from  the  Lords  had  been  received,  de- 
siring a  conference  with  the  Commons  in  the  painted  chamber,  on  a  subject 
materially  afiecting  the  safety  of  his  Majesty's  person,  and  also  the  happiness  of  his 
people. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  that  the  House  do  instanter  agree  to  the  conference  with 
their  Lordships'  House. 

The  resolution  w^as  agreed  to  unanimously — managers  appointed — and  a  con- 
ference immediately  held. 

On  their  return  Lord  Althorp  brought  up  the  address,  which  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows : — "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  express  to  his 
Majesty  our  horror  and  indignation  at  the  late  atrocious  and  treasonable  attempt 
upon  his  Majesty,  and  our  heartfelt  congratulations  that  his  Majesty  escaped  from 
it  without  injury  to  his  sacred  person. 

"  To  express  to  his  Majesty  the  deep  concern  which  we  feel  at  there  having  been 
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found  within  liis  Majesty's  dominions,  a  person  capable  of  so  flagitious  an  attempt ; 
and  that  we  make  it  our  earnest  prayer  to  Ahnighty  God,  tliat  he  will  preserve  to 
us  the  blessino-s  which  we  enjoy  under  his  Majesty's  just  and  mild  government,  and 
continue  to  watch  over  and  protect  a  life  so  justly  dear  to  us." 

He  then,  in  a  brief  speech,  alluded  to  the  outrage  which  had  been  perpetrated  on 
his  Majesty,  and  concluded  by  moving  the  House  to  concur  in  the  address. 

Sir  Kohert  Peel  seconded  the  motion,  and  remarked,  that  all  observations  to 
induce  that  House  to  give  a  ready  and  unanimous  consent  to  the  address  must  be 
superfluous.  No  man  could  contemplate  the  facts  of  an  assault  so  wanton  and  so 
audacious  as  that  upon  the  sacred  person  of  his  Majesty,  or  of  that  some  time  pre- 
viously upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  without  the  utmost  indignation.  But  he  did 
not  understand  from  the  noble  lord  that  the  wretched  individual  who  made  this 
assault  was  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement ;  and,  if  he  did  not  happen  so  to  be,  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  conceived  that  this  wild  conduct  could  have  arisen  only  from  the  state 
of  political  excitement  which  prevailed,  an  excitement  which  he  trusted  all  loyal 
subjects  would  see  the  necessity  of  calming;  and  of  inducing  a  return  to  that  strain 
of  sentiment  and  course  of  action  for  which  Englishmen  in  former  days  were  dis- 
tinguished. Such  was  the  duty  of  every  loyal  man;  but  he  maintained,  that  it  was 
peculiarly  the  duty  of  those  in  high  station,  or  possessed  of  great  influence,  to  incul- 
cate obedience  to  the  laws.  He  had  heard  doctrities  promulgated  in  tliat  House,  cal- 
culated to  produce  consequences  which,  he  was  convinced,  never  were  intended  by 
those  who  uttered  them.  If  members  of  that  House  maintained,  that  in  cases  of 
svipposed  grievance  the  resort  to  physical  force  was  justifiable  and  even  laudable, 
who  could  doubt  that  the  very  worst  effects  must  be  tliereby  produced  upon  the 
ignorant  classes?  The  natural  conclusion  for  such  persons  to  draw  from  such  doc- 
trines was,  that  they  also  would  be  justified  in  avenging  their  fancied  wrongs  by  phy- 
sical force.  He  tiuped,  therefore,  that  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  easy  to  inflame,  they 
would  all  see  the  necessity  of  being  guarded  in  the  expressions  they  used  and  the  doc- 
trines they  set  forth;  and  that  they  would  remember  that  one  of  their  first  duties,  as 
legislators  and  representatives  of  the  people,  was,  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the 
laws. 

Mr.  Stanley  regretted  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  introduced  any  allusion 
to  politics,  and  expressed  his  conviction,  that  every  body  must  look  upon  the 
act  witli  the  greatest  abhorrence,  and  that  the  House  could  not  fail  to  concur  in  its 
reprobation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  explained,  that  he  never  intended  to  say,  or  had  said,  that  the  attack 
upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  of  equal  enormity  with  the  attack  upon  the  king. 
He  had  only  intimated  that  each  was  referable  to  the  same  cause — namely,  the  poli- 
tical excitement  which  prevailed — not  solely  on  account  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  from 
a  variety  of  concurrent  causes  on  which  he  had  not  touched.  He  had  said,  and  he 
now  repeated  it,  that  both  those  events  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  them  how  they  pro- 
pounded doctrines,  and  used  language,  which  might  produce  the  worst  effects  upon 
the  ignorant  classes — effects  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  had  not  been  intended  by 
the  persons  who  incautiously  maintained  the  doctrines  to  which  he  referred.  He 
denied  that  he  had  introduced  any  question  of  party  or  jiolitical  feeling.  It  was 
true  he  had  alluded  to  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex.  lie  remembered  other  occa- 
sions on  which  that  member  had  used  language  in  his  place  in  that  House  which 
had  been  misconstrued,  and  had  produced  effects  which  were  greatly  to  be  lamented, 
lie  remembered  that,  in  November  1830,  when  great  excitement  prevailed,  the  hon. 
member  had  used  the  expressions  which  were  before  quoted  in  that  House — namely, 
that  the  day  of  vengeance  was  come.  Now,  he  asked,  if  a  member  for  the  metro- 
politan county  told  the  people  that  they  should  resort  to  the  use  of  physical  force 
if  their  grievances  were  not  redressed,  and  boasted  that  the  day  of  vengeance  was 
come,  could  they  wonder  that  an  ignorant  man  should  be  misled  by  the  promulgation 
of  sucli  oj)inions,  and  fancy  that  he  had  a  right  to  vindicate  his  personal  wrongs  by 
physical  force  ?  He,  therefore,  once  more  urged  upon  the  House,  that  these  tilings 
should  be  a  warning  to  ihem  to  he  moderate  in  their  language,  and  cautious  in  the 
doctrines  they  propounded. 

The  address  agreed  to;  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 
informed  of  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Counnons. 
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Lord  Althorp  and  the  other  members  of  the  conference  immediately  left  the  House 
for  that  purpose. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  BILL  (IRELAND). 
June  25,  1832. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  coramittee  on  this  Bill. 

On  the  first  clause  being  read; — Mr.  Stanley  stated  that  his  Majesty's  government 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  ^10  franchise,  which  by  the  present 
bill  was  confined  to  freeholders,  and  to  give  it  to  persons  holding  under  a  lease  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  occupying  their  holdings. 

Sir  Robert  Pkel  said,  that  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  one  important 
alteration,  he  begged  to  ask,  whether  he  would  have  any  objection  to  state  what 
others,  if  any,  it  was  intended  to  propose? 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  any  member  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment to  propose  any  other  changes,  except  a  short  proviso,  which  would  exclude 
from  the  operation  of  this  bill  all  honorary  freemen  who  had  been  created  such  since 
the  bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  House.  He  had  understood,  also,  from  the 
noble  lord  who  represented  Meath,  that  there  were  two  or  three  copyholders  in  that 
county,  and,  as  there  were  so  few,  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  included  in  the  bill. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  that  this  was  a  subject  of  very  great  importance  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  Ireland,  and  as  such  required  mature  consideration.  The  committee, 
he  thought,  were  called  upon  to  discuss  this  point  without  sufficient  notice,  and 
without  sufficient  information.  He  admitted  that  the  creation  of  freeholders  in  Ire- 
land had  led  to  great  abuses;  but  those  abuses  were  not  contemplated  by  those  who 
proposed  that  measure.  He  should  like  to  consider  whether  this  new  measure  might 
not  be  equally  perverted.  He  did  not,  however,  give  any  opinion,  nor,  indeed,  had 
he  then  the  means  of  forming  one.  He  should  like  to  know  the  probable  extent  of 
voters  which  this  measure  would  create,  though  he  admitted  that  it  would  be  most 
difficult  to  make  any  such  calculation.  He  also  wished  to  guard  against  giving 
leaseholders  a  predominance  over  the  freeholders.  If  the  numbei-s  of  ,£'10  freeholders 
were  too  great,  perhaps  an  increase  might  be  safely  made  from  the  substantial  free- 
holders in  fee.  It  was,  however,  said  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  totally  different 
from  that  of  England;  but  the  condition  of  Scotland,  with  respect  to  freeholds,  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Ireland,  and  yet  in  the  former  country,  a  lease  of  sixty 
years  was  required,  whilst  twenty-one  years'  lease  was  considered  sufficient  to  give 
that  franchise  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  there  was  this  difference,  that  occupation  was  required  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  still  felt  that  the  subject  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 

Several  verbal  amendments  having  been  made,  the  first  clause  was  agreed  to,  and 
ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  BILL  (SCOTLAND). 

June  27,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  Bill  for  Scotland. 

The  Lord  Advocate  moved  that  the  clause  requiring'  -qualifications  in  members 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  bill. 

Lord  Althorp  having  signified  his  acquiescence  in  the  proposition, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  apprehensive  they  were  about  to  establish  a  most  dangerous 
precedent  in  respect  to  Scotland,  which  was  capable  of  being  applied  hereafter,  by 
the  discontented  out  of  doors,  as  a  reason  for  similar  concessions  as  to  qualification 
in  respect  to_  the  English  and  Irish  boroughs.  They  had  refused  to  abolish  the 
qualification  in  tills  respect  as  to  P^nglish  and  Irish  borough  members ;  why  then 
should  it  not  be  required  in  Scottish  boroughs  ?    There  was  but  one  reason  given  for 
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the  exemption  by  the  hon.  and  learned  lord,  wliicb  was  the  tenderness  of  their  con- 
science about  taking  the  oaths  at  tlie  table  as  to  their  (juahfication.  Yet  the  learned 
lorii  had  rejjresentcd  an  English  borough  himself,  and  lelt  none  of  those  qualms  of 
conscience  when  the  oath  was  put  to  him  at  the  table  on  his  return  to  parliament. 
[The  Lord  Advocate:  I  possessed  the  proper  qualification.]  Indeed,  he  never  yet 
recollected  that  the  House  had  experienced  the  misfortune  of  losing  any  Scotchman, 
elected  for  an  English  borough,  in  consequence  of  his  excessive  sensibility  in  respect 
to  taking  the  oath  prescribed.  He  was  unwilling  to  sanction  in  this  case,  a  precedent 
which  woiild  not  fail  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  a  certain  class  of  zealots  in  politics,  when 
the  opportunity  arose,  in  a  reformed  parliament,  of  introducing  a  similar  abandon- 
ment of  security  for  the  respectability  and  independence  of  the  person  returned  to 
parliament.  Pie  was  unwilling  to  permit  government,  or  that  House,  to  be  led  or 
dictated  to  by  bodies  of  men  out  of  doors,  calling  themselves  Political  Unions,  as  to 
points  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  respectability  of  that  House.  They  were  bet- 
ter judges  of  such  subjects  than  any  Political  Unions.  It  looked  certainly,  as  if  this 
motion  was  introduced  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Polit'cal  Unions;  for  in  the  first  bill 
the  clause  had  been  inserted,  in  the  second  omitted,  and  again  re-introduced  in  the 
third  draft  of  this  very  bill.  It  was  remarkable  also,  that  petitions  from  two  Poli- 
tical Unions  were  but  just  presented  against  the  clause. 
The  raoti»n  for  withdrawing  the  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  PARLIAMENT  BILL, 
June  27,  1832. 

Mr.  Baring  moved,  that  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  on  this  Bill,  be  read. 

Lord  Althorp,  after  enumerating  hfs  objections  to  the  bill,  stated,  that  under  all 
the  circumstances  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  meet  the  motion  by  a  direct  negative. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sir  Robert  Pekl  said,  that  by  going  into  committee  it  would  be  open  to  any 
hon.  member  to  propose  amendments,  and  the  one  just  alluded  to,  as  well  as  others, 
might  be  then  suggested;  but  he  should  rather  see  any  clause  relating  to  Peers  come 
from  the  other  House,  because  he  thought  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  would 
naturally  feel  a  jealousy  of  any  interference  with  their  privileges  which  did  not 
originate  with  themselves.  He  must  say,  that  he  had  not  as  yet  heard  any  good 
reason,  to  show  why  this  enactment  should  not  apply  to  the  Lords  as  well  as  to  the 
Commons.  We  should  not  exclude  men  of  genius  from  that  House  because  their 
carelessness  of  pecuniarj' matters  might  lead  them  into  pecuniary  embarrassments; 
but  he  doubted  very  much  the  independence  of  such  men  as  were  involved  in  debt. 
At  aU  events,  such  cases  were  exceptions,  and  the  rule  would  still  hold  good,  that  a 
certain  independence  of  property  greatly  contributed  to  the  independence  of  a  man's 
actions.  If  the  bill  should  pass  through  a  committee,  he  should  be  then  prepared 
to  weigh  its  inconveniences  with  its  advantages,  and  he  should  vote  whichever  way  in 
his  opinion  the  balance  lay.  One  thing  he  was  certain  of,  and  it  was  this,  that  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  set  an  example  of  independence  and 
integrity  to  the  nation  at  large. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were: — Ayes,  G9 ;  Noes,  50;  majority,  19. 

On  the  Order  of  the  day  being  read,  Mr.  Baring  moved  that  the  Speaker  leave 
the  chair.     The  House  then  went  into  committee. 


POLAND. 

June  28,  1832. 

Lord  Ebrington  presented  petitions  from  Sidmouth,  Crediton,  and  another  place 
in  Devonshire,  praying  the  House  to  address  the  Crown,  in  order  to  obtain  its  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Poland. 
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Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson,  after  a  vivid  and  energetic  sketch  of  the  events  which  had 
placed  Poland  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  and  of  the  horrible  barbarities  inflicted 
on  the  citizens  in  consequence,  concluded  by  moving,  for  copies  of  the  manifesto  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  of  the  20th  of  February  last,  and  of  the  Organic  Statute  to 
■which  it  referred;  also,  for  a  copy  or  extract  from  the  despatch  of  the  British  minis- 
ter at  St.  Petersburg,  communicating  the  same  to  his  Majesty's  government. 

Lord  Sandon  seconded  the  motion. 

Several  members  having  taken  part  in  the  discussion, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  help  expressing  his  satisfaction,  that  the  motion 
shortly  to  be  put  from  the  Chair,  was  of  a  character  so  different  from  the  tone  of 
this  debate.  It  pledged  the  House  to  no  particular  line  of  conduct,  but  called  for 
that  information,  the  possession  of  which,  in  an  ofBcial  shape,  was  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  form  a  judgment ;  and  he  must  say,  he  wished  many  members  had  waited 
for  that  information,  before  they  had  expressed  such  decisive  opinions.  It  was  well 
for  hon.  gentlemen  to  say,  that  now  was  the  time  for  France  and  England  to  unite, 
in  order  to  compel  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to  adopt  a  certain  line  of  policy ;  but 
the  House  must  be  sensible,  that  there  was  a  moral  obligation  imposed  upon  a  great 
country  like  this,  to  weigh  well,  before  entering  into  it,  the  justice  of  a  war,  the 
probability  of  its  success,  and  all  its  possible  consequences.  It  was  our  duty,  no 
doubt,  also  to  consider  what  were  our  engagements  to  other  countries,  and  no  fear 
of  war  should  prevent  us  from  fulfilling  those  engagements  ;  but,  before  they  lightly 
determined  on  war,  and  undertook  to  predict  its  success  and  limit  its  consequences, 
let  them  well  consider  the  position  in  which  the  country  stood,  and  what  it  was 
bound  in  good  faith  to  do.  The  hon.  and  learned  mover  had,  therefore,  pursued  the 
proper  course,  by  calling,  in  the  first  instance,  for  information.  He  considered  it 
important  that  no  obligation  contracted  under  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  ought  to  be  kept 
out  of  view ;  but  there  was  another  document  required  in  order  to  supply  all  the 
means  forjudging  of  this  question — he  meant  the  constitution  granted  to  Poland  by 
Alexander,  the  production  of  which  he  would  suggest  as  an  addition  to  this  motion. 
He  should  not  have  done  this  had  the  noble  lord  objected  to  the  motion,  as  inter- 
fering with  pending  negotiations.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  fortified  his 
claim  to  the  sympathy  of  parliament  and  the  country,  by  referring  to  the  severities 
which  had  been  inflicted  by  Russia  subsequently  to  the  insurrection.  He  was  the 
last  person  to  vindicate  the  infliction  of  those  severities — that  is  to  say,  if  it  were 
clearly  ascertained  that  they  had  been  inflicted.  He  could  only  consider  them  im- 
politic in  the  extreme,  for  he  did  not  understand  how  the  affections  of  any  country 
could  be  conciliated  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding.  He  doubted  its  justice  as  well 
as  its  policy ;  but,  before  he  joined  in  the  indignation  which  had  been  expressed,  he 
wished  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  allegations  were  true,  and  would  suspend  his 
judgment  till  he  was  satisfied  upon  that  point.  He  had  too  often  known  accusations 
brought  against  persons  in  that  House  prove,  on  enquiry,  to  be  erroneous,  to  give 
hasty  credit  to  those  preferred  against  persons  at  a  distance,  and  living  under  another 
government.  Statements  had  been  even  made  of  transactions  taking  place  in  the 
very  streets  of  London,  published  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  noticed  in  parliament 
as  undoubted  facts,  and  then,  the  very  next  day  they  had  been  contradicted  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  by  the  heads  of  public  departments,  and  declared  to  be 
without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.  If  it  were  true,  as  had  been  asserted,  that 
hundreds  of  young  children  had  been  daily  removed  from  Poland — nay,  if  any 
number,  however  limited,  had  been  torn  from  their  parents,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
transferred  to  a  foreign  land,  it  would  be  not  only  impossible  to  attempt  a  vindica- 
tion of  such  proceedings,  but  impossible  to  avoid  participating  in  the  indignation 
which  had  been  expressed.  With  respect  to  the  language  which  had  been  applied 
to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  he  cordially  concurred  with  his  hon.  friends — the  member 
for  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  the  member  for  Thetford — in  deprecating  such 
language.  He  must  protest  against  the  emperor  of  Russia — a  foreign  sovereign 
with  whom  the  country  was  in  alliance — being  called  a  miscreant,  and  the  king  of 
France  denounced  as  a  stock-jobbing  sovereign,  and  a  traitor.  The  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  said,  that  the  protests  of  his  hon.  friends  and  himself  were  attempts 
to  interdict  the  freedom  of  speech.  They  were  the  very  reverse ;  they  were,  in 
themselves,  the  exercise  of  that  freedom.     A  member  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  use 
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such  lano-uagc;  but  other  members  had  as  clear  aright  to  enter  their  protest  against 
it.  He  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  gallant  Poles,  the  objects  of  their  sympathy, 
never  indulged  in  such  expressions :  they  felt  the  hand  of  oppression,  and  resorted 
to  the  most  vigorous  means  of  redress,  and  their  dignified  remonstrances  excited 
more  sympathy  throughout  Europe  than  if  they  had  exhausted  the  whole  vocabulary 
of  Billingsgate  for  the  purpose  of  abusing  their  opponents.  He  did  not  deny  the 
right  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  to  apply  these  indecorous  expressions  of 
abuse,  or  the  right  of  the  member  for  Louth  to  abstain  from  using  them,  on  the 
ground  that,  even  with  his  copious  command  of  language,  he  could  find  none  adequate 
to  express  his  feelings ;  but  he  doubted  whether  it  were  politic  to  rally  round  the 
emperor  of  a  powerful  country  the  proud  and  independent  feelings  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, through  indignation  at  the  insults  offered  to  their  sovereign.  Did  hon.  mem- 
bers imagine  that  a  continual  tone  of  insult  in  the  French  Chambers,  applied  to 
King  William  IV.,  would  tend  to  conciliate  the  feeling  of  England,  or  obtain  from 
England  the  redress  of  any  wrong  of  which  France  might  have  to  complain  ?  Would 
not  every  man  in  the  nation  feel  that  his  independence  was  insulted,  if  the  sove- 
reign, who  was  his  organ  of  communication  with  foreign  countries,  was  continually 
loaded  by  foreigners  with  opprobrious  epithets  ?  So  far  from  such  a  mode  of 
expressing  their  sentiments  advancing  the  object  in  view,  it  must  inevitably  retard 
it,  first  by  diminishing  respect  for  their  character,  and  next  by  making  it  almost 
impossible  to  yield  to  menace  and  insult  that  which  might  readily  be  conceded  to 
moderate  and  decorous  remonstrance.  We  had  had  experience  in  the  history  of  our 
own  times,  that  national  disputes  might  be  embittered  by  the  incautious  use  of 
insulting  language.  The  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  justified  the  use  of 
violent  expressions  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Canning  in  our  disputes  with  the  United 
States.  He  doubted  whether  Mr.  Canning  himself,  if  he  were  now  alive,  would 
admit  the  justification.  If  the  learned  gentleman  would  refer  to  an  earlier  period  of 
our  controversies  with  the  United  States,  he  might  learn,  that  a  whole  nation  resented 
the  insulting  tone  assumed  by  Mr.  Wedderburn  towards  Franklin.  In  short,  all 
experience  proved  the  policy  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  such  language.  Such, 
too,  had  been  the  usual  practice  of  the  House,  and,  when  that  practice  had  been 
violated,  some  members  of  the  House  had  always  expressed  their  dissent  from,  and 
regret  at,  the  violation.  He  did  not  think,  then,  that  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  could  possibly  have  said  less  than  he  did  in  deprecation  of  the 
course  that  had  been  pursued.  If  the  anticipations  of  hon.  gentlemen  were,  that  a 
reformed  parliament  would  be  infinitely  more  abusive,  he  hoped  that  members  of  a 
reformed  parliament  would  follow  the  example  of  that  hon.  member,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  had  quoted  the  sentence  of  Bacon  with  respect  to  strawberry- 
beds.  He  was  led  to  expect  from  the  hon.  member  himself  some  strong  expression 
that  would  deeply  embitter  the  animosities  of  the  debate ;  but  when  the  hon.  gentle- 
man calmly  referred  to  Lord  Bacon's  excellent  chapter  on  gardens,  and  said  that 
the  victories  of  the  Russians  over  the  Poles  would  be  like  trampling  upon  strawberry- 
beds,  he  felt  greatly  relieved.  The  hon.  member  would  probably  himself  be  in  a 
reformed  parliament,  and  he  trusted  he  would  set  the  example  of  inflicting  censure 
in  language  so  figurative,  and  so  void  of  otTence,  that  no  foreign  power  would 
probably  understand,  and  certainly  would  never  resent  it.  No  man  would  more 
strenuously  remonstrate  against  an  infraction  of  public  faith  than  he  would ;  but 
there  was  no  man  who  had  a  more  cordial  abhorrence  of  war,  and  no  one  who  felt 
more  strongly  the  public  calamity  which  war  would  inflict  upon  the  whole  world, 
than  himself;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  prudent,  if,  before  indulging  their 
sympathies  and  feeling,  they  saw  a  clear  case  made  out  as  to  the  extent  of  the  obli- 
gations imposed  upon  this  country,  as  to  the  chances  of  success,  and  the  probability 
of  aiding  those  who  might  be  the  objects  of  the  national  sympathy.  It  was  impossible 
to  avoid  expressing  admiration  of  the  Poles ;  but,  knowing  what  he  did  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  emperor  Nicholas — understanding  what  had  been  his  uniform 
conduct  with  respect  to  his  own  subjects — hearing  the  tesSimony  in  his  favour  of  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  which  he  was  sorry  to  find  him  disposed  so  hastily  to  retract — 
he  could  not  credit,  without  full  proof,  the  infliction  of  severities  which  would  not 
only  be  unjust,  but  most  impolitic.  Upon  this,  then,  as  upon  all  other  occasions, 
he  entreated  those  who  might  be  in  a  reformed  House  of  Commons,  to  consider 
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well  before  they  entered   into   any  precipitate   resolution   likely  to  involve  tliis 
country  in  war;  but,  if  they  should  come  to  such  a  resolution,  the  more  temperate 
the  language  in  wliich  it  was  couched,  the  more  credit  would  the  world  give  them 
for  intending  to  abide  by  it. 
Motion  agreed  to. 


PARTY  PROCESSIONS  (IRELAND). 
June  29,  1832. 

Mr.  Stanley  stated,  tliat,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  Irish  members  to 
this  bill,  he  should  not  be  able  to  get  it  through  the  House  this  session.  The  hon. 
gentleman  then  alluded  to  the  near  approach  of  the  party  anniversaries,  and  statwi 
that  theevents  of  the  12th  of  July,  if  disastrous,  must  be  decided  by  the  common 
law,  as  it  then  stood.  In  conclusion,  he  appealed  to  all  hon.  members  possessing 
influence  with  either  of  the  opposite  political  parties  in  Ireland,  to  contribute  by 
every  effort  in  their  power  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  support  of  the  law. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  regretted  exceedingly  to  hear  it  stated,  that  there  was  any  pro- 
spect of  the  pubbc  peace  being  broken  iu  Ireland  on  the  12th  of  July;  but  he  trusted 
that  those  who  possessed  influence  in  Ireland,  by  their  station  or  their  property, 
would  not  only  individually  exert  themselves,  but  meet  for  the  purpose  of  issuiiif^ 
unanimous  exhortations  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland— to  prove  that  this  law  was  not 
necessary,  and  to  induce  them  voluntarily 'to  abandon  that  which  would  necessarily 
give  pain  to  others  of  the  community.  That  would  be  a  real  triumph,  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  for  this  law  altogether,  and  he  felt  confident  that  every  Protestant 
gentleman  would  be  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  collision,  or  the 
possibility  of  one  single  life  being  lost.  With  respect  to  the  bill  itself,  he  certainly 
was  prepared  to  support  its  princii)les;  but,  nevertheless,  he  should  have  wished  to  see 
certain  modifications  introduced;  for  instance,  he  would  much  rather  that  a  general 
power  should  have  been  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  in  case  of  the  public 
peace  being  endangered,  than  that  this  power  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  individual 
magistrates.  He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  that 
if  life  were  lost  in  the  processions,  those  who  took  part  in  the  processions  ought  deeply 
to  lament  it.  He  was  averse  to  all  displays  of  physical  force  in  civil  life.  He  did  not 
impute  bad  motives  to  those  who  assembled  in  processions ;  but,  when  thousands  of 
persons  met  in  arms,  they  set  a  bad  examj)le  to  others  who  might  not  be  so  well  dis- 
posed as  themselves.  The  legislature  having  removed  all  disabilities  in  Ireland,  the 
object  ofall  Irishmen  ought  to  be,  toputanend  to  those  dissensions  which  the  existence 
of  unequal  rights  had  been  calculated  to  excite,  and  to  place  that  country  in  the  state 
of  tranquillity  from  which  alone  private  safety  and  public  prosperity  could  flow. 

The  House  then  went  into  a  Committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reforxn  Bill  for 
Ireland, 


CASE  OF  ALEXANDER  SOMERVILLE. 
July  3,  1832. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  bringing  this  question  before  the  House,  contended  that  the  pun- 
ishment this  man  had  received,  had  been  inflicted- — not  in  consequence  of  the  slight 
breach  of  discipline  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  but  on  account  of  certain  political 
opinions  he  had  published.  The  hon.  gentleman,  after  going  at  large  into  the  case, 
concluded  by  moving  for,  "  A  return  of  all  papers  relating  to  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  Private  Somerville,  of  the  2nd  Dragoons. 

Mr.  Hunt  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  could  not  accede  to  the  motion, 
as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  signified  his  intention  of  making  it. 

Rising  after  Sir  Francis  Burdett, — 

SiB  RoREKT  Peel  said,  the  charge  was,  that  a  soldier  had  been  punished  fur  one 
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offence,  having  committed  another;  and  that  was  a  question  totally  distinct  from  the 
corporal  punishment  to  which  the  lion,  baronet  had  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House.  He  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  that  question  had  been  left 
untouched;  but,  convinced  as  he  was,  that  if  they  constituted  themselves  a  tribunal 
for  the  examination  of  the  proceedings  of  this  court-martial,  on  the  mere  statement  of 
the  offender,  they  would  have  a  petition  for  the  same  purpose  from  every  person  who 
might  hereafter  be  tried,  he  should  certainly  vote  against  the  motion.  By  consenting 
to  constitute  themselves  a  tril)unal  on  such  groimds,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  court-martial,  they  were  withdrawing  from  the  officers  of 
the  regiment,  and  from  the  commander-in-chief,  the  whole  of  the  authority  delegatetl 
to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  placing  the  matter  under  the 
worst  possible  jurisdiction  which  could  be  selected.  He  candidly  admitted  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  more  severely  condemned,  than  that  an  officer  should  accuse  a  soldier  of 
one  offence,  and  cause  him  to  be  punished  for  another.  He  would  begin  by  stating 
this;  but  he  must  at  the  same  time  say,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  discipline  of  the  armj',  if  soldiers  were  allowed  to  be  political  partisans,  cor- 
respondents of  newspapers,  or  members  of  political  clubs.  Then,  indeed,  a  standing 
army  would  be  in  truth  a  curse — then  might  they  bid  farewell  to  civil  liberty.  He 
thought,  accordingly,  that  it  was  fully  in  the  power  of  the  officer  in  command  to 
interdict  a  soldier's  communication  with  the  newspapers,  and  prevent  him  from  being 
a  member  of  a  political  union.  He  denied  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  that  a  soldier 
continued  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  It  was  quite  clear  the  soldier  must  forfeit 
that  portion  of  his  civic  right  which  would  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
But  to  address  himself  to  the  matter  immediately  before  the  House.  The  question 
simply  was,  had  they  sufficient  p?'2»/dyb:cee  evidence  to  induce  them  to  believe  that 
this  individual  had  been  punished  for  one  offence  while  he  had  been  accused 
of  another  ?  The  expediency  of  corporal  punishments  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
charge ;  and  it  was  most  improper  to  appeal  to  men's  passions  on  this  topic.  Now 
he  did  not  think  a.  prima  facie  case  had  been  made  out;  he  disbelieved  the  charge. 
He  could  not  believe  that  Major  Windham,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  court-martial, 
could  have  violated  their  oaths  by  trying  a  soldier  on  one  charge  and  punishing  him 
for  another.  Pie  did  not  believe  that  Lord  Hill,  and  the  other  superior  officers  of  the 
army,  would  have  suffered  the  proceeding  to  pass  unnoticed,  if  any  thing  appeared 
against  this  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  Major  Windham.  Wishing,  therefore,  to 
leave  the  army  to  its  natural  protectors,  desiring  not  to  establish  a  precedent  for  the 
interference  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  such  matters,  which  must  be  fatal  to  the 
discipline  of  the  army — he  would  give  his  decided  vote  against  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  however  it  might  be  shaped. 

After  a  short  discussion,  Mr.  Hume  consented  to  withdraw  the  present  motion, 
and  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  that  day  week,  to  refer  the  petition  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 
Jui-Y  6,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  I^rd  Althorp,  the  House  went  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Lord  Althorp  having  moved  for  a  vote  of  £1000  in  part  payment  of  the  expense 
of  the  survey, — 

Sir  Rohert  Peel  said,  that  when  this  subject  had  been  last  under  discussion,  the 
noble  lord  had  supposed  him  (Sir  Robert  ?eel)  to  have  been  influenced  by  some 
personal  feeling  on  this  subject,  than  which  nothing  was  more  remote  from  his 
mind,  as  he  had  taken  the  subject  up  solely  upon  public  grounds.  There  were  two 
questions — first,  whether  the  expense  incurred  were  justifiable  in  itself;  and,  secondly, 
if  justifiable,  whether  it  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  parliament.  He  had  always  been 
of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  charge  the  public  generally  with  the  expense 
of  making  surveys  for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  he  had  also  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  supply  of  pure  water  would  be  best  obtained  by  public  competition,  and  that 
It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  sanction  a  grant  for  London,  on  grounds  which 
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were  not  equally  applicable  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  or,  at  all  events,  to  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh.  He  had  never  undervalued  the  importance  of  a  supply  of  water  for 
the  metropolis ;  but,  as  a  general  principle,  he  thought  it  better  that  it  should  be 
undertaken  by  companies  or  individuals.  Tlie  moment  government  stepped  in,  there 
ceased  to  be  a  check  upon  its  proceedings.  Hitherto  the  metropolis  had  been  supplied 
with  water  by  the  exertions  of  five  or  six  companies  competing  with  each  other. 
Many  of  these  had  exerted  themselves  to  improve  the  supply;  they  had  constructed 
reservoirs,  but  the  moment  government  stepped  in,  their  exertions  would  cease. 
They  would  have  done  more ;  and  it  had  been  the  intention  of  some  of  them  to  draw 
their  supply  from  the  river  Colne:  for  this  purpose  they  had  gone  to  great  expense 
in  surveys,  and  a  bill  had  been  introduced  into  that  House ;  but,  on  finding  that  the 
government  had  taken  the  matter  up,  they  stopped  at  once,  after  incurring,  as  he 
was  informed,  an  expense  of  upwards  of  ^5000.  In  every  case  he  was  opposed  to 
interference  by  government,  and  the  propriety  of  his  opinion  was  proved  by  the 
superiority  of  the  supply  of  London,  as  compared  with  Paris  and  other  capitals, 
where  the  governments  chose  to  interfere.  He  admitted  that  there  were  justifiable 
complaints  as  to  the  badness  of  the  water,  but  he  objected  to  the  expense  of  the 
survey.  Suppose,  however,  the  expense  of  the  survey  incurred,  he  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  to  be  made  available ;  for  the  government  could  not  force  the 
water  companies  to  make  alterations,  or  do  as  they  wished.  He  quite  agreed  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  would  not  have  been  right  that  the  hon.  baronet  should  be 
allowed  to  undertake  this  at  his  own  charge;  but,  when  the  noble  lord  had  urged 
his  objection  to  the  principle,  and  that  the  hon.  baronet  still  persevered,  and  offered 
his  guarantee  for  the  expense  to  be  incurred,  he  certainly  did  think  that  the  hon. 
baronet  was  called  upon  to  fulfil  that  guarantee.  From  the  papers  on  the  Table,  it 
was  clear  that  the  Treasury  had  been  studious  to  fasten  the  expense  on  the  lion, 
baronet.  Mr.  Telford  had  said,  that  he  felt  a  difficulty  in  acting  imder  any 
authority  except  that  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  noble  Chancellor  was  right  in  giving 
that  order ;  but  he  was  also  equally  right  in  reminding  the  hon.  baronet  of  his 
guarantee.  He  maintained  that  the  whole  matter  had  much  better  be  left  to  private 
speculation,  and  for  that  reason,  in  addition  to  the  others  which  he  had  stated,  he 
should  certainly  oppose  this  vote. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  thai  when  he  had,  during  the  time  he  was  in  office,  been 
applied  to  for  an  order,  directing  Mr.  Telford  to  go  on  with  the  examination  which 
was  recommended  by  a  committee,  he  had  declined  to  grant  the  order,  solely  because 
it  was  irregular  in  any  officer  of  the  government  to  incur  any  such  expense  upon  the 
mere  recommendation  of  a  committee.  He  was  not  entitled  to  do  so  till  the  recom- 
mendation had  received  the  sanction  of  that  House. 

Lord  Althorp  was  afraid  that,  unless  government  took  up  the  matter,  the  survey 
would  not  be  made ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  much  good  would  be  derived  from  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  what  had  passed,  saw  clearly  in  what  way  the  vote  would 
be  carried,  and  he  should  not  waste  the  time  of  the  committee  by  a  division.  He 
should  only  say  now,  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  Mr.  Telford  was  called  on 
to  say  in  what  state  the  survey  was  at  present,  and  what  was  the  prospect  of  its 
being  finished. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to. 


DH^ISION  OF  COUNTIES  AND  BOUNDARIES  BILL. 
July  9,  1832. 
I'he  Lords'  amendments  to  this  bill  having  been  read, — 

Sir  Robekt  Peel  said,  that  the  general  rule  was,  when  the  other  House  made 
any  alteration  in  a  bill  which  could  be  considered  material,  that  these  alterations 
should  be  printed.  Without  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  the  noble 
lord,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  rule  should  be  departed  from  in  the  present 
instance.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  House  determined,  by  a  large  majority, 
that  Thornbury  should  be  the  nomination  place  for  the  western  division  of  Gloucester- 
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shire.  He  wa5  not  aware  on  what  grounds  that  place  had  been  struck  out,  and  some 
reason  should  be  assigned,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  little  tiiiie  should  be  afforded  for  con- 
sideration. At  the  same  time,  he  was  prepared  to  admit  that,  in  a  case  of  necessity, 
the  rule  might  be  departed  from.  If  this  were  a  case  of  that  nature,  perhaps  the 
noble  lord  would  state  so.  He  had  no  wish  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  government ;  but  it  was  desirable  not  to  depart  from  general  rules  without  some 
reason  being  assigned. 

Lord  Althor[)  having  explained, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  a-ked,  whether  ministers  could  state  when  it  was  probable  that 
parliament  would  be  dissolved  ? 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  tliat  the  registration  would  not  be  completed  until  the  1st 
of  December,  and  if  a  dissolution  took  place  before  that  period  the  registration  would 
be  null  and  void.  He  would  leave  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  draw  his  own  inferences 
from  that  statement. 

Amendments  read  a  second  time,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  they 
were  agreed  to. 


TITHES  (IRELAND). 
July  10,  1832. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  this  bill, — the  question  before  the  House  being  a 
series  of  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  James  Grattan,  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  a  compulsory  commutation  of  tithes  in 
Ireland, — 

Siu  Robert  Peel,  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  his  opinion  upon  this  most  important 
question.  There  were  two  courses,  one  or  other  of  which  the  House  must  deter- 
mine to  follow.  It  must  either  adopt  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Stanley),  which  did  not  require  that  they  should  then  determine  upon  the  details  of 
any  measure — which  did  not  even  of  necessity  involve  the  appointment  of  a  receiver — ■ 
which  merely,  in  conformity  with  tlie  report  of  the  committee,  asked  leave  to  submit 
a  legislative  measure  for  the  deliberative  consideration  of  the  House.  The  other 
course  proposed  that  they  should  agree  to  certain  resolutions,  the  efiFect  of  the 
adoption  of  which  would  be,  to  postpone  all  consideration  of  the  question  for  an 
indefinite  period.  He  was  bound  to  declare  his  opinion,  that  the  latter  course  was 
unjust  and  impolitic,  and  therefore  he  should  give  it  his  most  decided  opposition. 
He  repeated  that  the  latter  proposition  was  unjust ;  and,  if  he  required  any  authority 
to  support  that  assertion,  he  would  take  the  resolutions  themselves,  to  the  adoption 
of  which  he  was  called  upon  to  give  his  consent.  The  second  resolution  stated, 
"  that,  in  coming  to  the  previous  resolution,  we  recognise  the  rights  of  persons 
having  vested  interests;  and  we  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parliament  to  provide 
for  those  persons  a  just  compensation."  Well,  then,  beRjre  he  agreed  to  that  reso- 
lution, he  recpiired  to  know  from  those  who  proposed  it,  what  was  the  mode  in 
which  they  expected  that  parliament  would  fulfil  the  admitted  duty  of  providing  for 
the  sufferers  a  just  compensation  ?  Was  it  not  notorious  that  there  were  persons 
of  the  highest  respectability,  both  from  character  and  station,  possessed  of  as  valid, 
as  legal,  as  equitable  a  claim  to  property  as  any  man  in  the  country  possessed,  who 
were  deprived  of  that  property  by  what  he  had  heard  described  in  that  House  as  a 
moral  combination  ?  What !  was  that  a  moral  combination  which  robbed  persons 
of  property  to  which  they  had  as  good  a  claim  as  any  landed  proprietor  of  the  coun- 
try had  to  his  land?  The  resolution  proposed  admitted  their  right  to  just  compen- 
sation. By  whom  was  that  compensation  to  be  provided?  Not,  surely,  by  the 
Treasury?  [Mr.  James  Grattan:  No.  Not  by  the  Treasury.]  He  presumed, 
also,  that  it  would  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  people  of  England,  who  obeyed  the 
laws,  and  paid  tithes  larger  in  amount  than  those  which  were  paid  in  Ireland— -that 
they,  who  were  not  exclusively  members  of  the  established  church,  many  of  them 
being  persons  who  dissented  from  that  church,  but  who  still  fulfilled  the  obligations 
of  morality,  obeyed  the  decisions  of  the  law,  and  rendered  unto  others  what  was 
their  due — it  surely  would  not,  could  not,  be  contended  that  the  English  people ' 
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were  the  parties  who  could  be  fairly  or  justly  called  upon  to  make  up  this  deficiency. 
Every  gentleman  appeared  to  admit  the  justice  of  that  proposition.     By  vvliom, 
then,  was  this  just  compensation  to  be  made  ?     He  presumed  that  the  next  admis- 
sion would  naturally  be,  that  it  must  come  from  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland, 
who  were  to  benefit  by  the  remission  of  tithe.     But  if  this  were  so,  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  insubordination  was  marching- 
through  the  land  with  giant  strides — if,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  he  himself 
would  refuse  to  pay  tithes — voluntarily  to  pay  titlies — if,  as  he  stated,  there  was  an 
array  of  physical  strength  directed  against  the  payment  of  tithe — if  these  things 
were  true,  could  they  believe  that,  if  they  postponed  this  question  for  six  months, 
without  any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  parliament,  when,  according  to  the 
admissions  of  hon.  members,  the  claim  to  titlie  would  have  been  practically  extin- 
guished, if  not  by  open  violation  of  the  law,  at  least  by  that  which  was  tantamount 
to  it — could  thej'  believe  that  six  months  hence  the  "just  compensation''  would  be 
easily  recovered  from  the  parties  from  whom  it  was  admitted  to  be  due?     If  there 
were  a  claim  on  the  part  of  individuals  now  possessing  property  to  receive  an  equi- 
valent for  the  loss   of  it,  and  if  it  were  the  duty  of  parliament  to  provide  that 
equivalent,  was  it  not  its  duty  to  do  so  without  delay?     Why  devolve  that  duty  on 
a  succeeding  parliament  ?     Why  should  not  the  same  hands  which  inflicted  the 
injury  grant  the  reparation  ?     In  the  terms  of  this  resolution  itself,  therefore,  he 
found  sufficient  reason  for  establishing  some  principle  of  legislation,  which,  what- 
ever might  be  its  other  deficiencies,  should  at  least  mark  the  sense  of  parliament, 
that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  obey  the  laws,  to  respect 
the  rights  of  property,  and  to  continue  to  afford  that  support  for  the  eslablislied 
church  to  which  the  church  had  an  unquestionable  legal  claim.     The  whole  of  the 
proposition  made  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  was,  that  he  should  be 
allowed   to  bring  in  a  bill,  making-  that  composition  which  had  been  voluntarily 
entered  into  by  both  parties — the  tithe-receiver  and  the  tithe-payer — in  two-thirds 
of  the  parishes  of  Ireland,  compulsory  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  permanent  irt 
all.     And  with  what  view?     Why,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  of  that 
very  commutation  of  tithe  which  he  inferred,  from  the  admission  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, was  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  Ireland.     It  was  impossible,  by  the  declara- 
tion of  hon.  gentlemen  themselves,  to  derive  the  equivalent  admitted  to  be  due  from 
the  land  of  Ireland  on  the  extinction  of  tithe,  without  some  such  compulsory  mea- 
sure as  this.     It  was  offered  as  a  preliminary  measure.     The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
James  Grattan)  admitted,  that  it  was  right  that  there  should  be  this  charge  upon  the 
land.     But  that  was  a  very  barren  admission,  unless  he  informed  the  House  how  it 
was  to  be  obtained  from  the  land.     He  could  scarcely  thank  the  hon.  member  for 
that  admission ;  nothing  was  gained  by  it.     It  was  easy  to  say  that  vested  interests 
ought  to  be  protected — that  it  was  not  right  that  the  Treasury  should  provide  com- 
pensation out  of  public  money — and  that  it  was  quite  fair  to  levy  the  equivalent  for 
tithe  upon  the  land  of  Ireland.     Nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  come  down  with 
abstract  resolutions,  admitting  the  justice  of  certain  undeniable  propositions,  but 
failing  to  show  how  any  one  of  them  was  to  be  practically  enforced.     Why,  it 
appeared  that  the  same  gentlemen,  who  were  foremost  to  admit  the  just  liability 
of  the  land,  objected  to   that  of  the  landlord.     Then  what  was  the  alternative  ? 
Why,  distress  upon  the  tenants.     If  the  charge  was  to  he  upon  the  land,  show  us 
at  least  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  made.     Here  is  an  existing  charge  upon  the  land 
— a  charge  confirmed  by  repeated  acts  of  parliament.     That  charge  was  resisted; 
passive  resistance  was  brought  to  bear  against  it ;  the  remedy  was  against  the  occu- 
pying tenant,  through   the  medium  of  a  distress   upon  his  goods.      What  other 
remedy  could  the  hon.  gentleman  give,  if  the  landlord  was  not  to  be  responsible? 
And  if  it  was  still  to  be  distress  on  the  goods  of  the  occupying  tenant,  how  should 
they  be  in  a  better  condition  hereafter?     The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  tithe  was 
not  a  tax  upon  the  land,  that  it  was  not  a  legal  charge  upon  the  land.     He  could 
not  see  the  least  force  in  that  observation.     The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  the  cler- 
gyman was  not  entitled  to  take  tithe  from  the  land,  but  that  he  must  wait  until 
the  produce  was  separated  from  the  land.    Why,  if  he  had  a  legal  right  to  one-tenth 
of  that  produce,  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  a  virtual  charge  to  that  amount  upon  the 
land?    In  case  the  tenant  refused  or  neglected  to  pay  his  rent  to  his  landlord,  what 
65— Vol.  XL 
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was  his  landlord's  remedy  ?  An  ejectment  and  a  distress.  What  was  the  nature 
of  a  distress!'^  Not  a  seizure  or  contiscation  of  the  land,  which  already  belonged  to 
the  landlord;  the  remedy  was  against  the  produce  of  the  land.  But  what  said  the 
hon,  o-eiitleman  to  all  that  portion  of  the  laud  of  Ireland  in  which  voluntary  com- 
positions had  been  entered  into  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  objected  to  the  law  proiiosed 
to  be  introduced,  because  tithe  was  at  present  levied,  not  upon  the  land,  but  upon 
the  produce.  But  in  two-thirds  of  the  parishes  of  Ireland,  in  consefjuence  of  volun- 
tary arrangements,  to  which  the  tithe-payers  were  parties,  the  composition  in  lieu  of 
titlie  was  made  chargeable  upon  the  land.  It  had  been  made  a  charge  upon  the  land, 
because  the  parties  subject  to  tithe  preferredit  rather  than  that  the  clergyman,  exact- 
ing his  strict  right,  should  have  the  power  of  taking  the  full  amount  of  tithe  in  kind. 
The  distinction  drawn  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  point  of  fact,  amounted  to  nothing.. 
The  fact  was,  that  there  existed  a  legal  right,  which  was  opposed,  either  by  an  array 
of  physical  strength,  by  actual  combination  against  the  law,  or  by  that  evasion  which 
was  backed  by  physical  strength,  and  depended  upon  physical  strength  alone  to 
give  it  support  to  defeat  tlie  law.  But  let  no  landlord,  let  no  proprietor  of  pro- 
perty of  any  kind  in  Ireland,  trust  to  the  security  of  his  property  five  minutes  after 
such  a  combination  shall  have  been  successful,  after  it  shall  have  been  able  to 
defeat  the'  legislature.  The  hon.  gentleman  argued  as  if,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
violation  of  the  law  had  taken  place — as  if  the  combined  plan  entered  into  by  those 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  what  they  termed  an  unjust  impost,  was  a  legitimate  means 
of  escaping  from  a  just  debt.  Now,  if  that  position  were  correct,  he  would  ask  both 
English  landlords  and  Irish  landlords — for  he  wished  not  to  separate  them,  and  he  had 
had  too  long  a  connection  with  Ireland  to  entertain  a  desire  to  say  a  harsh  word  with 
respect  to  any  of  its  landed  proprietors — he  would  ask  the  landlords,  whether  the  same 
instrument  of  evasion,  of  practical  defeat  of  the  law,  might  not  be  again  applied,  for 
other  purposes,  and  to  other  objects?  Why,  two  years  hence,  if  this  feeling  and  these 
opinions  should  prevail,  why  might  not  some  man  of  authority  start  up  and  advise  that 
absentee  property  should  be  the  subject  of  another  and  a  similar  combination  ?  Might 
he  not  say,  and  say  with  equal  semblance  of  truth,  "  I  pay  my  rent  upon  the  sup- 
position that  I  have  the  advantage  of  the  residence  of  my  landlord  ;  I,  however, 
receive  no  such  advantage;  he  takes  the  money  over  to  England — and  I,  therefore, 
consider  myself  absolved  from  my  obligation  to  pay  the  rent  ?"  He  could  assure  the 
House,  that  they  had  better  decide  this  matter  in  time — better  put  a  stop  to  such 
proceedings  before  it  was  too  late  to  arrest  their  progress ;  for  the  same  argument 
now  used  against  church  property  might  be  directed  with  equal  force  against  all 
other  property.  Might  not  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  say,  at  some  future  period,  if 
these  combinations  were  not  arrested  : — "  The  clergyman  was  resident;  he  did  fulfil 
some  duties,  although  his  Roman  Catholic  parishioners  dissented  from  him  as  to 
religion;  yet,  as  we  have  succeeded,  with  the  consent — at  iea*t  with  the  tacit  con- 
nivance— of  the  legislature,  which  closed  its  eyes  to  the  gigantic  march  of  insub- 
ordination— which  had  not  the  courage  to  lotik  the  question  in  the  face — as  we  have 
succeeded  with  respect  to  tithe  property,  let  us  try  the  same  experiment  upon  other 
dues,  and  apply  the  same  principles  to  rent?"  Was  it  not  in  human  nature  that  there 
should  be  such  reasoning  as  this  in  regard  to  other  burthens?  On  these  grounds, 
then,  and  looking,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  most  anxious  apprehension  to  the  state 
of  Ireland,  he  was  convinced  that  they  could  not  by  possibility  gain  any  thing  by 
abandoning  the  claims  of  justice.  He  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  a  conciliatory 
measure — at  least,  he  could  not  reconcile  such  conciliation  with  common  justice — to 
tell  those  who  had  a  right  to  protection,  that  they  were  to  be  left,  not  only  without  a 
])resent,  but  without  a  future,  chance  of  that  protection,  by  abandoning  this  question 
in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  in  conformity  with  justice.  It  might  be  met  by  an  array  of 
physical  strength ;  but  he  hoped  that  a  British  Government,  and  a  British  Parliament, 
would  be  prepared  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  supporting  it.  He 
would  not  detract,  on  the  present  occasion,  from  any  little  support  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  give  the  government,  by  dwelling  upon  any  minor  points  upon  which, 
with  respect  to  this  bill,  he  might  differ  from  them.  To  the  substance  of  the  bill  he 
was  a  party.  In  that  part  of  the  report,  also,  which  stated  that  the  Committee  did  not 
overlook  the  great  unportance  of  the  question ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  thought  it 
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one  which  involved,  in  many  cases,  a  more  adequate  remuneration  for  the  I'esident 
clergy — the  abolition  of  the  sinecures  of  the  Church — and  a  more  general  appoint- 
ment of  resident  Protestant  ministers  throughout  the  country;  in  that  part  of  the 
report  he  agreed — those  opinions  he  was  ready  to  maintain.  He  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  consider,  fairly  and  deliberately,  every  proposition  for  the  redress  of  just 
grievances,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  just  force  of  many  of  the  objections  which  had 
been  made  to  the  present  tithe  system.  When  the  House  evinced  the  disposition  to 
redress  every  well-founded  grievance,  it  stood  on  high  ground,  and  had  a  right  to 
require  the  people  of  Ireland  to  obey  the  law,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  property. 
The  measure  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed,  was  not  merely  one  marking 
the  sense  of  parliament  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  observance  of  those  rights,  but  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  as  a  preliminary  towards  the  remedy  of  many  evils.  It  was 
a  preliminary  step,  necessary  to  be  taken  previous  to  making  that  commutation  for 
which  almost  every  gentleman  professed  himself  a  zealous  advocate.  By  postponing 
this  measure,  therefore,  they  would  postpone,  at  the  same  time,  the  introduction  of 
that  which  was  admitted  to  be  so  desirable.  On  these  grounds  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  give  his  support  to  the  government;  and  he  could  not  conclude  without  expressing 
his  regret  at  the  opposition  which  the  measure  had  received  from  the  landlords  of 
Ireland.  He  regretted  it  with  all  sincerity,  not  only  on  account  of  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  other  parties,  but  because  he  believed  that  their  opposition,  if  it  suc- 
ceeded, would  be  ultimately  fatal  to  their  own  rights,  and  tend  to  their  own  spoliation. 
He  should  support,  cordially  and  firmly,  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  for  leave  to  bring  in  this  bill. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  debate  was  again  adjourned. 


RUSSIAN-DUTCH  LOAN. 
July  12,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp,  having  briefly  introduced  this  subject,  moved  for  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Convention  with  Russia,  regarding 
the  Russian-Dutch  Loan,  made  on  the  16th  of  November,  1831,  and  laid  on  the 
table,  June  27,  1832. 

Mr.  Herries  moved  the  following  resolution  as  an  amendment: — "  That  it  appears 
to  this  House,  that  the  payment  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury;  or, 
account  of  the  interest  due  by  Russia  on  the  loan  made  by  Holland  in  January  la.>t, 
when  the  obligation  and  authority  to  make  any  such  payment,  had,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Convention  of  1815,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  founded  thereon,  closed 
and  determined;  and  also  when  a  new  Convention,  not  then  communicated  to  this 
House,  had  been  entered  into,  recognising  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  parliament 
for  the  power  of  continuing  such  payment  under  the  circumstances  attending  the 
separation  that  had  taken  it  out  of  the  case  of  the  Convention,  was  an  application  of 
money  not  warranted  by  law." 

A  long  debate  ensued;  rising  after  Viscount  Palmerston, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  had  followed  the  line  of  argument  which 
almost  every  speaker  on  that  side  who  preceded  him  had  taken,  and  had  studiously 
confounded  two  questions,  which  were  entirely  distinct — the  one,  whether  this 
country  was  under  an  obligation,  of  honour  and  good  faith,  to  continue  these  payments 
to  Russia;  the  other,  whether  his  Majesty's  government  were  vvarranted,  by  law,  in 
advancing  the  money  in  January  last?  No  two  questions  could  be  more  distinct 
than  these.  The  noble  lord  who  commenced  the  discussion,  was  the  first  to  admit 
that  they  were  distinct,  and  ought  to  be  kept  separate.  Why,  then,  after  that 
admission  from  the  noble  lord,  had  these  questions  been  confounded?  Why,  but 
because  the  pressure  of  argument  against  the  conduct  of  government  was  so  strong, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  divert  attention  from  it,  by  introducing  a  multitude  of 
topics,  with  which  that  conduct  had  nothing  to  do.  The  first  invitation  to  us  to 
declare  our  opinion  on  the  political  question,  came,  not  from  a  political  character, 
but  from  the  Attorney-general,  who,  of  all  persons,  was  peculiarly  bound  to  confine 
himself  to  the  legal  part  of  the  question.  He  it  was  who  said,  "  Before  you  come  to 
the  question  of  law,  tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  ])olicy  of  continuing  these  payments 
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to  Russia."     That  question  was  no  doubt  an  important  one,  and  many  hon.  gentle- 
men complained  that  no  distinct  answer  had  been  given  to  it.     He,  lor  one,  had  no 
wish  to  evade  it.     He  certainly  thought  that  his  Majesty's  government  ought  to  have 
explained  to  the  House,  what  were  the  circumstances  that  imposed  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  an  obligation  of  good  faith  to  support  his  Majesty's  nanisters  in  the 
view  they  took  of  this  question.     He  had  never  held  equivocal  language  on  this 
subject;  he  had  said  from  the  first,  establish  that  claim  of  good  faith,  and  take  the 
money;  but,  he  repeated,  that  he  thought  it  was  too  much,  merely  on  the  speech  of 
a  minister,  to  call  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  in 
spite  of  the  act  of  parliament,  in  spite  of  every  document  to  which  the  House  had 
yet  had  access,  to  admit  that  an  obligation,  in  point  of  honour,  to  make  these  pay- 
ments, still  existed.    The  noble  lord,  the  paymaster  of  the  forces,  on  a  former  occasion, 
complained  of  this  side  of  the  House  for  pressing  precipitately  a  vote  of  censure, 
without  calling  for  the  papers  which  existed,  and  to  the  production  of  which  he 
intimated  there  would  be  no  objection.     Again,  to-night,  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, the  member  for  Ilchester,  intimated  that  the  law-officers,  before  they  gave 
their  opinion,  were  aware  of  certain  negotiations  that  preceded  the  convention,  and 
which  materially  bore  upon  the  character  and  spirit  of  that  convention.     Then  he 
said  at  once,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  ministers,  if  there  were  documents 
which  fortified  their  construction  of  the  treaty — if  there  were  documents  existing  in  the 
foreign  office,  on  which  the  law-officers  grounded  their  opinion,  to  produce  them. 
In  1815,  though  not  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  he  was  connected  with  the  government, 
and  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  documents.     Still  he  could  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  their  existence;  but  if  they  did  exist  could  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  take  one  of  two  courses — either  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments, or  to  say  at  once,  "  On  our  responsibility,  as  ministers,   we  consider  that 
their  production  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests,   but  we  pledge  our 
honour  as  to  the  fact  of  their  existence."     It  was  not  fair  to  refer  obscurity  to 
negotiations  and  drafts  of  treaties  which  were  neither  explained  nor  produced;  and 
to  insinuate  that  the  House  was  not  qualified  to  judge,  because  it  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  case.     The  obligation  on  the  part  of  this  country  was  founded 
either  upon  the  convention  of  1815,   or  upon   the  new  convention.     If  upon  the 
latter,  it  was  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  his  Majesty's  government  had  not  postponed 
this  question;    because,  if  it  rested  upon  the  new  convention,  we  were  pledging 
ourselves,  by  ratifying  that  convention,  to  an  approval  of  the  public  policy  of  the 
government  in  reference  to  foreign  affairs.     It  would  thus  become  necessary  to  enter 
at  once  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  political  transactions  of  this  country.    Whether 
that  was  advisable,  with  I'eference  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  noble  lord  was 
the  best  judge.     The  transactions  were  not  yet  closed,  and  he  should  not  enter  into 
them  without  great  reluctance;  but  if  the  noble  lord  said,  "  I  call  upon  you  to  vote 
this  money,  because  Russia  has  pledged  herself  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  England 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  independent  state  of  Belgium,"  then  he  asked, 
was  it  possible  tp  discuss  the  merits  of  the  convention,  without  discussing  at  the  same 
time  the  general  policy  of  placing  Prince  Leopold  upon  the  throne  of  that  state;  and, 
above  all,  the  conduct  which,  throughout  these  transactions,  the  government  of  this 
country,  and  the  other  members  of  the  conference,  had  pursued  towards  Holland? 
He  should  deplore  the  necessity  of  being  called  upon  to  enter  into  these  questions, 
because  he  could  not  think,  that  in  the  state  in  which  they  then  were,  the  full  and 
unreserved  discussion  of  them  at  that  time,  could  contribute  to  their  satisfactory 
settlement.     It  was  unjust,  therefore,  for  the  government  to  force  the  House,  under 
these  circumstances,  into  the  expression  either  of  acquiescence  or  dissent  in  respect 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government.     On  the  other  question,  namely,  whether 
the  conduct  of  the  government,  in  continuing  the  payments  to  Russia,  was  in  con- 
formity with  law,  lie  had  only  to  repeat  that  he  considered  it  entirely  distinct — so  that 
it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  quite  consistent  to  move  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  govern- 
ment for  violating  an  express  law,  and  yet  enable  the  government  by  a  new  authority 
to  maintain  the  obligations  of  good  faith  and  honour.     A  similar  course  had  been 
pursued  in  many  instances.    "With  reference  to  the  peace  of  1 763,  to  the  peace  of  1 783, 
and  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  votes  of  censure  were  moved  upon  his  Majesty's  govern- 
iiient  for  maMng  those  treaties,  and  yet  the  House  resolved  to  keep  the  treaties  inviolate. 
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A  similar  course  of  proceeding  might  with  equal  justice  and  propriety  be  adopted 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  real  question  now  before  the  House  was,  the  dry  bare 
legal  question,  whether  his  Majesty's  government  were  warranted  by  law  in  paying 
this  money.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  subject  treated  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  or  not  the  money 
was  issued  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament.  To  argue  that  that  question 
was  subordinate  to  another,  namely,  whether  the  country  was  obliged  in  good 
faith  to  pay  the  money,  was  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  country 
might  be  obliged,  in  good  faith,  to  pay  the  money;  but  would  any  man  contend,  that 
it  ought  to  be  paid  without  the  authority  of  parliament  ?  The  noble  lord  considered 
that  a  vote  of  censure  was  treating  ministers  with  too  great  severity  ;  but  the  resolu- 
tion moved  by  his  right  hon.  friend  was  the  mildest  mode  in  which  the  House  could 
express  its  own  opinion  on  the  facts  which  had  transpired.  The  noble  lord  must 
judge  for  himself  whether  such  a  resolution  was  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  censure  or 
not ;  but  if  the  facts  were,  as  they  had  been  stated  to  be,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  declare  its  sentiments  on  those  facts  in  the  language,  not  of 
severity  but  of  truth.  The  noble  lord  (Althorp)  said,  "  If  you  pass  that  Resolution, 
I  shall  resign  my  office."  In  the  present  awful  state  of  the  country — in  the  present 
state  of  our  foreign  affairs — in  the  present  state  of  Ireland — in  the  present  state  of 
the  West-India  colonies — in  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  he  was  not  much  sur- 
prised at  the  readiness  with  which  the  noble  lord  made  that  declaration.  Still,  if, 
as  was  his  conviction,  the  issue  of  money  which  took  place  in  January  was  not 
warranted  by  law,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  steps  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  against  that  issue  being  drawn  into  precedent;  and,  what- 
ever might  be  the  determination  of  the  noble  lord  as  to  resigning  his  office,  he  would 
not  shrink  from  giving  his  sanction  to  a  formal  proceeding,  by  which  the  example 
of  the  noble  lord  might  not  be  drawn  into  precedent.  The  question  was,  Was  the 
issue  in  January  warranted  by  law?  He  admitted  at  once,  that  treaties  ought  not 
only  to  be  observed;  but  that  the  intentions  of  the  parties,  rather  than  the  letter 
of  the  official  instrument,  should  be  faithfully  executed.  All  that  the  learned 
member  for  Calne  had  said — nine-tenths  of  the  speech  of  the  learned  member  for 
Ilchester — and  all  that  the  noble  lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  had  urged,  were  quite 
beside  the  present  question.  Granted  that  the  construction  of  the  treaty  ought 
to  be  liberal,  but  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  apply  to  parliament  to  enable 
them  to  put  that  construction  upon  it.  If  there  had  been  a  case  not  foreseen  by 
the  Act,  but  coming  within  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  parliament  would  never  refuse 
to  supply  the  defect.  This  was  the  very  point  under  consideration.  It  was  said 
by  ministers  that  the  severance  of  the  Belgian  provinces  from  Holland  by  a 
revolution,  was  a  casus  omissus  not  provided  for  by  the  treaty  ;  and  that,  that 
case  occurring,  and  Russia  being  in  no  way  responsible  for  its  occurrence,  a 
moral  obligation  upon  this  country  remained  to  continue  the  payment.  Supposing 
he  admitted  the  full  force  of  that  argument — as  he  had  admitted  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  construe  this  treaty  liberally — yet,  what  was  the  just  conclusion 
from  those  premises  ?  Why,  the  government  ought  to  apply  to  parliament  for 
a  new  authority,  and  not  require  the  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  to  place  a  construc- 
tion upon  an  Act  of  Parliament  manifestly  at  variance  with  its  express  terms. 
Treaties  which  depended  for  their  enforcement  upon  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  differed  in  principle  from  those  upon  which  the  Crown  was  competent  to 
act  without  applying  to  parliament  to  sanction  them.  On  such  treaties  it  became 
the  government  to  put  a  liberal  construction  ;  and,  in  such  a  case  as  that  quoted 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne,  in  which  one  nation  engaged  to  furnish 
pikemen  to  another,  and  being  unable  to  fulfil  that  special  engagement,  felt  itself 
bound  to  furnish  musketeers — there  could  be  no  question  that  the  spirit  of  the 
contract  was  justly  fulfilled.  But  in  treaties  which  related  to  the  issue  of  money, 
where  the  Crown  was  obliged  to  resort  to  parliament  to  get  that  money, 
the  Crown  relinquished  its  right  to  construe  such  treaties,  and  was  bound  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  Where  an  Act  of  Parliament  imposed  obligations  upon 
a  minister  of  the  Crown,  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  public  monej',  there  was  no 
more  latitude  given  to  that  minister  in  the  construction  of  such  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, than  there  was  given  to  any  other  individual  with  regard  to  an  ordinary 
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statute.  Tlie  necessity  of  applying  to  parliament  for  its  sanction,  implied  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  observe  the  will  of  the  legislature  expressed  in 
a  law ;  and  therefore  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  that  dispensed  with  the 
law,  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  There  would  be  no  se- 
curity in  legislation  if  such  a  dispensing  power  were  allowed  to  exist.  He  should 
like  to  take  a  man  of  plain  common  sense,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  technicalities 
of  law,  and  leave  this  question  to  his  decision.  He  should  like  to  place  before 
him  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  follows.  The  material  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
these — "  It  is  understood  and  agreed,  that  the  payment  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  shall  cease  and  determine,  should  the  possession  and 
sovereignty  (vvhich  God  forbid)  of  the  Belgic  provinces  pass  away  or  be 
severed  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands."  Here — be  it  observed  by  the 
way — we  implored  Providence  to  avert,  as  an  evil,  the  separation  of  Belgium  from 
Holland,  and  now,  consistently  with  our  present  policy,  we  must  implore  the  same 
Providence  to  effect  the  very  object  which  we  before  implored  it  to  prevent,  and 
we  must  now  say,  God  forbid  that  the  Belgic  provinces  should  ever  be  incor- 
porated with  Holland.  The  Act  went  on  to  declare,  that  these  payments  were 
authorized  to  be  made  by  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
as  specified  in  the  engagement.  What  was  the  engagement,  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  this  engagement  ?  Why,  surely  that  our  liability  should  cease 
whenever  the  possession  of  Belgium  should  pass  from  Holland.  Tlicn  the  question 
was.  Had  the  possession  or  sovereignty  of  the  Belgic  provinces  passed  away  when 
the  money  was  issued  ?  Could  any  man  doubt  that  fact  ?  The  money  was  paid 
in  January,  but  the  dominion  had  previously  passed  away.  True,  it  was  by  a  revo- 
lution, and  not  by  invasion ;  but  still  the  fact  could  not  be  disputed,  that  the 
dominion  of  the  Belgic  provinces  had  passed  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  that  specific  enactment  to  which  he  had  referred,  the  government 
issued  the  money.  He  would  next  refer  to  the  objects  of  the  treaties.  'J'he  second 
treaty  of  1815  referred  to  a  former  treaty  of  1814,  between  Holland  and  this  country. 
The  object  contemplated  by  that  treaty  was,  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  Belgian 
provinces,  and  their  incorporation  with  Holland  :  England  was  to  contribute  a 
portion  of  such  further  charge  as  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  parties, 
as  necessary  for  the  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the, Low  Countries  under 
the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Orange.  The  communication  made  by  the  Crown  to 
parliament  on  that  occasion  was  to  this  effect : — "  I  have  a  great  object  in  view — I 
wish  to  incorporate  the  Belgian  provinces  with  Holland — I  have  received  from 
Holland  her  colonies — I  have  entered  into  a  convention  with  that  country  to  pay 
£3,000,000  of  money  for  the  express  purpose  of  ensuring  the  incorporation  of  the 
Belgic  provinces  with  Holland— I  wish  you  to  authorize  me  to  pay  this  money, 
and  I  will  consent  that  you  shall  prohibit  me  (for  the  act  is  not  permissive  merely) 
from  issuing  that  money,  provided  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  those  provinces 
shall  ever  pass  away  from  Holland."  They  had  passed  away,  and  yet  that  money 
was  still  paid.  Could  any  man  assert  that  it  was  paid  by  authority  of  parliament  ? 
What  answer  had  been  given  to  this  ?  To  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  required 
that  the  payment  should  be  made,  in  spite  of  the  express  provisions  of  the  law, 
was  trifling  with  the  subject.  In  fact,  a  new  convention  had  been  made  with 
Russia,  as  if  to  prove  that  the  former  convention  had  ceased  to  be  valid.  That 
new  convention  placed  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  England  upon  a  totally  new 
ground.  This  new  convention  stated,  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  convention 
of  1815  to  afford  to  Great  Britain  a  guarantee  that  Russia  would,  on  all  questions 
concerning  Belgium,  identify  her  policy  with  that  which  the  Court  of  London 
deemed  the  best  adapted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  just  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
Where  could  he  find  that  such  was  the  object  of  the  first  convention  ?  It  was  very 
useful  to  insert  these  words,  in  order  to  provide  a  defence  for  the  policy  which 
government  had  pursued.  It  was  very  useful  to  state  to  the  public  that  Russia 
would  adhere  to  our  policy,  and  consent  to.  the  separation  of  the  Belgian  pro- 
vinces from  Holland,  if  necessary.  But  how  did  it  appear?  By  what  public 
document  was  it  shown  that  that  was  the  real  object  of  the  convention  of  1815  ? 
If  the  real  object  of  that  convention  was  to  procure  a  guarantee  from  Russia, 
that,   in   all   cases,  she  would  adhere   to   the  policy  of  England   in   respect  to 
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Belgium,  why  was  an  article  inserted  in  the  convention,  which,  supposing  a 
case  of  war  between  the  parties,  still  enjoined  that  the  payment  of  the  money 
should  continue  on  the  part  of  England?  In  the  convention  of  1815  there  was 
an  express  article  to  that  effect.  Supposing  that  the  Netherlands  being  an  ally 
of  England,  should  Russia  declare  war  upon  that  country,  and  actually  occupy 
the  Belgian  provinces,  was  it  possible  to  state  that  her  policy  would  be  identified 
with  the  policj'  of  England?  And  yet,  according  to  the  convention  of  1815,  even 
under  those  circumstances  the  money  must  have  continued  to  be  paid.  It  might  be 
very  desirable  that  such  should  be  the  guarantee  to  be  given  for  the  future  by 
Russia  to  England;  but  to  say  it  was  a  guarantee  given  by  the  convention  of  J815, 
was  an  assertion  without  any  foundation.  That  convention  was  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  convention  of  the  16th  of  November,  1831,  which  recited,  that  the  object 
of  the  former  treaty  was  to  identify  the  policy  of  Russia  at  all  times  with  that  of 
England  towards  the  Netherlands.  But  if  the  second  convention  arose  out  of  the 
same  circumstances,  and  was  a  mere  continuation  of  the  obligation  of  the  first,  why 
had  the  government,  in  framing  the  second,  departed  from  the  terms  of  the  first  con- 
vention? He  wished  to  ask,  whether  or  not,  supposing  a  war  should  break  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  England,  would  the  obligation  to  pay  the  money  continue  under 
the  second  convention?  It  was  provided  distinctly  by  the  first,  that  war  should  not 
release  us  from  the  payment.  Was  the  country,  by  this  latter  convention,  now 
released  from  the  obligation  in  case  of  war?  Surely  the  omission  of  such  an  article 
as  that  contained  in  the  original  convention,  must  throw  considerable  doubt  upon  the 
nature 'and  extent  of  our  obligation.  To  have  so  important  an  article  inserted  in 
the  first  convention,  and  omitted  in  the  second,  was  quite  inexplicable.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  main  question,  the  only  question  of  to-night's  discussion.  In  case 
the  House  should  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  sufficient  authority  to  issue  this 
money  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  there  could  be  only  one  course  which,  con- 
sistently with  its  own  honour,  and  in  regard  to  its  own  privileges,  it  could  pursue. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  address  the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  its  ministers,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  ministers;  but  it  was  necessary  to  claim 
for  the  House  of  Commons  the  privilege  of  doing  this — of  saying  to  those  ministers 
— "  You  have  made  a  mistake ;  the  issue  of  money  has  been  contrary  to  law,  and  we 
will  repair  the  error,  and  maintain  the  respect  due  to  this  House  and  to  the  law,  by 
bringing  in  an  Act  of  Indemnity."  The  noble  lord  said,  he  would  not  accept  it;  but 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  enforce  it.  The  ground  upon  which  the  violation 
of  the  law  was  apparent,  was  contained  in  the  docum.ents  supplied  by  his  Majesty's 
government.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  case,  nor  to 
trouble  the  House  with  any  legal  argument  upon  the  subject.  He  took  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  stronger  ground.  On  the  1st  of  January,  the  ministers  issued 
payment  of  the  yearly  interest  of  this  loan  upon  the  old  convention,  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  opinion  of  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown.  On  the  5th  of  June 
following  they  declined  to  make  that  issue,  and  placed  upon  record,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  that  they  did  not  consider  it  possible 
at  present  to  remit  the  sum  required  for  the  instalment  which  had  then  become  due. 
Here,  then,  was  a  distinct  admission,  that  the  treasury  had  no  legal  authority  to 
)ay  the  money;  and  yet,  in  January  1832,  that  same  treasury  had  made  the  pay- 
ment which  they  declined  in  June  as  illegal.  What  had  occurred  in  the  meanwhile 
to  make  the  payment  illegal?  There  was  no  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  periods.  There  was  a  convention  signed  on  the  16th  of  November,  but  not 
ratified — it  was  signed,  but  not  ratified  in  January' — it  was  signed,  but  not  ratified 
in  June.  In  January  they  made  the  payment;  a  debate  in  this  House  took  place  as 
to  its  legality;  in  June  the  ministers  declined  to  make  the  same  payment,  and  gave 
as  their  reason  that  a  new  convention  had  been  made  in  November,  which  had  not 
yet  received  the  sanction  of  parliament,  not  having  been  ratified.  He  wished  to  ask, 
why  a  convention  signed  on  the  16th  of  November  was  not  yet  ratified?  By  the 
third  article  it  was  declared,  that  it  should  be  ratified  within  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if 
possible;  and  yet,  on  the  5th  of  June — that  is,  after  the  lapse,  not  of  six  weeks,  but 
six  months — there  was  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  treasury,  that  the  conven- 
tion was  not  ratified.  What  were  the  reasons  for  that?  Was  Russia  adhering  to 
the  policy  of  this  country  in  respect  to  Belgium?     If  she  was,  why  did  she  not  ratify 
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the  convention?  If  not,  how  could  the  government  have  been  satisfied  in  making 
the  issue  in  January,  when,  on  their  own  showing,  Russia  was  bound  by  the  first 
convention  to  identify  her  policy  with  that  of  England,  or  forfeit  her  claim  to  the 
payment?  Rut  what  new  fact  had  arisen  constituting  so  material  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  periods  of  January  and  June?  It  had  been  stated,  that  Russia  had 
in  the  interim  ratified  the  general  treaty  of  the  five  powers,  and,  by  that  ratification, 
had  at  length  agreed  to  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland.  But  the  fact  of 
Russia  having  recognised  that  separation  made  no  ditference  in  the  case.  Look  at 
the  terms  of  the  king's  speech;  it  was  announced  from  the  Throne  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  1831,  that  Belgium  was  separated  from  Holland,  and  that  the  Belgians  had 
made  choice  of  an  independent  sovereign;  nay,  we  had  even  recognised  that  sovereign, 
and  received  a  minister  from  his  court.  He  asked,  then,  whether  the  mere  fact  of 
Russia  ho.ving  recognised  the  .Belgian  sovereignty,  and  acknowledged  King  Leopold, 
made  such  a  difference  with  regard  to  these  payments,  that  that  which  was  legal  in 
January  should  be  illegal  in  June?  It  was  impossible  to  find  any  thing  in  the  treaty 
or  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  countenanced  such  a  construction.  He  said, 
then,  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  take  up  this  question;  and,  if  the 
obligation  be  valid  in  honour  and  good  faith,  let  parliament  authorize  the  payment. 
Was  it  right,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  that,  after  the  power  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  conferred  on  the  Crown  had,  by  the  change  of  circumstances,  ceased 
to  exist,  the  Crown  should  take  upon  itself  still  to  exercise  that  power,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  issuing  of  the  public  money,  over  which  that  House  had  a  chief  and  special 
control?  The  least  that  parliament  could  do  for  the  vindication  of  its  own  authority 
was  to  pass  an  Act  of  Indemnity.  And  was  that  an  unusual  proceeding,  or  different 
from  the  course  pursued  in  former  times  ?  Did  not  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite 
(Sir  James  Graham)  recollect,  when  the  Crown  remitted  the  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  duty  upon  foreign  sugars,  that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  or  the  noble  lord  but 
an  act  to  legalize  the  remission,  and  indemnify  the  government  for  having  acted  with- 
out due  authority?  Could  any  man  say,  that  the  bringing  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
with  a  view  to  vindicate  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  to  correct  an  error  on  the 
part  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  was  sxich  a  reflection  upon  the  conduct  of  that 
minister  as  to  justify  his  resignation  of  office  ?  What  was  done  in  the  case  of  Boyd 
and  Benfield,  in  the  year  1804?  In  the  year  1795,  Mr  Pitt  advanced  the  sum  of 
^40,000  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  Boyd  and  Benfield,  to  enable  them  to  make 
good  an  instalment  of  a  loan  for  which  they  had  contracted.  He  took  good 
security  for  its  repayment,  and  every  single  farthing  was  ultimately  repaid.  The 
country  was  then  at  war.  Peace  at  length  took  place,  and,  in  consequence  of  an 
enquiry  instituted  before  certain  commissioners,  this  transaction  was  discovered, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  also  discovered,  that  not  one  single  shilling  of  the  public 
money  had  been  lost;  but  yet  it  was  considered  that  the  issue  of  that  money  was  not 
authorized  by  law.  The  question  was  some  years  afterwards  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  insisted  that  the  transaction  should  be  covered  by 
a  Bill  of  Indemnity.  They  brought  forward  a  res'dution,  not  involving  the  censure 
of  the  government,  but  declaring  the  fact,  that  the  issue  of  the  money  was  not  war- 
ranted by  law.  The  resolution  admitted  tlie  advance  of  £40,000  to  Boyd  and 
Benfield  upon  unquestionable  security,  wliich  sum  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  very  serious  injury  to  the  commercial  world — still  it  was  deemed  essential 
to  declare  it  to  be  unwarranted  by  law,  and  Mr.  Lascelles  afterwards  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  of  Indemnity.  If,  then,  parliament  on  that  occasion  declared 
that  that  issue  was  not  according  to  law,  if  no  opposition  to  a  Bill  of  Indemnity 
was  offered  by  the  minister  who  made  that  issue,  although  the  transaction  had  taken 
place  nine  years  before,  why  should  the  parliament  of  this  day  relax  in  its  vigilance 
over  the  conduct  of  ministers  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  money?  It 
certainly  ouglit  not  to  do  so.  He  knew  the  constitution  of  this  country  was  about  to 
undergo  a  material  change.  He  knew  that  that  change  was  mainly  defended  on 
the  ground  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  exercised  that  control  over  the 
public  purse  which  it  ought  to  exercise,  and  had  not  been  sufficiently  vigilant  in 
guarding  the  public  finances.  Let  the  present  House,  then,  have  the  satisfaction, 
before  it  expired,  of  doing  its  duty,  and  of  showing  to  the  public,  that  this  last  im- 
peachment of  its  ckaracter  was  not  a  just  one.     His  own  conviction  was,  that  the 
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issue  of  money  in  January  last  was  not  according'  to  law.  If  he  had  to  give  a  verdict 
as  a  juryman,  he  would  declare  that  there  was  nothing,  either  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  in  the  convention,  which  warranted  that  issue.  He  did  not  deny  that  treaties 
ought  to  be  construed  liberally,  and  that  the  obligations  of  good  faith  ouglit  to  be 
religiously  maintained;  but  he  also  contended,  that  it  was-  consistent  with  the  liberal 
construction  of  treaties,  and  with  the  perfect  preservation  of  the  national  faith,  that 
parliament  should  perform  its  duty  to  the  country;  that,  in  all  cases  of  proved  ille- 
gality, or  even  of  rational  doubt,  it  sliould  vindicate  its  own  authority;  and  should 
take  care  that  no  ministry,  though  backed  by  a  triumphant  majority,  should  usurp 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  regard  to  the  issue  and  control  of 
public  money. 

The  House  having  divided  on  the  amendment,  the  numbers  were — Ayes,  197; 
Noes,  243;  majority,  46. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee,  pro  forma. 

The  House  resumed — committee  to  sit  again  next  day. 


TITHES  (IRELAND). 
July  13,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  Composition  of  Tithe  (Ireland)  Bill  was  read. 

The  speaker  having  put  the  original  question  and  the  amendment — 

Mr.  O'Connell,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Gratlan,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  several  other 
members  addressed  the  House,  after  which — 

Sir  Robert  Pekl  rose,  and  proceeded  to  address  the  House,  but  was  received 
with  loud  cries  of  "  Spoke!  Spoke!"  Since  he  had  spoken,  amendments  had  been 
made  and  questions  of  adjournment  put,  and  on  every  one  of  those  he  had  a  right  to 
speak.  He  was  about  to  say,  that  he  approved  of  the  first  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  Devonshire,  \_renewed  cries  oj  '  '■  spoke  !  spoke.''^^ 

The  Speaker  having  been  appealed  to,  said,  during  the  two  nights'  discussion,  there 
had  been  three  or  four  motions  for  adjournment,  on  each  of  which  motions  every 
member,  although  he  had  before  spoken,  was  again  entitled  to  address  the  House. 
If  he  were  called  on  to  decide,  whether  any  hon.  member  spoke  only  to  the  question 
of  adjournment,  or  introduced  into  his  speech  the  main  feature  of  debate— he  pro- 
fessed his  inability  to  determine. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  proceeded.  He  would  compromise  with  hon.  members  opposite, 
by  assuring  them  that  he  should  be  very  short  in  the  observations  he  had  to  address 
to  the  House.  He  was  chiefly  anxious  to  declare  his  entire  concurrence  in  all  that 
fell  from  the  noble  lord  opposite  in  the  former  part  of  his  speech.  He  looked  upon 
it  as  the  paramount  duty  of  that  House,  without  reference  to  divisions  of  opinion 
upon  party  questions,  to  support  the  government  in  their  effoi'ts  to  put  down  the 
conspiracy  against  the  laws  now  existing  in  Ireland.  It  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, too,  that  throughout  Ireland  and  England  it  should  be  known  that  they  were 
ready  and  determined,  under  all  possible  circumstances,  to  support  his  Majesty's 
government  in  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws.  It  was  totally  unnecessary  for  the 
noble  lord  to  vindicate  his  character  against  any  imputations  of  being  unfriendly  to 
the  libertjf  of  the  subject  in  the  course  he  was  determined  to  pursue.  How  could 
he  show  himself  a  greater  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  than  in  opposing  with 
all  his  force  those  enemies  of  all  liberty,  the  abettors  of  the  vilest  system  of  tyranny 
that  the  friends  of  liberty  were  ever  subjected  to?  Liberty?  Good  God!  whatliberty  could 
there  be  where,  if  a  man  showed  a  disposition  to  pay  his  just  debts,  he  became  the 
object  of  immediate  and  almost  unanimous  persecution?  It  had  been  well  said  by 
Madame  Roland,  as  she  was  hurried  to  the  scaffold,  "  Oh,  Liberty!"  (she  was  passing 
the  statue  of  Liberty)  what  crimes  are  perpetrated  in  thy  name!"  What  could  be 
w^orse  than  the  system  of  terror  at  present  going  on  in  Ireland?  It  was  their  duty 
to  assist  the  government  in  causing  the  law  to  be  respected;  and  if  the  existing  law, 
in  which  he  had  great  confidence,  had  been  exhausted,  and  had  failed  in  restoring 
order  and  obedience,  let  the  executive  government  resort  to  parliament,  and  doubt 
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not  they  woii»',  be  supported.  What  was  the  question?  It  was  not  whether  a 
receiver  should  be  appointed,  but  whether  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  men  of  their  legal 
rights  should  be  triumphant  or  not?  The  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  was  most 
reasonable,  and  it  was  highly  beneficial  and  consolatory  in  its  nature  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  God  grant  that  those  who  set  the  example  of  the  non-pajTiient  of  tithe 
might  never  profit  by  it!  It  would  be  much  better  hereafter,  if  spoliation  were  not 
now  successful,  for  those  who  were  urged  on  to  the  plunder.  He  had  no  interest  in  the 
avowal  of  these  sentiments.  He  was  not  now  connected  with  the  church  of  Ireland  or 
of  England,  as  he  had  formerly  been,  neither  did  be  expect  again  to  be  so  connected, 
But  wishing  what  was  right  to  be  done,  and  that  an  illegal  combination  should  not 
triumph,  he  was  determined  to  give  all  the  support  in  his  power  to  his  Majesty's 
government  in  whatever  measures  might  be  necessary.  He  had  heard  of  conspiracies 
against  governments;  he  had  heard  of  conspiracies  against  party  ascendancy,  con- 
spiracies to  put  down  one  form  of  government  and  to  set  up  another;  be  had  heard 
of  conspiracies  against  illegal  ordinances,  as  of  late  in  France;  but  of  all  the  ignoble 
conspiracies  he  had  ever  heard  of,  that  was  the  basest  which  sought  to  defraud 
individuals  of  their  just  dues.  The  government,  he  hoped,  would  be  firm.  Com- 
binations of  physical  force  must  be  put  down  by  law;  but  he  would  prefer  seeing 
them  put  down  by  the  influence  which  men  of  education  ever  possessed  over  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant  and  deluded.  Depend  upon  it,  if  the  conspiracy  against  tithes 
remained,  and  the  legislature  suffered  it  to  triumph,  there  would  be  no  security  for 
any  species  of  property,  or  for  the  execution  of  any  law  by  which  property  and  life 
were  protected. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  amendment: — Ayes,  32;  Noes,  124;  majority,  92, 
The  original  question  put,  and  leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


RUSSIAN  DUTCH  LOAN.— CONVENTION. 
July  16,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Convention  with 
Russia,  November  16,  1831. 

Mr.  Baring  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  "  That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  his  Majesty  to  be  graciously  pleased  to 
direct  that  there  be  laid  before  that  House,  copies  or  extracts  of  any  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  Convention  of  the  19th  of  May,  1815,  between  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
and  the  Netherlands,  explanatory  of  the  spirit  and  objects  of  that  Convention." 

Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  amendment. 

A  long  discussion  again  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which, — 

Sir  Robeht  Peel  said,  that  if  he  understood  the  charge  of  the  noble  lord  against 
those  who  opposed  the  government,  it  amounted  in  truth  to  this,  that  the  Opposi- 
tion had  not  been  so  factious  as  to  declare  that  they  would  resist  the  payment  of 
money  to  which  there  was  an  equitable  claim;  that  they  would  not  advocate  a  breach 
of  national  faith,  although  they  were  desirous  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  parliament. 
They  were  actually  accused  of  having  omitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  most  likely 
topic  to  catch  popularity,  and  taunted  for  not  declaring  that  they  would  resist  the 
payment  of  the  rnoney  to  Russia  under  all  circumstances.  He  had  distinctly  said, 
from  the  outset,  that  he  would  not  pledge  himself  to  any  thing  of  the  sort;  he  was 
told  by  the  economists,  "  Only  hold  out  the  hope  that  the  money  shall  not  be  paid  at 
all,  and  we  will  give  you  our  support;"  but  he  had  said,  that  he  would  support 
national  faith  at  whatever  cost.  He  had  always  said,  that  the  money  was  a  trifle 
compared,  with  the  maintenance  of  public  honour;  but  while  prepared  to  satisfy 
every  equitable  claim  upon  the  country,  he  also  wished  to  make  ministers  respon- 
sible for  misconduct,  and  to  vindi.;ate  the  dignity  of  parliarr^ont.  The  readiness  on 
his  part  to  forego  the  advantage  of  the  argument  from  economy  was  a  sufhcient  an- 
swer to  the  charge,  that  the  Opposition  were  aiming  only  to"  imseat  the  govern- 
ment. The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  acted 
most  wisely  by  refusing  to  allow  himself  to  be  entrapped  by  plausible  motions  ;  but 
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unfortunately  the  eulogium  on  this  occasion  was  not  just.  The  hoh.  member  was, 
undoubtedly,  not  hasty  in  supporting  the  opponents  of  the  ministers,  but,  on  the  first 
occasion,  when  those  ministers  were  the  hardest  run,  and  when,  as  the  noble  lord 
said,  the  Reform  Bill  itself  was  in  danger,  the  member  for  jNIiddlesex  had  been  en- 
trapped, and,  regardless  of  national  faith,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  ministers,  regard- 
less too  of  the  danger  to  the  Reform  Bill,  he  actually  voted  in  the  minority.  Not 
only,  then,  was  the  eulogium  not  just,  but,  after  what  had  occurred  in  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bills,  it  was  most  unfortunate.  The  hon.  member  had  voted  in  January 
that  the  payment  of  the  money  was  illegal;  in  July  he  voted  directly  the  reverse; 
but,  to  console  his  opponents,  he  told  them  that  he  knew  his  vote  was  a  dishonest 
one,  and  that  he  gave  it  to  preserve  the  ministers  in  their  places.  The  hon.  member 
said,  he  had  voted  repeatedly  against  his  conscience  and  his  judgment,  and  would 
do  so  that  night  to  preserve  the  ministers  in  their  places.  A  more  extraordinary 
exhibition  of  candour  he  had  never  witnessed ;  and  the  noble  lord  urged,  in  defence 
of  the  strange  avowal  they  had  heard  that  niglit,  that  it  was  wise  and  proper  for  a 
person  associated  with  a  party  to  give  up  his  own  particular  opinions,  on  peculiar 
points,  for  the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  whole  body.  Oh,  if  a  member  for  a 
rotten  borough,  if  a  representative  of  those  small  constituencies  condemned  by 
schedule  A,  had  made  such  an  avowal  as  they  had  heard  from  the  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex; if  he  had  dared  to  declare  that  he  voted  black  was  white,  and  white  was 
black,  against  his  reason  and  conscience,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
ministry  in  their  places,  what  an  indignant  outcry  would  there  have  been  against 
such  shameless  and  profligate  conduct !  Why,  those  very  boroughs  had  been  con- 
demned, because  it  was  alleged  that  the  members  returned  for  them  did  not  vote 
upon  their  conscientious  view  of  each  particular  question,  but  voted  with  their  party, 
and  supported  that  party  upon  every  subject,  without  reference  to  its  merits.  But 
the  member  foe  Middlesex  was  a  privileged  man,  and  could  take  a  liberty  with  his 
conscience  not  allowed  to  the  members  for  smaller  constituencies.  Much  should  he 
like  to  hear  that  hon.  member  addressing  his  constituents  upon  the  subject.  He 
could  shadow  out  in  his  mind  the  very  words  that  woiild  fall  from  the  hon.  member. 
He  would  say,  "  Pledges  from  me  must  be  unnecessary.  My  votes  in  parliament  are 
before  you.  Examine  them,  compare  them,  and  in  them  you  will  find  the  perfect 
mirror  which  reflects  my  parliamentary  conduct."  But  surely  it  would  be  most 
perplexing  to  the  hon.  member,  if  any  of  his  constituents  should  take  upon  himself 
to  enquire,  in  return,  to  which  class  of  contrary  votes  they  were  to  refer,  and  should 
demand  some  test  by  which  the  black  votes  might  be  distinguished  from  the  white. 
And,  possibly,  as  the  votes  of  the  hon.  member  seemed  to  be  so  nicely  distinguishable 
by  their  colour,  if  there  should  be  a  few  of  an  intermediate  shade,  the  electors  might 
characterize  them  as  the  Grey  votes.  They  might  ask  him  to  reconcile  the  difference 
between  the  January  and  the  July  votes.  They  might  say,  "  Upon  which  of  these 
two  votes  do  you  mean  to  rely?  Is  the  January  vote  or  the  Juh'  vote  the  black 
one  ?"  The  member  for  Middlesex  did  not  deserve  the  eulogium  of  the  noble  lord, 
for  his  black  votes  and  his  white  votes  were  given,  in  contradiction  to  each  other, 
under  circumstances  precisely  the  same.  The  defence,  that  he  sacrificed  his  opinion 
to  the  interests  of  his  party  was  not  available  for  him.  In  January,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber gave  a  white  vote,  and  opposed  the  ministers  upon  this  question;  and  now  he 
gave  a  black  vote,  and  supported  them.  But  let  it  be  remarked,  that  in  January 
the  Reform  Bills  were  not  passed;  and  the  government  was  extremely  hard  pressed, 
fiaving  a  majority  of  only  twenty-three;  while  now  the  Reform  Bills  were  passed, 
and  the  government  had  managed  to  procure  a  majority  of  forty-six.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman was,  therefore,  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  his  inconsistency.  He 
thought  they  might  lay  aside  the  questions  which  had  been  argued  on  preceding 
evenings.  The  question  now  was,  whether  or  not  they  should  have  information, 
acknowledged  to  be  in  existence.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  opponents  of  govern- 
ment first  attempted  votes  of  censure,  and  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  they  asked  for 
information.  They  were  told  it  was  too  much  to  inflict  censure,  without  having  be- 
fore them  the  information  upon  which  the  government  had  acted.  They  then  asked 
for  the  information,  and  it  was  refused,  without  even  an  allegation  that  to  grant  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  the  public  service?  The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  payment 
to  Russia  was  made  for  services  done  and  performed  by  Russia,  which  were  noto- 
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rious,  and  which  required  no  explanation.  But  did  the  House  remember  the 
pathetic  appeal  of  the  Solicitor-general?  "Oh!"  said  the  Solicitor-general,  "if 
you  had  seen  what  I  have  seen,  if  you  had  had  access  to  the  pile  of  documents  I 
have  waded  through,  you  would  have  no  hesitation  in  granting  the  money."  When 
tlie  House  asked  for  a  sight  of  these  convincing  documents,  the  noble  lord  got  up, 
and  quoted  to  them  Hansard's  Pnrliamentary  Debates^  and  the  reports  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh's  and  Lord  Liverpool's  speeches.  He  never  could  believe  that  the  docu- 
ments so  pathetically  alluded  to  by  the  Solicitor-general  were  two  speeches  of  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Lord  Londonderry,  to  which  every  human  being  had  access  in  that 
most  excellent  work.  If  the  noble  lords  wislied  to  convince  the  House  that  they 
had  acted  correctly  in  this  transaction,  let  them  produce  the  official  documents  on 
which  their  judgment  professed  to  be  founded.  It  was  vain  for  them  to  rely  upon 
a  majority  of  forty-six;  vain  for  them  to  call  a  motion  for  information  factious. 
The  only  sufficient  answer  would  be  the  production  of  the  documents.  But  the 
noble  lord  said,  it  was  extremely  clear  that  the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  Russia  for 
past  services  performed;  why,  then,  did  the  noble  lord  require  a  new  convention? 
The  preamble  of  the  second  convention  certainly  referred  to  the  first,  and  it  expressly 
recited  it;  but  nothing  whatever  could  be  found  in  it  about  the  past  services  of 
Russia.  It  stated  the  consideration  to  be,  the  adhesion  of  Russia  to  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  If  it  were  true,  that  the  original  pay- 
ment to  Russia  was  made  on  account  of  services  rendered  to  the  general  cause  of 
Europe  and  sacrifices  made  by  Russia,  why  did  the  second  convention  allege,  that 
the  equivalent  which  England  was  to  receive  from  Russia  in  return  for  the  con- 
tinued payments  was  this,  that  Russia  would  not  contract  any  new  engagement 
respecting  Belgium,  without  a  previous  agreement  with  iiis  Britannic  jMajesty,  and 
his  formal  assent  ?  Where,  then,  was  the  justification  of  the  assertion,  that  the  two 
treaties  were  founded  upon  the  same  consideration  ?  The  government  gave  to  the 
House  conflicting  documents.  The  one  corresponded  not  with  the  other.  The 
noble  lord  contended  that  the  money  was  due  to  Russia  for  old  services.  Then  why 
the  new  condition  in  the  second  convention  ?  The  preamble  bound  Russia,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  continuance  of  the  payment,  to  identify  her  policy  with  that  of 
England  -.vith  respect  to  Holland.  That,  he  contended,  was  entirely  a  new  condi- 
tion ;  and  how  could  it  be  maintained,  that  if  the  money  was  fairly  due  to  Russia  for 
former  services  performed,  it  was  now  just  to  impose  upon  Russia,  as  a  condition  of 
payment — that  she  should  change  her  policy  with  regard  to  Holland  so  often  as 
the  policy  of  this  country  was  changed?  The  question  had  been  repeatedly  asked, 
Was  this  money  to  be  ultimately  paid  or  not?  He  would  say  this;  unquestionably 
it  was  to  be  paid,  if  the  country  was  bound  to  its  payment  by  good  faith.  He  would 
not  tarnish  tlie  fair  fame  of  the  country  for  any  sum  whatever,  upon  any  occasion, 
but  more  especially  upon  an  occasion  on  which  England  had  received  a  valuable 
consideration.  When  we  incurred  this  responsibility  on  the  behalf  of  Holland,  we 
received  from  that  country  the  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara, 
Essequibo,  and  Berbice;  we  still  retained  those  colonies,  they  were  valuable  pos- 
sessions, and  therefore  we  were  the  more  strictly  bound  not  to  shrink  from  any 
equitable  obligation  we  had  incurred.  He  agreed  with  his  hon.  friends  that  the 
money  might  be  due  from  England;  but  to  whom  ought  it  to  be  paid?  He  could  by 
no  means  admit  that  the  first  convention  justified  the  second  as  a  matter  of  course; 
but  still  there  might  be  circumstances,  not  at  present  known  to  the  House,  which 
■would  still  call  for  the  continued  payment  to  Russia,  and  authorize  the  new  conven- 
tion: but  what  those  circumstances  were,  the  House  had  a  right  to  know  before  it 
was  called  upon  to  ratify  the  convention.  The  noble  lord  said,  this  country  was 
bound  to  continue  the  payment  to  Russia  by  the  good  faith  that  power  had  evinced. 
It  appeared  that,  when  the  separation  was  about  to  take  place  between  Holland  and 
Belgium,  Russia  said,  "  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  the  treaty;  my  troops  shall  march  upon 
Belgium,  to  continue  the  incorporation."  "  Oh  !  no,"  said  England,  "  our  policy  is 
altered;  we  wish  the  separation  to  take  place."  "  Very  well,"  was  the  reply  of 
Russia ;  "  continue  to  me  the  payment,  and  I  am  ready  to  subscribe  to  your  policy 
with  respect  to  Holland  and  Belgium."  Such  might  be  the  fact;  but,  if  it  were,  it 
ought  to  be  established.  The  documents  proving  that  to  be  the  case,  ought  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  House  before  it  was  called  upon  to  ratify  the  treaty.     The 
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king  might  make  a  new  treaty  under  a  new  system  of  policy;  but  it  was  for  the 
House  to  say,  in  a  case  in  whicii  the  payment  of  money  was  concerned,  whether  it 
would  enable  the  king  to  execute  such  a  treaty.  If  it  were  proved  that  this  dountry 
had  induced  Russia,  by  a  promise  of  th.e  continuance  of  the  payment,  to  act  in  the 
manner  she  had  done,  that  gave  rise  to  a  new  case,  and  a  new  convention  was 
necessar}',  the  policy  of  which  depended  upon  many  mixed  considerations.  lie  had 
said,  he  was  not  free  from  doubts  as  to  whom  the  money  ought  to  be  paid.  An  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Gisborne),  who  had  argued  the  question  abl}^  had  said,  that  Holland 
was  badly  used  ;  but  the  same  hon.  member  contended,  that  England  was  exoner- 
ated from  making  the  payment  to  Holland,  on  account  of  the  unjust  and  impolitic 
conduct  of  that  country  to  Belgium.  That  argument  appeared  to  him  most  un- 
satisfactory. The  hon.  member  admitted  that  Holland  had  a  right  to  refuse  to  pay 
her  part  of  the  loan  to  Russia.  Let  him  suppose  that  tlie  whole  of  the  loan  had  been 
payable  by  Holland,  and  that  that  country  had  retained  possession  of  the  colonies 
she  had  given  up  to  this  country;  how  then  wr>uld  the  case  stand?  If  Holland  was 
justified  in  refusing  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  loan,  surely  she  would,  in  the  case  he 
was  supposing,  be  equally  justified  in  refusing  to  pay  the  whole  ;  and,  therefore,  if 
this  country  had  not  been  put  in  possession  of  tiie  Dutch  colonies,  Holland  would 
have  retained  her  colonies,  and  would  have  no  debt  to  pay.  But  England  had  the 
colonies;  and  to  what  power  then,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  hon.  member, 
ought  England  to  make  the  payment  of  her  portion  of  the  loan?  Surely  to  Holland. 
It  might  be  very  convenient,  for  ensuring  Russian  acquiescence,  to  make  the  pay- 
ment to  Russia;  but  certainly,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Gisborne)  it  was  any  thing  but  just.  But  he  never  would  admit  that  Holland  had 
behaved  with  harshness  or  injustice  to  Belgium,  or  that  the  revolt  was  justifiable 
by  the  conduct  of  Holland.  The  revolution  in  Belgium  followed  as  a  consequence 
from  the  revolution  in  France.  If  the  French  Revolution  had  not  occurred,  they 
would  have  heard  nothing  of  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  ;  and  we  had 
no  pretext  in  the  misconduct  of  Holland,  for  exonerating  ourselves  from  our  pecuniary 
obligations  to  that  country.  He  wished  not  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  his  Majesty's  government  with  respect  to  Belgium  ;  but  he  could  not  help 
smiling  when  he  heard  an  hon.  member  contend,  that  to  place  Prince  Leopold  on 
the  throne  of  Belgium  was  a  matter  of  great  advantage  to  this  country ;  because, 
forsooth,  that  prince  had  formerly  been  allied  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  England. 
What  did  the  hon.  member  think  of  the  alliance  which  the  king  of  Belgium  was  now 
about  to  form?  If  a  matrimonial  alliance  that  had  now  ceased  fifteen  years  was 
to  have  so  powerful  an  influence  over  King  Leopold's  politics,  what  did  the  hon. 
member  think  would  be  the  effect  of  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
king  of  the  French  ?  If  the  former  connexion  had  made  Leopold  an  English  prince, 
would  not  the  new  connexion  make  him  a  French  prince,  and  would  not  all  the 
advantagesof  placing  him  on  the  throne,  which  were  expected  to  belong  to  England, 
in  reality  belong  to  France?  He  implored  the  government  not  to  drive  the  House 
to  a  premature  discussion  of  tliose  matters.  The  payment  could  not  rest  upon  the 
old  convention,  but  must  depend  upon  the  new,  mixed  up  with  considerations 
arising  out  of  the  old.  The  government  had  been  rescued  from  a  vote  of  censure, 
and  might  therefore,  without  difficulty,  consent  to  a  postponement  of  the  question. 
He  asked  not  for  an  indefinite  postponement,  but  as  long  a  one  as  the  duration  of 
the  session  would  au  horize.  A  premature  discussion  on  Belgian  affairs  was  open 
to  great  objection.  It  was  true  that  the  five  Powers  had  agreed  to  the  separation, 
and  had  recognised  King  Leopold ;  but  it  was  also  true  that  none  of  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  yet  completed.  The  last  article  of  the  convention  clearly  proved, 
that  the  period  for  decision  on  the  merits  of  that  convention  had  not  yet  arrived.  It 
assigned,  as  the  reason  of  the  convention,  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
How  did  they  know  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  preserved  ?  He  hoped  to  God  it 
might;  but,  under  the  present  circumstances,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  affirm 
that  it  would.  He  wished  not  to  enter  upon  that  question;  he  wished  not  to  say  a 
word  upon  the  conduct  of  this  country  with  respect  to  Belgium.  On  the  contrary, 
he,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  had  carefully,  upon  all  occasions,  abstained  from 
provoking  debate  on  the  question  of  Belgium.  He  had  strong  feelings  upon  the 
subject,  but  he  had  been  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  premature  discussion.     These 
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negotiaiions  were  drawing  to  theiT  close,  and,  whether  they  would  end  for  good  or 
evil,  the  march  of  time  would  soon  disclose.  Holland  had  been  told,  that  by  the  20th 
of  July  she  must  concur  in  the  treaty,  or  force  would  be  employed  to  compel  her 
assent ;  and  with  such  a  declaration,  was  it  decent  or  wise  to  cull  upon  the  parliament 
to  ratify  the  convention  now  before  the  House?  He  had  no  doubt  as  to  what  the 
conduct  of  Russia  would  be;  he  had  no  doubt  tliat  she  would  keep  her  engagements 
to  England  respecting  Belgium ;  but  why  should  they  be  called  upon  to  sanction  the 
new  convention,  until  the  negotiations  now  pending,  as  to  the  Ibture  relations  between 
Holland  and  Belgium,  were  brought  to  a  close.  There  were  rumours  that  a  French 
and  English  fleet  were  to  be  united  for  the  purpose  of  constraining  Holland  to  sub- 
mit to  the  treaty.  He  trusted  such  was  not  the  case ;  but,  if  it  were,  it  was  most 
unfair,  in  such  a  state  of  atl'airs,  to  compel  a  decision  by  the  House  of  Commons  as 
to  the  policy  of  a  new  pecuniary  engagement  to  Russia.  With  respect  to  the  alleged 
conduct  of  Russia  to  Poland,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  all  agreed  in  thinking  that 
that  subject  had  no  connection  with  tiie  present.  He  had  heard  some  statements  in 
the  House  respecting  the  conduct  of  Russia  to  the  Poles,  and  he  believed  many  of 
them  to  be  unfounded  in  fact.  It  had  been  stated  that  thousands  of  children  had 
been  torn  from  their  parents,  and  banished  into  Siberia;  he  had  expressed  his  dis- 
belief of  that  assertion,  and  he  had  since  been  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  those 
children  were  orphans— made  orphans,  he  regretted  to  say,  by  the  calamities  of  war — 
and  that  they  had  been  placed  in  Russian  schools,  not  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
them  from  their  parents,  for  they  had  none,  but  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  thera 
in  their  helplessness,  and  giving  them  education.  So  viewed,  that  which,  under 
another  aspect,  appeared  an  act  of  gross  cruelty,  might  be  a  humane  proceeding. 
He  was  thankful  to  the  House  for  the  attention  with  which  it  had  heard  him,  at  so 
late  an  hour,  and  concluded  by  entreating  the  government  not  to  drive  the  House  to 
a  division.  If  it  obtained  another  small  majority,  that  majority  would  not  convince 
the  country  that  the  conduct  of  ministers  had  been  justifiable. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendnient: — Ayes,  155;  Noes,  191;  majority,  36. 
The  committee  postponed  till  the  following  day. 

JvLY  20,  1832. 

On  the  question  that,  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  his  Majesty  be 
empowered  to  continue  tlie  payments  under  the  Act  of  the  55th  year  of  George  HI., 
agreed  toby  the  treaty  of  the  19th  of  May,  1815,  between  England,  Russia,  and 
Holland,"  being  put  from  the  chair, — 

Mr.  Mills  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  chair." 

A  long  and  protracted  debate  followed.  Rising  after  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  rated  the 
hon.  member  for  Preston  (Mr.  Hunt)  for  his  determination  to  leave  the  House  previous- 
ly to  the  division,  while  thelatteraccused  Mr.  Hume  of  voting  against  his  conscience, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  arbitrating 
between  the  two  hon.  members.  Indeed,  he  should  have  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
which  of  the  two  was  taking  the  most  unparliamentary  course.  The  hon.  member 
for  Preston  had,  however,  relieved  him  from  considerable  apprehension,  by  stating, 
that  he  would  not  vote  on  the  same  side  with  himself  (Sir  R.  Peel)  and  his  hon. 
friends ;  for,  after  the  avowal  of  the  hon.  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  national  faith, 
he  began  to  entertain  some  fear  lest  he  should  be  found  in  tlie  division  on  the  same 
side  with  the  hon.  member  for  Preston.  With  respect  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  committee,  very  little  remained  to  be  said;  the  subject  was  completely 
exhausted,  and  he  had  already  stated,  in  his  former  speeches,  the  impression  on  his 
mind.  He  must,  however,  allude  to  one  of  the  extraneous  topics  introduced  by  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  connected  with  foreign  policy.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  contending  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  production  of  papers  in 
the  present  instance,  and  that  the  House  ought  to  be  content  with  the  declaration  of 
ministers,  referred  to  a  particular  case  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  his  recollection 
of  the  subject  was  imperfect.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  stated,  that  the  present 
government  had  found  themselves  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  engagements  of  their 
predecessors,  who  consented  to  guarantee  a  loan  of  £800,000  in  aid  of  Prince 
Leopold,  on  his  election  to  the  throne  of  Greece.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  no 
right  to  say,  that  the  hands  of  himself  and  coadjutors  were  tied  by  the  last  ministers. 
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They  were  no  parties  to  the  original  treaty  of  1827;  but  when  they  came  into 
office,  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  fulfil  the  treaties  made  by  their  predecessors. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  1830,  three  years  after  the  treaty  had  been  made,  and 
not  very  long  after  he  came  into  power,  was  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Greek  question.     Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  was  then  proposed  as  the  sovereign  of 
Greece,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  objected  to  the  appointment  of  that  prince  on 
account  of  his  youth,  he  being  then  not  more  than  fourteen.     After  considerable 
discussion,  the  Powers  parties  to  the  treaty  agreed  to  the  nomination  of  Prince 
Leopold,  and  the  question  of  pecuniary  aid  was  proposed.     The  Duke  of  Wellington 
said,  the  government  of  England  had  never  given  pecuniary  aid  in  such  a  case,  and 
refused  to  accede  to  the  proposition.     Prince  Leopold  then   applied  to  the  three 
sovereigns,  and  declared  he  would  not  accept  tlie  throne  of  Greece  unless  the  money 
were  advanced.  The  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  anxious  to  establish 
a  sovereign  on  the  throne  of  Greece,  did,  at  last,  reluctantly  concur  with  Russia  and 
France,  rather  than,  by  withholding  their  consent  from  the  proposed  arrangement, 
deprive  Greece  of  the  services  of  Prince  Leopold,  and  separate  the  policy  of  this 
country  from   that  of  France  and  Russia.     The  right  hon.  Secretary  might  have 
contended,  that  the  present  government  Ibund  themselves  bound  to  guarantee  a  loan  to 
Prince  Leopold  ;  but  he  was  not  warranted  in  saying,  that  they  were  pledged  by  the 
acts  of  a  former  government  to  guarantee  a  loan  to  any  other  prince.     To  come  to 
the  question  immediately  before  the  committee,  he  admitted  that  it  was  a  case  involved 
in  considerable  difficulty.  He  could  conceive,  that  circumstances  might  be  established, 
which  would  compel  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  payment  of  the  money  to  Russia,     lie 
had  some  doubts  as  to  wliom  the  money  was  payable,  and  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
arrangements  into  which  this  country  was  about  to  enter.     These  doubts  might, 
however,  be  removed  by  explanation  ;  and  he  must  say,  that,  while  England  retained 
possession  of  the  colonies  wrested  from  Holland,  she  ought  not  to  be  very  astute  in 
finding  reasons  for  excepting  herself  from  the  terms  of  her  contract.     With  the 
information  at  present  before  the  House,  he  was  not  prepared  to  state,  whether  the 
payments  were  due  to  Holland  or  to  Russia,  but  to  one  or  other  they  were,  in  his 
opinion,  due.     If  his  vote  were  to  imply  a  decided  opinion  that  the  money  was  not 
due  to  Russia,  he  would  not  give  it.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  assented — and  it 
was  an  important  admission — to  the  opinion  he  had  formerly  expressed,  that  the 
obligation  of  this  country  arose  out  of  mixed  considerations.     His  impression  was, 
that  there  was  a  doubtful  claim  on  this  country,  arising  out  of  the  convention  of 
1815  ;  but  he  had  admitted  that  there  migiit  be  other  considerations,  independently  of 
the  convention,  which  would  justify  ministers  in  promising  to  pay  the  money  to 
Russia;  that  if  they  could  show  him  that  the  payment  of  this  money  would  enable 
them  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  bring  the  pending  negotiations  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  he  was  prepared  to  give  them  his  support.     But  why  did 
the  ministers  press  a  vote,  when  they  were  unable  to  give  the  House  satisfaction 
upon  these  points  ?     It  was  clear  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  admission,  that 
this  question  depended  on  mixed  considerations ;  but  he  objected  to  being  called 
upon  to  confirm  the  arrangement  until  he  was  satisfied  by  the  production  of  docu- 
ments of  the  extent  of  each  of  these  mixed  considerations.     The  negotiations  were 
not  complete,  and  they  were,  perhaps,  the  most  important  for  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  independence  of  small  states,  and  for  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
in  which  this  country  was  ever  engaged.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  the 
government  which  preceded  the  present  determined  on  the  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland.     Here  again  he  was  incorrect.    The  former  ministers  were  called  upon 
to  interfere  as  mediators.     In  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  1815,  the  king  of  Holland 
applied  to  the  great  Powers  for  counsel.     England  at  once  told  him,  that  she  was 
not  prepared  to  assist  him  in  re-establishing  by  force  his  authority  over  Belgium  ;  hut 
•vphen  the  late  ministers  left  oflSce,  it  had  never  been  decided  that  Belgium  must,  of 
necessity,  be  transferred  from  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Nassau.     He  bad  even 
some  recollection  that  the  present  Prime  Minister  had  been  taunted  in  the  Belgic 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  having  expressed  a  hope  which  pervaded  almost  every  British 
mind,  that  Belgium  might  be  established  as  a  separate  kingdom  under  the  authority 
of  a  prince  of  that  illustrious  family.     That  alone  was  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the 
complete  independence  of  Belgium  of  the  house  of  Orange,  was  not  decided  upon  wheji 
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the  present  ministers  entered  office.  But  further,  at  the  very  time  when  he  and  his 
colleuo-ues  resigned  othee,  an  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse)  had  a  notice  of 
a  raotfon  in  the  Boole,  the  object  of  whicli  was,  to  compel  the  government  to  explain 
their  su[i[)oscd  conduct,  in  favouring,  not  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland, 
but  the  king  of  Holland  against  his  revolted  subjects.  But  to  return  to  the  ground  on 
which  he  objected  to  being  pledged  to  the  arrangement  now  proposed — namely,  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  no  information  respecting  the  negotiations  which  were  now 
beino-  carried  on.  What  course  had  the  government  pursued  with  respect  to  Greece? 
Theloan  to  Prince  Otho  had  been  guaranteed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  yet  the 
House  had  not  been  called  upon  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  and  the  reason  assigned  by  the 
noble  lord  for  this  delay  was,  that  government  wished  first  to  lay  upon  the  table  of 
the  House  every  protocol  connected  with  the  negotiations.  If  ministers  pursued 
this  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Greek  loan,  why  did  they  call  upon  the  House  to 
sanction  the  proposed  arrangement  with  respect  to  Russia,  without  information?  It 
might  be  said,  that  the  money  was  now  due,  but  it  had  been  due  in  July,  and  was 
not  then  paid.  No  further  payment  would  be  due  until  January;  by  which  time,  in 
all  probability,  pending  negotiations  would  be  brought  to  a  close.  Wh-y,  then,  force 
the  House  now  to  express  an  opinion?  He  could  not  conceive  what  answer  could 
be  made  to  this  question,  in  a  parliamentary  point  of  view.  Was  there  ever  an 
instance  in  which  parliament  had  been  called  upon  to  vote  public  money,  arising  out 
of  negotiations,  whilst  they  were  yet  pending  ?  During  the  time  these  negotiations 
had  been  carried  on,  he  and  his  friends  had  abstained  from  expressing  any  opinion 
concerning  them,  and  had  brought  forward  no  motion  calculated  to  embarrass  the 
government.  And  yet,  before  the  negotiations  were  concluded,  the  government 
called  upon  the  House  to  vote  the  money.  He  made  no  objection  to  the  amount. 
He  did  not  deny  that  his  impression  was,  that  there  might  be  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  the  payment  of  this  money,  although  it  was  not  to  be  found  on  the  face 
of  the  treaty;  but  he  contended  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  parliamentary  custom,  to 
call  upon  the  House  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subject  before  it  was  put  into 
possession  of  any  information.  The  object  of  the  arrangement  professedly  was,  t(. 
induce  Russia  to  unite  her  policy  with  ours,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  and 
the  peace  of  Europe.  He  asked,  whether  the  measures  which  ministers  were  pur- 
suing were  likely  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe?  In  the  second  article  of  the 
treaty,  now  upon  the  table,  Russia  engaged,  if  the  arrangements  at  present  agreed 
upon  should  be  endangered,  not  to  enter  into  other  arrangements  without  the  con- 
currence of  England.  The  arrangements  were  in  danger  at  the  present  moment. 
Negotiations,  it  might  be  said,  were  yet  pending;  but,  if  that  were  a  complete  an- 
swer against  the  giving  of  information,  it  was  also  complete  against  calling  upon  the 
House  to  vote  the  money.  Had  the  ratifications  of  the  treaties  of  1831  been  accom- 
panied by  any  reserve?  If  so,  ought  this  important  point  to  be  concealed?  In  the 
whole  of  Europe,  the  English  House  of  Commons  was  the  only  place  where  no 
information  was  to  be  obtained  on  these  points.  Communications  had  been  made  to 
the  Chambers  of  Holland  and  Belgium;  every  foreign  newspaper  had  contained 
authentic  copies  of  documents,  which  were  most  important  in  explaining  the  policy 
pursued  at  ditferent  periods  of  the  negotiations:  the  House  of  Commons,  however, 
possessed  not  a  tittle  of  information  on  the  subject.  This  course  was  according  to 
precedent,  because  the  negotiations  were  pending;  but  it  was  equally  in  conformity 
with  precedent  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  House  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  pledge  itself  to  tiie  payment  of  the  money.  It  had  been  stated  in  an  official 
newspaper,  published  in  Holland,  that  Russia  accompanied  the  ratification  with  an 
important  reserve.  The  treaty  before  the  House  contained  twenty-i'our  articles,  the 
execution  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  contracting  parties;  but  those  articles,  as 
far  as  the  distribution  of  territory  was  concerned,  could  not  be  acted  upon  until 
Holland  and  Belgium  should  sign  and  ratify  another  treaty.  The  first  question  then 
■was.  Had  Belgium  and  Holland  signed  the  treaty  on  which  the  execution  of  the  other 
depends?  The  answer  was,  No;  they  had  not.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
practising  a  deluirion  on  pai-liamcnt  to  talk  of  the  treaty  being  ratified.  It  wa,?  well 
known  that  Holland  insisted  on  the  modification  of  three  articles  contained  in  this 
treaty.  She  insisted  on  not  being  compelled  to  abandon  Luxemburg — on  not  being 
compelled  to  permit  the  free  access  of  Belgic  navigation  to  artificial  canals — and  on 
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f)ot  being  compelled  to  permit  the  Belgians  to  make  the  military  roads  tlirougli  the 
new  territories  assigned  to  them.     It  was  premature  to  enter  into  the  question,  whether 
Holland  was  right  or  wrong  in  insisting  on  these  points;  but  it  was  a  notorious  fact, 
that  Russia  had  accompanied  her  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  this  reserve — that 
Holland  shall  not  be  compelled  to  consent  to  the  articles  which  she  objected  to. 
This,  he  might  remark,  was  a  proof  that  the  policy  of  Russia  was  not  concurrent 
with  ours.     It  was  evident  that,  if  this  reservation  of  Russia  were  insisted  upon,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  the  treaty,  and   therefore  it  was  not  treating  the  House  fairly  to 
make  the  dry  statement,  that  Russia  had  ratified  the  treaty,  without  informing  it 
whether  her  ratification  was  accompanied  with  such  a  reservation.    The  House  ouo-ht, 
also,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  reasons  why  the  treaty  was  not  ratified  at^the 
appointed   time.      It  was   stipulated   that   the   ratifications   should   be  exchanged 
within  six  weeks  after  the  signing  of  the  convention.     The  signatures  were  affixed 
to  the  convention  on  the  16th  of  November;  but,  from  a  paper  signed  by  Mr.  Pem- 
berton,  by  order  of  the  lords  of  the  Treasury,  it  appeared  that  the  ratifications  were 
not  received  on  the  4th  of  June.     That  was  an  additional  proof  that  the  policy  of 
Russia  was  not  concurrent  with  our  ov?n.     Was  it  so,  when  Russia  ratified  with  a 
reservation?     Did  that  reservation  still  exist?     If  so,  was  it  consistent  with  our 
policy?     It  was  a  mere  mockery  of  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  re- 
quireit  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  this  convention,  whilst  ministers  were  unable  to 
explain  the  state  in  which  the  negotiations  stood  at  the  present  moment.     It  had 
been  justly  observed  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
that  it  was  a  critical  day.     The  20th  of  July  was  the  day,  by  which  it  had  been 
intimated  to  Holland  by  France  and  England,  that  the  treaty  must  be  signed.     This, 
at  least,  was  understood  to  be  the  case.     Documents  had  been  published,  which  con- 
tained a  threat  that  force  would  be  applied  to  compel  Holland  to  give  her  consent 
to  the  treaty.     Holland  said,  that  she  would  ratify  the  treaty,  provided  the  articles 
to  which  she  objected  were  altered.     The  conference  replied,  "  You  shall  ratify  first, 
and  try  to  get  the  articles  altered  afterwards."     Holland  very  naturally  objected  to 
this  arrangement,  because  she  thought,  that  when  she  applied  to  Belgium  to  alter 
the  objectionable  articles,  Belgium  would  reply  that  the  treaty  had  been  ratified,  and 
Holland  must  be  bound  by  it.     This  was  the  state  of  the  case;  and  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  have  been  consulted  before  any  naval  armament  was  undertaken 
or  any  demonstration  of  a  warlike  nature  made.     The  House  of  Commons  had  a 
right  to  know  the  causes  of  war^  if  war  were  intended:  and  he  considered  a  hostile 
attack  upon  Holland,  by  whatever  name  qualified,  substantially  the  same  as  war. 
The  right  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland  had  taken  a  rather  sanguine  view  of  our  do- 
mestic affairs,  and  plumed  himself  particularly  on  the  improved  condition  of  Ireland 
at  present,  as  compared  with  that  of  1830.     He  should  not  envy  him  the  merit  of 
any  success  which  might  have  attended  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  that 
country,  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  it  had  taken  place;  but,  from  all 
the  information  which  he  had  the  means  of  procuring  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  he  was  induced  to  think,  that  that  country  was  never  in  a  situation  calcu- 
lated to  excite  greater  alarm  than  at  the  present  moment.     But  with  respect  to 
foreign  affairs,  with  respect  to  those  countries  which  were  the  immediate  subject  of 
consideration,  we  could  not  long  be  kept  in  suspense.     Peace  or  war  had  arrived 
which  must,  within  a  very  short  time,  terminate  either  in  peace  or  in  an  interruption 
of  peace.     Again,  then,  he  said,  let  them  consider  well  the  ground  of  war;  if  war 
they  were  about  to  have  with  Holland — war  to  compel  her,  against  her  will    to  do 
something  inconsistent  with  her  honour,  or  with  her  independence.     Beware  of  that. 
England  had  before  been  in  alliance  with  France  against  Holland.     Remember  the 

relation  in  which  she  had  stood  towards  that  country — remember  the  period that 

disgracefulperiod — in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  from  the  year  IG70  to  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen  in  1678 ;  look  to  the  alliance  between  England  and  France  at  that  dis- 
graceful period;  remember  the  terms  of  that  alliance,  and  the  relations  in  which  we 
had  stood  towards  France,  and  towards  the  House  of  Nassau.  He  remembered  the 
indignant  terms  in  which  Mr.  Fox  spoke  of  the  disgraceful  and  unnatural  alliances 
which  this  country  entered  into  with  France  at  that  period.  He  said,  that  his  blood 
boiled  at  the  contemplation  of  the  disgraceful  policy  which  was  pursued  by  this 
country.  He  conjured  the  ministers  to  satisfy  the  House,  if  they  were  about  to 
86— Vol.  II. 
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enter  into  alliance  with  any  power  to  coerce  a  third,  of  the  justice  of  that  alliance. 
Let  thorn  bear  in  niiiui  what  could  be  done  by  a  gallant  people  attached  to  freedom, 
who  now  seemed  to  rally  round  tlieir  sovereign  with  the  unanimous  determination 
to  encounter  every  extremity,  rather  than  submit  to  injustice  or  disgrace.  Remember 
the  siege  of  Haarlem — remember  the  exploits  that  had  been  achieved  on  that  and 
numberless  other  occasions  by  the  same  gallant  nation.  Before  ministers  asked 
the  House  to  sanction  a  new  crusade  against  Holland,  implying  approbation  of  their 
policy,  let  them  accede  at  least  to  this  reasonable  request,  that  they  would  either 
afford  the  House  information  respecting  the  nature  of  our  foreign  relations,  or  post- 
pone this  vote.  These  were  the  grounds  upon  which  he  protested  against  being 
made  a  judge  in  the  question  at  present  before  the  House.  He  had  not  the  neces- 
sary information  to  enable  him  to  give  a  vote  upon  it.  The  present  agony  and  crisis 
of  Holland  was  not  the  time  for  calling  upon  the  House  for  a  ratification  of  this 
treaty.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  vote  was  for  the  postponement  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  for  its  rejection.  The  course  which  he,  for  one,  should  pursue,  should 
the  House  determine  to  ratify  this  treaty,  would  be  to  vote  a  negative,  and  leave  the 
responsibility  of  the  transaction  upon  those  who  proposed  it;  but  with  a  solemn  pro- 
test, on  his  part,  against  the  unfairness  and  injustice  of  the  proceeding. 

Viscount  Palmerston  having  replied,  the  committee  divided  on  the  amendment: 
Ayes,  112;  Noes,  191;  majority,  79. 

The  original  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried,  and  the  House  resumed. 


SUPPLY— NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

July  23,  1832. 

The  House  having  gone  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, — Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved 
for  a  grant  of  £15,000,  as  the  first  instalment  towards  the  expense  of  building  a 
National  Gallery.  Tlie  hon.  gentleman  then  stated  that  government  would  receive 
in  exchange  the  rooms  at  present  occupied  by  the  Royal  Academy  in  Somerset  Place. 
A  sum  of  J50,000  would  be  asked  for,  on  the  whole,  which  would  include  the 
expense  of  a  place  of  deposit  for  tlie  public  records.  The  whole  sum  would  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  three  years. 

Sir  KomoRT  Peel  fe!it  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  declaring  that  the  vote  in  every 
respect  met  with  his  most  cordial  approbation.  It  had  been  prepared,  most 
properly  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  in  deference  to  the  unanimous  sense  which  had 
been  expressed  by  the  House  when  the  subject  had  been  discussed.  After  his 
Majesty's  ministers  had  ascertained  what  were  the  strong  and  general  sentiments 
upon  the  subject  of  encouraging  the  fine  arts  in  this  country,  they  had  taken  the 
course  best  adapted  to  accomplish  that  most  desirable  object.  He  was  happy  to  say, 
that  they  had  entirely  divested  the  question  of  all  party  feeling,  and  had  consulted 
every  class  of  persons  most  likely  to  promote  the  object  in  view.  He  conceived,  that 
it  would  be  very  false  and  pernicious  economy  that  prevented  such  a  building  being 
ornamental,  and,  of  the  whole  sum  demanded,  Jl0,000  might  be  considered  as  spent 
for  the  security  of  the  public  records.  It  was  impossible  to  reflect  upon  how  the  public 
records  had  been  treated,  without  admitting  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their 
security;  and  no  detached  building  could  be  erected  for  that  purpose  for  any  thing 
like  the  sum  of  £10,000.  Witli  reference  to  the  Royal  Academy,  the  value  of  the 
rooms  which  they  would  give  up  to  the  public  upon  receiving  this  accommodation 
would  be  at  least  £30,000,  or  £2,000  a-year;  and  the  public  would  also  gain  very 
much  in  obtaining  these  rooms,  as  they  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  convenience 
of  the  government  business.  When  all  these  points  were  considered,  together  with 
the  saving  for  the  rooms  which  now  contained  his  Majesty's  pictures,  he  could  not 
but  say  that,  in  providing  a  National  Gallery  for  £50,000,  ministers  had  made  an 
arrangement  most  favourable  and  advantageous  to  tlie  public.  When  he  considered 
how  great  and  important  was  the  object  of  having  a  place  in  which  to  exhibit  the 
works  of  the  ancient  masters,  and  the  productions  of  modern  artists,  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  both  the  parliament  and  his  Majesty's  ministers  did  themselves  honour 
by  voting  this  sum.     In  the  present  times  of  political  excitement,  the  exacerbation 
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of  angry  and  unsocial  feelings  might  be  much  softened  by  the  eflPects  which  the  fine 
arts  had  ever  produced  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Of  all  expenditure,  that  like  the 
present  was  the  most  adequate  to  confer  advantage  on  those  classes  which  had  but 
little  leisure  to  enjoy  the  most  refined  species  of  pleasure.  The  rich  might  have  their 
own  pictures,  but  those  who  had  to  obtain  their  bread  by  their  labour,  could  not  hope 
for  sucn  an  enjoyment.  With  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  building,  it  was  as 
well  selected  as  possible,  close  to  Charing  Cross,  where,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  the 
great  tide  of  human  existence  is  fullest  in  its  stream;"  and,  consequently,  where  all 
classes  of  the  community  would  be  equally  accommodated.  He  therefore  trusted 
that  the  erection  of  the  edifice  would  not  only  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  but  also  to  the  cementing  of  those  bonds  of  union  between  the  richer  and  the 
poorer  orders  of  the  state,  which  no  man  was  more  anxious  to  see  joined  in  mutual 
intercourse  and  good  understanding  than  he  was. 
After  a  short  discussion,  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 


RECORDER  OF  DUBLIN. 

July  24,  1832. 

Mr.  Hume,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  disqualify  the 
recorder  of  Dublin  from  sitting  as  a  member  in  any  future  parliament. 

Colonel  Evans  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  of  opinion  that,  if  the  recorder  of  Dublin  were  to  be  dis- 
qualified from  sitting  in  that  House  on  account  of  the  duties  of  his  judicial  situation, 
the  bill  ought  to  proceed  upon  general  principles,  and  apply  to  all  other  offices  of  a 
similar  nature.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  parliament  were  to  meet  in  Dublin, 
would  it  be  right  then  to  exclude  the  recorder  of  that  city,  on  the  ground  of  his  not 
being  able  to  attend  to  the  two  separate  functions?  In  bringing  such  a  bill  into  the 
House,  he  thought  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  ought  to  proceed  upon  broader 
principles,  and  upon  grounds  more  constitutional.  It  would  be  a  reflection  and  a 
disgrace  upon  the  House  if  they  proceeded  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  exclude  one 
recorder  from  a  seat  in  parliament,  whilst  all  other  recorders  were  allowed  to  be 
elected  and  to  take  their  seats.  It  would  be  better  for  parliament  not  to  interfere 
with  any  constituency  as  to  wliom  they  chose  to  elect,  upon  the  grounds  of  tlie  ability 
of  the  person  to  attend  to  his  parliamentary  duties.  If  the  bill  were  brought  in,  it 
ought  at  least  to  be  shown  why  one  recorder  was  so  specially  selected  from  all  the  rest. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Shell, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  across  the  table,  that  the  recorder  and  common  sergeant 
of  London  were  not  excluded  from  seats  in  that  House 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were,  Ayes,  33;  Noes,  16,  majority,  17. 


CHANCERY  SINECURES. 
July  25,  1832. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  called  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord  (Althoi-p)  to  the  filling 
up  of  the  sinecure  offices  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  he  understood  were  to  have 
been  abolished.  He  wished  to  know  in  what  way  the  noble  lord  explained  the  recent 
appointment  of  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Chancery? 

Lord  Althorp  having  explained, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  the  appointments  in 
question  could  be  otherwise  than  merely  provisional.  In  the  committee  appointed 
to  enquire  into  what  reduction  could  be  made  in  salaries  of  offices  held  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown,  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  declared  his  intention  to  abolish 
all  sinecure  offices.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  measure 
were  extended  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  was  applied  to  other  courts,  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  sinecures,  and  making  proper  compensation  to  the  persons  holding 
them.  To  show  that  this  was  the  view  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  took  of 
the  subject,  he  would  read  a  passage  from  the  evidence  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
before  the  committee.     Being  asked,  "  Are  the  committee  to  understand  that  it  ia 
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your  intention  to  divest  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  all  sinecure  situations?"  he 
replied,  "  If  I  can  obtain  the  concurrence  of  parliament,  it  is  my  intention  to  divest 
the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  all  the  sinecures  which  have  hitherto  been  given  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family.''  Under  these  circumstances,  it  vras  impossible  to  consider 
the  present  appointment  as  more  than  provisional.  Of  course,  if  the  sinecure  offices 
should  be  abolislied,  the  Lord  Chancellor  must  receive  a  fair  consideration  for  them. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  begged  that  it  might  be  understood  that  he  had  not  made  a 
personal  attack  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  had  asked  the  question  merely  to 
gain  information. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  considered  the  discussion  altogether  premature.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  appointment  could  have  been  intended  to  be  permanent,  inasmuch  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  all  sinecure  offices  in  his  court. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 

July  27,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  having  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden,  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  complained  of  an  attack  that 
had  been  made  on  him  in  the  other  House,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  reference  to 
some  remarks  of  his  on  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  hon.  gentleman  stated,  with 
deep  emotion,  that  he  liad  at  once,  and  for  ever,  lost  all  personal  respect  for  the 
]ierson  Avho  had  so  wantonly  insulted  him. 

Sir  Robert  Peel, — I  only  know  theexpressions  of  which  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
complains  from  the  reports  in  the  public  journals,  and,  until  I  hear  them  contradicted,! 
must  believe  them  correct.  Imustsay,  Sir,  Ithinkthisisamatterofdeepimportance,not 
only  as  it  affects  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  shown  avery  pro- 
per sense  of  what  is  due  tohimself  in  the  notice  he  has  taken  of  theseexpressions,  but  it  is  a 
matterof  importanceasitaffects  the  privileges  of  parliament.  Of  the  noble  lord  who  has 
madeuseof  theseexpressions,  no  expression  ever  fell  from  mecalculated  to  convey  a  feel- 
ing of  disrespect  towards  him.  On  theoccasion  to  which  the  present  discussion  refers,  it 
win  be  recollected  that  I  recommended  the  House  to  abstain  from  furtherdiscussion :  for 
that  I  was  convinced  the  noble  lord  would  be  able  to  explain  satisfactorily  what  he 
had  done,  I  stated,  that  having  heard  the  noble  lord's  evidence  given  with  respect  to 
those  offices,  1  was  satisfied  that  the  appointment  which  he  had  made  was  only  pro- 
visional, and  that  he  meant  to  abolish  the  offices  in  question ;  but  still  I  heard  notliing 
in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  which  was  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  perlonrumce  of  his  public  duties  as  a  member  of  this  House,  or  which  called  for 
those  observations  of  which  he  now  complains.  Two  offices,  notorious  sinecures, 
fell  vacant,  and,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  he 
intended  to  abolish  them  on  the  first  vacancy,  they  were  filled  up.  When  the 
appointments  were  made,  what  was  more  natural  than  that  an  hon.  member  of  this 
House  should  ask  for  some  information  respecting  those  appointments,  and  comment 
upon  the  proceeding?  In  former  times,  and  when  the  noble  and  learned  lord  was  a 
member  of  this  House,  not  a  moment  would  have  been  lost  in  putting  such  a  question. 
That  question  was  no  attack  upon  an  individual  Peer,  but  an  enquiry  into  the  public 
conduct  of  the  government.  Answers  were  given  to  tliat  question:  and,  in  another 
place,  that  noble  and  learned  lord  himself,  presiding  in  the  place  in  which  he  gave 
tlie  answer,  the  Chief  Judge  of  that  Bench  in  whose  court  these  appointments  had 
taken  place,  described  the  member  of  parliament  who  put  the  question  in  a  manner 
which  would  effectually  deter  many  individuals,  shrinking  from  abuse,  and  from  the 
power  of  that  sarcasm  which  we  all  know  he  can  so  irresistibly  wield,  from  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  which,  as  members  of  parliament,  they  are  bound  to  discharge. 
W'hcn  the  member,  too,  against  whom  these  attacks  are  directed,  is  a  gentleman 
practising  in  the  court  in  which  the  noble  lord  presides,  it  becomes  highly  probable, 
that  if  they  do  not  influence  him  to  abandon  his  duty,  they  will  operate  to  his  serious 
prejudice,  and  might  occasion  the  ruin  of  any  professional  man  who  did  not  happen 
to  be  of  the  first-rate  eminence.  My  respect  for  that  noble  lord,  and  my  admiration 
for  his  abilities,  prevent  me  from  quoting  those  opprobrious  epithets  which  he  is 
said  to  have  used.  "  Crawling  reptile,"  and  "  insect"  of  a  certain  sort,  are  the  terms 
which  I  may  mention,  and  from  the  use  of  which  1  may  leave  the  House  to  judge 
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what  are  the  rest.  I  agree,  however,  fully  with  the  right  hon.  secretary,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient  than  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament ;  but,  if  the  use  of  such  expressions  is  to  bo  allowed,  what  situation  are  we 
in  ?  How  are  we  to  perform  our  duties  in  this  House,  if  we  are  liable  to  be  abused 
for  so  doing  by  the  noble  and  learned  Peer  who  presides  over  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature?  Either  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  not  interfere  when  a  member  is 
defending  himself  from  attacks  of  this  sort,  or  the  member  must  submit  to  sutler 
from  the  use  of  these  opprobrious  epithets.  I  say  again,  that  I  deeply  regret  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  should  so  far  have  forgotten  himself,  as  he  must  have  done,  wlien 
he  trenched  in  this  manner  on  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  interfered  with  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a  member  of  parliament,  by  holding  him  up  to  public 
reproof  and  reprobation,  in  terms  so  offensive  that  no  man  can  submit  to  them  with- 
out uttering  his  decided  protest  against  them.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  calls  in 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  I  hope  he  will  be  found  to  be  justified  in  doing 
so.  It  is  a  report  in  The  Times  newspaper,  and,  in  one  respect,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  accuracy — it  is  very  elaborately  given.  Still,  however,  I  should  rather  hope 
that  it  is  incorrect  and  spurious,  than  believe  that  the  noble  lord  would  have  used 
the  privilege  of  his  station  to  make  the  attack  on  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  in  the 
terms  which  he  is  represented  to  have  used. 

In  reply  to  the  Attorney-general, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  repeated,  that  what  he  had  said  on  the  former  evening  was,  that  he 
thought  it  very  possible  that  there  might  be  duties  attached  to  those  offices.,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  appointments  should  be  made;  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  make  the  appointments  jiermanent. 
He  could  not  say  what  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester  might  have  intended  to  say; 
but  he  knew  that  an  hon.  and  gallant  friend  of  his  got  up,  and  said  that  hediff'ered  from 
him,  and  he  thought  that  theappointment  wasintended  to  be  permanent.  When  thehon. 
baronet  opposite  (the  member  for  Westminster)  said,  the  appointment  would  only  be 
provisional,  he  expressed  his  concurrence  in  that  opinion,  and  declared  that,  from  what 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  frequently  said,  it  was  impossible  that  the  appointment  could 
be  permanent.  He,  at  all  events,  could  not  be  accused  of  having  made  an  attack  upon 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  asserted,  that  if  those  offices  were  abo- 
lished, the  Lord  Chancellor  ought  to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  patronage. 

After  some  further  remarks,  the  Order  of  the  Day  was  read,  and  the  House  went 
into  committee. 
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Lord  Althorp  having  introduced  the  financial  statement  of  the  past  year,  concluded 
an  elaborate  speech  by  moving  the  following  resolution: — "  That  it  was  the  opinion 
of  that  committee,  that  the  several  duties  hitherto  levied  on  sugar  and  molasses,  be 
continued  till  the  5th  of  April,  1833." 

Sib  Robert  Peel  thought  the  noble  lord  had  acted  perfectly  proper  in  laying 
■before  the  House,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  a  fair,  unvarnished,  and  candid  estimate  of 
the  exact  state  of  our  financial  prospects;  and  though  these,  certainly,  were  not  very 
prosperous,  for  the  noble  lord  admitted  a  deficiency  of  .£460,000  on  the  current 
year,  yet  he  did  not  think  that  deficiency  was  such  as  to  give  any  serious  cause  for 
alarm.  He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  there  was  an  elasticity  in  the 
resources  of  the  country  which  ought  to  teach  the  House  and  the  nation  not  to 
despair.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  it  politic  to  have  a  deficiency;  for  the 
government  might  be  driven  either  to  incur  fresh  debt — and  when  he  spoke  of  in- 
curring fresh  debt,  he  included  the  issuing  of  Exchequer  bills,  and  all  those 
expedients  which  were  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  turning  off  a  temporary  incon- 
venience ;  or  it  might  be  compelled,  as  the  only  other  course  which  would  be  open  to 
it,  to  impose  fresh  taxes.  Now,  he  thought  it  much  better  to  keep  those  taxes  which 
were  already  laid  on,  and  to  which  trade  had  adapted  itself,  than  to  repeal  them,  and 
then  to  be  driven  to  impose  others  in  their  stead.  In  the  present  state  of  public 
feeling,  however,  he  must  say,  that  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  keep  up  a  great 
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surplus  revenue;   and  when  he  recommended  ministers  to  keep  up  an  excess  of 
revenue  over  expenditure,  he  did  not  contemplate  such  a  surplus  as  might  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose  of  paying  off  any  part  of  the  debt,    but  sufBcient  to  provide 
against  contingencies,  and  save  the  country,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the 
necessity  of  borrowing.     It  was  much  better  to  maintain  a  tax  to  which  the  people 
were  habituated,  than  run  the  risk  of  being  compelled  to  impose  a  new  one.     When 
a  new  tax  was  laid  on,  many  ways  were  found  of  evading  it ;  but  when  it  had  existed 
for  five  or  six  years,  the  excise  and  revenue  ofEcers  had  discovered  all  the  abuses 
which  were  practised  against  the  revenue,  and  were  consequently  enabled  to  meet 
them,   and  therefore  the  revenue  demands  could  not   now  be   evaded   with   that 
facility  to  which  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  would  lead.     Capital  also  had 
become  used  to  its  operation.      He  spoke  of  the  generality  of  taxes,  and  without 
refi5rence  to  the  extreme  case  of  a   tax   which  might   have   become  particularly 
odious.     This  was  the  gloomy  part  of  the  subject,  and,  admitting  the  deficiency,  he, 
for  one,  must  join  with  the  noble  lord  in  opposing  the  repeal  of  any  of  the  existing 
taxes.      Even  admitting  the  deficiency,  he  could  not  concur  in  tlie  gloomy  view 
which  some  persons  took  of  the  state  of  our  finances — persons   who  even  ventured 
to  doubt  our  ability  to  maintain  the  public  faith,  or  support  the  nation's  honour  abroad, 
— he  had  no  such  opinion.      Nor  could  he  agree  with  those  who  contended  that  the 
state  of  the  revenue  indicated  any  increase  of  privation  among  the  labouring  classes. 
He  had  just  read  a  paper  lately  before  the  House,  containing  a  detailed  account  of 
the  revenue  of  excise;  and,  when  he  noticed  the  progress  of  that  revenue,  he  could  not 
believe  that  the  people  were  suffering  from  a  diminution  of  comfort.     Looking  at 
that  document,  too,  he  could  not  join  with  those  who  demanded  a  great  increase  of 
the  paper  currency  of  the  country.     There  was  a  set  of  men  who  pretended  to  be 
deeply  versed  in  the  subject  of  money,  and  who  had  discovered  that  the  currency  was 
not  sufliciently  extensive  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  country;  and  that,  whereas 
the  bank  issued  .£17,000,000  per  quarter,  they  ouglit  to  issue  ^25,000,000,  which 
they,  in  their  wisdom,  had  laid  down  to  be  the  precise  amount  requisite  for  the 
circulation.     He  might  have  more  confidence  in  them  if  they  were  less  precise;  but 
they  founded  their  calculations  on  the  fact,  that  our  manufactures  were  all  going 
to  decay,  and  that  this  amount  of  circulation  was  necessary  to  save  them  from  ruin. 
Unfortunately  for  these  calculators,  the  paper  he  had  referred  to  showed  such  an 
increase  of  consumption  in  many  of  those  articles  which  tend  much  to  the  comfort 
of  the  labouring  classes,  as  to  afford  matter  of  congratulation,  and  give  rise  to  a  well- 
founded  belief  that  trade  was  not  going  to  decay,  and  that  the  distresses  of  the  people 
had  been  diminished,  and  their  privations  mitigated.     There  was  a  deficiency  in  the 
revenue,  but  no  proof  that  the  consumption  of  the  people  had  fallen  off.  This  theory, 
then,  of  the  deficiency  of  the  amount  of  the  currency,  was  not  in  the  least  borne 
out  by  the  documents  which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table,  and  to  which  he  had 
already  referred.     Other  individuals  had  stated,  with  some  pride,  that   there  had 
been  some  increase  in  the  auction  duties,  quite  forgetting-  that  such  an  increase 
must  more  or  less  be  founded  upon  the  distresses  of  the  country.      But  this  was 
an  argument  upon  false  premises;  for,  from  the  papers  before  the  House,  it  ap- 
peared that  in  the  year  1832,  as  compared  with  the  returns  of  the  three  preceding 
years,  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  £726,225  in  the  auction  duties.     There  had  also 
been  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  bricks,  though  there  was  a  decrease  of  the  duties  on 
tiles,  which  might  be  attributed  to  the  preference  which  was  given  by  builders  to 
slates.     He  also  thought  that  the  duty  on  tiles  was  deserving  of  the  consideration 
of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  with  a  view  to  its  reduction.      The  revenue  from  glass 
had  decreased,  but  that  arose  from  the  practice  of  making  glass  thinner,  and  conse- 
quently a  less  quantity  would  cover  a  larger  surface.    In  tlie  article  of  British  spirits, 
there  had  been  some  falling  off  in  the  duty;  but  in  the  consumption  of  malt  there 
had   been    an    increase   of    7,600,000    bushels   on    the    average    consumption   of 
the  last  three  years.       When  he  heard  the  beer  bill  discussed,  in  connexion   with 
the  late  hours  and  the  dissipation  and  idleness  which  its  opponents  described  it  as 
producing,   he    must  say,  that  he  did  not  think   that  a  fair  way  of  treating  the 
sul)ject;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  when  he  saw  the  population  consuming   so 
much  of  that  which  might  be   considered  as  one   of  the   necessaries  of  life,   he 
would  appeal  to   that   fact  as  a  proof  and   test   of  the   increasing  comforts   of 
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the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  this  country.  In  soap,  in  1832,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years,  there  was  an  increased 
consumption  of  5,000,000  lbs.  [Mr.  Hume :  There  is  a  decrease  in  Scotland.] 
Yes ;  but  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  soap  was  confined  exclusively  to 
Scotland.  Next  he  found  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea,  in  1832,  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years,  was  1,583,000  lbs.;  and 
how  then  could  he  admit  that  the  consuming  power  of  this  country  v/as  diminished, 
when  he  found  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  those  articles  most  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  the  industrious  classes  ?  He  rejoiced  to  see  this  state  of  things : 
the  additional  consumption  of  these  articles  aflbrded  him,  he  repeated,  the  greatest 
possible  gratification  for  this,  among  other  reasons — because  he  saw  in  it  a  strong 
proof  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  were  not  in  the  least  deteriorated, 
and  that  they  were  capable,  if  required,  of  supporting  even  an  increase  of  taxation, 
if  such  a  thing  should,  under  any  future  circumstances,  be  called  for.  There  was 
another  point  in  the  noble  lord's  statement  at  which  he  felt  disposed  to  exprqgs  his 
satisfaction,  namely,  the  amount  of  the  diminution  in  the  public  expenditure. 
The  noble  lord  had  stated  that  the  reduction  made  in  the  public  expenditure  for 
the  year  amounted  to  upwards  of  £2,000,000,  and  that  undoubtedly  was  a  great 
reduction ;  but  then  the  question  occurred  whether  the  whole  of  this  reduction 
would  be  a  permanent,  or  whether  it  would  be  a  temporary  one.  He  believed  that 
this  reduction  in  the  public  expenditure  for  the  year,  chiefly  arose  from  reductions 
made  in  the  army  extraordinaries,  and  also  in  the  navy.  The  reductions  that  had 
been  elFected  in  the  navy,  he  believed,  were  mainly  attributable  to  the  abstaining 
from  the  building  of  new  ships,  and  the  consequent  non-purchase  of  stores  during 
the  past  year.  But  the  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  build 
new  ships,  and  to  purchase  additional  stores  ;  and  though,  therefore,  ministers 
were  perfectly  justified  in  making  such  a  reduction  in  the  navy  estimates  this 
year,  it  was  one  that  could  not  be  regarded  as  permanent.  The  reductions  effected 
in  the  army  estimates,  he  believed,  were  confined  to  reductions  made  in  the  army 
extraordinaries,  and  with  regard  to  the  militia.  The  reduction  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  arose  from  the  militia  not  having  been  called  out  for  training  this  year,  and 
that,  therefore,  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  reduction.  The  reduction 
in  the  army  extraordinaries  amounted,  he  believed,  to  ^200,000,  and  that  alone 
woidd  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  reduction.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  before 
they  came  to  consider  the  £2,000,000,  and  upwards,  of  reduction  which  the  noble 
lord  announced,  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  under  which  a  great  portion  of 
that  reduction  was  effected,  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  judge  whether 
any,  or  what  portion  of  that  reduction  would  be  looked  upon  as  permanent.  He 
did  not  agree  with  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Henry  Parnell)  in  his  expectations 
that  a  reformed  parliament  would  still  further  reduce  the  public  expenditure.  He 
was  sure  that  that  right  hon.  baronet  would  give  the  noble  lord  opposite  credit  for 
every  desire  at  present  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure  as  far  as  he  possibly  could; 
and  he  would  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  baronet  whether  he  thought  that  that  noble 
lord,  if  he  could  have  proposed  any  farther  reductions  in  the  expenditure,  would 
have  experienced  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  present  parliament  in  carrying 
such  a  proposal  into  effect  ? 

Sir  Henry  Parnell  said,  he  did  not  think  that  he  would. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Why  then  did  the  right  hon.  baronet,  giving,  as  he  did,  the 
noble  lord  credit  for  every  disposition  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  con- 
ceding, as  he  did,  that  the  present  parliament  was  most  ready  to  support  that  noble 
lord  in  measures  of  such  a  description,  why,  he  begged  to  ask,  did  that  right  hon. 
baronet  assert,  that  a  reformed  parliament  would  do  more  in  that  way?  Partial  as 
he  might  be  to  the  constitution  of  the  present  parliament,  still  he  would  assert,  with- 
out the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  the  noble  lord  opposite  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
propose  to  that  House  such  reductions  as  those  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  in  the  construction  of  public  boards,  he  would 
have  met  with  no  opposition  from  any  one  single  member  in  it,  from  partial  or 
interested  motives ;  and  he  was  sure  that,  if  any  such  opposition  should  be  offered 
under  such  circumstances  to  the  noble  lord,  it  would  not  have  the  slightest  chance 
of  success.     It  was  not  at  all  improbable  that  hereafter  still  further  reductions 
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mi'i-ht  be  effected  in  the  public  expenditure ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  any  new 
constitution  of  parliament  would  force  on  the  government  greater  reductions  than 
a  sense  of  duty  would  induce  the  government  to  propose,  and  which  the  good 
csense  and  good  feeling  of  such  a  parliament  as  the  present  would  go  with  them  in 
carrying  into  effect.  He  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  self-interested  views  of 
any  gentleman  in  that  House,  constituted  as  it  at  present  was,  would  oppose  the 
slightest  impediment  to  the  government  carrying  into  effect  any  reductions  which 
it  should  feel  it  to  be  its  duty  to  propose  ;  and  he  certainly  did  not  anticipate  any 
sucli  diminution  of  expenditure  from  a  reformed  parliament  as  the  right  hon.  baronet 
seemed  to  expect.  The  noble  lord  had  attributed  the  falling  off  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  revenue  to  three  causes,  the  cholera,  the  state  of  public  excitement,  and 
the  state  of  the  currency.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  cause,  he  thought  that  the 
noble  lord  had  underrated  the  influence  of  it,  and  that  it  had  produced  much  greater 
etfect  in  that  way  than  he  seemed  to  suppose.  The  undue  apprehensions  which 
had  been  entertained  by  foreign  countries  on  account  of  the  cholera,  obviously  did 
much  to  injure  the  trade  and  to  diminish  the  exports  of  this  country  during  the  past 
year.  With  respect  to  the  political  excitement  of  the  country,  the  noble  lord  thought 
it  was  about  to  abate,  and,  on  that  score,  reckoned  on  an  increase  of  the  revenue, 
ile  hoped  that  it  might  be  so,  but  he  baw  no  great  diminution  of  political 
excitement  in  the  instance  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Althorp  was  understood  to  say  across  the  table,  that  the  revenue  of  Ireland 
had  increased  during  the  past  year. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  surprised  at  the  fact,  for  he  had  never  known  such 
an  etfect  produced  by  such  a  cause  before.  It  might  be  that  the  public  excitement 
would  subside  in  England :  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  the  constitution  of  that  House  at  all  calculated  to  produce  an  increase  in 
the  revenue.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  the  result  of  those  changes  would 
be,  that  apprehensions  would  prevail  for  the  security  of  property — apprehensions 
which  were  likely  to  affect  considerably  tlie  revenue,  and  the  productive  powers  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  political  excitement  would  continue  as  rife,  and  the  political 
unions  as  flourishing  and  as  noisy,  as  ever.  The  third  cause  to  which  the  noble 
lord  attributed  the  falling  off  in  the  revenue,  was  the  state  of  the  currency  ;  and  the 
noble  lord  had  observed,  that  the  changes  which  had  taken  place,  as  well  as  the 
uncertainty  which  prevailed  with  respect  to  ultimate  proceedings,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  fluctuation  in  the  exchanges,  had  doubtless  contributed  much  to 
that  state  of  things  in  which  they  at  present  found  themselves.  Now,  in  his  (Sir 
Robert  Peel's)  opinion,  the  noble  lord  had  diminished  the  consequences  of  the 
cholera,  and  he  had  much  overrated  the  effects  of  the  changes  in  the  currency. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  the  Bank  had  contracted  its  issues,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  proceedings  of  the  country  banks  must  have  been  limited,  and  the  capital  required 
for  the  operations  of  commerce  decreased.  But  it  this  were  so,  how  necessary  did 
it  become,  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues,  to  seize  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  place  the  foundation  of  the  currency  on  some  sure  and  satisfactory 
basis.  Parliament  should  not  be  allowed  to  separate  without  some  information  being 
given  to  it  by  the  noble  lord,  as  to  the  course  which  the  government  intended  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  the  question  now  under  agitation.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
remembered  well  the  bullion  committee,  and  the  difference  of  opinions  which  then 
prevailed,  and  was  therefore  convinced  that  the  question  could  not  be  too  soon 
settled.  Although  the  members  of  the  committee  were  bound  to  secresy,  the 
noble  lord,  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  had  his  own  views  on  the  subject,  and  he 
was  bound,  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  to  make  them  public  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  was  possible,  perhaps  certain,  that  the  committee  would  make  no  report 
during  the  present  session  ;  and  unless  parliament  assembled  for  a  short  sitting  in 
October  or  November,  which  he  supposed  was  rather  improbable,  six  months  must 
elapse  before  the  country  could  receive  information  on  that  most  interesting  subject. 
He  repeated,  full  six  months ;  for  the  elections  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
take  place  much  before  December,  and  as  there  were  snows  and  storms,  particularly 
in  the  north,  at  that  season,  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  it  was  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  elections  might  not  take  jjlace  during  the  present  year.  With 
six  months  of  recess,  then,  before    them,  he  put  it  to  the  noble  lord,  whether  it 
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would  not  be  politic  to  put  an  end  to  that  state  of  uncertainty  which  the  noble  lord 
admitted  to  have  so  strong  an  effect  on  the  issues  and  the  exchanges,  by  at  once 
stating  what  were  the  views  of  the  government  on  the  question.  No  one  expected 
the  noble  lord  to  go  into  the  details  which  were  to  form  the  subject  of 
deliberation  hereafter;  but  the  noble  lord  and  the  government  must  have  already 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  great  leading  points  of  the  course  they  intended  to 
pursue;  and  if  the  noble  lord  described  correctly  the  prejudicial  effects  of  the 
existing  state  of  uncertainty,  he  recommended  him  to  put  a  termination  to  it  by 
avowing  at  once  the  opinion  of  the  government.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding  would 
have  an  immediately  beneficial  effect;  it  would  give  stability  to  the  operations  of 
commerce,  and  might  have  no  inconsiderable  effect  on  improving  the  revenue. 
Referring  again  to  that,  and  the  principal  subject  of  the  night's  discussion,  he  must 
again  say,  that  he  thought  it  unfortunate,  that  for  two  successive  years  there  should 
have  been  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue;  but  he  did  not  thence  infer  that  there  had  been 
anydecay  in  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  He  wasquite  sure  that  those  resources 
were  fully  adequate  to  meet  any  emergencies  which  we  might  encounter,  and  to 
maintain  and  preserve  the  national  faith.  He  was  certain  that  this  country  possessed 
within  itself  fully  the  means  of  paying  its  just  debt,  and  that  it  would  repudiate  with 
scorn  any  scheme  for  pretending  to  liquidate  that  debt  by  an  unjust  reduction  of  that 
which  the  public  creditor  had  a  right  to  expect.  He  was  confident  that  not  only  the 
wealth  but  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  would  always  prevent  them  from  stooping  to  so 
dishonest  an  expedient;  and  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  they  would  incur  any 
sacrifice  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  national  faith.  The  noble  lord  had  adverted  to 
the  state  of  the  colonies.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  approached  that  part  of  the  subject 
with  pain,  for  he  believed  no  parliament  had  ever  separated  before,  leaving  tiie 
colonies  in  a  state  so  little  satisfactory  to  the  mother  country.  All  they  knew 
with  respect  to  the  colonies  was,  that  the  government  did  not  intend  to  exact  obedi- 
ence from  the  islands  possessing  separate  legislatures  to  those  orders  in  council 
which  had  been  the  object  of  so  much  contention.  He  wished,  however,  to  know, 
whether  the  government  persisted  in  its  intention  to  force  the  obedience  of  the  Crown 
colonies?  Every  one  knew,  that  the  orders,  although  nominally  enforced  in  the 
Crown  colonies,  were  universally  disobeyed ;  and  he  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  whether, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  more  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  Crown  to  withdraw  them  altogether?  While  he  was  on  this  subject,  he  wished  also 
to  ask,  what  reward  the  government  intended  to  bestow  on  the  colonies  that  accepted 
the  Orders?  The  fiscal  regulations  had  been  abandoned — the  discriminating  duties 
were  not  to  be  collected;  but,  if  he  understood  the  noble  lord  right,  the  mother 
country  was  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  civil  list  of  the  obedient  colonies.  Now,  he  put 
it  to  the  noble  lord,  whether,  after  all  they  had  heard  of  the  necessity  of  compelling 
the  colonies  to  bear  the  expense  of  their  own  government,  such  an  act  was  not 
retrograding,  and  a  departure  from  the  avowed  determination  of  those  who  were 
placed  over  that  department?  He  could  not  sit  down  without  adding  a  few  words  on 
the  subject-of  foreign  policy;  and  with  regard  to  that,  and  the  state  of  our  foreign 
relations,  they  were  left  in  a  state  of  equal  ignorance.  When  there  were  rumours 
of  naval  armaments  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  when  there  were  rumours,  God 
knew  whether  well-founded  or  not,  of  naval  armaments  being  about  to  proceed  to  the 
Scheldt,  it  was  but  common  justice  to  the  House  and  to  the  country,  that  some  explana- 
tion should  be  afforded  to  them,  before  they  separated,  on  the  subject  of  our  foreign 
relations.  He  supposed  that  the  expenses  of  those  armaments  would  come  under 
the  ordinary  estimates  of  the  year,  as  otherwise  the  usual  course  was,  for  the  Crown 
to  send  down  a  message  to  parliament  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  necessary  for 
such  purposes.  Now  he  could  not  but  complain  that  parliament  was  about  to  separate 
without  any  information  on  this  subject.  He  wished  the  noble  lord  would  tell  them 
whether  the  king  of  Holland  would  assent  to  the  final  treaty  proposed  to  him  by  the 
Conference?  Or  whether,  if  such  were  not  the  case,  that  most  dreadful  alternative, 
the  uniting  the  forces  of  England  and  France,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to 
do  so,  was  the  only  course  left  to  this  country  to  pursue?  He  thought  they  liad 
every  right,  also,  to  complain  of  the  course  which  had  been  adopted  towards  Portugal. 
A  civil  war  now  raged  there,  and  a  contest  was  going  on  for  the  throne  of  that 
country;  and  he  was  persuaded,  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  would  have  ever 
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existed  but  for  the  direct  encouragement  given  from  this  country.  A  contest  for 
the  tlirone  of  Portugal,  when  encouraged  by  England,  was  a  thing  that  must  always 
be  dei)recuted  as  being  totally  opposed  to  the  true  policy  and  best  interests  of  i his 
country.  Indeed,  civil  war  could  not  exist  there  without  damaging  the  interests  of 
Britain.  With  respect  to  Holland,  he  could  only  say,  that  if  the  king  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  then  the  armaments  which  must  follow  would  disturb  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  noble  lord,  and  the  surplus  he  had  calculated  on  would  not  be  realized. 
Whether,  however,  the  noble  lord's  calculations  were  or  were  not  realized,  whatever 
was  done  by  this  country,  whatever  money  was  expended  to  force  Holland  to  sign 
the  twenty-four  articles,  would  be  expended  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the-true  interests 
of  England — against  the  independent  rights  of  the  smaller  powers  of  Europe — and, 
if  incurred  in  conjunction  with  France  directed  against  Holland,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  that  course  of  feeling  which  the  wisest  British  statesmen  had  always  pursued, 
and  which  might  be  pregnant  with  consequences  to  the  peace  of  the  world  which  no 
man  could  foresee. 

After  some  discussion  the  motion  was  agreed  to;  several  sums  voted;  and  the 
House  resumed. 

FIRST   SESSION 

OF  TITE  ELEVENTH  PARLIAMENT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND;  OPENED 
ON  THE  20th  OF  JANUARY  1S33,  IN  THE  THIRD  TEAR  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 
WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH. 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS. 


CHOICE  OF  A  SPEAKER. 

January  29,  1833. 

The  right  hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  who  had  tendered  his  resignation  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  parliament,  was,  after  a  short  discussion,  re-elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 
Februakt  5,  1833. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  he  had  to  acquaint  the  House,  that  the  House  had  been 
summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers,  where  his  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
deliver  a  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  read  a  copy  of  the  Speech. 

The  Earl  of  Ormelie  moved  the  adoption  of  an  Address,  which  he  read,  and  which 
was,  as  usual,  an  echo  to  the  speech. 

Mr.  John  Marshall  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Address. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  in  a  speech  of  consummate  eloquence  and  power,  moved  as  an 
amendment,  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  his  Majesty's  Speech. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  February  6. 


SESSIONAL  ORDERS. 

February  6,  1833. 

Lord  Althorp  having  proposed  the  Sessional  Orders  for  the  present  year, — 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  said,  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made  really  conducive  to  the 
convenience  of  members,  and  which  would  have  the  effect  of  expediting  the  business 
of  the  House,  he  certainly  should,  without  hesitation,  agree  to  it.  The  plan  which 
was  now  proposed  required,  in  his  mind,  much  consideration,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  he  was  at  all  premature  in  making  some  observations  on  it  thus  early.     It 
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should  be  recollected  that  there  were  now  in  that  House  300  new  members  who  pos- 
sessed very  little  experience;  and  was  it  right,  without  further  consideration,  that 
they  should  adopt  such  an  arrangement?  If  they  called  on  those  new  members  for 
their  concurrence,  they  themselves,  perhaps,  would  doubt  whether  they  were  com- 
petent to  decide  on  such  a  question.  He  very  much  doubted  whether  they  had 
read  the  report  of  the  committee  of  last  session — a  committee  which  was  composed 
of  individuals  most  deeply  experienced  in  the  business  of  the  House.  He  did  not 
ask  any  one  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  new  plan;  but  he  would  demand  of  the 
House  whether  those  who  came  there  with  very  little  experience  of  parliamentary 
business  were  competent  to  decide  on  it  at  that  moment  ?  If  the  noble  lord  pro- 
posed that  public  business  should  commence  bona  fids  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  it 
was  easy  to  deal  with  so  plain  a  proposition.  But  if  the  mode  which  was  now  pro- 
posed were  adopted,  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  public 
business  would  be  daily  postponed  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  By  another  part 
of  the  plan,  committees  were  to  be  formed  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  sit  until 
twelve,  and  again  from  three  o'clock  until  five  o'clock.  Now,  gentlemen  had  much 
pressing  and  important  business  to  transact.  They  had  to  read  their  letters  in  the 
morning,  and  to  answer  them.  The  letters  would,  of  course,  be  brought  to  the 
committee-room,  and  the  two  first  hours,  he  would  be  bound  to  say,  would  be  occu- 
pied, not  with  the  business  of  the  committee,  but  in  answering  those  letters.  This 
was  a  very  large  town,  and  many  members  residing  at  a  distance  could  not  attend 
witnout  great  inconvenience.  Those  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  House  might 
attend  easily,  but  gentlemen  who  lived  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  would  be 
very  much  incommoded.  It  would  be  taxing  human  strength  too  much  to  require 
attendance  at  nine  o'clock,  after  a  late  sitting.  If  they  did  not  look  practically  to 
these  points,  it  was  clear  that  any  plans  they  might  make  must  fail.  He  admitted 
the  principle,  that  petitions  should  be  presented  in  full  House,  the  Speaker  being  in 
the  chair.  He  knew  not  how  the  noble  lord,  or  any  official  man,  could  perform  his 
duties  under  the  proposed  system.  At  nine  o'clock  he  might  be  called  on  to  attend 
a  committee;  he  would  come  down-stairs  at  twelve,  and  I'emain  in  the  House  till 
three;  he  would  then  have  two  hoiirs  for  Cabinet  Councils,  and  other  important 
matters;  and  then,  at  five,  he  made  his  appcai-ance  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
share  in  the  general  business  of  the  House.  He  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to 
expect  that  any  minister  of  the  Crown  -would  or  could  proceed  in  this  manner.  They 
all  knew  that  the  subjects  of  petitions  related  to  ditlerent  departments  of  govern- 
ment— they  all  were  aware,  that  when  questions  were  asked,  a  minister  frequently 
said,  "  I  cannot  answer  till  the  head  of  the  department  is  present."  Under  the  pro- 
posed system,  this  circumstance  would  occur  more  frequently  than  ever.  He  there- 
fore asked,  whether  it  were  possible,  under  all  the  circumstances,  such  a  system  could 
give  satisfaction  ?  Again,  it  was  proposed  positively  to  adjourn  from  three  o'clock 
till  five.  Now,  if  it  happened  that  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  members,  and  a 
discussion  arose,  a  political  discussion,  connected  with  the  contents  of  a  petition,  the 
debate,  it  appeared,  was  to  be  broken  \\\>  the  moment  three  o'clock  arrived.  Would 
those,  he  demanded,  who  were  occupied  in  that  discussion  meet  on  the  following  day, 
ready  to  proceed  with  it  ?  Or  would  they  meet  with  the  same  tone  and  temper  of 
mind  ?  There  was  another  point  to  which  he  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  self-devofion  of  the  Speaker;  but  when  they  called 
on  him  to  take  the  chair  from  twelve  till  three,  and  to  resume  it  at  five  o'clock,  they 
were  taxing  the  physical  health  and  strength  of  a  public  functionary  to  too  great  an 
extent.  The  only  time,  under  such  circumstances,  when  a  member  could  call  on 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  for  information  on  private  business,  would  be  before  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  unless  such  information  was  irregularly  called  for  when  he 
was  in  the  chair.  He  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  postpone  his  proposition,  and  give 
the  new  members  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  three  weeks  or  a  month.  By  that 
time  gentlemen  would  have  r,n  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  probable  number  of 
petitions  that  were  likely  to  come  before  the  House. 

Lord  Althorp  was  willing,  after  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  baronet,  to 
postpone  the  debate,  not  for  three  weeks,  but  till  this  day  fortnight. 

The  House  then  resumed  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  King's 
Speech;  a  long  discussion  again  ensued,  and  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  Feb.  7. 
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ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 
Februaky  7,  1833. 
Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  proceeding  with  the  adjourned 
debate  on  the  address. 

Several  members  having  addressed  the  House, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  as  this  vras  the  third  night  of  the  debate  upon  the  address 
in  answer  to  the  King's  speech,  he  hoped  he  might  congratulate  the  House  on  its 
now  approaching  the  close  of  the  debate.     ["  No,"  from  Mr.  O'Connell.]     Well, 
then,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  member  denied  that  they  wet-e  even  approaching  it, 
then  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  admit  that  they  were  either  going  back  or  beat- 
ing time,  and  making  no  progress  whatever.     He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)   should  be 
unwilling  to  let  this  discussion  come  to  a  termination  without  making  a  few  obser- 
vations on  some  of  the  principal  topics  contained  in  the  speech  put  into  his  Majesty's 
mouth  by  his  ministers.     That  speech  adverted  to  many  topics  of  great  importance. 
He  thought  that  ministers  had  wisely  conformed  to  long-established  usage  by  for- 
bearing to  enter,  in  that  speech,  into  any  minute  details.     He  thought  that  they  had 
wisely  forborne  from  imitating  the  example  of  the  American  President,  and  from 
entering  into  lengthened  disquisitions  on  public  affairs ;  not  because  he  did  not 
think  that  fall  information  should  be  given  to  the  British  parliament  on  all  topics 
of  public  importance,  but  because  he  thought  that,  on  all  topics  on  which  informa- 
tion was  to  be  given,  it  should  be  more  minute  and  accurate  than  it  possibly  could 
be  in  a  speech  delivered  from  the  throne.     He  did  not  wish  to  have  their  debates 
fettered  by  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Crown ;  and  he  deemed  it  more  consti- 
tutional that  parliament  should  have  its  attention  directed  in  general  terms  to  public 
measures,  than  that  it  should  receive  a  commentary  from  authority  indicating  the 
views  and  intentions  of  the  government.     He  thought  it  most  important  that  the 
House  should  at  length  approach  to  some  measure  of  practical  legislation,  and  that 
it  should  consume  as  little  more  time  as  possible  in  mere  debate.     If  the  public  did 
expect  so  much  as  gentlemen  stated  from  a  reformed  parliament,  he  apprehended 
that  they  expected  something  better  than  lengthened  harangues,  which  led  to  nothing. 
In  the  observations  which  he  was  about  to  make,  he  should  not  advert  either  to  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  to  thai  of  the  East  India  Company,  although 
mention  was  made  of  them  in  the  speech.     He  should  avoid  all  topics  contained  in 
it  except  those  which  were  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  discussion — namely, 
those  upon  which  the  House  was  called  on  to  pronounce  either  a  qualitied  or  a  positive 
opinion.     He  was  aware  of  the  altered  position  in  which  he  then  stood  before  the 
House.     He  had  been  accustomed  to  address  it,  sometimes  backed   by  powerful 
majorities,  at  other  times  supported  by  very  large  minorities.     He  had  recently 
heard  it  made  matter  of  boast,  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  extinguished  in  that  House 
the  party  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong.     That  might  be ;  he  would  neither 
admit  it  nor  gainsay  it,  but  would  leave  individuals  to  the  enjoyment  they  could 
derive  from  the   boast.     He  had,  however,  such  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the 
majority,  that  though  he  should  not  attempt  to  conciliate  its  favour  by  adopting 
its  opinions,  or  by  abandoning  one  particle  of  his  own,  he  was  certain  that  he  should 
meet,  if  not  with  hs  acquiescence,  at  least  with  an  indulgent  hearing.    The  subjects 
on  which  he  felt  himself  called  that  evening  to  pronounce  either  a  modified  or  a 
decided  opinion  were  three  in  number.     They  related  to  reform  in  the  church,  to 
measiires  connected  with  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  and  the  repression  of  dis- 
order in  Ireland,  and  to  those  which  might  be  necessary  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
legislative  union  between  England  and  Ireland.     Those  v  ere  the  three  topics  to 
which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  confine  his  observations.     V.ith  respect  to  the  first 
of  them,  he  was  called  upon  to  assure  his  Majesty,  "  that  the  attention  of  the  House 
would  be  directed  to  the  state  of  the  church,  and  that  it  would  be  ready  to  con- 
sider what  remedies  might  be  applied  fur  the  correction  of  acknowledged  abuses, 
and  whether  the  revenues  of  the  church  might  not  admit  of  a  more  equitable  and 
judicious  distribution."     Now,  if  his  Majesty's  government,  acting  of  course  with 
the  authority  of  his  Majesty,  deemed  it  incumbent  to  propose  measures  of  which  the 
professed  object  was  to  improve  the  stability  of  the  established  church,  he  could  not 
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refuse  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  them :  and  when  they  called  upon  him  to 
accompany  that  consideration  "  with  a  due  regard  to  the  security  of  the  church  as 
established  by  law  in  these  realms,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  religion,"  he  inferred, 
at  least  he  entertained  a  hope,  that  the  interests,  the  rights,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
church  were  intended  to  he  maintained  in  full  vigour.  Whether  he  should  hereafter, 
when  he  saw  those  measures,  consider  that  those  interests,  those  rights,  and  those 
privileges  were  so  maintained,  was  a  point  on  which  he  reserved  to  himself  the  full 
and  entire  right  of  judging,  unfettered  in  the  slightest  degree  by  his  present  qua- 
lified acquiescence  in  the  address.  He  abandoned  nothing  of  his  discretion  as  a 
legislator;  and  in  giving  his  assent  to  this  part  of  the  address,  his  intention  was 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  not  merely  because  he  con- 
sidered that,  by  endangering  the  rights  and  privileges  of  that  church  other 
rights  and  privileges  would  be  endangered,  but  also  because  he  considered  that  in 
the  maintenance  of  them  much  higher  interests — the  interests  of  truth,  of  morality, 
and  pure  religion — were  involved.  With  respect  to  the  Church  of  Ireland — for  he 
should  make  his  comments  with  unreserve — lie  thought  that  the  terms  used  both  in 
the  speech,  and  in  the  address,  were  vague  and  indefinite.  He  did  not  exactly  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  words  applied  in  the  speech  to  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
It  was  stated,  that  "although  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  was  by  law  per- 
manently united  with  that  of  England,  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  circum- 
stances required  a  separate  consideration."  Now,  the  words,  "  separate  consideration," 
yrere  those  to  which  he  objected ;  he  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  them.  If  the 
expression  purported  that  there  were  peculiarities  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  which  demanded  the  application  of  a  separate  principle  to  them,  he  viewed 
such  a  declaration  with  horror.  But  the  expression  might  merely  mean  that  the 
government  meant  to  legislate  for  the  Church  of  Ireland  by  separate  enactments,  in 
principle  the  same  with  those  to  be  applied  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  modified 
in  mere  details  to  the  local  and  peculiar  circumstances  06  Ireland.  Having  himself 
assented  to  a  Tithe  Composition  bill  in  Ireland,  when  no  such  bill  was  introduced 
for  England — having  also  assented  to  several  other  measures  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
for  Ireland  which  did  not  apply  to  England,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  deny  the 
proposition,  that  there  might  be  peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  the  church  in  the 
two  countries,  which  might  require  separate  legislation.  He  could  not  fail,  however, 
to  insist  that  the  title  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  its  property  and  its  privileges  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  might  be  a  different  distribution 
of  the  church  property,  for  the  benefit  of  relig-ion ;  but  there  never  should  be,  with 
his  consent,  a  perversion  of  church  property  from  its  original  uses.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  those  who  asked  him  to  join  in  this  address  did  not  mean  to  sanction 
the  application  of  a  different  principle  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  that  of 
Ireland.  What  that  principle  might  be  he  could  not  tell ;  but  if  it  were  such  as  was 
stated  by  the  hon.  gentleman  near  him,  he  would  not  only  say  that  he  could  not 
agree  to  it,  but  that  he  would  resist  it  to  the  utmost.  "  I  see  (continued  Sir  Robert 
Peel)  the  right  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland  before  me  ["  Hear"  from  Mr.  O'Connell, 
and  members  in  his  neighbourhood] — I  say,  I  see  the  right  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland 
— I  am  afraid  of  saying  what  I  think  of  the  conduct  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman ; 
for,  however  impartial  my  testimony  as  a  public  man  may  be,  I  am  afraid  that,  from 
the  attacks  so  incessantly  repeated,  in  order  to  depreciate  the  character  of  that  right 
hon.  gentleman,  my  testimony  might  only  increase  the  efforts  which  are  made  to 
ruin  his  reputation.  Mine,  however,  is  the  independent  testimony  of  an  independent 
public  man,  and  I  only  withhold  the  eulogy  which  I  should  otherwise  bestow  as  his 
due  upon  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  lest  it  should  increase  the  numbers  of  his  enemies. 
I  have  heard  the  right  hon.  secretary  often  taunted  Avith  his  aristocratical  bearing 
and  demeanour.  I  rather  think  that  I  should  hear  fewer  complaints  on  that  head, 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  a  less  powerful  opponent  in  debate."  The  right 
hon.  baronet  continued.  He  saw  the  right  hon.  secretary  holding  place  in  the 
councils  of  his  Majesty — he  recollected  the  report  of  last  Session  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  tithes,  of  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  the  author — he  recollected  that, 
though  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thought  that  a  different  distribution  of  the  church 
property  was  advisable  to  supply  increased  spiritual  instruction  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, the  right  hon.  secretary  had  said — at  least  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  remained  under 
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that  impression — that  he  never  would  consent  to  the  application  of  the  church 
property  of  Ireland  to  any  but  ecclesiastical  purposes  connected  with  the  interests  of 
that  church.  Wliether  such  were  still  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  he 
could  not  siiy  ;  all  he  knew  was,  that  it  was  his  own  opinion.  It  might  not,  perhaps, 
be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  that  House;  but  it  was  his  opinion,  grounded  on 
the  belief,  that  if  long  possession,  and  the  prescription  of  more  than  three  centuries, 
was  not  powerful  enough  to  protect  the  property  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  from 
spoliation,  there  would  be  little  safety  for  private  property  of  any  description,  and 
still  less  for  that  description  of  public  property  which  was  in  the  hands  of  lay  cor- 
porations. So  much  for  the  grounds  upon  which  he  consented  to  that  part  of  the 
address  which  related  to  the  Established  Church.  He  must  now  approach  that 
most  afflicting  subject,  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  measures  which  were 
necessary  to  repress  the  disorders  which  disturbed  the  country.  He  was  asked  to 
consent  to  measures  of  salutary  precaution,  and  to  entrust  to  the  government  such 
additional  powers  as  might  be  found  necessary  to  extinguish  confusion,  to  control 
and  punish  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  to  afford  protection  to  life  and 
property  in  Ireland.  Upon  this  subject  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  being  able  to 
form  a  disinterested  and  impartial  opinion.  He  had  never  taunted  his  Majesty's 
ministers  for  not  proposing  at  an  earlier  period  the  measures  of  coercion  which  they 
now  demanded.  When  others  said,  that  they  ought  to  have  applied  for  coercive 
measures,  he  had  been  no  party  to  the  complaint.  His  language  had  always  been  ; 
"  Try  the  ordinary  laws;  there  is  great  evil  in  coercive  measures.  You  cannot  rely 
on  them  for  any  permanent  good ;  but  there  is  great  risk  that  they  will  relax  the 
energy  of  the  ordinary  law,  and  that  they  will  widen  the  breach  between  the  richer 
classes,  for  whose  protection,  and  the  poorer  classes,  for  whose  punishment,  they 
appear  to  be  intended."  It  had  been  his  duty,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  propose 
the  Insurrection  Act ;  but  he  had  always  had  a  greater  pleasure  in  proposing  the 
repeal  of  that  act,  or  allowing  its  expiry,  than  he  had  in  receiving  the  additional 
powers  with  which  the  act  armed  government.  Though  he  liad  felt  the  necessity  of 
passing  such  an  act,  he  had  never  expected  more  from  it  than  a  temporary  remedy 
for  a  single  evil.  He  had  always  felt  an  apprehension  that  it  would  leave  behind  it 
a  rankling  wound,  of  which  the  soreness  would  long  be  felt.  But  thinking,  as  he 
did,  that  the  government  had  acted  wisely  in  not  applying  at  an  earlier  period  for 
those  strong  coercive  measures — thinking,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  wiser  for  them  to 
have  an  accumulation  of  evidence  to  negative  the  insinuation  that  they  would  seek 
extraordinary  powers  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  selfish  ambition — avowing  the 
sentiments  which  he  had  done  as  to  the  objectionable  nature  of  such  extraordinary 
powers,  and,  above  all,  wisliing  as  he  did  to  secure  life  and  property  in  Ireland  under 
the  ordinary  law — still  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying  that,  upon  the  evidence 
before  the  public,  there  was  a  strong  presumption  that  such  powers  were  imperiously 
required  by  the  emergencies  of  the  state.  He  could  therefore  assure  his  Majesty, 
that  he  was  ready  to  consider  the  case  which  he  had  no  doubt  ministers  would  shortly 
lay  before  the  House,  and  if  the  necessity  were  made  out,  to  grant  the  additional 
powers  for  which  they  applied.  On  comparing  the  evil  of  permitting  the  present 
state  of  things  to  continue  in  Ireland,  or  rather  of  conniving,  as  it  were,  at  its  con- 
tinuance, by  inactivity  in  repressing  it — on  comparing  this  with  the  evil  of  giving  new 
powers  to  the  executive  government,  in  order  to  control  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  he  thought  the  former  evil  preponderated.  He  trusted  that,  in  the  observations 
he  had  made,  or  in  the  observations  he  was  then  going  to  make,  he  should  not  give 
offence  to  any  of  the  Irish  gentlemen  near  him ;  he  did  not  wish  to  let  fall  a  single 
expression  calculated  to  excite  an  angry  or  an  acrimonious  feeling.  Though  an 
Englishman,  he  did  not  entertain  a  single  feeling  that  was  not  friendly  to  Ireland.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  lie  had  lived  for  many  yearF  in  that  country,  he  had  received 
nothing  but  kindness,  and  he  felt  connected  with  that  country  by  the  endearing  ties 
of  hospitality  and  many  personal  friendships.  He  considered  it,  however,  the  part  of  a 
true  friend  not  to  mislead  the  people  of  Ireland  by  flattery,  but  to  tell  them  honestly 
and  candidly  the  truth.  Now,  the  gentlemen  who  objected  to  the  granting  of  these  ad- 
ditional ])owers  said :  "  You  are  going  to  coerce  the  people  of  Ireland  with  severe  mea- 
sures."  He  would  not  pay  the  people  of  Ireland  such  a  bad  compliment  as  to  confound 
them  with  those  abandoned  wretches  whom  those  powers  were  intended  to  put  down. 
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1 1  had  been  said  by  several  hon.  members  for  Ireland :  "  We  abominate  as  much  as  you 
do  the  practices  of  the  Whitefeet."  He  could  not  conceive  that  they  could  do  other- 
wise, for  nothing  could  be  more  atrocious  than  the  tyranny  which  the  Whitefeet  exer- 
cised. It  was  a  tyranny  more  oppressive  to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich.  It  was  not 
applied  to  the  rich,  who  could  either  defend  themselves  on  their  estates  by  barricad- 
ing their  houses,  and  garrisoning  them  with  parties  of  soldiers  or  police,  or  could 
quit  their  estates  and  reside  in  safety  in  some  neighbouring  town.  The  real  tyranny 
was  exercised  upon  the  poor  man  who  was  anxious  to  conform  to  the  law,  and 
could  not  quit  his  humble  residence,  but  who,  for  the  allegiance  and  the  obedience 
which  he  was  ready  to  pay  to  the  law,  had  a  right  to  ask  for  protection,  at  least  for 
his  life.  That  was  not  an  unreasonable  request  on  his  part,  and  if  protection  be  not 
provided  for  him  under  the  existing  law — if  he  be  not  merely  exposed  to  immediate 
danger,  but  was  also  exposed  to  the  nightly  fear  that  the  murderer  would  visit  him 
and  his  family  before  morning,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  did  not  see  how  the  House 
could  refuse  to  succour  a  man  suffering  from  this  dreadful  species  of  oppression  and 
tyranny.  He  had  heard  from  several  of  the  Irish  members  strong  objections  to 
those  laws,  but  he  had  also  heard  from  them  strong  expressions  of  disgust  and 
indignation  at  the  atrocities  they  were  intended  to  punish.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  their  existence.  If  any  proof  were  wanted,  it  might  be  found  in  the  accounts 
which  had  been  that  day  received  from  Ireland.  An  old  man,  who  occupied  two 
acres  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  £10,  was  called  upon  by  a  party  of 
Whitefeet  to  abandon  that  land,  though  it  was  his  only  means  of  existence.  He 
remonstrated  with  them  on  the  injustice  of  their  demand,  and  refused  to  give  up  his 
little  farm.  What  was  the  consequence  for  not  conforming  to  the  arbitrary  decree  ? 
He  was  visited  with  the  usual  penalty  inflicted  bj'the  Wliitefeet — Death.  How  could 
the  House  tolerate  an  outrage  like  that  ?  It  was  not  a  solitary  case  :  if  it  were,  there 
would  perhaps  be  no  justification  of  new  laws ;  for  it  might  be  better  to  permit  a  case 
of  individual  outrage  to  go  unpunished  than  to  suspend  the  constitution.  But  crimes 
of  this  nature  were  on  the  increase;  and  if  so,  how  could  they  reconcile  it  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  to  let  human  beings  live  without  protection  under  such  appalling  circum- 
stances? If  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  testimony  on  a  former  evening  should  be  con- 
firmed by  further  explanation  and  evidence,  then  a  case  would  be  made  out  which  would 
justify  the  suspension  of  those  forms  which  were  iri  tended  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  but 
which,  if  abused,  became  the  height  of  injustice.  On  these  grounds,  he  said,  that  if  a 
necessity  were  made  out,  he  should  agree  to  the  suspension  of  the  ordinary  law.  He 
would  go  even  still  further — he  would  express  a  hope  that  the  new  law  would  be  made 
effectual  to  its  purpose  ;  he  trusted  that  it  would  not  labour  under  the  double  fault — 
first  of  being  a  suspension  of  ordinary  law,  and  next  of  being  ineffectual  for  its  purpose. 
He  now  approached  a  question  of  very  great  importance — the  question  of  the 
repeal  of  the  legislative  union  with  Ireland.  He  admitted  that,  upon  that  question, 
he  was  called  on  to  pronounce,  not  a  modified  but  a  positive  opinion,  and  for  one, 
he  was  determined,  "  to  support  his  Majesty  in  maintaining,  as  indissohibly  con- 
nected with  the  peace,  security,  and  welfare  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  the  legislative 
union  between  the  two  countries."  That  was  the  proposition  of  the  King's  speech ; 
and  he  had  the  alternative  of  affirming  that  proposition  by  agreeing  to  the  address, 
or  of  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin.  He 
could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell),  that  if  he  entertained 
a  strong  opinion  against  his  amendment  (and  he  did  entertain  a  very  strong  one),  it 
was  not  from  any  perc,onal  feeling  against  him.  He  was  called  upon  by  the  address 
to  support  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries — that  was,  he  was  called  upon 
to  support  what  he  considered  a  fundamental  law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  give  his  support  to  the  permanence  of  that  law.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  it  was  true,  gave  him  an  alternative — that  was,  to  do  nothing  at 
present,  but  refer  the  speech  and  the  address  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
He,  for  one,  wanted  no  time  for  previous  consideration  whether  the  Union  should 
be  supported  or  not.  It  was  a  fundamental  law,  a  solemn  compact,  that  had 
endured  thirty  years,  and  for  its  maintenance  he  was  prepared  at  once  to  vote.  If 
others  doubted  the  policy  of  maintaining  it,  why  did  not  they  provoke  discussion  ? 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  disposed  to  make  the  subject  a  matter  of 
grave  discussion — if  he  wished  to  have  it  fully  gone  into — he  should  have  been  ready 
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■with  a  series  of  resolutions,  and  have  been  prepared  to  show,  that  by  the  legislative 
nnion  of  the  two  countries,  England  had  shown  great  injustice  to  Ireland,  or  that 
the  welfare  of  the  latter  country  rendered  tlie  repeal  of  that  Union  imperatively 
necessary.  Some  ground  of  this  kind  should  have  been  laid,  before  the  hon.  and 
learned  o-cntleman  asked  the  House  to  go  with  him  into  the  consideration  of  the 
subject.''  Instead  of  that,  however,  what  did  his  proposition  amount  to?     Merely  to 

this that  one  gentleman  should  replace  another  in  the  chair  ;  that  they  should  go 

into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House ;  but  when  they  got  there,  would  they  be  any 
further  advanced?  It  was  wished  that  the  address  should  be  considered  by  the 
whole  House  in  committee.  Why,  the  address  was  already  before  the  whole 
House,  and  all  that  they  could  gain  by  the  form  of  going  into  the  committee  was, 
that  every  member,  instead  of  being  limited  to  one  speech,  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  as  many  speeches  as  he  pleased.  Now  he  would  venture  to  atBrm, 
and  would  appeal  to  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  whole  people  of  England  to  support 

him that  in  whatever  other  qualities  of  a  deliberative  and  legislative  assembly  the 

members  of  that  House  might  be  wanting,  in  the  disposition  to  make  speeches 
they  would  not  be  deficient.  He  must  say  then,  seriously,  that  they  could  gain 
nothing  to  forward  the  object  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  in  view  by 
going  into  committee,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  not  shown  that  any 
one  point  could  be  gained  by  it.  [An  hon.  member  :  The  question  would  be  dis- 
cussed there.]  "  Oh  yes !"  (continued  Sir  Robert  Peel)  "  and  it  may  be  discussed 
now;  and  if  you  want  discussion  on  the  real  merits  of  the  question  of  Union,  why 
is  it  that  for  two  years  you  have  shrunk  from  discussion,  at  least  within  these  walls  ? 
Why  agitate  it  elsewhere,  and  excite  the  minds  of  men  on  the  subject,  and  not  bring 
the  matter  fairly  to  issue  in  that  House  ?"  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said  that 
it  should  have  been  brought  forward  last  year.  Why  had  it  not  been  introduced 
then?  What  hindered  it?"  [Mr.  O'Connell :  The  discussions  on  the  Reform  Bill.] 
"  The  Reform  Bill?  If  that  was  the  cause,  why  did  not  you  also  in  common 
justice  forbear  from  appeals  elsewhere  to  the  passions,  the  prejudices,  the  religious 
feelings  of  parties  ?"  He  had  read  accounts  of  speeches  delivered  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  elsewhere,  in  which  a  fervent  hope  was  expressed  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  would  once  again  enjoy  their  parliament  in  its  ancient  place  of  meeting, 
and  that  the  members  would  proceed  together  to  hear  mass  before  they  commenced 
their  daily  deliberations.  But  why,  he  again  asked,  were  all  this  excitement  and  all 
this  agitation  created  about  a  matter  which  could  be  lawfully  decided  only  in  par- 
liament; and  why  had  it  not  been  brought  forward  there?  Whose  fault  was  it  that 
it  had  not  been  brought  forward?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  it 
■was  owing  to  the  discussions  on  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  surely  there  was  as  much  time 
for  the  introduction  of  that,  as  it  was  said,  all-important  matter,  as  there  had  been 
for  the  forty  other  questions  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  brought 
forward,  notwithstanding  the  discussions  on  reform.  It  would  not  have  been 
necessary  lo  go  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  a  bill  on  the  subject ;  the  whole  question 
might  have  been  discussed  on  a  short  resolution  :  such,  for  example,  as  this — 
"  Resolved,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union  between  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Ireland  would  be  consistent  with  true  policy,  and  with  justice  to 
Ireland."  He  should  have  been  happy  to  have  given  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
any  assistance  in  respect  to  the  form  of  his  motion,  to  have  aided  him,  if  his  aid 
would  have  been  useful,  in  drawing  up  such  a  resolution  as  would  have  brought 
the  question  to  a  final  issue.  But  no  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  himself.  It  could  not  have  been,  that  he  delayed  the 
question  from  want  of  confidence  in  the  late  parliament ;  for  it  was  in  the  recollection 
of  many  members,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  frequently  eulogized  the 
late  parliament  as  one  disposed  to  do  justice.  He  did  not  support  the  legislative 
union  between  the  two  countries  merely  because  he  found  it  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— though  it  having  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  so  continued  for  thirty 
years,  was  not  an  unfair  presumption  that  it  was  a  measure  consistent  with  the 
advantage  of  the  two  countries.  He  supported  it  because  he  believed  the  existence 
of  that  Union  was  for  the  undoubted  benefit  of  both  countries.  It  was  said,  that 
England  had  misgoverned,  and  had  withheld  justice  from  Ireland  Much  was  said 
of  English  severity,  but  not  a  word  about  Irish  provocation.     There  was  a  studious 
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conrealment  of  just  one-half  of  the  truth,  and  the  other  half  was  greatly  exaggerated. 
But  the  question — the  practical  question  now,  was  not — Did  England  in  some  remote 
time  misgovern   Ireland,   or  did  she   witlihold  justice  from   her  ? — but,  Had  she, 
since  the  Union,  done  justice  to  Ireland?     Was  there  now  a  disposition  to  do  that 
justice?     Was  there  a  fair  assurance  that  that  disposition  would   continue  for  the 
future?     Let  not  hon.  members  go  bj,ck  to  the  days  of  Strongbow — let  them  not  roll 
back  the  stream  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  antiquated  prejudices,  and  re- 
kindling the  slumbering  fires  of  past  contentions,  over  which  the  waters  of  oblivion 
had  closed.     Would  it  be  wise  in  him  at  the   present  day  to  call  to   memory  the 
atrocities  of  the  great  Rebellion  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  justify  the  acts  to  which  the 
government  of  that  day  hud  recourse?     No.     Their  business  was  with  the  present 
time;  they  had  to  look  to  what  was  now  passing  around  them  ["hear,  hear,"  from 
;Mr.  O'Connell.]    He  was  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  admit  this. 
Then  he  would,  as  he  was  disposed  to  do,  confine  himself  to  the  present  day.     And 
here  let  him  observe,  that  if  he  could  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  union  could  im- 
prove the  social  condition  of  Irelaii  1 — so  great  a  curse  did  he  consider  her  j)resent 
state  to  be — if  he  could  believe,  he  repeated,  that  it  could  be  improved  by  tlie  repeal 
of  the  legislative  nnion,  the  belief  would  almost  reconcile  him  to  the  measure.     It 
was  said  that  England  had  misgoverned  Ireland  for  centuries.     Why,  the  very  fact 
of  that  misgovernment  was  an  a'gument  against  repeal.     Misgovernment  was  the 
liard  condition,  twin-born  with  separate  legislatures.     England  could  not  govern 
Ireland  well  while  there  was  a  separate  legislature.     If  the   Irish  parliament  had 
been  really  independent,  there  would  have  soon  been  an  end  of  the  connexion  between 
the   countries.     To  control  the  tendenc}'^  towards   separation,   England   had  been 
obliged  to  establish  an  influence  in  the  Irish  parliament,  and  to  govern  by  corrujit 
influence.     Let  the  union  be  repealed,  and  we  should  have  one  or  other  of  these  conse- 
quences; an  Irish  parliament,  with  the  mere  semblance  of  independence,  or  an  Irish 
parliament  really  indei)endent,  and  the  empire  dismembered.     But  let  him  ask  those 
hon.  members  who  talked  of  the  disposition  of  England  not  to  do  justice  to  Ireland, 
what  interest  had  she  in  doing  her  injustice  ?     If  she  were  so  disposed,  it  must  be 
from  some  expected  advantage,  financial  or  commercial.     England  could  gain  nothing 
by  having  a  set  of  bad  magistrates  in  Ireland,  or  bad  grand  jurors.     What  possible 
advantage  could  it  be  to  her  that  magistrates  should  not  administer  justice  fairly,  or 
that  grand  jurors  should  misapply  or  mismanage  the  money  raised  for  local  purposes 
in  counties?     If  those  hon.  members  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  as  entertaining 
the  opinion  of  the  disposition  of  England  to  act  unjustly  towards  Ireland,  thought 
that  she  was  so  disposed  from  expected  gain  in  a  financial  point  of  viev/,  let  them 
call  for  returns  of  the  present  amount  of  taxation  in  the  two  countries,  for  that  was 
the  business-like  way  of  looking  at  the  question.     Let  them  call  for  a  return  of  all 
the  taxes  which  were  imposed  in  Ireland  and  not  im.posed  in  England,  and  next  for  a 
return  of  all  taxes  imposed  in  England  and  not  imposed  in  Ireland — let  them  call  for 
an  account  of  all  the  fetters  and  restrictions  that  were  laid  on  Irish  commerce, 
which  were  not  also  imposed  on  that  of  England — let  them  call  for  accounts  of  any 
exclusive  restrictions  on  Irish  trade  and  manufactures.     He  repeated,  call  for  such 
returns,  and  from  them  prove  the  fact;  and  if  a  case  could  be  made  out  to  siiosv 
that  such  injustice  existed,  he  was  certain  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
only  evince  a  disposition  to  remove  it,  but  would  suspend  its  ordinary  forms  to  give 
more  speedy  redress.     He  would  now  come  to  another  argument  urged  in  favour  of 
a  separate  legislature — that  which  had  been  used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
(Mr.  Finn),  who  had  addressed  the  House  to-night  for  the  first  time  with  much 
ability.     He  said,  if  Ireland  had  her  own  parliament,  she  would  be  enabled  to  lay  a 
tax   of  fifty   per   cent   on    the  property  of  absentees.     Why,  what  was  that  but 
spoliation  of  property?     But  suppose  such  an  Act  had  passed  the  Irish  legislature, 
would  the  king  of  England,  he  being  the  head  of  the  executive  of  both  countries, 
give  his  assent  to  it?     Would  he  give  his  sanction  to  that  act  of  spoliation  against 
his  English  subjects  who  had  property  in  both  countries,  and  who  chose  to  reside 
in  one   in  preference  to  the  other?     If  he  should  not — and  that   he  would  not 
there  could  be  little  doubt — then  at  once  would  come  the  conflict  between  the  two 
countries.    Again,  it  was  alleged  that  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  required  protection, 
and  that  a  local  legislature  would  give  it — against  what?  against  English  manu- 
87— Vol.  II. 
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factures?  Why,  that  was  the  very  question  which  was  now  convulsing,  to  its  centre, 
the  repuhlic  ot'the  United  States  of  America.  Was  it  possible  that  an  argument  of 
that  kind  would  meet  the  assent  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex — the  advocate  for 
free  trade  in  its  most  extended  sense?  But  suppose  that  a  parliament  sitting  in 
Ireland  were  to  adopt  such  measures — were  to  endeavour  to  protect  its  own  com- 
merce, trade,  and  manufactures,  by  imposing  restrictions  on  those  of  England,  was 
it  to  be  imagined  that  such  restrictions  would  remain  unilateral  ?  Would  England 
rest  still,  and  see  such  attempts  to  cripple  her  commerce  and  manufactures  ?  Would 
not  petitions  pour  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  praying  for  similar  restrictions  on 
the  commerce,  manufactures,  and  produce  of  Ireland  ?  Should  we  not  soon  hear  of 
a  tax  on  Irish  corn  ?  Was  there  any  thing  very  unnatural  in  this  ?  Was  it  not  to 
be  expected,  that  if  one  commodity  was  taxed  in  one  country,  it  would  be  followed 
up  by  the  taxation  of  some  article  of  commerce  in  the  other?  Then  if  there  were 
separate  systems  of  finance  in  the  two  countries,  there  would  be  separate  taxations, 
and  separate  collections  of  revenue,  separate  revenue  cruisers,  every  fruitful  source 
of  dispute  by  which  the  two  countries  would  be  constantly  brought  into  angry 
collisions.  It  was  not  the  mere  amount  of  duties  to  be  so  collected,  but  the  angry 
feelings  to  which  they  would  give  rise  in  both  countries,  which  were  to  be  dreaded. 
On  these  grounds  he  would  repeat  his  assertion,  that  England  had  no  disposition  to 
injure  Ireland.  It  was  not  only  not  her  desire,  but  it  was  manifestly  not  her  interest 
to  do  so.  MTiat  interest  could  she  have  in  maintaining  a  large  army  in  Ireland? 
It  would  be  decidedly  to  her  interests  and  advantage  that  tke  public  burthens 
should  be  reduced  in  that  country  as  well  as  here.  But  she  had  given  proofs 
of  her  disposition  not  to  pre~s  hard  on  Ireland.  lie  would  take  the  case  of  the  Poor- 
laws.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  state  that  the  support  of  the  poor  pressed 
heavily  on  England ;  and  it  was  equally  well  known  that  her  Poor-rates  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  sums  paid  for  the  relief  of  her  casual  poor,  a  large  portion  of  which 
consisted  of  Irish.  It  was,  therefore,  manifestly  the  interest  of  Englishmen  that  a 
system  of  Poor-laws  shoul  I  be  established  in  Ireland ;  yet  it  was  well  known  that 
English  members  in  that  House  had  forborne  to  press  the  subject,  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  they  were  imposing  a  burthen  on  Ireland  from  motives  of  their  own 
benefit.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  he  was  prepared  to 
support  the  permanence  of  the  legislative  union  between  the  two  countries.  lie 
would  not  say  that  he  preferred  a  civil  war;  he  hoped  and  believed  that  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  recurring  to  such  means  of  preserving  the  Union.  He  would 
rather  appeal  to  the  affections  and  good  feeling  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  acting  under 
the  conviction  that  the  two  countries  had  a  com.mon  interest  in  maintaining  the  con- 
nexion. But  in  supporting  the  address,  which  declared  the  permanence  of  the  Union, 
hon.  members  were  not  precluded  from  bringing  the  subject  forward  on  a  future 
occasion.  They  could  call  for  the  papers  to  which  he  had  referred,  and  from  those 
papers  let  them  prove  the  alleged  injustice,  if  they  could.  They  had  agitated  the 
question  for  two  years  without  bringing  it  fully  or  fairly  before  the  House,  and  having 
omitted  to  do  so,  he  thought  ministers  were  bound  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  to  call  for  its  opinion  upon  it.  Intimation  had  been  given  of 
another  amendment  besides  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  and  if 
he  were  disposed  to  view  the  question  as  one  of  party,  there  might  be  astute  reasons 
why  he  should  support  it;  but  after  what  he  had  heard,  he  was  not  disposed  to  do 
so,  for  he  felt  that  the  Ilou^e  was  called  upon  to  show,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
that  it  was  not  disposed  to  sanction  a  measure  which  would  tend,  not  merely 
to  legislative  separation,  b  it  to  actual  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  He  would 
not  trouble  the  House  further  upon  this  head,  but  would  briefly  advert  to  another 
part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne.  It  was  rather  singular  that  up  to  this,  the 
third  night  of  the  discussion  of  the  address,  that  part  of  the  speech  relating  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  and  involving  such  important  consequences  to 
our  best  interests,  should  have  scarcely  been  made  the  subject  of  a  single  remark. 
He  was  aware  of  the  intense  interest  excited  by  tlte  matters  which  concerned  our 
domestic  relations;  and,  therefore,  he  would  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House 
by  entering  into  the  subject  of  the  foreign  policy  at  any  length.  There  were,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  topics  which  he  could  not  pass  over  without  observation.  His 
Majesty  said:  "I  have  still  to  lament  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war  iu  Portugal, 
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•which  has,  for  some  months,  existed  between  the  Princes  of  the  Hou^e  of  Braganza. 
From  the  commencement  of  this  contest  1  have  abstained  from  all  interference, 
except  such  as  was  required  for  the  protection  of  Uritish  subjects  resident  in  Por- 
tugal; but  you  ma}'  be  assured  that  I  shall  not  fail  to  avail  myself  of  any  opportu- 
nity that  may  be  afforded  me,  to  assist  in  restoring  peace  to  a  country  with  which 
the  interests  of  my  dominions  are  so  intimately  connected."     He  was  exceedingly 
glad  to  hear  those  sentiments  from  his  Majesty;  but  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
hear  them,  considering  that  the  war  in  Portugal  never  would  have  existed  without 
the  sanction  of  his  Majesty's  government.     It  was  very  possible  that  his  Majesty's 
naval  forces  had  maintained  neutrality  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  but  the  government 
of  England  had  not  been  neutral;  for  if  the  ports  of  this  country  had  not  been  open 
to  one  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Braganza,  the  civil  war  which  now  existed  in 
Portugal  would  never  have  taken  ])lace.    If  Don  Pedro  had  not  been  actually  assisted 
by  France,  and  countenanced  by  Britain,  he  would  not  now  have  had  a  footing  in 
Portugal.     He  never  could  cease  to  blame  his  Majesty's  government  for  having 
thrown  open  the  ports  and  arsenals  of  Great  Britain  to  equip  him  for  that  invasion. 
He  thought  they  were  bound  to  adhere  to  that  neutrality  which  they  professed  to 
maintain.     But  how,  they  would  say,  was  that  to  be  done?     He  would  tell  them. 
By  enforcing  their  own  municipal  laws — by  recalling  all  the  British  subjects  in  the 
service  both  of  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Pedro.     That  was  what  they  should  do  now, 
and  what  they  ought  to  have  done  long  since.     Don  Miguel,  though  he  had  passed 
through  more  severe  trials  than  any  prince  in  Europe,  though  he  had  met  with  tlie 
greatest  misfortunes — his  kingdom  invaded — his  best  port  taken  possession  of  by  an 
invading  force,  acting  with  the  secret  connivance  of  England  and  France,  was  not 
deserted  by  one  of  the  people.     According  to  the  Whig  principle,  that  the  choice  of 
the  people  is  to  be  respected,  surely,  by  this  time,  the  choice  of  the  people  of  Portugal 
had  been  sufficiently  evinced.   And  he  thought,  that  seeing  that  choice  had  continued 
for  five  years  steadily  in  favour  of  Don  IMiguel,  it  was  the  duty  of  England  to  recog- 
nise him  as  king  of  Portugal.     With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
he  had  the  strongest  feeling  of  the  injustice  done  to  Holland ;  and  a  strong  convic- 
tion, that  England,  instead  of  advocating  the  cause  of  Holland,  had  acted  as  a  party 
against  that  country.     But  there  was  another  question  connected  with  that  subject, 
which  bore  upon  our  constitution,  and  on  which  he  wished  to  make  some  rt-marks. 
For  the  last  three  months  an  embargo' had  been  laid  on  all  Dutch  ships  and  property 
in  our  ports,  and  orders  issued  to  our  navy  to  detain  by  force  all  trading  vessels 
belonging  to  Holland.     He  doubted  much  whether  this  act  was  not  inconsistent 
with  public  law,  or  whether  the  government  was  justified,  either  as  respected  their 
own  subjects  or  those  of  Holland,  in  detaining  the  ships  of  a  foreign  power,  except 
in  contemplation  of  actual  war.     He  wished  to  know  by  what  authority  the  king 
ordered  the  detention  of  these  vessels  ?     If  injuries  had  been  done  by  the  Dutch  to 
British  subjects,  and  redress  had  been  refused  them,  he  admitted  that  there  would 
be  grounds  for  the  proceeding;  but  he  maintained,  that  where  the  seizures  were  not 
made  by  way  of  reprisals,  such  an  act  was  not  in  conformity  to  public  law.     Per- 
haps his  Majesty's  government  thought,  that  because  this  was  a  great  and  powerful 
nation,  and  had  to  contend  with  but  a  small  one,  it  might  set  aside  the  doctrines  of 
public  law.     Without  detailing  the  authorities  who  had  written  on  this  subject,  he 
would  merely  beg  to  call  their  attention  to  the  words  of  one  writer  on  the  subject, 
whose  authority  had  been  generally  allowed.     He  alluded  to  Vattel,  who  said  that 
for  a  prince  "  to  grant  reprisals  against  a  nation  in  favour  of  foreigners,  is  to  set 
himself  up  for  a  judge  between  that  nation  and  these  foreigners,  which  no  sovereign 
has  a  right  to  do."     Vattel  proceeds:   "  Now,  what  right  have  we  to  judge  whether 
the  complaint  of  a  stranger  against  an  independent  state  is  just,  if  he  has  really  been 
denied  justice?     If  it  be  objected  that  we  may  espouse  the  quarrel  of  another  state 
in  a  war  that  appears  to  us  to  be  just  to  give  it  succours,  and  even  join  with  it;  the 
case  is  different.    In  granting  succours  against  a  nation,  we  do  not  stop  its  effects,  or 
its  men,  who  are  with  us  under  the  public  faith,  and  in  declaring  war,  we  suffer  it 
to  withdraw  its  subjects  and  effects."     But  there  was  no  war  whatever  with  Holland, 
nor  any  contemplation  of  hostility  towards  her.    Whj',  then,  had  an  embargo  existed 
for  the  last  three  months  upon  her  ships — the  ships  of  a  friend,  even  an  ally?     The 
noble  lord  (Palmerston)  indeed  declared,  that  to  say  a  war  existed  with  Holland 
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proceeded  from  a  mere  wandering  of  the  brain,  a  dream  of  imagination;  that  the 
attack,  of  Antwerp  was  no  more  than  a  civil  ejectment.  If  the  attack  on  Antwerp, 
the  twenty- two  days'  siege,  was  not  a  war,  upon  what  principle  had  the  embargo 
been  imposed?  Upon  what  principle  did  it  still  continue?  There  was,  he  presumed, 
no  other  Antwerp  to  be  besieged.  i3ut  even  if  there  were,  he  denied  that  the  min- 
istry could  be  justified,  or  sanctioned  by  the  public  law  of  nations,  in  seizing  upon 
the  Dutch  ships.  It  was  indifferent  what  engagements  might  have  been  formed  with 
France  or  Belgium.  They  could  confer  no  right  to  perpetrate  an  injustice  upon 
another  state.  Indeed  it  was  rather  a  heavy  aggravation  of  the  original  wrong,  that 
such  conduct  should  be  grounded  on  the  existing  state  of  relations  between  this 
country  and  France,  lie  relied  upon  the  public  law  of  nations.  Holland  had  done 
England  no  injury;  there  was  no  war,  no  feeling  of  hostility;  and  the  embargo  was 
therefore,  according  to  the  principles  of  international  law,  perfectly  unjustifiable.  By 
what  just  exercise  of  the  prerogative  were  the  king's  subjects  debarred  from  trading 
with  Holland?  It  was  said,  that  this  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace; 
but  was  not  necessity  proverbially  "  the  tyrant's  plea?''  And  if  such  a  mode  of 
argument  were  once  recognised,  law  and  justice  would  soon  come  to  be  superseded. 
For  the  last  three  months,  commercial  intercourse  between  this  country  and  Holland 
was  cut  off.  Now,  he  remembered  the  arguments  urged  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
ao-ainst  the  Alien  Act.  According  to  them,  it  was  no  less  than  a  violation  of  Magna 
Churta,  which  guaranteed  free  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  They  denied  that 
any  alien,  whether  friend  or  enemy,  could  be  sent  out  of  this  country.  They  further 
referred  to  Blackstone,  who  was  quoted  in  order  to  show  how  prominent  this  right  of 
intercourse  stood  amongst  the  principal  privileges  of  merchant  strangers.  Blackstone 
said,  "  that  foreign  nations  have  a  right,  and  that  the  prerogative  cannot  deprive 
them  of  that  right,  to  enter  this  country;  that  so  careful  is  the  municipal  law  of  the 
rights  of  strangers  that  there  is  no  power  or  prerogative  in  the  Crown  to  interfere." 
Montesquieu,  also,  held  up  the  generous  example  of  England,  as  worthy  of  all  eulogy 
and  imitation  by  other  countries,  of  foreigners  in  amity  with  England  to  carry  on 
a  free  intercourse  with  this  country.  But  what  now  became  of  the  eulogy  of  Montes- 
quieu, if  the  king  could  by  his  prerogative  stop  the  intercourse  of  a  friendly  nation 
with  the  people  of  England?  All  these  authorities  had  formerly  been  quoted  iu 
support  of  principles  which  were  now  utterly  violated. 

The  address  met  with  his  general  concurrence.  Upon  any  minor  points  it  was 
useless  to  remark  upon  an  occasion  on  which  perfect  unanimity,  or  what  was  next 
to  it,  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  opinion,  was  most  desirable  It  was  his 
duty  to  support  the  Crown  in  relation  to  the  measures  for  Ireland,  and  the  support 
he  gave  was  dictated  by  principles  perfectly  independent  and  disinterested.  He 
had  no  other  views  than  to  preserve  law,  order,  property,  and  morality.  In  the 
course  he  pursued  that  night,  was  to  be  found  an  indication  of  the  course  he  meant 
to  take  on  future  occasions.  It  was  not  one  adopted,  as  some  might  imagine,  to 
recover  ofEce.  Between  otHce  and  him  a  wide  gulf  existed.  He  had  no  desire  to 
return  to  place.  He  wished  he  could  have  said,  that  he  reposed  an  increased 
confidence  in  the  present  ministers;  but  that  was  not  the  case;  he  felt  no  disposi- 
tion to  place  additional  trust  in  them ;  his  course,  therefore,  was  determined  solely 
by  public  considerations,  without  one  view  of  personal  advantage.  The  great 
change  that  had  recently  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  House,  justified  and 
required  from  public  men  a  different  course  of  action.  Formerly  there  were  two 
great  parties  in  the  state,  each  confident  in  the  justice  of  its  own  views — each  prepared 
to  undertake  the  government  upon  the  principles  which  it  espoused.  All  the 
tactics  of  party  were  then  resorted  to,  and  justifiably  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  main  object  —  that  of  displacing  the  government.  He  doubted 
whether  the  old  system  of  party  tactics  v.ere  applicable  to  th^'  present  state  of 
things — whether  it  did  not  become  men  to  look  rather  to  the  maintenance  of  order, 
of  law,  and  of  property,  than  to  the  best  mode  of  annoying  and  disquieting  the  go- 
vernment. He  saw  principles  in  operation,  the  prevalence  of  which  he  dreadtd  as 
fatal  to  the  well-being  of  society;  and  whenever  the  king's  government  should  evince 
a  disposition  to  resist  those  principles,  they  should  have  his  support,  when  they  en- 
couraged them,  his  decided  opposition. 

It  had  been  said  he  was  opposed  to  all  reform — the  charge  he  difectly  denied. 
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To  Parliamentary  Reform  he  was  certainly  opposed;  but  that  he  had  been  an  enemy 
to  gradual  and  temperate  reform,  he  flatly  contradicted.  When  he  heard  the  learned 
gentleman  speaking  of  the  Jury  Bill,  and  of  that  change  in  the  practice  in  Ireland 
which  took  the  nomination  of  Sheriffs  from  the  Crown,  and  gave  it  to  the  Judges, 
he  could  not  but  recollect  that  of  both  those  measures  he  himself  was  the  author. 
He  was  for  reforming  every  institution  that  really  required  reform ;  but  he  was  for 
doing  it  gradually,  dispassionately,  and  deliberately,  in  order  that  tiie  reform  might 
be  lasting.  He  never  would  admit  that  the  condition  of  thi.s  great  country  had  been 
what  it  was  described  to  be — a  mass  of  abuse.  He  dreaded  the  disposition  which 
was  already  manifested  to  throw  every  thing  into  confusion — to  shake  all  confidence 
by  rash  and  precipitate  legislation — by  the  foolish  presumption,  that  every  thing 
heretofore  was  wrong,  and  that  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons  could  set  it  right. 
The  Order  Book  already  contained  notices  for  new  laws  on  every  imaginable  sub- 
ject— for  simultaneous  change  in  every  thing  that  was  established.  The  king's 
government  had  abstained  from  all  unseemly  triumph  in  the  king's  speech  respecting 
the  measure  of  reform.  He  would  profit  by  their  example,  and  would  say  nothing 
upon  that  head;  but  consider  that  question  as  finally  and  irrevocably  disposed  of. 
He  was  now  determined  to  look  forward  to  the  future  alone,  and,  considering  the 
constitution  as  it  existed,  to  take  his  stand  on  main  and  essential  matters— to  join  in 
resisting  every  attempt  at  new  measures,  which  could  not  be  stirred  without  unsettling 
the  public  mind,  and  endangering  public  prosperity.  It  should  be  widely  known 
that  the  industrious  classes  could  only  subsist  by  public  tranquillity — by  the  exist- 
ence of  those  habits  of  obedience,  and  that  general  order  which  would  allow  men 
possessed  of  property  to  bring  their  capital  into  operation ;  and  that  the  welfare  of 
the  labouring — he  would  not  say  lower — classes  was  secured  by  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  all  property,  and  by  avoiding  those  measures  which  must  increase  the 
apprehensions  he  was  confident  existed  in  the  minds  of  capitalists.  There  were,  he 
was  aware,  no  means  of  governing  this  country  but  through  the  House  of  Commons  : 
and  therefore  he,  humble  as  he  was,  w-as  determined  to  take  his  stand  in  defence  of 
law  and  order — in  defence  of  the  King's  throne,  and  the  security  of  the  empire — 
from  motives  as  truly  independent  as  those  by  which  any  member  of  the  most 
liberal  opinions,  and  representing  the  largest  constituency  in  the  kingdom,  was 
actuated. 

The  debate  was  again  adjourned  till  February  8,  when,  after  a  long  discussion, 
the  address  was  agreed  to. 
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February  12,  1833. 

Lord  Althorp  concluded  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  hy  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  "  A  bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  law  relative  to  the  Church  'Establishments 
of  Ireland." 

Mr.  O'Connell  supported  the  motion. 

SiK  Robert  Peel  said,  he  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  an  observation  on  a 
point  of  form  rather  than  of  substance.  He  had  considerable  doubts  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  more  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  House  to  have 
brought  forward  a  proposition  like  this,  relating  to  matters  of  religion,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  There  was  a  standing  order  to  that  effect,  and,  of  course, 
the  next  question  would  be,  whether  the  present  proposition  was  or  was  not  a  ques- 
tion relating  to  religion.  He  apprehended,  if,  in  proposing  the  repeal  of  tlie  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Dissenters  to  civil  privileges,  a 
noble  lord  thought  it  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  religion  that  he  made 
that  proposal  in  committee,  the  same  course  ought  to  have  been  pursued  with  the 
present  question.  He,  himself,  in  bringing  forward  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic  dis- 
abilities, proposed  the  measure  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  Considering, 
then,  what  had  been  the  practice  of  the  House,  he  thought  a  proposition,  a  part  of 
which  was  the  extinction  of  ten  out  of  twenty-two  of  the  Protestant  bislioprics  in 
Ireland,  should  have  been  so  far  considered  a  matter  of  religion  as  to  be  made  in 
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committee.  If  it  were  intended  to  abolish  the  former  practice  of  the  House  altogether, 
that  ini'-ht  be  an  answer  for  the  future;  but  the  order  stood  the  same  as  in  the  last 
session,  and  therefore  the  question  was,  whether  they  should  adhere  to  the  established 
custom  of  the  House,  and  whetb.er  tlie  noble  lord  should  not  be  required  to  make 
his  ])rop()sition  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  With  regard  to  the  main  pro- 
position of  the  noble  lord,  he  must  say  that  bis  confidence  in  the  justice  and  policy 
of  that  proposition,  or  in  the  wisdom  of  the  House,  was  not  much  confirmed  by  the 
universal  acclamation  with  which  it  was  received,  and  by  the  apparent  determina- 
tion at  once,  without  further  consideration,  to  adopt  this  plan,  which  was  said  to  be 
fraught  witli  benefit  to  Ireland.  The  proposal  was  too  important  to  be  disposed  of 
suddenly;  it  involved  many  questions  connected  with  the  security  of  the  Established 
Churcii,  many  considerations  of  so  much  importance,  that  hon.  gentlemen  must 
place  great  confidence  in  their  own  judgment  to  be  enabled  on  the  instant  to  pro- 
nounce it  full  of  wisdom,  and  recommend  its  immediate  adoption.  It  was  not  his 
intention,  however,  to  attempt  to  diminish  the  satisfaction  felt  by  some  hon.  mem- 
bers, but  to  ascertain  whether  he  exactly  understood  the  proposal.  He  understood 
from  the  noble  lord  that  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  of  the  last  session  was  to 
remain  in  force,  and  that  other  acts  were  to  be  passed  to  further  the  operation  of 
that  act,  so  as  to  enable  the  possessors  of  land  to  rid  themselves  of  the  annual  charge 
of  tithe  and  tithe  composition,  by  commuting  that  charge  for  a  payment  to  be  made 
once  for  all.  He  was  not  sure  whether  the  proposal  made  last  session  for  appointing 
diocesan  corporations  was  to  be  abandoned,  nor  did  he  rightly  understand  what  the 
corporation  wliich  the  noble  lord  intended  to  establish  was  to  do. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  it  was  not  quite  correct  to  call  it  a  corporation.  Commis- 
sioners were  to  be  appointed  who  would  have  the  power  of  managing  those  matters, 
such  as  repairs  and  buildings,  the  expense  of  which  was  now  defrayed  by  the  church 
cess,  and  the  other  duties  which  he  had  described  would  also  devolve  on  them. 
Those  commissioners  would  not  be  in  the  nature  of  diocesan  corporations.  [Sir 
Robert  Peel  wished  to  know,  to  whom  the  compositions  for  tithes  were  to  be 
paid?]  Lord  Althorp  said,  government  meant  to  encourage  commutation,  and  the 
proceeds  would,  of  course,  be  paid  to  the  clergy.  That  was  a  subject,  however, 
which  was  not  comprehended  in  this  bill.  The  commissioners  appointed  under  this 
bill  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted,  that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  ask  the  noble  lord  to  enter 
upon  any  detailed  explanation  of  his  measure  at  the  present  moment ;  and,  in  asking 
the  question  he  had  just  put  to  the  noble  lord,  his  object  was  rather  to  suggest  to 
the  House  the  propriety  of  suspending  their  judgment  upon  a  measure  which  was 
imperfectly  explained  and  little  understood,  than  to  give  it  at  once  their  entire  and 
unqualified  approval.  He  understood  the  noble  lord  to  propose  that  the  whole 
amount  of  revenue  belonging  to  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  it 
existed  in  Ireland,  whether  vested  in  commissioners  or  any  other  body,  should  be 
applied,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  ecclesiastical  purposes;  that  the  payers  of  tithe 
should  have  the  option  of  commuting  the  tithes  for  a  fixed  payment  in  lieu  of  all 
future  demand  on  account  of  tithe;  but  that  the  whole  amount  of  revenue,  in 
■whatever  shape  it  existed,  should  be  at  present  applied  to  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
He  thought  it  but  right  to  state  with  what  impression  he  had  come  down  to  the 
House,  and  wliat  was  the  general  principle  upon  which  he  was  prepared  to  consider 
any  proposal  fir  altering  the  condition  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  He 
admitted  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  whole  state  of  that  Church  must 
undergo  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  consideration.  The  time  had  come  when 
it  was  desirable  that  it  should  undergo  that  consideration,  not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conciliating  any  party  hostile  to  the  Church,  but  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining wht;ther  any  thing  could  be  done  to  add  to  its  stability  and  security.  He  had 
come  down  prepared  to  consider  favourably  any  plan  which  might  tend  to  correct 
the  abuses  of  the  Church — such  as  the  holding  of  pluralities,  the  duties  of  which  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  discharged  by  the  individuals  holding  them,  or  the  conver.-ion 
into  sinecures  of  functions  which  ought  to  be  actively  discharged.  He  was  prepared  to 
receive  favourably  any  scheme  of  reform,  which,  whatever  might  be  its  tendency  to 
diminish  the  utility  of  the  church  as  a  source  of  patronage  to  government,  might  tend 
to  propagate  and  extend  the  blessings  of  the  Protestant  faith.    There  were  many  parts 
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of  Ireland  in  which  there  existed  no  means  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man. There  were  many  districts  in  which  there  was  no  church  and  no  glebe-house. 
They  ought  to  apply  themselves  to  discover  the  best  mode  of  supplying  those 
deficiencies,  whether  by  the  means  heretofore  employed  for  the  support  of  the 
church,  by  a  public  fund  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  or  by  a  tax  paid  by  the  people. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  appropriation  of  some  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  to  a  purpose  which  he  considered  strictly  ecclesiastical,  and  which,  he 
believed,  would  tend  to  increase  its  utility.  He  was  prepared — and  he  now  only 
repeated  those  sentiments  which  he  had  expressed  in  the  last  parliament — he  was 
prepared,  he  repeated,  to  admit  that  he  thought  that  no  settlement  of  the  question 
relating  to  the  church  would  be  satisfactory  and  consistent  with  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  establishment,  which  did  not  involve  an  arrangement  on  the  subject 
of  church-cess  and  vestry  rates.  He  thought  that  it  v/ould  be  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  remove  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  from  contact  and  collision  with  the 
Catholic  peasant.  As  the  landed  property  of  that  church  was  chiefly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Protestants,  he  saw  no  injustice  in  placing  upon  the  Protestant  holders  of 
land  in  fee  those  charges  which  both  law  and  equity  imposed,  and  to  which  the 
church  had  as  much  right  as  the  landlords  of  Ireland  had  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property.  Even  if  they  should  succeed  in  removing  all  complaints  arising  out  of 
the  exaction  of  tithes  from  the  Roman  Catholic  tenant  of  the  Protestant  landlord, 
they  must  not  suppose  that  their  arrangements  would  be  complete  unless  they  also 
released  the  Roman  Catholic  tenant  from  the  payment  of  church-cess.  Though  the 
amount  of  that  cess  was  not  great,  yet  it  would  be  considered  a  still  more  aggravated 
grievance  than  it  was  at  present  if  it  should  be  retained  after  tithes  v/ere  abolished. 
In  what  way  that  charge  should  be  provided  for  was  matter  of  detail;  but  probably 
some  arrangement  might  be  made  just  towards  the  church,  and  satisfactory  to  all 
other  parties.  Such  were  the  changes  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Church  which  he 
was  prepared  to  make.  The  noble  lord's  proposal  involved  some  matters  with  respect 
to  which  he  entertained  great  doubt.  The  noble  lord  proposed  the  abolition  of  ten 
out  of  twenty-two  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  and  the  House  had  received  that  proposition 
with  very  general  acclamation.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  before  ttiey  formed  a  iinal 
judgment  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  well  to  enquire  what  were  the  duties  performed 
by  the  existing  bishops,  and  what  would  be  the  duties  devolved  on  those  to  be 
retained  under  the  new  arrangement;  and  whether  some  other  plan,  which,  while  it 
did  not  entail  any  additional  charge  on  the  church  revenues,  strengthened  the  church 
establishment,  might  not  be  preferable.  He  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  decide  on 
the  instant  that  twenty-two  bishops  were  too  many  for  Ireland.  The  great  ol  ject 
he  had  always  understood  of  those  who  contended  most  strenuously  for  church 
reform  was,  to  separate  the  existing  unions  of  five  or  six  parishes,  and  by  building 
churches  and  glebe-houses  in  some  parishes  where  none  existed  at  present,  to  bring 
nearer  to  the  Protestant  population  the  means  of  attending  divine  worship.  This  he 
understood  to  be  the  object  of  the  noble  lord;  and  by  this  part  of  his  plan  the  duties 
of  the  bishops  would  be  increased.  If  they  dissolved  the  unions  of  parishes,  and 
built  glebe- houses,  they  would  multiply  the  number  of  the  working  clergy,  and  in 
like  proportion  augment  the  duties  of  the  bishops.  In  his  opinion,  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland  were  such  as  made  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  House  to  require  the 
strict  perlbrmance  of  his  duty  from  every  Protestant  clergyman  there.  He  thought 
that,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  civil  interests  of  that  country,  and  still  more  for  the 
sake  of  its  spiritual  interests,  there  should  be  in  every  part  of  the  country,  where 
circumstances  would  allow,  a  resident  Protestant  clergyman.  They  had  heard  of 
late  many  complaints  of  the  evils  of  absenteeism,  of  the  non-residence  of  landlords. 
The  hon.  member  for  Bolton  (Colonel  Torrens)  had  indeed  declared  the  other  night, 
that  the  more  capital  was  sent  to  Ireland,  the  more  would  the  evils  of  that  country 
be  aggravated ;  and  he  supposed  it  was  a  recognised  doctrine  of  modern  political 
economy,  that  it  was  a  curse  for  a  country  circumstanced  like  Ireland  to  possess 
capital.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  it  vpould  be  very  unwise  to  force  capital  into 
Ireland;  but  if  it  was  one  of  the  new  discoveries  of  political  economy,  that  the  volun- 
tary transfer  of  capital  into  Ireland  would  entail  a  curse  on  that  country  and  not 
a  blessing,  he  must  say  that  his  faith  in  the  science  would  be  greatly  shaken.  He 
recollected  that  another  great  political  economist  had  asserted,  and  demonstrated  as 
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lie  imagined,  by  strict  mathematical  proof,  that  it  was  no  sort  of  consequence  to 
Ireland  whether  an  Irish  proprietor  resided  in  Ireland  or  France — whether  he  spent 
his  money,  drawn  from  the  soil  and  industry  of  Ireland,  among  the  retail  dealers  of 
Dublin  or  Paris.     Until  the  universal  sense  of  all  mankind,  who  were  not  political 
economists,  were  proved  to  be  erroneous,  he  must  continue  to  think  the  residence  of 
landed  proprietors  an  advantage  to  a  country;  and  therefore  to  infer  that,  even  in  a 
temporal  point  of  view,  much  benefit  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  resident 
clergy.     He  agreed  with  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  thinking  that  an  Irish  gentleman  was 
not  a  worse  man  for  wearing  a  black  coat,  and  saying  his  prayers  twice  a-day;  and 
he  might  add,  for  spending  his  income  among  the  people  from  whom  he  derived  it. 
To  encourage^to  compel  this,  would  be  a  far  better  plan  than  to  put  the  revenues  of 
the  church  into  the  pockets  of  Irish  landlords,  to  be  spent  by  them  in  any  other 
place  but  their  own  country.     He  thought  that  every  clergyman  ought  to  be  main- 
tained in  a  situation  consistent  with  the  condition  of  a  gentleman.     It  was  fit  that 
he  should  be  enabled  to  hold  up  his  head  in  society  on  an  equality  in  point  of  station 
and  respectability  with  those  to  whom,  in  point  of  education  and  manners,  he  was 
at  least  equal.     Any  change,  therefore,  in  the  distribution  of  church  property  ought 
to  involve,  not  only  a  competent,  but  a  liberal  maintenance  for  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  ' 
One  word  with  respect  to  the  present  condition  of  that  clergy.     He  did  not  believe 
that  there  could  be  any  Irishman  in  the  House  who  was  not  impressed  with  the  gross 
injustice  which  was  at  present  inflicted  up<m  the  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland.     They  were  willing  to  perform  their  spiritual  duties,   but  they  were 
prevented  doing  so  by  violence;  and  many  there  were  who  had  commenced  legal 
measures  to  recover  their  undoubted  rights,  and  had  abandoned  them  in  order  to 
prevent  collision  between  themselves  and  their  parishioners.     He  did  not  believe  that 
that  Reformed  House  would  view  with  dissatisfaction  some  proposition  to  give  them 
present  relief  out  of  the  public  funds;  for  it  was  painful  to  see  the  ministers  of  the 
establishment  dependent  for  the  means  of  existence  on  the  eleemosynary  contributions 
of  the  people  of  this  country.     He  admitted  the  difficulties  which,  on  account  of  the 
.state  of  society,  of  population,  of  religious  differences  in  Ireland,  attended  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  Church  of  Ireland;  but  that  was  only  an  additional  reason 
for  taking  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive,  and  deliberate  and  dispass'onate,  view 
of  the  state  of  that  church.     If  they  multiphed  the  duties  of  the  clergy — if  they 
required  from  them  residence  in  their  parishes — if  they  severed  the  unions — they 
would,  of  course,  multiply  the  duties  of  the  bishops,  who,  he  understood,  were  to  be 
intrusted  witli  new  powers  to  compel  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  their  functions  on 
the  part  of  the  inferior  clergy;  and  it  was  this  consideration  which  made  him  doubt 
the  policy  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  number  of  Irish  bishops.     The  noble 
lord  had  not  explained  whether  he  intended  to  propose  any  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  number  of  the  Irish  bishops  who  were  now  entitled  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     If  he  were  about  to  reduce  their  number,  that  reduction  involved  a  consti- 
tutional question  of  great  importance,   independent  of  Church   Reform.     If  the 
number  of  the  Irish  bishops  sitting  in  parliament  was  to  remain  the  same,   the 
number  left  in  Ireland  during  the  sitting  of  parliament  would  be  reduced  from  twelve 
to  eight.     These  were  matters  of  great  importance,  and,  in  common  decency,  the 
House  ought  to  go  through  the  forms  of  deliberative  consitlcration  before  it  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  on  questions  deeply  and  permanently  affecting  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.     The  noble  lord  proposed  that  the  commissioners  appointed  under 
the  bill,  sliould  have  the  power  of  deciding  whether  spiritual  duties  should  continue 
to  be  performed  in   any  particular  ))arish,   or  be  extinguished  altogether.     This 
seemed  a  very  novel   and   extraordinar}'  power  to  be  exercised   by  any  authority 
inferior  to  that  of  parliament.     He  was  ignorant  of  what  qualifications  or  Imiita- 
tions  were  to  be  attached  to  this  power.     He  had  no  wish  to  invite  any  explanation 
on  this  subject  at  the  present  moment;  but  he  should  reserve  to  himself  the  right, 
at  a  future  period,  of  soliciting  all  information  which  might  throw  light  on  it,  au<l 
of  forming,  by  the  help  of  tliat  information,  a  judgment  as  to  the  details  of  the 
measure.     The  noble  lord  had  said  nothing  with  respect  to  the  lay  patronage  of  the 
Church,  and  probably  that  was  a  subject  not  intended  to  he  comprehended  in  this 
bill.     He  knew  not  how  that  might  be;  but  with  respect  to  lay  patronage,  though 
he  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  that,  or  any  other  description  of  private  property, 
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yet  he  must  say,  there  was  a  condition  annexed  to  that  property  which  ought  to  be 
enforced — namely,  that  the  spiritual  duties  connected  with  it  should  be  eSectually 
performed.  There  was  one  part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech  which  he  had  heard  with 
great  apprehension,  because  it  appeared  to  him  to  establish  a  precedent  by  which 
the  most  dangerous  inroads  might  be  hereafter  made  upon  the  property  of  the  Church, 
The  noble  lord  proposed  to  give  the  power  to  every  tenant  of  a  Bishop  to  possess 
himself  in  perpetuity  of  the  land  which  he  occupied,  by  paying  six  years'  purchase 
on  the  improved  value  of  the  land.  [Lord  Althorp  intimated  to  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  that  the  tenant  would  also  be  obliged  to  pay  the  rent.]  He  knew  that;  but 
still  he  considered  this  to  be  an  enormous  power.  If  a  bishop  had  been  moderate  in 
the  demand  of  rent,  his  tenant  would  have  the  power  to  possess  himself  of  the  land 
in  perpetuity  at  a  rent  less  than  its  value,  and  thus  deprive  the  Church  of  part  of 
its  property.  The  noble  lord  then  said,  that  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  these  pur- 
chases of  a  perpetual  interest  in  the  land  by  bishops'  tenants,  was  to  be  considered 
as  applicable  to  secular  purposes — and  maintained  this  alarming  doctrine,  tliat  if 
any  benefit  was  conferred  on  the  Church  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  amount  of  that 
pecuniary  benefit  might  be  applied  to  secular  purposes.  He  was  not  surprised  that 
that  proposition  was  hailed  with  acclamation.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  he 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  details.  The  noble  lord  was  quite  right.  The 
House  was  indifferent  about  details  after  the  establishment  of  such  a  principle. 
[Cries  of  "  hear,  hear."]  Yes,  but  it  was  the  joy  of  those  hon.  members  that  made 
him  serious.  It  was  because  they  acquiesced  in  those  principles — because  they  con- 
sidered details  of  so  little  importance — that  he  begged  time  to  reflect  upon  and  un- 
derstand the  plan  before  he  received  it  with  acclamation.  The  noble  lord  had  said, 
that  the  chief  merit  of  the  proposed  plan  was,  that  it  steered  clear  of  all  principle 
— that  those  who  thought  Church  property  might  be  devoted  to  secular  purposes, 
and  those  who  thought  it  ought  to  be  extinguished  altogether — [Lord  Althorp  inti- 
mated dissent.]  He  believed  an  exception  was  made  by  the  noble,  lord  with  respect 
to,  the  latter  party;  but  that  those  who  thought  Church  property  ought  to  be  applied 
to  strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes,  under  a  different  distribution,  might  shake  hands, 
and  join  in  approbation  of  this  plan.  He  differed  here  from  the  noble  lord.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  the  government  should  have  guided  the  public  mind  by  pro- 
nouncing a  decided  opinion  upon  principle,  it  was  the  present.  What  the  noble  lord 
considered  the  chief  beauty  of  his  plan  he  regarded  as  its  chief  defect.  Though  he 
agreed  with  the  noble  lord  in  wishing  to  abolish  the  charge  of  Vestry-cess — though 
he  thought  that  no  arrangement  could  be  valuable  which  did  not  include  the  abolition 
of  that  levy — though  he  thought  that  a  different  distribution  of  Church  property 
might  be  made  if  the  appropriation  still  remained  exclusively  applicable  to  Church 
purposes — though  he  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  upon  these  points,  there  were 
many  others  connected  with  his  proposition  upon  which  he  totally  differed  from  the 
noble  lord.  He  thought  it  necessary,  for  example,  that  the  noble  lord  should  have 
told  the  House  that  he  was  ready  to  stand  by  the  principle  which  the  right  hon. 
secretary  for  Ireland  had  declared  he  shoidd  act  upon — a  principle  which  was  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  all  property,  corporate  or  individual — namely,  that  while 
all  abuses  were  reformed,  and  all  causes  of  complaint  removed,  the  property  of  the 
Cliurch  of  Ireland,  though  received  by  different  hands,  and  subject  to  a  different  dis- 
tribution, should  still  be  kept  inviolate,  and  applied  solely  to  purposes  connected 
with  the  Church.  It  was  because  the  noble  lord  had  not  made  that  declaration — 
because  he  had  left  the  public  mind  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  opinions  of 
government — nay,  had  warranted  the  impression  that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed 
among  his  colleagues  with  respect  to  that  princijile — that  he  feared  great  evils  would 
arise.  To  the  whole  plan  of  his  Majesty's  government  he  should  give  his  most  serious 
consideration.  There  were  parts  of  it  which  he  should  support,  and  parts  to  which 
he  felt  inclined  to  give  his  most  determined  opposition;  and  he  could  not  conclude 
without  repeating,  that  nothing  which  he  had  heard  had  given  him  so  much  pain, 
and  excited  so  much  apprehension,  as  this  declaration  of  the  noble  lord — that  the 
King's  government  was  not  prepared  to  stand  by  a  fixed  principle  with  respect  to 
the  exclusive  appropriation  of  Church  property  to  Church  purposes. 

An  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Ruthven  was  negatived,  and  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill. 
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EMBARGO  ON  THE  DUTCH  TRADE. 
February  15,  1833. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  suply ; — 

Sir  Robert  Pkel  said,  I  rise,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  I  have  given, 
to  make  some  observation  on  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  commerce  of 
this  and  other  countries,  and  involving  some  considerations  of  great  constitutional 
importance.  It  was  my  intention  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  going  into 
the  Committee  of  Supply  on  Wednesday — to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  subject;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  noble  lord,  the  secretary 
for  foreign  atfairs,  and  of  the  hon.  and  learned  civilian,  the  member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  and  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney-general  (for  which,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  attach  to  them  the  slightest  blame,  as  I  had  not  given  them 
any  notice  of  my  intention),  I  was  induced  to  postpone  my  observations  until  the 
present  occasion.  The  subject  to  which  I  refer  is  the  order  in  council,  issued  by 
his  Majesty  in  Council,  and  bearing  date  tiie  6th  of  last  November,  which  prohibits 
British  ships  from  entering  and  clearing  out  for  any  of  the  ports  within  the  domi- 
nions of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  until  further  orders;  which  imposes  a  general 
embargo  on  ail  ships  belonging  to  subjects  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  in 
British  ports;  and  which  authorizes  the  seizure,  by  the  "commanders  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ships  of  war,  of  all  merchant  vessels  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  open  seas.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  on  the  address,  in  answer  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  I  stated  that  I  entertained  considerable  doubts  whether  the 
power  which  that  order  assumed  was  constitutionally  exercised.  I  felt,  however, 
upon  that  occasion,  that  it  did  not  become  me,  who  had  no  other  means  of  forming 
an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  law  of  nations  than  those  possessed  by  any  other 
individual  in  this  House,  not  practically  or  professionally  conversant  with  those 
laws,  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  If  I  had  received  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  (Dr.  Lushington)  who  replied  to  me  on  that  occasion,  and 
who  justified  the  order  in  council,  any  satisfactory  solution  of  my  doubts,  1  should 
readily  have  deferred  to  the  high  authority  of  his  station,  abilities,  and  professional 
experience.  But  when  such  autliority  is  wholly  unsustained  by  argument,  it  confers 
no  support  on  the  cause  of  which  it  is  the  advocate.  It  rather  leads  to  the  presump- 
tion that  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said,  and  that  that  all  being  insufficient,  the 
cause  is  intrinsically  bad. 

The  order  in  council  to  which  I  refer,  completely  prohibits  all  commercial  inter- 
course between  his  Majesty's  subjects  and  any  of  the  ports  within  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Holland;  it  authorizes  the  detention  of  Dutch  vessels,  being  found 
within  our  ports  and  harbours;  and,  proceeding  much  further  than  orders  in  council 
have  generally  gone,  is  not  limited  to  a  simple  embargo,  but  authorizes  the  forcible 
seizure  on  the  open  seas,  by  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  of  all  merchant  vessels 
bearing  the  flag  of  the  Netherlands — and  the  sequestration  of  their  cargo.  This 
order  in  council  assigns  no  reason  whatever  for  so  violent  a  proceeding;  it  merely 
states,  that  it  is  by  order  of  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  that 
restrictions  are  imposed  on  our  commerce  with  Holland,  and  vessels  belonging  to  a 
nation  at  peace  with  this  country  are  to  be  forcibly  detained.  This  order  is  simply 
signed,  "  Charles  Greville."  This  appears  a  very  summary  mode  of  dispensing  with 
the  statute  law  of  this  realm.  That  it  is  an  exercise  of  prerogative,  suspending 
acknowledged  statute  law,  no  man  can  deny; — that  it  is  an  exercise  of  prerogative, 
admitting  of  gross  perversion  and  abuse,  is  ecjually  unquestionable.  I  do  not  assert 
• — for  I  have  no  means  of  proving,  nor  have  I  heard  it  alleged — that  there  has  been 
in  this  individual  case  actual  partiality  or  abuse — but  the  unusual  exercise  of  any 
prerogative  which  attbrds  the  opportunities  of  undue  favour,  and  of  perversion  to 
party  purposes,  justifies  extreme  vigilance  and  rigid  scrutiny.  The  first  order 
in  council  was  followed  by  another  order,  empowering  certain  departments 
of  the  government  to  dispense  with  the  rigour  of  the  first  individual  cases, 
according  to  their  discretion — that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  general  suspension,  at  the 
•will  of  the  Crown,  of  one  branch  of  the  lawful  commerce  of  the  country;  and  au- 
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thority  given  to  certain  officers  of  the  Crown  to  permit  that  commerce  in  individual 
cases.  Could  a  corrupt  government  wish  for  greater  facilities  of  favouritism  and 
abuse? 

My  first  proposition  is  one  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove,  but  which,  that 
I  may  not  be  charged  with  assuming  any  thing,  1  will  prove — namely,  that  the 
rights  suspended  by  this  order  in  council,  are  rights  possessed  both  by  British  sub- 
jects and  by  foreign  merchants,  under  the  positive  sanction  and  guarantee  of  the 
statute  law.  Whether  there  be  a  prerogative  inherent  in  the  Crown  to  suspend 
those  rights  under  certain  circumstances,  and  whether  such  circumstances  have  in  this 
case  occurred,  are  other  questions;  but  that  the  rights  suspended  are  unquestionable 
legal  rights,  admits  of  no  doubt.  I  will  show,  by  repeated  statute  laws,  that  merchant- 
strangers,  belonging  to  a  country  in  amity  with  this,  have  as  clear  a  right  to  fi'ee 
intercourse  with  the  shores  of  this  country  as  the  native  subjects  of  the  king.  This 
right  has  been  conferred  by  the  earliest  statutes,  and  has  frequently  been  confirmed. 
I  take  the  first — Mao^na  Charta — in  which  it  is  declared — '  That  all  merchant- 
strangers  (except  such  as  be  so  publicly  prohibited),  shall  have  safe  and  sure  conduct 
to  depart  out  of  England,  to  come  into  England,  to  tarry  here,  to  go  in  and  through 
England,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water,  to  buy  and  to  sell  without  any  manner  of  evil 
toils,  by  the  old  and  rightful  customs,  excepting  in  the  time  of  war.'  It  then  goes 
on — 'And  if  there  shall  be  a  land  making  war  against  us,  and  they  be  found  in  our 
realm  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  shall  be  attached,  without  harm  of  body  or 
goods,  until  it  be  known  to  us  or  our  Chief-justice,  how  our  merchants  therein  the 
land  at  war  with  us  shall  be  entreated;  and  if  our  merchants  be  well  entreated  there, 
theirs  shall  be  well  entreated  with  us.'  Now,  I  will  take  these  clear  provisions  of 
the  law;  and  I  ask  whether  the  order  in  council  that  was  issued  in  November  last 
is  consistent  with  either  their  spirit  or  their  letter?  I  say  that  merchant-traders  by  • 
this  statute  have  a  right  to  carry  on,  in  time  of  peace,  a  free  commercial  intercourse 
•with  this  country;  and  I  am  sure  that  a  reformed  House  of  Commons  will  not  reject 
the  authority  of  this  law  as  obsolete,  because  it  is  Magna  Charta.  The  expression 
is  nisi  publice  proJiibiti, — that  is,  that  they  have  a  right  lo  trade  unless  they  are 
forbidden  by  previous  and  public  warning  to  the  contrary.  Lord  Coke  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  in  allusion  to  the  words  publice  prohihiti,  that  the  prohibition  intended 
by  this  act  must  be  by  the  common  and  public  council  of  the  realm — that  is,  by 
Act  of  Parliament;  for  that  it  concerneth  the  whole  realm,  and  is  implied  by  this 
word  (publice).  Lord  Coke  may  perhaps  carry  this  too  far  in  requiring  a  statutable 
prohibition;  but  the  abstract  which  I  have  read  from  Magna  Charta  proves,  that 
foreign  merchants  have  a  right  to  trade  with  us  while  this  country  remains  at  peace 
with  their  native  lands.  In  the  present  instance  we  are  at  peace  with  Holland,  and 
yet  we  have  seized  on  and  sequestrated  the  property  of  her  subjects,  without  notice, 
without  public  prohibition,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  our  merchants  be  well 
entreated  there — nay,  we  have  waited,  we  find  our  merchants  well  entreated  in 
Holland,  but  we  continue  the  maltreatment  of  the  Dutch  traders.  The  provisions 
of  the  Magna  Charta  are  thus  emphatically  confirmed  by  the  27th  Edward  III.  c.  2, 
in  which  it  is  provided  that — 'To  replenish  our  said  realm  and  lands  with  money 
and  plate,  gold  and  silver,  and  merchandises  of  the  lands,  and  to  give  courage  to 
merchant-strangers  to  come  with  their  wares  and  merchandises  into  the  realm  and 
land  aforesaid,  we  have  ordained  and  established  that  all  merchant-strangers,  which 
be  not  of  our  enmity,  of  what  land  or  nation  that  they  be,  may  safely  and  surely,  under 
our  protection  and  safe  conduct,  come  and  dwell  in  our  said  realm  and  lands  where 
they  will,  and  from  thence  return  with  their  ships,  wares,  and  all  manner  of  mer- 
chandises, and  freely  sell  their  merchandises  at  fhe  staple,  and  elsewhere  within  the 
same  realm  and  lands,  to  any  that  will  buy  them,  paying  the  customs  thereof  due." 

Now,  I  will  not  say  that  the  Crown  has  not  the  prerogative  to  dispense  with  the 
law  on  this  point;  but  I  will  repeat  that  it  is  manifest,  that  by  the  statute  law  of  the 
land,  merchant-strangers  of  a  country  in  amity  with  us  have  a  right  to  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  us;  and  that,  if  his  Majesty's  government  issue  an  order  in 
council,  prohibiting  that  intercourse,  they  dispense  with  the  statute  law  of  the  land. 
Those  statutes  are  in  full  force  at  the  present  moment;  and  it  is  impossible  to  refer 
to  them  without  admiring  the  liberal  principles  by  which  our  ancestors  were  actuated 
in  their  regulations  respecting  foreign  commerce.     All  those  who  are  the  friends  of 
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free  trade  may  refer  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  those  statutes  wliich  long  preceded  the 
Navigation  act,  and  all  other  acts  of  a  prohibitory  nature.  '1  hose  statutes  are  founded 
on  the  principle,  that  the  prosperity  of  English  commerce  is  interwoven  with  the 
prosperity  of  foreign  commerce,  and  that  regulations  favourable  to  the  commerce  of 
other  countries  would  prove  favourable  to  the  commerce  of  our  own. 

So  much  for  the  express  law  on  this  subject.  1  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  that 
no  exercise  of  prerogative  suspending  this  law  can  be  justified,  excepting  in  cases  of 
extreme  emergenc}' — of  clear  and  manifest  necessity.  1  shall  prove  this  by  reference 
to  the  highest  and  most  unexceptionable  authorities,  and  shall  Begin  with  that  of 
Lord  Erskine.  The  House  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  in  precise  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  I  have  laid  down.  LTpon  the  occasion  of  the  orders  in  council,  Lord  Erskine 
placed  his  opinions  on  record  by  moving  certain  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  resolutions  are  as  follow: — 

1st.  Tliat  the  power  of  making  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  this  realm  is  exclusively 
vested  in  his  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con^ient  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  Commons  of  the  realm  in  parliament  assembled ;  and  that  every  attempt 
to  make,  alter,  suspend,  or  repeal  such  laws,  by  order  of  his  Majesty  in  privy 
council,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  by  his  Majesty  or  parliament,  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  illegal. 

2nd.  That  the  advising  his  Majesty  to  issue  any  order  in  council  for  dispensing 
with  or  suspending  any  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  is  a  high  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  and  constitution  ihercof;  that  the  same  cannot  in  any  case  be  justified  but  by 
some  unforeseen  and  uroent  necessity,  endangering  the  public  safety;  and  that  in 
every  such  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  advise  his  Majesty,  after 
issuing  such  order,  forthwith  to  assemble  parliament,  that  due  provision  may  be 
•  made  for  the  public  safety. 

3rd.  That  the  law  of  nations  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  neutral 
nations,  not  interposing  in  the  war  between  his  Majesty  and  his  enemies,  have  a  legal 
right  to  such  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  as  is  secured  to  them  by  the  law 
of  nations. 

Tliese  are  the  opinions  of  a  man  so  eminent  in  the  law,  as  to  have  been  selected 
to  fill  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  by  an  administration  which  professed  principles 
similar  to  those  of  the  present.  I  can  quote  many  other  authorities  to  the  same 
effect;  but  as  I  presume  that  this  House  will  partake  of  the  indisposition,  generally 
manifested  by  its  predecessors,  to  the  hearing  of  long  quotations  of  legal  opinions,  I 
will,  instead  of  entering  into  detail,  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  passage  which  comprises 
the  chief  authorities  on  which  I  rely,  and  which  is  contained  in  a  very  able  pamphlet, 
written  upon  the  subject  of  the  orders  in  council,  and  universally  ascribed  to  Lord 
Brougham.  I  know  not  whether  that  noble  and  learned  lord  be  the  author  or  not; 
but  the  pamphlet  exhibits  a  degree  of  learning  and  ability  every  way  worthy  of  him. 
The  work  was  at  the  time  reviewed  in  a  celebrated  periodical  publication — The 
Edinburgh  Review.  It  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  the  only 
fault  pointed  out  was,  that  it  understated  the  force  of  law  as  compared  with  pre- 
rogative, and  did  not  place  on  sufficiently  high  ground  the  legal  rights  possessed  by 
merchant-strangers.  I  care  not  whether  this  pamphlet  be  the  production  of  Lord 
Brougham  or  not ;  for  I  refer  to  the  passage  which  I  am  about  to  read,  not  as  an 
authority  in  itself,  but  because  it  recites  the  highest  legal  authorities  in  a  condensed 
form,  and  thus  saves  me  the  trouble  of  individual  reference.  The  following  is  the 
passage,  to  which  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House: — 

"  Prohibitions  of  exportation  have  also  been  often  attempted  by  proclamation, 
chiefly  in  the  case  of  arms  during  war,  and  corn  during  war  or  famine;  but  Hale 
says,  'that  even  in  times  of  danger  they  were  not  much  relied  on.'  That  eminent 
lawyer  concludes,  that  the  maxim  que  la  vur  soil  ouverte  is  the  ancient  principle  of 
our  constitution,  and  that  the  ports  can  only  be  shut  either  against  the  trade  of 
natives  or  of  foreigners  at  enmity  with  the  Crown  by  statute. 

"  The  opinions  of'  other  lawyers,  and  the  practice  of  the  constitution  in  later 
times,  have  been  precisely  consonant  with  this  principle.  In  admitting  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  lay  an  embargo,  Lord  Chief-Justice  Holt  adds,  that  it 
nmst  be  upon  great  emergencies.  The  autliorities  cited  for  this  power  in  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Hampdeu's  counsel,  go  only  to  prove  its  existence  in  'time  of 
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war  and  imminent  danger;'  meaning,  evidently,  not  merely  a  state  of  warfare 
in  general,  but  some  specific,  and  temporary  object  of  the  war — as  an  expedi- 
tion, rebellion  in  the  country,  &i.;.  So  in  the  case  of  impositions  cited  for  the 
same  purpose,  Mr.  Hakewill,  who  states  the  power  most  widely,  speaks  of  a 
short  time,  and  instances  as  an  emergency  which  would  give  the  power,  '  the 
want  of  shipping  upon  some  sudden  attempts.'  While  Mr.  Gelverton  denies, 
that  since  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  any  authority,  except  that  of  parliament,  can, 
except  for  the  moment,  and  on  a  very  extraordinary  emergency,  affect  the  trade  of 
the  realm." 

This  pamphlet  has  also  the  following  remarkable  passage: — "  Will  it  be  pretended 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  that  the  Crown  can  prescribe  what  merchant-strangers 
are  to  do  in  this  realm,  when  the  Judges  of  Philip  and  Mary,  all  in  one  voice,  de- 
clared, that  it  could  not  lawfully  prevent  them  from  coming  here,  or  oblige  them  to 
trade  in  one  port  rather  than  in  another?  Will  it  be  maintained,  that  because  the 
Crown  may  declare  war  against  a  foreign  prince,  and  make  his  subjects  alien  enemies, 
therefore  it  may,  without  declaring  war,  impose  restraints  upon  their  conduct  within 
this  realm,  when  we  see  that  there  is  no  power  whatever  of  preventing  those 
subjects  from  trading  in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  so  long  as  peace  subsists  with  their 
sovereign?" 

I  have  now  referred  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  statute  law — to  the  recorded 
opinions  of  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine — to  the  supposed  authority  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor;  together  with  the  authorities  which  he  quotes — namely,  Chief- Justices 
Hale  and  Holt,  and  the  counsel  of  Hampden,  all  of  whom  concur  in  maintaining 
the  proposition  for  which  I  contend,  that  the  rights  given  to  foreign  and  native  tra- 
ders by  the  statute  law  are  indefeasible  except  in  time  of  war,  or  some  imminent 
emergency  threatening  the  public  safety.  These  are  the  only  occasions  on  which 
restrictions  can  be  placed  by  prerogative  on  those  rights  which  stand  on  the  same 
foundation  of  law  with  all  other  rights  of  the  king's  subjects. 

The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  met  my  argument  the  other 
night  by  a  reference  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Stowell.  It  is  necessary  that  my  pro- 
position should  be  clearly  understood.  I  am  not  contending  against  the  existence 
of  a  prerogative  inherent  in  the  Crown,  to  suspend,  under  certain  circumstances,  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  conferred  by  law.  I  am  prepared  distinctly  to  admit,  that 
there  is  such  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown;  but  I  maintain  that  that  prerogative  can- 
not be  constitutionally  exercised  excepting  in  some  case  of  manifest  necessity.  I 
maintain  that,  in  relation  to  a  foreign  state,  the  Crown  cannot  in  time  of  peace 
deprive  merchant-strangers  of  their  legal  right  of  free  intercourse,  excepting  in  one 
of  these  two  cases;  first,  to  procure  redress  for  actual  injury  sustained  by  subjects 
of  the  Crown — that  is,  to  exercise  the  right  of  reprisal;  or  in  the  bond  fide  contem- 
plation of  hostilities  with  the  power  against  which  the  measures  of  preliminary  cau- 
tion or  severity  are  directed.  This  is  the  limitation  which  I  place  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown.  If  the  power  of  the  prerogative  extends  beyond  these  limits — ii,  on 
the  mere  arbitrary  allegation  of  state  necessity,  or  on  the  vague  apprehension  of 
possible  war,  the  Crown  can  suspend  the  law,  then  we  live  not  under  the  rule  of 
law,  but  under  that  of  undefined  and  discretionary  power.  I  know  that  in  other 
cases,  besides  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  Crown  has  claimed  the  prerogative 
of  dispensing  with  the  laws;  but  those  are  chiefly  cases  of  domestic  dangers,  wherein 
the  measures  taken  have  not  interfered  with  our  international  relations;  and  a  refer- 
ence to  these  cases  will  show,  that  the  claim  of  a  suspending  prerogative  has  been 
uniformly  watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy;  that,  in  some  cases,  parliament  has 
conferred  by  statute  the  suspending  power;  in  others,  wherein  it  has  been  ex- 
ercised without  previous  authority,  has  sanctioned  the  act,  and  indemnified  the 
agents. 

In  1803,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war  with  France,  circumstances  existed 
which  induced  the  government  to  think  that  it  might  become  necessary  to  suspend 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law  in  certain  cases.  I  find,  however,  that  the  then 
government  did  not  imagine  that  the  Crown  had  an  inherent  authority  to  do  this; 
for  power  was  expressly  given  by  statute  for  that  purpose.  The  43rd "George  HI., 
recites  that,  "  Whereas  the  public  safety  may  require  that  temporary  restraints  should 
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be  imposed  on  the  exportation  of  copper  from  his  jNIajesty's  dominions;"  and  then 
enacts,  "  That  from  the  time  of  passing  this  Act  until  six  months  after  the  ratification 
of  a  deVmite  treaty  of  peace,  his  Majes;y  shall  have  the  power  to  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation uf  copper  to  any  place  in  PJiirope  by  orders  in  council."  The  period  during 
which  his  Majesty  was  authorized  to  exercise  this  extraordinary  power,  was  expressly 
limited  to  six  nionths  after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  In  1766, 
under  the  administration  over  which  Lord  Camden  and  Lord  Chatham  presided, 
there  was  an  apprehension  of  famine,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  the  King 
exercised  his  prerogative,  and  issued  an  order  in  council  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  wheat  and  otlier  corn.  Lord  Camden  at  first  contended  that  the  power  of  doing 
this  existed  in  the  Crown,  in  virtue  of  its  ])rerogative.  A  long  discussion  ensued 
upon  the  question.  In  tlie  Parliamentary  Register  is  an  argument,  in  the  form  of 
a  speech,  attributed  to  Lord  Mansfield,  though  I  believe  not  composed  by  him,  in 
which  all  the  reasoning  against  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Crown  is  embodied,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  arguments  of  Camden  and  Chatham  were  overruled  by  the 
plain  common  sense  of  parliament;  and  an  Act  was  passed  to  indemnify  not  only  the 
otticers  who  carried  the  order  in  council  into  effect,  but  the  ministers  who  advised 
his  Majesty  to  issue  it. 

Tiie  preamble  of  this  Act,  the  7th  George  III.,  is  as  follows: — "Whereas,  his 
^Majesty,  by  an  order  in  council  bearing  date  the  26th  day  of  September  last,  was 
pleased  to  order  that  an  embargo  should  be  laid  upon  all  ships  and  vessels  laden,  or 
to  be  laden,  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  with  wheat  or  wheat  flour  to  be  exported 
to  foreign  parts,  from  the  date  thereof,  until  the  14!h  day  of  November  following; 
which  order  could  not  be  justified  by  law,  but  was  so  much  for  the  service  of  the 
public,  and  so  necessary  for  the  safety  and  ]>reservation  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
that  it  ought  to  be  justified  by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  all  persons  advising,  or  acting 
under,  or  in  obedience  to  the  same,  indemnified." 

I  am  aware  that  these  cases  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  at 
present  under  our  consideration,  and  I  only  refer  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  parliament  has  uniformly  and  most  wisely  exhibited  extreme  jealousy  in  regard 
to  a  suspending  prerogative  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  even  when  it  has  been  called 
into  action  in  cases  of  great  and  admitted  danger.  The  question  before  us  now  is, 
whether  in  the  foreign  relations  of  this  country,  circumstances  have  occurred  which 
justify  ministers  in  having  advised  his  Majesty  to  issue  an  order  in  council  authorizing 
the  detention  of  Dutch  vessels,  and  preventing  the  intercourse  of  our  own  vessels 
with  the  ports  of  Holland;  and  whether,  parliament  being  assembled,  such  restric- 
tions on  our  own  commerce,  and  the  commerce  of  a  friendly  power,  may  be  continued 
for  an  indefinite  period  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Crown  ?  I  maintain  they  cannot 
— that  there  is  no  proof,  no  presumption  even,  that  this  embargo,  as  it  is  called,  was 
imposed,  or  is  now  continued  either  as  a  measure  of  necessary  precaution  to  protect 
our  own  vessels  from  seizure  in  Holland,  or  as  the  means  of  redress  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  British  subjects,  or  as  a  measure  of  hostility  preparatory  to  actual 
war.  If  it  can  be  defended  on  none  of  these  grounds,  the  order  In  council  which 
authorizes  the  embargo,  is  an  exercise  of  discretionary  power  unwarranted  by  the 
law  and  constitution  of  this  country,  and  at  direct  variance  with  the  public  law  of 
nations.  ^ 

We  have  had  no  public  communication  that  hostilities  are  apprehended.  In  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  his  Majesty  says,  "  The  embargo  which  I  had  directed  to 
be  imposed  on  the  Dutch  commerce  has  been  continued."  This  is  not  a  proper 
description  of  the  act  of  his  Majesty.  The  order  in  council  not  only  imposes  an 
embargo  on  Dutch  commerce  in  the  ports  of  England,  but  authorizes  the  forcible 
detention  of  Dutch  vessels  upon  the  high  seas.  An  embargo,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  does  not  imply  a  right  to  make  war  on  the  trading  vessels  of  a  country 
at  amity  with  you.  This  order  in  council  goes  much  further  than  those  which 
liave  generally  been  issued,  even  in  the  contemplation  of  immediate  hostilities.  Let 
us  see  then,  whether  the  state  of  circumstances  existing  between  Holland  and  this 
country  is  such  as  to  justify  the  resort  to  such  unusual  and  extreme  rigour.  How 
does  his  Majesty,  in  his  last  speech  from  the  Throne,  describe  our  present  relations 
with   Holland?      "  I  have  also   to  regret  that  my  anxious  endeavours  to  effect 
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a  definitive  arrangement  between  Hollanr  anl  Belgium  have  hitherto  been 
unsuccessful.  I  found  myself  at  length  ccmpellcri,  in  conjunction  with  the  King  of 
the  French,  to  take  measures  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  oi  the  15th  of  November, 
1831. 

"  The  capture  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  has  in  part  accomplished  that  object; 
but  the  Dutch  government,  still  refusing  to  evacuate  the  rest  of  the  territories  as- 
signed to  Belgium  by  that  treaty,  the  embargo  which  I  had  directed  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Dutch  commerce  has  been  continued.  Negotiations  are  again  commenced, 
and  you  may  rely  on  their  being  conducted  on  my  part,  as  they  have  uniformly  been, 
with  tlie  single  view  of  ensuring  to  Holland  and  Belgium  a  separate  existence,  on 
princi[)les  of  national  security  and  independence." 

Why,  surely  this  speech  from  the  throne  disproves  the  apprehension  of  war.  Here 
is  not  a  word  about  imminent  danger  of  hostilities,  but  a  public  declaration  that  we 
have  again  resumed  negotiations  with  a  power  in  amity  with  us.  Is  it  possible  to 
contend  that  British  subjects  have  sustained  any  injury  from  Holland  ?  Can  it  be 
said  that  an  embargo  was  imposed  on  British  commerce  because  the  government 
apprehended  the  seizure  of  British  vessels?  If  so,  the  result  has  proved  that  they 
were  mistaken.  The  conduct  of  Holland  has  not  justified  your  suspicion.  She  has 
not  followed  your  example — she  has  not  seized  our  unarmed  vessels — without  public 
notice  of  her  intentions.  The  language  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  corresponds 
with  the  language  of  his  Majesty's  speech.  It  denies  the  existence  of  war;  and  if 
it  had  any  meaning  at  all,  it  completely  disproved  the  apprehension  or  the  proba- 
bility of  hostilities  at  the  time  the  order  in  council  was  issued.  If  the  order  in 
council  was  in  itself  an  act  of  injustice  which,  by  forcing  Holland  to  resist,  made 
war  a  probable  event,  such  a  probability  of  war,  originating  in  such  a  cause,  would 
be  no  justification  of  the  order.  You  have  no  right  to  create  the  fear  of  war  by 
your  own  wrong,  and  then  justify  that  wrong  by  the  fear  which  is  the  offspring  of 
it.  The  language  of  ministers  to  which  I  allude  is  the  speech  of  the  noble  secretary 
of  state  (Lord  PalmTston),  addressed  to  his  constituents.  If  a  minister  discusses 
questions  of  peace  and  war  at  public  meetings,  he  does  it,  I  presume,  advisedly, 
intending  to  abide  by  what  he  says.  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  declarations  which 
the  noble  lord  made  upon  the  occasion  I  refer  to,  were  intended  merely  to  cajole  his 
constituents.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  speech  is  a  public  intimation,  proceeding  from 
a  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  it  completely  negatives  the  existence  and  the  appre- 
hension of  war.  The  noble  lord  is  reported  to  have  said: — "  Well,  then,  as  to  the 
third  pledge  of  peace — ay,  he  would  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  would  not  be 
daunted  by  the  cries  of  Dutch  war,  with  which  his  ears  had  been  assailed.  Why, 
would  gentlemen  believe,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  Dutch  war  at  all?  That 
England  is  at  war  with  no  power,  great  or  small;  that  this  Dutch  war  is  a  mere 
creature  of  the  imagination  and  exuberant  fancy  of  those  who  set  up  the  cry?  The 
embargo  here,  and  the  process  of  ejectment  carrying  on  at  Antwerp,  are  not  war 
against  Holland." 

Then  the  French  expedition  was  no  war!  If  that  had  been  war,  the  orders  in 
council  might  have  been  justified,  because  then  there  would  have  been  an  apprehen- 
sion of  hostilities;  but  if  the  siege  and  capture  of  Antwerp — if  the  surrender  of  5,000 
men  as  prisoners  of  war — if  the  slaughter  of  several  hundreds  was  not  war — and  if 
the  capture  of  Lillo  and  Leifkenshoek  (if  that  should  be  effected  next  spring)  will 
not  be  war — where,  I  ask,  is  your  apprehension  of  hostilities,  and  where  is  the 
justification  of  your  embargo?  The  noble  lord  says,  that  it  required  a  vivid  fancy 
to  foresee  even  a  prospect  of  war,  when  France  marched  70,000  men  through  Bel- 
gium to  attack  Antwerp.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  now,  Antwerp  having  surrendered, 
and  the  French  army  having  returned — why  is  it  that  for  thirteen  weeks  British 
commerce  has  been  suspended,  and  the  armed  vessels  of  his  Majesty  have  been 
ordered  to  seize  on  the  trading  vessels  of  a  friendly  power?  I  perceive  that  the 
learned  civilian,  the  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  can  hardly  contain  himself 
when  he  hears  a  doubt  raised  as  to  this  being  war.  He  says,  that  it  is  war,  and 
nothing  but  war,  to  seize  by  force  on  the  high  seas  the  vessels  of  another  power. 
Whether  that  seizure  be  war  or  not,  it  is  an  act  of  unparalleled  severity  and  injustice. 
Rarely,  indeed,  has  England  resorted  to  a  proceeding  of  this  nature,  even  under  the 
immediate  apprehension  of  war.     I  could  cite  many  iiiStances  in  which  England^ 
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under  such  circumstances,  has  respected  t  le  property  of  private  traders.     When  we 
seized  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  hoUiliti(S  were  not  directed  against  trading 
vessels.     It  was  not  until  at'ter  i'cumark  had  seized  trading  vessels  of  our  own 
country,  that  an  order  in  council  was  issued  authorizing  the  seizure  of  theirs.    When, 
in  1804,  we  blockaded  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  Ferrol,  and  seized  by  force 
the  Spanish  frigates  laden  with  treasure,  no  order  in  council  was  issued  authorizing 
the  detention  of  the  trading  vessels  of  that  country.     In   1803,  when  the  Dutch 
territories  were  occupied  by  the  army  of  France,  one  month  before  the  declaration 
of  war  with  the  liatavian  republic,  we  imposed  an  embargo  on  Dutch  ships  in  the 
ports  of  this  country,  but  we  did  not  issue  an  order  in  council  authorizing  the 
detention  of  trading  vessels  on  the  open  seas.     The  principle  of  our  policy,  on  these 
occasions,  is  evident.     It  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  England  to  encourage  lawful 
commerce.     On  that  principle  England  has  acted  at  all  times.     Even  when  hostili- 
ties were  apprehended,  she  has  wisely  abstained  from  authorizing  the  detention  of 
vessels  engaged  in  innocent  commerce  on  the  open  seas;  but  here,  whilst  you  are 
denying  even  the  apprehension  of  hostihties,  you  authorize  the  capture  of  private 
property;  that  is  to  say,  you  do  that  in  a  time  of  peace,  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
considered  impolitic  and  unjust  to  do  in  the  contemplation  of  war.     This  seizure  of 
the  vessels  of  Holland  on  the  high  seas,  without  a  declaration  of  war — without  the 
slightest  previous  warning — is  a  grievous  injustice.    And  how  is  it  defended?    What 
are  the  authorities  in  vindication  of  such  an  act,  which  can   be  opposed  to  those 
authorities  which  I  have  cited  for  its  condemnation?     The  learned  civilian  relied 
on  the  authority  of  Lord  Stowell;  to  what  does  it  amount?     In  deciding  a  case  in 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  that  learned  Judge  declared  that  an  embargo  was  a  process 
frequently  resorted  to  by  nations,  not  immediately  connected  with  hostilities.      Who 
doubts  this?     Who  doubts  that  there  are  cases  in  which  embargo  may  be  resorted 
to — cases  of  extreme  and  extraordinary  emergency,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  there 
may  be  no  danger  of  actual  war?     Tiie  question  is  not  whether  there  are  such  cases; 
but  whether  this  be  one  of  them.     I  admit,  as  I  am  bound  to  admit,  the  decisive 
authority  of  Lord  Stowell;  but  I  deny  that  it  sanctions  this  act  of  power.     All  that 
Lord  Stowell  declares  is,  that  there  may  be  cases  of  embargo  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  hostilities.      Reprisal  is  one  case.     You  seize  the  vessels  or  other 
property  of  the  subject  of  a  foreign  power,  in  order  to  procure  redress  for  previous 
injuries  sustained  from  that  power  by  your  own  subjects.     The  embargo,  the  seizure, 
may  be  resorted  to,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  risk  even  of  eventual  war.     When  our 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt  was  in  preparation,  the  government  of  this  country  imposed 
a  temporary  embargo  on  the  vessels  of  other  countries  tlien  at  peace  with  us,  because 
we  wished  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  obtaining  any  intelligence  respecting  ou»" 
intentions.     Here  was  embargo,  without  fear  of  hostilities,  with  the  parties  whose 
vessels  were  placed  under  temporary  restraint.    The  detention  of  vessels  of  a  country 
at  peace  with  us,  may  be  justified  by  the  law  of  nations  in  a  case  in  which  we  required 
them,  on  a  sudden  emergency,  to  convey  troops.     Here  would  be  embargo  and  for- 
cible detention,  justified  by  considerations  of  extreme  nece  sity  and  public  safety. 
Here  are  cases  falling  within  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Stowell;  and  the  arguments  of 
the  learned  civilian  amount  to  this — because  there  are  some  cases  of  embargo,  not 
connected  with  hostilities,  recognised  by  Lord  Stowell,  therefore  Lord  Stowell's 
authority  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  this  particular  act  of  power.     It  may  be  said 
that  Holland  has  acted  unjustly,  or  unfairly,  towards  the  new  state  of  Belgium;  but 
I  deny,  even  if  this  be  true,  that  we  are  justified  by  the  law  of  nations  in  author- 
izing reprisals  on  Holland  for  injuries  committed  by  her  on  a  third  partj^     I  deny 
that  you  have  a  right,  in  order  to  redress  the  wrong  of  a  third  party,  to  lay  an  em- 
bargo on  the  ships  of  the  power  alleged  to  have  committed  the  wrong,  and  still  lesa 
on  those  of  j-our  own  subjects.     Vattel  expressly  condemns  such  a  proceeding;  and 
he  refers  to  a  case  wherein  injury  had  been  sustained  by  the  Knights  of  Malta  from 
Holland,  and  wherein  England  granted  reprisals  against  Holland;  and  contends 
that  such  reprisals  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.     In  respect  to  reprisals,  and 
in  respect  to  the  right  of  espousing  this  quarrel  of  a  third  power,  Vattel  observes — 
•'  But  to  grant  reprisals  against  a  nation,  in  favour  of  foreigners,  is  to  set  himself 
up  as  judge  between  that  nation  and  those  foreigners,  which  no  sovereign  has 
a  right  to  do.     If  it  be  objected  that  we  may  espouse  the  quarrel  of  another 
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state  in  a  war  which  appears  to  us  to  be  just,  the  case  is  different.  In  granting 
succours  against  a  nation,  we  do  not  detain  her  property  or  her  people  that  hap- 
pen to  be  within  our  territories  under  the  public  laith;  and,  in  declaring  war  against 
her,  we  sutfer  her  to  withdraw  her  subjects  and  her  effects.  There  are  cases  in 
wliicli  reprisals  would  be  greatly  condcmnable,  even  when  a  declaration  of  war 
would  not  be  so.  When  the  question  which  constitutes  the  ground  of  a  dispute 
relates  not  to  an  act  of  violence,  or  an  injury  received,  but  to  a  contested  right, 
it  is  a  declaration  of  war  that  ought  to  follow  an  inefifectual  attempt  to  allow 
justice  by  pacific  measures,  and  not  reprisals,  which,  in  such  a  case,  would 
only  be  i-eal  acts  of  hostility  without  a  declaration  of  war,  and  would  be  contrary 
to  public  faith." 

The  learned  civilian,  however,  contends,  that  we  may  interfere  by  force  to  redress 
the  injuries  of  a  third  power,  and  triumphantly  refers  to  a  case  in  modern  times,  in 
which  England  directed  reprisals  for  injuries  sustained,  not  by  England,  but  by 
Hanover.  He  says,  that  on  the  invasion  of  Hanover  by  the  Prussian  troops  in  180(j, 
we  laid  an  embargo  upon  the  Prussian  vessels,  and  assigned  the  invasion  of  Hanover 
as  the  sole  cause  of  our  interference.  If  I  do  not  destroy  this  Prussian  precedent 
from  the  foundation — if  I  do  not  show  that,  so  far  from  supporting  the  learned 
civilian's  argument,  itis  conclusive  in  my  favour — I  will  abandon  the  question  alto- 
gether. 1  will  show,  that  so  far  from  the  order  in  council,  laying  an  embargo 
on  Prussian  vessels,  having  been  issued  in  retortion,  or  by  way  of  reprisals  for  the 
invasion  of  Hanover,  it  was  on  account  of  previous  injuries  inflicted  by  Prussia  on 
British  commerce.  Tiie  order  in  council  referred  to  by  the  learned  civilian  states, 
that — "  Whereas  his  Majesty  has  received  advice  that  the  king  of  Prussia  has  taken 
possession  of  various  parts  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  and  other  portions  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions;  and  whereas  the  king  of  Prussia  has  also  notified,  that  all 
British  ships  shall  be  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  certain 
other  ports  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  not  suffered  to  enter  and  trade  therewith,  in 
violation  of  the  just  rights  and  interests  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  contrary  to 
the  law  and  practice  of  nations  in  amity  with  each  other;  his  Majesty,  by  the  advice 
of  his  Privy  Council,  hereby  orders,  that  an  embargo  be  laid  upon  all  vessels  belong- 
ing to  his  Prussian  Majesty  at  present  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Now  it  appears,  from  this  order,  that  so  far  from  the  invasion  of  Hanover  being 
assigned  as  the  sole  cause  for  the  imposition  of  theembargo,  there  is  another  impor- 
tant reason  alleged — nameh',  the  injury  inflicted  upon  British  commerce;  which, 
of  course,  was  a  sufficient  ground  to  justify  the  proceeding.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Soon  after  the  issue  of  this  order  in  council,  his  Majesty  ma(ie  a  communication  to 
parliament,  to  which  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House: — "While  the  violent  and 
unjustifiable  proceedings  of  Prussia  were  directed  solely  against  the  Electorate  of 
Hanover,  his  Britannic  Majesty  was  advised  by  his  ministers  '  to  forbear  all  recourse 
to  his  British  subjects'  in  support  of  his  rights;  and  to  content  himself  with 
'remonstrating'  by  amicable  negotiation  against  the  injury  he  had  sustained,  and 
resting  his  claim  for  reparation  on  the  moderation  of  his  conduct,  on  the  justice  of 
his  representation,  and  on  the  common  interest  which  Prussia  herself  must  ulti- 
mately feel,  to  resist  a  system  destructive  of  all  legitimate  possession.  But  when, 
instead  of  receiving  assurances  conformable  to  this  just  expectation,  his  Majesty 
was  informed  that  the  determination  had  been  taken  of  excluding,  by  force,  the 
vessels  and  commodities  of  Great  Britain  from  ports  and  countries  under  the  law- 
ful dominion  or  forcible  control  of  Prussia,  it  was  impossible  for  his  Majesty  longer 
to  delay  to  act,  without  neglecting  the  first  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  people.  The 
dignity  of  his  Crown,  and  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  equally  forbade  his  acquies- 
cing in  this  open  and  unprovoked  aggression." 

And  this  is  the  case  on  which  the  learned  civilian  relies  in  order  to  disprove  my 
argument  that  the  wrongs  of  third  powers  ought  not  to  be  redressed  by  means  of 
reprisal!  So  fiir  from  alleging  the  invasion  of  Hanover  as  the  sole  ground  of  hostile 
proceedings  against  Prussian  vessels,  his  Majesty  informed  his  parliament,  in  sub- 
stance, if  it  was  only  the  invasion  of  Hanover  of  which  he  had  to  complain,  he  would 
not  have  imposed  restrictions  on  the  commerce  between  England  and  Prussia,  and 
that  it  was  not  until  the  ships  of  his  own  subjects  had  been  refused  admission  to 
Prussian  ports  that  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  direct  the  embargo  on  Prussian 
88— Vol.  U 
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vessels,  The  learned  civilian  stated,  that  there  were  negotiations  carrying  on  with 
Holland  of  great  importance,  which  might  have  terminated  in  general  wtr,  unless 
Holland  made  what  he  considers  just  concessions.  Now,  I  positively  dci  y  that  you 
have  a  right  to  wield  this  prei'ogative  of  the  Crown  as  an  instrument  of  negotiation, 
1  deny  that  the  king  is  empowered  to  suspend  the  law,  and  to  fetter  the  commerce 
of  his  suhjects,  on  the  ground  that,  by  such  an  exercise  of  authority,  he  may  pos- 
sibly compel  a  foreign  power  with  whom  he  is  negotiating,  into  submission  to  his 
views.  'J'here  is  an  end  of  all  security  to  weaker  powers  from  the  maxims  of  public 
law,  if  they  may  be  overruled,  at  the  discretion  of  the  stronger,  on  such  vague 
allegations  of  state  necessity  and  public  policy.  Ministers  may  think  the  king  of 
Holland  unreasonable  and  obstinate  in  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  possession  of  furts 
assigned  lo  Belgium ;  but  I  deny  that  therei'ore  they  have  a  right  to  place  an  em- 
bargo on  the  ships  of  that  nation.  It  is  a  matter  for  negotiation,  which  may  perhaps 
end  in  war;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  ministers  have  no  right,  because 
the  detention  of  vessels  is  a  less  forcible  act  than  war,  to  resort  to  such  a  proceed- 
ing. There  are  recognised  states  of  ])eace  and  war;  the  actual  commencement  of 
hostilities  requires  a  declaration  of  war,  but  such  an  intermediate  state  as  that  in 
which  we  now  are  with  a  nation  in  amity  with  us  is  a  thing  unknown  before.  This 
country  ought  to  be  the  last  to  establish  a  precedent  of  this  nature.  I  will  not  enter 
into  the  merits  of  the  question  at  issue  between  Holland  and  Belgium — I  will  not 
say  a  word  with  respect  lo  the  course  of  policy  which  government  has  pursued, 
because  this  is  not  a  fit  occasion  for  doing  so.  For  the  sake  of  argument  I  will  admit 
all  that  ministers  have  said,  as  to  the  importance  of  compelling  Holland  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  allied  powers;  but  Ido  not  the  less  deny,  that  there  is  a  right 
inherent  in  the  Crown  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and 
on  that  of  an  ally,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  the  acquiescence  of  Holland.  It 
is  too  much  that,  on  a  mere  allegation  of  state  necessity,  the  trade  of  the  country 
should  have  been  suspended  for  thirteen  weeks  by  an  Order  in  Council,  signed 
"Charles  Greville."  What  grievous  calamities  must  be  caused  by  this  Order  in 
Council!  What  opportunities  does  it  furnish  for  improper  practices!  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that,  in  referring  to  the  danger  of  a  precedent,  I  am  inferring  that  the  evil 
has  really  occurred.  That  is  not  the  case,  for  I  have  heard  of  no  instance  of  abuse. 
It  is  evident,  liowever,  that  a  state  of  restricted  trade,  occasioned  by  Orders  in 
Council,  affords  opportunities  for  conferring  undue  favour  upon  particular  persons. 
The  law  of  the  land  gives  to  all  persons  the  privilege  of  trading  with  other  nations ; 
but  when  that  law  is  suspended,  ministers  claim,  and  perhaps  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  possess,  the  right  of  remitting  the  order  in  certain  cases.  But,  whether 
abuse  occurs  or  not,  as  regards  our  own  merchants,  what  a  terrible  wrong  must  be 
sustained  by  foreign  merchants  whose  vessels  are  seized?  Civilisation  and  refine- 
ment appear  to  have  made  little  progress  in  regulating  our  intercourse  v^ith  a 
foreign  power.  We  revert  for  our  precedents  to  ages  of  barbarism,  when  injuiies 
and  measures  of  retaliation  were  directed — not  against  the  state — but  against  the 
innocent  subjects  of  that  state.  At  this  period,  when  we  discountenance  plunder 
by  armies  on  land,  are  we,  in  England,  to  encourage  it  by  sea  upon  defenceless 
traders?  I  say  that  these  acts  and  decrees  are  the  acts  and  decrees  of  barbarism, 
and  not  of  civilisation.  You  seize  upon  vessels  proceeding  from  a  Dutch  colony  to 
Holland,  the  captains  of  which  have  never  heard  of  your  dispute  with  their  country, 
and  received  no  notice  whatever  of  the  hazard  which  they  run!  You  do  not  autho- 
rize the  detention  of  vessels  of  war.  No;  you  reverse  the  practice  which  thiscoimtry 
has  followed  in  former  instances,  by  making  war,  not  upon  armed  vessels,  but 
defenceless  merchant  ships;  and  you  not  only  take  possession  of  those  in  our  own 
ports,  but  seize  upon  others  on  the  open  sea,  in  spite  of  Hale's  exulting  declaration 
— Que  la  mer  soit  ouverte.  If  the  cargo  on  board  a  ship  thus  seized  be  of  a  perish- 
able nature,  the  government  kindly  permits  it  to  be  landed;  that  is  to  say,  after 
a  vessel  laden  with  sugar  has  shipped  a  quantity  of  water  during  a  long  voyage, 
and  the  sugar  is  daily  melting  away,  permission  is  given  to  have  it  placed  in  a 
British  warehouse.  The  mere  process  of  unloading  and  reloading  is  a  positive  injury 
in  such  a  case.  An  instance  of  this  kind  has  occurred  within  the  last  month,  and 
I  believe  that  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  having  no  instructions  to  regulate  his  con- 
duct, refused  to  land  his  cargo.     The  sugar  is  not  permitted  to  be  imported  for  the 
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purposes  of  refining,  but  must  be  lodged  in  warehouses,  and  shipped  again  when  the 
embargo  shall  cease.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  however,  the  loss  will  mainly  fall 
upon  the  British  insurers;  for  I  apprehend  that  most  of  the  vessels  are  insured.  T  do 
not  know  whether  the  insurers  are  by  law  bound  to  make  good  losses  occasioned  in 
this  manner,  but  I  am  informed  that  such  is  the  high  feeling  of  honour  on  the  part  of 
i3ritish  insurers,  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  they  will  voluntarily  bear  the  loss. 

The  subject  is  one  deeply  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  I  wish 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  be  directed  to  it,  for  the  purposes  of  det-iding  whether 
or  not  it  is  just  and  fitting  to  persevere  in  the  maintenance  of  such  orders  in  council. 
It  may  be  said,  that  the  order  has  been  issued  to  promote  some  great  object  of 
state  policy.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  has 
dictated  the  issuing  of  the  order  in  council;  for  I  will  now  put  out  of  consideration 
the  legal  and  constitutional  question.  Taking  the  case,  however,  on  the  showing 
of  ministers  themselves — admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  public  inte- 
rest requires  the  immediate  arrangement  of  the  dispute  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium— is  there  not  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  revocation  of  the  order  will  facilitate 
the  settlement  of  the  extremely  difficult  and  complicated  question  at  present  pending  ? 
A  conference  took  place  between  Holland  and  Belgium  and  the  Five  Powers  of 
Europe.  The  five  powers  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  a  treaty  which  has  been 
lately  enforced :  but  three  of  those  powers  refused  to  take  part  in  any  attempt  to 
compel  Holland  by  force  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty.  The  main 
object  of  the  convention  between  England  and  France  was  the  recovery  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  forts  depending  upon  it,  from  the  dominion  of  Holland.  That  object  the 
king's  speech  states  to  have  been  attained.  Antwerp  and  the  forts  immediately 
dependent  upon  it  have  been  recovered;  the  French  army  has  marched  back  into 
France;  why  then  should  the  English  order  in  council  be  retained?  Is  there  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  England  in  revoking  it  ?  What  is  the  conse- 
quence of  that  order  ?  Since  it  was  issued,  tlie  Scheldt  has  been  closed  against  the 
vessels  of  England  and  France.  If  the  order  should  be  revoked,  would  not  the 
Scheldt  be  opened?  Is  not  the  order  in  council  at  present  the  cliief  impediment  to 
the  renewal  of  negotiations  ?  The  three  powers  refused  to  take  part  in  our  forcible 
measures:  a  portion  of  those  forcible  measures  continues  in  the  existence  of  the 
order  in  council.  Can  the  three  powers  again  take  part  in  the  negotiations  until  it 
be  withdrawn  ?  Or  will  Holland  consent  to  negotiate  with  France  and  England, 
excluding  the  three  powers  from  the  negotiation  ?  Will  she  treat  with  the  powers 
who  have  resorted  to  force,  and  reject  the  aid  of  other  powers  which  were  adverse 
to  the  employment  of  force  ?  Is  not,  in  truth,  this  order  in  council  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  renewal  of  negotiation  ? 

It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  that  the  real  motive  for  this  order  in  council  is  the 
hope  that  the  severities  which  it  authorizes  will  indispose  the  people  of  Holland 
towards  their  own  government,  and  thus  coerce  that  government  into  submission  to 
our  will.  Beware  how  you  rely  on  the  effect  of  tmjust  severity  !  There  are  pres- 
sures which  combine,  instead  of  dissipating,  the  elements  of  national  strength. 
There  are  trials  to  which  nations  are  exposed,  in  which  the  public  spirit  is  refined 
and  purified  from  the  dregs  of  baser  passions — in  which  there  arises  that  holy  flame 
of  resistance  to  wrong,  which  redresses  the  inequalities  of  physical  force,  and  con- 
founds the  calculations  that  rely  on  the  influence  of  ordinary  motives.  Fear  is  a 
powerful  motive;  self-interest  is  a  powerful  motive;  in  ordinary  times  much  will  be 
endured  from  the  love  of  repose,  and  from  the  habits  which  commercial  industry 
engenders;  but  there  have  been  periods  in  the  history  of  many  nations — there  have 
been  periods  in  the  history  of  our  own — above  all,  there  have  been  periods  in  the 
history  of  that  Holland  which  is  now  the  object  of  our  displeasure,  when  fear  and 
interest,  and  the  love  of  repose,  and  the  habits  of  peaceful  industry,  have  been  as 
dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the  sense  of  indignity  and  wrong,  and  the  spirit 
of  heroic  fortitude  that  is  roused  by  unjust  aggression.  From  a  strong  impression 
that  the  measures  we  are  now  pursuing  will  provoke  resistance  rather  than  ensure 
submission — from  serious  doubts  whether  they  are  in  conformity  witli  our  own 
municipal  law,  and  with  the  law  of  nations — whether  they  are  not  equally  opposed 
to  public  policy  as  to  public  justice — I  earnestly  press  these  considerations  upon  the 
attention  of  government  and  of  parliament. 
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Dr.  Lushington,  the  Attorney-general,  and  Viscount  Palmerston  then  addressed 
the  House,  the  latter  stating  that  there  was  no  intention  whatever  of  interfering 
with  tlie  aflairs  of  Holland,  much  less  with  any  of  her  interests.  The  object  of  this 
country  was  to  niake  Belgium  independent,  and  to  be  independent  she  must  be 
prosperous,  and  by  that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Holland  would  be  best 
consulted. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 


NEW  BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
February  20,.  1833. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  this  subject  having 
been  read, — 

Lord  Althorp  then  read  the  motion  as  originally  proposed.  He  anticipated  much 
convenience  would  result  from  the  new  arrangement;  but  if  it  should  prove  other- 
wise, as  it  was  only  an  experiment,  the  House  might  review  their  decision. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  the  noble  lord  would  state,  for  the  information  of  the 
House,  what  he  meant  to  do  with  respect  to  election  petitions  ?  As  the  law  of 
election  now  stood,  the  first  proceeding  of  the  House  on  the  da^'s  fixed  for  balloting 
for  election  committees  was  that  ballot  itself.  If  the  same  rule  was  to  be  applicable 
under  the  proposed  new  arrangement,  election  committees  must  be  chusen  at  one 
o'clock,  and  if  100  members  were  not  present  then,  the  House  must  adjourn,  and  that 
day  would  be  lost  for  all  the  purposes  of  public  business.  He  put  it  to  the  noble 
lord  wliether  he  could  expect  the  attendance  of  100  members  at  twelve  o'clock  ?  But 
if  sufficient  members  did  assemble  by  one  o'clock  to  go  to  a  ballot,  the  whole  of  the 
time  would  be  consumed  between  one  and  three  o'clock,  and  no  opportunity  would 
be  afforded  of  {)resenting  petitions. 

Lord  Althorp  did  not  mean  the  plan  to  apply  to  days  on  which  election  committees 
were  to  Vje  selected.     Those  days  must  necessarily  be  exceptions. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  abandonment  of  the  plan  on  ballot-days  made  a  material 
alteration  in  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  and  certainly  avoided  one  great 
ditfiCulty  that  must  have  arisen  from  its  adoption.  The  noble  lord  proposed  that  if 
a  House  were  not  made  at  one  o'clock  the  Speaker  was  to  adjrurn  until  five;  but 
would  not  that  be  inconvenient,  not  only  to  the  Speaker,  but  to  hon.  members 
themselves  ?  Again,  the  noble  lord  said,  that  it  would  often  occur  that  a  House 
v/as  not  made  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  expedient  that  the 
Speaker  should  wait  till  one  o'clock.  If  this  were  to  be  the  case,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  appoint  the  latter  hour  as  the  period  of  meeting  ?  By  waiting  an  hour 
just  so  much  time  would  be  throvvn  away.  Again,  the  noble  lord  would  please  to 
recollect  that  if  a  member  was  present  at  prayers,  he  was  entitled,  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  House,  to  retain  his  place  for  the  evening.  This  regulation  was  of  consider- 
able importance  to  those  hon.  members  who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  debate  of 
the  evening ;  but,  by  the  new  regulation  of  the  noble  lord,  to  entitle  them  to  their 
places,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  here  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock  to 
prayers.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  there  were  several  matters  of  arrangement  for 
after-consideration  :  why  not,  then,  j)ostpone  this  alteration  until  he  had  considered 
them  ?  The  convenience  of  all  the  members  should  be  consulted  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord.  He  should  like 
also  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with  a  debate  that  was  not  concluded  at  the 
prescribed  hour?  [Lord  Althorp:  to  cease,  and  be  adjourned  to  the  next  day.] 
He  doubted  the  policy  of  that  arrangement — and  whether  it  would  be  found  to  work 
at  all.  They  were  now  about  to  commence  the  ballots  for  election  committees;  and 
there  were  no  less  than  forty  election  petitions  to  be  disposed  of.  At  least  two  days 
in  each  week  mu-t  be  reserved  for  the  ballots;  and  on  those  days,  according  to  the 
noble  lord,  his  ])lan  was  not  applicable.  It  would  be  infinitely  better  then,  in  his 
opinion,  to  postpone  this  arrangement  until  after  the  election  petitions  were  disposed 
of,  than  to  jjress  it  at  present.  Again  the  interval  between  three  and  five  would  be 
found  extremely  inconvenient.     He  did  not  suppose  that  there  v/ould  be  a  numerous 
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attendance  of  members  at  the  presentation  of  petitions;  but  if  there  shoiild  be,  the 
House  was  to  separate  at  three;  and  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  get  members 
together  at  five  in  sufficient  number  to  commence  public  business.  The  interval 
■was  either  too  long  or  too  short ;  it  might  do  very  well  for  those  who  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  House,  but  it  would  never  do  for  tho^e  who  lived  at  a  distance.  It 
■would  hold  out  an  inducement  to  go  home,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  members 
back  to  the  House  in  a  couple  of  hours.  The  best  plan  would  be,  that  the  House 
should  meet  earlier,  and  continue  sitting  until  the  bu-iness  of  the  night  had  been  got 
through.  He  preferred  the  plan  of  the  committee  of  last  year  to  this  plan  ;  although 
he  knew  that  there  were  objections  to  that.  The  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  it 
must  be  recollected,  presided  when  some  of  the  most  important  business  of  the 
country  was  transacted.  The  House,  then,  miglit  meet  at  three  o'clock  under  his 
presidency;  and  by  this  arrangement  great  relief  would  be  aff'orded  to  the  Speaker. 
He  was  sure  that  he  need  not  say,  that  the  experience  which  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  had  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  would  enable  him  to  preserve  order,  and 
see  that  the  business  was  proceeded  with,  with  regularity.  It  was  on  these  grounds 
that  he  should  prefer  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  of  last  year,  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord. 
The  resolutions  were  ultimately  agreed  to. 


MERCHANT  TAILORS'  COMPANY. 
February  21,  1833. 

Mr.  Attwood  presented  a  Petition  from  the  Warden  and  Members  of  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Tailors,  praying  the  House  to  rescind  the  petition  of  Hugh  R.  Fraisks, 
presented  the  other  evening,  as  the  petition  contained  gross  libels  on  the  said  com- 
pany; and  that  the  House  would  devise  some  means  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  the 
right  of  petitioning,  and  thereby  restrain  an  individual  from  injuring  the  character 
of  honourable  and  respectable  persons.  He  was  fully  prepared  to  show  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Corporation  of  Merchant  Tailors  had  been  such,  at  all  times,  as  to 
challenge  the  strictest  investigation. 

On  the  Motion  for  bringing  up  the  Petition, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  (in  reply  to  Lord  Althorp)  said,  that  even  according  to  the 
noble  lord's  own  showing,  the  clear  and  regular  course  to  be  pursued  would  be 
for  the  House  to  rescind  the  order  of  reference  which  had  been  made.  By  the 
noble  lord's  own  admission,  it  was  manifest  that  the  petition  had  been  referred  to  an 
improper  tribunal,  and  placed  beyond  the  control  of  that  House.  But  would  it  be  more 
than  an  act  of  justice  to  all  parties  to  have  it  brought  back  and  placed  on  their  table,  so 
that  they  might  dispose  of  it  as  they  should  think  fit?  Many  motions  for  rescinding 
similar  orders  had  been  made.  Those  who  thought  that  the  committee  had  not  power  to 
deal  with  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  give  the  committee  such  a  power, 
or  that,  even  if  the  committee  possessed  it,  that  it  could  not  be  beneficially  exercised, 
ought  surely  to  agree  on  the  propriety  of  rescinding  the  order.  It  was  not  enough  to 
say,  that  the  committee  could  not  take  cognisance  of  the  matter;  but  the  regular  and 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  would  be,  he  submitted,  for  the  House  to  retrace  the 
course  they  had  taken.  He  could  appeal  to  the  Speaker  whether  this  had  not  been 
done  in  the  case  of  a  petition  on  the  subject  of  scot-and-lot  voters,  which  had  been 
referred  to  a  wrong  committee  during  the  last  session,  but  which,  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Speaker,  had  subsequently  been  withdrawn.  Notwithstanding  the  willingness 
of  his  hon.  friend  to  submit  the  private  affairs  of  the  company  to  scrutiny,  he  hoped 
that  the  House  would  not  sanction  any  such  course;  for  they  must  all  feel  that  the 
House  had  no  more  power  to  open  such  transactions,  than  they  would  have  to  enter 
upon  the  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  any  other  trading  establishment  in 
the  kingdom.  It  was  true  that  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
for  the  correction  of  any  abuse  that  might  exist  in  the  administration  of  the  funds  of 
public  companies  of  this  description.  That  tribunal  was  armed  with  ample  authority 
to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  such  questions;  and,  if  any  improper  or  illegal 
perversion  of  the  funds  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company  had  taken  place,  the 
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remedy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  of  that  court,  and  did  not  rest  with  that 
House.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not  the  charity  commissioners  had 
the  power  to  entertain  such  matters;  but  if  they  had  not,  he  for  one  would  have  no 
objection  to  such  a  power  being  extended  to  them,  and  that  the  petition  aUuded  to 
should  be  referred  to  them;  wherefore  he  hoped  the  House  would  see  the  propriety 
of  rescinding  the  order  in  question. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE  LIGHTHOUSES. 
February  21,  1833. 

jNIr.  Hume  moved  for  returns  of  the  charges  to  which  the  country  was  subjected 
for  the  maintenance  and  expense  of  lighthouses  on  the  coast.  The  hon.  gentleman, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  complained  that  the  king's  prerogative  was  grossly  abused 
in  renewing  leases  of  lighthouses  to  private  individuals  and  for  their  own  private 
benefit. 

Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  motion. 

(~iiR  RonKRT  Peel  did  not  rise  to  contest  the  general  principle  that  had  been  laid 
do.vn  upon  the  subject;  for  his  own  opinion  was,  tha  whatever  might  be  the  vested 
interests  of  individuals  in  these  lighthouses,  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  compensa- 
tion to  such  persons,  and  to  put  the  whole  of  the  lights  under  some  public  department. 
He  rose,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  the  mis-statement  that  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester' (Mr.  Robinson),  and  he  most  positively 
denied  that  there  was  the  slightest  ground  for  the  imputation  which  the  hon.  member 
liad  cast  upon  the  administration  of  which  he  (Sir  11.  Peel)  had  the  honour  of  form^- 
ing  a  part.  He  most  positively  contradicted  the  assertion,  that  there  had  been  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  late  administration  to  convert  these  lighthouses  into  a 
means  of  jobbing,  or  to  draw  from  them  any  advantages  whatever.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington's  administration  certainly  did  renew  the  leases  of  two  lighthouses  in  1828 
which  had  fallen  in  during  that  year,  and  a  right  to  a  renewal  of  which  was  claimed 
bv  two  individuals  who  possessed  in  them  a  vested  interest.  To  be  sure,  if  the  lease 
had  been  renewed  to  persons  who  supported  the  administration  in  parliament,  or  to 
persons  whose  sujiport  might  be  calculated  upon  in  consequence  of  such  renewals, 
then  he  acknowledged  that  there  might  appear  &  prima  facie  suspicion  of  jobbing. 
But  both  of  the  leases  had  been  renewed  to  a  nobleman  and  to  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, both  of  whom  had  always  been  in  habits  of  the  most  active  opposition  to 
ministers,  and  whose  characters  placed  them  above  all  suspicion  that  any  such  favours 
could  influence  their  public  conduct.  What,  then,  would  become  of  the  suspicion 
that  the  renewals  had  been  granted  from  motives  of  political  jobbing?  The  two 
individuals  to  whom  he  had  alluded  were  Lord  Braybrooke,  and  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk. 
What  object,  what  motive,  but  a  sense  of  justice  could  have  influenced  ministers  to 
grant  the  renewals  to  two  such  individuals?  jNIr.  Coke's  memorial  had  stated  that 
the  Dnngeness  lighthouse,  the  lease  of  wiiich  he  wished  to  be  renewed,  had  originally 
been  built  by  his  relative,  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  at  his  own  expense  and  ujjon  his  own 
ground.  If,  then,  the  property  was  his,  and  it  was  built  upon  his  own  estate,  on  what 
principle  could  the  government  take  the  lighthouse  without  making  an  adequate 
compensation  to  the  individual?  The  leases  in  this  case  had  been  renewed  for  150 
years ;  and,  whether  it  was  politic  or  not  to  renew  them,  he  hoped  he  had  said  enough 
to  show  that  no  j'arty  interest  whatever  had  in  the  least  influenced  the  transaction. 

After  a  brief  discussion  the  returns  were  ordered. 


PUBLICATION  OF  THE  VOTES  OF  MEMBERS. 
February  21,  1833. 
Mr.  Harvey  cont  hided  a  brief  speech  by  moving,  "That  Mr.  Speaker  be  requested 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangement  for  the  taking  of  the  divisions,  aud  for  the  inser- 
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tion  of  them  in  the  votes,  giving  the  name  of  each  member  in  the  majority  and 
minority." 

SiE  Robert  Peel  could  not  conceive  what  object  could  be  gained  by  the  motion. 
At  present,  on  every  interesting  question,  the  names  of*  the  majorities  and  minorities 
were  always  given.  On  all  the  great  questions  that  had  been  discussed  in  parliament 
correct  lists  had  been  given — on  the  Catholic  question — on  the  various  parts  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  accurate  lists  of  the  votes  hud  been  published.  He  could  not  suppose 
that  any  objection  would  be  made  on  account  of  the  breach  of  privilege;  f(jr,  on  all 
great  questions,  the  names  were  known.  If  they  were  taken  by  authority,  would 
they  be  more  accurate?  He  believed  not.  No  man  could  be  compelled  to  give  in 
his  name.  The  hon.  member's  plan  would  be  impracticable;  and,  if  practicable,  it 
would  not  necessarily  ensure  accuracy.  If  the  motion  were  successful,  it  would  give 
rise  to  many  petty  motions.  Members  would  often  press  motions  to  a  division  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  trouble  themselves  about,  and  it  would  lead  to  a  great 
waste  of  time.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  a  public  nuisance.  [Mr.  Hume  :  There  would 
be  no  inconvenience].  What!  no  inconvenience?  Why,  suppose  a  man  voted  black 
was  white,  would  it  be  no  inconvenience  that  his  vote  was  so  recorded  without  any 
explanation?  Suppose  the  case  of  a  Russian- Dutch  loan,  which  an  hon.  member 
thought  a  case  of  profligate  expenditure,  and  yet  voted  for  it,  would  not  that  member's 
vote  be  erroneously  judged  of,  if  the  vote  only  were  known  without  any  explanation? 
The  hnn.  member  miglit  explain  that  he  had  voted  so  to  save  the  ministers — to  pro- 
tect the  Reform  Bill — or  for  some  other  equally  good  reason ;  but  those  who  read 
only  the  votes  would  not  know  that,  and  the  hon.  member  would  be  condemned. 
The  present  mode  of  managing  the  votes  was  better  than  the  one  proposed.  He 
must  add,  that  he  thought  that  members  were  responsible  to  their  constituents  for 
their  votes;  but  God  forbid  that  any  constituency  should  judge  any  member  from 
an  individual  vote.  They  must  take  all  his  votes,  and  his  whole  conduct  into  con- 
sideration. The  hon.  gentleman  had  challenged  him  to  show  any  inconvenience 
from  this  plan,  and  he  had  answered  the  challenge,  by  showing  that  a  gentleman 
who  voted  black  was  white  was  liable  to  an  erroneous  construction  of  his  conduct. 

Mr.  Hume  was  not  ashamed  of  his  vote  on  the  Russian-Dutch  loan — he  would 
vote  so  again — and  he  had  published  the  lists  of  the  majority  and. minority  on  that 
occasion. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  142  to  94;  majority  48. 
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Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  presented  a  petition  from  Coventry,  against  the 
proposed  coercive  measures  for  Ireland,  which,  the  petitioners  considered,  were 
intended  to  perpetuate  the  exaction  of  tithes. 

The  petition  having  been  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  the  hon.  member  moved  the 
Order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate. 

Sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  Harvey,  Lord  Jolm  Russell,  Mr.  Henry  Grattan,  and  the 
Attorney-general,  having  addressed  the  House,— 

Sir  Robert  Peel  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — Having  a  deep  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  time  of  this  House,  and  seeing  how  much  of  it  is  wasted  in  useless  discussion, 
I  shall,  without  any  attempt  at  an  elaborate  preface,  proceed  at  once,  briefly  and  in 
the  plainest  language,  to  state  the  course  I  mean  to  pursue  with  respect  to  this 
painful  measure;  and  the  grounds  upon  which  my  resolution  has  been  formed.  I 
came  down  to  the  House  on  the  first  night  of  the  debate,  with  a  strong  impression, 
founded  on  the  general  notoriety  of  facts  which  have  not  been  denied,  that  some 
measure  in  aid  of  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law,  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  the  preservation  of  order  in  Ireland.  I 
have  since  heard  from  two  ministers  of  the  Crown  a  detail  of  atrocities,  the  recital 
of  which  makes  the  blood  run  cold.  Is  this  detail  correct?  Have  these  murders 
—  these  burnings — these  various  atrocious  crimes— been  committed  ?  We  may  differ 
as  to  the  conclusion  to  le  drawn  from  the  premises  ;  we  may  differ  as  to  the  remedy 
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to  be  app'iiel ;  but  do  we  agree  as  to  the  state  of  facts,  and  as  to  the  existence 
and  charactei-  of  this  evil?  Up  to  this  hour  I  have  heard  no  denial  of  the  truth 
of  the  statements  that  have  been  made.  There  appears  on  all  sides  an  admission 
tliat  the  condition  of  society  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  is  most  alarming — that 
the  worst  crimes  have  been  committed  with  impunity.  Some  attribute  this  state 
of  things  to  the  remissness  of  the  government;  others  think  the  spirit  of  dis- 
turbance might  still  be  suppressed  by  the  vigorous  execution  of  existing  laws  ;  but 
no  one  has  impeached  the  accuracy  of  those  statements  which  have  been  made 
to  the  House  on  official  authority.  To  that  authority  I  can,  of  course,  add  nothing. 
If  the  details  of  crime  already  given  be  thought  imperiect,  I  cannot  supply  the 
deficiency  ;  but  I  find  on  the  records  of  this  House  some  recent  testimonies  as  to 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  which  completely  con- 
firm my  own  previous  impressions,  and  warrant  the  inferences  which  have  been 
probably  drawn  from  the  recital  of  individual  acts  of  outrage.  As  I  before  observed, 
the  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  we  are  agreed  as  to  facts.  As  the 
foimdation  of  my  argument,  and  in  aid  of  the  uncontradicted  evidence  already 
otfered  to  us,  I  beg  to  quote  the  testimonies  I  have  before  referred  to ;  they  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  Queen's  County,  which  was 
presented  at  the  close  of  last  session. 

The  first  is  contained  in  a  charge  delivered  by  a  Judge  of  the  land — a  Judge  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  who  has  had  per- 
sonal opportunities,  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions,  of  observing  the  state 
and  the  jjrogress  of  crime.  This  Judge  has  always  professed  opinions  truly  liberal; 
has  always  been  the  friend  of  that  liberty  which  is  founded  on  order;  has  from 
his  earliest  years  been  friendly  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims;  and  by  his  great 
abilities  and  unsullied  integrity  has  commanded  the  respect  of  all  parties  in 
Ireland.  The  Judge  to  whom  I  am  alluding  is  Baron  Sir  William  Smith.  It  being 
his  duty  to  preside  at  the  Lent  assizes  at  Maryborough,  in  the  Queen's  County,  in 
the  year  1832,  he  thus  commences  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  : — "  Gentlemen  of 
the  grand  jury — I  find  here  a  calendar  consisting  of  150  cases.  Of  these,  twelve 
are  charges  of  murder;  six  of  conspiracy  to  murder;  nine  of  manslaughter;  eleven 
of  rape;  five  of  child  murder  and  its  appurtenances;  eleven  of  abduction  ;  forty-one 
of  house-breaking,  assaulting  dwellings,  and  robbery  of  arms  ;  nine  of  shooting  at 
persons  ;  two  of  administering  unlawful  oaths  ;  and  twenty-two  of  violent  assaults. 
A  mere  selection  from  this  general  calendar,  of  cases  which  the  Attorney-general 
has  found  it  necessary  to  prosecute  consists,  as  to  quantity  of  crime,  of  more  than 
fifty  in  number,  and  as  to  quality,  includes  nine  murders  or  felonious  homicides ; 
five  cases  of  robbery,  and  one  of  demanding  aims :  five  of  burglary ;  one  of  con- 
spiracy to  murder,  and  three  of  shooting  at  with  a  murderous  intent;  one  case  of 
arson,  and  four,  or  rather  six,  of  assaulting  habitations;  five  of  compulsory  notices, 
threats,  and  menaces  ;  and  two  of  administering  an  unlawful  oath ;  eleven  cases 
of  waylaying  and  malicious  assault ;  two  of  appearing  in  arms  ;  four  of  abduction  ; 
one  of  child-murder,  and  one  of  child-desertion." 

These  were  the  atrocities  to  be  tried  at  one  assizes. 

The  learned  Judge  proceeds  : — "  The  state  of  this  county,  however,  seems  to 
furnish  an  example  of  what  1  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  observe ;  how 
easily  disorder  can  shift  its  purposes  and  course,  and,  after  threatening  one  line  of 
outrage,  yiroceed  upon  another.  A  fact  whicli,  by  the  way,  we  ought  constantly 
to  bear  in  mind ;  and  be  cautious  how,  by  encouraging  the  discontented  feelings 
of  the  populace,  we  inadvertently  collect  and  raise,  and  train  and  exercise,  a  force 
concerning  which  we  must  be  uncertain  what  direction  it  may  take.  Not  many 
months  ago,  when  I  last  was  in  this  county,  and  presided  in  this  court,  I  found 
a  system  gaining  head,  of  tumultuary  array  against  rights  long  undisputed, 
distinctly  recognised,  and  firmly  established  by  the  law.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  too 
late  to  stem  the  gathering  torrent.  This,  accordingly,  within  my  limited  province, 
I  attempted ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  attempt  did  not  appear  to  be  unsuccessful.  But 
iny  endeavours" — I  call  your  attention  to  this  passage — "  were  counteracted  by 
influence  wiiich  did  not  fail  to  render  them  abortive.  Of  this  powerful  counter- 
action, what  may  be  surmised  to  have  been  already  the  results  ?  The  lower  class 
of  society .,-a  class  deficient  in  the  guiding  lights  of  knowledge  and  instruction,  and 
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labouring,  it  must  be  admitted,  under  sufferings  and  privations,  and  on  these 
accounts  the  more  liable  to  be  excited  and  misled — this  portion,  I  say,  of  our  com- 
munity, stimulated  into  turbulent  and  lawless  agitation  (it  may  be  unawares,  and 
without  a  culpable,  nay,  even  with  a  laudable  intent)  ;  your  county  become  restless, 
discontented,  and  disturbed  ;  its  tranquillity  rendered,  I  can  only  hope  not  perma- 
nently, insecure ;  your  prison  crovvded  to  excess  with  persons  charged  with  insur- 
rectionary transgressions  of  the  law  ;  and  the  Crown  compelled  to  wield  its  powers 
of  prosecution,  if  not  with  rigour,  with  an  unusual  degree  of  energy  and  force.  If 
the  popular  enterprise  and  incursion  proved  a  failure,  we  should  have  gained  by  it 
nothing  better  than  commotion  and  offence ;  followed  by  the  punishment  of,  too 
often,  not  the  misleaders,  but  the  misled.  If,  on  the  contrary,  their  resistance  of  the 
.  law  accomplished  an  alteration  of  its  enactments,  might  they  not,  by  their  victory 
over  one  class  of  rights,  be  encouraged  to  march  forward  to  the  storming  of  a 
second,  and  not  discover,  till  too  late,  that  in  spoiling  the  rights  of  others,  they  had 
been  inadvertently  jdundering  and  demolishing  their  own  ?" 

Take  the  testimony  of  another  gentleman  also  above  all  exception — a  gentleman 
who  would  not  have  come  forward,  considering  the  situation  in  which  he  stood, 
unless  he  had  been  compelled  by  an  urgent  sense  of  public  duty.  I  refer  to  a 
gentleman  occupying  the  situation  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  with  no  undue 
influence  upon  his  mind  to  lead  him  to  exaggerate  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
country.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  de  Vesci,  by  the  Rev.  Nicholas  O'Connor, 
parish  priest  of  Maryborough,  and  quoted  in  Mr.  O'Connor's  evidence  before  the 
committee,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — "  In  vain  have  we  waited  in  hopes  of 
the  returning  good  sense  of  the  deluded;  and  have  found,  on  the  contrary,  the  well- 
disposed  compelled,  by  intimidation,  either  to  join  the  illegal  societies,  or  murdered, 
or  terrified  out  of  the  country."  This  was  the  testimony  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest:  it  occupied  only  three  lines,  it  is  true;  but  could  the  House  conceive  three 
lines  more  pregnant  with  horror?  Such  was  the  state  of  the  country — such  the 
powerless  condition  of  the  law,  that,  to  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed,  the 
choice  was  offered  between  three  courses  of  action — either  to  join  the  illegal 
societies,  or  forfeit  their  lives,  or  abandon  their  country.  I  shall  only  refer  to 
one  other  testimony  in  reference  to  this  subject,  because  the  multiplication 
of  undisputed  and  indisputable  statements,  all  bearing  on  the  one  point,  is 
of  no  advantage.  The  last  testimony,  then,  to  which  I  shall  direct  tlie  attention 
of  the  House,  as  completing  the  picture,  is  that  of  Dr.  Doyle,  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop  of  the  dioeess  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  Dr.  Doyle  to  the  Catholic  clergy  and  people  of  his  dioeess,  and  is  as 
follows: — "For  several  months  past  we  have  witnessed,  with  the  deepest  affliction 
of  spirit,  the  progress  of  illegal  combinations,  under  the  barbarous  designations  of 
VVhitefeet  and  Blackfeet,  within  certain  portions  of  these  diocesses.  We  have 
laboured — by  letter  and  by  word,  by  private  admonition  and  by  public  reproof,  pro- 
ceeding from  ourselves  and  from  our  clergy — to  arrest  and  to  suppress  this  iniquity; 
but  the  tares  which  the  enemy  of  man  has  in  the  night-time  sown  in  the  field  of  the 
Church,  have  grown  up  in  despite  of  our  watchfulness.  Murders,  blasphemies,  per- 
juries, rash  swearing,  robberies,  assaults  on  persons  and  property,  the  usurpation  of 
the  powers  of  the  State," — mark  that;  "  the  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the  State," — 
"and  of  the  rights  of  the  peaceable  and  v^ell-disposed,  are  multiplied  and  every  day 
perpetrated,  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  by  the  wicked  and  deluded  men  engaged 
in  those  confederacies." 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  state  of  crime  in  one  considerable  district  of  Ireland, 
traced  by  the  faithful  pencils  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  a  Judge  of  the  land.  Will  anyone  assert  that  the  picture  is  overcharged? — If  it  be 
not — if  there  be  no  exa.jgeration,  no  over-colouring  of  the  melancholy  facts — will  it 
be  maintained  that  ordin;.:y  remedies  will  suflBce  for  the  cure  of  this  admitted  and 
alarming  evil?  If  the  statement  of  facts  be  not  denied,  and  if  the  existing  law  be 
not  sufficient,  then  I  feel  warranted  in  givingmy  assent  to  the  first  reading  of  this  bill 
— that  is,  in  fact,  to  the  introduction  of  the  measure,  with  a  view  toils  future  consi- 
deration in  detail.  Into  that  detail  I  will  not  now  enter;  not  that  I  would  shrink 
from  doing  so,  if  this  were  the  fit  occasion;  but  let  me  assure  those  who  are  for  the 
first  time  members  of  this  House,  that  the  established  rules  and  orders  of  our  pro-» 
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ceeding,  which  allot  different  stages  of  the  same  bill  for  different  discussions — one 
for  the  principle,  another  for  the  details — are  well  calculated,  if  duly  observed,  to 
promote  the  fair  collision  of  opinion,  and  to  elicit  the  truth.  All  that  I  shall  say 
at  present,  with  respect  to  the  details  of  the  bill,  is  briefly  this,  that,  although 
I  will  not  now  pledge  myself  to  their  adoption  without  modification;  yet  1  will  not 
consent  to  fritter  away  the  general  efficacy  of  the  measure,  by  encumbering  the 
powers  which  it  confers  by  various  restrictions  and  qualifications. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  review  those  arguments  brought  forward  in  this  debate 
against  the  principle  of  the  measure,  which  appear — at  least  if  one  may  judge  from 
tht-'ir  frequent  repetition — to  be  mainly  relied  upon  by  its  opponents.  It  is  said, 
repeatedly,  that  this  measure  of  coercion  is  no  cure  for  the  deep-seated  evils  under 
which  Ireland  is  suffering.  In  the  truth  of  that  observation  I  cordially  concur. 
There  is  not  a  man  present  who  views  the  condition  of  society  in  Ireland  with  more 
anxiety  and  apprehension  than  myself;  or  who  feels  more  strongly  than  I  do,  the 
utter  worthlessness,  as  a  remedy,  of  this  or  any  other  measure  of  mere  coercion.  To 
form  a  true  judgment  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  we  must  raise  our  views  above  the 
comparatively  petty  subjects  of  our  party  conflicts — above  the  questions,  important 
as  they  are,  of  Corporations  and  Grand  Jury  laws,  and  tithe- commutation  bills. 
We  must  include  within  our  view,  a  whole  population  labouring  under  the  double 
evil  of  a  rapid  progressive  increase  in  its  numbers,  and  of  the  contraction  of  a  demand 
for  its  labour,  and  therefore  its  increasing  destitution.  We  shall  find  these  evils, 
that  seem,  at  first  view,  incompatible  with  each  other — each  acting  and  re-acting  on 
the  other,  and  contributing  reciprocally  to  their  own  aggravation:  the  increase  of 
population  lowering  each  individual  in  the  scale  of  comfort  and  enjoyment;  and  the 
diminished  scale  of  comfort,  by  removing  the  checks  on  early  and  improvident  mar- 
riages, and  by  causing  a  recklessness  about  the  future,  having  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  population.  Then  comes  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  want  of  food,  and 
the  ravages  of  disease,  opposing  sudden  and  calamitous  restraints  on  the  increase  of 
population,  which  might  be  much  more  effectually  and  more  gradually  controlled, 
were  it  possible  to  give  a  taste  for  increased  comfort;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
supi)ly  by  labour  the  means  of  commanding  it.  For  these  evils  this  measure  is  no 
relief.  [Hear,  hear,  from  some  membcis.']  Who  said  it  was? — True,  this  measure 
is  no  remedy;  but  a  state  of  anarchy  precludes  one.  Coercion  is  not  a  cure;  but 
continued  insurrection  is  positive  death. 

I  am  awai-e  that,  even  with  regard  to  the  professed  remedies  for  the  permanent 
evils  of  Ireland,  I  diflPer  from  a  large  majority  in  this  House.  I  listen,  night  after 
night,  to  the  attempts  that  are  made  to  charge  the  clergy  of  Ireland  with  exaction 
and  rapacity,  and  to  represent  tithe  as  the  crying  grievance  of  Ireland.  No,  no; 
these  are  not  the  sources  of  the  evils  that  afflict  the  country ;  and  though  an  extinc- 
tion were  effected  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  clergy,  the  evils  would  continue — ay, 
and  would  be  aggravated,  if  the  rights  of  which  the  clergy  should  be  deprived  were 
transferred  to  the  landlords.  The  first  step  towards  remedying  the  evils,  and  remov- 
ing the  disorders  of  Ireland,  will  be  the  knowledge  and  the  statement  of  the  truth. 
Do  not  let  us  offer  up  unoffending  men,  who  are  already  despoiled  of  their  rights  of 
property,  as  sacrifices  for  the  exactions  of  others.  Such  a  sacrifice  would  not  suf- 
fice. You  cannot  stop  at  the  spoliation  of  the  Church.  You  will  be  the  sufferers 
by  your  own  injustice.  Remember  the  remark  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  on  the  trial  of 
Sacheverell:  it  is  true  of  your  attacks  on  the  Irish  clergy,  and  of  their  result: — 
"  They  made  a  fire  to  roast  a  parson,  but  they  made  it  so  hot  that  they  burned  them- 
selves." I  ask,  whether  gentlemen  have  read  the  evidence  on  the  subject  of  tithes  ? 
I  refer  them  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  Walsh,  a  Roman  Catholic  magistrate — 
for  I  prefer  Roman  Catholic  evidence  in  such  a  case — for  an  exculpation  of  the 
clergy.  Mr.  Walsh  is  conversant  with  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  his 
countrymen,  and  his  testimony  shows  that  the  miserable  state  of  that  vast  class  of 
farmers  who  occupied  farms  of  less  than  fifteen  acres,  was  attributable,  not  to  the 
tithe  of  the  clergy,  but  to  the  rent  of  the  landlords.  Let  those  gentlemen  who  talk 
of  the  exactions  of  the  clergy,  and  think  that  the  evils  that  afflict  Irelan-d  flow  solely 
from  tithes,  and,  consequently,  that  the  "  healing"  measure  for  their  abolition  would 
accomplish  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  that  country — let  them  look  at  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Walsh.     He  states  that  the  majority  of  persons  under  the  class  of 
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farmers  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  are  people  holding  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of 
land;  that  they  are  generally  in  the  greatest  state  of  destitution  from  about  the 
month  of  April  to  the  mouth  of  September.  Farmers  in  that  class  have  no  means  of 
meeting  the  demands  made  upon  them  but  by  their  crop ;  and  from  the  time  the  sale 
of  the  crop  takes  place,  till  the  next  crop,  they  are  destitute  of  every  means  of  ob- 
taining money.  Potatoes  generally,  without  either  milk  or  meat,  constitute  their 
diet;  and  they  consider  themselves  very  lucky  if  they  have  enough  of  them.  I 
asked  Mr.  Walsh  how  many  rents  a  solvent  tenant  in  Ireland  ought  to  make,  in 
order  to  prosper  on  his  farm.  His  answer  was — "Such  a  calculation  never  came 
into  the  head  of  the  Irish  tenant.  All  he  looks  to  is,  to  provide  his  family  with 
potatoes,  and  pay  his  rent  to  his  landlord."  I  asked  him  whether  the  people  consider 
themselves  well  off,  if  they  made  two  rents  out  of  their  crop.  Mr.  Walsh  replied, 
"  That  he  considered  a  farmer,  by  converting  land  to  the  best  purpose,  mi^-ht  make 
double  the  rent;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  small  farmer,  in  general,  made  any 
thing  like  that.  He  meant  to  represent  this  as  the  general  state  of  the  farmers  of 
ten  or  fifteen  acres,  who  have  a  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  land  than  the  half  of 
it."  The  examination  of  Mr.  Walsh  proceeded  as  follows  : — "  You  were  asked  for  a 
6tatement  of  what  you  conceived  to  be  the  outgoings  upon  a  farm  of  ten  acres,  and 
the  profit  that  would  accrue  to  the  tenant:  have  you  prepared  a  statement  in  expla- 
nation of  that?"  Answer:  "  I  have.  I  have  put  the  most  general  mode  in  which 
an  Irish  farmer  of  that  description  makes  his  rent.  I  have  first  debited  with  his 
year's  rent,  £15 ;  then  ten  barrels  of  seed  potatoes  at  4s.  for  one  acre,  planted  for 
his  own  use,  another  acre  being  generally  given  for  manure,  £2  ;  two  barrels  of 
seed  wheat,  £2  10s.;  four  barrels  of  seed  oats,  £1  16s.,  at  9s.  a  barrel;  by  which 
he  will  have  cropped  tAvo  acres  of  wheat,  two  of  outs,  and  two  of  potatoes;  making 
six  acres  of  tillage,  and  leaving  the  remaining  four  acres  to  support  his  cow  and 
horse.  I  think  I  overstated  the  average  produce  of  such  land  at  six  barrels  of 
wheat  per  acre;  I  think  five  barrels  would  be  nearer  the  average  upon  30s.  land. 
I  have  put  that  at  £l  5s.  a  barrel,  which  for  ten  barrels  would  be  <£12  10s. ;  the  oats, 
of  which  he  may  have  sixteen  barrels,  I  have  rated  at  9s.,  making  £7  14s. ;  profit 
on  feeding  four  pigs,  £6;  butter  sold  from  one  cow,  generally  in  small  quantities, 
£1  10s.;  making  in  the  entire,  £27  143.  The  seed  and  rent,  as  I  have  said,  come 
to  £21  6s.  Then,  where  the  composition  is  not  in  force,  there  is  tithe  on  two  acres 
of  potatoes,  £1  4s.;  wheat,  £l  4s.;  oats,  16s.:  the  rent,  tithe,  and  seed,  therefore, 
come  to  £24  10s.;  and  deducting  that  from  the  receipts,  which  come  to  £27  14s., 
there  is  only  £3  4s.  left  him  for  paying  taxes  and  church-rate,  repair  of  houses  and 
forge- work — the  labour  being  done  by  himself  and  family,  for  whose  support  he  has 
one  acre  of  potatoes  and  one  cow's  milk."  I  will  next  read  an  extract  or  two  from 
the  evidence  of  a  clergyman  named  Dwyer.  In  answer  to  the  question — "  Are  there 
a  great  number  of  intermediate  landlords  in  Ireland?"  Mr.  O'Dwyer  said,  "  Not  in 
the  part  where  I  live;  but  I  believe,  in  many  parts — in  the  more  improved  parts — 
there  are." — "  Is  it  the  case  generally  ?  " — "  I  believe  it  is  wearing  out  a  good  deal :  I 
know  that  in  the  county  of  Galway  it  has  considerally  decreased."  "  Do  you  know 
the  situation  of  the  landlord  placed  immediately  over  the  tenant;  is  he  generally  a 
respectable  man?"  "  Very  often  not:  last  year  I  found  upon  a  piece  of  land,  that 
might,  when  it  was  let,  be  fifty-six  or  fifty-eight  acres,  fifty-two  families  residing; 
it  was  broken  so  small  as  that;  and  the  consequence  of  the  minute  subdivision  of  it 
was,  that,  being  adjacent  to  a  bog,  the  people  had  spread,  and  reclaimed  some  of  the 
lands  of  ti'ie  bog."  Before  they  joined  in  condemnation  of  the  clergy,  let  the  House 
attend  to  the  following  extract  from  the  same  gentleman's  evidence.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  to  relieve  the  tenant  from  the  tithe,  and 
that  the  landlord  should  henceforth  let  his  land  tithe-free,  and  be  the  virtual  payer 
of  the  tithe;  that  is,  by  giving  credit  for  the  tithe-owner's  receipt  for  such  tithe. 
Says  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  "I  have  in  my  own  instance  known  the  tithe  composition  applot- 
ment  to  be  borrowed  from  me  and  from  my  clerk,  by  the  agents  of  proprietors  in 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  the  exact  amount  of  composition 
was  with  reference  to  their  own  estates,  and  then  setting  their  lands.  On  many 
occasions,  I  believe,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  embody  in  the  rent  that  they  charge 
upon  the  tenant  the  amount  of  the  composition-rent,  as  applotted  or  assessed  upon 
the  land;  but  still,  nevertheless,  that  the  liability  for  the  payment  remained  upon 
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the  tenants;  and  those  tenants,  many  of  tliem,  have  complained  to  me  that  when 
they  offered  their  reeeij)ts  for  tithe- rent,  they  got  no  credit  for  it  in  the  accounts  of 
their  landlords."  "  Would  not  the  tenant  have  the  power  of  enforcing  sucii  a  claim 
against  his  landlord?" — "  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  especial  provision  in  the 
Act  that  would  enable  him ;  and  I  am  sutficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  dispositions 
and  the  habits  of  the  people  to  know,  that  it  would  not  be  a  very  feasible  thing  for 
them  to  do,  to  compel  such  credit  to  be  given.  The  tenantry,  in  general,  are  too 
much  dependent  upon  their  landlords.  Leases  are  generally  not  given  complete 
leases;  they  more  frequently  hold  by  demise,  or  they  h<dd  by  acceptance  of  proposal, 
which  leaves  them  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord  to  continue  them  in  or  not." 

Now,  I  ask,  is  the  statement  of  this  clergyman  true?  Are  there  landlords  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland  who  have  done  tiiis?  Have  they  increased  the  rent  of  their  tenants 
by  the  amount  of  tithe  to  which  those  tenants  were  subject,  left  the  tenant  responsible 
for  the  tithe  to  the  clergyman,  and  then  refused  to  give  him  credit  for  the  amount 
paid,  notwithstanding  the  production  of  the  clergyman's  receipt?  If  these  things 
are  not  true,  contradict  them:  but  while  they  remain  on  our  records  uncontradicted, 
it  is  neither  very  generous  nor  very  just,  that,  in  this  assemblage  of  landlords,  where 
the  clergy  have  no  place,  no  means  of  personal  defence,  they  should  be  held  up  as 
extortioners  and  destroyers  of  the  poor.  They  have  lost — many  of  them,  at  least — 
have  lost  their  all,  either  through  the  dishonesty  of  others,  or  their  own  forbearance. 
In  mercy  let  us  spare  their  characters,  unless  we  are  sure  that  our  accusations  are 
just. 

Other  remedies  are  proposed — Poor-laws  among  the  rest.  If  I  have  paused  in 
giving  my  assent  to  their  introduction  into  Ireland,  it  is  not  from  insensibility  to 
Irish  sutfering,  but  from  the  fear,  where  poverty  is  so  wide-spread,  and  the  demand 
for  labour  so  disproportionate  to  the  supply,  that  the  principle  of  the  Poor-laws  once 
introduced,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  land  will  ultimately  be  absorbed  by  the  claims 
for  relief,  and  an  agrarian  law  of  the  worst  kind  practically  established.  Suggestions 
have  been  offered  of  a  strict  limitation  of  the  |)rinciple  of  Poor-laws:  of  confining 
relief  e.Kclusively  to  cases  of  disease,  and  decrejutude,  and  total  incapacity  for  labour. 
If  this  limitation  can  be  applied,  and  rigidly  enforced,  many  of  the  objections  to  the 
S3'stem  of  Poor-laws  will,  no  doubt,  be  abated.  Rut  looking,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  extent  and  complication  of  poverty  in  Ireland;  on  the  other,  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  confining  within  definite  limits  any  sound  princijile  of  relief,  and  of  checking 
its  abuse — I  have  sometimes  feared  that,  in  reference  to  Poor  laws  for  Ireland,  we 
are  almost  arrived  at  that  melancholy  state  described  by  the  Roman  historian,  "  in 
quo  nee  vitia  no&tra  iicc  7-eniediu  pati  possumus.'^ 

There  has  been  much  vague  declamation  about  healing  measures,  and  large  con- 
cessions, the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  specified,  and  of  which,  therefore,  no  one 
can  judge.  But  this  I  will  say,  that,  however  you  may  talk  of  healing  measures, 
and  notwithstanding  you  may  conciliate  powerful  parties  by  concessions,  parliament 
will  gain  nothing  by  giving  way  to  popular  clamour,  or  yielding  one  single  point 
beyond  that  which  their  sense  of  justice  may  dictate.  If  ministers  should  either 
consent  to  the  confiscation  of  any  species  of  properly,  or  should  establish  principles 
leading  to  future  confiscation,  they  may  be  cheered  in  this  House  by  the  voices  of 
many  around  them — but  not  only  will  they  fail  to  procure  additional  security  for 
life,  and  peace,  and  property;  but,  so  far  from  satisfying  the  deluded  people  of  Ire- 
land, they  will  only  whet  their  appetites  for  further  rapine.  I  shall  vote  for  this 
measure;  but  I  accept  it  as  no  compromise  on  any  other  subject.  I  vote  for  it  on 
its  own  principle,  and  will  consider  whatever  other  measures  may  be  presented  on 
their  principles.  If  ever  there  was  a  country  in  which  it  was  essential  jealousy  to 
uphold  the  rights  and  properties  of  all  classes — to  teach  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  that 
those  rights  must  and  shall  be  respected  — that  clamour  and  combination  shall  not 
prevail;  it  is  the  country  which  is  the  unhapj)y  subject  of  this  debate. 

I  shall  proceed  in  my  review  of  the  main  objections  to  this  bill — sweeping  aside, 
of  course,  all  the  rubbish  with  which  gentlemen  have  filled  up  the  interstices  of  their 
arguments.  Of  such  rubbish  the  fullowing  appeal  was  a  fair  specimen  : — "  Was  this 
measure  the  proof  which  ministers  gave  of  their  gratitude  to  Ireland?"' — "  Was  this 
the  gratitude  of  the  legislature  fur  the  assistance  received  from  Ireland  on  the  Reform 
Bill?"     As  to  this  latter  appeal,  it  could  not  be  supposed  to  produce  much  effect 
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npon  those  who  had  opposed  Reform.  Still,  I  admit  that  I  should  be  quite  as  base 
as  those  charged  with  ingratitude,  if  I  consented  to  a  law  like  this,  if  it  be  not 
absolutelj'  necessary  for  the  tranquillization  of  Ireland.  But  this  is  no  question  of 
gratitude  or  ingratitude.  The  lives  and  properties  of  the  king's  peaceable  subjects 
are  not  to  be  complimented  away.  The  question  is,  does  the  state  of  Ireland  require 
such  a  measure?  If  it  does,  what  room  is  there  to  talk  of  gratitude?  Parliament 
is  to  determine  whether  bands  of  armed  ruffians  are  to  be  permitted  to  break  open 
houses  by  night,  to  plunder  arms,  to  injure  property,  to  destroy  life.  Why  do  you 
call  these  things  privileges?  Is  this  the  happiness  and  the  liberty  of  which  it  will 
be  ingratitude  to  deprive  you?  It  has  been  said,  that  this  measure  amounts  to  a 
suspension  of  the  British  constitution.  I  admit,  that  it  is  a  measure  of  severity,  of 
intolerable  severity,  unless  there  be  a  paramount  necessity  for  it:  I  admit  that;  but 
I  deny  that  it  is  a  suspension  of  the  British  constitution.  Oh,  no;  that  has  been 
long  suspended.  I  see  indeed  a  ghastly  form,  which  takes  the  semblance  and  usurps 
the  name  of  the  British  constitution;  but  it  is  a  jihantom  without  life.  You  mistake 
the  British  constitution.  It  is  not  a  mere  heap  of  cumbrous  formalities,  that  serve 
no  other  purpose  but  to  give  impunity  to  those  who  are  accused  of  crime.  The 
British  constitution  is  meant  to  give  equal  protection,  and  ensure  to  all  equal  liberty. 
It  presupposes  the  existence  of  some  e.xecutory  nrinciple  to  work  it — of  instruments 
imbued  with  the  generous  spirit  in  which  itself  was  framed.  It  presupposes  a 
love  of  order,  a  respect  for  property,  a  reverence  for  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  The 
British  constitution  never  recognised  the  vile  doctrine  of  passive  resistance.  It  may 
have  no  punishment  for  it.  It  may  have  been  too  generous  to  foresee  a  wide- spread 
combination  among  rich  and  poor,  to  defeat  the  law,  and  to  rob  others  of  their 
projierty.  >So  long  as  this  robbery  is  committed  with  impunity — so  long  as  innocent 
men  are  fleeing  from  their  homes  to  seek  protection  from  murder — do  what  you  will, 
but  do  not  talk  of  the  British  constitution!  Spare  us  the  stale  quotations  from 
Lord  Chatham — spare  us  the  em.pty  boast,  "  that  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle!" 
What!  Was  the  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Houston's  house  his  castle?  Was  Mr.  Marum's  house 
his  castle  ?  Will  you  see  men  savagely  murdered  in  the  broad  daj'  by  assassins,  and 
then  mock  their  widows  and  tlieir  children  with  your  laboured  periods  about  the 
British  constitution  and  an  Englishman's  castle?  You  may  not  be  able  to  punish 
guilt;  you  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  murder;  but  do  not  let  these  things  be 
perpetrated  under  the  shield  and  cover  of  the  British  constitution.  Send  it  not  on  a 
forlorn  hope,  on  which  disgraceful  failure  is  inevitable.  Impose  not  upon  it 
the  condition  of  Egyptian  bondage;  and  exact  the  work  without  giving  it  the 
materials.  This  is  my  answer  to  your  objection,  that  the  bill  will  suspend  the  British 
constitution. 

But  it  has  been  asked  repeatedly,  would  England  tolerate  this  law  ?  I  ask,  would 
England  tolerate  the  state  of  things  which  now  exists  in  Ireland?  And  this  state  of 
things  existed  before  this  law  was  brought  in,  and  therefore  mj'  question  ought  to 
nave  precedence.  Would  England  bear  to  live  under  the  domination  of  hungry  and 
ilHterate  legislators,  with  no  more  mercy  than  those  in  Ireland?  I  tell  you  that 
England,  rather  than  submit  to  such  a  state  of  things,  would  rouse  those  energies 
which  existed  before  laws,  and  are  independent  of  laws,  and  would  put  down  the 
base  and  vulgar  tyranny.  If  these  failed,  and  if  to  the  suppression  of  that  tyranny 
such  a  law  as  this  was  indispensable,  England  would  tolerate  it — ay,  and  would 
demand  it.  She  would  not  talk  of  the  ingratitude  of  a  legislature  which  rescued 
life  and  property  from  midnight  attacks— but  she  would  rebuke  the  apathy  and 
cowardice  of  one  which  refused  to  give  them  protection.  The  measure  had  two 
objects  in  view;  and  one  of  the  main  objections  to  it  was,  that  it  contemplated  both 
those  objects.  The  first  object  for  which  it  provided,  by  enactments  which  extended 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  was  to  prevent  political  agitation ;  the  other  object  was,  to 
prevent  those  insurrectionary  proceedings  which  have  been  called  in  this  debate 
agrarian  disturbances.  The  objection  was,  that  political  agitation  was  unconnected 
with  the  insurrectionary  proceedings,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  and  unjust  that 
there  should  be  precautions  taken  against  political  agitation.  I  will  make  no  personal 
applications;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I  v.ill  not  vote  for  a  law  which  should  arrest 
the  ignorant  and  deluded  offenders,  unless  it  laid  at  the  same  time  its  interdict  upon 
the  system  which  encouraged  and  incited  them.    I  am  now  touching  on  the  most 
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important  part  of  the  measure.  It  would  be  unjust  to  limit  the  law  to  a  number  of 
■wretched  Whitefect,  whilst  it  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  proximate  cause  of 
insurrection.  I  can  see  no  justice  in  an  act  which  should  punish  the  deluded  con- 
spirators, if  it  did  not  take  some  precautions  against  the  system  of  political  agitation. 
There  are  great  fallacies  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  argument  was  this — that 
there  were  two  matters,  political  agitation  and  insurrectionary  violence,  but  that 
they  were  altogether  unconnected ;  that  the  system  of  political  agitation  was  not 
connected  with  the  insurrections.  He  should  try  to  draw  the  line  between  the  truth 
and  the  mistake,  and  ex])0se  the  fallacy.  The  object  of  political  agitation  was  to 
work  upon  the  mass  of  the  people — to  create  a  mighty  power  of  opinion  and  physical 
force  combined,  whicli  sliould  be  subject  to  its  control,  and  obedient  to  its  will.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  kecjithis  fiery  mass  at  the  proper  temperature,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  those  jiartial  eruptions  and  explosions  from  which  no  good  could 
ensue.  I  do  not  deny  that  political  agitation  does  occasionally  condemn,  and  does 
try  to  repress,  insurrectionarj'  violence:  to  be  sure  it  does — it  does  it  whenever 
insurrectionary  violence  defeats  the  object  of  political  agitation.  You  say,  that 
political  agitation  has  the  power,  and  has  exercised  the  power,  of  restoring  peace  to 
disturbed  districts — that  ten  counties  have  been  quieted  through  its  influence.  I, 
for  one,  will  not  pay  such  a  price  for  peace  and  quiet.  What  does  all  this  prove  ? 
"Why,  that  there  exists  a  power,  superior  to  government,  and  superior  to  law,  that 
operates  by  an  unseen  but  magic  influence  on  the  mass  of  the  people.  This  power 
may  be  strong  for  good  purposes,  but  it  is  irresistible  for  evil.  Do  you  think,  if  it 
can  perform  the  miracle  of  stilling  the  stormy  wave  of  the  multitude,  it  need  to  put 
forth  equal  strength  to  rouse  into  fury  the  tranquil  deep?  Your  government  and 
the  dominion  of  the  law  exist  but  by  sufferance,  if  you  permit  yourselves  to  be  dui)ed 
by  the  sophistry,  that,  because  political  agitation  may  be  able  occasionally  to  control 
popular  excesses,  therefore  it  is  a  system  to  be  tolerated  and  encouraged.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  it  can  only  control  those  excesses  for  a  time:  it  must  administer  some 
great  stimulant ;  it  must  excite  a  hope  of  some  great  measure  of  relief  At  one  time 
the  Catholic  question  will  serve  its  purpose ;  at  another  the  repeal  of  the  union,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  church  :  but  if  it  should  come  to  pass  that  excitement  cannot 
be  maintained— that  the  special  olyect  to  be  gained  cannot  possibly  be  achieved; 
then  popular  excesses  will  break  their  bonds,  and  prove  too  strong  even  for  political 
agitation. 

You  read  to  us  plausible  and  artful  manifestoes,  exhorting  the  people  to  abstain 
from  crime.  They  may  be  very  sincere;  you  tell  me  they  are  so,  and  I  am  bound, 
at  least,  not  to  contradict  you ;  but  this  I  say,  that  the  issue  of  such  manifestoes  is, 
of  itself,  no  proof  of  sincerity.  I  say  more,  that  the  cunning  of  the  serpent  would 
suggest  and  dictate  the  issue  of  them.  I  will  believe  j'ou  to  be  sincere,  if  you  will 
abandon  the  system  of  agitation  at  the  same  moment  that  you  exhort  the  people  to 
peace  and  good  order;  but,  if  you  do  not  abandon  that  sj-stem,  of  what  avail  are 
your  exhortations?  Of  course,  the  mass  that  obeys  you  will  be  more  irresistible,  as 
the  habits  of  subordination  and  discipline  are  more  complete.  Is  an  army  less  power- 
ful or  less  formidable  because  it  maintains  good  discipline — because  it  obeys  the 
orders  of  its  superiors — because  it  abstains  from  individual  acts  of  outrage  and 
violence?  I  do  not  say,  that  such  exhortations  are  incompatible  with  good  inten- 
tions ;  but  I  will  prove  to  you  that  they  are  quite  compatible  with  the  worst.  Let 
us  go  back  to  the  period  of  1798.  You  will  find,  in  the  secret  reports  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  that  the  leaders  of 
rebels,  who  were  negotiating  with  France,  were,  at  the  same  time,  exhorting  their 
followers  to  peace  and  good,  order.  Here  is  an  address  of  the  county  committee  of 
Dublin  to  their  constituents  : — 

"  We  recommend,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  your  constant  recollection  of  your 
solemn  obligations  to  promote  a  brotherhood  of  affection  among  Irishmen  of  every 
religious  persuasion :  suSer  it  not  to  be  a  mere  profession;  but  realize  it  by  every  act 
of  benevolence  and  kindness,  as  you  would  do  to  your  natural  brothers. 

"  Be  sober,  and  promote  sobriety  in  all  your  circles.  Banish  all  violent  and 
intemperate  language  from  your  meetings:  be  assured  that  nothing  can  injure  the 
cause  of  liberty  more  than  such  conversations.  Violent  and  intemperate  language  is 
afifected  by  spies  and  enemies." — Spies  and  enemies !  one  -word  on  that  subject.   This 
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is  the  universal  caut,  that  all  the  disturbances  in  Ireland  are  the  work  of  emissaries 
employed  by  the  goveruraeut,  to  ensnare  the  credulous  and  innocent  people  into  the 
commission  of  crime.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  government,  English  and 
Irish,  for  near  twenty  years,  and  I  declare,  upon  my  honour,  I  never  knew  or  heard 
of  a  spy  or  emissary  employed  by  government  for  the  purpose  of  seducing  people 
into  the  commission  of  crime.  The  government  that  employed  such  instruments 
would  be  justly  the  object  of  execration  and  ridicule.  But  to  revert  to  the  address. 
"  Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  meetings  in  public-houses:  a  few  minutes,  in  any 
convenient  place,  will  be  sufficient  for-a  small  number  of  men  to  confer  on  the  objects 
of  their  deliberation." 

What  excellent  advice!  but  where  do  I  find  it?  Why,  in  the  very  same  document 
which  contains  the  resolutions  and  constitution  of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen; 
— in  the  very  same  document  which  explains  the  organisation  of  that  extraordinary 
machinery  of  treason,  by  which  baronial  committees,  and  county  committees,  and 
provincial  committees,  and  the  national  committee,  were  constituted;  the  inferior 
authorities  each  obedient  to  the  commands  of  a  superior,  of  whose  names  and  persons 
it  was  kept  in  utter  ignorance. 

Among  the  persons  who  were  ap[)rehended  in  1798,  shortly  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion,  was  an  Uctive  agent  of  treason,  of  the  name  of  Edward 
Ratigan.  In  his  house  there  were  found  many  thousand  copies  of  an  address  to 
his  countrymen,  breathing  that  spirit  of  peace  which  betokens  the  holy  ett'usions  of 
religion,  rather  than  a  political  manifesto.  Can  any  thing  be  more  edifying  than  the 
lessons  which  it  inculcates? — "Your  strength  consists  in  being  a  cordially  united 
and  thoroughly  well  organised  body.  Let  sobriety,  let  good  character,  let  courage, 
let  talents,  be  the  qualities  which  shall  direct  your  choice.  Purge  your  societies 
of  all  suspicious  or  doubtful  men.  Be  discreet,  and  avoid  drunkenness.  Be  patient, 
and  avoid  riots.  The  taking  of  arms,  by  force,  from  houses  is  attended  with  great 
evil,  and  productive  of  no  good;  therefore,  any  man  imprisoned  shall  not  be  main- 
tained by  their  societies."     [Hear,  hear!  from  some  members.^ 

Oh  yes!  the  instructions  are  excellent;  but  sometimes  the  cry  of  "Hear,  hear!" 
is  premature.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  was  not  the  only  document  found  in  the 
possession  of  Edward  Ratigan!  He  would  have  gone  forth  with  the  character  of 
an  apostle  of  peace;  and  would  have  been  sent,  perhaps,  on  his  holy  mission,  pro- 
tected and  rewarded  by  the  government  of  Ireland.  But  Edward  Ratigan  had  other 
papers  in  his  possession,  which  might  suggest  a  doubt  of  his  apostolic  character. 
He  had  a  sergeant's  oath,  which  runs  thus: — "I,  A  B,  do  voluntarily  declare  that  I 
will  come  forward  when  called  upon  by  my  captain  or  superior  officer,  and  aid  him  in 
any  efigible  manner  that  may  tend  to  the  establishment  of  liberty  or  the  freedom  of 
Ireland ;  and  that  I  will  not  call  forward,  under  arms,  any  of  the  men  consigned  to 
my  command,  without  the  authority  of  my  superior  officer;  and  that  I  will  not  risk, 
by  any  illegal  meeting,  the  safety  of  any  individual  under  my  command." 

This  oath  throws  some  suspicion,  I  fear,  on  the  good  intentions  of  the  political 
sermon  on  obedience  and  sobriety,  of  which  Mr.  Ratigan  had  so  many  thousand 
copies:  but  there  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ratigan  a  still  more  awkward  docu- 
ment. It  reposed  peaceably,  side  by  side,  with  the  admirable  address  which  was 
cheered  jitst  now,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  commentary  upon  it. 

It  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  United  Irishmen  in  thirteen  counties  of  Ireland; 
that  is,  of  the  men  among  whom  the  address  was  to  be  distributed,  and  who  amounted, 
from  Mr.  Ratigan's  returns,  to  11 1,725  men,  for  whom  there  were  in  store,  according 
to  the  same  return,  6.919  guns,  34.632  ball  cartridges,  and  43,125  pikes.  So  much 
for  Mr.  Ratigan  and  his  exhortations  to  sobriety  and  good  order.  Now,  all  that  I 
meant  to  prove  was,  that  it  may  so  happen  that  men  with  very  dangerous  intentions 
may  sometimes  give  very  good  advice  respecting  the  duties  of  peace,  and  obedience 
to  the  law;  and  I  hope  that  I  have  succeeded. 

It  only  remains  to  enquire  what  practical  course  I  shall  pursue.  Shall  I  vote  for  the 
first  reading  of  this  bill,  and  thus  permit  a  further  consideration  of  it?  or,  shall  I 
reject  it  at  once,  as  an  act  of  intolerable  and  unjustified  despotism  ?  I  have,  it  is  true, 
an  alternative:  I  may,  if  I  choose,  range  myself  imder  the  standard  which  has  been 
erected  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tennyson),  the  member  for  Lambeth. 
But  really,  Sir,  the  device  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  shield  is  so  little  inspiriting, 
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that  I  am  forced  to  hesitate.  If  hi^  war-cry  liad  l)een,  "Down  with  the  bill!"  or, 
*' Trial  by  Jury!"  or,  "Standby  the  Laws!"  or,  ''The  Hritish  Constitution  or  Death!" 
one  might  have  partaken  of  the  enthusiasm  of  your  leader,  and  followed  him  at  all 
hazards.  But  when  the  leader  has  chosen  such  a  very  unromantic  motto — when  his 
standard  is  merely  inscribed — "That  this  bill  be  read  a  first  time  on  this  day  fort- 
nio-ht;" — when  he  rallies  his  followers  with  the  sage  advice,  "  Let  us  wait  a  little," 
— "'  Come,  tarry  awhile  with  me,"  I  have  self-possession  enough  to  resist  his  a{)peal. 
Wait  a  fortnight!  and  for  what?  Why,  to  see  what  effect  tlie  promise  of  remedial 
measures  will  have  in  a  fortnight.  Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  hear  the  secretary 
of  Ireland  give  an  account  of  the  relative  progress  of  crime  during  certain  periods 
of  each  of  the  last  four  years?  It  was  bad  enough  in  1829;  it  was  worse  in  18;30; 
1831  was  still  more  alarming;  but  1832  almost  exceeded  belief.— Well!  but  you 
have  had  "remedial"  measures  in  abundance  during  the  interval.  Why,  you  had 
extinction  of  tithe,  as  it  was  called :  nay  more,  you  had  the  great  healing  measure 
of  all — reform  of  parliament.  If  they  have  done  nothiug  in  the  space  of  four  years; 
nay,  if  they  have  made— or,  at  any  rate,  if  matters  have  become,  in  spite  of  them — 
infinitely  worse,  where  is  the  use  of  waiting  a  fortnight?  How  I  wish  we  were  at  this 
moment  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  and  that  I  could  just  ask  the  member  for 
Lambeth  what  he  would  do  next?  Would  he  wait  another  fortnight,  or  pass  the 
bill?  No,  Sir,  there  is  no  use  in  this  delay;  there  is  no  use  in  pausing  on  the  banks 
of  this  turbid  stream,  and  poring  over  the  waters,  to  see  whether  some  days  hence 
they  will  be  less  streaked  and  discoloured  with  human  blood.  I  am  for  passing 
over  while  it  is  yet  day;  while  the  current  is  yet  fordable;  while  it  is  yet  within  our 
power  to  carry  across  the  stream  succour  to  the  law,  and  consolation  to  the  drooping 
spirits  of  those  who  have  begun  to  despair.  Wait  a  fortnight,  and  you  may  be  too 
late!  not  because  you  waited  the  fortnight:  but  because  you  showed  the  symptoms 
of  irresolution  and  fear.  The  current  already  rapid,  but  still  passable,  may,  before 
you  are  aware,  become  a  foaming  torrent,  that  refuses  to  be  crossed — 

"  Lapides  adesos, 
Stirpesque  raptas,  et  pecus  et  domos 
Volveutes  una" 

I  have  afempfed  to  refute  some  of  the  objections  urged  against  this  measure;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  it  is  here,  it  is  in  this  list,  in  this  bloody  catalogue  of  crime,  that 
the  true  answer  to  these  objections  lies: — 196  murders  and  murderous  attempts; 
194  burnings;  1,827  burglaries  and  attacks  on  houses!  Can  you  deny  these  facts; 
and  if  you  cannot,  where  is  your  answer  to  the  argument  drawn  from  them?  It  is 
too  powerful  not  to  be  repeated.  Above  2,200  acts  of  insurrectionary  violence  have 
been  committed  in  one  single  year  in  one  single  province. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  murders! — Why,  you  have  fought  great  battles,  and 
achieved  famous  victories,  at  a  less  cost  of  EngUsh  blood!  [An  hon.  member:  No,  no!] 
No !  but  I  say  em]ihaticaliy,  Yes.  The  battle  of  St.  Vincent  cost  you  less.  The  terrible 
bombardment  of  Algiers  cost  you  less.  With  less  profusion  of  English  blood  you  rolled 
back  the  fiery  tide  which  the  exulting  valour  of  France  poured  upon  the  heigh  ts  of  Busaco. 
But  why  do  I  talk  of  battles? — Oh,  how  tameand  feeble  the  comparison  between  death 
on  the  field  of  honour,  and  that  death  which  is  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Irish  assassins ! 
It  is  not  the  fatal  hour  of  that  death  that  is  most  terrible;  it  is  the  wasting  misery  of 
suspense,  the  agony  of  expectation,  that  is  listening  for  vv^eeks  and  months  to  every 
nightly  sound,  lest  it  be  the  fatal  knell  to  summon  a  whole  family  to  destruction. 
These  are  the  real  terrors,  from  which  the  act  of  murder  is  but  too  often  a  merciful 
relief.  In  Ireland  they  can  afford  to  give  you  notice  of  death;  and  woe  to  the  victim 
that  receives  that  notice  and  neglects  it!  In  P^ngland,  who  is  there  that  has  mixed 
in  public  life  and  has  not  received  some  anonymous  warning,  or  threat  of  personal 
injury,  and,  having  received  it,  does  not  treat  it  either  as  a  malignant  jest,  or  an 
empty  menace,  which  proves  that  from  one  quarter,  at  least,  he  is  in  no  danger? 
But,  in  Ireland,  these  warnings  are  given  in  sober  earnestness.  They  are  the  pre- 
liminary tortures,  the  refinements  of  cruelty,  which  embitter  the  pangs  of  death. 
The~e,  Sir,  may  appear  slight  things,  but  they  are  in  truth  the  colours  that  paint 
the  state  of  society  more  vividly  than  volumes  of  labtmred  disquisitions. 

There  never  was  a  tale  of  fictitious  horror  that  equalled  the  romance  that  in  that 
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state  of  society  real  life  has  presented.  There  never  was  a  creative  fancy  that  could 
figure  to  itself  a  state  of  misery  more  terrible  than  that  which  has  been,  and  now  is, 
endured  by  many  a  family  in  Ireland,  or  could  portray,  from  imagination  alone,  such 
examples  of  heroic  fortitude,  of  sublime  composure  in  the  very  jaws  of  death,  as  have 
been  exhibited  by  illiterate  and  wretched  peasants.  There  you  may  find  tlie  gauge 
and  measure  of  the  load  cJf  agony  which  the  human  spirit,  after  repeated  trials,  can 
endure,  without  fainting  under  the  pressure. 

I  am  still  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  of  atrocity  and  suffering  with 
which  I  was  once  familiar.  Will  the  House  bear  with  me  while  I  mention  one  fact 
to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  both  as  to  the  misery  that  is  endured,  and  as  to  the 
fortitude  that  is  exhibited?  It  occurred  long  ago,  but  it  was  then  no  rare  occurrence, 
and  it  is  less  so  now. 

There  was  a  family  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  consisting  of  a  father,  mother, 
and  three  children;  the  eldest  child,  a  girl  about  nine  years  of  age.  The  father  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  by  giving  evidence  against  some  persons  charged  with 
Whiteboy  offences,  who  were,  I  believe,  tried  and  executed,  lie  was  forced  to  leave 
the  country;  he  came  to  Dublin:  but  the  desire  to  return  to  his  native  spot  over- 
came his  fears,  and  he  was  resolved  to  brave  the  danger.  It  was  in  vain  to  expostulate 
■with  him :  all  he  asked  was,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  and  tliat  his 
house  might  be  slated.  Perhaps  some  English  members  are  not  aware  of  the  object 
of  this  request,  and  do  not  see  the  great  difference,  in  point  of  security,  between  a 
thatched  and  a  slated  house.  Here,  again,  is  one  of  the  slight,  almost  imperceptible 
circumstance?,  that  are  unerring  indications  of  the  state  of  society.  The  house  is 
slated,  as  a  means  of  additional  defence,  to  prevent  the  murderers,  who  may  try  to 
force  an  entrance  through  the  door  or  window,  from  setting  fire  to  the  roof  in  case  of 
failure.  The  man  returned  to  his  home,  took  possession  of  his  house,  received  a 
notice  to  leave  it,  and  a  threat  of  murder  if  he  did  not ;  but  he  still  resisted  all 
importunity  to  him  to  come  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  remained  with  his  family  some 
weeks  without  being  attacked — long  enough  to  relax  his  vigilance.  One  night  his 
house  was  surrounded  either  by  eleven  or  nine  men  (I  forget  which  at  this  moment). 
He  was  asleep  in  bed  with  his  wife  and  children.  They  broke  into  the  house, 
dragged  the  man  just  outside  the  door,  and  murdered  him  in  the  most  horrid  mannei-, 
with  pitchforks,  in  the  hearing  and  almost  in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  children. 
Now,  let  the  House  mark  what  I  am  about  to  relate.  While  the  husband  was  in 
the  struggles  of  death,  the  mother  took  her  child — the  child  of  nine  years  of  age — 
placed  it  in  a  recess  that  was  close  to  the  fireplace ; — and,  such  was  the  heroic 
fortitude  of  that  woman,  such  her  awful  composure,  while  the  cries  of  her  dying- 
husband  were  ringing  in  her  ears,  that  she  said  to  her  child  :  "  Those  are  the  cries 
of  your  dying  father.  I  shall  be  the  next  victim.  After  they  have  murdered  him 
they  will  murder  me :  but  I  will  not  go  out  when  they  call  me ;  I  will  struggle  with 
them  to  the  last,  that  I  may  give  you  time  to  do  that  for  which  I  put  you  here.  My 
last  act  will  be  to  throw  this  dry  turf  on  the  hearth ;  and  do  you,  by  the  glare  of  it, 
watch  the  faces  of  the  murderers,  mark  them  all  narrowly,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
tell  who  they  are,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of  your  father  and  your  mother." 

As  the  unhappy  woman  foretold,  so  it  fell  out.  She  was  summoned,  but  she  did 
not  go  forth.  After  a  short  but  unsuccessful  struggle  with  her  murderers,  she  was 
dragged  out  of  the  house,  and  she  was  actually  slain  upon  the  bleeding  body  of  her 
husband.  The  child  obeyed  her  dying  command — watched,  by  the  lighted  turf,  the 
faces  and  every  motion  of  the  assassins — and  upon  the  artless  evidence  of  that  child, 
which  nothing  could  shake,  five  of  those  assassins  were  convicted,  and  hanged !  Such 
are  the  romances  of  real  life ! 

Alas !  in  that  state  of  society  in  which  such  things  take  place,  it  is  not  merely 
that  laws  are  powerless ;  all  the  moral  restraints  and  checks  on  crime  appear  to  have 
lost  their  force.  Those  feelings  of  pity,  those  compunctious  visitings  of  nature, 
which,  in  other  times,  have  given  protection,  at  least  to  the  helplessness  of  age  and 
infancy,  are  extinct.  There  is  no  remorse.  The  conscience — "  which  makes 
cowards  of  us  all " — inflicts  no  secret  punishment  on  the  murderer  whom  the  law 
has  spared.  Those  superstitious  terrors;  those  salutary,  and  almost  instinctive 
prejudices,  that  impress  the  mind  with  a  belief  that  murder  cannot  escape  detection 
— are  obliterated.  The  mighty  genius  that  dived  deepest  into  the  recesses  of  the 
89— Vol.  II. 
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human  heart,  and  laid  bare  the  springs  of  human  action,  never  imagined  the  total 
extinction  of  pit}'  and  remorse.  When  he  painted  the  murderer,  he  painted  him 
haunted  by  the  recollection  of  his  crime,  and  driven  to  distraction  by  the  phantoms 
that  pursued  him :  — 

"  Blood  will  have  blood,  they  say; 

Stones  liave  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak ; 

Anguries  and  understood  relations  have  brought  ftjrlh 

The  secret'st  man  of  blood." 

In  Ireland  the  man  of  blood  is  not  secret ;  and  neither  the  law  of  his  country,  nor 
his  own  conscience,  have  any  terrors  for  him. 

In  this  state  of  things,  then,  there  being  no  adequate  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
ordinary  operation  of  law,  and  the  force  of  moral  restraints  on  crime  being  almost 
extinguished,  shall  we  reject  at  once  this  measure  as  unworthy  of  consideration? 
You  are  asked  how  this  measure  can  supply  the  defect  of  evidence?  You  are  told 
that  it  is  evidence,  and  evidence  only,  that  is  now  wanted;  and  it  is  enquired  of  you, 
in  a  tone  of  triumph,  "  Uo  you  mean  to  convict  without  tlie  proofs  of  guilt?  and  if 
not,  how  do  you  mean  to  procure  those  proofs  ?  "  I  ansAver — By  restoring  confidence. 
Range  yourselves  on  the  side  of  order ;  lend  the  weight  of  your  authority  to  the  law ; 
and  from  that  hour  you  will  instil  confidence  into  the  peaceable  and  well  disposed, 
and  strike  terror  into  the  coward  hearts  (for  they  are  cowards)  of  nightly  assassins. 
Then  will  men  breathe  a  new  atmosphere.  Then  will  the  position  of  the  friends  of 
order  and  of  its  enemies  be  reversed ;  and  those  who  sufter  will  come  forth  with 
voluntary  testimony  to  aid  the  law,  which  gives  them  redress  for  past  injury,  and 
protects  them  from  renewed  wrong.  But  if  you  shrink  from  your  duty — if  you  pause 
for  a  fortnight — if  you  cover  your  irresolution  under  the .  flimsy  veil  of  requiring 
further  time  to  consider,  then  take  these  consequences  :— The  contagion  of  depravity 
will  rapidly  extend  ;  the  places  yet  healthy  will  be  infected ;  the  whole  land  will 
become  a  moral  wilderness,  in  which  every  principle  of  government  will  be  subverted, 
and  every  rule  of  justice  reversed — in  which  there  will  be  no  punishment  except  for 
innocence,  and  no  security  except  for  triumphant  guilt. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  following  Mon- 
day. 


CHURCH  REFORM  (IRELAND). 
March  11,  1833. 

Lord  Althorp  brought  in  a  bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  Tempora- 
lities of  the  Church  in  Ireland. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Shaw,  Lord  Althorp  stated  that  the  bill  would  be  printed  and  in 
the  hands  of  members  to-morrow.  He  saw  no  reason  for  delaying  its  second  reading 
beyond  Wednesday, — 

Sm  Robert  Peel  could  hardly  credit  that  the  noble  lord  meant  that  a  bill  of 
such  extraordinary  importance,  and  which  would  not  be  in  the  hands  of  members 
till  Tuesday,  should  be  read  a  second  time  on  Wednesday.  He  had  been  asked 
many  questions  respecting  its  principles  and  provisions,  and  invariably  answered, 
"  Let  us  suspend  our  judgment  till  it  comes  before  us  in  a  tangible  and  examinable 
form."  But  would  it  not  be  a  mere  mockery  to  talk  of  duly  examining  and  deli- 
berately deciding  upon  a  measure  with  which  they  were  made  acquainted  only  a  few 
hours  before  they  were  called  upon  to  express  their  opinion  ?  There  was  no  pre- 
cedent for  such  uncalled-for  haste;  indeed,  more  time  would  be  afforded  for  a  bill  ol 
far  less  importance. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time.  Upon  the  question  that  it  be  read  a  second  time 
on  Thursday, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  would  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  to  say  whether  or  not  it 
was  a  fair  ground  to  state  that,  because  he  wanted  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland, 
he  was  about  to  introduce  a  conciliatory  measure,  in  order  to  justify  his  coercive  bill, 
that  therefore  only  one  or  two  days  should  be  suffered  to  elapse  between  the  printing 
of  the  bill,  and  the  second  reading  of  it.     It  was  on  the  12th  of  February  that  th< 
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noble  lord  obtained  permission  to  bring  in  this  bill.  Wliy  had  not  the  noble  lord 
brought  it  in  sooner?  If  he  required  additional  time  to  that  usually  taken  between 
obtaining  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  and  actually  bringing  it  in,  was  it  not  too  nuich, 
after  taking  that  unusual  time,  to  deprive  the  House  of  two  or  three  days,  which 
they  desired  to  have  alter  the  first  reading,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  bill. 
He  asked  for  no  delay  whatever  that  could  carry  with  it  the  suspicion  that  he  wanted 
to  defeat  the  bill — he  asked  only  for  tliat  delay  which  would  enable  members  to 
consider  and  pronounce  upon  it.  Tiie  House  might  refuse  delay  witli  respect  to  the 
bill  already  under  discussion,  if  the  noble  lord  pleased,  but  he  I'.rotested  against  the 
House  being  called  upon  to  deal  with  a  matter  of  this  importance — to  decide  upon 
the  principle  of  it — without  giving  even  three  days  for  cimsideration.  He  would 
venture  to  say  such  a  proposition  never  had  been  made  by  any  government;  and 
such  a  proposition  never  could  have  been  thought  of  by  any  but  the  present 
government.  Let  the  House  contrast  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  with 
respect  to  the  coercive  measure,  with  that  now  proposed.  The  House  permitted  the 
noble  lord  to  bring  forward  that  important  measure,  without  asking  him  rigidly  to 
adhere  to  the  established  course,  perhaps  with  sufficient  reason;  but  had  there  not 
been  a  most  lengthened  discussion  on  tlie  first  reading  of  that  bill  ?  The  first  read- 
ing of  this  bill  had  taken  place  with  an  evidence  of  so  little  disposition  to  offer 
unnecessary  delay,  that  it  had  been  read  almost  without  a  single  word  having  been 
said  upon  it ;  and  that  being  the  case,  he  would  say,  that  to  have  the  second  reading 
fixed  for  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  was  too  early  to  admit  of  the  House  pronouncing 
on  the  principles  of  the  bill.  He  wanted  no  delay  that  was  unnecessary.  He  would 
venture  to  say  the  noble  lord  would  find  a  very  ditferent  course  jmrsued  upon  this 
bill  to  that  which  had  been  pursued  upon  the  coercive  bill ;  but  it  was  hardly  fair, 
presuming  upon  that,  that  he  Avas  to  treat  the  House  in  such  a  way  as  it  had  never 
before  been  treated  by  any  government  whatever.  There  were  several  parts  of  this  bill 
which  he  approved  of — there  were  others  which  required  explanation ;  and  he  asked 
tlie  noble  lord  to  trust  to  his  knowledge  of  uniform  parliamentary  proceedings,  and 
to  consider  that  Monday  next  would  not  be  too  soon  to  fix  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill.  The  noble  lord  would  not  find  any  undue  delay  wished  for,  but  surely  the 
noble  lord  ought  to  contrast  the  proceeding  on  this  occasion  with  that  on  the  coercive 
bill.  He  did  not  think  this  bill,  which  was  to  extinguish  ten  bishops,  to  alter  the 
whole  tenure  of  church  lands,  to  alter  the  interests,  not  only  of  the  church,  but  of 
the  lessees  under  it — above  all,  to  appropriate  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  church 
to  secular  purposes — he  did  not  think  it  was  unreasonable  to  ask  for  four  days' 
delay  between  the  first  and  second  readings  of  such  a  bill.  If  the  noble  lord  wished 
to  reconcile  parties  who  entertained  strong  objections  to  this  bill — if  he  wished 
to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  and  of  the  justice  of  it,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he 
would  only  pursue  that  course  which  was  consistent  with  the  usage  of  the  House. 

Lord  Althorp  could  not  accede  to  the  proposed  delay,  for  as  the  decision  of  Thursday 
could  only  have  reference  to  a  matter  of  principle,  and  involved  no  details,  he 
thought  that  every  member  in  that  House  could  be  prepared  to  give  his  vote  on  the 
question,  for  or  against. 

The  House  then  divided : — Ayes,  187;  Noes,  46;  majority,  141.  Bill  to  be  read 
a  second  time  on  Thursday. 


LIVERPOOL  ELECTION. 

Makch  12,  1833. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  ballot  for  the  Com- 
mittee upon  the  Liverpool  election  be  read. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  moved,  that  two  members  should  be  named  by  the  House 
to  conduct  the  enquiry;  that  twenty-one  members  should  be  chosen  by  lot  from 
among  the  members  present,  to  answer  to  their  names,  with  such  exemptions  as  the 
House  shoidd  think  fit  to  allow;  that  the  two  members  should  strike  off  each  four 
names  from  the  list  of  twenty-one;  and  that  the  thirteen  remaining  members  should 
constitute  the  Committee  on  the  Liverpool  Petition.  * 
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In  reply  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  Benett, — 

Sir  Uobkrt  Pkkl  doubted  whether  by  law  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  could 
ai)ply  a  shilling  of  its  funds  to  the  defence  of  the  parties  charged  with  bribery. 
According  to  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  corporation  funds'  act,  they  could  not 
devote  any  of  the  corporate  monies  to  any  purpose,  even  "  incident  upon  an  election; '' 
and  tliat  tiie  defence  would  be  incident  upon  an  election  no  man  could  doubt.  To 
pay  for  the  defence  out  of  the  corporation  funds,  therefore,  would  be  to  viokte  a 
positive  act  of  parliament:  and  he  strongly  advised  the  treasurer  of  Liverpool,  or 
whoever  might  be  cliarged  with  the  corporation  funds,  to  beware  how  he  issued 
monies  for  any  such  purpose. 

Mr.  Warburton  then  moved,  as  an  amendment,  "  That  the  ballot  should  be  taken, 
and  the  committee  appointed,  from  members  not  having  leave  of  absence,  not  serving 
on  election  committees,  or  not  having  such  other  exemption  as  the  House  think  fit." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  help  expressing  his  opinion,  that  the  House  had  been 
inadvertently  betrayed  into  the  consideration  of  a  plan  which  it  would  be  most 
imprudent  to  adopt.  The  precedent  they  were  about  to  establish  would  be  most 
inconvenient  and  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  was  calculated  to  throw  aside  the  best 
tribunal  that  they  had;  namely,  that  appointed  by  the  Grenville  act  for  the  trial  of 
election  petitions.  He  thought,  too,  shoidd  the  ])recedent  be  established,  that,  here- 
after, individuals  would  prefer  trying  cases  of  bribery  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
through  the  medium  of  such  a  committee  as  it  was  now  proposed  to  appoint,  to  trying 
them,  as  they  must  at  present  do,  at  their  own  expense,  befure  a  committee  appointed, 
in  the  ordinary  and  proper  manner,  under  the  Grenville  act.  During  the  speeches 
of  the  noble  lord  and  others  who  had  addressed  the  House  on  the  present  occasion, 
lie  had  been  looking  to  some  of  the  petitions  that  had  been  presented  in  the  course 
of  the  present  session  of  parliament,  and  in  which  the  recognisances  had  not  been 
completed.  In  several  of  these  he  found  allegations  of  bribery  and  corruption  much 
stronger  than  those  imputed  in  the  case  of  Liverpool.  What  would  the  House  do 
with  those  petitions?  The  recognisances  not  having  been  comjjleted  according  to 
the  ordinary  practice,  they  would  be  discharged.  But  if  in  the  instance  of  Liveqjool 
a  committee  of  the  kind  now  proposed  were  appointed,  did  it  not  follow  that  they 
ought  also  to  appoint  similar  committees  in  all  the  other  cases  in  which  bribery  and 
corruption  were  alleged,  but  which  the  parties  had  failed  to  come  forward  to  prove, 
at  their  own  risk  and  their  own  expense?  He  hoped  that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
House  was  opposed  to  the  proposition;  but  if  it  were  not — if  it  were  determined  to 
adopt  it — he  was  sure  the  noble  lord  would  admit,  that  the  machinery  of  the  new 
plan  should  be  made  complete,  and  that  they  should  understand  the  nature  of  the 
tribunal  which  was  about  to  be  constituted,  the  more  particularly  as  it  was  one  which, 
if  once  established,  was  likely  to  be  called  into  very  frequent  action.  But  let  him 
put  it  to  the  noble  lord,  whether,  in  the  ease  of  a  distant  borough,  a  borough,  for 
instance,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  just,  on  vague  allegations  of  bribery, 
made  by  parties  not  willing  to  put  their  charge  to  the  test,  by  going  before  a  regular 
election  committee,  to  put  the  country  to  the  immense  expense  of  bringing  over 
witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  case  before  a  tribunal  appointed  in  the 
manner  proposed.  He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  member  for  Montgomeryshire  in 
the  view  which  he  had  taken,  and  in  the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed,  of  the  very 
unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  that  that  tribunal  should  be  con- 
stituted. x\cting  under  the  responsibility  of  no  oath,  incapable  of  administering  an 
oath  to  the  witnesses  called  before  it,  and  unassisted  by  the  ingenuity  of  counsel  to 
sift  out  the  truth  from  evidence,  which,  as  was  well  known,  in  all  cases  of  disputed 
elections,  was  strongly  tinged  with  party  feeling — he  could  not,  for  his  own  part, 
conceive  how  the  investigation  of  such  a  tribunal  could  terminate  satisfactorily  or 
advantageously.  Why  the  employment  of  counsel  should  be  refused,  it  was  hard  to 
comprehend;  because,  as  the  noble  lord  must  know,  all  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
was  not  worth  half  so  much — would  not  go  half  so  far — to  extort  the  truth,  as  the 
ingenuity  of  a  lawyer  in  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses.  There  was  another 
y)art  of  the  proposition  which  he  did  not  understand.  They  were  told  that  two 
members  of  the  committee  were  to  be  named  by  the  House,  and  that  the  remainder 
were  to  be  chosen  by  ballot.  What  were  to  be  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  two 
nominees?    'There  could  not  be  two  presidents  of  the  committee.     Were  they  to  act 
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purely  in  the  capacity  of  nominees  of  the  two  parties  ?  That  would  he  re-establishing 
a  system  which  it  was  one  of  the  particular  objects  of  the  Grenviile  act  to  abolish. 
It  was  quite  necessary  that  this  should  be  ex])lained — because,  from  the  passing  of 
the  Grenviile  act  to  the  present  hour,  he  had  never  heard  one  word  uttered  in  favour 
of  the  revival  of  nomination  upon  these  committees.  On  the  contrary,  he  always 
understood  that  the  greatest  benefits  had  resulted  from  the  abolition  of  that  system. 
But,  passing  from  that  point,  he  would  ask  how  the  attendance  of  members  was  to 
be  secured  upon  this  committee,  supposing  it  to  be  appointed?  While  so  many 
regular  election  committees  were  sitting,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  members  upon  a  committee  of  this  liind?  It  was  far  from  being 
impossible  that  the  enquiry  into  the  case  of  Liverpool  might  last  for  three  months — 
in  that  case  how  could  the  attendance  of  members  be  secured?  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  protested  against  the  proposed  mode  of  proceeding.  He  very  much 
doubted,  indeed,  whether  any  thing  of  the  kind  could  be  properly  adopted,  except 
under  the  sanction  of  a  special  act  of  parliament  brought  in  for  that  purpose.  If 
the  House,  however,  was  so  confident  in  itself — if  it  imagined  that  it  could  so  clearly 
foresee  what  the  "end  of  this  beginning"  would  be,  and  was,  therefore,  determined 
to  adopt  the  noble  lord's  suggestion,  it  would  be  vain  to  oppose  it.  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  by  acceding  to  the  proposition,  they  would 
establish  a  dangerous  precedent. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  main  question  agreed  to. 


CHURCH  REFORM  (IRELAND). 
March  14,  1833. 

On  the  question  being  put  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  f<jr  the  second  reading  of 
the  Church  Reform  Bill  (Ireland)  be  now  read, — 

Mr.  Wynn  was  of  opinion  ministers  would  have  acted  more  prudently  had  they 
conformed  to  the  usual  practice  in  cases  of  this  sort,  instead  of  originating  a  new 
precedent  upon  it. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  never  felt  more  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  any  objec- 
tion than  he  did  at  the  present  moment,  of  the  validity  of  the  objection  which  had 
been  taken  by  his  right  hon.  friend;  and,  although  the  expression  might  be  a 
bold  one,  he  felt  certain  that  he  could  convince  the  noble  lord  of  the  actual  necessity, 
conformable  with  the  rules  of  the  House,  of  not  proceeding  without  previously  dis- 
cussing the  clauses  referred  to,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  noble 
lord  had  stated  very  fairly,  that  the  authority  of  his  right  hon.  friend  had  great 
weight,  but  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  accede  to  it;  and  the  two  main  grounds 
upon  which  he  founded  his  objection  were  these — first,  that  it  was  not  a  general 
tax  on  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  that  it  was  a  tax  on  the  clergy,  and  that  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  were  local  rather  than  general. 

Lord  Althorp  had  said,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  monies  derivable  from  this 
bill  would  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Church,  such  as  building,  repairs,  &c. ; 
therefore,  what  he  meant  to  express  was,  that  the  bill  imposed  a  burthen  only  on  a 
certain  class,  and  not  on  all ;  that  its  object  was  specific,  not  general. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  only  stating  the  case  with  greater  limitations  than  the 
noble  lord.  In  the  first  place,  the  noble  lord  stated  that  it  was  a  tax  for  the  Church 
and  not  for  a  general  public  concern ;  and,  second,  that  the  House  might  proceed 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  before  going  into  committee  upon  it,  that  we 
might  refer  the  money  clauses  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  According 
to  the  practice  of  the  House,  the  bill  ought  not  to  proceed  to  a  second  reading 
without  those  clauses  being  submitted  to  the  preliminary  ordeal  of  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  by  whom  they  would  be  affirmed,  modified,  or  rejected.  On 
the  29th  of  March,  1707,  it  was  resolved—"  That  this  House  will  not  proceed  on 
any  petition,  motion,  or  bill,  for  granting  any  money,  or  releasing,  or  com- 
pounding, any  sum  of  money  owing  to  the  Crown,  but  after  examination  by  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  the  same  is  declared  to  be  a  Standing  Order 
of  the  House."     On  the  27th  of  June,  1735,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  establishing 
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a  jiolice  force  in  Westminster,  which  was  found  to  contain  clauses  for  a  stamp 
diitv,  and  other  taxes.  No  motion  having-  been  made  to  submit  it  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  it  was  thought  advisable  the  next  day,  said  Mr.  Ilatsell,  to 
•withdraw  that  bill,  and  to  proceed  in  the  regular  course.  That  was  merely  a  local 
tax,  providing  for  tlie  police  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  because  there  was 
not  a  preliminary  committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  bill  was  withdrawn.  Was 
not  that  a  strong  case?  In  that  instance  it  was  a  local  tax  which  was  proposed 
for  a  local  object :  and  yet  the  neglect  of  the  preliminary  proceeding  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Hatsell  said,  upon  that  principle  the  House  laid  it 
down  for  a  rule  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1G67 — "  That  no  motion  or  proposition 
for  an  aid  or  charge  u])on  the  people  should  be  'presently'  entered  upon  ;  that  by 
this  means  due  and  sutficient  notice  of  the  subject  should  be  given  ;  and  that  the 
members  sliould  not  be  surprised  into  a  vote,  but  might  come  prepared  to  suggest 
every  argument  which  the  importance  of  the  question  may  demand.  And  (con- 
tinued Mr.  Hat.'^ell) — That  such  propositions  shall  receive  their  first  discussion  in 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  (not,  be  it  observed,  after  the  first  and  second  read- 
ing, as  the  noble  lord  proposed),  is  no  less  wise  and  prudent.  There  every  member 
may  speak  as  often  as  he  finds  it  necessary,  and  is  not  confined  in  delivering  his 
opinion  by  those  rules  which  are  to  be  obser»ed  when  speaking  in  the  House,  and 
which,  in  matters  of  account  and  computation,  would  be  extremely  inconvenient, 
and  would  necessarily  deprive  tiie  House  of  much  real  and  useful  information."  He 
could  quote  several  other  cases  where  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  was  re- 
quired, though  the  object  was  a  mere  special  one.  In  1825,  a  case  occurred  on  the 
petition  of  a  Mr.  Campbell,  who  prayed  for  compensation  on  account  of  losses 
sustained  by  riots  at  Glasgow.  This  related  to  an  individual,  and  yet  the  case  was 
re{)ortcd  on  by  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  In  1831,  a  bill  was  brought  in 
by  the  noble  lord  himself  for  regulating  the  game-laws,  and  a  duty  of  £2  was 
im))osed  on  granting  licences.  Was  that  bill  brought  in  with  the  clause  in  it 
jiroposing  a  tax  of  £2  ?  No  ;  the  bill  was  brought  in  with  only  a  reference  to  the 
clauses  which  imposed  the  duties.  There  was  this  note  affixed  to  them,  and  printed 
in  italics — '•'  these  clauses  to  be  introduced  in  the  committee."  These  were  all 
instances  of  local  taxes,  to  be  applied  to  local  objects.  Now,  what  were  the  objects 
of  the  present  bill  ?  One  of  the  objects  was  the  building  of  churches  throughout 
Ireland.  Could  there  be  any  object  more  general  than  the  building  of  churches 
throughout  all  that  part  of  the  empire  ?  He  Avnuld  assert  that  this  tax  had  a  refer- 
ence generally  to  the  people ;  and  if  that  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  he  had  read,  and  which  declared  that  no  tax  should  be  proceeded  in  but 
through  the  intervention  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  were  not  considered 
a  dead  letter,  then  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  raised,  but  that,  before  they  proceeded 
Avith  this  bill,  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  should  come  to  a  resolution  as  to 
the  money  clauses.  He  conceived  that  the  noble  lord  must  see  the  necessity  of 
consenting  to  his  proposition,  and  of  introducing  those  clauses  to  the  House  between 
the  first  and  second  reading  of  the  bill.  There  was,  at  least,  so  much  doubt  on  the 
subject  as  called  for  serious  consideration. 

After  some  discussion.  Lord  Althorp  consented  to  defer  the  Order  of  tlie  Day  for 
the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  until  some  day  next  week,  in  order  that  the  House 
niiffht,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  time  to  consider  the  question  that  liad  been  raised. 

The  ((uestion  was  then  put,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  Monday. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  suggest  to  the  noble  lord  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
at  once  to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  search  into  precedents  upon  this  point, 
and  to  make  a  report  to  the  House,  either  to-morrow  night  or  upon  Monday  next, 
on  the  subject,  in  order  to  direct  the  judgment  of  the  House  with  regard  to  it.  If 
such  a  course  should  not  be  adopted,  the  House  would  come  to  the  decision  of  the 
question  upon  Monday  not  one  whit  better  prepared  than  it  was  at  present. 

The  committee  was  appointed  accordingly,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  read  a 
second  time  on  Monday. 
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SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 
March  25,  1833. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  Order  of  the  Day  was  road  for  tlie  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committeo  of  Supply.  The  noble  lord  then  mo.od  that  the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair. 

Sir  James  Graham  oncliuled  a  very  eloquent  speech  by  r.,oving,  "  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee  that  27,000  men,  including  m  iriiies,  should  be  voted  for 
the  service  of  the  navy  for  the  thirteen  lunar  months  ending  the  31st  March,  1834." 

Mr.  Hume  proposed  as  an  amendment,  That  the  vote  should  be  reduced  by  sub- 
stituting 20,000,  for  27,000,  men. 

la  reply  to  some  observations  by  Sir  Edward  Codrington, — 

Sib  lioBEKT  Peel  observed,  that  if  he  did  not  rise  immediately  upon  the  lion, 
admiral's  sitting  down,  it  was  that  he  felt  justice  requii'ed  that  the  ex[.lanation  rela- 
tive to  a  right  hon.  gentleman  who  was  absent  should  first  be  given,  lie  must  say, 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  the  parliamentary  experience  of  any  man  who  now 
heard  him,  there  had  never  been  a  more  extraordinary  appeal  than  that  wliich  the 
hou.  admiral  had  just  made. — In  1827,  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  fought.  He 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  recalled  to  olfice  in  1828.  A  question  was  then  put  to  hira 
on  the  subject  of  the  battle,  or  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  give 
the  best  answer  he  could  to  it.  In  giving  that  answer,  and  in  making  some  com- 
ment on  the  remarks  on  the  subject  of  that  engagement,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
made  some  statement,  which  had  given  offence  to  the  hon.  admiral.  The  hon. 
admiral  said,  that  he  had  read  that  statement  in  Galignani's  paper,  and  that  that 
statement  did  not  correspond  with  the  fact  [SirEdward  Codrington  said,  that  he  found 
the  same  report  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament'].  Well,  then,  in  the  Mir?-or  of  Par- 
liament.  But  was  he  to  be  made  responsible  for  statements  published  of  him  in 
Galignani's  paper  or  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament — statements  made  four  years 
since,  and  the  subject  of  which  had  of  course  in  that  time  escaped  his  memory? 
He  was  always  willing  enough  to  do  justice  to  any  man  about  whom  he  had  made, 
or  was  reported  to  have  made,  an  erroneous  statement;  but  was  there  any  fair- 
ness in  withholding  from  hira  an  imputation  of  this  sort  at  the  time,  when  if  he 
had  made  it,  he  could  have  best  explained  it,  and  then  calling  on  him  five  years 
afterwards  for  an  explanation,  and  not  even  then  condescending  to  state  what  Galignaui 
had  put  into  his  mouth,  and  what  he  was  expected  to  answer?  Surely  tlie  hon.  aii- 
miral  might  have  had  tiie  courtesy  yesterday  or  this  morning  to  have  given  hira 
notice  of  this  matter — to  have  said,  that  he  was  to  be  accused  of  doing  the  hon.  ad- 
miral wrong.  Had  this  been  done,  he  should  have  done  his  best  to  have  satisfied  the 
hon.  admiral — he  sliould  have  referred  to  particulars  about  the  several  thousand 
slaves,  and  he  should  have  then  been  prepared  to  meet  the  accusation  of  the  hon. 
admiral.  But  now  he  was  totally  unprepared;  the  more  especially,  as  he  had  had  no 
concern  with  the  instructions  which  led  to  that  battle.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  above  all,  because  he  had  no  communication  from  the  hon.  admiral,  he  was  now 
quite  unable  to  give  any  explanation  from  memory  alone. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  he  had  made  communication  about  this  matter  in 
three  official  letters.  He  wrote  to  Lord  Melville,  requesting  him  to  lay  the  letter 
before  the  right  hon.  baronet;  he  did  so  because  that  was  the  more  regidar  and 
business-like  way,  and  he  mentioned  it  afterwards  to  the  right  hon.  baronet's  brother, 
Mr.  William  Peel. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  the  hon.  admiral  ought  to  have  given  him  notice 
that  he  was  to  be  called  on  to-night.  He  had  at  first  intended  to  give  an  answer  to 
this  matter  from  the  Debates  themselves;  he  accordingly  asked  a  friend  to  fetch  him 
not  the  Mirror  of  Parliament.^  for  that  was  not  in  their  library,  but  the  Parliamen- 
tary Debates;  but  the  volume  he  wanted  could  not  be  procured  at  the  moment.  He 
was  now  glad  that  it  could  not,  for  he  did  not  think  that  he  was  called  on,  injustice 
to  himself,  to  give  from  such  materials  alone  an  answer  to  a  matter  thus  unexpectedly 
put  forward.  He  again  protested  against  being  made  responsible  for  what  appeared 
either  in  Galigna?ii's  ii^par  or  the  Mirror  of  Parliament.,  and  repeated,  that  he  ought 
to  have  had  notice  of  this  matter. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  347  to  44;  majority  303. 
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March  26,  1833. 

SiK  Robert  Peel  hoped  that  an  opportunity  might  be  conceded  to  him  of  saying 
a  few  words  to  explain  the  language  respecting  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
affair  at  Navarino,  which  had  been  complained  of  by  the  gallant  admiral  opposite. 
The  House,  lie  took  for  granted,  would  bear  in  mind,  that  for  the  last  three  years 
he  had  been  without  any  notification  from  the  gallant  admiral  that  he  had  any  the 
most  remote  intention  of  bringing  the  subject  nnder  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
It  had  been,  however,  brought  before  the  House;  and -he  felt  it  due,  not  only  to  the 
House,  but  to  the  gallant  admiral  and  to  himself,  to  explain  how  the  matter  really 
stood;  he  likewise  felt  it  was  due  to  all  parties  that  he  should  postpone  making  that 
explanation  until  he  should  have  ha<l  an  opportunity  of  rendering  it  satisfactory  by 
consulting  all  the  means  of  information  within  his  reach.  Had  he  made  any  accusa- 
tion against  the  gallant  admiral  under  the  influence  of  error,  or  if,  in  full  possession 
of  the  facts,  he  had  stated  them  to  the  House  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  or  unfairness 
towards  the  gallant  admiral,  no  lapse  of  time  should  have  prevented  him  from  doing 
tardy  justice  to  a  party  aggrieved;  but  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  should  have 
been  anxious  to  repair  a  wrong,  so  should  he  be  equally  anxious  and  prompt  to 
defend  and  vindicate  his  own  conduct  when  he  felt  it,  as  he  did  feel  it  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  be  unassailable.  The  gallant  admiral  had  told  them,  that  he  purposely 
postponed  giving  his  explanation  on  the  subject  of  Navarino  until  he  should  be 
enabled  to  do  so  in  the  presence  of  a  Reformed  Parliament. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  begged  to  remind  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  he  had 
written  to  Lord  Melville,  the  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  the  moment  he  saw  a 
report  of  the  right  hon.  baronet's  speech,  contradicting  the  right  hon.  baronet's 
statement,  with  the  understanding  that  Lord  Melville  would  communicate  his  con- 
tradiction to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  his  colleague.  He  thought  that  the  most 
delicate  way.  After  that  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  William  Peel.  [Sir 
Robert  Peel :  What  time  was  that  ?]  1  do  not  now  exactly  remember  the  exact 
time.  My  impression  is,  that  it  is  not  three  years  ago ;  but  I  cannot  speak 
positively. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  appealed  to  the  House,  whether  the  impression  conveyed  by  the 
gallant  ofBcer's  statement  last  night  was  not,  that  he  had  communicated  with  Mr. 
William  Peel  on  the  subject  recently.  At  least,  most  certainly,  that  was  his  own 
impression.  ■  Well,  the  gallant  officer  had  at  last  brought  forward  his  charge — 
confident  of  justice  and  redress  from  that  Reformed  Parliament.  He  could  tell  the 
gallant  officer  that  he  did  not  appeal  to  that  Reformed  Parliament  with  more  con- 
fidence than  he  did.  He  had  not  solicited  the  attendance  of  a  single  friend ;  if 
any  of  his  friends  chanced  to  be  present,  it  was  merely  accidental.  He  cared  not  that 
the  tribunal  was  a  Reformed  Parliament,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  addressing  an 
assembly  of  English  gentlemen  who,  as  such,  would  be  incapable  of  permitting 
themselves  to  be  for  a  moment  influenced  by  party  or  political  feelings  in  judging  of 
a  question  of  a  personal  nature.  No  reformer  in  that  House  could  have  a  more 
implicit  reliance  on  its  honour  and  equity.  The  question  then  was,  not  what  might 
have  appeared  in  some  foreign  newspaper,  as  the  report  of  his  sentiments  respecting 
the  gallant  officer's  conduct,  but  whether  he,  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  as  a  minister 
of  the  Crown,  did  make  a  statement  in  his  place  in  parliament  inconsistent  with  fact, 
and  bearing  hardly  upon  the  gallant  officer's  professional  conduct.  This  was  the 
question  between  them,  and  in  discussing  it  he  would  dismiss  all  petty  cavils  respect- 
ing mere  verbal  expressions.  The  statement  alluded  to  by  the  gallant  officer  was 
made  by  him  on  the  3rd  April,  1828,  very  nearly  five  years  ago.  It  was  on  the  face 
of  it  not  very  easy  for  him  to  remember  the  precise  words  uttered  by  him  on  that 
occasion ;  and  he  had  no  other  means  of  refreshing  his  recollection,  except  the  con- 
temporary publications  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament.  He  had  that  morning 
carefully  examined  those  publications — indeed  had  taken  more  pains  to  ascertain 
what  he  was  alleged  to  have  said  than  on  any  other  occasion  within  his  remem- 
brance. Among  the  publications  which  he  had  consulted,  he  had  referred  to  two 
morning  papers  of  character  and  influence,  and  whose  politics  were,  moreover,  uni- 
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formly  opposed  to  his  own — he  meant  The  Times  and  the  Morning  Chronicle.     He 
particularly  referred  to  these  two  journals,  as  well  on  account  of  their  being  opposed 
to  him  in  politics,  as  that  their  reports  could  not  possibly  have  been  revised  or  cor- 
rected by  him.     He  would  refer  also  to  the  report  published  in   Hansard's  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  which  was  essentially  the  same  as  The  Times  report,  and  he  would 
quote  it  the  rather  because,   besides   its  agreement  with  The  Times  and  Morning 
Chronicle  report,  from  having  the  advantage  of  more  time  for  revision  and  collation 
with  other  reports,  it  was  the  received  and  authentic  record  of  the  proceedings  in 
parliament.     Well,  then,  the  question  was,  did   The  Times  and  Morning  Chronicle 
faithfully  report  his  sentiments  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  ?     He  would  not  shelter 
himself  behind  any  verbal  inaccuracies  that  might  be  discovered  in  those  reports,  but 
would  at  once  avow  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  accuracy  and  ability 
with  which  they  must  have  reported  what  fell  from  him.     He  would  abide  by  these 
reports;  they  were  honest  and  able;  he  would  be  responsible  for  every  word  which 
they  represented  him  to  have  spoken.     He  would  vindicate  them  under  any  circum- 
stances and  at  any  place.     The  gallant  officer  had  referred  to  another  publication. 
He  would  not  answer  for  that;  if  it  differed  from  those  reports,  the  accuracy  of  which 
he  admitted,  it  was  incorrect.     The  point  simply  was,  whether  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was 
or  was  not  a  correct  interpreter  of  the  sentiments  of  his  Majesty's  government.     Two 
other  parties  were  more  immediately  concerned,  the  Earl  of  Dudley  and  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson;  from  both  of  whom  he  had  occasionally  differed  in  politics,  but  for  both  of 
whom  he  had  ever  entertained  great  respect,  and  both  were  then  no  more.     The 
noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Palmerston),  who  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  what 
was  passing  at  the  time,  would  be  enabled  to  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  or  to 
the  error  of  his  statements.   At  an  early  period  of  the  session  the  question  was  raised 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  (Sir  J.  Hobhouse),  whether  the  gallant  admiral 
was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  the  battle  fought  by  him  at  Navarino; 
and  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  wa«,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  obliged  to  oppose  the  motion. 
But  he  appealed  to  the  House  whether  he  opposed  it  in  a  temper  that  indicated  any 
indisposition  on  his  part  to  do  justice  to  the  gallant  admiral  ?     He  stated  on  that 
occasion,  "  that  his  Majesty's  government  were  as  willing  as  those  who  might  be 
inclined  to  support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  to  do  justice  to  the  gallantry 
of  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  late  affair;  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  without  a  hope, 
that  the  hon.  mover,  instead  of  pressing  the  question  to  a  division,  would  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and  take  that  course  which  would, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  feelings  of  the 
gallant  officer,  most  agreeable  to  the  consistency  of  parliament,  and,  as  he  believed, 
to  the  wishes  of  the  country  at  large."     He  placed  his  oppositfbn  to  the  motion  on 
such  grounds,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster,  declared 
that  he  felt  no  difficulty  in  withdrawing  it;  and  he  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  his 
political  opponents,  in  the  perfect  confidence  that  it  would  confirm  his  statement, 
that,  in  opposing  the  motion,  he  manifested  no  temper,  nor  tone,  which  could  war- 
rant the  belief  that  he  was  actuated  by  any  hostile  or  illiberal  feeling  towards  the 
gallant  admiral.     But  on  the  3rd  of  April,   1828,  a  question  was  put  to  him  by  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  his  answer  to  which  was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  observa- 
tions which  the  gallant  admiral  last  night  applied  to  him.  About  that  time  a  report, 
which  created  a  great  feeling  of  indignation,  reached  this  country,  that  the  wreck 
of  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  had  arrived  at  Alexandria,  having  on  board  a  consider- 
able number  of  Greek  slaves,  who  were  taken  to  the  markets  of  the  place  and  sold. 
He  did  not  know  the  exact  period  when  the  rumour  reached  this  country,  but  the 
first  question  relating  to  the  affair  was  asked  on  the  24th  of  March,  and  that  question 
was  repeated  by  his  gallant  friend  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1828. 
On  referring  to  the  report  of  what  took  place  on  that  occasion  (and  he  again  declared 
that  for  that  report  he  was  in  no  way  responsible,  it  having  been  made  without 
reference  to  him,  though  he  felt  himself  bound,  in  justice  to  his  own  character,  and 
to  those  now  no  more,  to  abide  by  its  substance),  he  found  that  the  answer  given  by 
him  to  the  question  of  his  gallant  friend  was  as  follows: — "Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said, 
he  had  already  stated,  that  in  1825,  and  consequently  long  before  the  protocol  was 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  long  before  the  treaty  of 
the  6th  of  July,  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  received  indistinct  intelligence,  that  the 
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commander  of  the  Egyptian  forces  intended  to  take  away  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Moreii  to  serve  in  I'^gypt;  and  before  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  was  entered  into, 
a  distinct  and  formal  intimation  was  given  to  Ibrahim  Pacha  that  his  Majesty  would 
never  agree  to  such  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war,  or  allow  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Morea  to  be  converted  into  slaves  by  force."  This  must  be  a  most  correct  report, 
because  it  was  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  facts  of  the  case;  and  considering 
ail  tlie  circumstances  under  which  the  debates  in  that  House  were  reportid,  he  was 
bound  injustice  to  bear  testimony  to  the  general  fairness  and  impartiality  of  those 
wiiuse  business  it  was  to  report  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  he  could  not 
avoid  expressing  his  astonishment  that  it  was  possible  to  make  a  report  so  correct 
in  substance  as  the  one  he  had  just  read.  In  consequence  of  the  intimation  that 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Morea  was  to  be  transported  to  Egypt,  orders  were 
sent  out  from  this  country,  in  consequence  of  which,  an  officer,  who  was  an  honour 
to  his  profession,  and  whose  loss  his  country,  as  well  as  his  immediate  connexions, 
must  deeply  deplore — he  meant  Captain  Sir  Frederick  Spencer — was  despatched  to 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  with  instructions  to  notify  to  him,  that  if  he  intended  to  carry  on 
the  war  on  such  principles,  England  would  interfere  with  a  naval  force  to  prevent 
acts  so  inconsistent  with  the  usages  of  nations,  and  with  common  humanity.  He 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  then  went  on  to  state — "  that  instructions  had  been  given  to  the 
IBritish  admiral  before  the  battle  took  place,  and  these  instructions  were  conse- 
quently still  in  force,  by  which  the  British  fleet  was  directed  to  prevent  any  move- 
ment whatever  of  the  Egyptian  force;  with  this  exception  only,  that  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  remove  the  Egyptian  army  from  the  Morea,  every  facility  should  be 
afforded  for  the  execution  of  such  an  attempt;  but  it  was  perfectly  understood  that 
the  Egyptian  forces  only  were  to  be  removed,  and  that  any  attempt  at  removing  any 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  jMorea  was  to  be  resisted."  Now,  let  the  House 
remark  the  proof  he  could  give  of  the  extraordinary  correctness  of  this  report,  lie 
had  referred  to  the  instructions  given  by  Lord  Dudley,  on  the  15lh  of  October, 
1827,  before  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  in  office,  and  as  the  battle  of  Navarino  took  place 
on  October  20th,  the  instructions  must  have  been  drawn  up  six  weeks  before  the  news 
of  the  battle  reached  this  country.  They  ran  thus  : — "  The  commander  of  the  British 
fleet  will  concert  with  the  commanders  of  the  Allied  Powers  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  preventing  any  movements  by  sea  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  or  Egyptian  forces." 
By  the  same  oi>portunity,  pursuant  to  the  protocol  of  the  15th  of  October,  1827, 
under  which  tliese  instructions  were  also  sent  out,  this  instruction  was  sent  to  the 
commanders  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Three  Powers  in  the  Mediterranean: — 

The  admiral,  to  whom  the  task  of  watching  the  port  of  Navarino  shall  be  allotted, 
by  mutual  agreement* betwixt  himself  and  his  colleagues,  should  be  instructed  to  hold 
out,  in  concert,  with  him,  every  inducement  with  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  to  his  son, 
to  withdraw  the  Egyptian  ships  and  land  forces  altogether  from  Greece,  and  to  assure 
them  that  every  facility  and  protection  will  be  given  for  their  safe  return  to  Alexan- 
dria; but  he  is,  on  no  account,  to  enter  into  any  stipulation  for  allowing  the  ships 
to  return  to  Alexandria  without  the  troops. 

Secret  instruction.     Annexed  0.  to  the  protocol  15th  October. 

It  is  thought  expedient,  nolonly  that  the  regular  commerce  of  neutrals;  that  is,  such 
as  is  not  carried  on  in  order  to  aid  the  belligerents,  should  proceed  uninterrupted, 
but  that  interruption  should  be  confined  to  neutrals  sailing  under  the  convoy  of 
Turkish  ships  of  war. 

Such  were  the  instructions  given  by  Lord  Dudley,  at  least  a  month  before  the 
account  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  reached  this  country.  Now,  was  not  the  report  of 
his  speech,  as  far  as  he  had  read  it,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  facts  which  occurred 
and  the  instructions  which  were  actually  given?  lie  had  gone  on  in  his  speech  to 
say:  "  On  the  28th  of  December,  a  fleet,  consisting  of  forty-five  sail,  arrived  at 
Alexandria.  This  fleet  was  the  remnant  of  that  which  had  been  engaged  in  the 
action  at  Navarino.  These  vessels  had  on  board  the  disabled  seamen  and  soldiers, 
and  also  some  women  and  children,  but  what  the  number  of  them  was  he  could  not 
tell."  The  gallant  admiral  stated  last  night  that  he  (Sir  R..  Peel)  had  given  coun- 
tenance to  the  charge  brought  against  the  vigilance  of  the  British  fleet,  by  declaring 
that  1G,000  or  18,000  slaves  had  been  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  Morea.  Now, 
Uow  stood  the  facts  1     Sir  Robert  Wilson  said,  "  that  official  advice  had  been  received 
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— that  he  bad  heard  even  7,000  persons — but  certainly  several  thousand  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  had  been  forcibly  taken  froiu  the  iMorea,  put  on  board 
the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  landed  at  Alexandria,  where  they  had  been  publicly  sold  as 
slaves."  If  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  been  actuated  by  any  hostile  spirit  towards  the 
gallant  admiral,  he  certainly  should  not  have  been  anxious  to  diminish  the  number 
of  the  slaves  who  were  stated  to  have  been  tlms  carried  away.  But  what  were  his 
observations  on  this  point?  He  was  reported  to  liave  said :  "  the  number  of  the  per- 
sons taken  away  he  could  not  tell,  but  that  he  had  seen  an  account,  which  rested  on 
tolerable  authority,  and  that  account  stated  that  the  number  did  not  exceed  600." 
The  fact  was,  that  the  accounts  of  the  number  of  the  Greeks  carried  away  by  the 
Turco- Egyptian  fleet  varied  from  5,000  to  600;  but  he,  so  far  from  wishing  to 
countenance  any  exaggerations,  mentioned  the  very  lowest  account  which  he  had 
heard.  Did  the  gallant  admiral  remember  the  interview  he  had  with  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt:  on  August  6tb,  1828,  and  the  report  which  he  made  in  consequence  of  that 
interview?  [Sir  Edward  Codrington:  Very  well.]  He  had  brought  with  him  the 
memorandum  of  that  conference,  and  would  read  it  to  the  House.     It  ran  thus — 

"Memorandum  of  a  Conference  held  at  Alexandria,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1828,  between  Sir  Edward  Codrington  and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

"  The  admiral  said,  that  the  only  circumstance  that  might  remove  any  objections 
on  the  part  of  his  government,  would  be  an  engagement  by  his  Highness  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  towards  obtaining  the  liberty  of  as  many  Greek  slaves  as  possible 
— that  his  Highness  was  aware  how  loud  the  cry  had  been  both  in  England  and 
France  on  this  subject,  and  more  particularly  by  the  deportation  which  took  place 
subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Navarino. 

"  His  highness  stated  positively  that  not  one  slave  had  been  made  subsequent  to 
that  battle — that  1,900  Greeks  were  brought  over;  1,200  Candiotes — greatest  part 
wives  of  officers  and  soldiers. 

"The  admiral  observed,  that  the  not  having  prevented  the  return  of  those  shijis 
containing  slaves,  was  a  great  cause  of  complaint  against  him,  so  that  he  must  do 
every  thing  which  he  could  to  procure  their  release." 

Surely  the  gallant  admiral  would,  after  that,  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  that  he 
countenanced  the  impression  that  thousands  of  slaves  Avere  received  at  Alexandria. 
He  had  read  nearly  the  whole  of  his  speech  as  it  was  found  in  Hansard,  except  the 
concluding  paragraph,  which  was  this: — "The  subject  was  one  to  wliich  ministers 
had  given  their  best  attention.  Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  in 
this  country,  instructions  liad  been  sent;  out  to  the  British  admiral,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  he  had  very  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  enter  into  full  explanations  with- 
out any  prejudice  to  the  public  service."  That  was  the  whole  of  the  speech  which 
he  delivered  on  the  occasion  he  had  alluded  to,  and  he  defied  any  person  to  discover 
in  it  any  thing  indicating  an  illiberal  spirit  towards  the  gallant  admiral.  The  gal- 
lant officer  said,  that  despatches  v>-ere  not  sent  to  him  immediately  after  the  arrival 
in  this  country  of  the  reports  of  !";e  transportation  of  the  Greek  population  to  Egypt. 
["  Hear,"  from  Sir  Edsvard  Codrington.]  But  of  what  importance  was  it  whether 
they  were  sent  immediately  or  not?  He  had  then  stated  in  his  place  that  he  was 
not  able  to  give  specific  information;  but  admitting  that  he  did  use  the  word  "im- 
mediately," let  the  House  see  what  period  of  time  elapsed  before  instructions  on  this 
point  were  conveyed  to  the  gallant  admiral.  It  must  be  recollected  by  the  House 
that  no  instructions  could  be  sent  to  the  gallant  admiral  which  were  not  addressed 
to  the  three  commanders  of  the  combined  fleet;  and  before  that  could  be  done,  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  a  conference  and  prepare  a  protocol.  Not  having  the  doeu- 
ments  at  present  in  his  posses-ion,  he  did  not  know  whether  the  Egyptian  fleet  sailed 
from  Navarino  on  the  27th  December,  or  whether  that  was  the  day  on  which  it 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  but  he  found  that  a  conference  was  held  on  the  12th  of  March, 
doubtless  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  intimation  of  the  landing  of  a  portion 
of  the  Greek  population  at  Alexandria.  At  that  conference  instructions  were  sent 
to  the  admirals  commanding  the  combined  squadron  in  the  Levant,  expressly  refer- 
ring to  the  accounts  received  from  Alexandria,  in  these  words: — "  In  consequence  of 
iGformation  received  from  Alexandria,  that  a  great  number  of  Greek  captives,  among 
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whom  are  many  women  and  children,  have  been  lately  sent  from  the  Morea  to  be 
sold  as  slaves  in  the  market  of  Alexandria,  you  will  hasten  to  announce  to  Ibraham 
Pacha,  that  you  have  positive  orders  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  such  outrages;  and 
in  case  you  should  find  any  of  their  captives  on  board  the  vessels  that  you  shall  have 
occasion  to  visit,  you  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  restore  them  to  liberty,  and  to 
send  them  with  safety  to  some  point  of  Greece  not  occupied  by  their  enemies."     Those 
instructions  were  agreed  to  at  a  conference  held  March  12th.     Knowing  the  nature 
of  these  instructions,  was  he  not  warranted  in  saying,  on  the  question  being  asked 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  that  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  that  the 
Greek  population  was  being  carried  away  to  Egypt,  instructions  were  sent  out  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  act?     He  had  quoted  the  whole  of  the  .speech  made  by 
liini  on  the  3rd  of  April;  but  in  answer  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  wtio   "expressed  a 
wish  that  proper  steps  would  be  taken  to  restore  those  unhappy  people  who  had  been 
carried  away  into  slavery  to  the  home  from  which  they  had  been  so  atrociously 
removed;"  and  to  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  who  said   "that  he  could  not  doubt  that  the 
enquiry  in  which  the  government  was  engaged  referred   to  the  most  convenient 
measures  for  restoring  the  unhappy  victims  to  their  country;"  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
stated,  "  that  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  possible  entirely  to  go  that  length.     Un- 
doubtedly, if  the  instructions  of  government  had  been  strictly  complied  with,   the 
transportation  of  those  persons  would  have  been  prevented."     In  that  observation  he 
all'ided  to  the  orders  issued  before  the  battle  of  Navarino,  i-equiring  the  Greek  ports 
to  be  blockaded,  and  that  the  Egyptian  ships  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  ports 
of  the  Morea  imless  they  carried  with  them  the  Egyptian  army.    He  appealed  to  the 
noble  lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  whether  the  construction  which  he  put  on  these  orders 
was  not  the  same  as  had  been  put  on  them  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  other  members  of 
the  government?     If  those  orders  had  been  complied  with,  no  Greek  captives  could 
have  been  carried  away;  but  did  he  go  out  of  his  way  to  impute  blame  to  the  gallant 
ad  miral  ?  No  man  could  read  the  report  of  his  speech  without  acknowledging  that,  whilst 
he  was  desirous  of  vindicating  the  conduct  of  government,  he  was  also  anxious  to  do  the 
gallant  admiral  strict  justice.  He  went  on  to  state,  that  "no  blame  was  to  be  attached 
to  the  conduct  of  our  fleet,  the  physical  powers  and  means  of  which  had  been  cramped 
by  the  battle  of  Navarino;  but  the  orders,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  execute  them  fully, 
were  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the  hostile  fleet,  unless  one  which  should  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  English  admiral,  and  of  which  the  object  should  be  to  transport  the  Egyp- 
tian forces  employed  in  the  Morea  back  to  their  own  country."     That  was  the  whole 
of  the  statement  which  he  had  made,  and  thus,  while  vindicating  the  government 
from  blame,  he  also  said,  that  he  cast  no  censure  on  the  gallant  admiral  for  not  car- 
rying into  eff'ect  his  instruction,  because  he  knew  the  physical  powers  of  the  fleet  were 
cramped  by  the  battle  of  Navarino.     The  gallant  admiral  last  night  complained  that 
he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  stated  that  despatches  were  sent  out  to  him  immediately 
or  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  of  the  transportation 
of  the  Greek  population  to  Egypt.     In  none  of  the  reports  to  which  he  had  alluded 
did  he  find  any  mention  of  that  circumstance.    In  Hansard's  Debates  he  was  reputed 
to  have  said,  "  As  the  intelligence  at  present  stood,  the  extent  of  the  spoliation  that 
had  been  committed  was  uncertain.     Unfortunately,  those  slaves  had  been  landed  in 
Egypt,  and  sold  in  the  public  market.     If  the  ships  which  contained  them  had  been 
taken  at  sea,  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  about  their  disposal,  but  now  they 
were  probably  divided,  and  the  property  of  pi'ivate  individuals.  At  present  he  would 
go  no  further  than  to  repeat,  that  within  fortj'-eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the 
news,  the  most  active  enquiry  had  been  entered  upon  by  government  as  to  all  the 
facts  connected  with  the  case.     Sufficient  information  had  not  yet  been  received, 
but  the  investigation  was  going  on."     The  gallant  admiral  had  stated  that  he  read 
in  Galifrnams  paper,  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  stated  that  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  a  despatch  was  sent  out  to  him. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  observed  that  he  saw  the  statement  in  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Certainly  wherever  the  gallant  admiral  saw  the  statement,  it 
was  not  in  any  of  the  reports  to  which  he  had  referred,  and  by  which,  as  they  were 
in  exact  conformity  with  what  he  had  said,  he  was  ready  to  abide.  Of  this  he  was 
certain,  that  within  three  days  at  most  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  in  England,  a 
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despatch  on  the  subject  was  sent,  not  to  the  gallant  admiral  opposite,  but  to  Mr. 
Barker,  the  British  resident  at  Constantinople.  That  despatch  required  immediate 
enquiry  into  all  the  facts,  and  the  utmost  efforts  to  procure  the  release  and  restora- 
tion of  the  captives.  These  things  he  knew  to  be  facts,  and  he  could  not  doubt  them. 
When  he  was  asked  what  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  redemption  of  the  Greek  cap- 
tives, of  course  he  replied  by  referring  to  the  communications  made  to  Mr.  Barker, 
by  whom  the  steps  were  to  be  taken.  What  was  the  impression  made  upon  the 
House  by  his  statement?  Uid  the  House  think  that  he  had  not  acted  fairly  towards 
the  gallant  admiral?  He  found  in  the  Chronicle  report  that  the  debate  concluded 
■with  the  following  observation  of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke: — "  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  bore 
testimony  to  the  disabled  state  of  our  vessels  after  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  was 
happy  to  hear  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  causes  which  led  to  the  removal 
of  the  Greek  captives  from  the  Morea,  no  blame  or  negligence  whatever  was  imput- 
able to  our  officers  engaged  in  the  gallant  action  of  Navarino."  That  was  said 
by  a  man  who  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  professional  fame  of  every  officer  in  the 
navy;  and  if  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  done  injustice  to  any  officer  employed  in  that  expe- 
dition, Sir  Joseph  Yorke  would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn  him  for  doing  so. 
He  might  make  other  observations  on  this  subject,  but  he  had  mentioned  all  that 
was  material.  The  reports  which  he  had  quoted  were  those  of  The  Times,  the 
Chronicle,  and  Hansard's  Debates  \  all  of  which  were  most  correct  in  substance,  and 
in  none  of  which  did  the  expressions  attributed  to  him  by  the  gallant  admiral  appear. 
He  had  stated  the  authority  upon  which  he  had  made  those  statements,  and  the 
nature  of  the  construction  put  upon  the  instructions  by  one  member  of  that  govern- 
ment which  sent  them  out;  he  had  appealed  to  the  recollection  of  those  present  as  to 
the  tone  and  temper  in  which  those  statements  were  made,  and  he  now  aske  1  that 
House,  whether  the  cha^-ge  brought  against  him  by  the  gallant  admiral  was  founded 
in  fact,  or  had  been  made  in  a  manner  consistent  with  courtesy?  He  was  sure  the 
gallant  admiral  would,  upon  consideration,  confess  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  shown 
every  disposition  to  do  him  justice.  The  question  was  whether  he  had  put  a  correct 
construction  on  the  instructions  of  government?  If  any  motion  were  made  for  the 
production  of  the  official  documents  he  would  be  most  ready  to  second  it;  and  he 
asserted,  that  the  letters  written  by  the  admiralty,  by  Lord  Dudley,  and  by  Mr. 
Huskisson,  would  be  found  in  precise  conformity  with  his  present  statements.  He 
was  grateful  to  the  House  for  the  attention  with  which  they  had  listened  to  him.  If 
he  had  been  conscious  that  he  had  ever  made  any  observations  which  were  unfair  to 
the  gallant  admiral,  the  lapse  of  time  should  not  have  prevented  him  from  doing  the 
gallant  admiral  justice  now.  For  the  speeches  which  might  have  been  attributed  to 
him  in  foreign  newspapers  he  was  not  responsible,  but  he  was  quite  prepared  to  stand 
by  the  reports  to  which  he  had  already  alluded.  There  might  be  slight  variations  in 
those  reports,  but  that  did  not  impeach  their  general  accuracy.  An  expression  might 
not  be  heard,  or  might  be  misconstrued,  and  yet  the  general  bearing  of  the  report 
might  be  substantially  accurate  and  correct.  For  instance  he  had  seen  it  stated  in 
the  papers  of  this  morning,  that  the  gallant  admiral  had  said,  that  he  had  made  a 
communication  on  this  subject  to  Lord  Melbourne.  Now,  the  gallant  admiral  had 
done  no  such  thing,  nor  did  he  state  that  he  had.  He  said,  that  he  had  made 
a  communication  to  Lord  Melville.  He  again  repeated,  that  the  reports  of  the 
words  attributed  to  him  in  1828,  in  the  papers  to  which  he  had  before  referred, 
were  correct;  and  they  proved  that  he  had  made  no  statement  that  was  inconsistent 
with  facts,  that  was  inconsistent  with  impartiality,  or  with  justice  to  the  gallant 
admiral. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  statement  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  If  the  right  hon.  baronet  had,  at  any  former  time,  been  kind  enough  to  say 
as  much  in  answer  to  his  application  for  redress,  as  he  had  said  that  evening,  the 
House  would  never  have  heard  any  complaint  from  him.  If  he  had  been  wanting  in 
courtesy  to  the  right  hon.  baronet  yesterday,  in  bringing  this  question  so  unexpect- 
edly forward,  he  was  unintentionally  so,  and  tendered  his  apology  for  it  to  the  House. 
He  would  fearlessly  assert,  that  neither  in  spirit  nor  in  letter  had  he  ever  disobeyed 
any  orders  which  he  had  received  as  an  officer.  So  far  was  he  from  bearing  any  ill- 
will  to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  he  would  conclude  as  he  began,  by  declaring,  that  if 
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the  right  hon.  baronet  had  at  any  previous  time  said  what  he  had  that  night  said,  he 
shouM  have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 

Sir  iloberc  Peel  said,  that  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  admiral  had  now  stated  he  had 
not  had  any  intention  of  making  any  personal  remarks  ujjon  him,  he  was  bound  to 
say,  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  intention  than  to  have  said  any  thing  that 
was  painful  to  tlie  feelings  of  the  hon.  admiral.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  observe 
in  his  own  justification,  that  the  hon.  admiral  had  made  use  of  very  strong  expres- 
sions, which,  together  with  the  unexpected  call  made  on  him  last  night  for  an 
explanation,  had  made  him  reply,  perhaps,  rather  warmly.  It  appeared  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  them  as  to  the  instructions  that  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
hon.  admiral,  which  was  the  only  point  at  issue.  He  should  now  only  add,  that  if, 
two  days  ago,  the  hon.  admiral  had  placed  in  his  hands  the  book  now  referred  to, 
and  had  asked  him  whether  he  had  made  a  statement  with  any  intention  of  casting 
blame  upon  him,  the  gallant  admiral  surely  could  not  doubt  that  he  should  have  at 
once  denied  any  intention  of  giving  i)ain  to  the  hon.  admiral.  Whatever  he  had 
said  was  the  result  of  the  hasty  attack  that  had  been  made  upon  him.  The  hon. 
admiral  had  asked  him  to  read  a  certain  pamphlet;  in  return,  he  wished  to  be 
allowed  to  entreat  the  hon.  admiral  to  read  that  which,  as  far  as  it  could  be  so,  was 
an  authentic  account  of  what  he  had  stated  on  the  occasion  in  question.  He 
should  only  add  now,  that  he  had  not  any  recollection  whatever  of  Lord  Melville 
having  made  any  communication  to  him  on  this  subject. 

Viscount  Palmerston  was  ready  to  confirm  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
that,  in  whatever  was  then  said,  no  blame  was  meant  to  be  cast  upon  the  hon.  aiid 
gallant  admiral,  though  the  impression  of  the  government  certainly  was,  that  if  h's 
fleet  was  in  a  state  to  keep  the  sea,  he  was  authorized  to  intercept  the  transportation 
of  these  slaves.  The  enquiry  was  only  instituted  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  real 
facts  of  the  case. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  that  if  M'hat  had  been  attributed  to  the  right  l.on. 
baronet,  or  what  he  had  said  were  ten  times  as  strong,  the  moment  he  heard  hiui 
deny  that  he  had  any  intention  to  cast  any  blame  on  him  he  was  perfectly  salis'ied. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  would  abide  by  the  reports  to  which  he  had  referred. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  officer  had  not  pointed  out  to  him  the  observations  of  which  he 
complained  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said  he  would  hand  the  report  to  him. 

The  conversation  then  dropped. 


SIR  JOHN  SOANE'S  MUSEUM. 
April  1,  1833. 

Mr.  Cobbett  presented  a  petition  against  this  bill.  The  petitioner,  Mr.  George 
Soane,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Sir  John  Soane,  "  prayed  to  be  heard  in  person,  or 
by  counsel,  at  the  bar  of  that  House  against  the  passing  of  the  bill,  or  that  the 
I-Iouse  would  take  such  other  steps  as  it  might  deem  meet  to  prevent  the  object  of 
the  bill."  The  hon.  gentleman  was  of  opinion  that  the  House  could  not  justly 
sanction  an  appropriation  of  property  by  which  the  grandchildren  of  Sir  John  Soane 
must  suffer,  and  which  would  be  the  case  if  tlie  present  bill  passed  into  a  law. 

Mr.  Briscoe  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  objects  of  art  left  by  Sir  J.  Soane  were  sent 
to  the  British  Museum,  it  would  be  of  more  use  to  the  public,  and  a  large  sum 
would  be  thus  saved  for  the  grandchildren.  He  suggested  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  delay  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  until  hon.  gentlemen  should  have  made  them- 
selves more  fully  acquainted  with  its  object. 

Sir  Robert  Pekl  said,  in  the  present  instance  a  gentleman  of  great  eminence  in 
art  had  devoted  his  own  money  to  the  accumulation  of  most  valuable  relics.  He  had 
done  so  by  denying  himself  indulgence  which  other  persons  in  an  equal  station  of 
life  generally  enjoyed  \  and  he  proposed  to  present  that  valuable  collection— a  most 
liberal  act,  indeed,  on  his  part— to  the  public ;  and  all  that  he  now  asked  for  was  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  put  an  end  to  all  questions  as  to  the  validity  of  that  gift.  As 
to  the  gift  itself,  he  thought  that  the  House  and  the  country  ought  to  receive  it  with 
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the  greatest  thankfuLies?,  and  in  the  most  gracio\is  manner.  With  respect  to  the 
suggestion  which  hal  been  thrown  out  by  tlie  hon.  member  for  Surrey,  as  to  the 
property  being  place  i  in  the  British  Museum,  he  meant  to  propose  a  clause  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  place  the  property  in  the 
British  Museum,  thereby  saving  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money  upon  a 
separate  establishment. 

Mr.  Hume  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Cobbett  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  Soane's  Museum  Act  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  bill  read  a  third  time. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  a  clause  to  propose,  which  might,  perhaps,  answer 
the  objections  of  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham.  The  effect  of  the  clause  would  be 
to  enable  Sir  John  Soaiie,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  bequeath  all 
his  valuable  relics  to  the  British  Museum,  instead  of  placing  them  in  two  houses, 
the  property  of  Sir  John  Soane,  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields.  Those  two  houses,  by  the 
clause,  would  thereby  be  placed  again  in  his  absolute  power  and  control,  and  also  so 
much  of  the  bill  as  related  to  the  money;  he  would  have  the  whole  control  of 
disposing  of  the  £30,000  and  the  two  houses  as  he  pleased.  The  expense  of  keeping 
up  two  establishments  was  unnecessary,  and  by  the  proposed  clause,  the  expense  of 
a  separate  establishment  would  be  saved.  There  were  abundant  reasons  why  the 
public  should  not  derive  any  benefit  from  the  large  sum  of  money  which  Sir  John 
Soane  had  pi'oposed  to  place  at  its  disposal.  Let  the  public  restore  to  Sir  John  Soane 
the  whole  power  over  that  money.  So  far  from  discouraging  such  splendid  gifts  he 
was  for  receiving  them,  and  acknowledging  them  in  the  fullest  and  most  handsome 
manner,  and  he  hoped  that  Sir  John  Soane  would  consider  whether  he  would  not 
better  promote  the  object  he  had  in  view  by  placing  the  relics  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  having  the  collection  called  by  his  own  name,  than  by  placing  them  in  a  separate 
establishment. 

The  clause  was  read  a  first  time. 

On  the  motion  that  it  be  read  a  second  time, — 

Sir  Samuel  Whalley  thought  a  great  facility  would  be  aflPorded  for  inspecting  the 
collection  if  it  were  removed  to  the  British  Museum ;  he  must,  however,  complain 
that  it  was  not  continually  open. 

Several  other  hen.  members  suggested  the  propriety  of  keeping  the  Museum  open 
to  a  later  hour,  and,  if  possible,  during  the  holidays. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  of  opinion  that  immense  advantage  would  accrue  if  the  most 
public  notice  possible  was  given  of  the  hours  and  days  on  which  the  Museum  was 
open.  He  knew  that  many  persons  coming  from  the  country,  who  were  extremely 
desirous  of  seeing  the  British  Museum,  were  disappointed  because  they  happened  to 
go  there  on  a  day  on  which  it  was  not  open. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed. 


CHURCH  REFORM  (IRELAND). 

April  1,  1833. 

The  House  having  gone  into  committee  on  the  plan  for  regulating  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  Church  of  Ireland, — 

Lord  Althorp,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  proposed  the-  following  re- 
solutions : — 

1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  should  be  authorized  to  appoint  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  any  Act  that  may  be  passed  in  the  present 
session  of  parliam^ent  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  temporalities  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland ;  and  that  the  said  Lord-lieutenant  be  empowered  to  order 
and  appoint  such  salary  or  other  emoluments  as  he  shall  deem  fit  to  be  paid  to  such 
Commissioners,  not  being  bishops. 

2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision 
for  the  abolition  of  the  first-fruits  in  Ireland,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  to  levy  an  annual 
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assessment  upon  all  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  and  upon  all  benefices,  dignitaries, 
and  other  spiritual  promotions  above  the  yearly  value  of  £200,  to  be  applied  to  the 
building,  re-building,  and  repairing  of  churches,  and  other  such  like  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as 
may  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  the  efficiency,  permanency,  and 
stability  of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

3.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  vestry  assessments  for  any  of  the 
purposes  to  defray  which  the  annual  assessment  mentioned  in  the  preceding  resolu- 
tion may  be  applicable  should  be  abolished  ;  and  that  any  law,  statute,  or  usage, 
authorizing  such  assessment,  should  be  repealed. 

On  the  question  being  put  on  the  first  resolution, — 

Mr.  Lefro}'  said,  that  the  order  in  which  the  resolutions  were  brought  forward 
was  calculated  to  create  some  embarrassment.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  resolutions ;  and  concluded  by  saying  he  should  not  move  his  amend- 
ment upon  the  first  resolution,  but  should  reserve  it  for  the  second,  which  involved 
the  principle  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Sheil,  I\Ir.  Llacaulay,  Lord  Althorp,  and  several  other  members,  having  ad- 
dressed the  House, — 

Sir  Robert  Pekl  said,  that  if  every  member  who  had  spoken  had  adhered  to  the 
rule  adopted  by  the  noble  lord,  and  had  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  resolution 
before  the  committee,  he  should  have  been  glad  to  follow  such  an  excellent  example. 
As  the  first  resolution  was  a  mere  resolution  of  form,  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
certain  commissioners  should  be  appointed,  and  as  the  assenting  to  it  would  not 
deprive  him  of  objecting  to  the  appointment  of  such  commissioners  hereafter,  he 
should  have  made  a  shorter  speech  even  than  that  of  the  noble  lord,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  whole  debate  of  the  night  had  turned  upon  the  main  object  of  the  intended 
measure,  contained  in  the  resolutions  which  were  to  follow;  and  as  it  appeared  to 
him  more  convenient  that  they  should  now  discuss  the  main  question,  instead  of 
resuming  the  discussion  upon  it,  with  five  hours  and  a  half  of  the  debate  lost,  he 
would  then  enter  into  that  discussion.  He  begged,  before  doing  so,  to  observe, 
with  regard  to  the  present  resolution,  that  he  doubted  much  whether  they  ought 
to  establish  the'distinction  of  salaried  and  unsalaried  commissioners.  It  was  plain 
that  the  ecclesiastical  unsalaried  commissioners  would  be  frequently  called  away  to 
the  performance  of  other  duties  ;  that  some  of  them  would  be  summoned  annually 
to  London  to  attend  their  parliamentary  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that 
therefore  the  whole  practical  work  of  the  commission  would  devolve  upon  those 
salaried  commissioners  who  held  their  situations  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  He 
should  therefore  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  objecting  hereafter  to  granting 
salaries  to  those  commissioners.  He  should  now  proceed  to  the  main  subject  of  the 
debate  which  had  been  raised  by  the  second  and  third  resolutions.  The  second 
resolution  regarded  the  abolition  of  first-fruits,  and  the  provision  of  a  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof;  and  the  third  resolution  proposed  the  complete  abolition  of  vestry-cess. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  have  been  a  wiser  and  a  better  course  of  pro- 
ceeding that  the  abolition  should  not  take  place  until  the  substitute  had  been 
provided.  In  the  way  they  were  proceeding  at  present  they  were  only  reacting  the 
part  which  they  had  acted  last  session,  when  they  decided  on  the  "extinction  of 
tithes,"  without  providing  a  substitute ;  and  let  the  House  mark  what  had  been  the 
result.  Warned  by  that  example,  ought  they  not  to  take  care  that  they  did  not 
practically  put  an  end  to  vestry-cess,  from  the  moment  they  declared  that  it  ought 
to  be  abolished.  The  second  resolution  provided  that  any  loss  which  the  abolition 
of  the  church-cess  might  occasion  should  be  provided  for  by  a  tax  to  be  levied 
separately  upon  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  The  noble  lord,  in  his  first  speech,  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill,  calculated  the  vestry-cess,  the  abolition  of  which  was  contemplated, 
at  ,£60,000  or  £70,000  a  year,  and  he  said  then  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
provide  a  substitute  to  a  greater  amount.  Surely,  the  noble  lord  should  recollect 
that  there  were  two  species  of  vestry-cess— one,  from  the  levying  of  which  in  vestry, 
Roman  Catholics  were  excluded,  and  which  was  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
fabric  of  the  church,  and  other  strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes.  [Here  the  right 
hon.  baronet  was  interrupted  by  a  stranger,  who  had  occupied  a  seat  under  the 
gallery,  and  who,  rushing  forward  up  to  the  floor  of  the  table  where  the  mace  lay, 
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exclaimed,  "  Stop,  Sir  Robert  Peel.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  declare  (here  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  gallery)  that  I  am  a  poisoned  man.  I  am  poisoned  by  Earl  Grey. 
I  am  a  poor  unfortunate  Irishman,  and  my  name  is  William.  I  came  here  to 
look  for  justice,  and  I  am  poisoned  by  Earl  Grey's  orders!"  There  were  loud 
cries  of  "  order,  order,"  during  the  delivery  of  this  incoherent  address,  and  the 
■chairman  having  called  the  serjeant,  the  olfender  was  removed  in  custody  out 
of  the  House.*]  A  portion  only  of  the  vestry-cess  was  applied  strictlj'  to  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  and  before  the  House  of  Commons  undertook  to  legislate  on  a 
matter  of  this  nature,  it  ought  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  the  tax  to  be  taken 
off,  and  the  amount  required  from  other  sources  to  supply  the  deficiency.  It  was 
only  that  part  of  the  cess  to  which  he  had  referred,  the  impost  in  lieu  of  whicii  could 
■with  any  justice  be  laid  on  the  church,  and  that  was  greatly  exaggerated  when  its 
amount  was  stated  by  the  noble. lord  at  £60,000  or  £70,000  a-year.  It  was  plain 
that  the  noble  lord  had  very  little  information  respecting  its  amount.  But  surely, 
when  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  clergy,  he  should  know  the 
amount  of  that  cess  for  which  the  proposed  tax  was  to  be  a  substitute.  Surely,  if 
they  wished  to  attach  the  principles  of  permanency  to  the  reform  which  they  were 
about  to  effect,  they  should  go  through  all  those  preliminary  considerations,  by 
which  something  like  justice  might  be  observed.  If  gentlemen  wished  reform  to 
be  beneficial  and  permanent,  it  must  be  just.  To  be  just,  they  ought  first  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  the  sum,  otherwise  how  could  they  say,  that  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
or  any  other  per  centage  on  the  income  of  benefices  would  be  sufficient?  The 
intention  of  the  last  resolution  was,  to  relieve  the  land  of  Ireland.  They  were  not 
about  to  give  any  thing  to  the  poor  of  Ireland  by  these  resolutions,  but  they  would 
relieve  the  land  of  a  certain  burthen,  from  which  however  the  immediate  occupier 
of  the  soil  would  derive  no  benefit.  What  could  prevent  the  owner  of  the  soil,  wlien 
he  found  the  occupier  relieved  from  this  charge,  from  demanding  an  increase  of  rent. 
Was  tliere  any  precaution  to  prevent  it?  He  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  prevent  it,  but  that  would  furnish  a  topic  for  future  discussion.  It  was, 
however,  a  practical  ])art  of  the  subject  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Leeds.  The  speech  of  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  resolutions  before  the  House.  His  speecli  was  as  applicable  to 
church  property  in  England  as  in  Ireland,  and  the  gist  of  it  was,  that  parliament, 
not  on  account  of  any  grave  necessity,  but  on  any,  the  slightest  allegation  of  expedi- 
encj',  had  a  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this  species  of  property.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  even  went  further,  and  exclaimed:  "Let  us  hasten  to  relieve  ourselves 
from  the  opprobrium  that  has  befallen  us.  Every  nation  in  Europe  has  confiscated 
church  property,  while  we  are  yet  behind  in  that  noble  career  of  improvement. 
Let  us  hasten  to  follow  the  example  of  others."  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
was  not  content  with  declamation,  but  referred  to  authorities.  He  cited  the  practice 
of  that  great  ecclesiastical  reformer — Peter  the  Great.  Joseph  the  second  wasi 
another  of  his  authorities — but  the  practical  result  of  his  church  reforms  in  the 
Netherlands  was  surely  not  very  encouraging.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
gone  so  far  back  as  Philip  Le  Bel  for  a  precedent  by  which  the  fate  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  to  be  determined.  They  had  a  perfect  right,  it  appeared,  to  dispose  of 
the  church  property,  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  England,  because  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  find  examples  of  confiscation  upon  the  part  of  despotic  sovereigns. 
He  should  now  apply  himself  to  the  resolutions  before  the  House.  He  did  expect 
that  whatever  tax  the  noble  lord  intended  to  impose  would  have  been  specified  in  the 
resolutions;  but  they  had  not  even  as  specific  a  statement  of  it  as  was  contained  in  the 
former  bill.  The  resolutions  merely  contained  the  vague  genei-al  principle  that 
a  tax  should  be  imposed.  What  was  the  object  in  having  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  in  the  first  instance,  if  they  were  not  to  have  a  detailed  statement  as  to  the 
nature  and  amount  of  this  tax?  The  second  resolution  merely  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  such  a  tax  should  be  imposed — it  merely  stated  that  "it  is  expedient  to 
•make  provision  for  the  abolition  of  the  first-fruits  in  Ireland,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to 
levy  an  annual  assessment  upon  all  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  and  upon  all  bene- 

*  At  the  close  of  the  business,  a  medical  gentleman,  who  had  visited  the  individual  (mentioned 
in  the  text)  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  was  of  unsound   mind.     It 
was  ordered,  that  he  should  remain  for  the  present  in  custody. 
90— Vol.  n. 
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fices,  dignitaries,  and  other  spiritual  promotions  above  the  yearly  value  of  £200,  to 
be  applied  to  the  building,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  of  churches  and  other  such  like 
ecclesiastical  puriwses,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  and  to  other  such  pur- 
poses as  may  conduce  to  tlie  advancement  of  religion,  and  the  efficiency,  permanency, 
and  stability  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland."  The  eft'ect  of  that 
second  resolution,  as  he  had  already  stated,  would  be,  to  relieve  the  land  from  a 
burtlien  to  which  it  had  been  hitherto  subject,  and  subject  to  which  it  had  been  taken, 
and  to  throw  that  tax  upon  the  benefices  of  the  clergy,  who  had  entered  upon  them 
not  subject  to  such  a  burthen.  This  tax,  too,  was  to  apply  to  existing  interests. 
Now,  ho  for  one  would  be  ready  to  consent  to  the  principle,  that  first-fruits  should 
be  abolished,  for  he  thought  the  mode  of  collection  a  bad  one,  and  that  a  better  one 
might  be  devised;  but  surely  every  principle  of  justice  recpiired  that  existing  interests 
should  be  secured  from  the  imposition  to  be  provided  as  a  substitute.  Was  it  consistent 
with  common  justice  to  throw  this  imposition  upon  individuals  holding  benefices 
who  had  taken  them  upon  the  implied  condition  that  they  should  not  be  subject  to 
it?  He  would  fake,  as  an  instance,  a  benefice  that  had  been  entered  upon,  say  three 
years  ago,  and  the  first-fruits  of  which  had  been  paid,  would  it  not  be  extremely  hard, 
and  most  unjust,  that  the  individual  thus  absolved  from  the  first-fruits  because  he 
had  already  paid  them,  sliould  be  subject  to  this  tax?  This  was  not  only  subjecting 
to  this  tax  existing  vested  interests,  but  subjecting  to  it  a  man  who  had  already  given 
the  ecjuivalent  for  it.  There  were  many  such  cases  in  Ireland.  He  knew  himself 
of  the  case  of  a  living  of  £1,300  or  £1,400  a-year,  wherein  the  incumbent,  owing  to 
familj'  circumstances,  had  been  obliged  to  insure  his  life,  and  wherein  he  was  now 
in  the  receipt  of  only  £300  a-year.  A  great  portion  of  his  remaining  income  would 
be  absorbed  by  this  tax.  VV'as  a  person  so  circumstanced  to  be  totally  deprived  even 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family?  It  was  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  existing  interests  should  remain  untouched  that  minsters  had  obtained  his 
consent  to  substitute  a  tax  for  first-fruits,  and  he  should  hesitate  to  proceed  further 
if  the  condition  was  not  adhered  to.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  ministers  did 
not  originally  intend  the  tax  to  fall  on  the  existing  occupants  of  benefices;  for  the 
resolution  of  the  committee  of  last  session  (the  right  hon.  baronet  read  the  resolution) 
declared  that  the  tax  in  lieu  of  first-fruits  was  to  effect  only  benefices  hereafter 
falling  in.  It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  resolution  that  the 
impost  v,'as  only  to  be  levied  upon  future  incumbents.  Thus,  then,  was  the  faith  of 
government  pledged  to  the  protection  of  existing  interests.  The  hon.  member  for 
Leeds  (Mr.  Macaulay)  had  endeavoured,  but  with  a  very  light  and  timid  touch, 

Et  quae 
Desperat  tractata  iiitescere  posse  relinquit, 

to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  property  of  ecclesiastical  and  lay  corporations;  but 
not  one  word  did  he  say  upon  the  subject  of  vested  interests.  Indeed  he  seemed  to 
imagine  that  none  existed.  He  could  not  admit  the  justice  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  argument,  that  because  there  had  been  a  transfer  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Protestant  Church,  that,  therefore,  they 
had  now  a  right  to  seize  upon  that  property  whenever  they  pleased,  and  deal  with  it 
as  they  pleased.  Parliament  had  a  right  to  see  that  the  trusts  for  which  the  property 
was  granted  were  performed,  and  might  interfere  for  thjit  purpose;  but  that  principle 
could  never  justify  the  right  of  interference,  not  only  as  to  the  distribution,  but  as  to 
the  diversion  of  the  property,  for  which  the  learned  gentleman  contended.  The 
learned  gentleman  seemed  very  much  embarrassed  to  determine  the  precise  character 
of  Ciuirch  property.  He  seemed  to  labour  under  considerable  difficulty  in  discovering 
a  resemblance  between  the  condition  of  clerical  property  and  any  other.  At  length 
out  came  the  hon.  gentleman's  very  original  idea.  A  clergyman,  he  said,  in  respect 
of  his  property,  was  not  like  a  layman— he  was  not  like  the  inheritor  of  an  entailed 
estate— but  he  was  remarkably  like  a  half-pay  officer.  Now,  why  he  was  like  a  half- 
pay  officer  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  not  condescend  to  explain  ;  but  he  must 
say,  that,  if  wit  consisted  in  finding  an  analogy  between  things  apparently  remote,  this 
observation  of  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds  was  one  of  the  wittiest  things  he  had  heard 
ior  a  long  time.  But  granted  that  a  clergyman,  in  respect  to  his  clerical  income,  was 
circumstanced  like  an  officer  in  i-espect  to  his  half-pay— granted,  that  there  was  no 
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wit,  nothing  but  plain  truth  in  the  analogy — how  did  this  help  the  learned  gentle- 
man's argument?  Would  he  act  by  the  officers  on  half-pay  as  he  proposed  to  act 
by  the  Irish  clergy?  Would  he  venture  to  allege,  that,  because  it  was  inconvenient 
to  the  general  body  of  the  people  to  maintain  barracks,  that  therefore  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  their  maintenance  should  be  abolished,  and  the  deficiency  made  up  out  of 
the  vote  for  half-pay?  If  any  man,  having  a  general  knowledge  of  passing  affairs, 
had  been  told  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  sitting  and  deliberating  upon 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  he  would  naturally  have  imagined,  considering  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  clergy  of  that  church,  that  the  object  of  their  deliberations  was  to 
provide  some  adequate  relief  for  the  sufferers.  What  would  be  his  just  surprise  to 
leairn  that  that  was  not  the  object,  but  that  it  was  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  best 
means  of  extracting  a  tax  from  the  impoverished  clergy  of  the  church  of  Ireland  ? 
Many  of  that  clergy  had  not  for  three  years  past  received  one  sliilling  of  the  dues 
they  were  legally  entitled  to.  This  tax,  then,  if  extorted  at  all,  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  first  tardy  incomings  of  the  clergyman  whose  family  Avas  already  reduced  to 
beggary.  What  would  remain  for  their  bare  subsistence?  How  mucli  was  wanted 
in  all  for  the  vestry-cess?  Ought  they  not  to  be  made  acquainted  v/ith  that  fact? 
they  had  heard  of  great  expectations  from  the  sale  of  Bishops'  lauds.  Would  not 
the  amount  realised  from  that  source  be  sufficient  ?  The  Cijmmittee  would  see  how 
important  it  was,  that  they  should  have  some  estimate  of  the  sum  required  to  en- 
lighten the  darkness  they  were  in  on  the  subject.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord 
Althorp)  had  told  them  that  the  measures  of  government  last  year  for  the  collection 
of  tithe  had  failed,  and  that  it  was  their  intention  to  come  forward  vi^ith  others. 
And  then,  before  the  noble  lord  told  them  what  were  his  new  measures  for  the  relief 
of  the  clergy,  he  called  upon  them  to  concur  in  a  tax  upon  that  very  clergy.  The 
preamble  of  the  Irish  Clergy  Relief  Act  of  last  Session  set  forth  the  "  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  collection  of  tithes,  whereby  the  ordinary  process  of  the 
law  was  of  no  avail,'"  and  that  "  it  was  expedient  to  devise  some  mode  of  relief  for 
the  clergy,  who  were  then  in  a  state  of  great  suffering."  The  mode  of  relief  was 
now  explained — and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  new  tax.  He  felt  the  absurdity  of  mul- 
tiplying arguments  against  the  gross  injustice  of  the  noble  lord's  proposals.  The 
duty  of  the  house  was  first  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  income  at  all  collected  by 
the  clergy  for  them  to  tax;  next,  to  ascertain  hoAv  much  was  wanted;  and,  lastly,  to 
avoid  interfering  with  existing  interests.  Last  year,  when  the  right  hon.  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  used  the  words  "  extinction  of  tithes"  in  his  resolutions,  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  rose  in  his  place  and  warned  him  of  the  consequences  which  had  since 
ensued.  Although  the  noble  lord  did  not  intend  that  these  words,  going  forth  from 
the  lips  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  amongst  a  credulous  and  excitable  population, 
should  be  construed  into  their  obvious  meaning — namely,  utter  and  unqualified 
extinction  ;  yet  to  that  phrase  might  be  traced  a  great  deal  of  the  distress  of  the 
clergy  of  Ireland.  The  other  night  he  had  also  cautioned  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment against  the  proviso  inserted  in  the  coercion  bill,  that  the  Lord-lieutenant 
should  not  proclaim  any  district  because  of  the  "  non-payment  of  tithes."  An 
illiterate  peasant  would  naturally  conclude  that  the  meaning  of  the  exemption  was, 
that  the  legislature  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  collection  of  tithes,  and  en- 
couraged him  in  his  passive  resistance  to  them.  He  admitted,  that  for  the  sake 
of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  the  Church  of  Ireland  should  undergo  revision.  But 
it  must  be  done  deliberately.  Their  first  task  was  to  do  their  duty  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  They  might  then  see  what  property  there  was  to  tax.  At  present 
there  was  none.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  did  not  think 
the  coronation  oath  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  King's  giving  his  assent  to  a 
well-considered  measure  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  had  been 
as  active  an  opponent  of  the  concessions  to  the  Catholics  as  any  one  in  parliament, 
but  he  had  never  relied  upon  the  coronation  oath  as  an  obstacle  to  those  concessions. 
He  had  never  thought  that  that  oath  bound  the  King  to  maintain  the  Church  and 
all  its  members,  in  possession  of  precisely  every  right  and  privilege  which  they 
might  have  possessed  in  1688.  It  did  bind  him  to  consult  all  the  essential  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  to  provide  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  for  its  security;  but 
it  left  him  a  discretion  to  take  the  course,  which,  in  his  conscience,  the  King  might 
believe  best  for  those  interests  and  that  security.     It  was  a  disgraceful  fact,  that 
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the  clergy  of  Ireland  were  now  subsisting  upon  eleemosynary  aid :  and,  if  in 
such  circumstances,  tl)e  noble  lord  were  to  interfere  with  existing  interests,  he 
■would  establish  a  principle  which  would  assuredly  be  afterwards  visited  upon  other 
property.  He  hoped  that  before  to-morrow  the  noble  lord  would  consider  this  sub- 
ject, and  make  some  modification  of  his  resolutions.  He  would  appeal  to  all 
reformers  upon  this  point,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  not  suffer  the  principle  of 
Church  Reform  to  be  degraded  and  dishonoured  by  an  act  of  paltry  and  unprofitable 
injustice. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  replied,  the  first  resolution  was  agreed  to;  the  House 
resumed.     Committee  to  sit  again. 

Aphil  2,  1833. 

The  House  having  gone  into  committee, — 

Lord  Althorp  briefly  proposed  the  second  resolution. 

SiB  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  last  night  made  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the 
House,  and  if  that  appeal  liad  been  successful,  the  House  would  not  be  to  blame  in 
listening  to  it  and  doing  justice.  He  hoped  that  the  noble  lord  concurred  in  liis 
views,  that  if  the  vestry-cess  ought  to  be  abolished,  it  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on 
the  i)resent  incumbents.  If  the  noble  lord  concurred  in  that,  he  would  ask  him  not 
to  force  the  committee  to  come  to  a  division.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  removal 
of  the  cess  was  necessary,  but  he  believed  the  noble  lord  liad  overrated  the  burthen. 
The  noble  lord  stated  it' at  £60,000;  but  let  the  noble  lord  enquire  further,  and  he 
would  find  the  exclusive  vestry-cess  did  not  amount  to  so  much.  Let  the  noble  lord, 
loo,  above  all,  consider,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  pass  the  resolutions  immediately. 
Perhaps,  if  the  vestry-cess  were  abolished  immediately,  the  noble  lord  could  provide 
for  it  by  a  vote  of  public  money.  [Lord  Althorp  was  understood  to  say  across  the 
table  that  he  meant  to  do  that  for  the  present  year.]  Why,  then,  if  the  noble  lord 
intended  it,  let  him  not  hasten  the  question  to  decision — let  him  not  make  it  a  party 
dispute.  He  was  ready  to  meet  the  noble  lord  halfway.  All  he  asked  at  present 
was,  that  the  noble  lord  should  grant  them  a  short  delay.  Let  the  noble  lord 
withdraw  the  resolutions  and  introduce  them  after  the  recess,  and  after  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fully  considering  the  subject.  He  was  ready  to  concede  the  principle, 
that  the  vestry-cess  should  be  abolislied,  and  a  provision  made  for  the  charges  which 
that  cess  was  levied  to  defray  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  But  lie  asked  for 
delay,  that  the  arrangement  should  be  just  as  well  as  complete. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  as  there  would  be  many  opportunities  to  amend  the  resolutions 
in  a  future  stage,  he  hoped  that  no  delay  would  then  be  interposed.  The  second 
resolution  being  a  money  resolution,  must  be  again  moved  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  He  believed  that  there  was  then  an  understanding  between  him  and 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  the  amendment  should  not  be  moved.  He  pi'oposed 
that  they  should  assent  to  the  resolutions,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  here- 
after, that  those  resolutions  should  not  be  carried  further  than  the  suggestion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped  that  the  noble  lord,  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  would 
expressly  admit,  that  all  existing  interests  should  be  exempted.  If  that  were  the 
case,  he  was  little  inclined  to  stickle  for  forms,  and  should  advise  his  hon.  friends  to 
permit  the  resolutions  to  pass,  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
stricted in  proposing  any  alterations  in  the  bill  they  thought  proper  hereafter.  It 
was  most  proper,  in  consenting  to  these  resolutions,  that  they  should  take  care  that 
existing  interests  were  not  exposed  to  difficulties. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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April  18,  1833. 

Lord   Althorp  rose  to  submit  to  the  House  a  measure  for  the  Commutation  of 

Tithes  in  England.     The  noble  lord  having,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  explained  the 

details  of  the  measure  by  which  the  principle  of  commutation  was  to  be  carried  into 
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effect,  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  effect  a  Commutation  of 
Tithes  in  England. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  by  no  means  averse  from  a  general  plan  for  the 
commutation  of  tithes  on  any  principle  which  could  be  considered  equitable  to  all 
parties  whose  interests  were  concerned,  and  he  saw  nothing  in  the  principles  of  the 
noble  lord's  measure  which  should  make  him  oppose  it.     He  could  not,  indeed,  at 
once  say,  whether  he  should  oppose  or  support  the  bill  of  the  noble  lord ;  for  it 
frequently  happened  that  a  measure  wore  a  very  different  complexion,  when  stated 
in  all  its  particulars,  from  that  which  it  assumed  on  its  first  announcement.      His 
experience  had  sufficiently  convinced  him  of  that  fact,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  the 
success  of  any  such  plan  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  details,  which  were  not  yet 
before  the  House.     He,  therefore,  intended  to  reserve  his  opinions  upon  the  subject 
until  he  should  see  the  whole  plan  upon  paper,  when  he  should  be  able  to  say  whether 
the  scheme  deserved  to  succeed,  and  whether  it  would  be  just  in  its  operation  with 
respect  to  the  clergy.     He  had  heard  with  great  pleasure  one  remark  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  that  an  income  of  £300  a- year  was  not  more  than  sulBcient 
for  a   gentleman  who  had  received  an  expensive  education,  and  was  required  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  clergyman.     He,  therefore,  hoped,  that  when  they  came  to 
consider  the  bill  with  regard  to  the  Irish  clergy,  he  should  have  the  concurrence  of 
the  hon.  membci'  for  Middlesex,  in  a  proposition  for  exempting  all  livings  of  £200 
or  £300  a-year  from  taxation  ;   because  if  £300  a-year  were  not  too  much  for  an 
English  clergyman,  residing  in  a  country  where  he  was  exposed  to  no  risk,  liow 
much  stronger  were  the  reasons  for  exempting  an  Irish  clergyman  from  any  deduc- 
tions from  ills  annual  income,  when  it  was  only  of  the  same  amount,  considering  that 
he  lived  in  a  country  where  he  was  exposed  to  so  much  greater  risks  ?     As  for  the 
alterations  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  in  order  to  simplify  the 
system  of  tithes,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peeel)  preferred  the  plan  of  the  noble  loi-d,  and  was 
convinced,  that  any  system  of  making  the  government  the  collector  of  tithes  would 
be  both  expensive  and  less  efficient  than  if  it  rested  with  the  parochial  authorities. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  success  of  any  plan  of  this  nature 
would  mainly  depend  on  its  simplicity;  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  some  part 
of  the  noble  lord's  plan  might  be  advantageously  modified.      lie  did  not  exactly 
comprehend  the  reasons  of  the  noble  lord  for  proposing,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  either  the  tithe-payer  or  the  tithe-receiver  sliould  have  it  in  his  power,  if  the 
opposite  party  had  taken  no  means  for  the  commutation  of  the  tithe,  to  enter  into  a 
compulsory  arrangement ;  he  thought,  that  the  period  was  rather  short,  and  that  it 
would  be  much  better  that  the  arrangement  should  be  voluntary  on  both  sides.     Con- 
sidering the  extent  and  complication  of  the  change,  he  thought  a  year  much  too 
little.     As  to  the  part  of  the  plan  which  proposed  to  make  the  commutation  com- 
pulsory, at  the  instance  either  of  the  tithe-payer  or  the  tithe-receiver,  it  was  all  very 
well  with  respect  to  the  tithe-receiver,  but  if  the  noble  lord  persisted  in  extending 
it  to  the  tithe-payer,  it  would  give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.     Supposing,  for 
instance,  that  there  were  forty  tithe-payers,  and  only  a  few  refused  their  consent 
to  the  commutation,  it  was  easy  to  observe  what  a  complicated  system  would  arise, 
and  how  extensive  a  field  for  litigation  would  be  opened.     If  one  person  out  of  forty 
were  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  did  the  noble  lord  intend  that 
the  thirty-nine  should  be  compelled  to  retain  the  old  system?     Tliere  was  another 
part  of  the  noble  lord's  plan  which  appeared  tr-  him  also  to  be  liable  to  very  con- 
siderable objections — that  by  which  the  tithe-receiver  was  to  receive  his  tithe  either 
in  money  or  grain.     It  was  to  be  left  to  the  payer  to  determine  in  what  species  ot 
grain  he  should  pay  it — whether  oats,  barley,  or  wheat,  that  was  to  say,  whether 
fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  a  larger  quantity  of  oats  or  barley.    The  noble  lord  would 
see  how  many  questions,  if  this  scheme  were  adopted,  would  arise  respecting  the 
value  of  the  grain,  and  for  determining  whether  the  corn  was  of  good  quality  or 
not.      He  would  not  venture  to  say  that  he  had  rightly  understood   the  noble 
lord's  meaning,  but,  as  he  conceived  it,  the  plan  would  lead  to  these  consequences. 

Lord  Althorp  did  not  mean  that  the  party  should  pay  in  kind,  but  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  the  value  of  so  many  bushels  of  grain. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :    Then  it  was  the  noble  lord's  plan,  that  if  the  tithes  were  now 
worth   100  bushels  of  wheat,  the  laud  which  naid  them  should  be  permanently 
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charged  with  the  payment  of  the  value  of  100  bushels.  He  apprehended,  therefore, 
that  the  tithe  would  be  variable  with  the  price  of  corn.  He  should  think  also  that 
it  would  be  preferable  to  send  down  a  single  valuator,  instead  of  allowing  the  adverse 
parties  each  to  clioose  one,  because  the  expense  would  be  extremely  great.  He 
thought  one  objection  taken  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  was  valid — namely, 
that  in  parisiies  in  which  tithes  had  been  previously  exacted  with  rigour,  the  present 
rate  being  taken  as  the  standard,  more  than  was  properly  due  might  be  given,,  while 
in  others,  where  the  incumbents  had  been  more  lenient,  the  Church  would  be  deprived 
of  its  rights.  He  had,  certainly,  considerable  doubts  respecting  the  measure;  but 
he  intended  to  give  no  positive  opinion  at  present.  All  he  had  to  say  was,  let  justice 
be  done  to  all  parties. 

After  a  short  discussion,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


SUPPLY— THE  BUDGET. 

April  19,  1833. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply. 

After  enumerating  the  places  and  offices  that  were  to  be  abolished,  and  the  different 
items  upon  which  the  duty  was  to  be  wholly  or  partially  rescinded,  the  noble  lord 
concluded  by  stating,  that  though  some  hon.  gentlemen  would  object  to  certain  taxes 
being  omitted,  and  some  to  others,  he  trusted  the  House,  altogether,  would  be 
satisfied.  He  would  not  detain  the  committee  any  longer,  but  merely  propose  the 
Resolution: — "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  duty  payable  on 
tiles  shall  henceforth  cease  and  determine." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  agreed  in  the  remark  of  the  noble  lord  that  the  duties  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  very  unpopular,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy 
the  hopes  of  all  parties  who  claimed  a  reduction  of  taxation.  The  observation  of  the 
noble  lord  was  perfectly  just,  and  those  who  filled  the  situation  which  the  noble  lord 
now  filled  had  heretofore  generally  found  their  opponents  more  disposed  to  aggravate 
the  unpopularity  by  clamour  against  taxation,  than  to  lessen  it  by  acquiescing  in  the 
opinion  that  greater  reductions  were  impossible.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  take  that  course,  for  he  should  have  to  avow  opinions  quite  as  unpopular 
as  those  avowed  by  the  noble  lord.  He  would  not  say  that  the  noble  lord  had  not 
gone  far  enough  in  the  reduction  of  taxation;  he  was  rather  disposed  to  complain  of 
the  noble  lord  having  carried  reduction  too  far.  It  was  dangerous  to  proceed  with 
reduction  to  an  extent  which  might  affect  our  ability  to  keep  faith  with  the  public 
creditor.  He  thought  it  bad  economy  to  reduce  the  surplus  so  far  as  to  cut  off  all 
hope  of  that  honest  and  legitimate  diminution  of  the  public  burthens  which  we 
might  affect  by  maintaining  public  credit,  and  enabling  ourselves  to  reduce  the 
interest  of  the' public  funds.  The  noble  lord  proposed  a  reduction  of  £1,056,000; 
and  this,  be  it  observed,  was,  on  his  own  showing,  not  on  an  increasing,  but  on  a 
falling  revenue.  The  noble  lord  had  shown  that  the  revenue  of  1832  was 
£40,018,016;  in  1833,  it  was£46,852,650;  but  theestimateof  1834  was  £46,494,128; 
making  a  falling  off  of  not  less  than  £356,000  as  compared  with  that  of  1833.  The 
reduction  then  was  of  £1,056,000  on  a  falling  revenue.  Suppose  the  noble  lord  should 
be  disappointed  as  to  the  amount  of  expenditure,  and  circumstances,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  guard  against,  should  arise  (which  God  forbid)  to  render  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  expenditure — the  danger  of  extreme  reduction  would  be  proportionally 
incre;i.sed.  He,  therefore,  thought  that  the  noble  lord  had  carried  his  reductions  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent ;  and  though  he  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult at  the  present  time  to  maintain  a  large  surplus  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  debt, 
yet  he  thought  it  most  unwise  not  to  have  a  surplus,  of  a  moderate  amount, 
available  to  meet  an  unforeseen  increase  of  expenditure;  and  thus  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  avoid  the  great  evil  of  creating  fresh  debt.  A  surplus  of  £516,000  was  the 
very  lea«t  that  shoidd  be  maintained.  In  the  general  view  which  the  noble  lord  had 
taken  of  the  subject  he  also  entirely  concurred.  He  thought  the  noble  lord  had  acted 
wisely  in  maintaining  the  system  of  taxation  as  it  stood  at  present.     All  attempts  to 
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effect  an  extensive  commutation  of  taxes,  causing  as  it  necessarily  must,  in  the  present 
artificial  state  of  society,  the  unsettlement  of  capital,  must  be  productive  of  great 
injury.  Another  system  of  taxation  might  be  proved  by  reason  a  priori  to  be  better 
than  the  present;  but  the  present  being  established,  and  the  habits  and  occupations 
of  the  people  having  accommodated  themselves  to  it,  it  might,  though  abstractedly 
less  perfect,  be,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  any  substitute.  He  thought  likewise  that 
the  noble  lord  had  done  well  in  not  proposing  an  income  or  a  property-tax.  Nothing 
but  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  could  justify  parliament  in  subjecting  the  people  of 
this  country,  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  the  inquisitorial  process  which  must  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  render  that  impost  productive;  and  to  have  recourse  to  such  a 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  raising  two  or  three  per  cent,  would  be  most  unwise. 
Such  a  tax  was  a  great  resource  in  time  of  necessity,  and  therefore  he  was  unwilling, 
by  establishing  the  offensive  inquisition  with  which  it  must  be  accompanied,  to  create 
such  an  odium  against  it  as  might  render  it  almost  impracticable  to  resort  to  it  in 
time  of  extreme  necessity.  The  application  of  the  tax  to  Ireland  would  be  attended 
with  extreme  difficulty.  He  really  believed  that  this  circumstance  formed  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  tax.  It  liardly  coidd  be  contended,  that  if  a 
property-tax  were  established,  Ireland  should  bo  exempted  from  its  operation.  He 
wished  to  see  Ireland  as  much  favoured  as  possible  consistently  with  justice;  but  to 
impose  a  property- tax  upon  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  exempt  Ireland  from  its 
operation,  would,  in  his  opinion,  however  unpopular  that  opinion  might  be,  be 
exceedingly  unjust.  In  England  a  property-tax  would  be  applied  in  the  way  of 
commutation  of  other  existing  taxes,  and  might  thus  afford  material  relief,  but  Ireland 
did  not  afford  the  materials  of  a  commutation,  and  the  property-tax  in  Ireland  would 
operate  as  a  new  and  additional  impost.  The  noble  lord  had  therefore  wisely  ab- 
stained from  agitating  a  question  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  settled.  With 
respect  to  a  tax  upon  property,  as  distinguished  from  a  tax  upon  income,  he  very 
much  doubted  whether  it  would  promote  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes, 
because  it  would  diminish  the  funds  at  present  appropriated  to  the  encouragement 
of  industry  and  the  promotion  of  labour,  and  it  would  ultimately  be  found  that  the 
tax  did  not  effect  the  person  who  paid  it  so  much  as  the  labourer,  by  diminishing 
his  means  of  employment.  He  approved  of  the  repeal  of  the  tax  upon  raw  cotton, 
■which  was  imposed  in  1831,  for,  though  it  might  not  hitherto  have  injuriously 
effected  the  cotton-manufacture  of  this  country,  though  there  was  no  evidence 
of  incipient  decay,  yet  irreparable  injury  might  be  done  by  improvident  taxes  on  the 
raw  materials  of  our  great  manufactures  without  our  having  any  previous  warning. 
A  very  slight  premium  given  to  a  foreign  rival  might  turn  the  current  in  his  favour. 
At  the  time  the  additional  tax  was  proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  he  had  expressed  his 
hope  that  it  would  speedily  be  repealed.  On  a  foniier  occasion  he  had  observed,  that 
after  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  slates,  the  tax  upon  tiles  should  be  one  of  the 
first  taxes  repealed  by  the  House,  because  the  former  were  used  principally  in  the 
houses  of  the  richer  classes,  and  the  latter  in  cottages  and  farra-houses.  However 
unpopular  it  might  be  to  say  so,  he  must  confess  he  thought  the  noble  lord  had  done 
right  in  not  taking  off  the  duty  upon  newspapers.  The  reduction  of  the  taxes  which 
had  been  selected  would  afford  greater  relief  to  the  community  than  the  remission  of 
the  duty  upon  newspapers.  He  saw  no  proof  that  newspapers  were  labouring  and 
panting  under  the  duty.  Free  discussion  was  not  checked  by  it.  Useful  and  amus- 
ing information  was  at  present  supplied  to  the  people  by  several  societies,  without, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  any  violation  of  the  existing  law.  Besides,  the  remission  of  the 
duty,  and  the  subjection  of  newspapers  to  postage,  would  operate  as  a  bonus  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  who,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  residing  at  the 
fountain  head  of  knowledge,  and  being  congregated  in  great  masses,  were  already 
in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  whilst  persons  who  lived  in  the  country, 
and  were  further  removed  from  the  sources  of  information,  would  have  to  pay 
a  heavy  tax  upon  its  conveyance,  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of 
that  conveyance,  and,  therefore,  in  proportion  probably  to  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  at  present  laboured.  If  he  understood  the  noble  lord's  proposition 
with  re-pect  to  the  house  and  window-duty,  it  was  this,  that  no  duty  should  be 
paid  upon  windows  which  were  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  that  the 
abatement  of  the  house-duty,  should  follow  the  scale  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
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on  windows— that  wa;  to  say,  the  greater  the  number  of  windows  employed  for  shop 
punKises  the  greater  wouldbethe  remission,  not  only  of  window  but  of  house-duty. 
He  feared  that  this  would  operate  as  a  great  encouragement  to  fraud.  If  the  noble 
lord  could  deal  with  shops  as  they  now  stood,  and  remit  the  tax  upon  windows  bona 
fide  approj»riated  to  shop  purposes,  he  would  have  no  objection  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion ;  but  he  apprehended  that  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  proffered  indulgence 
to  bring  windows  not  bona  fide  required  for  shop  purposes  within  the  terms  of  the  ex- 
emntion,  and  by  that  means  obtain  a  double  remission.  lie  had  no  doubt  that  if  the 
noble  lord's  proposition  should  be  adopted  as  he  had  stated  it  to  the  House,  it  would  give 
rise  to  much  expensive  litigation.  For  instance,  it  was  proposed  to  exempt  the  win- 
dows in  show-rooms.  But  what  constituted  a  show-room  ?  He  knew  what  it  was  at 
present,  but  he  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  define  it  accurately  when  a  double 
pecuniary  advantage  would  result  from  appropriating  rooms  to  the  purposes  of 
exhibition.  That,  however,  was  a  matter  of  detail,  and  he  would  not  longer 
dwell  upon  it  at  that  moment.  On  the  whole  he  was  well  pleased  with  the  noble 
lord's  statement.  The  doubt  which  chiefly  pressed  upon  his  mind  was  as  to  whether 
the  noble  lord  had  not  gone  too  far  in  the  way  of  reduction.  It  was  better  to  avow 
that  opinion  at  once;  he  cared  little  whether  it  was  popular  or  not,  but  he  believed 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  peculiarly  required  a  frauk  expression  of  opinion  on 
subjects  which  were  not  popular.  If  remission  were  to  take  place,  he  was  glad 
that  the  noble  lord  had  applied  himself  to  the  reduction  of  the  taxes  which  pressed 
upon  productive  industry  generally,  rather  than  to  those  which  affected  a  par- 
ticular class.  From  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  soap  he  anticipated  very  bene- 
ficial effects ;  for  nothing  conduced  more  to  sobriety  and  to  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  habits  among  the  lower  classes  than  a  pride  in  cleanliness,  and  the  means 
of  oommauding  it.  On  the  whole  the  reduction  of  taxation  had  been  carried,  if 
not  too  far,  at  least  as  far  as  was  possible,  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of 
public  credit. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  deprecated  the  merriment  that  had  been  excited 
in  the  House  by  the  allusion,  in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  to  Irish  property 
and  a  property-tax  in  Ireland, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  protested  against  the  unfairness  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber representing  those  persons  who  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Ireland,  as  speaking 
of  that  country  in  a  tone  of  derision  and  insult.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  was  not  speaking  for  the  audience  he  was  addressing,  but 
was  directing  his  observations  elsewhere.  When  he  spoke  of  the  introduction  of  a 
proi)erty-tax  into  England,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  it  in  Ii eland,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  whether  he  had  used  or  insinuated  one  disrespectful  expression 
towards  that  country?  He  ought  to  be,  and  certainly  would  be,  the  last  man  in  that 
House  to  do  so.  It  would  be  bad  taste  in  any  man  to  taunt  Ireland  with  her  poverty 
or  her  sufferings;  but  it  was  worse  taste  still  to  attribute  to  any  hon.  member, 
because  gentlemen  happened  to  smile  in  the  progress  of  debate,  a  desire  to 
taunt  or  insult  Ireland  or  Irish  feelings.  He  was  glad  he  had  this  opportunity  of 
setting  himself  right  on  the  subject;  and  he  would  venture  to  assure  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  that  such  a  course  of  proceeding  was  altogether  unworthy  of 
liis  talents  and  acquirements,  and  ought  not  to  be  persevered  in.  Besides,  it  was 
likely  he  was  afraid  to  be  most  mischievous  to  represent  to  the  people  of  Ireland  that 
Englishmen  were  anxious  to  ridicule  and  insult  them,  when  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  fact. 

Mr.  O'Connell  again  replied,  and  several  other  members  having  taken  part  in 
the  debate, — 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  ;  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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Apeil  22,  1833. 

^Ir.  Attwood  rose  to  bring  forward  a  motion  relative  to  the  state  of  the  country. 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  went  into  a  review  of  the  distress  existing  throughout  the 
kingdota,  which  he  attributed  to  the  change  which  had  been  made  in  our  monetary 
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rysfem,  and  concluded  by  moving-,  "  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  state  of  general  distress,  difficulty,  and  embarrassment,  which  now  presses  on 
the  various  orders  of  the  community;  how  far  the  same  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
operation  of  our  present  monetary  system;  and  to  consider  of  the  eifects  produced 
by  that  system  upon  the  agriculture,  manufjicture,  and  commerce,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  upon  the  condition  of  the  industrious  and  productive  classes." 

Lord  Althorp,  after  criticising-  the  speech  of  Mr.  Attwood,  stated,  that  he  could 
not  conceive  any  calamity  to  the  country  greater  than  the  adoption  of  tlie  motion  of 
the  hon.  member;  he  would,  therefore,  propose  as  an  amendment,  "  Tiiat  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  that  any  alteration  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  country, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  standard  of  value,  would  be  highly  in- 
■=«*ejfpedient." 

A  long  and  animated  discussion  ensued ;  rising  after  Mr.  Baring,  who  announced 
his  intention  of  supporting  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said — Although,  Sir,  I  believe  that  I  shall  agree  with  my  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Baring)  in  the  practical  conclusion  to  which  I  shall  come,  and  the  vote 
I  shall  give  on  the  present  question;  yet  he  propounded,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
some  doctrines  which  excite  in  my  mind  so  much  doubt  and  apprehension,  that  I 
feel  no  scruple  as  to  the  propriety  of  immediately  following  him  in  the  course  of 
debate.  I  must  begin  by  observing,  that  as  my  hon.  friend  is  prepared  to  maintain 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  concluding  part  of  his  speech,  it  would  have  been  but 
just  and  becoming  in  him  to  have  abstained  from  those  terms  of  contemptuous 
severity  applied  in  the  commencement  of  that  speech  to  those  with  whom  the  present 
motion  originated.  My  hon.  friend,  although  prepared  rigidly  to  adhere  to  the 
metallic  standard,  is  yet  Avilling  to  admit  of,  nay,  to  advise  an  enquiry  into,  three 
very  important  alterations  in  the  established  monetary  system :  first,  the  union  of 
silver  with  gold  as  a  joint  standard  of  value;  secondly,  permission  to  every  country 
banker  to  offer  as  a  legal  tender  Bank  of  England  notes  in  exchange  for  his  own 
promissory  notes;  and  thirdly,  to  sanction  the  re-issue  of  £1  and  £2  notes.  If  my 
hon.  friend  be  really  prepared-  to  grant  a  Committee  of  enquiry  into  the  policy  of 
three  such  important  and  extensive  alterations  as  these,  he  surely  must  foresee  that 
his  own  course  will,  in  great  measure,  cause  that  state  of  suspense — will  raise  all 
those  doubts  in  commercial  dealings,  which,  in  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  he  uro-ed 
as  a  main  obstacle  and  impediment  in  the  way  of  his  assenting  to  the  motion  of  tiie 
hon.  member  for  Whitehaven.  The  re-issue  of  £\  and  ,£2  notes!  Why,  Sir,  I 
never  felt  confidence  in  predicting  the  result  of  any  political  measure,  greater  than 
that  which  I  feel  in  predicting  what  must  be  the  consequence  of  permitting  the  re- 
issue of  £1  and  £2  notes.  That  consequence  will  inevitably  be,  the  disappearance 
of  the  gold  currency  from  circulation.  I  do  not  rely  on  mere  reasoning  for  the 
proof  of  this,  but  I  refer  to  the  example  of  every  country  in  which  small  notes  have 
been  allowed  to  circulate.  In  Scotland  you  have  £\  and  £2  notes;  such  notes 
being  nominally,  and  indeed  practically,  when  tendered  by  the  holders,  convertible 
into  coin  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  they  have,  in  point  of  fact,  excluded  from 
circulation  the  whole  of  the  metallic  currency.  In  Ireland  you  have  also  ^'1  and 
£2  notes,  and  the  same  consequence  has  followed.  In  America  there  are,  or  at  least 
there  were  permitted,  notes  of  still  smaller  value,  and  the  result  has  been  the  same, 
not  only  with  respect  to  gold  coin,  but  to  silver  also.  The  currency  of  the  cheaper, 
has  banished  that  of  the  more  precious  material.  So  it  will  be  in  England.  By 
permitting  the  issue  of  small  notes,  you  will  afford  a  direct  premium  to  the  country 
banker  to  discourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  circulation  of  coin  in  his  neighboui'hood. 
No  one  can  deny,  that  whilst  the  small  notes  maintain  their  credit,  they  are  a  cheaper 
instrument  of  circulation,  and  one  not  less  etficacious  than  gold ;  and  that  it  would 
be  a  positive  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  country  to  get  rid  of  the  gold  currency 
altogether,  if  you  could  ensure  entire  and  permanent  confidence  in  paper  and  the  fixed 
value  of  it,  after  the  exclusion  of  gold.  But  I  contend  that  there  is  no  security  in  an 
immense  mass  of  paper  circulation,  professedly  convertible  into  gold — but  not  resting 
for  its  basis  upon  a  metallic  circulation.  You  think  you  can  take  effectual  precau- 
tions against  panics,  commercial  or  political,  by  insisting  on  security  from  the  issuers 
of  paper.  There  can,  in  truth,  be  no  effectual  security  against  such  panics  and  their 
disastrous  effects.     The  best  security  is  the  presence  of  a  metallic  currency  equally 
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diffused  throug-hout  the  country.  But  take  what  precautions  you  please  to  ensure  the 
soheiicy  of  country  banks— co"mpel  them,  if  you  will,  to  deposit  exchequer  bills,  or 
funded  property,  or  to  assign  land  as  a  security  for  their  issues — I  assert,  you  do 
positively  nothing  by  these  precautions  to  control  the  excessive  issue  of  paper,  or  to 
ensure  tl'ie  competency  of  these  banks,  in  the  time  of  pressure  and  alarm,  to  fulfil  their 
engagements ;  which  engagements  are,  expressly— to  pay  a  definite  weight  of  gold  in 
exduino-e  for  their  promissory  notes.  You  consider  the  banks  safe,  and  the  holders 
of  bank-'-notes  secure,  provided  the  notes  are  issued  on  the  security  and  deposit  of  real 
capital.  Why,  this  reasoning  would  prove  that  the  whole  landed  and  funded  i)roperty 
of  tlie  country  might  be  converted  into  circulating  medium,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  excess  in  the  issue,  however  extravagant,  so  long  as  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding deposit  of  property.  -Now,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  deposit  may  be  the 
guarantee  of  the  ultimate  solvency  of  a  particular  bank  in  a  sound  state  of  the  cur- 
rency ;  but  it  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  that  bank  will  be  able  to  pay  its  notes  in 
gold  on  demand,  arter  gold  shall  have  been  banished  from  circulation.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  time  will  shortly  come  when  the  demand  will  be  made ;  and  if  made  and  refused, 
what  is  this  but  inability  to  meet  engagements,  and  fulfil  positive  contracts  ?  I  admit, 
that  by  the  re-issue  of  small  notes,  you  may  give  a  stimulus,  a  fictitious  stimulus,  to 
trade ; — all  may  go  on  well  for  several  months  ;  gold,  being  no  longer  indispensable 
for  domestic  circulation,  will  flow  out  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
foreign  payment? — the  importation  of  foreign  articles  will  for  a  time  be  promoted, 
the  export  of  the  gold  will  at  first  counteract  the  tendency  to  an  unfavourable  ex- 
change, or  at  least  diminish  the  indications  of  it,  and  you  will,  in  short,  have  every 
symptom  of  increasing  prosperity  ;  but  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years, 
the  currency  will  become  excessive ;  the  exchanges  will  rapidly  fall ;  there  will  be  a 
demand  upon  the  bank  for  gold  ;— the  bank  will  take  the  alarm,  will  refuse  accom- 
modation, and  contract  its  issues  : — the  demand  for  gold  will  extend  to  all  the  issuers 
of  paper,  then  will  come  the  rapid  and  simultaneous  sale  of  public  securities,  and  the 
renewal  of  that  panic  and  all  its  consequences,  of  which  you  had  the  disastrous 
experience  in  the  winter  of  1825.  The  bank  may  remain  solvent  in  one  sense,  that 
is,  may  have  means  beyond  its  liabilities ;  but  it  will  be  unable  to  meet  its  obligations 
to  impatient  creditors,  who  demand  instant  payment  in  gold.  What  must  be  the 
result  ?     Actual  failure,  or  a  restriction  imposed  by  authority. 

With  respect  to  my  hon.  friend's  proposition  for  a  joint  gold  and  silver  standard, 
it  has  been  already  submitted  to  this  House,  and  has  been  negatived,  among  other 
reasons,  because  its  direct  tendency,  and  indeed  avowed  object,  was  to  lower  the 
standard  of  value. 

Mr.  Baring:  One  word  in  explanation.  I  have  always  contended,  that,  on  the 
adoption  of  a  gohl  and  silver  standard,  it  must  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  lower  the 
general  value  of  the  pound  sterling. 

Sir  Robert  Feel :  Then  my  hon.  friend  must  take  the  present  market-price  of 
silver,  and  not  the  old  mint  price,  for  the  standard.  The  market-price  of  silver  is 
now,  I  believe,  4s.  He/,  per  ounce;  the  mint  price  of  silver,  when  silver  was  a  legal 
tender,  was  5s.  2d.  per  ounce.  If  my  hon.  friend  should  take  the  mint  price  of  silver 
f(.r  the  standard  of  value,  he  would  depreciate  the  present  standard  ;  if  he  should 
take  the  market-price,  he  will  not  adhere  to  the  ancient  standaixl.  That  the  same 
great  principles  which  apply  to  gold  as  a  standard  of  value,  in  respect  to  its  con- 
trolling excessive  issues,  and  regulating  the  value  of  paper,  apply  equally  to  silver, 
or  to  a  joint  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  there  are  many  consider- 
ations, such,  for  instance,  as  whether  silver  ever  was,  practically,  the  standard  of 
value  in  this  country,  after  the  gold  currency  was  reformed  ;  whether  you  can 
maintain,  in  the  same  country,  two  metals  constantly  varying  in  their  relative  value, 
as  a  standard  ;  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  maintain  them  if  you  could; — these 
are  considerations  which  would  require  very  serious  enquiry,  but  into  which  I  will 
not  now  enter. 

'J'he  third  suggestion  of  my  hon.  friend  is,  that  every  country  banker  shall,  here- 
after, be  allowed  to  offer  Bank  of  England  notes  in  exchange  for  his  own  notes,  when 
presented  for  payment.  But  it  is  impossible  to  stop  there.  If  a  Bank  of  England 
note  is  to  be  a  legal  tender  on  the  part  of  a  country  banker,  so  must  it  be  on  the  part 
of  every  other  man  in  the  country.     Will  my  hon.  friend  say,  that  his  proposition  is 
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to  be  limited  to  country  bankers  ?  That  the  issuers  of  paper  shall  have  the  special 
exclusive  privilege  of  discharging  their  debts  in  other  paper?  That  a  customer 
who  has  deposited  gold  with  a  country  banker,  and  who  asks  to  have  that  gold 
returned,  may  receive  for  answer — "  We  have  no  gold  for  you,  but  here  is  a  Bank  of 
England  note ;"  while  that  same  customer  shall  remain  under  the  obligation  of  dis- 
charging all  his  own  debts  and  incumbrances  in  standard  gold  ?  But,  suppose  the 
customer  shall  draw  a  draft  upon  the  country  banker  for  £4  lOs.,  or,  wanting  100 
sovereigns,  shall  draw  on  successive  days  twenty  drafts  for  sums  below  £5,  how  are 
these  drafts  to  be  paid  except  in  gold,  unless  indeed  my  hon.  friend's  other  plan 
of  issuing  <£1  notes  shall  have  been  already  adopted?  It  is  clear  that  the  issue  of 
notes  below  £5  must  be  the  concomitant  of  a  plan  which  would  make  Bank  of 
England  paper  a  legal  tender,  and  would  relieve  the  country  banker  from  the  lia- 
bility to  payments  in  cash.  But  these  are  great  changes  to  make  in  our  monetary 
system;  so  great  and  important,  indeed,  that  I  must  again  say,  that  if  a  committee 
were  granted  to  consider  them,  there  would  arise  all  that  agitation  and  suspense  in 
pecuniary  dealings,  which  my  hon.  friend  is  the  first  to  deprecate,  and  which,  as  he 
justly  says,  would,  in  the  present  artificial  state  of  society,  and  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  commercial  classes,  aggravate  every  evil  under  which  we  are  now  said  to  be 
suffering. 

The  House,  Sir,  will  probably  expect  from  me,  or  at  least  will  not  be  surprised, 
that  I  should  wish  to  state  my  views  upon  the  principal  points  which  are  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  debate.  Such  references  have  been  made  to  the  part  I  personally 
took,  in  1819,  in  establishing  the  present  system  of  our  currency ;  the  importance 
of  the  subject  is  so  great ;  the  interest  I  feel  in  it  on  every  ground,  public  and  private, 
is  so  overwhelming ;  that  wearied  as  the  House  must  be  by  a  debate,  dull  and 
tedious  from  the  abstruse  and  abstract  nature  of  its  subject,  I  yet  hope  from  its 
indulgence  a  patient  hearing.  No  doubt  the  most  important  part  of  the  question  is, 
the  practical  one — namely,  the  consideration  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  present 
condition  of  society  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  alleged  to  exist ;  but  still 
I  cannot  permit  to  pass  without  remark,  the  references  which  have  been  made  to  the 
Act  of  1819.  I  might  pass  by  those  references  if  personal  feelings  were  alone 
concerned.  I  might  submit,  in  silence,  to  the  imputations  of  rashness  and  folly,  if 
the  consequence  was  mere  injustice  to  the  authors  of  the  measure;  but  I  well  know 
that  such  injustice  is  not  the  single  consequence ;  that  if,  without  contradiction,  you 
can  stigmatize  the  Act  of  1819  as  an  Act  of  confiscation — if  you  may  take  for 
granted  that,  though  possibly  well  intended,  it  was  in  fact  founded  on  injustice  and 
injury — I  well  know  that  you  cannot  do  this  without  undermining  the  foundations 
of  the  whole  monetary  system,  and  preparing  for  its  total  subversion.  To  avert  such 
an  evil,  I  am  prepared  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  measure  of 
1819.  Gentlemen  who  have  taken  part  in  this  debate,  speak  of  the  promoters  of  that 
Act  as  if  they  were  repentant  sinners,  as  if  they  acknowledged  the  evil  which  they 
had  done,  and,  made  wise  by  experience,  bitterly  lamented  the  consequences  of  their 
folly.  I  scorn  those  vile  imputations  of  base,  interested  motives  which  have  been 
thrown  out  in  other  places.  I  know  that  they  will  not  influence  the  judgment  of 
this  House.  I  have  heard  none  of  them  within  these  walls.  I  would  to  God  that  I 
had  ;  and  that  those  men  who  are  bold  enough,  when  they  have  no  one  present  to 
confute  them — who  are  not  sparing  of  their  calumnies  and  menaces  when  they  are 
addressing  inflammable  assemblies  of  the  people — would  here,  face  to  face,  in  presence 
of  the  accused,  redeem  their  pledges  and  repeat  their  accusations. 

An  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Knaresborough,  with  intentions,  at  least,  for 
which  I  return  him  my  sincere  thanks,  has  been  kind  enough  to  throw  his  protecting 
shield  over  me.  He  said,  "  The  bill  of  1819  was  not  Mr.  Peel's  bill.  Oh,  no  !  he 
was  an  ingenuous  young  man,  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  currency,  performing  a  task 
thrown  upon  him  by  the  ministers,  and  all  the  blame  belongs  to  Lord  Liverpool." 
Sir,  I  will  not  allow  the  blame,  if  there  be  blame,  to  be  transferred  to  any  one,  still 
less  to  one  who  is  no  more.  I  was  not,  in  1819,  connected  with  the  government.  I 
had  Quitted  office,  and  had  no  desire  to  return  to  it ;  but  I  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  enquiry,  and  I  brought  in  the  Act  of  1819  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
viction, founded  on  positive  demonstration,  that  there  could  be  no  standard  of  value 
except  a  definite  weight  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  a  paper  circulation,  incon- 
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vertibic,  or  restin"^  on  any  thing  but  a  metallic  basis,  must  be  liable  to  injurious 
fluctiiutionsbotli  in  amount  and  value,  and  exjiosed  to  the  constant  hazard  of  discredit. 
In  1819,  the  question  came  before  the  House  for  final  decision.  In  my  opinion,  that 
question  was,  the  choice  between  two  alternatives — eternal  bank  restriction,  or  the 
return  to  casli  payments  without  further  delay;  Gentlemen  now  speak  as  if  no  evils 
had  been  sult'ered  before  1819.  They  assume  that  the  Act  of  1819  was  brought  in 
without  expeiienee  of  past  embarrassment,  without  the  pressure  of  any  actual  evil, 
without  any  expectation  or  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public;  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Knarcsborough  is  simple  enough  to  think,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was,  on 
a  sudden,  deluded  by  a  speech  wdiich  the  hon.  gentleman  himself  heard,  and  which 
he  describes  as  void  of  all  matter — of  all  reasoning — but  which  very  strongly  re- 
minded him  of  the  harp  of  Orpheus.  The  harp  of  Orpheus !  Does  the  hon. 
gentleman  really  think  tliat  Orpheus  would  have  chosen,  for  the  subject  of  his  lyre, 
the  bullion  report?  or  that,  having  chosen  it,  and  ha. ing  poured  forth  a  melody 
with  soft  tones,  but  "  without  matter"  or  the  "  shadow  of  an  argument,"  he  wt.ukl 
have  been  able  to  cajole  the  simple  understandings  of  city  merchants,  and  to  soften 
the  flinty  hearts  of  bank  directors  ? 

Mulcentemque  Tigres,  et  ngentem  carmine  quercus. 

What  a  notion,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  taken  by  surprise  on  the  currency 
question  in  the  year  1819!  that  the  restoration  of  the  metallic  standard  was 
heard  of,  for  the  first  time,  in  1819!  Why,  the  bullion  report  had  been  made  in 
1810 — that  is,  nine  years  before,  and  had"  provoked  a  pamphlet  from  almost  every 
man  that  could  write.  When  Mr.  Horner  proposed,  in  1811,  among  other  resolu- 
tions, that  cash  payments  should  be  resumed  within  two  years  of  that  date,  that 
resolution  was  negatived,  and  other  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Vansittart  were 
adopted.  But  did  these  latter  resolutions  sanction  the  doctrine,  that  cash  payments 
must  never  be  resumed  ?  Uid  they  intimate  that  the  public  creditor  must  be  repaid 
in  depreciated  currency  ?  No  such  thing.  Among  these  resolutions  of  Mr.  Van- 
sittart, was  one,  expressly  recording  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that  it  was 
expedient  that,  at  the  earliest  period  compatible  with  the  public  safety,,  the  Bank 
should  resume  its  paj'ments  in  coin  at  the  ancient  standard  of  value.  Peace  arrived 
in  1814;  and  what  course  did  parliament  pursue?  It  distinctly  recognised  the 
justice  of  resuming  cash  payments.  It  recognised  the  claim  of  the  public  creditor 
to  repayment  in  coin,  and  limited  the  further  restriction  on  the  Bank  to  one  year. 
In  1815,  war  again  broke  out,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought.  The  restric- 
tion was  continued;  but  was  again  limited  to  one  year.  The  year  1816  came,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  continue  the  restriction  for  a  further  period  of  two  years; 
but  in  the  preamble  of  the  continuing  bill,  there  was  admitted,  by  universal  consent, 
a  distinct  recognition  that  the  Bank  ought  to  prepare  for  the  immediate  resumption 
of  cash  payments;  1818  arrived,  and  there  was  again  an  almost  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  opinion  in  parliament,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  ancient  standard 
nuist  be  restored,  no  one  then  doubting  the  claims  of  the  pubhc  creditor,  in  point  of 
justice,  or  denying  the  general  policy  of  returning  to  cash  payments.  Another 
postponement,  however,  took  place,  limited  to  a  year;  but,  in  1819,  the  House 
became  weary  of  these  continued  delays,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  mainly  on 
the  suggestion,  and  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Tierney,  to  enquire  into  the  whole  subject, 
and  the  best  mode  of  insuring  the  resumption  of  cash  payments.  As  I  have  already 
said,  I  was  not  in  office,  but  I  was  selected  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  I 
presented  its_  report  to  the  House.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  at  the  end  of  four 
years  from  its  date,  cash  payments,  according  to  the  ancient  standard,  must  be 
resumed;  but  that  the  resumption  '^hould  be  effected  by  gradual  steps,  assuming  the 
actual  market-price  of  gold,  at  the  time,  as  the  preparatory  and  provisional  standard. 
I  ask  the  House  this  question — if  cash  payments  were  ever  to  be  resumed,  had  not 
the  time  then  arrived  ?  Four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  peace,  when  the  enquiry 
was  commenced;  and  if  we  had  then  deferred  the  actual  resumption  to  a  later  period 
than  1823— that  is,  for  more  than  eight  years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace— do  you 
think  it  ever  would  have  taken  place  at  all?  that  the  Bank,  or  the  public  would  have 
behevcd  that  we  were  in  earnest  ?  I  greatly  doubt  whether  the  old  doctrines  about 
paper  and  gold  are  not  still  maintained— whether  there  are  not  many  of  those  whom 
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I  am  now  addressing,  who  dream  of  inconvertible  paper,  or  of  some  other  founda- 
tion for  paper  currency  than  a  metallic  basis.  [No,  no  !]  I  rejoice  to  hear  the 
denial;  but  this  I  know,  that  many  of  the  arguments  urged  by  those  who  vote  for 
the  committee,  apply  with  as  jnuch  force  to  the  adoption  of  any  determinate,  unvary- 
ing metallic  standard,  as  to  the  ancient  standard. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  assertion,  that  the  House  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
Act  of  1819.  I  approach  another  assertion — that  although,  in  IsTo,  it  might  be  fit 
to  prepare  for  cash  payments,  yet  that  another  standard  of  value  should  have  been 
adopted,  and  that  the  ounce  of  gold  should  have  been  coined  into  £5  or  £6,  or  some 
other  sum,  insteadof  £3  :  17  :  10.  That  is  easy  wisdom — even  if  in  this  case  it  be 
wisdom — which  is  acquired  after  the  event.  It  is  very  well  to  say  now — that  the 
ancient  standard  should  not  have  been  resumed — that  after  all  the  promises  made 
during  the  war — after  the  unanimous  expressions  of  opinion,  repeated,  time  after 
time,  in  favour  of  the  resumption  of  cash  paym.ents  at  the  ancient  standard — another 
and  a  lower  standard  should  have  been  taken;  but  I  should  like  to  ask  any  impartial 
man,  who  remembers  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  public  opinion  in  1819,  what 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  a  proposition,  in  tiiat  year,  to  enable  the  Bank  to  dis- 
charge its  promissory  notes  at  the  rate  of  15s.  in  the  pound?  What!  with  the  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  the  forgery  of  notes — with  the  impression  that  the  Bank  had 
amassed  great  gains  by  means  of  the  Bank  restriction — that  tlie  nominal  rise  in  the 
price  of  gold,  was  owing  to  excessive  and  most  profitable  issues  of  paper,  do  you 
think  that  parliament  would  have  tolerated — would  have  listened  for  one  moment  to 
— the  proposal,  that  the  issuers  of  the  Bank  of  England  paper,  and  of  all  other  paper, 
should  compound  with  their  creditors,  by  debasing  the  standard  ?  Who  was  the 
minister  that  could  have  reconciled  parliament,  or  the  people  of  this  countrj^  to  such 
a  proposal?  Why,  the  Bank  itself  never  denied  its  own  liability  to  pay  its  notes,  at 
some  time  or  other,  in  gold,  at  the  ancient  standard.  Nay,  the  Bank  did  actually, 
of  its  own  accord  — without  any  compulsion  on  the  part  of  parliament — after  the 
peace,  but  before  this  fatal  year,  1819,  issue  above  7,000,000  of  gold  sovereigns  in 
exchange  for  its  promissory  notes.  A  foolish  issue  I  admit;  but  an  issue  demon- 
strating the  opinion  of  the  Bank,  as  to  the  nature  of  its  own  obligations,  and  yet,  in 
1819,  we  were — against  the  opinions,  and  conviction,  and  practice  of  the  Bank  itself 
— to  enable  the  Bank  to  pay  with  15s.  a  debt  of  20s. ! 

If  the  Act  of  1819  was  so  clearly  unjust — so  manifestly  impolitic — how  came  it, 
that  of  all  those  who  now  take  credit  for  their  wisdom  and  foresight,  not  one  man 
was  found,  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  bold  enough  or  honest  enough  to  take  the 
sense  of  either  House  against  the  bill,  or  against  any  one  of  its  enactments?  The 
member  for  Coventry  did,  indeed,  bring  forward  resolutions  opposed,  not  to  the 
principles  of  mine,  but  to  some  of  the  details;  but  he  found  the  sense  of  the  House 
so  adverse  to  him,  that  he  withdrew  his  resolutions;  and  those  moved  by  me,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  bill,  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  stands  recorded 
in  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  without  one  dissentient  voice.  Is  it  decent,  then,  in 
the  men  who  were  then  present,  to  impute  all  the  subsequent  distress  of  the  country 
to  the  rashness  and  haste  of  the  measure  of  1819 — and  to  me,  as  the  author  of  it — 
when  they  who  now  claim  credit  for  having  so  clearly  foreseen  the  difficulties  in 
which  it  would  involve  us,  never  came  forward  to  oppose  its  principles,  or  even  delay 
its  progress  ?  But  I  have  understated  the  case.  There  were  two  amendments  pro- 
posed to  the  measure — one  in  this  House,  and  one  in  the  House  of  Lords.  That 
proposed  to  this  House  affirmed  that  there  ought  to  be  no  intermediate  steps  of 
resumption,  and  that  cash  payments  at  the  ancient  standard  should  be  resumed  in 
1822,  instead  of  1823;  actually  a  year  earlier  than  I  myself  proposed.  That  was  the 
only  amendment  proposed  in  this  House,  and  pressed  to  a  division.  The  amendment 
proposed  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  was  by  Lord  Holland,  who,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recording  his  opinion,  moved  that  cash  payments  be  resumed  in  1820,  instead 
of  1823.  Have  I  not,  then,  a  right  to  say  (if  I  wanted  to  shrink  from  any  personal 
responsibility,  which  I  do  not),  since  the  only  complaint  put  on  record  by  any  mem- 
ber was,  that  the  resumption  was  too  gradual,  and  too  remote, — have  I  not  a  right 
to  say,  that  parhament  is  peculiarly  and  specially  responsible  for  the  Act  of  1819  ? 

I  approach  the  last,  and  the  most  important  consideration  connected  with  the  mea- 
sure of  1819:  namely,  this — Is  the  distress  of  the  country  fairly  attributable  in  the 
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whole,  or  in  any  important  degree,  to  that  measure  ?  I  think  I  have  shown,  firsf, 
that  parliament  was  not  taken  bysnrprise; — secondly,  that  the  measure  was  not  the 
measure  of  an  nidividual,  or  of  a  party,  or  of  a  government ;  but  was  the  measure  of 
the  parliament,  speaking  the  voice,  and  representing  the  deliberate  judgment,  of  the 
country.  Still,  these  considerations  are  not  to  fetter  us  from  reviewing  the  measure, 
if  it  have  been  the  cause  of  public  evil,  and  if  that  evil  be  now  reparable;  but 
both  these  hypotheses  must  be  proved.  Now,  I  begin  by  admitting  that  there  has 
been  great  depression  of  price,  great  occasional  distress — from  some  cause  or  other — 
since  the  peace.  Nay,  more,  I  will  admit  that  some  distress  was  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  measure  of  resumption.  Resumption  implied  the  termination  of  tliat 
state  of  ease,  which  no  doubt,  in  one  sen.se,  accompanied  inconvertible  paper — 
it  ensured  also,  inevitably,  some  increase  in  the  value  of  the  currency  of  the 
country,  and  pro  tanto  affected  the  then  existing  engagements.  But  to  attribute 
the  whole  depression  of  prices,  and  the  whole  distress  consequent  on  that  de- 
pression, to  the  change  in  the  currency,  is  a  fallacy  as  gross  as  any  that  ever 
was  imposed  upon  the  understandings  of  men.  You  may  contend  that  Mr. 
llicardo  was  wrong  in  estimating  tlie  whole  change  in  the  value  of  the  currency 
at  three  or  four  per  cent. ;  but  his  error  (if  it  was  an  error)  was  notiiing  to  yours,  who 
attribute  the  whole  alteration  in  prices  to  the  change  in  the  currency.  I  have  admitted 
— and  repeat — that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  return  from  a  system  of  inconvertible 
paper- currency  to  a  system  where  gold  or  silver  was  the  standard,  without  a  sense  of 
pressure  and  restraint.  It  was  impossible,  after  having  so  long  indulged  in  stimulants, 
that  we  could  return  to  a  course  of  temperance  and  sobriety  without  feeling  depres- 
sion. But  what  lesson  is  it  that  we  are  taught  by  the  past  ?  Again  to  depreciate 
the  currency?  [No!]  "These  things  are  written  for  your  learning."  The 
sufferings  that  you  now  undergo  are  the  certain  consequences  of  the  Original 
departure  from  right  princijjles.  They  cannot  be  alleviated  :  they  will  only  be 
aggravated  by  abandoning  tliose  principles  now.  They  ought  to  warn  you,  that, 
having  restored  a  metallic  standard,  you  ought  to  adhere  to  it,  and  not  again  to 
enter  upon  a  course,  the  return  from  which  is  no  doubt  attended  with  pressure  and 
difficulty,  but  with  no  evil  comparable  to  that  of  the  indefinite  continuance  of  an 
inconvertible  paper-currency. 

No  doubt  there  has  been  a  great  depression  of  prices  ;  but  this  I  say,  that  if 
any  man  hopes,  by  any  system  of  currency,  to  bolster  up  prices  to  those  of  the 
war,  he  is  miserably  mistaken.  Look  at  the  duration  and  character  of  that  war, 
commencing  in  1793,  and  lasting  till  1815.  Dui'ing  this  period  of  twenty-two  years 
you  had  an  inconvertible  paper  currency — you  monopolized  the  whole  supply  of 
Europe  with  manufactured  articles — you  were  the  only  country  in  Eurojje  not 
subject  to  hostile  invasion — and  you  had  the  command  of  the  seas.  Do  you  think 
such  a  state  of  things  could  cease,  and  perfect  tranquillity  be  restored  to  the  whole 
world — and  that  you  could  yet  maintain  the  prices  of  the  war? 

My  hon.  friend  quotes  Mr.  Thornton  as  having  admitted  that  prices  had  been 
raised  during  the  war  forty  or  fifty  per  cent. ;  but  Mr.  Thornton  was  then  speaking* 
of  the  years  1810  and  1811,  when  the  war  was  raging,  and  when  all  the  other  causes 
of  high  prices  were  in  full  vigour.  Now,  in  1819,  four  years  after  the  peace,  many 
of  these  causes  had  ceased  to  operate;  prices  had  already  come  down  ;  and  our  bloated 
and  turgid  prosperity  had  collapsed  with  the  return  to  peace,  and  the  cessation  of  war 
monoply  and  war  stimulants.  We  hear  the  distress  since  1819  described  in  terms  as 
if  distress  was  unknown  at  previous  periods — as  if  there  could  be  no  cause  of  distress 
but  the  resumption  of  ca^b  payments.  In  the  year  1793,  was  there  no  distress?  Did 
not  100  bankers  fail?  Was  there  none  in  1797  ?  Was  there  no  distress  in  1810,  when 
you  had  an  inconvertible  paper-currency,  and  with  little  prospect  of  the  return  to  a 
metallic  standard  ?  In  that  year  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  administering  relief  to  the  commercial  community.  It  was  in  evidence  before  that 
committee  that  prices  had  fallen  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy  per  cent.  Wherefore  was 
this — if  the  doctrine  be  true  that  inconvertible  paper,  or  enlarged  issues  of  paper, 
will  be  a  security  against  commercial  failure  and  general  pecuniary  embarrassment  ? 
You  had  an  inconvertible  paper-currency  in  the  years  1816  and  1817 — you  had  no 
contraction  of  paper  by  the  Bank  of  P^ngland  in  those  years,  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  former  years — ^quite  the  reverse ;    and  yet  many  country  bankers  failed, 
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and  involved  large  masses  of  the  community  in  misery.  The  proof  is  quite  conclusive, 
that  the  enhancement  of  the  currency  must  be  dated  from  a  much  earlier  period 
than  from  the  year  1819.  I  could  prove  this  from  the  distinct  admissions  of  those 
who  now  ask  for  this  committee,  which,  if  it  is  to  have  any  practical  result  at  all, 
must  lead  to  a  depreciation  of  the  currency.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  that  depre- 
ciation? Why,  that  every  man  who  has  entered  into  contracts  (not  merely  during 
the  last  four  or  five,  but,  as  I  shall  show,  during  the  last  eighteen  years)  will  have 
them  disturbed  in  the  most  unexpected  and  unjust  manner.  If,  indeed,  you  could 
take  from  the  public  creditor,  who  lent  money  in  the  depreciated  currency  of  the 
war,  and  who  has  received  payment  in  the  appreciated  currency  of  the  peace,  the 
difference  between  the  sums  paid  and  received  (though  you  would  commit,  in  my 
opinion,  a  most  dishonest  act),  there  would  be,  at  any  rate,  an  intelligible  ])retext 
for  the  proceeding.  But  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  currency  now,  will  have  no 
such  operatiop,  but  it  will  disturb  all  unfulfilled  contracts  which  have  been  made  in 
the  improved  currency— being  ninety-nine  out  of  "every  100  of  the  total  number. 
These  contracts,  as  I  before  said,  are  not  limited  to  recent  years ;  do  not  date  merely 
from  1823,  when  the  bill  of  1819  came  into  full  operation  ;  but  extend  over,  at  least, 
the  whole  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  peace.  To  prove  this,  I  put  into  the 
witness-box  the  hon,  member  for  Birmingham.  He  will  confirm  my  statement,  that 
the  enhancement  of  the  currency  began  many  years  before  1819.  On  the  2nd  of 
May,  1817,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  describing  the  state  of  the  country 
in  respect  to  its  monetary  system  in  connexion  with  trade  and  industry.  This  was 
two  years  before  1819,  and  six  years  before  the  Act  which  passed  in  that  year  came 
into  full  operation.  At  that  time  there  was  no  lack  of  paper;  and  that  pa;)er  was 
inconvertible.  Notes  below  £:j  were  issued  by  all  banks,  without  restriction.  Yet 
you  will  see  that  neither  abundance  of  paper,  nor  inconvertible  paper,  nor  £l  and 
£2  notes,  were  any  securities  against  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  general  distress. 
But  the  special  object  for  which  I  refer  to  this  letter  is,  to  show  on  authority  (for 
this  purpose  indisputable),  that  the  alterations  in  the  value  of  money  had  actually 
taken  place  long  before  1819;  and  that  the  contracts  since  1815  have  been  in  an 
enhanced  currency.  The  hon.  member,  in  his  letter  of  1817,  remarks,  "money 
has  doubled  in  value  in  the  last  five  years."  He  says  again, — "  A  scarcity  of  money 
has  existed  for  five  years,  which  caused  prices  to  fall." 

Now,  as  to  distress : — "  There  are  40,000  manufacturers  of  nails  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  articles  which  they  manufacture  are  not  articles  for  the  consumption 
of  war,  and  yet  thousands  of  these  men  are  perishing-  with  hunger.  Sir,  I  speak 
literally,  and  not  figuratively — thousands  of  these  men  are  perishing  with  hunger, 
or  are  dying  by  inches  from  the  effects  of  unwholesome  and  unusual  food." 

As  to  land  and  the  agricultural  interest: — "The  landlords  have  received  no  rent 
for  the  last  four  years.  If  they  have  received  any  income  from  their  land,  it  has 
been  drawn  from  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  or  from  the  impoverishment  of  their  land, 
or,  at  least,  from  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  their  land,  which  js  fallen  one-halt 
in  monied  value ;  and,  consequently,  the  landlord  who  converted  his  property  into 
money  a  few  years  ago,  has  thereby  possibly  doubled  his  real  capital." 

Let  us  now  hear  the  situation  of  the  monied  man  in  1817  : — "  Observe  the  situation 
of  the  capitalist  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  has  been  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  improve  his  circumstances  by  any  kind  of  industry.  The  depression  of  prices 
has  mocked  his  labours  and  mortified  his  hopes.  Let  him  have  produced  whatever 
he  will,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  product  of  his  industry  has  not  repaid  him  the 
money  which  it  cost  him.  If  an  invading  army  could  have  succeeded  in  breaking 
up  the  whole  of  the  high-roads  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  consequences  would 
have  been  exactly  similar  to  those  which  we  have  already  experienced,  until  such 
roads  were  restored. 

"The  products  of  industry  could  no  longer  have  been  exchanged  for  each  other, 
and  the  natives  of  every  district  and  of  every  village  would  have  been  left  to  perish 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  This  has  been  the  situation  of  England,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  ever  since  the  bullion  report  first  acted  in  breaking  up  the  established 
relations  between  property  and  money  in  the  j'ear  1810.  The  contractive  action 
then  commenced:  and  ever  since  then,  until  the  present  period,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  there  has  been  a  greater  reward  in  indolence  than  in  industry." 
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What  arc  the  fiicts  established  by  these  extracts,  on  the  authority  of  the  member 
for  B=ri!iingliainf  That,  before  the  Act  of  1819  was  dreamt  of,  the  contraction  in 
the  currentT  had  taken  place  ;  that  it  commenced  five  years  before  he  wrote,  in  1817  ; 
and  that,  in  1817,  money  was  doubled  in  value;  that,  in  his  neighbourhood,  such 
was  the  'condition  of  the  working  classes,  tliat  thousands  of  one  single  class — 
namely,  manufacturers  of  nails — were,  not  figuratively — oh,  no — "  I  speak  literallj', 
not  figuratively" — perishing  with  hunger,  or  dying  by  inches,  of  unwholesome 
food.  "Bear  in  mind  these  two  things— that  the  contraction  began  seven  years  before 
"  Peel's  Bill"  was  introduced,  and  that  money  was  doubled  in  value;  and  all  this 
bitter  distress  was  endured,  with  inconvertible  paper,  and  £1  and  £2  notes.  But, 
perhaps,  during  the  period  of  which  the  member  for  Birmingham  was  speaking,  the 
Bank  of  England  had  been  progressively  contracting  its  circulation.  By  no  means. 
The  Bank  issues  had  increased  regularly  and  rapidly  from  1806  to  1817.  Their 
amount  on  a  given  day  in  each  year— namely,  the  31st  of  March,  was  as  follows  : — 
in  1806,  16,8.53,000;  in  1807,  16,657,000;  in  1808,  16,645,000;  in  1809,  17,840,000; 
in  1810,  20,442,000;  in  1811,23,333,000;  in  1812,23,332,000;  in  1813,24,000,000; 
in  1814,  25,157,000;  in  1815,  27,298,000;  in  1816,  26,573,000;  in  1817,  27,138,000. 

At  particular  periods  of  these  years,  there  may  have  been  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  bank-notes;  and  there  were,  in  1816  and  1817,  rapid  contractions  of  the 
currency.  You  refer  to  these  contractions  and  their  consequences  as  confirmations  of 
your  theory — that  distress  is  the  consequence  of  restricted  currency.  We  do  not  deny, 
that  distress  will  follow  sudden  contractions  of  the  currency;  but  we  assert  that  such 
contractions  are  the  inevitable  consequences,  the  necessary  and  painful  correctives,  of 
excessive  issues.  We  admit  that,  by  depreciating  the  currency,  you  may  be  able  to 
obtain  higher  prices  for  a  time — to  command  a  delusive  and  temporary  prosperity 
— but  we  say,  that  the  foundations,  both  of  your  currency  and  your  prosperity,  are 
sure  to  fail  you;  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  artificial  elevation,  will  be  the  seventy 
of  the  fall.  You  attribute  the  distress  of  1810,  and  1816,  and  1825,  merely  to  the 
contraction  of  paper,  and  consider  that  distress  a  proof  that  increased  issues  would 
be  the  remedy.  We  assert,  and  in  my  opinion  with  much  more  truth,  that  the 
excessive  issues  are  themselves  the  primary  cause  of  the  evil;  and,  while  they  seem 
the  symptoms  of  prosperity,  are  but  generating  the  causes  of  certain  and  tremendous 
explosion.  What  was  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  member  for  Birmingham  in  1817? 
Wliat  was  his  device  for  enlarging  the  circulation — and,  of  course,  ensuring  the 
re-establishment  of  prosperity?  He  writes  thus — "  The  most  ready  and  facilitous 
way  of  effecting  this  object,  in  a  country  like  England,  seems  to  be  in  converting  a 
part  of  the  permanent  and  fixed  national  debt  into  a  circulating  or  floating  debt; 
by  creating  a  quantity  of  circulating  exchequer-bills  of  various  sizes,  bearing  no 
interest,  and  with  them  buying  up  an  equal  quantity  of  the  national  debt.  If 
^10,000,000  of  additional  money  are  created  in  this  way,  tiiere  is  no  additional  debt 
contracted,  nor  is  there  any  additional  depreciation  of  money  occasioned,  provided 
the  issue  is  not  carried  further  than  will  suffice  to  employ  the  whole  labourers  of  the 
kingdom,  at  the  usual  wages  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed." 

What  an  admirable  system  of  currency!  that  rests  for  its  security  upon  debt,  and 
has  for  its  standard  of  value  "  the  accustomed  wages  of  all  classes  of  labourers 
throughout  the  wliole  United  Kingdom." 

I  shall  now  address  myself  to  the  immediate  question  of  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee — the  nature  of  its  enquiries — and  their  probable  result.  The 
resolution  moved  by  the  member  for  Whitehaven  assumes  the  fact  of  universal 
distress;  and  proposes  an  enquiry  into  the  connexion  of  that  distress  with  the  present 
monetary  system.  If  this  committee  shall  be  unfortunately  appointed,  and  I  should 
be  a  member  of  it,  I  shall— (and  if  I  am  not,  I  hope  that  some  one,  who  is  a  member 
of  it,  will) — address  the  committee  to  this  effect — "  We  admit  a  great  fall  of  prices 
since  the  war — we  admit  that  the  profits  of  capital  are  low; — but  nothing  will 
be  so  absurd  as  to  assume,  without  the  most  extensive  enquiry,  that  the  change  in 
the  currency  has  been  the  sole  or  the  main  cause  of  that  depression  of  price  and 
reduction  of  profits.  There  are  many  causes  to  be  investigated  that  lie  very  deep, 
and  the  effect  of  which  is  not  easily  ascertained;  you  cannot  make  a  report  until  you 
have  surveyed  the  condition  of  the  country  for  the  last  thirty-nine  years — until  you 
have  enquired  into  the  peculiar  character  and  effect  of  that  war  which  frequently  gave 
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you  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the  world — into  the  effect  of  the  stimulus 
of  war  prices,  and  a  large  government  expenditure — and  into  the  consequences  of 
the  cessation  of  that  stimulus.  If  you  are  about  to  take  an  enlarged  and  philosophical 
view  of  the  subject,  you  must  ascertain  what  has  been  the  etrect  of  eighteen  years  of 
uninterrupted  peace  in  reducing  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles  throughout  the 
civilized  world;  in  converting  those  nations  which  were  your  customers  in  time  of 
war,  into  rivals  and  competitors  in  time  of  peace!"  Why,  Sir,  does  England  hope 
that  she  can  retain  for  ever  tliat  monopoly  of  supply  which  she  enjoyed  during  war, 
when  she  had  destroyed  every  hostile  fleet — when  the  commercial  marine  of  every 
other  country  was  at  her  mercy — when  every  nation  of^Europe,  except  herself,  —  when 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  Prussia,  and  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  had  been  exposed  to,  and  were  constantly  menaced  by,  hostile  invasion  from 
the  arms  of  France?  In  all  these  countries  industry  has  revived.  They  are  now  at 
liberty  to  turn  their  attention  and  apply  their  capital  to  the  supply  of  many  of  their 
wants  by  means  of  their  own  peaceful  labour.  Does  England  hope  to  maintain  war 
prices  despite  of  such  competition?  Look  at  the  state  of  manufacturing  industry  in 
America  and  in  the  countries  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  then  consider  what 
influence  these  causes  must  have  had  in  reducing  the  prices  of  your  manufactured 
articles.  Take,  again,  the  influence  of  other  causes,  which  must,  and  which  ought 
to,  reduce  prices  here: — the  diminished  hazard,  both  of  import  and  export — the 
reduction  of  the  rates  of  marine  insurance — but,  above  all,  the  diminished  cost  of  the 
raw  materials,  which  are  tlie  staple  of  your  manufactures.  You  buy  every  thing  at 
a  less  price,  and  you  must  sell  at  a  less  price.  Is  it  meant  that  you  should  pay  a 
much  lower  price  for  the  raw  material,  and  charge  the  old  price  for  the  manufactured 
article?  Then  you  must  enquire  what  has  been  the  effect  upon  prices,  of  improve- 
ments in  machinery  ;^vvhat  the  effect  of  the  application  of  steam,  in  diminishing 
both  the  cost  of  production  and  the  cost  of  carriage.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the 
influence  of  all  these  several  causes  upon  prices  and  upon  profits,  must  be  ascertained 
before  you  can  determine  the  degree  to  which  they  have  been  afi'ected  by  the  resump- 
tion of  payments  in  cash?  Again,  with  respect  to  land, — I  admit  that  land  has 
fallen;  but  does  any  landlord  hope  to  maintain,  since  the  war,  the  war  prices? 
During  the  war,  an  undue  stimulus  and  excitement  were  given  to  agricultural 
speculation ;  land  was  then  brouurht  into  cidtivation  w;hich  would  not  adequately  repay 
the  cost  of  cultivation  afrer  peace  had  been  established.  No  man  regrets  more  deeply 
than  myself  the  consequences  to  individuals  of  throwing  that  land  out  of  cultivation; 
but  the  depreciation  of  the  standard  will  afford  no  remedy.  Here,  again,  many 
other  causes — besides  the  increased  value  of  money — are  in  operation.  What  has 
been  the  efifect  of  Irish  importations  upon  English  prices,  and  on  the  profits  of  English 
agriculture? — of  a  perfectly  free  trade  in  corn  with  Ireland?  Whatever  it  has  been, 
it  is  not  owing  to  the  bill  of  1819;  it  would  have  existed  separately  from  that  bill. 
The  moment  you  opened  the  English  markets  to  Irish  produce,  from  that  moment 
the  prices  of  English  produce  must  have  fallen.  Again,  the  operation  of  the  poor- 
laws,  and  of  their  defective  administration,  must  be  enquired  into;  and,  I  repeat, 
you  will  not  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  legislators  and  statesmen,  if,  having  under- 
taken this  enquiry,  you  do  not  attempt,  at  least,  to  assign  to  each  of  the  several 
causes  which  I  have  mentioned,  its  effect  in  producing  the  fall  of  prices,  and  the 
distress  of  any  particular  branch  of  industry. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  referring  to  the  mere  declamation  by  which  the  act  of  1819 
has  been  assailed.  It  is  not  only  described  as  the  source  of  every  domestic  calamity, 
but  it  is  made  chargeable  with  the  misfortunes  of  other  nations.  Nay,  so  extensive 
has  been  its  operation,  that  one  hon.  gentleman  has  discovered  that  the  revolution 
of  France,  in  1830,  was  not  owing  to  the  Ordonnances  of  July, — but  that  to  the  act 
of  1819  we  are  to  attribute  the  downfal  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons;  and  that 
Louis  Philippe  now  sits  on  a  tottering  throne,  because  he  cannot  command  high 
prices  for  the  productions  of  France.  The  hon.  member  for  Whitehaven  wisely  con- 
siders it  much  better,  as  a  general  rule,  to  deal  in  vague  declamation,  and  to  turn 
eloquent  periods  upon  "  devouring  poverty  and  appalling  distress,"  than  to  venture 
on  any  specific  facts.  Facts  and  figures  are  dangerous  things  to  meddle  with, 
unless  they  can  be  relied  on ;  but  they  are  very  important  on  questions  of  this  nature. 
Prophecies  of  evil  are  easily  uttered — and  can  only  be  met  by  counter-prophecies  — 
91— Vol.  II. 
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as  wortliless  as  themselves.  But  the  hon.  member  did  make  an  occasional  exception 
from  the  general  rule  of  his  speech,  and  appealed  to  facts,  lie  said,  "  I  take  Ireland 
as  my  example;  I  will  prove  every  thing  by  figures;  and  vrhatever  I  say  of  Ireland 
will  be  true,  as  applied  to  England."  The  hon.  gentleman  first  assumes  that  Irish 
disturbances  were  unknown  before  the  year  1819.  His  position  is  this.  All  Irish 
disturbance  grows  out  of  controversies  and  quarrels  about  land;  and  the  depression 
of  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  in  consecpience  of  a  restricted  currenity,  is  the 
main  cause  both  of  the  distress  and  the  insurrectionary  violence  in  Ireland.  Now  I 
meet  lhi;3  assertion  by  these  facts.  In  1S07,  during  the  war,  when  prices  were  high, 
and  when  currency  was  unrestricted,  such  was  the  disposition  to  disturbance  in 
Ireland,  that  the  insurrection  act  was  introduced,  and  remained  in  force  for  several 
successive  years.  It  was  aUowed  to  expire;  but  was  introduced  again  in  1814;  and 
again  remained  in  force  for  a  considerable  period.     I  will  not  go  to  earlier  periods. 

I  turn  now  to  the  picture  given  by  the  non  gentleman  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  in 
respect  to  agricultural  produce.  I  took  down  his  words;  they  were  to  this  effect: — 
''  Tne  cattle  have  vanished  from  the  fields — the*  plough  is  no  longer  at  work — no 
manure  is  purchased — land  is  going  out  of  cultivation — agricultural  produce  is 
declining  in  (juantity — and  there  is  universal  distress  throughout  the  country." 
Observe,  we  are  not  now  discussing  whettier  the  profits  of  agricultural  produce  are 
appropriated  exactly  as  we  should  wish.  Some  Irish  member  probably  will  say, 
'•  The  poor  of  Ireland  derive  no  benefit  from  the  increased  produce,  the  profits  are 
ail  taken  away  by  absentees."  But  that  is  not  the  question.  We  are  not  enquiring 
to  whom  these  profits  ouglit  to  go — we  are  not  determining  whether  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  be  in  a  healthful  and  satisfactory  state — but  whether  agriculture 
be  declining  in  Ireland,  because  capital  cannot  be  properly  applied  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

Now,  1  have  here  an  account  of  the  annual  average  quantities  of  certain  articles  of 
agricultural  produce  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  triennial  periods,  ending,  respec- 
tively, 5th  January,  1810,  1820,  1826,  and  1830:— 

In  the  peri(;d  ending  1810,  there  were  exported,  on  an  average. 

Oxen.  Sheep.  Swine. 

19,376  10,203  9,830 

In  that  ending  1826,  the  num"bers  were. 

Oxen.  Sheep.  Swine. 

57,39.5  62,819  73,912 

Wheat.  Oats  &  Oatme^vi,. 
Qrs,  Qrs. 

In  1810    ....  61,097  673,895 

1826    ....         375,781 
1830   ....         525,019  1,697,509 

Now,  I  ask  with  confidence,  after  this  statement  of  facts,  what  becomes  of  the 
assertion,  that,  in  Ireland,  cattle  have  vanished  from  the  fields — that  the  plough  is 
idle— that  the  land  is  left  without  manure— and  that  production  is  rapidly  on  the 
decline?  The  hon.  gentleman  then  referred  to  the  progress  of  crime  in  England; 
and  here  again  he  can  find  no  other  cause  for  the  increase  of  crime,  but  the  bill  of 
1819,  and  the  contracted  currency.  I  pass  by,  of  course,  the  eloquent  declamation 
on  the  evil  of  increasing  crime.  I  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  deny,  that  where 
criminals  increase,  morality  is  probably  on  the  decline;  or  to  contest  the  fact,  that 
hardened  criminals  are  dangerous  members  of  society,  whose  numbers  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  reduced.  We  are  all  agreed  upon  these  truths;  but  the  point  at  issue 
is  this:  —  Has  the  increase  of  crime  varied  inversely  with  the  increase  of  paper;  and 
can  you  fairly  charge,  on  the  restoration  of  the  standard,  the  additional  number  of 
criminal  committals!''  Here,  again,  I  refer  to  the  only  authentic  data — the  official 
returns.  They  prove  that,  during  the  war,  and  since  the  war,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  crime;  but  they  warrant  a  presumption  that  there  must  have  been  other 
causes  of  that  increase  in  operation,  besides  contractions  in  the  currency.  The 
committals  for  crime  in  En>iland  and  Wales  were  as  follows,  in  the  several  years  I 
shall  mention:— In  1811,  5,337;  in  1813,7,164;  in  1815,7,818;  in   1816,  9,191; 
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in  1818,  13,567;  in  1820,  13,710;  in  1821,  13,115;  in  1822,  12,241;  in  1823, 
12,263;  in  1825,  14,437. 

Now,  of  these  years,  the  hon.  gentleman  has  mentioned  two  in  splendid  contrast  to 
all  others — years  when  paper  was  abundant— «when  there  was  a  full  demand  for 
labour — when  prices  and  profits  were  high.  The  years  were  1818  and  1825.  Now, 
surely,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  crime  ought  to  have  diminished 
in  those  years.  But  what  was  the  fact?  Why,  that,  in  1818,  the  criminal  com- 
mittals were  more  numerous  than  in  any  preceding, year,  with  one  exception;  and 
that,  in  the  year  1825,  they  were  more  numerous  than  in  any  preceding  year,  with- 
out a  single  exception.  Now,  I  have  no  theory  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  maintain 
that  crime  increased  because  paper  issues  increased;  but  I  doubt  the  soundness  of 
the  hon.  gentleman's  theory — at  least,  I  altogether  deny  his  facts,  that  crime  decreased 
as  paper  issues  were  extended.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  rejoinder  to  these  statements. 
"  We  have  no  confidence  in  oflScial  documents  :  they  may  be  fabricated,  and,  at  any 
rate,  they  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  if  they  be  referred  to,  to  disprove  the  dis- 
tress which  we  know  to  exist.''  But,  surely,  our  enquiry  turns  not  upon  cases  of 
local  distress  ;  but  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  country;  and  how  can  he  form 
any  judgment  of  that  condition,  except  by  a  reference  to  official  returns,  to  the  general 
aggregate  of  the  varied  transactions  of  the  whole  country  ?  It  was  just  in  this  spirit 
that  the  member  for  one  of  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire  made  an  attempt  to  answer  the 
able  and  unanswerable  speech  of  the  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  justly  observed,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
people  be  really  suffering  under  distress  of  a  character  such  as  that  which  has  been 
represented,  you  must  not  take  particular  instances  of  individual  or  local  distress, 
and  thence  infer  their  general  existence;  but  you  must  look  at  official  documents  to 
ascertain  the  increased  or  decreased  amount  of  comfort  at  ditFerent  periods,  as 
exhibited  in  the  consumption  of  articles  of  general  use.  Now,  what  were  the  indi- 
vidual cases  which  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
offered,  to  refute  the  reasoning  of  the  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade?  He 
selected  three  places  in  order  to  prove,  from  the  distress  there  prevailing,  the  general 
suffering  of  the  country;  and  the  three  fair  criteria  which  he  assumed  were  Oldham 
and  the  districts  near  it,  Macclesfield  and  Whitby.  Admirable  selections  for  the 
purpose!  The  first  is  a  district  in  which  there  are  probably  more  hand-loom  weavers 
tlian  in  any  other,  and  was  therefore  wisely  selected  as  affording  instances  of  individual 
distress.  Macclesfield,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  silk  manufacture  in  Manchester.  The  greater  amount  of  capital,  and 
the  larger  command  over  labour  and  improved  machinery  which  Lancashire  possesses, 
must  necessarily  render  it  a  very  formidable  competitor  with  other  places,  and 
Macclesfield  among  the  rest.  The  rapid  progress  of  civilisation,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  skill,  have,  1  fear,  a  tendency  to  produce  cases  of  local  distress, 
by  attracting  manufacti'.ring  industry  from  places  where  it  has  heretofore  flourished 
to  more  favoured  spots ;  but  these  vicissitudes  (lamentable  as  their  effects  are  in 
particular  cases)  may  be  indications  of  general  prosperity  and  improvement,  rather 
than  of  general  suffering  and  decline.  And  Whitby,  too!  True — we  gave  it  a  mem- 
ber last  year;  but  then  we  all  admitted  it  to  be  in  a  declining  state,  from  the  local 
operation  of  some  causes  which  had  led  to  a  transfer  of  its  trade. 

Sir,  I  consider  by  far  the  most  important  consideration  connected  with  this  question 
to  be,  its  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  One  of  the  main 
motives  for  introducing  the  Act  of  1819,  arose  from  a  deep  conviction  that  a  con- 
stantly depreciating  standard  was  working  the  ruin  of  those  classes.  I  was  satisfied 
by  evidence  and  by  reasoning,  that  when  you  depreciate  the  standard,  the  prices  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  rise  much  faster  than  the  wages  of  labour ;  and  I  was  convinced 
that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  gradually  declining  condition  of  the  industrious 
classes  arose  from  depreciated  paper  currency.  A  constant  effort  is  now  made  to 
impress  upon  those  classes  a  belief  that  their  distress  has  arisen  from  the  restriction 
on  paper;  but  I  hope  they  are  beginning  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  I,  too,  make  my  appeal  to  them.  If  you  can  enlist  them  on  your  side,  no  doubt 
you  will  have  an  important  ally  ;  if  you  can  convince  them  that  tlie  restoration  of 
inconvertible  paper,  or  a  recurrence  to  a  depreciated  standard,  will  be  fur  their 
advantage, — if,  in  addresses  to  political  unions,  you  can  successfully  denounce  those 
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who  are  favourable  to  tlie  maintenance  of  the  standard  as  enemies  to  the  labouring 

classes, you  will,  no  doubt,  materially  advance  the  object  you  have  in  view.     But 

1  apiieal  confidently  to  the  industrious  classes  of  society.  I  tell  them,  their  true 
friends  are  they  who  resist  a  depreciation  of  the  standard,  and  who  maintain  the 
payment  of  their  wages  in  money  of  the  present  value,  from  the  conviction  that  if 
that  value  be  lowered,  the  price  of  necessaries  will  increase  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  pay  of  labour.  The  most  affecting  statements  have  been  made  of  the  condition 
of  certain  classes  of  the  manufacturers.  One  hon.  gentleman  in  particular,  the 
member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Fielden),  gave  a  detailed  accotmt  of  their  state  in  that 
district  with  which  he  is  mure  immediately  connected.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  that  is  a  district  in  which  there  exists  severe  distress.  It  contains  a  large  body 
of  that  particular  description  of  manufacturers  wlio  used  to  gain  a  livelihood  by 
■working  at  the  hand-loom.  I  know  something  of  their  condition,  and  am  ready  to 
admit  that  it  is  one  deeply  to  be  lamented.  The  hon.  gentleman  -who  made  this 
statement,  says,  that  he  employs  3,000  power-looms,  and  that  nothing  would  make 
him  more  miserable  than  the  reflection,  that  by  the  use  of  that  machinery  he  had 
contributed  to  the  distress  of  the  hand-loom  weavers.  Then,  Sir,  the  hon.  member 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  miserable:  for  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the 
sudden  improvement  and  universal  use  of  machinery,  and  especially  of  the  power- 
loom,  have  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  condition  of  those  who  lived  by  manual 
weaving.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  that  the  power-loom  has  been  known  many 
years.  Why,  so  was  steam-navigation  known  before  it  was  applied;  but  it  is  only 
within  a  few  years  that  the  power-loom  has  been  brought  into  almost  universal  use. 
The  hand-ldom  weaver  (I  speak  of  some  parts  of  Lancashire  with  which  I  am 
acquainted)  was  frequently  a  small  farmer  who  le-iided  at  a  distance  from  a  town, 
cultivating  a  small  portion  of  land  for  the  subsistence  of  his  familj',  and  earning  a 
part  of  his  livelihood  by  working  at  the  hand-loom.  When  the  power-loom  was 
brought  into  use,  that  man  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  disadvantage;  for 
hand-loom  weaving  could  not  compete  with  that  of  the  power-loom,  and  the  main 
spring  of  his  industry  was  broken.  But  this  is  only  another  instance  in  which  the 
application  of  mechanical  ingetmity  and  capital  to  the  perfection  of  machinery,  and 
the  progress  of  social  improvement,  have,  by  the  rapidity  of  tlieir  effects,  depressed 
a  particular  class.  It  is,  surely,  absurd  to  argue  from  that  depression,  that  the 
whole  country  is  in  a  declining  state.  But  I  ask  whether  the  hon.  gentleman  hiis 
given  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  Oldham? 

I  have  before  me  the  account  of  the  poor-law  commissioners,  and  it  is  certainly 
much  at  variance  with  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  I  have  seen,  too,  a  letter,  which 
appeared  in  the  public  papers,  written  from  Oldham— the  letter,  apparently,  of  a 
writer  whose  information  is  extensive  and  authentic — giving  an  account  of  the  demand 
for  labour  generally,  and  its  remuneration  in  that  parish.  The  writer  signs  himself 
"  An  Elector  of  Oldham,"  and  writes  thus  :  — 

•*  Perhaps  no  town  in  Britain  has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  Oldham ;  none 
where  fortunes  have  been  accumulated  with  greater  rapidity;  nor  is  there  any  town 
where,  taken  collectively,  the  working  classes  are  more  comfortable  in  their  circum- 
stances, or  obtain  a  better  remuneration  for  their  labour.  Distress,  from  particular 
circumstances,  does  exist  in  Oldham,  and  one  main  cause  of  it  is  the  great  influx  of 
labourers  and  artisans  from  neighbourhoods  not  enjoying  the  same  prosperity  and 
advantages  that  Oldham  possesses.  Another  cause,  and  that  a  principal  one,  is  the 
circumstance  of  the  power-loom  supplanting  the  hand-loom,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
hand-loom  weaver  is  contending  with  the  power-loom  in  producing  an  article  at  as 
cheap  a  rate.  The  weavers  are,  however,  finding  by  sad  experience  that  this  is  the 
ca.5e,  and,  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  allow,  are  quitting  their  original  trade  and 
adopting  others.  This  class  of  men  (taking  them  as  a  body,  a  very  exemplary  and 
worthy  one)  are  many  of  them  in  a  very  destitute  situation ;  few  of  them  can  earn 
more  than  from  .5.?.  to  7.9.  per  week.  Science  may  sometimes,  as  it  does  in  this  in- 
stance, destroy  capital  and  abridge  labour ;  but  it  is  to  reproduce  it,  not  only  with 
an  immense  increase,  bufwith  a  great  additional  advantage  and  comfort  to  society  at 
large.  The  regular  wages  paid  here  to  those  whose  occupation  is  generally  consi- 
dered as  receiving  the  minimum  of  remuneration— the  labourers— is  2s.  6(1.  to  3.?. 
per  day.     Bricksetters'  labourers  are  paid  25.  8d.  per  day,  with  an  allowance  of 
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three  pints  of  beer  per  day.  Bricksetters  3s.  to  3.?.  6/^.,  with  the  same  allowance  of 
beer;  and  if  either  labourers  or  setters  work  what  are  termed  'over-hours,'  that  is, 
before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  six  in  the  evening,  such  time  is  always 
paid  for  in  the  same  proportion ;  so  that  a  labourer  may  obtain  3s.  Ad.  per  day,  and 
setters  3s.  9<f.  to  4s  4^</.  Joiners,  masons,  carpenters,  slaters,  and  other  artisans, 
generally,  are  paid  not  less  than  bricksetters,  with  the  same  allowance  of  beer.  That 
these  prices  are  paid  throughout  the  borough,  I  could  bring  hundreds  of  witnesses 
to  prove.  Hats  were  formerly  the  staple  trade  of  Oldham,  but  of  late  years  have 
been  greatly  superseded  in  extent  by  that  gigantic  branch  of  commerce— the  cotton 
trade.  The  hatters,  as  a  body,  are  fairly  paid,  some  branches  of  the  trade  extrava- 
gantly, and  all  tolerably  well  employed.  In  the  cotton- mills,  the  men's  wages  are 
ffom  15s.  to  30s.;  women  and  children's,  from  2s.  3d.  to  8s.  or  10s.  Althoa;Wi  the 
population  of  the  township  of  Oldham  has  increased  from  16,690  in  the  year  1811, 
to  32,381  in  the  year  1831,  still  the  amount  of  poor-rates  levied  is  no  more  in  the 
pound  than  it  was  at  the  former  period;  and  in  the  years  18)6  and  1817,  they  were 
nearly  double  the  present  amount.  In  the  year  ending  March,  1832,  there  was 
levied  in  England  for  poor-rates,  £8,2o5,315  12s.,  out  of  which  there  was  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  £6,731,131  10s.;  consequently  the  amount  of  relief,  taking 
the  population  at  13,086,675,  would  be  10s.  3\d.  per  head,  averaging  the  whole  of 
England.  The  amount  paid  the  poor  in  Oldham  in  the  last  year,  was  £3,313  13s.  Id., 
or  averaging  2s.  O^d.  per  head:  thus  showing,  that  if  the  amount  expended  in  re- 
lieving the  poor  is  any  criterion  of  the  situation  of  the  woi-king  classes,  Oldham 
stands  but  at  one-fifth  proportion  when  put  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  En"-- 
land.  Since  the  time  of  the  panic,  in  the  years  1825  and  1826,  a  period  in  which 
many  towns  have  been  retrograding,  there  lias  been  expended  in  public  improve- 
ments (and  we  have  no  corporation,  or  any  thing  like  it,  to  promote  such  expenses), 
upwards  of  £100,000." 

This  statement  is  exactly  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  They 
say  that  Oldham  has,  at  a  former  period,  suffered,  from  causes  which  they  mention, 
■considerable  distress;  but  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  it  is 
in  an  improving  and  prosperous  condition.  The  failure  of  a  bank  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, after  the  panic  of  1825,  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  distress  in  Oldham  ; 
and  it  is  because  the  permission  again  to  issue  £1  and  £2  notes  would  lead  to  the 
same  circumstances  which  produced  that  failure,  that  I  now  pause  before  I  consent 
to  a  proposal  for  their  re-issue. 

Sir,  I  have  made  it  an  object  of  care  to  enquire  what  is  the  condition  of  artisans 
in  the  midland  districts ;  and  I  have  here  an  account  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  at 
present  in  the  several  towns  in  Litchfield,  Coventry,  Birmingham,  and  other  places, 
to  the  following  descriptions  of  workmen  :  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  plumbers 
plasterers,  and  painters.     I  take  Birmingham;  in  that  town  they  are  as  follows: 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Carpenters  from  3  4   to  4  2 

Masons   3  6  4  0 

Bricklayers   3  4  3  10 

Bricklayers' labourers 2  2  2  6 

Plasterers  3  4  4  0 

Painters  3  6  6  0 

Plumbers  4  0  5  0 

The  rate  of  wages  in  other  towns  varies  but  little  from  the  above.  Some  small 
reduction  must  be  made  from  this  amount  of  wages  in  the  case  of  carpenters,  masons, 
and  bricklayers,  on  accoimt  of  tlie  expense  of  tools  which  they  have  to  provide  ;  but 
the  rate  of  wages  appears  ample  to  ensure,  with  present  prices,  a  decent  and  com- 
fortable maintenance  for  the  workman  and  his  family.  What  is  the  object  of  this 
motion — the  object  distinctly,  and  in  terms  avowed  'by  the  member  for  the  North 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Cayley)?  To  raise  prices?  no  doubt  that  is  the  intention, 
and  will  be  the  effect  of  it.  How  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  workman  who  now 
earns  wages  of  from  3s.  Qd.  to  4s.  a-day,  has  a  much  greater  command  over  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  than  he  would  have,  were  you  to  increase  the  cur- 
rency, and  raise  the  prices  of  provisions  and  all  other  articles  ?    I  believe  it  to  be  a 
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fiict  establishetl  by  ofliuiiil  papers,  and  returns  of  the  quantities  of  articles  of  general 
Hsi,'  consumed,  tlilit  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  is  greatly  improved  since 
tlio  period  wheuvve  had  an  inconvertible,  unrestricted,  paper-currency.  If  you  com- 
pare the  consumption  of  hops,  of  mult,  of  tea  and  cotfce,  at  different  periods,  you 
will  find  that  the  industrious  classes  have  now  a  much  greater  command  of  those 
necessaries  of  life  than  they  had  before.  If  the  fact  be  so,  I  call  on  you,  as  you  value 
the  true  interests  of  the  people,  to  pause  before  you  lend  your  sanction  to  any  scheme, 
the  avowed  purpose  of  which  is,  to  increase  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

If  this  committee  be  appointed,  when  will  its  labours  terminate?  It  is  not  a 
committee  to  adjust  the  details  of  some  plan,  on  the  principle  of  which  those  who 
support  the  committee  are  agreed,  but  a  committee  without  a  plan,  and  the  member*' 
of  which  entertain  principles  the  most  conflicting.  Let  us  survey  the  course  of  t' 
debate,  and  see  whether,  among  the  advocates  of  enquiry  (I  say  nothiug  of  X, 
ojjposers,  of  whom,  I  suppose,  some  portion  will  bo  on  the  committee),  there  is  tha 
uniformity  of  general  views — that  we  may  expect  from  their  labours  any  early  remedy 
for  our  distress.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  first,  the  author  of  the  motion,  was 
wise  enough  to  produce  no  plan — to  avoid  the  suggestion  of  any  specific  remedy, 
lie  complained,  indeed,  that  the  monetary  system  was  manifestly  defective;  for  the 
l)opulation  had  increased — the  produce  had  increased — but  we  had  tied  down  the 
standard,  and  prevented  its  increase.  The  hon.  gentleman  might  just  as  well  com- 
plain tliut  "  roads  have  increased — new  countries  have  been  discovered — but,  alas! 
the  yard  and  the  mile  remain  of  the  same  length  as  before."  We  hear  of  an  "  anti- 
quated standard  ;"  as  if  the  standard  had  got  decrepid  through  age.  You  might  as 
well  say  that  the  pound  weight,  or  the  quart  measure,  was  too  antiquated  for  present 
use.  A  definite  weight  of  metal  is  as  much  a  standard,  a  measure  of  value,  as 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  does  not  mean  the  standard, 
but  the  amount  of  currency,  he  is  totally  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  currency 
cannot  vary  in  amount — cannot  accommodate  itself  to  the  growing  wants  of  the 
people — because  the  standard  is  invariable.  Every  improvement  in  the  economical 
use  of  money  is  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  currency;  and  the  hon  gentleman's 
objection,  if  it  be  worth  any  thing,  is  fatal  to  any  standard  at  all.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man, iiowever,  contented  himself  with  the  attempt  to  show  that  the  present  system 
is  chargeable  with  every  imaginable  evil;  but,  as  I  before  said,  he  wisely  abstained 
from  the  suggestion  of  any  remedy. 

lie  was  followed  by  the  member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Cobbett),  who  was  ready  to 
agree  with  him  in  his  vote,  but  totally  abjured  his  principles.  I  must  say,  that  I 
never  was  more  disappointed  than  by  the  speech  of  the  member  for  Oldham.  He 
began  by  claiming  peculiar  indulgence  for  himself,  on  account  of  his  profound  study 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  because  no  man  ever  made  a  speech  upon  it,  containing  right 
Ijrinciples,  which  was  not  borrowed  from  him.  "  Tlie  noble  lord,"  he  says,  "  made  a 
good  speech;  but.  then,  it  was  all  copied  from  me."  I  think  I  may  assure  the  hon. 
member,  tliat  he  need  not  entertain  any  fears  of  plagiarism  in  respect  to  the  speeches 
which  he  delivers  in  this  House.  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him,  on  any  occasion, 
for  which  he  may  not  reckon  on  a  copyright  which  will  never  be  infringed.  So 
little  did  his  observations  refer  to  the  question  before  us,  that  while  he  was  engaged 
in  their  delivery,  an  ingenious  young  member,  who  entered  the  House  at  the  time, 
enqiured  from  me  "whether  the  currency  question  was  over?"  I  said  "No;  this 
is  the  currency  question."  He  replied,  "  I  thought,  from  his  speech,  that  it  was  the 
navy  estimates."  All  that  the  hon.  member  could  produce  on  this  question  of  the 
currency  was,  the  notes  of  an  old  speech  he  had  intended  to  make  on  the  navy  es- 
timates. The  hon.  member  wants  no  depi"eciation  of  the  standard — he  will  have  no 
issue  of  paper — ("rotten  paper" — I  fear  he  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Birmingham).  "  Oh,  no,  give  me,"  he  says,  "  the  King's  coin,  with  the  King's 
image  upon  it."  There  is  something  so  amiable  in  his  loyalty,  that  one  would  for- 
give his  errors,  even  if  he  be  wrong.  Still  he  consents  to  go  into  the  committee, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  depreciate  the  standard;  and  all  the  remedy  he  proposes 
for  all  our  distresses,  and  all  our  evils,  is  to  cut  down  every  estimate,  and  every  ex- 
pense, to  the  level  of  1792.  "  And  yet,"  says  the  hon.  member,  "  England  ought 
to  assume  a  high  tone,  and  till  poor  Pitt  was  corrupted  by  the  Whigs,  she  did  assume 
a  high  tone;  Spain  and  France  were  not  allowed  to  have  navies,  and  they  ought  not 
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to  be  allowed  to  have  navies.'' — But  how  we  are  to  maintain  this  high  tone,  and 
control  the  naval  force  of  Europe,  with  the  Estimates  of  1792,  the  hon.  member  did 
not  clearly  show.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  how  would  he  deal  wiih  the  possessions 
that  have  been  acquired  since  1792 — with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Malta,  and 
the  Mauritius?  The  hon.  gentL^man  .says,  that  we  had  a  most  successful  war;  that 
we  annihilated  the  naval  force  of  all  our  enemies: — and  yet  he  is  surprised  that  we 
have  more  admirals  at  the  end  of  that  war  than  we  had  at  its  commencement!  This 
gentleman  was  the  second  speaker  in  favour  of  the  morion;  the  third  was  the  mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough,  who  says,  that  the  plan  of  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  (of 
course  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  committee)  is  a  plan  of  confiscation,  rapine,  and 
blood.  His  remedy  was  the  total  abolition  of  coin,  and  the  payment  of  bank-notes 
in  bars  of  gold.  Tiie  fourth  speaker  was  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton. 
He  says,  maintain  the  standard,  but  throw  every  burthen  on  the  land;  the  land  had, 
he  observed,  escaped  every  charge,  and  it  was  but  right  that  it  should  be  made 
responsible  now,  for  the  national  debt.  Then  came  the  hon.  member  for  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.     His  remedy,  we  know,  is  a  rise  of  prices. 

The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Birmingham,  has  not  yet  spoken;  I  know 
not  whether  he  still  adheres  to  the  plan  which  he  recommended  in  1817,  for  an  un- 
limited depreciation  of  the  standard,  and  whether  he  still  maintains  the  proposition 
which  he  then  maintained,  that  you  always  ought  to  take  the  market-price  of  bullion 
as  the  criterion  of  value,  and  that  you  might  go  on  issuing  bank-notes,  and  raising 
that  market-price,  even  until  you  made  the  guinea  pass  for  ^100  or  ,£200,  without 
causing  injury  to  any  one — except,  possibly,  the  public  annuitant,  who  should  take 
care  of  himself,  or  of  whom  the  government  might  take  care.  [Mr.  Attwood  :  Pro- 
vided you  raised  prices  to  the  war  level  only.]  I  believe  there  was  no  such  quali- 
fication; but  if  there  was,  it  makes  no  difference.  Now,  perhaps,  it  might  be  right 
to  add  to  the  committee  some  opponents  of  these  six  or  seven  gentlemen;  but  send 
even  them,  alone,  into  a  committee,  with  the  opinions  they  entertain,  to  consider 
this  question — to  examine  all  the  other  questions  which  I  have  mentioned — and  I 
should  like  to  ask  what  probability  there  would  be  of  any  practical  remedy?  You 
find  a  patient  labouring  under  every  disease;  and  for  his  cure,  you  send  for  physicians 
entertaining  totally  opposite  opinions  on  his  case.  Sangrado  is  summoned  from 
Oldham,  and  Chuchillo  from  Birmingham.  But  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
patient  meanwhile?  Why,  he  will  be  utterly  neglected,  while  the  enraged  doctors 
are  debating  about  their  principles,  and  cuffing  each  other. 

Will  the  country  believe  that  the  real  object  of  the  committee  is  any  other  than  a 
depreciation  of  the  standard  ?  What  will  be  the  consequence  on  commercial  trans- 
actions ?  Will  any  man  sell  an  estate  ?  If  there  be  a  prospect  that,  in  two  months, 
the  sovereign  will  pass  for  25s.,  will  not  every  man  get  the  sovereign  as  soon  as  he 
can  ?  If  you  send  it  forth  to  the  world  that  you  will  have  a  vague  enquiry,  which 
will  probably  end  in  depreciation,  the  consequence,  the  inevitable  consequence,  will 
be  ruin  to  every  debtor — to  the  class  you  intend  to  benefit.  All  debts  that  can  be 
exacted  without  delay,  will  be — and  justly ;  for  the  debt,  if  contracted  within  the 
last  eighteen  years,  was  contracted  in  the  improved  currency.  Every  man  who 
enforces  the  payment  of  such  debts  due  to  him,  will  have  not  only  law,  but  equity 
and  honesty  on  his  side.  What  will  be  the  condition  of  the  banks  which  have  un- 
dertaken to  discharge  their  promissory  notes  in  gold,  and  to  receive  deposits  of  gold 
from  their  customers  ?  Will  not  the  depositors  demand  their  deposits,  and  the  holders 
of  the  notes  press  for  payment,  without  delay  ?  Again,  will  any  man  advance  £20,000 
in  sovereigns  on  a  mortgage,  when  he  is  certain  of  being  repaid  in  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency ?  The  question  at  issue  is  not  depreciation  or  no  depreciation.  The  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  in  so  describing  it,  has  stated  it  too  unfavourably 
for  his  own  argument ;  the  question  is,  whether  depreciation  shall  be  ultimately 
effected  after  a  tedious  protracted  enquiry  ?  That  is  quite  a  different  question  from 
sudden  depreciation.  Such  depreciation  is  bad  enough,  but,  as  the  result  of  a  lin- 
gering enquiry,  it  would  be. the  greatest  curse  that  was  ever  inflicted.  What  is  the 
country  suffering  under  ?  I  believe  it  to  be  suffering  partly  from  the  agitation  con- 
nected 'A'ith  the  political  excitement  of  recent  times,  partly  from  a  state  of  doubt  and 
suspense  as  to  the  final  settlement  of  great  questions  affecting  our  commercial  policy 
The  Bank  Charter  is  still  under  consideration,  the  East  and  West  India  questions 
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are  not  yet  annnpcd ;  if  to  these  causes  of  restlessness  you  are  going  to  superadd 
doubts  as  to  tho  stuniiard — if  this  be  your  remedy  for  calmning  the  excitement  that 
prevails,  and  mitigating  the  doubt  and  suspense  that  hang  upon  other  unsettled 
questions — for  (iod's  sake  close  your  doors,  and  depart  to  your  homes;  for  your 
sittings  here  will  throw  chaos  into  worse  confusion. 

Sir,  I  shall  now  conclude.  The  subject  is  far  from  exhausted — but  there  are  limits  to 
the  patience  of  the  House.  Before  1  sit  down,  let  me  make  an  earnest  appeal  to 
those  whom  1  address,  to  weigh  well  the  consequences  of  the  vote  they  may  give. 
It  they  foresee,  that  injustice  will  be  done  by  the  unsettlement  of  the  contracts  of 
twenty  years — that  contusion  will  arise — that  commercial  dealings  will  be  paralyzed 
by  doubts  as  to  the  future  value  of  the  currency;  above  all,  if  they  see  cause  to 
apprehend  that  the  wages  of  labour  will  not  rise  in  any  corresponding  ratio  with  the 
rise  of  prices,  and  that,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the  labourer  will  be  depressed — 
let  them  reject  the  plausible  appeal,  "  that  distress  ought  to  be  enquired  into,"  and 
refuse  to  do  a  great  public  wrong,  though  it  be  covered  with  a  specious  veil.  1  say, 
re  pectfuUy,  but  firmly,  that  this  is  the  manly  course— this,  the  true  fulfilment  of  a 
high  and  sacred  trust.  Doubtless,  much  consideration  is  due  to  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  your  constituents.  To  them  you  owe — as  was  truly  said  by  that  illustrious 
man,  who,  in  comprehensive  and  philosopiiical  views  of  all  public  affairs,  and  of  the 
great  principles  of  social  government,  surpassed  all  the  statesmen  who  preceded 
him,  or  who  have  followed — as  much  as  some  of  them  may  have  exceeded  him,  in 
the  practical  application  of  official  knowledge  and  experience — "  to  them  you  owe," 
says  Mr.  Burke,  '•  the  sacrifice  of  your  time,  and  your  pleasures,  and  your  repose. 
But  to  them  you  do  not  owe  the  sacrifice,  in  the  weightiest  matters,  of  your  mature 
and  conscientious  judgment."  "  Tiiat  judgment  is  not  their  property,  and  you 
abandon  the  first  duties,  if,  in  deference  to  the  wishes,  you  consent  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  your  constituents." 

For  what  is  it,  Sir,  that  we  are  sent  here?  For  what  is  it  that  we  are  placed  on 
tlie  mountain  top,  but  tliat  we  may  embrace  a  wider  horizon  within  our  view,  and 
penetrate  further  than  the  house  upon  the  plain,  through  the  mists  and  darkness 
which  hang  upon  the  future.  Perform  your  duty — show  that  you  are  not  engaged 
in  a  mere  "  scuffling  local  agency," — that  you  are  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  destinies 
of  an  empire;  and  you  will  find  your  reward — my  belief  is,  in  the  applause  of  your 
constituents — but,  unquestionably,  in  the  approbation  of  your  own  consciences.  If 
you  suffer,  you  will  suffer  in  a  noble  cause,  and  you  will  be  repaid  with  ample  interest 
of  honour  and  reputation,  for  any  temporary  loss  of  popular  favour.  Read  the  con- 
troversy between  Mr.  Burke  and  his  constituents  in  1780,  and  judge  of  your  reward 
by  your  own  admiration  of  the  rejected  candidate.  They  told  him,  "  that  his  im- 
politic stubbornness  would  cost  him  his  seat."  If  you  hear  the  same  language,  be 
prepared  with  his  dignified  reply — 

"  I  wished  to  be  a  me  nber  of  parliament,  to  have  my  share  of  doing  good  and 
resisting  evil."  "  I  deceive  myself  most  grossly,  if  I  would  not  much  rather  pass 
tlie  remainder  of  my  life  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  deepest  obscurity,  feeding  my 
mind  even  witli  the  visions  and  imaginations  of  such  things,  than  to  be  placed  on 
the  most  splendid  throne  of  the  universe,  tantalized  with  a  denial  of  the  practice  of 
all  which  can  make  the  greatest  situation  any  other  than  the  greatest  curse." 

He  stood  before  his  constituents  accused  of  no  venality — of  no  neglect  of  duty — of 
no  sacrifice  of  their  interests  to  his  ambition,  or  to  their  own  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
views.  The  accusation  against  him  was,  that  he  had  preferred  to  their  wishes  the 
dictates  of  his  own  humane,  deliberate,  enlightened  judgment,  and  the  true  interests 
of  the  constituents  themselves.  Follow  his  example,  and  you  may  truly  say  with 
him,  if  you  are  obnoxious  to  a  similar  charge — "  In  every  accident  which  may  hap- 
pen through  life — in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression  and  distress — 1  will  call  to  mind 
this  accusation,  and  be  comforted  " 

But  my  conviction  is,  that  a  different  fate  is  reserved  for  you — that  juster  views 
are  now  taken  of  the  duties  which  you  are  called  upon  to  fulfil,  and  that  the  true 
way  to  secure  the  applause  and  lasting  confidence  of  your  constituents,  is  to  claim, 
for  yourselves  and  for  them,  the  right  to  abide,  in.  high  matters  like  this,  by  the 
dictates  of  your  own  deliberate  conviction. 

Several  other  members  having  addressed  the  House,  Lord  Althorp's  resolution 
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was  then  put,  upon  which  Mr.  Attwood  moved,  as  an  amendmenr,  to  add  the  words, 
"  and  that  a  select  committee  be  appointed,  which,  liaving  reg-ard  to  this  opinion, 
shall  enquire  into  the  general  distress  existing  among  the  industrious  classes  of 
the  community,  and  into  the  most  etfectual  means  of  its  relief." 

Lord  Althorp  said  that,  although  he  might  not  object  to  have  the  resolution  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  agreed  to,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  distress  of  the  country  generally,  he  must  object  to  any  alteration  being  made  in 
his  amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  the  new  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  White- 
haven was  so  important,  that  it  ought  to  be  reserved  for  a  separate  and  distinct 
motion,  and  brought  forward  at  an  earlier  hour,  in  order  that  its  discussion  might 
be  fully  and  fairly  entered  into.  He  undoubtedly  felt  unwilling  to  venture,  at  that 
late  hour,  to  state  his  view  of  a  matter  so  important;  and  therefore  he  hoped  that, 
even  should  the  House  be  predisposed  to  agree  in  the  hon.  gentleman's  new  pro- 
position, they  would  not,  at  all  events,  prejudge  the  question  by  a  hast}'^  decision  : 
for  they  should  recollect  that  the  functions  of  the  committee  of  enquiry  described  in 
the  hon.  gentleman's  resolutions  differed  in  no  one  particular  i'rom  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  The  subject  was,  in  tact,  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  country 
generally,  and  that  was  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance,  that  it  belonged  only  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  could  not  be  delegated  to  any  other  or  se})arate 
body.  In  common  justice,  even  if  they  had  the  power,  they  ought  not  to  substitute 
a  private  committee  for  the  established  course  of  such  enquiries  ;  but,  whether  they 
were  ready  to  assent  to  or  deny  the  proposition,  he  hoped  they  would  not  act  with 
precipitation. 

On  the  question,  that  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Attwood  be  added  to  Lord 
Althorp's  resolution,  the  House  divided  :  Ayes,  134;  Noes,  271 — Majority,  137. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  Lord  Althorp's  resolution  :  Ayes,  304 ;  Noes, 
49 — Majority  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  255, 
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In  the  debate  arising  out  of  Mr.  Grote's  motion,  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  the 
votes  at  elections  for  members  of  parliament  be  taken  by  way  of  ballot." 

Sir  RoBiTRT  Peel  said,  that  though  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  had  not  made  a  long  speech,  yet,  as  it  was  well  known,  that  he  had 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  his  powerful  mind  would  have  suggested  stronger 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  question  before  them,  if  stronger  were  to  be  urged.  He 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  briefly  review  the  reasoning  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  in  favour  of  the  vote  by  ballot,  confident  that  the  learned  gentleman  had 
omitted  nothing  which  could  really  be  relied  on  as  an  argument  in  its  behalf.  One 
of  tlie  effects  which  the  learned  member  expected  from  the  ballot  was,  that  it  would 
put  an  end  to  canvassing.  Did  the  learned  gentleman  consider  that  as  an  improve- 
ment? Did  he  think  it  an  improvement,  that,  after  a  man  had  been  toiling  for  years 
in  the  service  of  his  constituents,  that  they  should  receive  him  with  a  dead  languor 
and  apathy,  or  that  he  sliould  return  among  them  with  the  same  feeling?  Did  he 
consider  it  an  improvement,  that  a  member  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining his  conduct  to  his  constituents,  or  of  asking  them  for  a  renewal  of  their 
confidence?  For  his  own  part,  far  from  thinking  that  an  improvement,  he  should 
consider  it  to  be  destructive  of  one  of  the  strongest  links  between  the  rejiresented 
and  their  representatives — one  of  the  best  securities  for  an  honest  discharge  of  their 
respective  trusts.  It  woUld  di'bar  the  constituents  from  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  their  representatives,  and  it  would  deprive  therepresentativeof  the  opportunity 
of  mixing  with  the  humbler  clu.-ses  of  his  constituents,  of  ascertaining  their  wants 
and  wishes,  and  asking  their  support  upon  public  grounds.  If  a  man  of  wealth, 
station,  and  character,  were  thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  canvassing  ;  in  other 
words,  of  all  personal  and  individual  communication  with  his  constituents — if  he 
was  only  to  appear  before  them  on  a  stated  day,  amid  all  the  confusion  of  a  public 
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ceremony,  he  for  one  shotilil  consider  this  boasted  effect  of  the  ballot  as  any  thing 
but  a  recommendation.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  admitted,  that  the 
ballot  was  nothing  without  secresy.  Now,  he  doubted  whether  it  was  possible  to 
prevent  the  public  functionaries  employed  in  the  elections  from  knowing  how  a  man 
voted,  and  tims  obtaining  a  groat  degree  of  inHiience  over  many  men  who  would 
dread  that  the  manner  in  which  they  voted  should  be  known.  These  functionaries 
would,  in  fact,  become  intolerable  petty  tyrants.  In  order  that  secresy  should  be 
nsaintained,  the  machinery  must  be  so  complete,  that  the  functionaries  should  remain 
as  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  man's  vote  as  any  other  person.  All  would  allow, 
that  if  vote  by  ballot  were  introduced,  secresy  was  indispensable  to  any  chance  of 
its  successful  operation.  But  did  the  hon.  and  learned  member  think  that  the  voters 
themselves  would  permanently  conceal  their  votes  ?  Could  they,  in  the  course  of 
gossip  with  their  neighbours,  conceal  them.  Was  it  possible  that  a  man  could  con- 
ceal it  from  his  wife  ?  Where  tlien  was  the  secresy?  But  suppose  the  secret  inviola- 
bly kept — that  never,  in  any  moment  of  conviviality,  or  friendship — of  confidential 
intercourse  with  a  friend  or  relative,  did  the  voter  at  a  contested  election  divulge 
the  vote  he  gave ;  what  an  abominable  system  must  that  be,  under  which  persons 
could  not  discuss  with  their  nearest  connexions,  how  they  had  fulfilled,  or  meant 
to  fulfil,  a  public  trust !  Could  it  be  expected  that  men,  in  their  private  societies, 
in  their  families,  in  their  clubs,  at  the  market,  were  not  to  mention  that  which  was 
probably  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all.  If  strict  silence  were  to  be  observed,  vote  by 
ballot  would  do  more  than  put  an  end  to  public  canvass  ;  it  would  stop  public  dis- 
cussion. The  hon.  and  learned  member  said,  that  under  the  present  system  landlords 
could  be  tyrants  ;  but  did  the  system  which  he  had  advocated  not  lay  the  tenantry  open 
to  a  greater  degree  of  tyranny  ?  Would  not  the  landlords,  supposing  their  power 
to  remain  the  same,  and  secresy  to  be  impracticable,  wreak  a  double  vengeance  upon 
those  who  both  disobeyed  and  deceived  them  ?  Tiie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said, 
that  the  ballot  would  prevent  bribery;  but  if  the  disposition  to  bribe  and  to  be  bribed 
existed,  it  would  have  ingenuity  enough  to  defeat  their  paper  regulations  against  it. 
The  learned  gentleman  said,  even  if  you  failed  in  preventing  bribery,  you  would  have 
done  no  harm — the  law  would  be  inoperative — but  no  mischief  would  have  been  done. 
But  he  must  contend,  that  every  inoperative  law  was  in  itself  mischievous.  No  clubs- 
would  be  formed,  and  a  more  systematic  and  more  extensive  system  of  bribery  would 
be  carried  on.  It  threw  discredit  upon  the  law  to  legislate  only  to  fail.  If  vote  by 
b.illot  was  only  a  delusive  security  against  bribery,  it  was  worse  than  no  security  at 
all,  for  it  would  prevent  other  and  more  effectual  precautions.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  had  spoken  of  the  deliglit  of  seeing  a  landlord  with  his  tenantry  encompass- 
ing him,  and  going  to  give  their  votes  in  his  favour,  from  a  real  and  conscientious 
preference,  founded  on  gratitude  and  respect.  If  tb.e  sight  were  so  delightful,  why 
deprive  them  of  it  ?  He  objected  to  the  ballot,  because  it  would  make  that  House, 
more  democratic  that  it  was  already,  and  he  thought  it  democratic  enough.  He 
said  so  openly.  He  did  not  wish  to  conceal  that  he  thought  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  democratic  as  was  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  just  authority  and  undoubted  privileges  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  legislature.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  ballot  would  destroy  the  influence  of 
property.  He  would  confidently  assert,  that  if  the  influence  of  property  in  elections 
were  destroyed,  the  security  of  all  property,  and  the  stability  of  airgovernment, 
would  be  destroyed  with  it.  It  was  surely  absurd  to  say,  that  a  man  with  ten 
thousands  pounds  a  year  should  not  have  more  influence  over  the  legislature  of  the 
country,  than  a  man  of  ten  pounds  a  year.  Yet  each  was  only  entitled  to  a  single  vote. 
How  could  tliis  injustice,  this  glaring  inequality,  be  practiJally  redressed,  excepting 
by  the_ exercise  of  influence?  How  could  the  government  end  but  in  a  democracy, 
if  the  influence  were  merely  according  to  numbers?  An  additional  reason  for  oppos- 
ing the  motion  of  the  hon.  members  was,  that  afcer  the  change  made  in  the  electoral 
system  last  year,  another  not  less  extensive  change  in  the  system  was  most  unwise. 
What!  Was  there  never  to  be  any  fixedness  in  the  electoral  system?  Were  they 
to  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  the  effect  of  the  change  already  made?  Until  there 
was  strong  proof  of  some  practical  defect  in  the  system  as  it  at  present  stood,  he 
should  object  to  a  change.  By  a  continual  series  of  experiments  on  the  institutions 
of  government,  they  were  depriving  themselves  of  one  of  the  main  stays  of  govern- 
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ment,  cue  of  the  chief  sources  of  legitimate  power — respect  for,  and  attachment  to, 
that  which  is  estal)lishe(l,  and  upon  tluit  ground  alone  he  would  oppose  the  motion. 
He  thought  universal  suffrage  mure  plausible  than  vote  by  ballot.  But  if  ttiey  were 
to  admit  vote  by  ballot,  it  would  only  be  the  prelude  to  further  demands;  and 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  any  member  to  come  forward  the  following  day  to  as.k 
them  to  adopt  universal  suffrage,  or  any  other  plan  which  might  be  popular.  There 
•was  no  system  which  had  not  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  its  adoption,  and 
certainly  the  theoretical  arguments  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage  were  at  least 
as  strong  as  those  in  favour  of  the  ballot.  There  were  arguments  in  favour  of 
extending  the  franchise  to  women,  to  which  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  any 
logical  answer.  Other  and  more  important  duties  were  intrusted  to  women;  women 
*vere  allowed  to  hold  j)roperty,  to  vote  on  many  occasions  in  right  of  that  property 
— nay,  a  woman  might  inherit  the  Throne,  and  pert'orm  all  the  functions  of  the  first 
office  of  the  state;  why  should  they  not  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament?  He  objected 
to  the  motion  on  another  ground — namely,  that  many  had  been  induced  to 
yield  their  consent  to  the  change  effected  in  the  electoral  system  of  the  country  last 
year,  under  a  clear  understanding  tiuU  it  was  to  have  a  fair  trial,  lie  would  take 
leave  to  tell  hon.  members,  that  tiiey  woidd  do  more  good  to  the  country,  and  be 
more  useful  representatives  for  their  constituents,  if  they  devoted  some  of  the  time 
consumed  in  discussions  on  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  were  to  live, 
in  reading  the  report  of  the  poor-law  commissioners,  in  considering  the  facts,  and 
in  applying  themselves  to  remedy  some  of  the  practical  and  growing  evils  which  it 
brought  to  light.  On  these  grounds,  and  believing  that  it  was  necesssary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  that  the  state  of  excitement  and  desire  for  change,  in  which 
the  people  were,  should  be  allayed,  he  would  vote  against  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  London.  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  ballot  would  work  well, 
he  was  of  opinion  that— though,  in  quiet  times,  it  might  do  no  harm — yet  in  times 
of  excitement,  when  the  public  mind  was  agitated  and  inflamed,  if  a  parliament 
were  elected,  it  would  be  any  thing  but  a  fair  re])resentation  of  the  real  and  sober 
feelings  of  the  country,  and  might  do  irretrievable  injury.  He  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing a  hope,  that  the  Hou^e  would  do  nothing  to  change  the  constituency  as 
established  by  the  Reform  Act,  till  they  had  had  a  fair  trial  of  its  efficiency. 

Mr.  Grole  briefly  replied,  and  the  House  divided:  Ayes,  108;  Noes,  211;  Majority 
against  the  motion,  105. 
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April  30,  1833, 

Sir  John  Key,  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  speech,  introduced  this  subject  to  the  notice 
of  the  House.  The  hon.  gentleman,  a'ter  describing  the  peculiar  hardships  inflicted 
on  the  industrious  classes  by  thef'e  obnoxious  imposts,  concluded  by  moving,  "  That 
such  portion  of  the  assessed  taxes  as  related  to  the  House  and  Window- tax  be  re- 
pealed.'' 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  seconded  the  motion ;  and  at  the  same  time  entreated  the 
House  to  persevere  in  the  reduction  of  the  Malt-duty. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  as  an  amendment,  "  That  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue, 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on  malt  to  lOs.  the  quarter, 
and  by  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  houses  and  windows,  could  only  be  supplied  by  the 
substitution  of  a  general  tax  on  property  and  income,  and  an  extensive  change  in  our 
whole  financial  system,  which  would  at  present  be  inexpedient." 

Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr.  Sergant  Spankie,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  having  addressed  the  House, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  to  state  shortly  the  grounds  on  which  he  should  give  his 
vote.  Although  the  subject  opened  up  a  discussion  on  the  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  financial  policy  of  the  country,  he  should  direct  his  attention  chiefly  to  financial 
considerations.  When  he  looked  at  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  and  at  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  public  credit — and  when  he  found,  after  reductions  in  the 
expenditure,  and  after  providing  for  the  public  service,  there  only  remained  an 
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available  surplus  to  meet  every  possible  contingency  which  might  ari.-e  of  £500,000; 
when  lie  Ibiiad  that  £000,000  was  calculated  on  a  small  increase  of  the  revenue  of 
last  year,  and  tliai  the  esiabiishments  of  the  present  year  were  but  little  lower  than 
tliose  of  tlie  last  year,  the  question  he  had  to  consider  was,  how  could  further  reduc- 
tions of  revenue  be  made  cou.-isteiitly  with  keeping  faith  with  the  public  creditor  ? 
He  could  not  think  it  either  expeaient  or  just,  under  such  circumstances,  to  repeal 
£0,000,000  of  adilitional  taxes.  It  was  true,  that  the  repeal  of  the  house  and 
winduvv-taxes  was  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  repeal  of  the  half  of  the  malt- 
duty;  but  there  was  no  gentleman  wliu  heard  him  who  would  not  admit,  that,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  there  was  jjiactically  such  a  connexion,  and  that,  if  they 
repealed  one  hall  of  the  malt-duty,  the  pressure  for  the  repeal  of  the  house  and 
window-tax  would  be  so  great  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  resist  it.  But  many 
gentlemen  thought  the  repeal  of  tlie  half  only  of  tlie  malt-duty  would  be  unavailing. 
They  argued,  that  the  reiief  would  be  partial  and  incomplete ;  that  an  expensive 
estabhsliineut  for  coliectiug  tlie  remaining  half  must  be  kept  up;  that  the  inquisi- 
tion into  the  manufacturers'  processes,  which  at  present  was  so  vexatious,  must  be 
preserved,  and  tlierefore  iv  was  said  it  would  be  better  to  repeal  the  w  hole.  If  there 
were  any  force  in  that  argument,  the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  to  be  repealed  was 
not  £(j,800,000  as  had  been  stated  by  the  hou.  member  for  Worcester,  but  £7,300,000. 
The  t»lal  amount  of  the  malt-tux  last  year  was  £4,800,000 ;  the  amount  of  the  house 
and  window-duty  was  £2,500,000;  and  if  they  repealed  both,  tlierefore,  that  would 
entail  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  of  not  less  than  £7,300,000.  The  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  said,  that  the  government  might  make  reductions  in  every  branch  of  the 
public  service,  and  by  these  means  reduce  the  expenditure,  and  prevent  a  deticiency. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  they  had  already  voted  the  army  estimates  —  they 
had  voted  the  amount  of  the  naval  force — they  had  voted  part  of  the  ordnance 
estimates  ;  and  he  consiiiered  it  impossible,  since  the  House  had  agreed  to  those 
votes,  to  look  for  any  reduction  in  expenditure  equal  to  supply  the  dehciency.  The 
hon.  member  said,  make  reductions;  yes,  make  reductions  in  the  expenditure  first, 
and  then  reduce  taxation.  Would  the  hopes  and  security  of  the  public  creditor, 
when  he  saw  a  large  deficit,  be  satisfied  by  a  vague  assurance  that  the  House  might 
ultimately  reduce  three  millions  of  the  expenditure  ?  If  they  repealed  the  taxes 
proposed,  they  would  injure  public  credit  irreparably.  With  respect  to  rescinding 
the  vote  of  the  other  evening,  he  thought  it  tar  better  to  rescind  that  vote  than  to 
adhere  to  it  if  it  were  unwise.  He  saw  no  dignity  in  persevering  in  error.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  vote  were  consistent  with  the  good  of  ttie  country;  and  if 
it  were  not,  how  could  it  be  contended  that  they  were  precluded  from  rescinding 
it?  The  argument  against  rescinding  this  vote  would  apply  to  the  rejection  of  a 
bill  on  a  third  reading  which  had  been  read  a  second  time.  It  was  said,  that  if  they 
rescinded  this  vote  they  would  have  many  other  questions,  upon  which  the  opinion 
of  the  House  had  been  once  expressed,  re-agitated;  but  the  only  reason  why  those 
questions  were  not  agitated  now,  was,  not  from  respect  for  previous  decisions,  but 
from  appreliensions  of  a  second,  and  perhaps  more  signal  failure.  He  repeated, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  half  of  the  malt-duty  carried  with  it  the  repeal  of  the  whole ; 
and  if  the  whole  duty  were  repealed,  and  the  hou>e  and  window-tax  were  repealed, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  public  creditor;  for  it  was  a  perfect  delusion 
to  suppose,  tliat  the  deticiency  could  be  made  up  by  increased  consumption  and  by  a 
reduction  of  expenditure.  The  only  alternative,  then,  was  a  property-tax,  to  which 
he  was  decidedly  opposed.  He  would  not  pledge  himself  beyond  the  present 
occasion ;  but  he  would  say,  that  in  the  y)rescnt  circumstances  of  the  country,  and 
at  the  present  period  of  the  session,  either  a  property  or  an  income  tax  would  be  a 
great  calamity.  He  knew  that  some  ])ersons  contended  for  a  tax  on  property  who 
would  not  tolerate  a  tax  on  income.  He  could  not  recognise  the  justice  of  such  a 
distinction.  He  consiiiered  that  it  would  be  establishing  a  principle  of  spoliation  to 
tax  jiroperty,  and  exempt  income  from  the  tax.  He  would  take  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  by  frugality  and  industry,  had  amassed  a  fortune  of  £10,000,  which  he  had 
vested  in  the  funds ;  he  would  suppose  tiiat  the  man  had  two  sons,  on  whose  educa- 
tion he  had  bestowed  much  care  and  great  expense;  and  that  these  two  sons,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  education  and  paternal  care,  were  making  large  professional  incomes, 
— were  the  two  sons  to  escape  a  contribution  to  which  the  father  was  to  besubject  ? 
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The  father  had,  perhaps,  by  self-denial,  by  the  application  of  all  that  he  could  spare 
from  a  limited  pecuniary  income,  enabled  the  sons  to  acquire  an  income  tenfold 
greater  than  his  own.  AVhy  should  the  father  alone  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state?  If  a  property-tax  were  imposed,  there  must  also  be 
an  income-tax.  If  either  were  imposed,  there  must  be  a  rigorous  inquisition  into 
every  man's  property,  as  a  necessary  concomitant.  He  would  not  say  tliat  circum- 
stances might  not  arise,  in  war,  or  even  in  peace,  to  juslifv  such  a  tax;  but,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  he  could  not  think  it  politic  to  levy  an  in- 
come-tax; the  eifect  of  which  must  be,  if  it  were  justly  levied,  to  expose  every  man's 
business  to  a  rigorous  inquisition.  It  was  a  tax  which,  unaccompanied  by  severe 
and  unsparing  scrutiny  into  private  affairs,  would  encourage  fraud  and  perjury. 
Setting  aside  the  circumstances  that,  generally  speaking,  it  was  better  to  submit  to 
taxes  already  established  than  have  recourse  to  others,  lie  must  say  that  a  property- 
tax  would  be  most  injurious.  The  tax  upon  houses  and  windows  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  a  bad  tax.  If  unjustly  apportioned,  let  that  injustice  be  redressed.  In 
principle  it  was  not  bad;  and  the  inequality  complained  of  was  not  necessarily  in- 
cident to  it.  The  amount  of  income  might  be  concealed ;  but  men  could  not  conceal 
the  value  of  a  house,  or  the  number  of  windows.  In  principle,  he  did  not  know  a 
tax  more  free  from  objection.  If  any  county  or  district  were  unfairly  taxed,  let  the 
other  counties  bear  their  fair  proportion.  The  hon.  member  for  Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Ileathcote)  had  made  a  very  patriotic  speecii  to-night ;  for  he  had  proved  that  the 
farmers  of  Lincolnshire  escaped  almost  entirely  the  house  and  window-tax.  Let 
us  profit,  then,  by  this  avowal  of  the  member  for  Lincolnshire,  and  take  care  that  his 
constituents  escape  the  tax  no  longer.  The  learned  sergeant  (Sergeant  Spankie)  had 
spoken  in  favour  of  indirect  taxation,  which  certainly  was  a  good  species  of  taxation, 
because  jjcrsons  incurred  it  voluntarily^  and  could  apportion  their  expenses  to  the 
tax;  but  it  might  be  carried  too  far.  It  had  limits,  beyond  which  it  gave  rise  to 
smuggling,  and  defeated  the  object  in  view.  If  he  liad  in  his  possession  the  produce 
of  a  property- tax  amounting  to  i;7,300,000,  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  he  would 
select  as  the  first  taxes  for  reduction  the  malt-duty,  and  the  house  and  window 
duties.  There  wer6  other  duties,  the  removal  of  which  might  confer  greater  benefits 
on  the  country,  and  spread  those  benefits  more  equally  over  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  over  the  different  classes  of  agricultural 
interests,  over  the  growers  of  oats,  and  the  graziers,  as  well  as  over  the  growers  of 
barley.  But  his  main  objection,  he  repeated,  to  the  repeal  of  these  taxes  was,  that 
it  could  not  be  done  and  preserve  faith  with  the  public  creditor,  unless  an  income- 
tax  were  imposed.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  popular  notion  with  many  persons,  not 
only  that  a  tax  might  be  laid  on  property,  but  from  which  income  might  escape ; 
that  the  tax  on  property  might  be  a  gradud^ed  tax,  and  made  very  productive.  Let 
them  be  assured,  however,  if  they  applied  a  graduated  property- tax,  that  the  principle 
would  admit  of  no  limitation  ;  that  they  would  discourage  industry,  and  induce 
capitalists  to  transfer  their  capital  to  other  countries.  The  hope  of  dishonest  gains 
would  defeat  itself.  A  graduated  property-fax  would  lessen  the  stimulus  to  honest 
exertion  in  future,  and  force  men  to  seek  other  countries  for  the  deposit  of  their 
hard-earned  accumulations.  For  these  reasons  he  should..oppose  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  baronet,  and  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord. 

Several   other  amendments  were  proposed,  and  negatived — Lord  Althorp's  pro- 
position being  ultimately  carried  by  285  to  131  ;  Majority  154. 
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May  6,  1833. 

Lord  Althorp  having  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,— 

Mr.  Goulbum  stated,  that  he  observed  in  the  16th  section  of  the  bill  a  declaration 
that  his  Majesty  had  placed  that  part  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown, 
derived  from  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  to  be  abolit.hed,  at  the  disposal  of 
parliament.     He  (Mr.  Goulburn)  had  looked  over  the  records  of  the  House  in  order 
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to  discover  any  message  from  tlie  Crown  to  that  effect,  but  had  been  unable  to  find 
any.  Perhaps,  however,  such  a  message  had  been  delivered,  and  he  begged  to  ask 
the  noble  lurd  for  information  on  the  subject? 

Lord  Althorp  said,  it  was  true  that  there  was  no  specific  message  such  as  that 
alluded  to  by  the  right  hou.  gentleman;  but  that  he  did  not  conceive  any  such  spe- 
cific message  to  be  necessary.  The  subject  had  been  referred  to  by  his  Majesty  in 
his  Speech  on  the  opening  of  parliament,  and  his  assent  had  been  officially  signified 
in  tlie  committee. 

Sill  RoiJEBT  Peel  said,  tliat  the  occurrence  was  clearly  an  oversight.  The  noble 
lord  must  know  as  well  as  he  did,  that  there  ought  to  have  been  tlie  same  message 
witb  regard  to  this  bill  as  there  had  been  this  evening  relative  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests.  As  to  the  recommendation  from  his  Majesty,  that  did  not  aff'ect  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  right  hon.  gentleinan  must  be  aware  that  that  recommendation  would 
have  been  equally  necessary  if  there  were  no  revenues  of  the  Crown  to  be  resigned. 

Lord  John  Russell  observed,  that  there  was  no  more  necessity  for  a  specific  mes- 
sage before  the  second  than  before  the  first  reading. 

On  the  question  being  put,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time, — 

Mr.  Shaw  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months. 

Mr.  Estcourt  begged  leave  most  cordially  to  second  the  amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  there  were  some  of  the  objects  contemplated  in  this  bill 
of  which  he  approved;  there  were  details  in  it  which  he  admitted  were  capable  of 
improvement  in  the  committee,  and  objections  had  been  urged  against  the  principle 
and  details  of  the  measure,  in  the  whole  extent  of  which  he  did  not  concur.  The 
right  lion,  gentleman  had  stated,  with  the  dexterity  of  a  skilful  disputant,  that  the 
real  question  now  to  be  decided  was,  whether  there  should  be  a  reform  in  the  Church 
or  not.  He  denied  that  this  was  the  case,  and  he  begged  that  the  House  would  not 
put  that  construction  on  the  matter,  or  interpret  a  vote  hostile  to  some  parts  of  this 
bill,  into  an  opinion  opposed  to  all  Church  reform.  He  approved  of  the  bill,  as  far 
as  it  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  removing  every  abuse  in  the  Church  establish- 
ment, and  of  requiring  from  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  spiritual  care  of 
parishes  a  constant  and  scrupulous  discharge  of  their  duties.  He  also  concurred  in 
the  propriety  of  abolishing  Church-cess;  he  considered  that  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  this  cess  was  different  in  its  nature  from  its  right  to  tithes.  It  was  conferred  by 
statute ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  grant  of  it  depended  on  the  will  of  a  body,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Church — namely,  the  vestry.  He  was,  therefore,  ready  to  forego  a 
claim,  which,  under  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  the  Church  itself  to  abandon.  He  thought  that,  by  making  some  other  provision 
for  the  repair  of  churches,  they  would  remove  a  cause  of  disunion,  and  hostility  to 
the  establishment,  which  it  was  not  worth  the  while  of  the  Church  to  incur  for  such 
a  trifiing  amount.  He  also  believed  that  the  tithe  commutation  measure  would 
do  little  good,  if  in  each  parish  they  left  the  Church-cess  to  be  levied  from  the  occu- 
pying tenantry  of  another  religion.  At  the  same  time  he  must  maintain,  that  the 
removal  of  the  cess  would  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  proprietors  of  land;  and  though, 
on  i)rinciple,  he  was  ready  to  defend  the  propriety  of  throwing  the  expense  of  the 
repair  of  churches  on  those  proprietors,  still  he  thought  it  was  better,  on  the  whole, 
for  the  Church  itself,  that  it  should  undertake  the  charge,  and  he  was  willing  that  it 
should  be  borne  by  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  He  hoped,  however,  that  he  should 
experience,  in  this  instance,  the  same  readiness  which  government  had  already  shown 
to  depart  from  its  plans  v/hcn  convinced  of  their  injustice;  and  that,  in  the  details  of 
this  measure,  the  noble  lord  would  continue  to  act  on  t'.ie  principle  on  which  he 
acted  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  consented  to  the  exemption  of  all  existing  in- 
terests from  the  taxation  imposed  by  the  bill.  It  waS  proposed,  that  no  part  of  this 
new  burthen  to  be  thrown  upon  the  Church  should  be  borne  by  those  whose  livings 
were  of  the  annual  value  of  less  than  i:200;  but  he  was  confident  the  landholders  of 
Ireland  would  not  consent  that  this  charge  of  repairing  churches  should  be  thrown 
from  their  shoulders  upon  the  holders  of  benefices  of  so  small  an  amount  as  £300 
per  annum.  If  the  House  should  consent  to  the  principle,  which  he  thought  was 
scarcely  ])robable,  of  exclusively  taxing  the  clergy  for  this  object,  he  should  still  con- 
tend that  it  was  not  right  to  abstract  any  thing  from  small  livings,  and  that  a  cler- 
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gyman  should  have  a  clear  stipend,  at  the  leas?t,  of  £300  per  annum.  Again, 
he  had  great  doubts  as  to  the  policy  or  justice  of  a  graduated  income-tax  upon  the 
clergy;  and  this  proposition,  though  included  in  the  bill,  formed  no  part  of  its  prin- 
ciple. The  noble  lord  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  with  great  force,  the  objection 
to  a  graduated  propety-tax.  Those  objections,  in  part  at  least,  applied  to  the  pre- 
sent proposition.  The  principle  of  graduation  appeared  in  a  qualified  degree  to  be 
recognised  by  it.  While  he  admitted  that  the  revenues  of  the  Cburch  ought  in 
future  to  provide  a  subsitute  for  the  Church-cess,  he  still  doiibted  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  defray  the  charge  by  some  other  means — out  of  the  savings  on  bishops' 
lands  for  instance — than  by  a  tax  exclusively  imposed  on  the  clergy,  and  which  tax 
seemed  to  imply,  that  tlie  clergy  had  some  special  interest,  apart  from  the  general 
interests  of  the  community,  in  maintaining  the  fabric  of  the  Cliurcii.  With  respect 
to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  bishops,  he  could  not  concur  in  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford,  who  thought  the  reduction  so  objectionable  in 
principle,  that  it  was  beyond  the  competence  of  parliament  to  ordain  it.  His  hon. 
friend  had  contended,  that  no  unions  of  bishoprics  had  taken  place  since  the  Refor- 
mation, without  the  consent  of  the  Convocation.  Now,  if  his  memory  did  not 
deceive  him,  unions  had  taken  place  since  the  Reformation,  witliout  the  consent  of 
the  Convocation,  upon  the  authority  of  the  King  in  council,  and  of  Acts  of  parlia- 
ment. It  was  justly  said,  by  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Grant),  who  spoke 
last,  that  such  an  instance  took  place  in  the  2nd  of  Elizabeth,  when  Casliel  and 
Emly  were  united.  He  believed  also  that  Ardagh  had  been  uiiited  with  Tuam  since 
the  Reformation,  without  the  instrumentality  of  a  Convocation;  and  Kilfenora  was 
united  to  Killaloe  so  lately  as  1752.  He  could  not  concur  in  the  position,  that  an 
act  for  the  union  of  one  bishopric  with  another  constituted  a  violation  of  the  coro- 
nation oath.  He  did  not  think  it  possible  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  that  the  King 
of  England  was  bound  by  that  oath,  in  his  legislative  as  well  as  his  executive  capa- 
city, to  maintain  every  privilege  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  clergy  in  the  exact  state 
in  which  those  privileges  stood  in  the  year  1688.  If  that  were  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  coronation  oath,  it  followed  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  kings 
who  had  given  their  assent  to  any  Act  subsequently  passed — varying  the  strict 
legal  privileges  of  the  Church — by  uniting  bishoprics  or  parishes,  or  commuting 
tithes,  which  had  already  taken  place,  had  violated  the  coronation  oath,  a  conclu- 
sion at  which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  should  be  extremely,  sorry  to  arrive.  In  his 
opinion,  the  coronation  oath  of  the  monarch  imposed  a  duty  to  maintain  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church.  There  was  left  to  the 
King  the  exercise  of  a  discretion,  to  be  regulated  by  his  own  conscience,  by  ins  own 
sincere,  honest  decision  of  the  question,  whether  any  particular  measure  was  or  was 
not  for  the  interests  of  the  Church.  If,  on  a  review  of  comparative  advantages  to 
the  Church,  or  of  dangers  menacing  the  Church  from  different  directions,  the  King 
conscientiously  took  that  course  which  secured  to  the  Church,  in  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment, the  greatest  prospect  of  advantage,  or  warded  off  the  greatest  amount  of 
danger,  he  for  one  never  coidd  believe,  that  a  King  acting  on  that  principle  violated 
his  oath,  although  he  might  consent  to  the  modification  or  abandonment  of  some 
privilege  heretofore  possessed  by  the  bishops  and  clergy.  He  never  could  consent 
to  the  doctrine,  that  the  King  must  rigidly  maintain  every  ancient  privilege  of  the 
Church,  even  to  the  certain  injury  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Church.  This  the 
King  must  do  if  he  had  no  discretion.  If  he  had  a  discretion,  who  could  presume 
to  charge  the  King  with  a  violation  of  his  oath,  because  the  King,  who  took  the 
oath,  differed  in  his  conclusions  as  to  tlie  bearing  of  a  particular  mea=;ure  from 
others  who  had  no  oath  imposed  upon  them.  With  respect  to  the  diminution  of 
bishoprics,  at  present  there  were  twenty-two  bishops  in  Ireland,  and  he  should  be 
sorry  to  be  convinced  of  the  policy  of  diminishing  that  number,  because  upon  that 
question  must  depend  an  alteration  in  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland — that  Act  hav- 
ing provided  for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  and 
for  a  certain  rotation  regulating  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  have  scats  in  par- 
liament. He  must  confess  that  he  saw  great  objection  to  altering  the  Act  of  Union, 
and  making  a  new  arrangement.  He  would,  therefore,  intinitely  rather  find  it  con- 
sistent with  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  to  maintain  the  existing  number  of  the 
bishoprics.     The  bill  before  the  House  struck  off  ten  out  of  the  tv.enty-two;  and 
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until  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Stanley)  spoke  that  night,  no  reason 
wliatever  ha<l  been  assigned  for  making  a  reduetion  of  that  particular  number,  and 
sureiv  the  House  would  not  decide  that  question  without  having  returns  laid  before 
them' of  the  extent  of  the  different  dioceses,  and  the  number  of  benefices  in  each. 
The  House  should  take  into  its  consideration  what  were  the  duties  the  bishops  had  to 
perform.  Supposing  the  proposed  reduction  to  be  made,  there  would  be  left  a  total 
number  of  twelve  bishops,  four  of  whom  would  have  to  attend  in  parliament.  Would 
the  remaining  eight  be  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  the  increased  duties  of  their 
cvtended  dioceses  ?  Or,  if  they  performed  the  duties  of  superintending  the  incum- 
bents in  the  different  benefices,  must  they  not  neglect  the  duty  imposed  on  them  as 
ecclesiastical  commissioners?  The  whole  charge  of  the  commission  would  devolve 
on  tiie  lay  Commissioners — persons  salaried  by  the  Crown,  and  removeable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown.  That  must  be  inevitable — for  those  who  gave  their  constant 
attention  to  the  Commission,  who  were  conversant  with  its  daily  details,  would 
naturally  have  the  control,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  Church  over  it  would  soon 
be  at  an  end.  All  these  were  questions  of  great  importance,  and  worthy  of  the 
deepest  consider.ition.  But  to  go  no  further  at  the  present  than  the  plan  imme- 
diately before  the  House,  he  would  say  that  the  arrangements  it  proposed  were  ex- 
ceedingly defective.  Upon  looking  to  the  bill,  it  would  be  seen  that  three  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  south  of  Ireland  were  to  be  left  without  resident  bishops 

Mr.  Stanley  begged  the  right  hon.  baronet's  pardon,  but  there  was  a  provision  in 
the  bill  which  left  the  bishop  a  choice,  with  the  consent  of  the  commission,  as  to 
their  place  of  residence. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  adverted  to  that  particular  provision  of  the  bill;  but  as  it 
stood  at  present  it  abolished  three  bishoprics,  and  thus,  unless  the  bishops  changed 
their  residence,  it  would  leave  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny,  three  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  without  a  resident  bishop,  and  of  course  the  Protestant 
populations  of  those  cities  without  that  episcopal  superintendence  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  And  here  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  observing,  that  he  objected  to 
no  provisions  of  the  bill  which  would  render  tlie  Protestant  religion  more  stable  by 
requiring  a  strict  discharge  of  these  duties  from  its  ministers.  He  wanted  to  see  the 
spreading  of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland,  which  he  feared  had  as  yet  scarcely  com- 
menced. God  grant  that  its  progress  had  only  been  delayed  by  the  unhappy  discords 
which  prevailed  there  since  the  Reformation— that  the  existence  of  the  political 
disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  inseparable 
from  tliem,  had  been  the  main  causes  of  impeding  the  progress  of  the  Reformation ! 
God  grant  that  the  period  might  soon  arrive  when  a  real  reformation  would  take 
place,  not  through  the  operation  of  constraints  upon  conscience,  but  through  the 
removal  of  every  impediment  to  the  natural  progress  of  divine  truth!  That  such 
would  be  the  case  was  a  conviction  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind.  The  House 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  cautious  (to  use  a  phrase  already  so  justly  employed)  before 
they  controlled  the  expansive  force  of  the  Protestant  faith,  by  diverting  the  provision 
made  for  the  support  of  its  ministers  to  secular  purposes,  and  depriving  it  of  the 
power  of  filling  a  more  extended  sphere  of  duty.  Tliere  was  one  principle  involved 
in  tiie  bill  to  wliicli  he  would  never  consent — that  by  which  the  properly  of  the 
Church,  being  improved  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  was  diverted  from  ecclesiastical 
and  applied  to  secular  purposes.  Entertaining  the  opinions  he  did  of  the  ability  of  the 
right  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  Stanley),  he  was  never  so  disappointed  as  at  hearing  his 
attempt  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  principle  of  the  bill  inconsistent  with 
equity,  justice,  and  true  policy.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  narrowed  the  question 
between  them  on  a  former  night  to  this  simjile  issue.  He  contended  that  if  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  was  improved  by  an  Act  of  parliament,  the  amount  of  the  im- 
provement belonged  to  the  state.  Now  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  must  repeat,  that  according 
to  all  the  principles  which  had  hitherto  governed  the  disposition  of  property,  and 
according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  the  property  so  improved  belonged  to 
the  Church,  and  to  the  Cliurch  alone.  It  was  because  the  bill  recognised  that  most 
objectionable  principle,  and  because  the  right  hon.  gentleman  declared,  that  his 
Majesty's  government  would  not  abandon  that  principle,  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  entering  his  protest  against  the  measure.  He  consi- 
dered that  principle  to  be  dangerous  to  the  security  of  all  propei;ty.     It  was  a  prin- 
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ciple,  be  it  observed,  maintained  by  men  of  high  character  and  station,  who  admitted 
that  there  was  no  distinction  in  respect  to  inviolability  between  Church  property  and 
private  property.  It  was  true  they  contended  that  Church  properly  was  so  far  under 
the  control  of  the  legislature  that  it  might  admit  of  ditferent  distribution  and  appro- 
priation for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  promoting  spiritual  objects;  but  he  had  frequently 
heard  the  right  hon.  gentleman  argue  with  great  force,  that  in  no  other  respect  did 
Church  property  differ  from  private  property,  or  the  property  of  corporations.  He  was 
the  last  man  who  would  wish  to  tie  down  another  to  opiiiions  once  expressed  on  ques- 
tions of  general  policy;  but  right  and  justice  were  immutable.  If  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  had  said,  that,  upon  consideration,  he  had  changed  his  opinion,  he  should 
have  made  no  further  remark ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  childish  than  the  unbounded 
confidence  which  some  men  had  in  their  own  infallibility,  and  in  the  outcry  which  they 
raised  against  any  change  by  others  of  an  opinion  once  professed.  But  in  this  case  no 
change  of  opinion  was  avov/ed.  He  did  not  contend  for  greater  sacredness  of  Church 
property  than  was  contended  forbythepresentLordChancellor  of  Ireland.  That  noble 
lord  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  this  House,  that  although  both  the  property  of  the 
Church  and  of  individuals  must  yield  to  theexigencies  of  circum<ta"!U'es,he  would  main- 
tain that  the  property  of  the  Church  was  as  sacred  as  any  other.  Similar  sentiments 
had  been  expressed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  by  Sir.  Canning,  and,  he 
believed,  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  How,  then,  could  those  who 
admitted  that  ecclesiastical  property  was  in  its  character  the  same  as  other  pro- 
perty, maintain  the  proposition,  that  if  parliament  gave  an  improved  value  to 
Church  property  it  m.ight  apply  that  improved  value  to  state  purposes?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  argued  that  the  bishop  had  no  right  to  this  improved  pro- 
perty; that  the  tenant  had  no  right  to  it;  and  that  therefore  it  followed,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  the  state  had  a  right  to  it.  Now,  he  would  admit,  that  if  par- 
liament, by  an  unexpected  act  of  interference,  improved  this  propertj',  the  existing 
bishop  and  the  existing  tenant  might  have  no  claim  in  point  of  right  to  the  value 
of  the  improvement;  but  had  that  great  corporate  body,  the  Church,  no  right  to  it?  On 
what  pretence  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  rest  his  claim  to  apply  the  value  of  the 
improvement  to  secular  pui-poses  ?  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  to  say,  that 
Church  property  was  different  in  its  nature  from  other  property,  and  that  the  House 
might  therefore  apply  it  to  state  purposes,  he  should  know  what  to  say  in  reply;  but 
he  was  at  present  contending  with  those  who  admitted  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  Church  property  and  private  property,  and  who  yet  asserted  that,  if  an 
act  of  parliament  conferred  additional  value  upon  Church  property,  the  legislature 
had  a  right  to  seize  for  state  purposes  that  additional  value.  It  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  maintain  that  proposition,  and  confine  it  to  the  Church.  It  was  equally 
applicable  to  the  improved  value  of  all  property,  arising  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  the  bishops  acquired  this  property 
under  an  act  of  parliament,  and  the  inference  was,  that  an  act  of  parliament 
might  take  it  away.  That  was  a  most  miportant  question  ;  and  he  met  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  with  a  distinct  denial  of  the  proposition.  The  rights  exercised 
by  the  bishops  over  their  property  were  not  acquired  under  any  act  of  parlia- 
ment. Those  rights  existed  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  alluded.  That  Act  merely  restrained  the  original,  inherent,  and  much 
more  extensive  rights  possessed  by  the  bishops.  It  limited  their  power  over  their 
property  to  the  granting  of  leases  for  twenty-one  years ;  but  before  the  legislature 
stepped  in  and  limited  their  rights,  the  bishops  possessed  the  power  of  granting 
leases  for  indefinite  periods.  Why  did  the  legislature  restrain  the  power  of  the 
bishops?  For  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  with  no  other  view.  The  very  title 
of  the  Act  expressed  its  purpose.  It  was  called,  "An  Act  fur  the  preservation 
of  the  inheritance,  rights,  and  profits  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Clmrch  and  persons 
ecclesiastical."  He  did  not  know  whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  aware  that 
there  was  a  tract  in  Dean  Swift's  works,  discussing  the  question  of  the  policy  of 
repealing  that  Act.  In  this  tract,  he  gave  the  reasons  which  induced  the  legislature 
to  pass  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  He  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  fore- 
seeing that  the  Reformation  was  at  hand,  prejudiced  the  rights  of  the  Church 
by  making  improvident  leases  in  perpetuity;  and  he  added,  that  many  of  the 
Pi"otestant  bishops  followed  their  example,  conferring  the  property  of  the  Church 
92— Vol.  II.    • 
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upon  their  near  relations.  For  these  reasons  it  was  that  the  legislature  interfered 
for  tlie  express  purpose  of  preserving  the  property  of  the  Church,  without,  as  was 
oxpresseil  in  the  preamble,  "detriment,  spoil,  or  prejudice."  Accordingly  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  were  restrained  from  making  leases  of  longer  duration  than 
twenty-one  years— all  of  longer  duration  being  declared  void,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  rights  of  the  Church.  After  the  lapse  of  200  years  it 
was  now  proposed  to  repeal  that  Act,  that  is,  to  remove  the  restraints  which  it 
imposed.  By  their  removal,  the  property  of  the  Church  might  be  improved,  and 
could  it,  with  any  semblance  of  justice  be  argued,  that  the  improvement  belonged 
to  the  state,  and  not  to  the  Ciiurch  ?  There  was  no  new  value  given  to  this  pro- 
perty ;  there  was  merely  the  removal  of  a  legislative  restraint  on  an  original  right, 
by  which  restraint  the  property  was  injured.  If  they  sanctioned  this  principle 
of  the  bill,  they  were  immediately  weakening  the  foundations  of  all  collegiate, 
hospital,  and  corporate  property,  and  ultimately  the  foundations  of  all  private 
property.  He  therefore  must  protest  altogether  against  the  principle,  that  if  by 
an  act  of  parliament  the  House  conferred  a  value  upon  property,  for  which  new 
value  the  owner  ^ave  no  consideration,  and  which  he  did  not  even  contemplate — he 
denied,  he  said,  the  principle,  tliat  parliament  had  a  right  to  appropriate  to  the 
state  this  improved  value  of  the  property.  But  under  what  circumstances  was  it 
that  the  House  was  discussing  the  question  ?  If  they  really  had  a  sum  of  £3,000,000 
to  deal  with,  there  might  be  something  so  tempting  in  the  amount  of  the  spoliation 
that  some  men  might  be  induced  to  overlook  its  iniquity ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the 
House  was  legislating  about  moonshine,  and  were  engaged  in  a  most  unprofitable 
discussion  upon  a  most  dangerous  principle.  The  danger  was  only  increased  by 
the  miserable  amount  of  their  dishonest  gains.  The  case  was  not  one  of  splendid 
robbery,  that  might  be  thought,  from  its  singularity,  to  constitute  no  rule  for  the 
future.  Our  wrong  was  without  the  palliation  of  being  a  profitable  one.  The 
precedent  would  be  of  daily  application.  After  providing  for  all  the  wants  of  the 
clergy,  the  House  would  not  havea  shilling  left  with  respect  to  which  it  could  a[)ply 
the  principle  which  it  was  asked  to  affirm,  and  which  it  would  aflSrm,  therefore,  if 
it  agreed  to  the  measure  as  it  stood,  in  pure  wantonness.  There  were  two  descrip- 
tions of  property  belonging  to  the  Church — tithes  and  land.  Tithes  were  insecure, 
from  what  causes  he  would  not  now  stop  to  enquire,  but  the  land  was  secure.  Well, 
say  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  government,  "the  tithes  we  will  leave  to  the 
Church,  tor  we  have  made  them  a  worthless  possession  ;  but  the  lands  we  will  improve 
and  fake  to  ourselves."  What  justice,  he  would  ask,  was  there  in  this  ?  He  did 
not  obi<'ct  to  the  improvement  of  the  property  ;  he  wanted  no  personal  interests  of 
either  bishop  or  tenant  to  he  promoted  by  it;  but  let  the  Churcli — let  that  religion 
for  wliieh  the  Church  exists — benefit  by  the  improvement.  Surely,  the  first  charge 
on  this  improved  revenue  was  to  replace  the  sums  taken  from  the  Church  by  the 
abolition  of  Church-cess.  He  did  not  object  to  an  equalization  of  livings,  and 
to  providing  for  the  worship  of  the  Protestant  population  in  the  large  towns;  but 
he  did  object  to  any  plan  vhich  did  not  consider  these  objects  as  the  first  to  be 
attended  to.  Were  these  sentiments,  he  would  ask,  entertained  on)}'  by  persons  of 
extreme  opinions  in  favour  of  the  Church  ?  Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  know  the 
opinions  of  .Sir  John  Newport  upon  these  very  questions  of  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  the  bishops,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  Church  revenues  to  secular 
purposes  ?  No  man  had  laboured  longer  or  more  earnestly  in  the  cause  of  Church 
reform,  or  had  taken  views  more  adverse  to  any  unjust  claims  of  the  Church  than 
Sir  John  Newport ;  and  yet  that  right  hon.  baronet  had  presided  at  a  public  meet- 
ing at  Waterford.  which  came  to  unanimous  resolutions,  approving  certainly  of  parts 
of  the  bill,  but  entirely  dissenting  from  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  appropriation  to  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  the  improved 
value  of  Church  lands.  He  was  not  singular,  therefore,  in  declining  at  once  to 
admit  the  propriety  of  striking  oflp  ten  Irish  bishops,  or  of  agreeing  to  the  proposed 
application  of  the  property  of  their  sees.  He  recollected,  that  when  he  proposed  to 
postpone  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  from  Tuesday  to  the  following  Monday,  it 
was  said  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  be  quite  impossible,  for  that  members  would 
pass  sleepless  nights  in  the  interval ;  that,  having  voted  for  the  coercive  bill,  their 
conscience  was  not  at  ease  until  they  had  given  their  votes  for  the  Church  Reform 
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Bill ;  and  yet  six  weeks  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  bill  was  not  yet  read  a  second  time. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  presumed  that  that  "cheer"  proceeded  from  some  gentleman  whose 
conscience  had  been  upbraiding  him  for  this  long  delay,  and  that  for  the  last  six 
weeks  his  days  had  been  comfortless,  his  nights  without  repose.  For  his  own  part, 
he  thought  the  questions  involved  in  this  bill  much  too  important  to  be  decided  on 
such  grounds,  or  with  such  precipitation.  On  the  decision  of  the  question  before 
the  House  would  probably  depend  the  future  welfare  of  the  established  religion ; 
and  therefore,  however  the  House  might  agree,  and  he  believed  the  great  majority 
did  agree,  in  the  desire  of  removing  every  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  in  providing 
for  the  strict  performance  of  their  duties  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  House 
must  approach  this  subject  with  great  caution,  and  enter  upon  its  consideration, 
not  witli  the  view  of  gaining  mere  temporary  applause,  but  of  laying  a  foundation 
of  increased  stability  for  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  was  prepared  to  consider  a 
measure  of  Church  reform  which  had  that  object  in  view ;  but  as  this  bill  contained 
the  principle,  that  Church  property,  improved  in  its  value  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, might,  to  the  extent  of  that  improvement,  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the 
state,  and  as  no  hope  was  held  out  of  the  abandonment  of  that  principle,  he  could 
not  assent  to  a  measure  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  unjust  towards  the  Church,  and 
•which  sanctioned  a  principle  dangerous  to  the  security  of  all  property,  whether 
lay  or  ecclesiastical,  corporate  or  individual. 

Lord  Althorp  having  replied,  the  House  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  bill  1  e 
then  read  a  second  time:  Ayes,  317  ;  Noes,  78 — Majority,  239. 

The  bill  was  accordingly  read  a  second  time. 


DUTCH  EMBARGO. 
May  10,  1833. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  "  An  account  of 
all  vessels  detained  under  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  5th  of  November  last,  laying 
an  embargo  on  Dutch  vessels  in  our  ports;  as  also,  for  copies  of  all  applications  that 
had  been  made  to  the  Privy  Council  for  the  release  of  such  vessels,"  &c. 

Mr.  George  F.  Young  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Baring  and  Lord  John  Russell  then  addressed  the  House — the  latter  stating 
most  emphatically,  that  any  settlement  which  would  effectually  place  Belgium  beyond 
the  reach  of  contention,  would  be  cheaply  purchased  by  one  hundred  protocols,  and 
six  months'  embargo. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  but  admire  the  skill  with  which  the  noble  lord  who 
had  just  addressed  the  House  had  avoided  all  allusion  to  the  main  question  before  it 
—  namely,  whether  the  embargo  were  illegal  in  principle  and  efficient  in  practice. 
The  noble  lord's  statements  might  be  all  correct,  and  those  of  his  hon.  friend  Mr. 
Baring,  all  wrong;  but  the  argument,  whether  the  embargo  was  an  efficient  instru- 
ment or  otherwise,  and  whether  its  being  discharged  against  Holland  did  not  recoil 
upon  and  seriously  injure  those  who  devised  and  employed  it,  was  wholly  untouched 
i)y  it.  He  must  say,  however,  that  he  had  heard  the  concluding  part  of  the  noble 
lord's  speech  with  pleasure — namely,  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  peace  would  be  preserved  by  six  months  embargo.  If  that  w^ere  to  be  the  case, 
then  peace  must  be  nearly  established ;  for,  if  he  were  not  mistaken,  the  embargo  was 
laid  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  that  was  the  10th  of  May.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the 
hopes  expressed  by  the  noble  lord,  but  that  pleasure  was  in  some  degree  abated  by 
the  statement  of  the  Solicitor-general,  that  Holland  had  rejected  the  sound  advice 
of  England  and  France,  and  fled  for  refuge  and  support  to  courts  the  supporters  of 
legitimacy.  Such  certainly  was  the  expression  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  The 
learned  gentleman,  it  was  true,  had  afterwards  explained  what  he  meant  by  legi- 
timacy, as  if  he  had  been  called  upon  as  the  writer  of  a  dictionary.  He  knew  not 
why  the  hon.  gentleman  had  done  this.  If  the  learned  gentleman's  explanation 
meant  any  thing,  it  was,  that  all  popular  governments  must  necessarily  be  opposed 
to  the  princijile  of  legitimacy.  The  hon  and  learned  gentleman  meant,  that  the  three 
great  monarchies  of  Europe  were  ranged  against  England,  France,  and  Belgium. 
It  was  not  necessary,  however,  to  mix  up  this  question  with  the  question  of  foieign 
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policy.  He  would  admit,  that  the  object  of  the  noble  viscount  (Lord  Palmerston) 
was  justifiable,  and  he  would  further  admit,  that  it  was  important  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  to  bring  about  tliis  settlement;  but  if  he  admitted  all  this,  he  would  still 
maintain  that  ministers  were  not  justified  in  coercing  and  injuring  the  trade  of  Bri- 
tish subjects,  by  imposing  an  embargo  for  that  object,  lie  would  maintain,  first, 
that  the  embargo  was,  independently  of  all  questions  of  foreign  policy,  an  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  and  authority  of  the  Crown  ;  whilst,  secondly,  it 
was  ineffectual  for  its  purpose.  The  validity  of  the  arguments  of  the  noble  lord 
depended  entirely  on  the  fact,  whether  we  were  or  were  not  at  war  with  Holland. 
If  we  were  not  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  Holland,  the  noble  lord's  argument  went 
for  nothing;  except  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  that  power,  the  embargo  was  wholly 
indefensible.  But  waiving  tliat  consideration,  he  was  disposed  rather  to  look  upon 
it  as  an  improper  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Was  the  Crown  to  be 
authorized  to  continue  indefinitely  this  restraint  upon  the  commerce  of  our  own 
people?  To  establish  that  as  a  precedent  would  be  most  dangerous  and  pernicious.  If 
a  vessel,  with  iron  on  board,  represented  her  cargo  as  perishable,  what  did  that  prove 
but  that  commerce  was  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  was  obhged  to  resort 
to  such  practices?  In  addition  to  its  other  evils,  it  became  a  temptation  to  fraud. 
The  law  was  suspended,  and  commerce  was  placed  under  the  discretion  of  the  law- 
officers  of  the  Crown.  Surely  a  power  to  suspend  or  enforce  all  the  restrictions 
implied  in  the  embargo  was  one  very  liable  to  be  abused.  It  was  true,  that  he  had 
heard  no  complaint  of  abuse,  but  it  was  a  power  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
exercise  impartially.  He  for  one  objected  to  commerce  being  taken  from  under  the 
protection  of  tb.e  law,  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  ministers  and  law-officers  of 
the  Crown — to  commerce  being  ever  put  under  such  control.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
that  no  objection  was  to  be  made  from  the  Treasury  benches  to  furnish  the  whole  of 
the  information  required,  in  order  that  parliament  might  see  that  this  power  had  not 
been  improperly  exercised.  It  was  said,  that  some  property  on  board  of  Dutch  ves- 
sels was  released  because  it  was  British  property;  but  if  British  subjects  might  em- 
bark their  property  on  board  of  Dutch  vessels,  why  might  not  British  subjects 
insure  that  property?  He  could  not,  indeed,  conceive  a  stronger  argument  against 
theern'.iargo  than  the  important  statement  of  the  learned  Solicitor-general — namely, 
that  it  vitiated  all  contracts  of  insurance;  and  that  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's 
were  not  responsible  for  loss  in  consequence  of  the  embargo.  Could  any  argument, 
he  repeated,  be  adduced  more  demonstrative  of  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  that 
embargo?  But  then,  said  the  noble  foreign  secretary,  the  same  principle  which 
woidd  justify  us  in  compelling  Holland  to  accept  our  award  by  force — by  open  war 
— would,  a  fortio?'i,  justify  us  in  attaining  our  objects  by  measures  of  mitigated 
hostility.  He  denied  the  position;  the  law  of  nations  knew  of  no  vacillating,  neuter 
state,  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other ;  it  treated  of,  and  recognised  only  the  state 
of  peace  and  war.  A  declaration  of  war  was  founded  in  practice;  it  gave  parties 
warning;  but  in  this  sort  of  half- war  nobody  knew  how  to  act.  Was  it  possible  to 
maintain  that,  because  a  third  power  refused  to  submit  to  English  domination,  that  the 
government  of  England,  therefore,  might  place  British  commerce  under  the  situation  in 
which  it  had  been  placed  for  the  last  six  months  ?  Could  this  doctrine  be  applied 
to  America,  on  the  ground,  for  instance,  that  she  had  refused  the  terms  proposed  to 
her  relative  to  the  north-cast  bormdary?  He  positively  denied  the  right  of  imposing 
an  embargo,  unless  in  a  state  of  declared  war;  and,  as  Holland  had  not  even  at- 
tempted any  injury  against  British  interests,  he  denied  the  right  to  use  such  coercive 
means  for  carrying  into  oti'ect  any  plan  of  negotiation.  He  repeated,  that  the  em- 
bargo was  a  most  unconstitutional  act.  In  other  cases  of  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  the  parties  might  appeal  to  law;  but  that  case  admitted  of  no  such 
ai>peal,  and  the  law  could  allord  the  injured  party  no  redress.  That  was  a  strong 
argument  against  it.  But  the  main  question  was,  whether  the  injury  fell  on  the 
subjects  of  Holland  or  of  England.  He  could  not  agree  that  it  fell  upon  the  former; 
and  it  had  been  shown  that,  since  the  embargo  had  been  imposed,  not  a  single 
mercantile  or  commercial  failure  had  taken  place,  wliilst  the  pressure  had  been  great 
and  severely  felt  in  this  country.  He  did  not  raise  a  question  concerning  the  general 
policy  of  our  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands;  he  confined  himself  to 
the  injustice,  inefficiency,  and  unconstitutional  character  of  the  embargo.     Indeed, 
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neither  the  hon.  member  who  opened  the  debate,  nor  those  who  followed  him, 
arraigned  the  noble  lord's  foreign  policy,  while  condemning  the  embargo  as  seriously 
detrimental  to  British  commerce,  and  that,  too,  while  it  had  not  the  effect  upon  the 
Dutch  which  only  could  justify  its  adoption.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  a  question 
of  party  politics;  for  the  hon.  member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Alderman  Thompson) 
had  voted  the  other  evening  for  the  ballot,  and  other  members  who  supported  his 
views  as  commercial  men  were  in  politics  favourable  to  the  ministers.  It  would  be 
idle,  therefore,  on  this  occasion  to  raise  a  cry  of  factious  motives;  no  such  motives 
operated  on  any  gentleman  who  was  interested  in  that  discussion.  There  was  one 
very  important  question  connected  with  this  embargo  to  which  he  should  like  to  hear 
a  satisfactory  answer — namely,  whether  we  were  bound  to  continue  it  to  an  indefinite 
period  in  virtue  of  a  convention  with  the  PVench  government.  It  would,  indeed,  pain 
him  to  find  that  an  embargo  so  unconstitutional  in  principle,  and  mischievous  in 
practice,  and  so  inefficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  should  be  con- 
tinued in  consequence  of  a  convention  with  France.  He  trusted,  however,  that  such 
was  not  the  case,  that  the  noble  lord  had  not  been  guilty  of  so  great  an  absurdity — 
to  use  the  mildest  phrase — as  to  enter  into  such  a  dishonourable  convention.  At 
the  time  that  this  mischievously  inoperative  embargo  was  imposed,  he  had  declared, 
that  it  would  defeat  instead  of  forward  the  object  contemplated  by  it.  He  main- 
tained the  same  opinion  still,  and  hoped,  therefore,  it  would  terminate  within  its 
original  period.  He  had  then  stated,  and  would  repeat,  that  an  embargo  was  an 
instrument  of  war,  which  could  not,  from  its  very  nature,  be  employed  in  a  peace- 
preserving  negotiation.  The  noble  paymaster  of  the  forces  had  been  rather  critical 
upon  the  observations  in  reference  to  France  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex,  speaking 
of  them  as  characteristic  of  a  man  who 

"  Just  hints  a  fault  and  hesitates  dislike," 

without  boldly  expressing  any  other  species  of  censure.  He  would  answer  the  noble 
lord  by  quoting,  in  reference  to  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord's  colleague  against  Hol- 
land, that  other  line  of  the  couplet: — 

"  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike." 

Yes,  their  whole  coercive  policy  was  an  illustration  of  these  words  of  the  poet.  Their 
embargo  was  a  tehim  imhelle,  sine  ictu,  which  had  no  other  effect  than  rousing  a  spirit  of 
indomitable  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  and  enlisting  on  their  side  thebest  sym- 
pathies of  the  commercial  population  of  England.    And  thus — and  it  ever  should  be — 

I  "  Even-handed  Justice 


Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  ijoison'd  chalice 
To  our  o-\vii  lips." 

Ministers  were  creating  a  feeling  in  Holland  which  would  propagate  resistance  tu 
British  views;  whilst  in  this  country  they  were  creating  a  sympathy  in  favour  of 
Holland.  They  were  erasing  in  Holland  all  the  feelings  of  ancient  connexions;  and 
he  called  on  those  who  thought  that  Holland  was  in  the  wrong,  to  say  whether  the 
embargo  was  calculated  or  not  to  attain  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  imposed. 
He  called  upon  the  House  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  an'instrumeut  which  was  hurtful 
only  to  the  hand  which  used  it. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MINISTERIAL  PLAN  FOR  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  SLAVES. 
May  14,  1833. 

.  On  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
Mr.   Secretary  Stanley  rose,  and  in  a  speech  of  great  ability  propounded  the 

governmental  plan  of  emancipation;   at  the  conclusion   of  which   the  right  hon. 

gentleman  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  pledging  the  committee  to  the  immediate 

ar.d  effectual  extinction  of  slavery,  and  guaranteeing  slave-holders  from  pecuniary  loss. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  asked  whether  it  was  intended  that  the  negroes  should  be  sub- 
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ject  to  corporal  punishment  if  they  violated  the  contracts  into  which  they  entered 
with  tlioir  masters? 

Mr.  .Stanlev  replied  in  the  atfirmative;  the  power,  however,  of  punishment  would 
be  taken  from  individual  planters,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates. 

The  resolutions  were  then  read  by  the  Speaker. 

Visci>unt  Ilowick  having  addressed  the  House, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging,  or  of  even 
entering  upon  the  discussion,  as  lie  thought  it  would  be  most  inconvenient  to  do  so 
at  that  stage  of  the  debate  and  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  night;  but  he  rose  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  understanding  as  to 
some  practical  course  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  discussion  of  these  resolutions. 
Whilst  he  admitted  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  early  decision  on  this  important 
subject,  he  must  at  the  same  time  deprecate  a  premature  or  hasty  one.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  further  time  should  be  given  for  the  consideration  of 
these  resolutions.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  confined  himself  to  vague 
suggestions,  but  had  actually  suggested  a  specific  plan  for  altering  the  condition  of 
slaves;  b  it  that  plan  was  so  complicated,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  its 
jirinciple  without  going  into  its  details.  One  tiling  he  hoped,  and  it  was  this,  that 
the  House  would  not  adopt  even  one  of  the  resolutions,  without  allowing  time  for 
its  discussion  and  modification,  if  necessary.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
question  of  emancipation  of  slaves  stood  upon  new  grounds  from  the  moment  it  was 
proposed  to  parliament  by  government.  He  did  not  infer  from  what  had  occurred 
that  there  was  any  inditterence  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  the 
unspeakable  importance  of  this  subject,  or  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  time  for  its 
discussion;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  hoped  that  his  ISIajesty's  ministers  would  not 
ask  a  vote  or  single  decision  upon  any  of  the  resolutions  until  further  time  were 
allowed  for  considering  the  subject  in  all  its  details.  Whilst  he  asked  for  a  post- 
ponement, he  did  not  wish  for  an  indefinite  one,  but  that  a  c-)ii\enient  day  should  be 
fixed  for  resuming  this  discussion. 

In  rej)ly  to  Lord  Altliorp, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  offer  his  suggestion  to  the  House  with  any  other  view 
than  that  of  allowing  time  for  deliberation.  The  House  would  recollect  that  some 
of  those  gentlemen  who  were  interested  for  the  planters  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking, 
and  they  had  as  much  right  to  complain  of  delay  as  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite. 

Mr.  Godson  said,  that  although  there  were  but  a  very  few  members  in  the  House 
who  were  connected  with  the  colonies,  they  were  willing  to  go  on  at  once  with  the 
debate,  and  on  their  part  he  would  say  that  delay  or  postponement  could  only  have 
for  its  object  the  promulgation  of  such  statements  as  had  been  made  in  the  brilliant 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  secretary — statements  which,  though  unfounded,  would  be 
tlius  circulated  without  an  answer. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  only  spoken  for  himself.  And  whatever  opinions  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  might  entertain  as  to  the  effects  of  his  suggestions,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  he  had  no  other  object,  and  could  have  no  other  object,  than 
to  obtain  that  attentive  consideration  of  the  subject  which  would  be  most  satisfactory 
to  all  jiarties. 

The  resolutions  were  reported  to  the  House  pro  forma,  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  taken  into -consideration  on  the  30th  of  May. 


CHARGE  AGAINST  SIR  R.  PEEL. 

May  16,  1833. 
Mr.  Cobbett,  pursuant  to  notice,  brought  forward  his  charge  against  Sir  Robert 
Pf'el:  the  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  by  reading  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  extraor- 
dmary  length,  condemning  the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  in  general,  but  more 
particnhirly  in  relation  to  the  Currency  Acts  of  1819  and  1826,  by  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  c(  ntendcd  a  vast  amount  of  distress  and  ruin  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
country;  in  conclusion,  he  called  on  the  House  (while  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of 
adopting  further  proceedings  in  the  case)  to  present  a  dutiful  Address  to  his  Majesty, 
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praying  that  his  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  dismiss  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  from  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Council. 
Mr.  John  Fielden  having  seconded  the  motion, 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  that,  influenced  by  the  respect  which  he  entertained  for 
the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  arraigned,  he  should  treat  the  charge  as  if  it  had 
been  preferred  against  him  by  some  man  of  great  weight  and  influence,  who,  acting 
according  to  his  conscientious  conviction,  and  stimulated  by  an  imperative  sense  of 
duty,  felt  it  necessary  that  in  his  person  a  public  example  should  be  made,  and 
that  he  should  be  subject  to  the  highest  penalty  which  could  be  inflicted  on  any 
one  admitted  to  his  Majesty's  councils.     He  would  take  for  granted  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  conscientiously  believed  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  liim  to  call  upon  the 
House  to  inflict  the  greatest  public  disgrace  which  they  could  inflict,  as  a  warning 
to  future  ministers.     It  certainly  appeared  strange  to  him  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
should  conscientiously  entertain  that  opinion,  when,  only  a  few  nights  ago,  he  had 
openly  avowed  in  that  House,  that  when  he  compared  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  to 
others  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  same  measures,  he  thought  him  an  angel  ot 
spotless  purity.     That  the  hon.  gentleman   should,  after  such   an  avowal,   think 
it  reconcilable  with  justice  to   select  him   as   the   special   and  single  victim   for 
punishment,  warranted  a  suspicion  that  other  objects  than  those  of  public  justice 
were  contemplated  by  the  hon.  gentleman.     Two  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
notice  of  this  motion  was  first  given,  and  up  to  this  hour  he  had  never  received  the 
slightest  intimation  of  the  specific  ground  on  which  he  was  to  be  put  upon  his  trial. 
Whether  the  charge  was  a  corrupt  motive,  or  ignorance,  or  wilful  misconduct,  he  was 
left  to  guess  from  the  vague  notice  of  the  hon.  gentlenidn's  motion.     He  now  under- 
stood from  his  speech  of  to-night,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  was  convinced  that  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  not  been  swayed  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  views  to  self- 
interest,  or  by  any  motives  of  a  personal  nature;    but  then  the  hon.  gentle  nan 
maintained,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  gross  and  unpardonable  ignorance  in  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duties,  and  that,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be  dismissed  from 
his  Majesty's  councils  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Would  it  not  have 
been  fair  in  the  hon.  gentleman,  when  he  was  drawing  up  his  long  and  elaborate 
bill  of  indictment,  to  have  communicated  to  the  accused  the  specific  offences  for 
which  he  was  to  be  put  upon  his  trial,  in  order  that  he  might  have  had  the  ordinary 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  accusation,  and  of  preparing  for  his  defence?     Was  it 
consistent  with  justice,  with  candour,  or  with  ordinary  usage,  that  he  should  hear 
that  night,  for  the  first  time,  this  tissue  of  accusations  ?    Accusations  of  what  ?    Of 
something  that  he  did  in  the  years  1819,   1822,  and  1826.     And  then   the  hon. 
member  who  had  seconded  the  motion  had  not  confined  himself  to  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  currency — but  had  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  would  vote  for  his 
dismissal  on  account  of  an  answer  which  he  had  returned  to  a  memorial  addressed 
to  him  from  a  party  of  manufacturers  who  had  assembled  on  the  subject  of  wages  at 
the  Bull  Inn  at  Burnley.     The  hon.  member  had  read  the  memorial,  and  read  what 
the  hon.  member  had  called  the  answer;  but  the  fact  was,  that  this  was  not  an 
answer  to  the  memorial,  but  an  answer  to  a  letter  that  he  had  received  from  Lord 
Stanley  upon  a  different  subject,  which  letter  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  (Mr. 
Fielden)  had  thought  fit  to  suppress.     The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Fielden)  had  said, 
that  he  and  his  friends  had  met  at  the  Bull  Inn,  and  had  addressed  to  him  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  a  statement  respecting  wages,  and  that  they  had  received  from  him,  by 
way  of  reply,  a  letter  about  sending  them  troops,  for  which  they  had  never  ajjplied. 
Such  had  been  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham.     But  suppose  that 
Lord  Stanley  had  addressed  to  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  a  representation  \ipon  the 
danger  to  the  public  peace  existing  in  the  county  of  Lancashire,  and  suppose  that 
the  letter  referring  to  troops  was  in  answer  to  the  representation  of  the  noble  lord, 
who  had  been  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  had  made  a  communication  to  hira 
officially  in  his  public  capacity :  suppose  the  case  was  thus  (as,  if  reference  were 
made  to  the  documents  in  the  department  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  he  believed 
it  would  prove  to  be),  he  asked  the  House  with  what  justice  the  hon.  member  could 
read  his  answer  to  the  House,  and  at  the  same  time  withliold  the  communication  tv> 
which  that  letter  was  the  reply?     He  asked,  with  what  sense  of  justice,  with  what 
feelings  of  common  decency,  the  hon.  member  could  urge  this  as  a  sufl[icient  giounJ 
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to  dismiss  him  from  his  Mjijcsty's  councils  ?  Suppose  he  had  misconducted  himself 
■with  respect  to  the  men  who  had  met  at  the  Bull  Inn  on  the  subject  of  wages,  wliy 
h:id  not  tliu  lion,  member  the  courage  to  bring  a  charge  against  him  by  a  distinct 
motion,  having  express  reference  to  that  transaction  ?  What  connexion  had  it  with 
the  currency  question,  on  which  he  was  arraigned  by  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  P 
Why  had  not  the  hon.  member,  who  dwelt  so  much  in  his  twelve  columns  about  the 
price  of  muslins  and  calicoes — wiiy,  if  the  distress  of  the  country,-  or  of  any  part  of 
the  country,  was  a  fair  subject  for  the  consideration  of  parliament  (and  he  fully  ad- 
mitted that  it  was) — why  had  he  not  brought  it  forward  in  a  fair  and  manly  manner? 
— why  had  he  not,  instead  of  accusing  iiim  in  this  pitiful,  sneaking,  skulking  way, 
j)roi)osed  some  better  remedy  for  the  distress  of  the  people,  some  surer  method  of 
raising  the  price  of  his  muslins  and  his  calicoes,  than  the  dismissal  of  one  man  from 
the  councils  of  the  king?  But  both  the  hon.  gentlemen  Avere  as  ignorant  of  facts 
and  of  forms  as  they  were  ready  to  assail  him.  If  the  hon.  member  had  communi- 
cated to  him  his  resolutions,  he  would  have  so  far  corrected  them,  that  they  should 
not  have  abounded  with  misrepresentations,  and  false  statements  of  notorious  facts. 
The  resolutions  began  by  stating,  "  That,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  this 
kingdom,  the  king,  our  sovereign  lord,  can  do  no  wrong  to  the  whole,  to  any  part, 
or  to  any  one,  of  his  subjects :  that,  however,  effectually  to  guard  against  wrong 
being  in  his  Majesty's  name,  and  under  his  authority,  done  to  his  subjects  with 
impunity,  the  same  laws  and  customs  which  have,  as  our  birthright,  descended  to  us 
from  our  just  and  wise  forefathers,  make  all  and  every  one,  acting  in  that  name  and 
under  that  authority,  fully  and  really  responsible  to  the  good  people  of  this  kingdom 
for  every  wrong  done  unto  them  by  any  and  every  person  invested  with  such 
authority;  and  that,  in  virtue  of  such  responsibility,  the  wrong-doing  party  is 
subject  to  such  censures,  pains,  and  penalties,  as,  in  virtue  of  the  said  laws  and 
customs,  the  several  tribunals  of  the  kingdoia  have,  in  all  ages,  been  wont  to  inflict : 
that  if  this  reponsibility  were  not  real  and  practical,  we  should  be  living  under  not 
only  a  despotism,  but  an  avowed  despotism,  for  the  king,  being  incapable  of  wrong- 
doing, and  his  servants  being  responsible  merely  in  name  and  form,  and  not  in 
practice,  they  also  can  do  no  wrong,  and  then  the  people  of  this  renowned  kingdom, 
the  cradle  of  true  liberty,  would  be  the  most  wretched  slaves  ever  yet  heard  of  under 
the  sun  ;  that,  in  cases  where  the  wrong-doing  is  committed  by  inferior  functionaries, 
or  is,  in  its  effects,  confined  to  individuals,  or  to  small  numbers  of  sufferers,  the 
ordinary  courts  of  justice  have  usually  been  deemed  competent  to  afford  redress  to  the 
injured;  but  that,  when  the  wrong  is  the  act  of  a  minister  of  state,  sworn  to  advise 
the  king  for  the  good  of  his  people,  when  that  minister  of  state  receives,  as  a  reward 
for  his  fidelity  and  skill,  large  sums  of  the  people's  money." — The  first  charge,  then, 
against  him  was,  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  sworn  to  advise  the  Crown 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  salary  for  performiiig  that  duty, 
when  he  contributed  to  pass  the  act  of  1819.  Unfortunately  for  this  charge,  in  the 
year  1819  he  was  not  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  he  was  not  a  sworn  adviser  of  the 
Crown,  nor  was  he  in  the  receipt  of  one  farthing  of  the  public  money.  The  hon. 
gentleman  insinuated — by  way  of  aggravation  of  this  charge — that  he,  being  in  the 
receipt  of  large  sums  of  the  public  money,  had  increased  his  official  salary,  by 
increasing  in  1819  the  value  of  money.  Now  the  truth  was,  that  in  1819,  when  the 
value  of  money  was  raised,  he  had  no  salary;  and  in  1822,  when,  according  to  the 
hon.  gentleman,  the  value  of  money  was  lowered,  he  was  a  minister,  and  he  had  a 
salary.  The  fatal  act  of  1819,  as  it  was  called,  was  not  introduced  by  him  in  his 
capacity  of  minister,  but  a  private  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  motion 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  tlierefore,  if  made  at  all,  ought  to  be,  not  for  his  dismissal 
from  the  Privy  Council,  but  for  his  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
act  of  1819  was  in  no  respect  the  offspring  of  any  advice  he  gave  to  the  king;  for  he 
was  not  then  in  office,  nor  connected  with  the  government.  He  had  left  office  in  the 
preceding  year,  1818  ;  he  had  given  no  advice  to  his  Majesty  whatever  on  the  subject; 
he  was  asked  by  the  government  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  take  the  chair  of 
the  committee  of  that  House,  wliich  was  then  about  to  be  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  subject  of  the  currency  ;  he  had  replied  that  he  had  given  his  vote  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Vansittart's  resolutions  in  ISll,  without  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
that  he  must  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  taking  a  course  perfectly  unfettered  either 
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by  liis  own  former  votes,  or  the  opinions  of  any  member  of  the  government.  The 
result  of  more  mature  consideration,  and  of  the  enquiry  before  the  committee,  was  a 
conviction  on  his  part,  that  cash  payments  ought  to  be  resumed,  and  he  had  acted 
upon  that  conviction.  But,  as  he  had  before  observed,  he  acted  on  it  as  an  individual 
member  of  parliament,  not  as  an  adviser  of  the  Crown,  and  therefore  the  motion  of 
that  night  ought  to  be  for  his  expulsion  from  the  House.  The  charge  against  him  was, 
that  he  had  over-persuaded — that  he  had  deluded  by  a  speech  an  innocent  and  unsus- 
pecting House  of  Commons.  But  he  must  first  have  deluded  the  select  committee, 
on  whose  report  the  bill  and  his  speech  were  founded.  But  who  deluded  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  for  that  House  was  also  a  party  to  the  whole  proceeding,  to  which  it  gave  a 
cordial  and  unanimous  assent.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  grossly  ignorant  of  every  fact 
connected  with  the  case.  He  charged  him  with  having  introduced  three  measures  as  a 
minister  of  state,  when  in  fact  he  had  introduced  only  one  of  them,  and  that  one  not  in 
the  capacity  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown.  When  the  other  two  measures  were  brought 
forward,  he  was  a  member  of  the  government,  but  he  was  not  the  introducer  of  either  of 
them.  These  three  bills  passed  througii  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  years 
1819, 1822,  and  1826.  The  bill  of  1819  was  the  only  one  which  he  had  introduced,  and 
that  was  founded  on  the  report  of  the  committee;  to  that  report  no  exceptions  were 
taken,  and  the  bill  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  without  a  division.  The  bill 
of  1822,  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  was  a  bill  notoriously  brought  in  to  repeal  the  Act 
of  1819;  and  he  had  declared  it  to  be  grossly  inconsistent  to  bring  in  a  bill  in  the 
year  1822  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1819.  There  might  be  a  man  gifted  with  faculties 
of  so  high  an  order  that  no  charge  of  inconsistency  could  ever  be  brought  against 
him — a  man  of  such  clear  apprehension,  of  such  profound  penetration,  of  such  con- 
summate judgment,  that  he  never  had  held  opposite  opinions  on  any  subject — one 
whose  pen  never  contradicted  his  tongue,  and  was  never  inconsistent  with  itself; — 
such  a  man  might  be  entitled  to  address  him  to  the  nrgumentum  ad  hominem — to 
arraign  him  for  the  want  of  consistency.  He  would,  however,  whisper  to  the  hon. 
member,  that  he  was  not  the  man ;  that  from  no  quarter  could  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency proceed  with  so  bad  a  grace.  The  charge  of  inconsistency  brought 
against  poor  short-sighted  human  beings  as  to  the  effects  of  political  measures — this 
accusation,  that  politicians  had  not  penetrated  into  futurity — had  not  foreseen  all 
the  remote  consequences  of  the  measures  they  introduced — that,  made  wise  by 
experience,  they  had  been  compelled  to  recede  and  repair  their  errors — argued  either 
consummate  wisdom,  or  consummate  assurance  in  him  who  preferred  it.  But,  after 
all,  was  the  Act  of  1822  tantamount  to  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1819.  What  had  Mr. 
Huskisson  said  of  the  bill  of  1822  ?  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  "  The  present  plan,  so  far 
from  being  suggested  because  the  measure  of  1819  was  repented  of,  was  at  all  points 
perfectly  consistent  with  that  measure;  and  he  (Mr.  Huskisson)  in  the  committee 
upon  the  bill  of  1819,  had  actually  proposed  that  the  present  plan  should  at  that 
time  be  recommended  to  parliament.''  These  were  questions  on  which  hon.  gentle- 
men differed  then,  and  differ  now  ;  but  if  the  House  assented  to  the  motion  for 
dismissing  him  from  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  would  it  not  actually  decide  the 
whole  of  these  questions  ?  He  would  again  say,  that  he  still  felt  that  it  was  right 
to  try  the  experiment  of  the  year  1826  ;  but  subsequent  experience  had  convinced  him 
that  he  could  not  permit  the  issue  of  the  one  and  two  pound  notes  without  practically- 
banishing  the  gold,  and  undermining  the  basis  on  which  the  great  superstructure  of 
the  currency  was  built.  It  was  this  consideration  that  had  induced  the  government 
to  shorten  the  period  for  which  the  small  notes  had  been  issued.  He  was  sorry  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  by  such  statements  ;  but  he  dared  to  say  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  pronounce  that  he  had  entirely  shrunk  from  the  question,  if  he  did 
not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  policy  of  the  Acts  of  both  the  years  1819,  1822,  and 
1826.  But  the  proper  time  for  discussing  the  policy  of  these  Acts  was  when  the 
question  of  the  currency  was  before  the  House  the  other  night ;  and  on  that  occasion 
he  had  declared,  that  in  the  year  1819  it  was  very  difficult  to  have  taken  any  other 
course  than  that  which  had  been  adopted.  However,  the  policy  of  the  different 
Acts  had  then  been  discussed;  he  would  not  further  waste  the  time  of  the  House  by 
referring  to  it,  as  the  real  question  for  them  to  determine  now  was  whether  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel),  on  the  ground  of  interested  motives,  or  on  the  ground  of  utter 
ignorance,  or,  what  was  far  worse,  in  defi  ance  of  the  solemn  warning  which  he  and 
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all  mankind  had  received  from  the  oracular  predictions  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham,  had  pursued  a  line  of  policy  for  which  lie  ought  now,  by  a  vote  of  that 
House,  to  be  dismissed  for  ever  from  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council.  When  the  three 
measures  were  passed,  what  nas  the  sense  entertained  of  them  by  the  House  of 
Commons?  'J"he  bill  of  1819  went  through  that  House,  as  he  had  said  before, 
without  any  opposition  whatever,  and  without  one  single  division  either  on  its 
principle,  or  on  any  one  of  its  details.  In  the  year  1822  the  bill  underwent  very 
little  discussion.  There  was  only  one  division  upon  it  in  its  progress  through  that 
House.  And  though  now  described  in  terms  of  such  strong  condemnation  by  the 
hon.  member,  it  was  then  ()p|)osed  only  on  the  second  reading.  He  had  certainly 
not  deluded  the  House  on  that  occasion,  for  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion ; 
and,  when  the  House  was  divided  on  tlie  second  reading,  how  many  gentlemen  voted 
against  it?  Why,  only  four. — In  the  year  1826  the  l)ill  had  undergone  repeated 
discussions,  and,  he  believed,  several  divisions,  and  at  last  the  House  had  divided 
on  the  third  reading.  Wliat  was  the  division  in  that  case  ?  Why,  the  numbers 
were,  for  the  third  reading  108,  and  against  it  9.  To  the  whole  of  the  three  bills, 
therefore,  of  1819,  1822,  and  1826,  the  total  opposition  that  could  be  mustered  was 
i3,  out  of  a  House  of  6-58  members.  Was  he  to  be  dismissed  the  Privy  Council  for 
measures  which  the  House  had  ratified  by  such  large  majorities?  He  was  then 
dealing  with  the  motion  on  its  merits,  and  supposing  it  to  be  brought  forward  on 
conscientious  grounds.  If  he  had  any  private  account  to  settle  with  the  hon. 
gentleman  he  would  defer  that  for  the  present ;  but  he  could  assure  him  that  he 
would  pay  him  his  obligation  in  a  currency  not  in  the  le:ist  depreciated,  and  he 
would  not  follow  the  hon.  gentleman's  convenient  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  liabi- 
lity of  persons  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  He  would  now  come  to  tlie  charge  that 
he  had  deluded  the  House.  He  was  obliged  to  take  the  charges  irregularly  and 
inconsistently,  as  he  had  heard  them  from  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  was  charged 
with  having  committed  an  act  of  fully,  rendered  even  criminal  by  not  having  duly 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  solen'u  warning  which  the  hon.  member  had  been 
pleased  to  give  upon  the  subject.  The  hon.  gentleman  declared  that  there  had  been 
persons  who  had  foreseen  the  consequences  of  the  e  measures,  and  that  they  had 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  of  those  consequence  •;  but  that,  notwithstanding  all 
their  efforts,  he  had  neglected  their  warnings,  and  that  he  was  therefore  to  be  held 
responsible,  first  for  all  the  iniquity  of  the  Act,  and  secondly  for  persevering  in  the 
measures  after  he  had  been  favoured  with  such  advice.  The  hon.  member  did  not, 
indeed,  name  himself  as  one  of  the  prophets;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that 
the  hon.  member's  aim  was  quite  as  much  to  extol  his  own  powers  of  vaticination, 
as  to  expose  the  defect  of  judgment  in  others.  To  go  back  to  1819,  he  was  then 
merely  a  member  of  pariianient,  and  had  been  invited  to  belong  to  a  committee 
which  was  to  be  appointed,  in  order  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  done  under  the  then 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country.  There  were  only  three  courses  to  pursue. 
The  first  was  that  which  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Western.  That  hon.  gentleman, 
then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  proposed  that  the  paper  money  should 
be  kept  at  tiie  height  at  which  it  then  was,  in  order  to  ensure  the  continuance  of 
war  prices,  and  by  which  it  was  maintained,  that  all  the  consequences  which  had 
resulted  from  his  bill  might  have  been  avoided.  The  second  course  that  might 
have  been  taken  was  one  which  had  been  suggested  by  some  gentlemen,  and  was 
nothing  less  than  that  there  should  be  an  actual  and  permanent  depreciation  of  the 
standard.  .Some  gentlemen  at  that  period  maintained  that  there  had  been  a  virtual 
and  actual  depreciation  of  the  standard  value  of  the  coinage  during  the  war,  and  that 
the  ounce  of  gold  no  longer  represented  the  sum  of  £3:  17  :  10^,  but  £5,  or  even 
£5,  10s. ;  and  they  argued  that  reverting  to  cash  payments  ought  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  paper  convertible  into  gold,  but  gold  depreciated  in  amount.  The 
third  plan  was  that  which  had  been  adopted,  viz  ,  to  revert  to  the  ohl  standard  of 
the  country.  The  hon.  gentleman  exclaimed  :  "  Ay,  I  foretold  all  the  consequences, 
and  I  charge  with  the  guilt  of  all  the  calamities  that  ensued  all  who  did  not  attend 
to  me,  and  they  must  he  denounced  and  expelled  from  the  King's  councils ;  for  I 
prophesied  all  tliat.would  happen— let  justice  be  done— you  must  be  debased,  but  I 
exalted  !"  He  wished  not  only  to  defend  himself,  but  to  destroy  the  hon.  gentle- 
u.an's  characttras  a  prophet,  vhicLit  was  not  his  second  object  on  this  occasion  to 
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establish.  He  was  vain  enough  to  flatter  himself,  tliat  he  should  find  very  little 
difficulty  in  showing  that  his  claims  to  oracular  wisdom  in  this  respect  were  but 
shallow  and  presumptive.  The  hon.  member's  bill  of  indictment  charged  the  whole 
of  the  existing  difficulties  of  the  country  to  the  Act  of  1819.  The  hon.  member's 
memory  perhaps  failed  him,  but,  at  ail  events,  his  opinions  in  1822  were  not  the 
same  as  his  opinions  now.  He  would  ask  any  gentleman  in  that  House,  whether  he 
could  reconcile  this  with  what  he  had  said  in  his  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Western  on 
that  occasion? — These  were  the  hon.  member's  words  :— "  lu  the  first  place  I  have 
to  remind  you,  as  I  did  Mr.  Wodehouse,  that  the  Act  of  1797,  and  those  by  which  it 
was  continued,  provided  for  a  return  to  cash  payments  at  tiie  end  of  six  months  after 
the  making  of  peace,  and  these  payments  are  not  yet  come  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
after  making  the  peace.  So  that  the  bill  of  1819  was  really  a  relaxation  of  ihe  Pitt 
systems,  which  would  have  sewed  you  up  in  six  months  after  the  peace  was  made.  It 
would  have  taken  away  your  estates,  even  years  ago.  And  when  you  are  crying  out 
'  spoliation,'  and  '  confiscation,'  when  you  are  bawling  out  so  lustily  about  the 
robbery  committed  on  you  by  the  fundliolders  and  placemen,  and  are  praising  the 
infernal  Pitt  system  at  the  same  time,  yuu  seem  to  forget  that  these  people  always 
plead,  and  very  justly,  the  Act  of  1797  in  support  of  their  present  demands.  Yuu 
say,  they  are  receiving,  the  fund  vagabonds  in  particular,  more  than  they  ought. 
You  say,  they  are  paid  back  more  than  they  lent.  You  say,  that  they  lent  in  one 
sort  of  money,  and  are  paid  in  another.  This  is  all  very  true;  but  is  not  this  per- 
fectly unfavourable  to  the  Pitt  system?  And  do  not  the  Jewish  vagabonds  tell  you 
so?  Do  they  not  say,  or  ratlier  tlieir  supporters  for  them,  that  they  lent  their  money 
upon  the  faith  of  the  law,  which  said  they  should  get  their  interest  in  cash  at  the 
peace.  The  measure  of  1819  tardidly  began  to  prepare  for  doing  what  the  Act  of 
]  797  commanded  to  be  done  long  before.  What  do  you  mean  then  by  saying,  that  the 
Act  of  1797  cannot  excuse  the  measures  of  1819?  Common  sense  would  suppose 
you  to  mean  that  the  former  Act  could  not  excuse  the  latter  for  coming  so  late; 
could  not  excuse  it  for  not  coming  to  execute  justice  upon  the  hare  and  pheasant 
gentry  seven  years  ago,  agreeably  to  '  good  faith'  with  the  Jews,  and  the  '  dead 
weight.'  This  is  the  way  in  which  common  sense  would  interpret  your  words; 
but  you,  the  great  Essex  statesman,  despise  the  interpretations  of  common  sense." 
Was  the  distress  of  the  country  attributable  to  the  Act  of  1819,  or  was  it  possible  to 
avoid  that  Act?  Let  the  hon.  member  decide  the  question:  "  The  point,"  he  said, 
"  we  had  attained,  was  poor-rates  of  £8,000,000  a  year,  and  labourers  in  rags,  and 
drinking  water,  and  driven  out  of  the  farm-houses,  and  winter  subscriptions  for  the 
houseless,  and  men  chained  to  carts  drawing  gravel — that  was  '  the  point  we  had 
attained.'  You  will  please  to  bear  that  in  mind.  If  the  devil  himself  had  been  the 
author  of  the  sj'stem,  he  could  not  have  brought  us  to  a  much  worse  point ;  and  yet 
the  great  subject  of  your  lamentation  is,  that  this  system  was  not  persevered  in. 
However,  the  question  is,  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  uphold  that  sys- 
tem? You  say  it  was — I  say  it  was  not.  And  this  is  a  great  question;  because 
you  and  many  others  are  wanting  to  bring  the  system  back.  I  shall,  hereafter, 
show  the  folly  and  injustice  of  what  you  call  your  remedy;  but  I  am  here  to  show 
that  the  government  had  not  the  power  (if  it  meant  to  preserve  itself)  to  uphold  the 
base  paper  system.  At  the  time  when  Peel's  Bill  was  passed,  the  country  was 
actually  upon  the  eve  of  open  rebellion.  It  was  not  six  Acts  that  quieted  the  people, 
but  low  prices.  The  most  populous  parts  of  the  kingdom  could  not  be  kept  from 
rising  in  arms,  with  the  price  of  provisions  what  they  had  been  during  the  war. 
Manufactures  must,  in  a  great  measure,  have  ceased,  when  the  markets  of  the  world 
became  open  in  consequence  of  peace,  if  our  price  of  food  had  not  been  lowered.  If 
the  vile  and  foolish  corn  bill  had  not  proved  a  dead  letter,  the  manufactures  must 
have  been  nearly  put  an  end  to  as  far  as  related  to  export.  That  bill  was  intended 
to  do  for  the  landlords  what  the  paper-money  had  been  doing  for  them;  but  it 
luckily  failed  of  its  objects.  Have  peace  at  home  the  government  could  not,  with- 
out reducing  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Besides  this,  the  '  rapid  advances' 
in  the  science  of  forgery  threatened  to  annihilate  the  base  system  by  its  own  means. 
Nearly  one-half  of  tlie  notes  in  circulation,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  for- 
geries. It  was  become  evident  that  a  stop  must  be  put  to  the  hangings;  ami  yet, 
without  the  hangings,  what  could  at  all  check  the  forgeries  ?     Then,  again,  it  was 
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as  clear  as  daylight  that,  in  case  of  war,  our  enemies  would  attack  us  in  our  own 
old  way  with  regard  to  the  French  assignats.  That  they  could  do  it  was  evident, 
and  it  was  not  less  evident  that  the  whole  thing  might  at  any  time  be  puffed  out  at 
a  very  trilling  expense.  I  was  thought  to  be  jcAing  when  I  said  so;  but  I  now  re- 
peat, with  perfect  seriousness,  that  1  do  not  only  believe  the  thing  could  have  been 
done,  but  that  it  would  have  been  done,  if  Peel's  Bill  had  not  been  passed."  Why, 
continued  the  riglit  hon.  baronet,  the  hon.  member  himself  did  try  "to  puff  the 
whole  thing  out,"  for  he  recommended  as  strongly  as  he  could  the  forging  of  bank 
paper.  When  they  considered  the  great  talents  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  that  he 
recommended  forgery  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  the  downfall  of  the  system, 
was  it  not  too  much  for  the  same  man  now  to  turn  round  and  threaten  him  with  an 
indictment  for  having  brought  in  a  bill  to  guard  against  the  evils  which  the  hon. 
member  himself  had  used  so  much  exertion  to  cause.  What  he  had  quoted  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1822.  It  was  acute  reasoning,  and  he  had  seen  no  defence  of  the 
bill  of  1819  equal  to  the  defence  of  it,  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  made.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  proved,  that  the  government  had  not  had  the  power  to  continue 
the  paper  system;  that  it  had  run  its  inevitable  course;  that  bankruptcy  must  have 
oeen  declared  but  for  the  return  to  gold;  nay,. that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  civil  war 
on  account  of  the  distress  and  sufferings  caused  to  the  industrious  poor  by  the  paper 
system.  The  House  would  perceive  that  the  hon.  member  treated  Mr.  Western  as 
the  great  advocate  for  continuing  the  paper  currency  at  its  then  value.  There  was, 
however,  another  scheme  recommended  to  parliament,  which  was  to  let  the  ounce  of 
gold  pass  for  £5  instead  of  ^3  :  17  :  10|.  This  would  have  been  so  far  consistent 
with  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1819,  that  paper  would  have  been  convertible 
into  gold,  but  that  the  standard  of  value  would  have  been  greatly  lowered.  That 
proposition  also  met  with  no  favour  from  the  hon.  gentleman.  All  the  indignation 
and  ridicule  which  the  hon.  member  had  poured  out  on  Mr.  Western,  fell  far  short  of 
that  which  he  reserved  for  those  who  advocated  an  alteration  of  the  standard.  The 
great  sujjporter  of  this  plan,  the  debasing  of  the  standard,  was  a  gentleman  from 
Birmingham,  on  whom  the  hon.  gentleman  conferred  a  title,  which  he  believed  and 
hoped  was  still  retained.  In  all  the  controversy  which  he  had  carried  on  with  him, 
the  hon.  member  never  called  himby  any  other  name  than  "  My  Lord  Little  Shilling." 
His  lordship  had  published  long  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  but  the  hon.  gentleman's 
contempt  for  him  was  such  that  he  would  never  reason  with  him,  and  had  always 
thrust  all  his  arguments  aside  as  the  trash  of  "  My  Lord  Little  Shilling."  The  hon. 
member  had  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Folkestone,  whom  he  had  described  as 
taking  wider  views  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  than  any  other  member  of  parlia- 
ment. Lord  Folkestone,  notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  his  views,  proposed  a 
debasement  of  the  standard.  The  hon.  member  for  Oldham  had  referred  to  the 
noble  lord  in  one  of  his  most  characteristic  papers.  He  said,  "  You  have  borrowed 
from  me  one  or  two  sound  principles;  but  tiie  application  of  them  is  all  your  own. 
Your  arguments  are  altogether  yours,  and  are  of  the  weakest  description."  The 
hon.  gentleman  (continued  Sir  Robert)  went  on  to  show,  that  the  difficulty  of  revert- 
ing to  the  ancient  standard  was  very  great,  and  he  had  opposed  all  these  plans  for 
reducing  the  standard  in  a  most  able  manner.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  the 
country  must  resume  payments  in  gold,  and  must  return  to  the  ancient  standard; 
and  what  then  was  the  difference  between  the  hon.  gentleman  and  himself?  The 
difference  was  this.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that,  on  resuming  cash  payments,  we 
must  resume  the  ancient  standard,  but  must  at  the  same  time  proceed  forcibly  to  re- 
duce the  debt;  and  that  we  must  resnm.e  the  Church  lands  [Mr.  Cobbett  said,  he  had 
made  no  such  proposal  in  that  House].  Oh,  no;  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  in 
the  present  resolutions,  but  he  considered  the  hon.  gentleman  as  a  public  man;  and 
if  he  adopted  any  line  of  argument  out  of  the  House  different  from  what  he  used  in 
the  House,  he  would  hold  him  responsible  there  for  the  language  the  hon.  member 
used  ["  No,"  from  Mr.  Cobbett].  He  said,  yes.  There  was  no  public  man  who  had 
claimed  to  exercise  any  influence  over  the  public  mind,  for  which  he  was  not  to  be 
held  responsible.  The  hon.  gentleman,  then,  was  an  advocate  for  reverting  to  the 
ancient  standard ;  but  he  proposed  with  that  a  forcible  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  or  rather,  a  refusal  to  pay  the  just  amount  of  interest.  He  said,  that  we 
paid  too  much  to  the  public  creditor.     The  only  other  point  of  difference  between  him 
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and  thchon.  gentleman  was,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  said  that  the  country  could  not 
afford  to  pay  pensions  and  large  salaries,  and  they  must  be  reduced.  But  there  was  no 
man  in  parliament  who  would  support  a  proposition  similar  to  that  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman. He  was  like  the  Phoenix  of  Cowley,  "  a  vast  species  alone."  He  certainly 
had  not  adopted  the  hon.  member's  views,  and  never  had  proposed,  and  never  would 
propose,  any  measure  which  was  a  breach  of  public  faith.  But  what  did  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Western  ?  "  When  you  are  crying  out  for  confiscation 
and  spoliation,  by  baAvling  out  about  robbery  committed  by  the  public  creditor,  you 
forget  that  these  men  always  appealed  to  the  Act  of  1797,  and  very  justly."  Thus 
the  hon.  gentleman's  own  opinion  was,  that  the  public  creditor  relied  "very justly" 
on  the  Act  of  1819,  for  repayment  of  his  debt  in  gold.  With  what  pretence,  tlien, 
could  the  hon.  gentleman  propose  to  reduce  that  debt?  He  would  next  refer  to  what 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  about  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  read  a  resolution  of  certain  magistrates  of  Hampshire,  which  he  said 
was  a  consequence  of  the  Act  of  1819.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  have  con- 
trasted the  situation  of  the  labouring  classes  when  that  resolution  was  passed,  with 
their  situation  in  1819.  "In  1819,"  said  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  (and  Sir 
R.  Peel  again  quoted  The  Register  to  the  following  effect),  "  the  poor-rates  were  eight 
millions — the  labourers  were  in  rags — they  were  chained  to  carts — they  had  been 
banished  from  the  farm-houses — they  had  no  places  but  the  worst  hovels  to  dwell 
in — and  if  the  devil  himself  had  invented  a  system,  he  could  not  have  invented 
one  of  greater  suffering  than  that  of  which  he  was  lamenting  the  consequence."  He 
had  followed  the  hon.  gentleman  v/ith  the  closest  attention,  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
only  point  of  difference  between  him  and  the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  resuming  the  ancient  standard,  but  as  to  the  policy  and  justice  of  oiher 
concomitant  measures.  The  hon.  member  required  that  the  national  estahlishments 
should  be  forthwith  reduced ;  and  because  he-  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  not  made 
that  reduction,  and  because  he  had  not  made  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  which  no  hon.  member  had  made,  or  had  the  courage  or  the  dishonesty 
to  make;  because  he  had  not  made  the  proposition,  the  hon.  member  now  moved  an 
address  to  the  Crown  to  remove  him  from  the  Privy  Council.  He  would  not  make 
any  such  proposition,  and  he  would  rather  be  dismissed  from  ten  Privy  Councils,  if 
that  were  possible,  than  make  such  a  proposition.  He  was  to  be  dismissed,  too, 
because  he  had  not  made  such  a  proposition,  when,  according  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
himself,  the  public  creditor  relied  on  the  Act  of  1797,  and  relied  upon  it  "very 
justly."  There  was  not,  then,  a  shadow  of  difference  between  him  and  the  hon. 
member ;  they  both  agreed  that  the  ancient  standard  should  be  resumed,  and  that 
the  pidjlic  creditor  was  entitled  to  expect  justice,  and  not  to  be  fleeced.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  sinecures  should  be  reduced.  If  there  were  any  sinecures,  let 
them  be  reduced ;  but  let  no  man  cherish  the  notion,  that  any  relief  which  could  be 
obtained  by  the  reduction  of  sinecures  would  be  of  the  least  avail.  It  would  be  like 
a  drop  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  There  were  in  fact  no  sinecures  to  abolish.  He  was 
ready  to  reduce  establishments,  not  to  the  nominal  state  of  any  former  ])eriod,  but  to 
that  state  which  was  compatible  with  the  present  security  of  the  public,  and  the 
honour  of  the  country.  So  mu;',h  for  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman — the  public, 
plausible,  parliamentary,  grounds  of  the  motion!  The  other  hon.  member  for  Old- 
ham had  referred  to  the  answer  he  had  returned  to  the  representations  made  of  great 
distress  in  1829,  and  to  his  taking  no  means  to  remove  that  distress.  But  at  that 
very  time  he  had  sent  persons  to  Burnley,  Blackburn,  and  to  other  districts  of 
Lancashire,  to  make  enquiries  into  the  distress,  and  he  had  given  them  authority, 
where  the  distress  was  most  severe,  to  relieve  it ;  but  they  were  instructed  to  say 
nothing  of  that  authority,  and  indeed  to  be  careful  not  to  allow  it  to  be  knov/n  (hat 
they  were  agents  of  government.  If  that  had  been  publicly  proclaimed,  the  whole 
object  of  the  enquiry  would  have  been  defeated,  and  personal  exertions  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  on  the  spot,  would  have  been  greatly  relaxed.  It  was  often  necessary 
for  the 'government  to  conceal  its  intentions  of  relieving  distress,  otherwise  its  objects 
would  be  defeated.  He  denied  that  the  expressions  of  the  letter  of  1829  betrayed  any 
indifference  to  the  distress  of  the  people.  He  had  promised  to  bring  those  com- 
plaints under  the  consideration  of  the  government,  and  he  had  done  so,  but  he  could 
not  disclose  or  reason  upon  the  plans  of  relief.     Suppose  part  of  the  plan  of  relief 
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to  be  a  reduction  of  taxation,  how  could  he  prematurely  mention  that?  He  would 
not  enter  into  details  to  refute  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  thought,  because  distress 
existed,  and  because  relief  was  not  instantly  promised,  and  the  mode  of  relief  ex- 
plained, that  therefore  public  men  were  to  be  dismissed  from  the  councils  of  the  kinjr. 
But  what  was  the  real  object  of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member?  The  hon.  member 
well  knew  that  he  had  not  laid  any  parliamentary  grounds  for  his  motion.  The  hon. 
member  said  he  anticipated  a  large  majority.  The  hon.  member  expected  no  such 
thin-'.  The  hon.  gentleman  knew,  that  a  motion  so  eminently  absurd  had  no  chance 
of  success.  The  best  answer  to  his  motion  was  that  incredulous  burst  of  laughter 
with  which  his  first  announcement  of  it  was  greeted,  and  which  would  have  pene- 
trated any  integuments  less  tough  than  the  skin  of  the  hon.  member.  The  hon. 
member  knew  perfectly  wed,  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  inflict  any  censure  on  one  man  for  the  faults  of  a  whole  parliament, 
when,  in  the  course  of  repeated  discussions  during  seven  years,  only  fifteen  persons 
could  be  found  in  the  parliament  to  dispute  or  doubt  the  proposition  on  which  the 
bill  of  1819  was  founded.  He  knew  that  the  House  was  opposed  to  the  motion  of 
the  hnn.  member;  but  he  would  stale,  without  any  delicacy,  what  he  beheved  to  be 
the  real  motive — the  unavowed  object  contemplated  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  a 
motion  which  connected  his  (Sir  Robert  Peel's)  name  with  all  the  calamities  of  the 
country,  and  all  the  distresses  of  the  labouring  classes.  If  he  had  taken  another 
course'  he  was  not  mad  enough  to  believe  that  he  could  have  escaped  the  indignation 
of  the  hon.  gentleman.  Suppose  lie  had  agreed  with  his  hon.  and  much  venerated 
relative,  from  whom  he  had,  on  that  occasion,  the  misfortune  to  differ — suppose  he 
had  agreed  that  the  continuation  of  the  issue  of  paper  money  was  safe — suppose  he 
had  not  avowed  the  opinions  he  entertained,  could  he  have  escaped  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's censure  and  vituperation?  In  one  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  books — the  volume 
for  1819— he  found  a  letter  addressed  ''To  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Baronet  and  Cotton- 
weaver."  "Cotton-weaver!"  There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  scurrility 
more  di-graceful — nothing  which  was  so  offensive  in  the  organs  and  instruments  of 
party — as  that  scurrility  which  sought  to  depreciate  a  man  because  he  had  raised 
himself  from  obscurity  by  liis  own  talents  and  exertions.  The  hon.  member 
addressed  his  letter  "  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Baronet  and  Cotton-weaver."  When  the 
hon.  gentleman  wanted  to  get  into  parliament,  he  did  not  disdain  the  assistance  of 
a  cotton-weaver.  There  were  no  men  who  were  more  distinguished  for  a  vulgar 
deference  to  mere  rank,  than  those  who  assailed  it  with  scurrility,  and  affected  to 
be  superior  to  all  prejudices — to  be  the  chosen  champions  of  liberty  and  equality.  It 
was  to  them  the  most  grievous  offence  that  any  man  should  emerge  from  that  class 
amongst  which  they  were  destined  t.i  remain.  They  taunted  him  with  the  obscurity 
of  his  birth,  as  if  they  were  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  Courtenays  and 
Montmorencies :  but  no;  if  they  were,  they  would  be  too  generous  to  despise  those 
who  had  opened  for  themselves  the  avenues  to  fame  and  eminence.  The  illustrious 
blood  which  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  really  noble,  made  them  too  generous  to 
begrudge  others  the  reward  of  their  own  exertions,  and  the  public  honours  which 
industry  and  integrity  could  command.  To  make  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  any 
man  that  he  was  of  humble  origin,  denoted  nothing  but  inherent  vulgarity  of  mind. 
And  in  this  age,  and  with  the  principles  of  government  now  prevalent,  to  taunt  a 
man  that  he  had  raised  himself  to  a  station  of  eminence  by  his  own  exertions  and  his 
own  talents,  reflected  discredit  on  the  author,  and  not  on  the  object  of  the  calumny. 
So  far  from  that  taunt  causing  him  any  shame,  he  felt  only  proud.  He  professed 
the  greatest  respect  for  those  who  could  boast  of  liereditary  honours;  but  he  professed 
e()ual  respect  for  those  new  families  which  had  been  raised  to  distinction  by  the 
virtue  and  talents  of  tlieir  fotmder.  He  had  had  tlie  misfortune  to  differ  from  his 
father  on  the  question  of  the  currency;  but  tlie  hon.  gentleman  would  not  have 
spared  him  had  he  adopted  the  opinions  of  one  whom  he  was  bound  to  respect. 
And  he  would  here  remind  the  seconder  of  the  motion,  who  put  the  hypothetical 
case  of  two  brothers,  A  and  B — A  being  a  fundholder,  and  B  a  landliolder;  and 
contrasted  the  sufferings  of  B  with  the  prosperity  of  A — B  having  suffered  a 
depreciation  of  his  property  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  He  would  remind  the  hon. 
gentleman  that  he  himself,  the  object  of  his  attack,  was  brother  B.  The  question 
was,   whether,    if    he   had    agreed   with    his    lamented    parent,    would    he    have 
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escaped  this  motion;  and,  though  he  might  have  escaped  the  public  plausible 
motion,  would  he  have  escaped  that  wliich  was  the  real,  though  unavowed, 
object  of  the  motion  ?  The  hon.  member  concluded  the  long  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  which  he  attem])ted  in  every  possible  way  to  degrade  him  from  having  sup- 
ported the  bill  system,  thus:  Tlie  right  hon.  baronet  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
letter: — "  Now,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I  care  little  whether  you  reflect  on  these  truths  or 
not.  /  know  well  what  is  coming  (those  words  being  in  italics),  and  if  I  put  your 
name  at  the  head  of  this  letter,  it  is  not  to  reason  with  you,  but  to  point  you  out''' 
(also  in  italics).  What  was  the  the  meaning  of  these  italics?  Could  the  hon. 
gentleman  say  they  had  any  good  object?  What  could  he  mean  by  putting  in 
italics,  •'  I  know  well  what  is  coming?"  and  that  his  object  in  addressing  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was,  not  to  reason  with  him,  but  to  point  him  out.  lie  knew  well  what 
the  object  was,  and  no  motives  of  false  delicacy  should  jirevent  him  from  doing  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  public  good,  and  to  declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  tlie  hon.  gentle- 
man had  speculated  then,  and  was  speculating  now,  on  the  chances  of  public  confu- 
sion. The  intention  of  the  present  motion  was  "to  point  him  ovty  He  did  not 
make  this  charge  on  light  grounds;  he  did  not  rest  merely  on  the  letter  of  1819. 
He  would  refer  to  a  later  period,  when  they  would  find  the  hon.  member  addres^ing 
the  labouring  classes,  the  physical  strength  of  the  country,  and  maintaining  similar 
doctrines  to  those  to  which  he  had  just  alluded.  On  the  6th  of  April  1833,  the 
hon.  gentleman  recommended  the  formation,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  of 
what  he  called  defence  associations,  the  objects  of  which  were  to  obtain,  in  reference 
to  the  direct  taxes,  an  accurate  list  of  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  all  the 
great  landowners  in  each  county;  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  when  each  of 
them  came  to  his  estate,  and  whether  he  got  it  by  purchase,  heirship,  or  bequest; 
and  also  to  ascertain  the  probable  worth  of  it.  That  a  man  talking,  as  the  hon. 
member  was  in  the  habit  of  talking,  of  his  attachment  to  liberty,  should  recom.mend 
the  intolerable  tyranny  of  this  commission,  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and  amount 
of  property  with  a  view  to  ulterior  measures,  was  disgusting  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  association  was  "  to  cause  to  be  printed,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  a  true  pedigree  of 
every  great  landowner,  showing  how  much  of  the  public  money  he  or  any  of  his  re- 
lations have  received,  not  omitting  his  predecessors  for  three  or  four  generations ; 
showing  how  he  came  by  his  estate,  and  particularly  showing  whdther  the  men, 
women,  or  children  appertaining  to  him,  are,  or  have  been,  on  the  pension  or 
sinecure  list,  and  to  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  these  papers  to  be  circulated 
amongst  the  industrious  classes  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  so  that  we 
may  all  know  one  another  well.  This,"  continued  the  hon  member,  "is  the  sort 
of  commission  that  is  Avanted,  and  I  would  call  it  the  reckoning  commission, 
for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  begin  to  make  up  our  accounts  and  to  have 
them  ready.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  us  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Wlien  we  all 
know  one  another  well,  we  shall  easily  arrange  matters  quietly,  we  shall  easily  come 
to  an  equitable  adjustment."  Now,  where  was  the  fairness — where  was  the  courage 
in  thus  inciting  the  thoughtless  and  the  ignorant  to  acts  which  would  involve  them 
in  certain  punishment — of  adopting  a  course,  and  throwing  out  recommendations, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  drive  men  to  desperation?  The  hon.  member  could  have 
no  object  but  one  connected  with  the  accomplishment  of  that  end  which  now  led 
him,  looking  to  public  confusion  or  "  equitable  adjustment,"  to  bring  forward  the 
present  motion,  in  order  to  point  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  out  in  reference  to  this 
"reckoning  commission,"  as  in  1819  he  had  pointed  out  his  father,  "knowing  well 
what  was  coming."  It  was  on  public  grounds  that  the  hon.  member  assailed  him. 
The  hon  member  had  not  the  same  motives  for  attacking  him  which  he  had  had  for 
attacking  others.  He  had  never  lent  the  hon.  member  his  confidence ;  from  him  the 
hon.  member  had  never  received  any  obligation.  His  object  doubtless  was  to  strike 
terror  by  the  threat  of  his  denunciations,  to  discourage  opposition  from  the  fear  of 
being  signalized  as  a  victim.  But  he  told  the  gentlemen  of  England,  that  their  best 
security  was  in  boldly  facing  and  defying  these  insidious  eflorts.  God  forbid  that 
the  hon,  member's  speculations  on  the  pros])ect  of  "  public  con fusum '' should  be 
realized!  He  laboured  under  no  apprehension  that  they  would.  He  felt  confident, 
whatever  might  be  the  political  differences  that  divided  public  men,  that  all  who 
were  interested  in  the  upholding  of  law  and  property,  would  unite  in  their  defence 
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and  put  down  such  attempts.     Not  only  would  it  be  the  greatest  calamity,  but  a 
calainity  embittered  by  tlie  greatest  disgrace,  to  live  under  such  an  ignoble  tyranny 

as  this. 

Come  the  eleventh  plague,  rather  than  this  should  be ; 

Come  sink  us  rather  in  the  sea  ; 

Come  rather  pestilence,  and  reap  us  down  ; 

Come  God's  sword,  rather  than  our  own. 

Let  ratlicr  Ivoman  come  again, 

Or  fSaxon,  Norman,  or  tl;e  Dane. 

In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore, 

W'e  grieved,  we  sigli'd,  we  wept;  we  never  blusli'd  before. 

But  blush  indeed  we  shall,  if  we  submit  to  tliis  base  and  vulgar  domination  ;  and 
I  for  one,  believing  as  I  do,  when  I  read  these  comments  of  the  hon.  member,  and 
consider  liis  present  motion,  that  I  have  been  selected  as  an  object  of  attack  for  the 
purpose  of  discouraging  resistance  to  the  insidious  efforts  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
is.  daily  making  to  weaken  the  foundations  of  property,  and  the  authority  of  law, 
I  will  at  least  preserve  myself  from  the  reproach  of  iiaving  furthered  the  objects  he 
has  in  view,  by  any  symptom  of  intimidation  or  submission. 

[  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  rising  to  reply,  was  received  with  the  strongest  manifestations 
of  disapprobation  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  Finding  it  impossible  to  proceed, 
the  hon.  member  abruptly  resumed  his  seat.  At  this  moment  Sir  Robert  Peel  left 
the  house,  and  in  so  doing  was  loudly  cheered.] 

The  House  divided  on  Mr,  Cobbett's  motion  :  Ayes,  4;  Noes  298;  Majority,  294. 

Lord  Althorp  then  proposed,  "  That  the  resolution  which  has  been  moved  be  not 
entered  on  the  minutes." 

This  too  was  carried  by  295  to  4;  majority  291. 


MINISTERIAL  PLAN  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 
June  3,  1833. 
In  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  ministerial  plan  for  tlie  Abolition  of  Slavery — 
Sir  Robkkt  Peel  said,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  parliamentary  experience 
he  had  never  approached  the  discussion  of  any  question  in  which  the  interests 
involved  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  equal  magnitude  to  tliose  connected  with  the 
subject  the)i  under  discussion.  He  never  recollected  any  question  in  which  the  ditH- 
culties  to  be  surmounted  were  so  appalling;  he  never  recollected  anyone  in  which 
a  single  false  step  increased  the  hazards  of  the  consequences  so  immensely,  or  which 
would  make  them  more  lamentable  or  more  irreparable.  He  admitted  the  just 
claims  of  the  West-Indians  to  a  compensation — to  a  compensation  on  fair  and  equit- 
able terms — for  the  losses  to  which  their  property  might  be  exposed  in  consequence 
of  this  measure  of  emancipation;  but  he  did  not  rise  to  discuss  the  question  as  a 
partisan  of  the  West-Indian  interests.  The  least  part  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
question  involved  was,  in  his  opinion,  that  of  the  quantity  of  compensation  for  losses 
to  be  sustained.  It  was  certainly  no  consolation  to  him  to  learn,  that  the  property 
of  the  West -Indians  amounted  to  £30,000,000,  or  to  understand  that  such  was  the 
extent  of  the  claim  which  the  West-Indians  could  prefer  for  compensation.  The  coun- 
try could  very  well  settle  that  amount  of  payment.  Whether  the  claim  to  be 
liquidated  were  £15,000.000,  or  ,£20,000,000,  "or  whether  it  were  £30,000,000,  it 
would  not  exceed  the  means  of  the  country  to  provide  the  pecuniary  compensation; 
but  there  were  other  and  higher  interests  involved  than  this,  for  which,  if  they  were 
sacrified,  no  powers  on  earth  could  devise  a  compensation.  There  were  interests  of 
a  still  higher  magnitude  than  any  interests  of  property  merely,  which  could  be  in- 
volved in  the  present  measure.  When  he  looked  at  the  extent  of  the  revenue  raised 
from  tlie  M'est-India  trade — when  he  looked  at  the  general  state  of  the  revenue,  and 
when  he  considered  the  existing,  the  long,  progressive,  and  hourly  increasing,  impa- 
tience of  the  country  with  reference  to  fiscal  impositions— when  he  looked  at  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  that  the  government  were  putting  to  hazard — an  amount  at 
least  of  i;5,000,000  a  year,  he  could  not  but  confess,  that'the  question  in  this  respect 
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aloue  involved  consequences  that  ought  to  make  the  House  most  anxious  to  come 
to  a  conclusion,  as  little  as  possible  productive  of  evil.  When  he  recollected  all 
those  interests  which  were  involved  in  the  question — the  interests  of  property  and 
the  claims  of  the  West- India  planters — he  considered  it  one  of  immense  impor- 
tance. He  assumed,  that  he  was  addressing  a  House  of  Commons  prejiared 
to  run  the  hazard  of  every  saeritice  to  ensure  tlie  emancipation  of  the  nea^roes.  He 
would  put  aside  the  importance  of  that  determination  to  those  interests  which  lie 
had  just  mentioned,  however  strongly  he  felt  the  consequences  which  it  must  pro- 
duce upon  tiie  happiness  and  welfare  of  society,  upon  the  commercial  industry  and 
financial  prosperity  of  the  country;  and  he  would  address  himself  to  the  House  upon 
that  ground  on  which  his  address  would  be  for  tlie  most  part  founded,  namely,  the 
degree  in  which  the  interests  of  humaniiy  would  be  atlected  by  it;  — he  meant  that 
large,  enlightened,  and  comprehensive  humanity  which  was  alone  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  a  statesman.  He  was  confident,  that,  in  the  decision  to  which  the 
committee  was  about  to  come,  hon.  members  would  not  look  to  the  mere  redemp- 
tion of  any  hasty  and  inconsiderate  pledges  which  they  might  have  given  to  their 
constituents  upon  the  hustings.  He  was  confident  that  they  would  not  look  to  tlie 
achievement  of  any  triumph  over  the  West-Indian  assemblies.  The  object  of  that 
House  would  not  be  to  punish  the  colonial  legislatures,  but  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  future  prosperity  and  tranquillity  in  those  countries  of  which  they  formed  a  con- 
stituent and  important  part.  Their  olject  would  not  be  to  pass  a  hasty  vote  recog- 
nising the  expediency  and  justice  of  negro  emancipation,  but  to  alter  safely  and 
prudently  the  state  of  society  in  a  hemisphere  diti'erent  from  that  in  which  they 
themselves  lived; — to  amalgamate  two  distinct  and  separate  races,  and  supply  a  better 
stimulus  to  negro  labour,  than  the  old,  base,  and  degrading  stimulus  of  the  whip. 
The  object  would  be,  not  to  create  a  dominion  of  free  blacks  content  with  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life,  but  to  train  the  present  slaves  into  a  taste  for  the  comforts  and 
even  for  the  luxuries  of  existence;  to  accustom  them  in  that  manner  to  the  habits  of 
honest  industry,  and  to  place  them  in  that  state  of  moral  discipline  which  would 
enable  the  House,  in  unloosing  their  fetters,  to  feel  that  it  was  not  actin;^  inconsist- 
ently with  the  safety  of  the  whites,  or  the  happiness  of  the  negroes  themselves.  Was 
that  the  object  of  parliament,  or  was  it  not  ?  If  it  were  the  object  of  parliament,  then 
he  was  bound  to  say,  that  this  question  was  encompassed  with  greater  difficulties 
than  either  the  majority  of  the  petitioners  to  that  House,  or  the  majority  of  the 
House  itself,  were  prepared  to  anticipate.  He  was  not  about  to  state  the  difficulties 
which  encompassed  the  question  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  indefinite  delay. 
It  was  now  in  such  a  state  that  some  step  in  advance  must  be  taken.  Greater  evil 
would  arise  from  leaving  it  in  its  present  condition,  and  from  attempting  to  get  rid 
of  it  by  an  indefinite  postponement,  than  by  meeting  the  difficulties  of  it  fairly,  and 
by  endeavouring  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  better  and  more  stable  condition  of  society. 
The  mere  circumstance  of  the  King's  government  having  recommended  emancipation, 
constituted  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  question.  That  recommendation  essen- 
tially affected  the  interests  of  all  West-India  proprietors,  and  ought  to  make  them 
sensible  of  the  danger  likely  to  accrue  from  further  delay,  and  indeed  from  any  part 
taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  which  looked  like  shrinking  from  the  difficulties  by 
■which  they  were  surrounded.  At  the  same  time  that  he  said  this,  he  felt  that  in 
settling  this  question,  it  was  important  that  the  committee  should  not  be  insensible  of 
the  difficulties  of  another  description  by  which  it  was  environed.  In  the  West  Indies 
the  great  majority  of  numbers,  and  the  great  superiority  of  physical  strength,  were 
on  the  side  of  those  who  were  in  bondage.  There  were  physical  as  well  as  moral 
causes,  which  would,  he  was  afraid,  present  obstacles  to  either  a  speedy  or  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  question.  The  circumstances  under  which  slavery  was 
extinguished  in  Europe,  were  very  different  from  those  which  existed  at  present  in 
the  West  Indies.  Slavery  was  gradually  extinguished  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  also  in  the  East,  because  it  was  found  more  profitable  to  the  master  to 
employ  the  slave  as  a  free  labourer  than  as  a  slave.  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
hon.  gentleman  near  him,  that  the  sole  difficulty  of  this  question  arose  out  of  the 
operation  of  moral  causes.  Hon.  gentlemen  might  argue,  that  because  the  slave  was 
in  a  state  of  degradation,  therefore  he  was  unfit  for  freedom;  but  then  the  answer 
to  that  argument  was  easy — "  You  have  placed  the  slave  in  that  state  of  degiada- 
93-VoL.  II. 
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tion,  anil  it  is  not  just  that  you  should  take  advantage  of  the  wrong  which  you  have 
(lone  him,  to  say,  that  because  he  is  degraded  lie  shall  therefore  remain  degraded  for 
I'ver;  on  the  contrary,  you  ought  to  raise  him  yourselves  from  that  degradation,  by 
instillino-  into  his  mind  moral  habits  and  principles,  and  so  qualify  him  for  that  free- 
dom from  which  you  now  debar  him,  on  account,  not  of  his  misconduct,  but  of 
yours."     He  repeated  that  this  view  was  at  least  imperfect  if  not  incorrect ;  for  there 
were  physical  as  well  as  moral  causes  which  obstructed  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  made  it  one  of  great  embarrassment.     There  was  the  distinction  of  colour. 
He  did  not  allude  to  that  as  implying  any  inferiority  between   the  black  and  the 
^viiite — he  merely  alluded  to  it  as  a  circumstance  which  threw  a  difficulty  in  amal- 
gamating the  slave  population  with  the  free,  which  did  not  exist  either  in  any  country 
of  Europe,  or  iu  any  country  of  the  East  where  slavery  was  extinguished.     If  hon. 
gentlemen  looked  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  other  of  the  democratic  States  now 
existing,  which  recognised  tb.e  equality  of  all  classes,  they  would  find,  that  long 
after  slavery  was  nominally  abolished,  the  amalgamation  between  the  slave  and  the 
free  population,  which  all  must  admit  to  be  desirable,  did  not  take  place  in  a  full  or 
a  satisfactory  manner.    In  the  West  Indies,  also,  the  climate,  the  aversion  to  labour, 
and  facility  of  obtaining  subsistence,  were  perpetual  obstacles  to  success,  which  con- 
sisted in  substituting  a  stimulus  for  forced  labour  in  a  country  where  all  labour  must 
be  forced.     In  other  countries  the  stimulus  to  labour  arose  from   the  necessity  of 
procuring  the  articles  necessary  to  subsistence.     In  the  West  Indies,  after  you  abo- 
lish the  stimulus  of  labour  Irom  coercion,  you  cannot  substitute  the  stimulus  to 
labour  from  the  necessity  of  procuring  subsistence.     The  labour  of  a  few  days  is  all 
that  is  necessary  in  those  countries  to  procure  not  merely  the  necessaries  of  life,  but 
also  articles  of  luxury.     The  evidence  was  conclusive,  that  so  fertile  is  the  land  in 
most  of  the  West  Indies,  that  a  slave,  by  a  very  small  portion  of  corporal  exertion 
indeed,  can  obtain  all  tluit  is  sufficient  to  support  existence.     When  you  say,  that 
the  slave  has  already  a  motive  which  will  induce  him.  to  better  his  condition,  you 
sav  that   which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  undoubtedly  true.     He  has  got  a  taste  for 
finery,  and  thus  he  has  within  him  the  seeds  of  habits,  from  which,  with  care  and 
attention,  you  may  perhaps  extract  hereafter  the  stimulus  to  labour.     But  at  present 
the  clysium  of  his  existence  is  repose.     In  the  climate  which  he  inhabits,  the  great 
blessino-  of  life  is  the  absence  of  labour — that  labour  for  which  you  are  now  attempt- 
inf  to  create  in  his  mind  a  stimulus.     These  were  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  settlement  of  this  question — difficulties  which  ought  not  to  induce  the 
House  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  settle  it,  but  which  ought  to  induce  ns  to  have  a 
salntary  distrust  in  our  own  powers,  and  to  take  every  step  which  we  were  now  about 
to  take  with  great  precautions  against  failure.     The  question  really  came  to  this — 
"  Is  it  safe  to  rest  where  we  now  are?     Is  it  safe  to  trust  to  the  colonial  legislature 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  resolutions  to  which  this  House  came  almost  unanimously 
in  the  year  1823?"     Now,  he  admitted  that  we  had   arrived   at  a  state  in  which 
standing  still  would  be  more  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  West  Indies  than  pro- 
ceeding onwards.     He  thought  that  the  step  recently  taken  by  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, in  compliance  with  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  people,  precluded  the 
House  from  slaying  where  it  now  was.     To  leave  the  slaves  under  the  influence  of 
zealots,  who  would  be  daily  dunning  into  their  ears,  that  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  emancipation  was  not  to  take  place,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  their  white 
proprietors;   to  add  that  new  subject  of  agitation  to  those  which  already  existed, 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  to  expose  the  colonies  to  dangers  more  aggravated  than  any 
of  those  in  which  they  were  involved  at  present.     Did  he  deny  the  competency  of 
parliament  to  deal  with  this  question  ?     If  he  did,  that  would  at  once  be  a  fatal  ob- 
jection to  these  resolutions.     But  he  who  had  voted  for  the  resolutions  of  1823,  and 
that,  too,  upon  due  deliberation,  was  not  prepared  to  dispute  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  Imperial  legislature  to  deal  with  this  question — "  Shall  the  negro  population 
of  the  West  Indies,  amounting  to  800,000,  remain  longer  in  a  state  of  slavery  or  not  ?" 
He  readily  admitted  that  there  was  a  diff'erence  between  the  question  of  abolishing 
the  slave  trade,  and  that  of  abolishing  the  existence  of  slavery.    The  slave  trade  was 
carried  on  upon  the  open  sea — the  slaves  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  main  land ;  and 
yet  the  course  taken  by  parliament  on  the  slave  trade  did  certainly  aflect  the  interests 
of  the  proprietors  of  slaves  quite  as  much  as  the  present  resolutions.     The  establish- 
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mcnt  also  of  a  system  of  slave  registration,  by  tlie  avitliority  of  the  Ini)erial  Parlia- 
ment, affected  the  internal  regulations  of  the  colonies.     It  did  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
affect  them  directly;  but  in  regulating,  that  it  should  be  necessary,  to  give  validity 
to  any  encumbrance  upon  an  estate,  that  all  the  slaves  upon  it  should  be  registered, 
the    legislature    unquestionably   interfered    with   the  domestic   economy   of  everv 
estate   in  every  colony  in    which  a  slave  existed.      Indeed,   it  appeared  not   only 
reasonable,   but  natural,   that   in  a  case  aff"ecting  800,000  of  the  king's  subjects, 
there  should  be  a  power  in  the  Idng  and  iu  the  parliament  to  make  regulations 
for  their  safety  and  well-being.     If  that  power  did  not  exist  in  the  king  and  in 
the  parliament,  what  would  be  the  resiili?    That  each  colony  would  have  to  decide 
for  itself  whether  it  would  abolish  slavery  or  not  within  its  confines.    The  right 
to  abolish  it  or  not  being,  then,  ve-;ted  in  each  colony,  wouk^  lead  to  such  a  variety 
of  regulations,  so  pregnant  with  danger  of  every  description,  that  all  of  them  would 
be  glad  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  the  conflicting  decisions 
of  each  other.     Besides,  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  not  competent  to  decide  this 
question,  all  its  present  discussions  were  vain — for  there  was  undoubtedly  power  in 
each  colony,  if  it  disputed  the  authority  of  parliament,  to  obstruct  its  designs.     He 
therefore  admitted  the  right   and   the  competency  of  the  Imperial  legislature  to 
dispose  of  this  question ;  but  still  no  man  could  feel  more  strongly  than  he  did,  the 
Indispensable  necessity  for  our  succe-s,  that  we  should  dispose  of  it  witli  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Colonial  legislatures,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  great  body  of  the 
West-India  proprietors.      Now,   the  first  resolution  of  the  right   hon.   secretary 
opposite  was,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  immediate  and  effectual 
measures  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  colonies,  under 
such  provisions  for  regulating  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  as  may  combine  their 
welfare  with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors."      Now,  upon  the  practical  course 
necessary  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  he  should  express  his  opinions  fairly,  as 
he  was  no  partisan.      He  would  at  once  frankly  say,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
fatal  to  the  proper  settlement  of  tliis  question,  than  to  connect  it  with  party  con- 
siderations.    His  opinions  were,  he  believed,  the  opinions  but  of  a  small  minority 
in  that  House;  but  even  if  he  were  told  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of 
England  demanded  immediate  emancipation,  and  that  a  great  majority  of  that  House 
would  be  contented  with  nothing  less,  he  would  say,  that  such  a  fact  would  not 
release  him  from  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty — namely,  to  state  his  opinion 
of  what  was  the  fittest  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  present  emergency.     Two  plans 
had  been  proposed  to  the  committee,  as  the  consequences  of  this  first  resolution. 
Each  of  them  was  proposed  by  high  authority.     One  was  proposed  by  the  present 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies;  the  other  by  a  noble  lord,  who,  though  he  had 
held  a  subordinate  office,  had  acquired  much  greater  experience  as  to  colonial  affairs 
than  the  right  hon.  secretary.     One  of  them  adsised  immediate  emancipation  ;  the 
other  proposed  ultimate  emancipation,  with  a  system  of  coerced  labour  for  the  next 
twelve  years.     Now,  if  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  secretary  were  adopted,  he  doubted 
the  policy  of  passing  his  resolution  in  the  words  in  which  it  was  couched  at  present. 
He  doubted  the  policy  of  using  the  words  "immediate  and  effectual  measures  shall 
be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  colonies."     'J'hose  words 
were  calculated  to  raise  expectations  which  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  secretary  by 
no  means  warranted,  and  that  was  a  great  evil  in  establishing  a  preliminary  resolu- 
tion.    He  admitted  that  this  objection  was  an  objection  of  terms  rather  than  of  sub- 
stance ;  but  still  he  contended,  that  the  first  impression  of  any  man,  upon  reading  this 
resolution,  and  especially  the  first  impression  of  an  illiterate  and   ignorant  man, 
would  be  this — "  You  never  meant  to  subject  me  to  coerced  labour  for  twelve  vears." 
He  thought  that  measures  must  be  taken  on  this  subject  without  delay,  and  that 
slavery  must  be  ultimately  abolished  throughout  the  king's  dominions ;  but  if  he 
were  inclined  to  accede  to  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  secretary  (which  he  was  not), 
he  should  say,  that  the  terms  in  which  the  right  hon.  secretary  had  couched  his 
resolution  were  impolitic.     He  thought  that  the  practical  liberty  secured  by  the 
subsequent  resolutions  should  exceed  rather  than  fall  short  of  the  expectations  raised 
by  the  resolutions  which  went  foremost.     In  the  words  of  that  resolution  tie  should 
like  to  see  an  alteration,  but  he  would  not  move  any  amendment ;  he  would  not  even 
suggest  any  form  of  words  ;  out  he  would  merely  say,  that  in  his  opinion  a  distinct 
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and  unanimous  assurance  sliould  be  given  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  would 
support  his  Majesty  in  maintaining-  the  public  tranquillity,  and  in  resisting  to  tho 
utmost  any  opposition  which  might  be  made  in  any  quarter  to  carrying  this  law  into 
full  etlect.  Such  an  accompaniment  to  the  words  of  the  original  resolution  he  thought 
would  be  productive  of  good.  If  the  House  of  Commons  should  determine,  first, 
that  it  has  the  power  to  decide  this  question,  and  that  it  will  authorize  the  king's 
government  to  apply  itself  to  the  adjustment  of  it;  and  should  determine  next  to 
rec()"-uise  the  principle  of  compensation  to  the  West-Indian  proprietors;  then  it 
woufd  have  taken  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  would  have  armed  the  government 
with  satisfactory  powers  to  settle  this  question.  By  the  resolutions  passed  in  May, 
1823,  the  House  merely  pledged  itself  to  take  preliminary  measures  to  qualify  tlie 
slave  for  the  possession  of  freedom.  The  second  resolution  which  Mr.  Canning 
proposed  was  to  this  effect : — "  That  through  a  determined  and  persevering,  but  at 
the  same  time  judicious  and  temperate,  enforcement  of  such  measures,  this  House 
looks  forward  to  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  slave  populaticm, 
such  as  may  prepare  them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  That  this  House  is 
anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  at  the  earliest  period  that  shall  be 
compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  slaves  themselves,  with  the  safety  of  the 
colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the  interests  of  private 
propertv."  By  laying  down  these  principles  we  had  obtained  the  means  of  settling 
this  question,  and  by  attending  to  the  progressive  im})rovement  of  the  slave  we  had 
taken  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  resolutions  of  1823,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
only  step  which  we  could  have  taken  with  safety.  He  had  beard  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  some  hon.  members  to  propose,  as  au  amendment,  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  examine  into  the  details  of  this  plan.  Such  an  amendment,  if  pro- 
posed, he  could  not  support.  He  thought  that  it  was  much  better  to  leave  the 
details  of  this  plan  in  the  hands  of  government,  than  to  encumber  them  with  useless 
support  in  explaining  and  amending  it.  He  could  not  vote  for  either  proposition 
then  before  the  committee.  He  could  not  vote  for  tiie  noble  lord's  proposition  for 
immediate,  nor  for  the  riglit  hon.  secretary's  plan  for  ultimate,  emancipation.  He 
felt  himself  to  be  so  ignorant  of  all  local  circumstances,  so  unacquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  colonies,  as  to  be  unprepared,  on  the  first  hearing  of  these  resolutions, 
to  say,  whether  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  secretary  was  or  was  not  the  best  for  the 
gradual  but  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery.  He  would  turn  to  the  plan  of  the  noble 
lord,  which  was  a  plan  for  effecting  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  Though 
the  noble  lord  was  ready  to  support  four  or  five  of  the  resolutions  of  the  right  hon. 
secretary,  he  dilFered  from  him  on  others,  for  the  noble  lord  was  a  friend  to  immediate 
emancijjation.  Now,  there  were  great  authorities  opposed  to  the  noble  lord  on  that 
very  point.  The  riglit  hon.  secretary  had  referred  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burke, 
and  had  quoted  the  language  which  Mr.  Burke  had  used  respecting  the  confidence 
to  be  placcnl  in  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  West-India  proprietors.  The  right  hon. 
secretary  had  reminded  the  House  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  letter,  in  which  he 
said  that  "he  had  looked  to  all  that  the  West-Indian  legislatures  had  done;  that  he 
had  found  that  they  had  done  little;  and  that  that  little  was  good  for  nothing — in 
short,  that  it  was  arrant  trifling."  Mr.  Burke  stated,  that  he  had  no  confidence 
whate%'er  in  the  colonial  assemblies;  he  asserted  the  competence  of  parliament  to 
legislate  on  these  subjects,  and  contended  that  the  question  of  the  abolition  could 
onlyjbe  decided  by  the  Imperial  legislature.  To  the  opinion  thus  given  by  Mr.  Burke, 
he  would  now  oppose  another  opinion  of  Mr.  Burke,  given  on  this  question  in  the  spirit 
of  enlarged, humanity.  Mr.  Burke  said — "  Whenever,  in  my  proposed  reformation, 
we  take  our  point  of  departure  from  a  state  of  slavery,  we  must  precede  the  donation 
of  freedom  by  disposing  the  minds  of  the  objects  to  a  disposition  to  receive  it  without 
danger  to  themselves  or  to  us.  The  process  of  bringing  free  savages  to  order  and 
civilisation  is  very  different.  When  a  state  of  slavery  is  that  upon  which  we  are  to 
work,  the  very  means  which  lead  to  liberty  must  partake  of  compulsion.  The  minds 
of  men  being  crippled  with  that  restraint,  can  do  nothing  for  themselves ;  every  thing 
must  be  done  for  them.  The  regulations  can  owe  little  to  consent.  Every  thing 
must  be  the  creature  of  power.  Hence  it  is,  that  regulations  must  be  multiplied, 
particularly  as  you  have  two  parties  to  deal  with.     The  planter  you  must  at  once 
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restrain  and  support,  and  you  must  control,  at  the  same  time  that  you  ease,  the 
servant.'*  These  remarks  appeared  to  him  dictated  by  great  wisdom.  Many  years 
had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Burke  first  advanced  those  doctrines:  but  could  any  man  say 
that  the  slave  was  tlien  better  qualified  than  he  is  now  for  the  possession  of  freedom  ? 
That  was  a  question,  not  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  white  proprietor,  but  as  to  the 
interests  of  the  slave  himself;  for  tlie  interests  of  the  slave  were  as  much  involved 
as  those  of  the  master  in  the  satisfactory  solution  of  this  matter.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  opinion  of  dissatisfaction  entertained 
by  Mr.  Canning  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  West-Indian  legislatures.  He 
was  compelled  to  express  his  full  concurrence  in  the  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  en- 
tertained by  Mr.  Canning.  He  thought  that  the  legislative  bodies  in  the  West  Indies 
had  not  done  either  all  they  ought,  or  all  they  might.  He  thought  that  much  of  the 
difficulty  of  our  present  situation  arose  from  their  reluctance  to  take  measures  to 
satisfy  the  public  mind  in  this  country,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  their  respective  islands.  He  never  could  see  any  objection  to  qualifying 
the  slave  to  give  evidence  in  all  cases  in  courts  of  justice;  for  he  believed  that  the 
chief  security  againat  falsehood  was  in  the  cross-examination  to  which  the  slave 
was  exposed  ;  and  he  could  not  convince  himself  that  the  slave  was  at  present 
possessed  of  that  skill,  and  talent,  and  ingenuity,  which  would  enable  him  to 
baffle  the  efforts  of  a  skilful  examiner  to  sift  out  the  truth  before  a  jury  of 
whites.  The  question  was  not,  however,  whether  the  legislature  of  the  West  Indies 
had  neglected  their  duty  to  the  slaves,  but  whether  the  slaves,  in  point  of  moral  im- 
provement, were  fit  for  freedom.  It  would  be  no  answer  to  him  to  say,  that  the  legis- 
latures had  neglected  their  duty;  for  he  should  reply,  "It  matters  not;  prove  only 
to  me  that  the  slave  is  fit  for  freedom,  and  I  will  confer  it  on  him;  but  I  will  not 
confer  it  on  him  merely  because  you  tell  me  that  the  Colonial  Assemblies  have  ne- 
glected their  duty."  Whilst  on  this  subject,  he  wished  the  House  to  recollect  the 
eloquent  language  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  described  the  negro  as  a  being  with  the  form 
and  strength  of  a  man,  but  witli  the  intellect  only  of  a  child.  "  To  turn  him  loose," 
said  Mr.  Canning,  "in  the  manhood  of  his  physical  strength,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
physical  passions,  but  in  the  infancy  of  his  uninstructed  reason,  would  be  to  raise  up 
a  creature  resembling  the  splendid  fiction  of  a  recent  romance;  the  hero  of  which 
constructs  a  human  form,  with  all  the  corporeal  capabilities  of  man,  and  with  the 
thewes  and  sinews  of  a  giant;  but,  being  unable  to  impart  to  the  work  of  his  hands 
a  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  he  finds,  too  late,  that  he  has  only  created  a  more 
than  mortal  power  of  doing  mischief,  and  himself  recoils  from  the  monster  which  he 
has  made."  On  that  occasion,  what  said  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth?  He  was 
not  going  to  quote  now  what  the  hon.  member  said  then,  for  the  purposes  of 
taunting  him  with  inconsistency;  but  when  the  hon.  member  told  the  House  the 
pther  night,  that  he  had  not  asked  for  more  for  the  slave  in  1823,  because  in  his 
opinion  the  public  mind  at  that  time  was  not  prepared  for  more,  he  took  credit  to 
himself  for  moderation,  to  which  it  might  be  proved  from  the  hon.  meml)er's  own 
mouth  that  he  "was  not  entitled.  He  would  prove  that  to  the  hon.  member's  own 
satisfaction,  or,  if  not  to  his  satisfaction,  at  least  to  his  conviction.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber did  not  refrain  from  asking  more  for  the  slave,  because  he  thought  that  the  slave 
would  not  benefit  from  having  more — quite  the  reverse.  He  said,  in  as  many  distinct 
words,  "  I  think  the  slave  is  not  qualified  at  present  for  freedom — if  he  were,  I  would 
demand  it  for  him  at  once."  The  very  words  the  hon.  member  used  were  as  follows: 
— "I  now  come  to  tell  gentleman  the  course  we  mean  to  pursue;  and  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  deemed  imprudent  if  I  throw  off  all  disguise,  and  state  frankly,  and  without 
reserve,  the  object  at  which  we  aim.  The  object  at  which  we  aim  is  the  extinction 
of  slavery — nothing  less  than  the  extinction  of  slavery — in  nothing  less  than  the 
whole  of  the  British  dominions :  not,  however,  the  rapid  termination  of  that  state — 
not  the  sudden  emancipation  of  the  negro — but  such  preparatory  steps,  such  measures 
of  precaution,  as  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  a  course  of  years,  first  fitting  and  qualif^'ing 
the  slave  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  shall  gently  conduct  us  to  the  annihilation 
of  slavery.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  that  we  mean  nothing  rash — nothing- 
rapid — nothing  abrupt — nothing  bearing  any  feature  of  violence,  than  this — that  if 
I  succeed  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  desires,  confessedly  sanguine,  no  man  will 
be  able  to  say — I  even  shall  be  unable  to  predict — that  at  such  a  time,  or  in  such  a 
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vcar,  slavery  will  be  abolished.  In  point  of  fact,  it  will  never  be  abolished:  it  will 
never  be  destroyed.  It  will  subside;  it  will  decline;  it  will  expire;  it  will,  as  it 
were,  burn  itself  down  into  its  socket  and  go  out.  We  are  far  from  meaning  to 
attempt  to  cut  down  slavery  in  the  full  maturity  of  its  vigour.  We  rather  shall 
leave  it  gently  to  decay— slowly,  silently,  almost  imi)erceptibly,  to  die  away,  and  to 
be  forgotten."  The  Uon.  member  fur  Weymouth  said  expressly,  "I  insist  on  the 
right  of  tlie  slave  to  freedom.  I  deny  that  you  either  have,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
pmperty  in  him.  It  is  from  no  deference  to  your  wishes,  but  because  I  think  him 
vet  imqualified  for  the  donation  of  freedom,  that  I  now  decline  on  his  behalf  to  ask 
you  tor  it."  If  such  were  the  opinions  of  the  lion,  member  then,  was  it  not  neces- 
sary now  thattliehon.  member  should  ])rove  that  the  slave  is  now  qualified  for  free- 
dom? He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  admitted,  that  the  progressive  improvement  of  theslave 
since  that  lime  might  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of  granting  him  freedom;  but 
if  he  had  not  made  that  jirogressive  im))rovement,  if  he  remained  still  unqualified, 
then  it  was  against  the  interests  of  the  slave  that  freedom  should  be  conferred  upon 
him.  If  there  were  any  force  in  this  argument  in  1823,  surely  there  was  as  much 
force  in  it  in  the  year  1833  as  at  the  former  time.  He  had  looked  through  the 
evidence  which  had  been  collected  upon  this  subject,  and  he  was  peculiarly  struck 
with  the  evidence  of  Captain  Elliot,  the  protector  of  slaves  at  Demerara,  who  wrote 
with  singidar  terseness  and  ability.  The  leaning  of  his  mind  was  decidedly  against 
immediate  emancipation.  He  would  not  detain  the  House  by  looking  for  that 
gentleman's  evidence;  but  his  opinion  was,  that  the  slave  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
be  trusted  with  the  power  of  labouring  for  his  own  subsistence.  Instances  had 
been  mentioned  in  wliich  freedom  had  been  conferred  n\nm  the  slave  without  any 
danger  to  the  society  in  which  he  lived.  A  gallant  admiral  had  stated  facts  which 
iell  within  his  own  observation,  to  justify  the  inference  that  freedom  might  be 
safelv  <:ranted  to  the  slave.  He  had  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Caraccas  ;  but  there 
were'  circumstauctos  which  made  that  not  a  case  in  point.  The  gallant  admiral 
said,  th;it  freedom  was  then  conferred  upon  the  slaves  who  were  labouring  in  the 
Bugar  plantations;  but  he  added,  that  the  country  was  then  divided  by  conflicting 
factions — that  each  manumitted  their  slaves— that  the  slaves  entered  the  army,  and, 
after  serving  some  time  in  it,  returned  to  their  plantations  and  were  content  to 
work  as  free  labourers.  In  this  case  the  severe  discipline  of  the  army  qualified 
them  fur  free  labourers,  and  supplied  the  place  of  their  former  coercion.  No  safe 
deduction  could,  however,  be  drawn  from  what  happened  in  the  Caraccas  as  to 
what  would  happen  in  the  West  Indies.  In  Venezuela  the  physical  distinctions 
were  not  so  great  as  in  our  colonies;  and,  as  was  well  observed  by  the  noble  lord, 
the  member  for  Liverpool,  the  slaves  did  not  constitute  more  than  an  eighth  of  the 
whole  ))opulation.  Now,  it  might  be  safe  to  confer  freedom  on  the  slaves  where 
they  formed  only  a  small  minority  of  the  connnunity,  and  yet  there  might  be  no 
safety  in  conferring  it  upon  them  where  they  constituted  the  great  majority.  He 
was  not  convinced  by  what  he  had  heard  from  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  on 
the  j)resent  occasion;  he  would  rather  be  guided  by  what  he  had  said  in  1823.  He 
would  now  come  to  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  secretary,  who  proposed  that  the 
slave  should  be  apprenticed  for  twelve  years  to  his  master  but  that  the  slave  should 
be  entitled  to  demand  his  freedom  at  any  intermediate  time,  on  tendering  a  certain 
fixed  value :  but  suppose  that  some  slaves  should  not  wish  to  demand  their  freedom  at 
any  time,  but  should  prefer  remaining  as  they  were,  what  would  follow?  Why,  that 
there  would  still  be  two  classes — one  of  slaves  and  one  of  apprentices ;  and  for  the  one 
tlie  wliole  slave  code  would  have  still  to  be  continued.  Would  net  that  be  a  great 
and  inconveinent  anoir.aly?  But  it  was  proposed  that  they,  in  the  pi'esent  session, 
should,  by  an  act  of  the  Imperial  legislature,  make  a  law  which  was  to  apply  equally 
to  all  the  colonies,  differing,  as  they  did,  in  so  many  things  in  their  internal 
government,  some  of  them  being  peopled  by  English,  some  by  Dutch,  and  others  by 
French  or  Spaniards.  Was  this  law  to  he  equally  applicable  to  the  Mauritius,  to 
Demerara.  and  to  Jamaica?  And  were  they  to  pass  this  general  act,  applying 
thus  equally  to  all  the  colonies,  without  further  enquiry  as  to  whether  this  plan 
should  be  adopted  in  preference  to  any  other?  See  how  different  was  the  system 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  supporting  the  slave  in  some  of  the  colonies.  In  Bar- 
ba<loes  the  slave  was  paid  by  a  sort  of  truck  system,  in  Jamaica  he  had  a  certain 
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allowance  of  provisions  given  to  him;  but  in  each  of  the  colonies  there  was  some 
peculiar  difterence.  How,  he  would  ask,  could  they,  during  the  present  session, 
arrange  all  the  details  necessarj'  for  the  application  of  the  principle  of  this  I'esolu- 
tion  to  all  these  colonies?  But  how  was  it  possible  they  could  do  so  without  tiie 
co-operation  of  the  colonists  ?  The  House  could  have  no  interest  in  creating 
angry  feelings  amongst  them,  and  their  co-operation  was  indispensable  to  success. 
The  ground  which  the  slave  cultivated  belonged  to  his  master,  as  did  the  house 
which  he  inhabited.  Was  he  not  to  continue  in  the  occupation  of  both  ?  If  he  were, 
was  it  not  of  immense  importance  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  to  have  the  assistance 
of  the  planters?  Do  not  trust  to  them  for  granting  the  principle.  Take  that  from 
parliament;  but,  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  do  your  utmost  to  secure  the  good- 
will of  the  planters.  It  might  be  said  that  the  colonial  legislatures  would  refuse  their 
assistance,  and  that  colonial  proprietors  would  throw  obstacles  in  the  way ;  but 
armed  as  his  Majesty's  government  would  he,  with  the  authority  of  parliament,  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  colonial  legislatures  and  proprietors  to  co-operate 
with  it;  and  the  House  might  rely  upon  their  doing  so.  It  was  an  important  part 
of  the  noble  lord's  plan,  that  it  gave  the  colonial  legislatures  the  choice  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  would  emancipate  their  slaves.  But  the  plan  of  tlie  right  hon.  secre- 
tary took  away  from  them  the  power  of  performing  this  act  of  g-race:  and  might 
not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  advantageously  borrow,  if  time  were  given  him  to 
consider  of  it,  that  part  of  the  noble  lord's  plan?  At  present,  you  propose  to  give 
slaves  almost  all  the  privileges  of  freemen,  but  have  talven  no  precautions  against 
their  abuse  of  those  privileges.  It  was  said,  that  the  government  was  to  have  the 
power  of  appointing  stipendiary  magistrates;  but  none  were  yet  appointed.  It  was 
proposed  at  once  to  confer  freedom  upon  800,000  slaves,  but  as  yet  no  precautions 
were  taken  to  ensure  success.  If  the  people  of  this  country,  not  satisfied  with  laying 
the  foundations  of  ultimate  liberty,  insisted  upon  immediately  granting  it,  even  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  slave;  if  they  were  mad  enough  to  force  such  a  project  upon  the 
government,  they  assumed  a  responsibility  which  not  only  no  sane  man,  but  no 
philanthropist,  no  real  friend  to  the  slave,  would  be  willing  to  adopt.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  plan,  tliat  all  children  hereafter  born,  and  all  now  six  years  of  age,  should  be 
free ;  but  would  it  not  be  desirable,  even  for  the  safety  of  those  children  themselves, 
that  preparatory  measures  should  be  taken  before  eft'ecting  so  great  a  change?  The 
news  that  a  bill  had  passed  for  tlie  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies  would 
reach  its  destination  in  September  or  October,  without  any  preliminary  police 
regulations  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  good  order.  The  master  would  then  have 
no  direct  interest  in  providing  for  the  children  of  slaves,  and  the  House  would  have 
made  no  provision  for  their  custody  and  maintenance.  Even  in  foundling  hos|)itals, 
no  sudden  accession  of  children  to  be  provided  for  could  be  met  without  previous 
preparation.  How  could  any  man  propose  such  a  change  as  this,  then,  without 
changing  the  laws  which  govern  the  support  of  children  ?  Was  it  quite  certain  that 
this  was  the  best  mode  by  which  slavery  could  be  abolished?  In  other  cases,  a 
gradual  abohtion  had  taken  plac*  In  South  America,  Bolivar  gave  freedom  io 
certain  classes  of  slaves.  Slavery  had  been  abolished  in  some  of  the  United  States. 
but  the  slaves  were  liberated  in  small  bodies.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  it  had  been 
decreed  that  slavery  should  expire  in  ten  years  from  a  certain  date.  In  the  Spanisli 
colonies  a  principle  was  acted  upon  which  did  not  apply  to  the  present  plan.  In  the 
Spanish  colonies  the  slave  had  a  greater  niunber  of  free  days  allowed  him  to  work. 
All  the  Saints-days  were  holidays.  In  Cuba,  too,  various  regulations  were  made  in 
respect  to  the  time  which  they  had  allowed  to  themselves.  They  had  every  Sunday 
besides,  and  they  were  paid  for  their  labour  on  these  days.  They  might  demand 
their  freedom  by  purciiase,  or,  if  they  had  not  sufficient  money  for  this,  they  might 
purchase  another  day,  so  as  to  have  tliree  days  to  themselves.  He  knew  not  whether 
such  a  principle  was  applicable  to  their  own  colonies,  but  it  had  the  great  advantage 
of  holding  out  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  while  it  provided  for  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  evil.  He  was  sorry  that  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  objected  to  the  slave 
paying  any  thing.  It  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  and  industry.  He  would 
say,  by  all  means  treat  the  slave  with  humanity ;  do  not  use  the  whip  to  force  him 
,o  work;  but  could  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  slave  be  secured  without  snme 
stiuiulus  to  labour?     Look  at  the  consequences  of  emancipation  in  some  of  the 
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Eastern  States  of  America,  where  slavery  had  been  abolished  for  some  time.  In 
these  the  price  of  labour  was  high  ;  the  emancipated  slaves  had  every  encouragement 
to  labour;  no  prejudices  existed  against  them  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
wages  were  high ;  yet  in  these  very  states,  such  was  the  degradation  and  misery  to 
which  the  emancipated  slaves  were  reduced,  that  philanthropists  saw  no  other  remedy 
for  the  evil  but  sending  them  to  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Mr.  Deway,  who 
was  represented  as  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
America,  said,  that  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  people  with  respect  to  men  of 
colour,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  that 
the  gift  of  freedom  had  only  tended  to  diminish  their  numbers  and  means  of  support, 
without  giving  them  any  real  advantage  in  their  moral  and  civil  condition.  He 
mentioned  this  circumstance,  not  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  any  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  emancipation,  but  to  show  that  the  regulations  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
attended  required  the  utmost  consideration.  The  same  results  would  follow  in  the 
colonies  as  in  the  Eastern  States  of  America  if  these  measures  were  conducted 
without  due  caution.  It  was  not  their  wish  or  their  object  to  give  domination  to  the 
blacks  over  the  whites,  but  to  produce  an  industrious  class  of  cultivators,  willing  to 
labour,  and  to  reap  the  profits  of  their  industry.  This  they  might  effect  if  they  acted 
so  as  to  conciliate  the  good- will  and  co-operation  of  the  colonists.  If  the  experiment 
now  proposed  should  fail,  it  might  have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  progress  of 
emancipation  in  other  states,  and  materially  affect  the  situation  of  their  slave  popu- 
lation. Unless  they  proceeded  with  great  caution,  they  might,  in  fact,  instead  of 
advancing  the  liberty  only  confirm  the  slavery,  and  do  irreparable  mischief  to  the 
black  population.  The  hon.  and  gallant  admiral  (Fleming),  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  told  them  that  the  blacks  in  St.  Domingo  would  not  work  on  sugar  planta- 
tions, but  that  they  were  willing  enough  to  perform  work  of  a  different  kind  ;  that 
they  raised  plenty  of  subsistence  for  themselves ;  that  they  were  not  in  rags  or  in 
distress,  but  had  plenty  of  food  and  seemed  happy.  These  observations  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  admiral  might  be  applicable  enough  to  the  question,  if  the  object  proposed 
by  them  was  to  raise  up  twenty  St.  Domingos;  but  their  object  was  not  to  abandon, 
but  to  continue,  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  to  enable  the  white  population  to  remain 
in  the  colonies,  and  to  set  the  example  of  order  and  industry  to  the  blacks.  If  the 
plan  should  fail,  what  would  then  be  the  consequence?  There  were  4,000,000  cwt. 
of  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies.  Suppose  this 
cultivation  to  fail  in  consequence  of  this  measure,  did  they  think  the  use  of  sugar 
would  cease  here?  Impossible.  It  had  become  a  necessary  of  life,  and  would  still 
continue  in  as  much  demand  as  ever.  Now,  let  those  who  opposed  slavery,  who 
were  ready  to  run  any  risk  for  the  abolition  of  it,  to  endanger  life  and  property  for 
that  object,  to  risk  a  revenue  of  ^5,000,000 — let  them  consider  what  might  be  the 
effects  on  slaves  of  other  states  if  this  experiment  did  not  succeed.  The  gallant 
admiral  informed  them,  that  free  blacks  would  not  labour  on  sugar  plantations.  Well, 
then,  let  some  stimulus  be  provided,  to  induce  them  to  labour  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  in  lieu  of  coercion;  or  otherwise,  while  they  emancipated  their  own  slaves, 
they  must  aggravate  the  miseries  of  the  slaves  of  other  colonies.  Our  colonies  might 
become  wildernesses;  to-morrow  they  might  be  all  reduced  to  the  same  state  as  St. 
Domingo,  but  sugar  would  continue  to  be  used.  It  had  become  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  no  revenue  regulations  could  possibly  prevent  the  introduction  of  it  into  the 
country.  Wiiat,  then,  must  follow?  If  the  cultivation  ceased  in  our  own  colonies, 
other  colonies  would  supply  the  demand.  In  many  colonies  the  traffic  in  slaves  still 
continued.  Would  it  not  still  continue,  when  the  demand  for  sugar,  the  produce  of 
these  colonies,  would  be  increased  by  the  demand  from  this  country  ?  Even  if  the 
slave  trade  should  be  abolished  as  regarded  other  states,  would  not  the  existing  slave 
population  be  more  hardly  worked  to  supply  the  increased  demand?  It  might  be 
said,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  slaves  of  other  slates,  that  their  business  was 
only  to  emancipate  those  of  their  own  colonies.  It  might  be  so,  legally  speaking; 
but  was  there  no  moral  responsibility?  Would  it  not  be  an  aggravation  of  the  evil 
which  it  was  the  object  of  those  benevolent  individuals  to  prevent  ?  If  our  experi- 
ment should  fail,  would  not  the  failure  deter  other  states  from  following  our  examide? 
It  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  that  no  pecuniary  con- 
sideration should  prevent  their  adojition  of  the  princiule  of  emancipation.     The 
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question,  he  said,  was  one  of  humanity.  That  was  exactly  the  language  held  by  the 
national  convention  of  France.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1794,  the  national  con- 
vention determined  on  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  assembly  was  just  as  impatient 
to  come  to  a  division  on  the  question,  as  some  hon.  members  then  appeared  to  be. 
Two  deputies  from  St.  Domingo  were  presented  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
and  were  received  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  interest  and  fraternity.  Several 
members  spoke  of  the  right  of  the  coloured  people  to  immediate  emancipation,  and 
one  called  upon  the  assembly  not  to  dishonour  itself  by  further  discussion.  The 
assembly  rose,  and  voted  by  acclamation  ;  and  the  president  pronounced  the  abolition 
of  shivery,  amidst  cries  of"  Vice  la  liepublifjue  !'''—"■  Vive  la  Convention  Nationale  f^ 
The  deputies  were  conducted  to  the  president,  v^ho  gave  iheui  the  fraternal  kiss, 

which  was  also  given  them  by  the  wh(jle  assembly.     Tears  of  joy  were  in  all  eyes, 

'■'■  Vive  la  Libei-te!""  in  all  mouths — and  Danton  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  pro- 
claimed the  triumph  of  liberty,  and  the  downfal  of  England.  He  would  abstain 
from  detailing  the  atrocities  which  followed  in  St.  Domingo — tlie  House  was  well 
acquainted  with  them.  He  would  only  observe,  that  all  the  disorders  which  had  been 
described  as  occurring  there,  also  occurred  in  the  French  colony  of  Guadaloupe.  A 
general  officer,  reporting  upon  the  state  of  that  island  shortly  after  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  described  all  the  habitations  as  ruined,  all  the  proprietors  reduced  to  a  state 
of  beggary,  and  the  slaves  as  having  turned  pirates,  to  attack  neutrals  and  the  English, 
by  whom  many  of  them  were  taken  and  sold  as  slaves.  Seeing  this  wretched  state 
of  things,  the  French  governor  attempted  to  enforce  in  Guadaloupe  the  regulations 
adopted  by  Toussaint  in  St.  Domingo  ;  but  he  being  a  white,  they  resisted  the  im- 
position of  those  regulations.  Torrents  of  blood  were  shed  ;  and,  finally,  slavery 
was  again  established  in  Guadaloupe,  as  a  less  evil  than  liberty  indiscriminately 
given.  With  these  warnings  before  them,  he  implored  the  House,  for  the  sake  of  t!ie 
slaves  themselves,  to  come  to  no  precipitate  decision  on  the  question.  He  implored 
it,  after  recognising  the  principle  embodied  in  the  first  resolution,  to  apply  it  with 
discretion,  and  to  take  care  that  they  did  not,  by  legislation,  increase  the  hardships 
of  slaves  in  the  Brazils  and  Spanish  colonies,  instead  of  obtaining  any  mitigation  of 
their  lot.  Let  them  not  lay  themselves  open  to  the  taunt — "  Had  yon  tried  your 
experiment  with  more  caution,  we  might  have  been  free."  If  they  proceeded 
cautiously,  they  might  probably  have  the  satisfaction — the  highest  which  a  Christian 
legislature — which  human  beings — could  enjoy — of  setting  an  example  of  such 
wisely-regulated  humanity,  that  it  was  wortliy  of  being  followed  by  all  the  world. 
But  if  they  refused,  after  establishing  the  principle  of  libertj',  to  accommodate  that 
principle  to  the  state  of  society  in  the  colonies — if  they  proved  that  the  emancipation 

of  the  slaves   was  not  accompanied  with  increased   security  to  life  and  property 

if  they  induced  the  United  States,  with  two  millions  of  slaves,  to  persevere  in  re- 
fusing to  them  religious  education  and  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  for  fear  of  the  use 
they  might  make  of  it,  they  would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  England,  and  would 
incur,  if  not  the  guilt,  the  grave  responsibility  of  having,  by  a  precipitate  attempt 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  own  slaves,  aggravated  the  hardships  of  those 
who  were  exposed  to  a  more  bitter  fate  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Lord  Althorp  concurred  almost  entirely  in  the  observations  of  the  right  hob. 
baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel).  The  only  difference  between  the  course  recommended 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  that  jjroposed  by  government,  w^as  in  the  point 
of  time.  Looking  at  the  resolutions,  however,  in  every  point  of  view,  he  thought 
them  tlie  most  desirable  for  the  committee  to  adopt,  and  he  trusted  such  was  the 
view  taken  of  them  by  the  great  majority  of  members. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  moved,  in  order  to  mark  his  opinion  of  the  impolicy  of  any 
hasty  measure,  that  the  woid  "  immediate"  be  expunged,  and  the  word  "  effectual " 
should  be  substituted.  Also,  that  the  word  "ultimate"  should  be  introduced;  so 
that  the  resolution  siiould  run,  "  that  effectual  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure 
the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery."  (No,  no  !)  He  should  not  press  it  to  a  division  ; 
but,  as  immediate  abolition  could  not  take  place,  he  thought  the  resolution  thus 
amended  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  acknowledged  intentions  of  the 
government. 

The  amendment  Avas  negatived;  the  first  resolution  put  and  agreed  to,  viz.: — 
"  That  it  is  the  ouinion  of  this  Committee,  that  immediate  and  eflTcctuul  measures 
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be  taken  for  flie  entire  Abolition  of  Slavery  througliout  the  Colonies,  under  such 
provisions  for  regulating  tlie  condition  ot  the  negroes  as  may  combine  their  welfare 
with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors." 

The  House  resumed.     Committee  to  sit  again. 


RELATIONS  WITH  PORTUGAL. 

June  6,  1833. 

Colonel  Davies,  after  eulogising  the  policy  of  government  with  regard  to  Portugal, 
moved,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  expressing  to  his 
Majesty  the  regret  felt  by  this  House  at  the  continuance  of  hostilities  in  Portugal, 
and  their  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  judicious  policy  which  his  Majesty  has 
pursued  with  reference  to  the  atfairs  of  that  country." 

Lord  Morpeth  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Mr.  Robmscn,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  then 
addressed  the  House;  the  last-named  gentleman  having  in  an  eloquent  speech 
denounced  Don  Miguel  as  a  perjured  man,  a  usurper,  a  murderer,  and  a  traitor  to 
his  father  and  his  country,  signified  his  intention  to  give  the  motion  his  most  hearty 
support. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  could  understand  the  motives  which  induced  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  to  support  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer. 
Tlie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  become  that  evening  an  open  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  the  principle,  that  we  should  directly  interfere  with  the  domestic  go- 
vernment of  another  and  an  independent  country.  He  would  annihilate  in  another 
nation  the  right  of  judgment,  and  would  give  it  a  ditierent  government,  because  he 
disapproved  of  the  ruler  it  had  chosen  for  itself.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
would  have  us  not  limit  ourselves  to  the  barren  expression  of  disapprobation— he 
would  go  so  far  as  to  send  regiments  to  a  foreign  country,  to  dictate  who  should  be 
its  sovereign.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  advice  went  that  length.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  not  justify  neutrality;  but  because  he  disapproved 
of  Don  Miguel,  he  would  resort  to  war  to  disjjossess  that  prince  of  his  throne,  and 
supply  that  throne  with  a  successor.  And  this  was  the  doctrine  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  an  eloquent  teacher  in  that  school  which  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule, 
that  we  should  not  interfere  in  the  dnnsestic  concerns  of  other  nations.  That  school 
recognised  as  their  leading  principle,  that  every  people  should  be  left  to  choose  their 
own  government.  He  thought  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  one  of  the 
most  ardent  and  eloquent  defenders  of  those  principles;  but  that  night  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  contended  for  the  abominable  tyranny,  that  we  might  inter- 
fere for  what  he  called  freedom,  and  that  tyranny,  if  covered  with  the  veil  of  liberalism, 
might  be  forced  upon  people  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  If  tyranny  were  only 
employed  to  suj)port  liberalism,  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  tyranny  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  was  not  ready  to  support.  There  was  no  war  in  which  he  was 
not  ready  to  involve  the  country  for  tlie  sake  of  his  principles,  nor  any  lengths  to 
wliich  he  would  not  go  to  put  down  an  individual  to  whom  he  was  opposed. 
"Recognise  Don  Miguel !''  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  "■  Was  there  ever  such  a  monstrous 
proposition?  What!  recognise  a  perjurer  and  a  murderer?  Impossible!"  But  the 
merits  of  Don  Miguel  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  proposition  before  the 
House.  Admitting  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  ail  sorts  of  crimes,  that  he  was  a  monster, 
and  guilty  of  perjury,  what  had  that  to  do  Avith  the  question  whether  we  had  ob- 
served the  neutrality  we  professed?  When  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester  spoke 
of  him  as  a  person  unworthy  to  reign,  and  as  a  person  whom  it  would  be  improper 
to  recrgnise,  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  held  uj)  his  hand  as  giving  that  senti- 
ment his  full  approbation;  but  before  the  noble  lord  did  that,  he  should  recollect  the 
opinions  of  his  colleagues,  and  particularly  of  the  noble  ha-d,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  debate  on  the  king's  speech, 
before  the  noble  lord  came  into  office,  which  said  that  it  Imped  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  Don  Miguel  might  he  recognised  by  this  country— the  noble  lord  said  in 
the  debate  on  that  speech,  '•  that  this  part  of  the  speech  he  heartily  approved  of,  and 
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in  his  opinion  there  had  been  too  long  a  delay  in  recognising  Don  Miguel."'  [Lord 
Altliorp  said,  he  did  not  say  that  the  delay  had  been  too  long,  but  that  the  time  had 
come].  He  begged  the  noble  lord's  pardon;  but  he  saw  very  little  difference  between 
what  he  had  attributed  to  the  noble  lord  and  what  the  noble  lord  admitted  he  had 
said.  The  noble  lord  did  not  say  that  the  delay  had  been  too  long,  but  that  the 
time  had  come  when  Don  Miguel  ought  to  be  recognised.  That  was  a  distinct 
opinion,  given  some  years  ago;  and  since  then  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  cal- 
culated to  prove  the  stability  and  security  of  Don  Miguel's  government,  making  the 
non-recognition  of  it  less  excusable  on  the  part  of  the  government;  for  with  his 
character  that  recognition  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  He  would  not  enter  into 
the  character  of  Don  Pedro,  nor  advert  to  his  supplanting  his  father.  The  history 
of  that,  though  curious,  might  be  very  unprofitable.  But  he  would  ask  the  House 
to  put  aside  all  feelings  of  this  description — he  would  ask  tiiem  to  look  at  the  per- 
manent policy  of  England,  and  determine  if  it  was  a  safe  principle  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge  a  sovereign  on  account  of  his  personal  misconduct  ?  He  would  ask 
them  to  be  guided — not  by  their  feelings — but  by  those  principles  which  must  regu- 
late our  public  policy.  The  princi|>le,  that  the  character  of  an  individual  sovereign 
should  not  interfere  with  public  policy,  had  long  been  advocated  by  the  Whigs  them- 
selves. Discussions  on  this  subject  huri  taken  ])lace  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  Mr.  Fo.x  had  then  expressly  declared,  that  the  private  character  of  a  ruler  should 
not  prevent  the  government  from  recognising  him.  Let  the  House  look  at  the  de- 
bate in  1800,  on  the  overture  made  by  the  French  Republic  to  the  government  of 
this  country,  to  enter  into  negotiations.  In  that  liebate  Mr.  Fox  said: — "  I  am  not 
justifying  the  French — I  am  not  striving  to  absolve  them  from  blame,  either  in  their 
internal  or  external  policy.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  successive  rulers 
have  been  as  bad  and  as  execrable,  in  various  instances,  as  any  of  the  most  despotic 
and  unprincipled  governments  that  the  world  e\er  saw.  No  man  regrets,  Sir,  more 
than  I  do,  the  enormities  that  France  has  committed ;  but  how  do  they  bear  upon 
the  question  as  it  now  stands?  Are  we  for  ever  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  benefits 
of  peace,  because  France  has  perpetrated  acts  of  injustice?  Sir,  we  cannot  acquit 
ourselves  upon  such  ground.  Sir,  we  have  heard  to-night  a  great  many  most  acri- 
monious invectives  against  Buonaparte — against  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct, 
and  against  the  unprincipled  manner  in  which  he  seized  upon  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. I  will  not  make^his  defence — I  think  all  this  sort  of  invective,  which  is  used 
only  to  inflame  the  passions  of  this  House  and  of  the  country,  exceedingly  ill-timed, 
and  very  impolitic."  He  thought  the  language  of  Mr.  Fox  then  was  exactly  ap|ili- 
cable  to  Don  Miguel  now;  and  the  language  which  ho  applied  to  the  character  of 
Buonaparte  might,  with  equal  justice,  be  applied  to  Don  Miguel.  The  simple 
question  to  be  decided  in  such  case  was  only  who  was,  de facto,  sovereign,  who  had 
a  sufBcient  testimony  in  the  continued  obedience  of  his  subjects,  and  the  sanction  ot 
the  authorities  of  the  country,  that  he  could  maintain  and  preserve  the  usual  rela- 
tions with  other  states?  What  endless  disputes  would  be  caused  if  the  recognition 
of  sovereigns  were  made  to  depend  on  their  private  characters  ?  They  must  not  make 
a  public  enquiry  into  the  character  of  the  government,  but  into  that  of  the  individual; 
and  if  the  character  of  the  sovereign  were  bad,  the  government  was  to  be  considered 
as  deserving  of  no  faith  or  confidence.  If  they  were  to  look  at  the  private  character 
of  sovereigns,  they  could  keep  up  no  relations  with  the  Porte.  What,  also,  could  be 
done  with  respect  to  Morocco  or  Algiers?  He  repeated,  that  principles  of  public 
policy,  and  not  of  individual  character,  were  the  only  proper  guides  on  such  ques- 
tions. In  the  debate  already  alluded  tn,  Mr.  Fox  had  defended  the  principle,  that 
the  character  of  Buonaparte  should  not  weigh  with  the  government  of  England  ;  and 
the  same  arguments  might  be  applied  to  Don  Miguel.  Mr.  Fox  observed,  "  It  was 
said  Cromwell  was  a  usurper,  but  would  it  not  have  been  insanity  in  France  and 
Spain  to  refuse  to  treat  with  him  because  he  was  a  usurper?  No,  Sir,  these  are 
not  the  maxims  by  which  governments  are  actuated.  They  do  not  enquire  so  much 
into  the  means  by  which  power  may  have  been  acquired,  as  into  the  fact  of  where 
the  power  resides.  Tlio  people  did  acquiesce  in  the  government  of  Cromwell;  but 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  the  vigour  of  his  administration,  the 
high  tone  with  which  he  spoke  to  foreign  nations,  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the 
character  which  he  gave  to  the  English  name,  induced  the  nation  to  acquiesce  in  his 
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usurpation;  and  fliat  we  must  not  try  Buonaparte  by  this  example,"  Mr.  Fox 
scouted  tlie  idea,  that  if  tlie  government  were  not  tit  for  the  people  they  would  readily 
obey  it.  Mr.  Fox  said,  it  was  enouj^h  for  us  tliat  the  people  did  obey  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  of  whatever  materials  it  mi^iit  be  composed.  That  principle  wa.s 
now  applicable  to  Portugal.  However  strange  might  be  the  choice  made  by  the 
Portuguese,  the  character  of  their  sovereign  was  of  no  consequence  to  other  nations. 
His  Majesty's  government  had,  in  fact,  already  decided  every  question  which  could 
arise  as  to  character,  by  |)rofessing  neutrality.  We  had  determined  on  neutrality, 
and  the  question  was — had  neutrality  been  observed  ?  The  noble  lord  said,  that  his 
wishes  were  in  favour  of  Don  Pedro;  but  if  the  noble  lord  had  suffered  those  wishes 
to  influence  his  conduct  after  advising  his  Majesty  to  preserve  neutrality,  he  had 
done  wrong.  After  giving  such  advice,  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  the  measures 
of  neutrality,  as  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  nations,  siiould  be  enforced.  How  had 
tlie  government  maintained  this  neutrality  ?  The  speech  from  the  throne  declared 
that  non-interference  in  the  contest  which  existed  should  guide  tliis  country,  and 
that  we  should  adhere  to  the  strictest  neutrality;  and  how  had  that  declaration  been 
followed?  Why,  large  parties  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  had  engaged  in  direct 
hostility  against  one  of  the  parties?  The  question  was,  whether,  in  suffering  these 
expeditions  of  disciplined  troops  to  go  from  our  shores,  we  had  preserved  neutrality? 
The  noble  lord  had  referred  to  the  cases  of  individuals,  and  mentioned  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  and  others  wlio  had  entered  into  foreign  service;  but  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  individuals  entering  into  a  foreign  service  during  a  contest  between 
nations,  and  whole  fleets  going  from  our  shores,  to  assist  one  of  two  contending  par- 
ties. It  was  not  prudent  in  the  no!)le  lord  to  point  attention  to  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals in  such  cases,  because  the  government  had  found  it  necessary  sometimes  to 
punish  such  individuals  as  were  guilty  of  that  very  breach  of  neutrality  which  the 
noble  lord  quoted  their  example  to  prove  had  not  been  broken.  The  noble  lord  had 
said  he  would  refer  the  House  to  the  speech  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh — but  how  did 
that  apply  to  the  present  case?  The  argument  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  went  merely 
to  this — not  that  the  government  should  not  enforce  the  existing  law — not  that  they 
should  not  issue  a  proclamation  founded  on  statute-law,  but  that  they  should  not,  at 
the  remonstrance  of  Spain,  alter  the  law  and  adopt  a  new  course  of  legislation.  Sir 
James  Mackinto  h  said,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  demands  of  foreign  powers  if 
the  principle  were  once  admitted  that  our  system  of  jurisprudence  were  to  be  altered 
at  their  pleasure.  But  he  as  distinctly  asserted  that  the  law,  whatever  it  was,  ought 
to  be  enforced.  When  the  noble  lord  dwelt  with  so  much  satisfaction  on  the  argu- 
ment of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  he  entirely  refuted  the  arguments  of  one  of  his  own 
colleagues,  the  Judge-advocate,  who  replied  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  destroyed  ever}'  principle  he  maintained  ;  sustaining  one  of  the  ablest  argu- 
ments he  had  ever  heard  brought  forward  in  [jarliament  in  favour  of  this  principle — 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  neutrality  for  individual  members  of  tlie  state  to  carry  on 
war  after  the  state  itself  had  declared  its  neutrality.  These  opinions  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  were  not  subject  to  change.  He  asked  how  those  who  contended  that 
the  hostile  expedition  sent  from  this  country  was  not  at  variance  with  neutrality, 
could  reconcile  that  doctrine  with  the  deliberate  opinions  of  the  great  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations.  But  knowing  the  distaste  of  the  House  for  such  references,  he  would 
merely  read  the  summary  of  the  opinion  of  the  Judge-advocate— a  lawyer — a  man 
deeply  versed  in  these  matters,  who  bad  made  them  his  study,  and  whose  deliberate 
opinion,  thus  strongly  pronounced,  could  not  be  disputed.  He  said: — "On  the 
■whole,  not  only  was  the  weight  of  authority  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
but  not  a  single  authority,  or  the  shade  of  it,  could  be  found  in  opposition  to  tiiis 
plain,  clear,  and  irrefutable  position,  that  when  a  neutral  nation  knowingly  permitted 
the  levying  of  troops  in  its  territory  by  one  of  two  contending  parties,  and  had  gone 
so  far  as  very  materially  to  sway  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  then  such  nation  was  virtually 
departing  from  its  neutral  character,  and  assuming  that  of  an  enemy — at  the  same  time 
in  the  worst  maimer,  because  not  directly."  This  position  was  deliberately  taken 
by  a  man  of  great  learning,  who  had  looked  into  the  authorities— by  a  man  chosen 
for  one  of  the  now  highest  law-officers,  who  laid  down  the  principle,  "That  if  your 
subject  so  interfere  as  materially  to  sway  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  in  that  case  it  is  a 
departure  from  neutrality  on  your  part,  and  it  is  worse  than  war,  because  you  are 
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exempting  yourselves  from  responsibility."  He  did  not  contend  that  individuals 
entering  into  the  service  of  this  state  or  that,  would  necessarily  call  upon  the 
government  for  interference;  but  if  the  government  took  no  means  whatever  to  pre- 
vent hostile  expeditions  sailing  from  our  arienais,  which  vary  the  fortunes  of  the  war, 
then  he  affirmed  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  present  Judge- advocate,  that 
was  a  departure  from  the  established  principles  of  neutrality.  The  noble  lord 
referred  to  the  princiiles  of  Mr.  Canning:  he  said,  Mr.  Canning  never  interfered, 
and  that  he  allowed  steam-boats  to  sail  without  men.  The  noble  lord  said,  he 
believed  that,  with  respect  to  some  particular  vessel,  the  powers  of  the  law  were 
appealed  to;  but  that  Mr.  Canning  stated  that,  on  reference  to  the  law-officers,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  affidavits  presented  did  not  bring  that  vessel  within  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law.  Without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  case  submitted  to  the  law- 
offitjers,  he  knew  not  what  weight  to  attach  to  their  opinion;  and,  consequently,  he 
di<i  not  know  whether  the  noble  lord's  remarks  were  well  founded.  But  there  was  a 
public  proclamation  issued  in  council,  when  Mr.  Canning  was  Secretary  of  State,  at 
a  period  when  this  very  question  arose: — "Is  it  consistent  with  the  avowed  neutrality  of 
this  country,  for  English  subjects  to  demean  themselves,  in  respect  to  hostilities,  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  pursued  by  the  sovereign  of  their  state?''  He  did  not  care 
about  the  case  of  a  single  vessel;  but  when  a  complaint  was  made  to  Mr.  Canning  in  his 
capacity  of  Secretary  of  State,  that  British  subjects  were  contravening  the  authority 
of  the  British  government — what  course  did  Mr.  Canning  pursue,  and  what  prin- 
ciples did  he  lay  down.  Now  there  was  a  proclamation  of  the  king  in  council,  bearing 
dnte  October  4th,  1825,  which  was  most  important.  It  said,  '*  VVhereas  his  Majesty, 
being  at  peace  with  all  the  powers  and  states  of  Europe  and  America,  has  repeatedly 
declared  his  i-oj-al  determination  to  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial  neutrality  in  the 
different  contests  in  which  certain  of  those  powers  and  subjects  are  engaged  ;  and 
whereas  the  commission  of  acts  of  hostility  by  individual  subjects  of  his  Majesty 
against  any  power  or  state,  or  against  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  subjects  of 
any  power  or  state,  which,  being  at  peace  with  his  Majesty,  is  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  a  contest,  with  respect  to  which  his  Majesty  has  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  be  neutral,  is  calculated  to  bring  into  question  the  sincerity  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects.  And  whereas,  if  his  Majesty's  subjects  cannot  be  effectually  restrained 
from  such  unwarranted  commission  of  acts  of  hostility,  it  may  be  justly  apprehended 
that  the  government  of  England  might  be  thereby  liable" — and  so  on.  "  His 
Majesty  does  hereby  enjoin  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  strictly  to  observe  as  well 
towards  the  Greeks  as  all  other  belligerents  with  whom  his  Majesty  is  at  peace, 
neutrality  and  respect  for  the  exercise  of  those  rights  which  his  Majesty  has  alwavs 
continued  to  exercise  when  his  Majesty  has  himself  been  unhappily  engaged  in  war." 
That  was  the  doctrine  which  Mr.  Canning  held,  and  on  which  his  Majesty's 
ministers  ought  now  to  act.  At  a  period  when  all  the  sympathies  of  the  nation  were 
in  favour  of  Greece,  did  Mr.  Canning  come  down  to  the  House  and  excite  its 
feeling,  as  he  might  have  done,  by  painting  in  glowing  colours  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Sublime  Porte?  Did  he  try  to  raise  their  passions  by  detailing  the 
slaughter  of  1,.500  Janissaries,  in  one  night,  at  Constantinople?  No:  he  said,  "  We 
have  maintained  certain  relations  with  this  jKiwer.  If  its  subjects  have  a  right  of 
complaint,  let  them  obtain  redress  for  their  own  wrongs  by  force;  but  the  policy  of 
England,  and  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  dictate  to  us  not  to  meddle  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations — not  to  enquire  into  the  details  of  the  seraglio 
of  the  Grand  Sultan — not  to  investigate  the  atrocities  he  may  have  committed  against 
this  manoragainst  that  woman.  He  is  recognised  byhisown  subjects — he  is  recognised 
by  the  constituted  authorities — and  it  would  be  absurd  in  us  to  constitute  ourselves 
the  judges  of  his  conduct."  The  noble  lord  who  referred  to  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Canning,  had  it  in  that  proclamation  in  aid  of  that  of  his  Judge-advocale,  and 
the  principles  of  the  Jiul^e-advocate  and  the  practice  of  jNIr.  Canning  were 
consistent  with  each  other.  The  noble  lord  maintained  the  alarming  proposition — 
that  the  subjects  of  this  country  had  a  right  to  judge  for  themselves  into  what  hostili- 
ties they  would  enter.  The  noble  lord  said  the  dominion  of  all  law  was  at  an  end: 
ttie  king's  government  maintained  its  neutrality — it  gave  orders  to  its  own  ships  of 
war  to  abstain  from  interference;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  what  the 
subjects  of  his  Majesty  did.     He  lamented  to  hear  such  a  doctrine,  because,  if  it 
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were  practically  acted  upon  with  respect  to  powerful  states,  there  could  be  no 
security  for  (he  continuance  of  peace  for  a  single  year.  It  might  serve  to  neglect 
the  observance  of  such  a  principle  in  the  case  of  Portugal;  it  might  be  well  to 
neglect  it  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  not  the  power  to  avenge  their  wrongs;  but 
neglect  it  either  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  case  of  France,  and  what 
would  he  the  consequence?  Why,  if  the  noble  lord  were  to  maintain,  in  case  a 
powerful  insurrrection  had  arisen  in  La  Vendee,  directed  against  the  government  of 
Louis  IMiilippe  in  France,  that  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  entire  indifference 
whetlicr  Charles  X.,  residing  at  Holyrood,  had  employed  £200,000  or  £300,000 
in  the  purchase  of  steatn-boats — had  employed  Briti-^h  officers,  concurring  with  him 
in  political  principles,  in  the  command  of  hostile  expeditions — and  had  directed  that 
I'orce  against  the  lawful  authority  of  Louis  Philippe  on  the  eastern  coast  of  France, 
could  he  have  expected  that  France  would  not  have  remonstrated,  and  would  it  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  noble  lord  to  iiave  said,  in  answer  to  those  remonstrances, 
"  These  are  the  unauthorized  acts  of  the  king's  subjects?"  Would  the  government, 
after  complaint  made  of  tiie  unauthorized  nature  of  the  acts,  have  ordered  the  release 
of  the  vessels,  and  refused  to  hear  additional  evidence  of  the  illegality  of  the  trans- 
action when  it  was  offered?  In. the  event  of  an  insurrection  in  the  United  States  on 
the  part  of  the  black  population,  if  individuals,  concurring  in  the  opinion  of  that 
population  as  to  their  rights,  should  employ  themselves  as  they  pleased  in  advancing 
and  promoting  that  insurrection — would  it  beasufficient  answeronour  part  tosay  tothe 
United  States,  "  This  is  done  without  the  authority  of  the  government  of  Ei  gland — 
individuals  are  making  use  of  our  force,  but  we  cannot  help  it — they  are  making  use 
of  the  advantages  of  our  geographical  position,  in  order  to  carry  sword  and  flame  into 
the  territories  of  a  country  towards  wliich  we  are  professing  friendship,  but  we  cannot 
interfere?"  It  would  be  utterly  impossible — and  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  acton  any  such  doctrine!  Imagine  the  case  of  a  dispute  in  France — the  right  of  suc- 
cession— and  conceive  the  immense  advantages  which  our  position  would  give  to  one 
of  the  liostile  powers,  if  we  allowed  him  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Was  it  possible  to  say, 
that  a  government,  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace,  had  no  power  to 
control  its  subjects  in  the  prosecution  of  their  warlike  designs?  And,  above  all,  could  it 
be  said  that  commissioned  officers  of  the  king — men  who  have  obtained  naval  and  mili- 
tary experience  by  service  in  the  armies  and  fleets  of  England — that  they  should  have 
the  power  of  rendering  their  skill,  experience,  and  bravery  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  another  state?  Over  them,  at  least,  the  king  had  a  direct  control;  his  Majesty 
might  issue  a  proclamation  directing  them  to  return  to  this  country,  and  he  had  the 
power  of  enforcing  his  orders.  It  had  been  asked,  why  should  invidious  comparisons 
be  drawn  between  Sir  John  Campbell  and  Admiral  Sartorius  ?  He  had  heard  no 
such  invidious  comparisons.  He  did  not  ask  the  government  to  withdraw  its  sub- 
jects from  the  service  of  one  of  these  conflicting  powers,  but  from  both,  if  their 
assistance  to  either  be  contrary  to  the  intel-ests  of  this  country,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  principles  upon  which  this  government  ought  to  have  proceeded.  That  was  the 
course  which  the  government  ought  to  have  pursued,  in  conformity  with  its  own 
declared  principles.  It  was  monstrous  that  the  subjects  of  the  king  should  have  the 
power  of  making  war  against  a  power  towards  which  the  country  was  pledged  to 
remain  neutral.  He  did  not  speak  of  a  few  individuals  going  to  the  opjjosite  side, 
as  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  American  war.  His  objection  was  not  so  much 
against  individual  instances,  as  against  the  system  of  sending  out  expeditions  such 
as  had  been  known  to  leave  Falmouth  and  Spithead.  To  treat  such  expeditions  as 
the  acts  of  individuals  merely,  was  laying  down  a  dangerous  principle — a  principle 
which  would  lead  to  war,  and  a  war  in  which  he  thought  we  could  not  fail  to  be 
involveil.  He  now  came  to  consider  the  propositions  submitted  to  the  House  by 
the  gallant  member.  To  the  first  of  those  propositions  he  could  have  no  possible 
objection,  because  it  merely  stated  the  regret  of  the  House  at  the  continuance  of 
hostilities  in  Portugal.  The  hon.  gentleman  called  on  the  House,  by  his  resolution, 
to  express  their  regret  at  the  continuance  of  the  contest  in  Portugal:  to  that  he  had 
no  objection,  but  to  the  extraordinary  nnn  sequitur  which  followed,  he  certainly  could 
not  assent.  The  hon.  gentleman  called  upon  the  House  to  express  their  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  the  judicious  policy  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  pursued 
in  relation  to  that  country.     That  policy  was,  in  his  opinion,  much  to  be  deprecated  ; 
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for  the  present  hostilities  in  Portugal  were,  in  his  opinion,  mainly  the  result  of 
the  course  pursued  hy  his  Majesty's  governraent.  What  would  be  the  consequence 
of  Don  Pedro's  success  ?  He  had  seen  a  portion  of  the  correspondence  between  his 
Majesty's  government  and  Spain,  published  in  the  A.ugsbiti-g  Gazette,  in  vvhich  they 
interdicted  Spain  from  interfering-  with  the  contest  in  Portugal;  and  they  laid  down 
this  undeniable  basis  of  neutrality — that  the  independence  of  Purtugal  would  be  but 
a  phrase  without  a  meaning,  if  the  sovereign  of  that  country  were  to  be  placed  upon 
the  throne,  not  by  the  rights  of  birth,  or  by  the  support  of  the  nation,  but  by  the 
bayonets  of  foreigners.  He  would  ask,  then,  if  Don  Pedro  succeeded,  to  what  would 
he  owe  his  success  but  to  foreign  bayonets  ?  There  never  was,  perhaps,  a  sovereign 
put  to  a  severer  task  than  Don  Miguel.  What  was  the  result?  Why,  notwith- 
standing his  breach  of  fidelity,  there  was  still  proof  that  he  held  his  power" by  the  will 
of  the  people.  This,  indeed,  was  the  only  question  to  consider — did  the  people  of 
Portugal,  or  did  they  not,  approve  of  Don  Miguel  as  their  sovereign  ?  What  were 
the  facts  ?  The  second  city  in  the  country  had  been  for  several  months  in  the 
possession  of  Don  Pedro;  yet  not  one  single  village — no  constituted  authorities 
— no  class  of  the  people,  had  declared  in  his  favour.  The  Portuguese  had  declared 
their  preference  of  the  rule  of  Don  Miguel  to  that  of  Don  Pedro.  If  ever  there  was 
a  temptation  for  men  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  the  existing  government  to  declare 
their  dissatisfaction,  it  was  in  the  case  of  Portugal.  There  was  both  temptation 
and  opportunity ;  for  the  governments  of  England  and  France  had  thrown  their 
whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  Don  Pedro.  What,  then,  woiild  be  the  consequence 
of  Don  Pedro's  success  ?  He  would  answer  them  in  their  own  words,  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Portugal  would  become  a  phrase  without  a  meaning,  if  that  sovere'gn 
were  elevated  to  the  throne,  not  by  the  support  of  the  nation,  but  b}'  the  bayonets 
of  foreigners.  Let  the  aid  he  derived  from  our  forts  and  arsenals  be  withdrawn  from 
him;  and  he  would  be  immediately  compelled  to  leave  the  country.  The  best  feelings, 
the  pride,  the  honour  of  the  Portuguese,  revolted  at  the  attempt  to  impose  his  rule 
over  them  by  foreign  aid ;  and,  if  the  attempt  proved  successful,  indignation  would, 
for  ages  to  come,  be  universally  felt  throughout  the  nation.  If  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
in  their  'anxiety  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe,  had  thought  fit  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Greece  and  Holland  and  Belgium,  what  right  had  they  to  interdict 
Spain  from  interfering  in  those  of  Portugal,  especially  since  they  had  not  themselves 
maintained  a  like  neutrality?  How  much  more  right  had  not  Spain  so  to  interfere 
upon"the  principles  of  intervention  avowed  by  his  Majesty's  ministers?  How  much 
more  dangerous  to  Spain  was  the  continuance  of  hostilities  in  Portugal!  Why,  he 
would  ask  in  conclusion,  was  not  Don  Miguel  recognised  two  years  ago,  when  the 
whole  people  of  Portugal  were  satisfied  with  his  sway  ?  What  the  vote  of  the  House 
might  be  on  the  present  question  he  did  not  know.  For  himself,  having  uniformly 
disapproved  of  the  policy  pursued  by  government  with  respect  to  Portugal,  deeming 
it  both  unjust  to  the  Portuguese  people  and  dangerous  to  this  country  ;  and  thinking, 
besides,  that  the  success  of  the  favoured  party  would  be  fraught  with  still  more  danger 
and  injustice,  he  should  refuse  to  give  his  assent  to  the  propositions  brought  forward 
that  night. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  explanation,  said  that  he  never  denied  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  interfere  to  prevent  the  levying  of  men  for  foreign  service,  but  only  expressed  a 
doubt  of  that  right  being  practicable  of  enforcement  in  many  instances. 

Viscount  Palmerston  having  replied,  the  House  divided — Ayes,  361  ;  Noes,  98  ; 
Majority,  263.  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  an  address  ordered  to  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty. 


COLLECTION  OF  TITHES  (IRELAND). 

June  7,  1833. 

Mr.  O'Connell  moved  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  writs,  issued  or  sealed  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  law  side  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Ireland,  from  the  last  day  of  April  to  the  10th  of  June,  1832,  distinguish- 
ing in  how  many  of  those  cases  clergymen  were  plainti&s;  also,  a  similar  return  for 
the  same  period  in  the  year  1833. 
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A  desultory  conversation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull 
sufTfjc'stcd  to  tlie  noble  lord  (Althorp)  the  propriety  of  postponing  for  the  present, 
the  introduction  of  any  measure  on  the  subject  of  the  Church  Establishment. 

Lord  Aitliorp  found'  it  impo'^sible  to  do  so;  and  it  certainly  was  his  intention,  and 
be  should  feel  it  his  duty,  to  press  the  measures  with  reference  to  the  Church  this 
session. 

SiK  Robert  Pkel  thought,  that  it  would  facilitate  the  other  business  of  the  ses- 
sion if  the  noble  lord  would  j)ostpone  the  English  Tithe  Commutation  Bill  to  the 
ne.vt  session,  or  refer  its  details  to  a  committee  above-stairs.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  business,  it  could  not  be  ex|)ected  that  they  could  get  into  the  committee  on 
the  bill  iu  less  than  a  month  from  this  time.  They  would  then  be  in  the  dog-days, 
and  he  need  not  remind  the  House  of  the  great  diliiculty  of  getting  a  full  attendance 
at  that  time  of  the  year;  and,  certainly,  the  dry  discussion  on  the  details  of  the 
mea-ure  would  be  no  great  inducement  to  members  to  attend.  He  would,  therefore, 
urge  the  i)ropriety  of  sending  the  details  of  the  bill  to  a  committee  up-stairs.  The 
present  state  of  business  on  the  paper  was  almost  a  disgrace  to  the  House.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  that  it  could  be  gone  through  in  the  present  session.  He  was 
aware  that  the  noble  lord  had  no  control  over  the  business  brought  forward  by  others, 
but  he  had  over  the  business  of  government ;  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  he  would 
not  allow  any  new  business  to  be  brought  in  until  at  least  there  was  some  pros})ect 
of  disposing  of  what  they  had  already  before  them.  He  should  wish  that  the  noble 
lord  would  take  two  or  three  days  to  consider  the  actual  state  of  the  public  business, 
and  then  decide  on  what  should  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  ;  for 
what  with  the  attendance  at  the  early  sittings  of  the  House,  the  attendance  in  com- 
mittees up-stairs.  and  the  late  sittings  in  the  House  at  night,  and  allowing  some 
short  time  for  attention  to  domestic  affairs,  it  was  impossible  that  members  could 
get  through  the  business  which  now  stood  on  the  book;  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
this  pressure,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  the  Solicitor-general  give  notice 
of  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  There  should,  he  re[)eated,  be 
some  understanding  with  government  as  to  the  business  which  was  to  be  pressed  on 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CHURCH  TEMPORALITIES  (IRELAND). 
June  21,  1833, 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  this 
Bill,  and  a  number  of  clauses  were  agreed  to. 

On  clause  147  being  read,  a  warm  and  animated  discussion  ensued;  rising  after 
Mr.  (VConnel!,— 

Sir  Robert  Peei.  said,  he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  taking  any  part  in  the 
warm  conflict  which  had  arisen,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  opinion 
he  had  originally  entertained  with  res|)ect  to  this  clause.  He  came  down  to  the 
House  this  evening,  with  the  intention  of  giving  his  cordial  supjiort  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  member  for  Ncwcastle-under-Line,  that  whatever  surplus  there 
might  be  from  the  improved  value  of  the  bishop's  lands  should  be  apjilied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  united  churches  of  P^ngland  and  Ireland.  The  object  of  that  amend- 
ment seemed  to  him  to  be  fully  answered  by  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, and  he  therefore  supposed  that  the  hon.  member  would  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  press  his  amendment.  But  there  was  one  observation  he  must  notice.  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  had  said,  that  this  measure  of  the  government 
had  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  a  compromise  with  their  opponents.  For  himpclf, 
he  utterly  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  any  such  compromise,  and  he  declared  that, 
when  he  entered  that  House  this  evening,  he  did  not  know  what  was  the  intention 
of  the  government.  He  disapproved  of  all  compromises,  and  he  owed  it  to  the  gen- 
tlemen with  whom  he  acted  to  say  they  did  the  same.  In  giving  his  assent,  therefore, 
to  any  part  of  the  bill,  he  was  free  as  air  as  to  the  rest,  and  in  public  matters  that 
was  the  course  he  should  generally  pursue.     He  disapproved  of  compn  niiscs.  for 
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when  once  they  were  made,  they  not  only  did  not  gain  tlie  confidence  of  an  opponent, 
but  they  most  certahily  lost  that  of  the  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  follow  and 
rely  upon  those  who  made  it.  He  entirely  approved  of  the  course  the  government 
had  adopted  on  the  present  occasion  in  omitting  this  clause,  but  he  did  not  much 
rejoice  in  it,  for  he  was  able  to  show  that  there  never  would  and  never  could  be  a 
surplus.  The  principle  against  which  he,  on  another  occasion,  had  protested  was, 
not  that  they  had  no  rigiit  to  apply  Church  property  to  secular  purposes — for  he  had 
no  occasion  to  dispute  that  point — but  tiiat,  if  the  legislature  gave  a  new  value  to 
Church  property,  that  new  value  belonged  to  the  Cliurch  alone.  But  of  all  the  ex- 
traordinary propositions  he  had  ever  heard,  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex, 
who  was  always  complaining  of  absenteeism,  and  who,  nevertheless,  proposed  to 
abolish  all  but  four  Irish  bishops ;  and  for  this  reason,  of  all  others,  that  they  were 
entitled  to  sit  in  parliament,  was  the  most  extraordinary.  That  was  the  way  in 
which  the  hon.  member  proposed  to  remedy  the  non-residence  of  the  higiier  clerp-y. 
He  should  say  no  more  now,  than  that  he  supported  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  with  respect  to  this  clause;  but  in  doing  so  he  did  not  think  himself 
pledged  to  agree  to  any  other  clause  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  clause  stand  part  of  the  bill: — 
Ayes,  149;  Noes,  280;  Majority,  131.  The  House  resumed— the  committee  to  sit 
again. 

JuxE  24,  1833. 

On  the  56th  clause,  which  had  been  postponed,  being  read, — 

Mr.  O'Connell  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  of  totally  repealing  the  7th  of 
George  IV.,  which,  he  contended,  perpetuated  the  worst  machinery  of  the  Irish 
Vestry  system.  Without  this  repeal  the  clause  would  be  wholly  inetficacious  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  Catholics  from  the  Vestry-cess 

Sir  Robert  Feel  never  heard  a  question  mooted  where  there  appeared  so  little 
real  ground  for  difference  of  opinion.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  do  away  with  an 
exclusive  Protestant  vestry  altogether.  That  was  done,  and  all  that  was  retained 
was  what  might  be  effected  for  general  purposes  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  indis- 
criminately. The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  contended  for  the  total  repeal 
of  the  7th  George  IV. ;  but  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  repeal  all  the  statutes  by 
which  any  provision  existed  for  the  poor  in  Ireland.  At  present  some  provision  was 
allowed  to  be  made  for  the  poor,  and,  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  Roman  Catholics 
must  benefit  by  it.  He  would  take  from  the  return  before  him  St.  Mary's  parish. 
There  a  sum  of  £248  was  voted  by  the  vestry,  to  which  Catholics  were  admitted. 
Of  this  one  item  was  <£40  for  cotfins  for  the  poor.  Of  that  it  could  not  be  doubted 
Catholics  had  their  share.  The  next  item  was  xlOO  for  foundlings,  and  here  also 
the  same  principle  would  apply.  The  system  of  thus  providing  for  deserted  children 
might  be  in  itself  unwise ;  but  was  this  and  all  the  other  aids  thus  afforded  to  be  at 
once  done  away  with,  and  without  any  substitute  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  Catholics,  though  legally  admissible  to  these  vestries, 
were  in  fact  excluded.  In  Dublin,  they  were  held  in  vestry-rooms  perhaps  twelve 
feet  by  ten  in  extent,  and  the  mass  of  the  parishoners  were  kept  out.  As  to  the 
£40  for  coflins  in  St.  Mary's  ]>arish,  he  would  allege  that  not  10s.  of  that  sum  were 
applied  to  the  burial  of  Catholics.  His  objection  was  to  the  machinery  of  the  7th 
George  IV.,  which  was  highly  obnoxious. 

On  a  division,  Mr.  O'Connell's  amendment  was  negatived  by  189  to  48  ;  majority, 
141.     The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

On  clause  110  being  put,  which  enacts  that  the  commissioners  may  suspend  the 
appointment  of  clerks  to  rectories,  &c.,  where  divine  worship  shall  have  been  inter- 
mitted for  three  years, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  his  ohjection  to  the  proposition  before  the  House 
•was,  that  instead  of  encouraging  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  parishes  where 
it  had  not  been  for  some  time  performed,  the  bill  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of 
preventing  its  performance  in  future.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  asks  whether  we 
would  have  a  church  built  in  every  parish,  whether  there  was  a  congregation  there 
or  not?  By  no  means — but  in  parishes  where  it  might  not  be  deemed  advisable  to 
build  a  church,  it  might  be  advisable  to  license  a  house  for  divine  service.  He  did 
94— Vol.  IL 
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uut  oertainly  mean  to  say,  that  even  out  of  these  funds  they  should  in  every  case  be 
at  the  expense  of  building  a  church ;  but  the  utmost  benefit  liaving  arisen  from  pro- 
viding a  house  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service  where  there  was  no  church,  he 
did  not  think  the  House  ought  to  object  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  wliich  could  not 
be  attended  with  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  expense  of  building  a  church.  The  House 
would  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  plan,  when  he  stated  that  even  in  the 
wild  districts  of  Cunnemara,  where  there  was  generally  supposed  to  be  no  Protestant 
population,  congregations  had  come  to  places  so  licensed.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
list  of  the  houses  lic.Mised  in  the  dioce.-e  of  Tuam,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation had  an  immense  preponderance.  By  this  list  it  appeared  that  one  of  the 
houses  was  attended  by  a  congregation  amounting  to  120,  another  by  a  congrega- 
tion of  sixty,  and  a  third  by  a  congregation  of  seven ty-tive.  Now,  although  the 
House  might  not  deem  it  right  to  build  churches  for  these  small  congregations,  he 
did  contend  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Hoase  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of 
attending. divine  worship.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  appeared  to  think  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  measure  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland;  but 
be  must  say,  that  he  greatly  doubted  whether  the  bill  contained  any  thing  which 
could  compensate  for  the  shock  which  that  and  other  clauses  would  give  to  Protes- 
tant feeling  in  that  country.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  justification  of  the  clause, 
to  which  he  had  previously  adverted,  referred  the  House  to  the  return  upon  the  table, 
showing  the  number  of  benefices  in  which  divine  worship  had  not  been  performed 
for  three  years ;  but  the  return  was  so  imperfect  as  hardly  to  afford  the  House  the 
means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment.  Taking  it,  however,  as  he  found  it,  he  could 
not  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  the  evil  which  tlie  clause  was  intended  to  remedy 
was  a  very  crying  one.  He  took  up  the  first  page,  and  he  found  that  in  the  diocese 
of  Clogher  there  was  not  a  single  benefice  to  wliich  the  clause  would  apply.  He 
turned  to  the  next  liocese — that  of  Meath — and  he  found  eight  benefices  in  which 
divine  service  had  not  been  performed  for  the  last  three  years.  But  out  of  these 
eight  there  were  only  two  to  which  the  clause  could  apply,  for  the  remaining  six 
were  in  the  hands  of  lay  patrons.  In  Down  he  found  only  two  benefices  returned, 
but  in  neither  of  them  would  the  clause  apply.  In  the  next  diocese^  there  was  only 
one  benefice  to  which  the  clause  could  apply — so  that  in  the  three  first  pages  of  the 
return  he  did  not  find  more  than  three  benefices  to  which  the  clause  would  apply; 
and  v/as  it,  he  would  ask,  worth  while  to  adopt  so  dangerous  a  principle  where  the 
evil  complained  of  was,  comparatively  speaking,  of  so  trifling  a  nature  ?  He  went 
on,  and  found  that  in  Raphoe  and  Dromore  there  were  no  benefices  to  which  the 
clause  would  apply — and  that  in  Ossory,  out  of  twelve  benefices,  in  which  divine 
service  had  not  been  performed  for  three  years,  there  were  only  six  which  came 
within  its  provi'sions.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  quoted  Limerick,  in  which 
there  were  sixteen  benefices  to  which  the  clause  would  apply.  [Mr.  Stanley ; 
twenty-seven].  Yes,  twenty-seven  benefices  in  the  whole,  but  only  fifteen  or  six- 
teen upon  which  the  clause  could  be  brought  to  act.  But  in  none  of  these  cases  had 
we  any  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  benefices,  of  the  amount  of  the  population,  or 
now  fur  the  licensing  a  house  for  divine  service  might  be  found  expedient.  He 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  Protestant  feeling  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  consulted 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  the  House  should  pause  before  it  led  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  to  believe  that  parliament  was  capable  of  countenancing  any  plan  which 
disc(iuraged  the  Protestant  religion.  Suppose,  as  had  been  well  urged  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Shaw),  that  the 
principle  now  about  to  be  acted  upon  had  been  adopted  in  the  year  1800.  Since 
that  period  500  churches  and  500  glebe-h(>ises  had  been  built  in  Ireland,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  half  of  them  never  would  have  been  built,  had  such  a  bill  as  that 
then  before  the  House  been  passed  thirty  years  ago ;  and  of  course,  so  many  places 
would  have  been  dejtrived  of  the  benefit  of  a  resident  clergyman,  and  the  means  of 
aUeniiing  divine  service.  What  he  would  now,  however,  ask  of  the  House  was,  not 
that  a  (Jliurch  should  be  built  in  every  parish,  but  that  a  house  should  be  allowed 
to  be  licensed  where  divine  service  might  be  performed,  in  those  parishes  wherein 
the  building  of  a  church  might  be  too  exiiensive,  and  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  acconuiiodation  of  the  inhabitants.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  deduct 
the  number  of  benefices  from  the  return  to  which   the  clause  would  not  apply,  he 
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would  see  that  the  practical  result  would  be  small  indeed,  and  would  but  ill  com- 
pensate for  the  offence  which  would  be  given  bj"  it  to  the  Protestant  feeling  in  Ire- 
hiiid,  and^  for  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  religious 
wants  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  to  remove  all  difficulty,  was  willing  to  take  the  date  of  the 
return  as  the  period  from  which  the  three  years  should  be  computed.  He  there- 
fore moved  to  insert  the  words,  "  three  years  next  preceding  the  1st  of  February, 
1833." 

The  clause,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  were  also  the  clauses  to  148,  and  the 
House  resumed;  the  com.i.ittee  to  sit  next  day. 

June  2-5,  1833. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  on  moving  the  first  part  of  schedule  A,  fixing  the  yearly  tax 
chargeable  upon  all  benefices — observed,  that  the  schedule  had  been  formed  on  the 
principle  of  a  per  centage,  increasing  according  to  the  value  of  the  living,  and 
commencing  at  5  per  cent,  upon  livings  of  £200  value. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  would  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  few  observations  and  the  proposition  he  was  about  to  make.  He  must  first 
give  his  opinion  as  a  general  proposition — that  this  was  a  most  unfortunate  time  for 
setting  about  to  impose  a  fixed  tax  upon  the  incomes  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  when 
there  existed  such  peculiar  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  that  income.  Why,  the 
House  had,  within  no  extended  period,  been  under  the  necessity  of  voting  two 
separate  sums  of  money  to  the  Irish  Church,  in  order  to  relieve  them  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  law  for  the  attainment  of  their  legal 
rights.  Fur  all  he  could  see,  they  would  still  labour  under  the  same  difficulties,  even 
after  November  this  year.  Whatever  might  be  the  result  of  this  measure,  he  was 
very  sorry  that  the  charge  should  be  defrayed  by  a  graduated  income-tax;  and  he 
the  more  particularly  objected  to  it  from  the  precedent  which  it  would  be  establi.sh- 
ing.  It  was  the  more  extraordinary,  too,  after  the  strong  manner  in  which  the  idea 
of  a  graduated  property  or  income-tax  had  been  repudiated  by  ministers  themselves 
only  the  other  night.  But  the  great  question  he  wished  to  speak  to  was,  whe- 
ther it  was  right,  proper,  or  expedient,  that  benefices  under  the  value  of  £300  a- 
year  should  be  taxed  at  all.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  ministers  themselves  were 
very  much  inclined  to  insist  upon  this  point;  and  he  felt  certain  that  the  unbiassed 
opinion  of  the  House  would  be  in  accordance  with  his  amendment — that  no  bene- 
fice under  £300  a-year  should  be  taxed.  But  there  could  really  be  no  beneficial 
result  from  commencing  the  taxation  upon  livings  exceeding  £:200;  the  tax  upon 
such  would  not  raise  more  than  .£732  annually,  or  only  one-fortieth  part  of  the 
revenue  expected  to  be  thus  raised.  From  this  the  expenses  of  the  collection  and  of 
litigation  must  be  deducted;  and,  when  this  was  done,  he  felt  sati-sfied  that  not  more 
than  £500  clear  would  accrue  from  tl;e  taxation  of  these  small  liTings.  He,  therefore, 
would  urge  his  proposition  on  the  ground  of  good  financial  policy,  which  was,  to 
avoid  raising  such  a  tax  in  payments  of  5s.  or  10s.  from  each  individual.  But, 
apart  from  all  financial  questions,  he  would  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  a  man  of 
liberal  education,  zealously  performing  his  spiritual  duties,  not  very  capable  of 
managing  pecuniary  affairs,  and  having  a  family,  with  an  income  of  £300  a-year, 
was  a  fit  subject  for  taxation?  Such  a  man  had  also  to  answer  the  demands  of  charity, 
and  the  tax  would  draw  from  his  means  to  answer  them.  On  all  these  grounds  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Stanley)  would  consent  to  leave 
untouched  the  clergyman  of  £300  per  annum— an  income  only  sufficient  to  support 
his  family  with  decency. 

Mr.  Stanley  remarked,  in  reply,  tliat  if  the  House  thought  the  rate  he  had  men- 
tioned too  high,  he  was  sure  that  his  Majesty's  government  would  make  no  objec- 
tion, and  he  should  certainly  make  none,  to  adopting  the  more  liberal  proposition 
of  the  riffht  hon.  baronet.     He  would  leave  it  entirely  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  though  that  was  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  principal  of  a 
graduated  property-tax,  he  was  prepared  to  show,  upon  a  first-rate  authority,  that 
such  a  tax  was  most  equitable.  The  question  had  been  discussed  by  La  Place  in  his 
'•  Theory  of  Probabilities,"  and  whenever  the  subject  should  be  discussed  he  should 
be  prepared  to  support  his  views  by  that  authority. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  would  readily  bow  to  tlie  authority  of  La  Place  on  a  question  of 
pure  niatlicmatics,  but  on  the  question  of  a  graduated  property-tax,  tiiere  were  two 
other  elenicnt.s  to  bo  taken  into  cons^ideration  besides  tliose  on  wiiich  La  Place  liud 
reasdned.  La  Place  supposed  tlie  incomes  to  be  fixed,  and  did  not  consider  the 
means  of  acquiring  them.  La  Place  did  not  estimate  the  influence  of  such  a  tax 
on  industry.  And  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  afraid  that  the  desirejo  accumulate 
wcaltii  would  be  greatly  abated  by  a  graduated  property-tax. 

Tbe  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  -was  agreed  to,  and  the  schedule  as  amended 
was  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  bill.  The  Bill  to  be  reported,  'i'he  House  re- 
sumed, and  the  report  brought  up,  read,  and  to  be  taken  into  further  consideration. 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND  CHARTER. 

June  28,  1833. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  Jnto  Committee  on  the  Bank  Charter  Acts, — 

The  Chairman  put  the  first  resolution,  vi^.:— "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  it  was  expedient  to  continue  to  the  Bank  of  "England,  for  a  limited  period, 
the  enjoyment  of  certain  ])rivileges,  now  vested  by  law  in  that  Corporation,  subject 
to  provisions  hereafter  to  be  made." 

Colonel  Torrens  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  of  England  Charter  should  be  postponed  until  the  next 
session  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Poulelt  Scrope  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  amendment  of  the  gallant 
colonel. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sir  RonERT  Peei>  said,  tliat  be  hoped  he  should  not  he  thought  guilty  of  disre- 
spect towards  the  House  if,  at  the  commencement  of  this  important  discussion,  he 
expressed  an  anxious  hope  that,  for  the  sake  of  tiie  character  of  the  House,  and  the 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  great  question,  they  were  prepared  to  discuss  it  with 
patience,  at  least  without  manifesting  that  reluctance  to  hear  speeches  on  matters  of 
detail,  which  was  sometimes  manifested,  in  as  much  as  every  interest — the  commer- 
cial, the  manufacturing, and  theagricultural-^was  deeply  involved  in  the  settlement  of 
this  important  matter.     In  fact,  there  was  no  one  question  to  which  they  could 
devote  their  time  with  more  advantage  to  their  constituents  and  the  country  at  large, 
than  tiiat  of  placing  the  paper-currency  upon  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  basis. 
The  immediate  question  was,  whether  they  should  approve  of  the  first  resolution — 
namely,  that  the  Bank  Charter  should  be  renewed,  or  whether  they  should  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  to  another  session.     He  was  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  they  would  be  abandoning  their  duty  if  they  consented  to  postpone  the 
question.   It  was  impossible,  however,  for  him  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had 
come  to  this  conclusion,  without  adverting  to  other  parts  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord.     He  was  prepared  to  affirm  the  first  resolution,  declaring  the  expediency 
of  renewing  the  Bank  Charter,  because  the  whole  of  the  evidence  taken  before  tiie 
committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  subject  last  year,  satisfactorily  proved,  as 
far  as  the  authority  of  that  evidence  went,  that  it  was  expedient  for  the  public  inte- 
rest that  there  should  be  but  one  bank  of  issue  in   the  metropolis,  in  older  that  it 
might  be  enabled  to  exercise  an  ur.divided  control  over  the  issue  of  paper,  and  give 
facilities  to  commerce  in  times  of  difficulty  and  alarm,  which  it  could  not  give  wiih 
the  same  effect   if  it   were  subject  to  the  rivalry  of  another  establishment.     The 
Bank  of  England  was  at  least  as  well  constituted  as  any  other  bank  for  tiie  purpose 
of  conducting  the  public  business  of  the  country;  and  be  gave  bis  assent  to  the  pro- 
position that  the  charter  be  renewed,  not  with  reference  to  tbe  interests  of  the  bank, 
hut  because  it  had  been  proved  that  tbe  interests  of  commerce  required  that  there 
should  be  but  a  single  bank  of  issue  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  the  Bank  of  England 
should  be  tbat  bank.     He  was  also  prepared  to  affirm  other  parts  of  the  resolutic  ns. 
On  the  whole,  he  thougiit  it  desirable  to  assent  to  the  5th  resolution,  which  declared 
tlie  expediency  of  repealing  the  usury  laws  in  certain  cases.     He  believed,  that  tlic 
ttfecl  of  the  usury  laws  in  restricting  liberal  acconimodatiun  in  times  of  conimerciai 
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panic  was  most  injurious;  and  he  thought  that,  by  permitting  bankers  to  obtain  full 
interest  on  their  money,  the  legislature  incurred  no  risk  of  endangering  the  welfare 
of  any  class  by  preventing  loans  at  the  accustomed  rate  of  interest;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  supply  the  means  of  giving  relief  to  commerce  in  times  of  diHiciilty. 
With  respect  to  the  terms  which  the  noble  lord  had  made  with  the  bank,  as  involved 
in  the  4th  resolution,  he  had  nothing  to  remark,  because  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
matter  of  very  subordinate  consideration.  He  had  no  desire  to  make  a  long  discur- 
sive speech  upon  every  topic  which  tlie  resolutions  embraced;  and  therefore  he  should 
postpone,  for  the  present,  any  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  they  might  aifect 
country  bankers,  and  joint-stock  banking  companies  now  established.  The  resolu- 
tions applying  to  them  did  not  form  an  essential  part  of  the  noble  lord's  plan  for  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England;  he  would  reserve,  therefore,  liis  right 
to  discuss  them  at  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  What  would  be  the  etfect  on  the 
public  interest,  if  country  bankers  were  to  be  so  far  restricted  that  they  could  not 
continue  advantageously  to  carry  on  tlieir  business,  he  was  not  prepared  to  discuss 
at  the  present  m.oment;  but  there  was  one  portion  of  the  noble  lord's  propositions, 
not  necessarily  forming  any  part  of  the  plan  for  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter, 
to  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  his  assent — namely,  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  second  resolution,  to  make  the  Bank  of  England  paper  a  legal  tender  in  all  com- 
mercial transactions.  He  had  not  heard,  in  the  wliole  course  of  this  discussion,  any 
reason  whatever  assigned  for  this  measure.  It  was  very  difficidt  to  predict  what 
might  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  vast  change  in  the  existing  law  and  practice  of 
the  country;  and  that  man  would  be  guilty  of  great  presumption  who  should  be 
bold  enough  to  say,  that  the  consequences  must,  oi  necessity,  be  prejndicial.  But  the 
onus  of  proving  the  pernicious  effect  of  such  a  measure  did  not  lie  with  the  oppon- 
ents of  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  was  bound  to  show  conclusive  reasons  for 
the  alteration  of  the  existing  law,  of  which  he  had  heard  with  the  greatest  surprise. 
The  noble  lord  had  not,  however,  been  pleased  to  advance  a  single  argument  in  jus- 
tification of  his  resoliition.  As  far  as  authority  went  on  this  subject,  he  thought, 
after  the  removal  of  the  restriction  on  the  Bank  of  England,  it  had  been  an  admitted 
axiom  in  the  science  of  currency,  that  paper-money,  by  whatever  authority  issued, 
should  be  convertible  into  gold.  Every  one  must  recollect,  that  Mr.  Burke,  when 
comparing  paper-money  in  England  with  the  French  assignats,  said,  that  "  Our 
paper  is  of  value  in  commerce,  because  in  law  it  is  of  none;  it  is  powerful  on 
Change,  because  in  Westminster-hall  it  is  impotent.  In  payment  of  a  debt  of  20s., 
a  creditor  may  refuse  all  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  opinion,  concern- 
ing the  principles  of  paper-money,  was  shared  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  who,  in  1819, 
opposed  a  proposition  to  allow  engagements  to  bedischarged  in  Bank  of  England  paper, 
alleging,  that  he  would  never  consent  to  allow  one  country  banker  to  discharge  his  obli- 
gations by  the  paper  of  another  banker.  At  present,  all  paper  issued  by  the  banking- 
establishments  of  this  country  was  liable  to  be  exchanged  for  gold.  But  what  was 
it  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  do?  To  make  all  promissory- notes,  all  debts,  and  even 
the  deposits  placed  in  banks,  payable  by  Bank  of  England  notes.  He  could  not 
foresee  all  the  consequences  of  that  alteration,  but  he  could  not  consent  to  it,  unless 
the  noble  lord  showed  him  that  some  great  evil  was  to  be  averted,  or  some  positive 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  it.  The  noble  lord  would  doubtless  tell  him,  that  jieriods 
of  panic  occasionally  occurred,  when  the  currency  of  th.e  country  was  exposed  to 
danger  in  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  gold;  but  he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  recognise  the  clear  distinction  between  a  commercial  and  a  political  panic.  An 
instance  of  a  commercial  panic  occurred  in  1825,  and  of  a  political  panic  in  the 
month  of  May  in  the  year  1832.  Those  panics  arose  from  two  different  causes,  and 
their  effects  were  different.  Since  1825,  there  had  been  no  instance  of  aconmiercial 
panic,  because  precautions  were  then  taken  to  prevent  the  main  source  of  it,  by  abo- 
lishing the  £1  and  £2  notes;  the  circulation  of  which  notes  had  the  effect  of  ban- 
ishing gold  from  the  country,  of  causing  a  rise  of  prices,  and  of  encouraging  that 
undue  speculation  to  v.hich  a  rise  of  prices,  caused  by  excessive  paper  issues,  will 
infallibly  lead.  What,  then,  was  the  noble  lord's  motive  for  proposing  to  make 
Bank  of  England  rotes  a  legal  tender?  Did  he  apprehend  a  commercial  panic?  It 
appeared,  he  believed  (though  he  s])oke  not  from  accurate  knowledge,  for  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  committee);  but  it  appeared,  he  understood,  froiu  the  evidence 
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taken  boforc  the  (!nmniittee  on  trade  and  manufactures,  that  though  great  ^irofits  were 
not  obtained,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion; and  they  wore  flourishing  because  they  were  conducted  upon  a  sound  basis; 
the  immediate  convertibility  of  paper  into  gold  being  a  sufficient  check  against 
excessive  issues  and  undue  speculation.  But  perhaps  the  noble  lord  wished  to  guard 
against  the  recurrence  and  the  effects  of  political  panics;  and  did  the  noble  lord 
reailv  think  that  any  measure  founded  on  those  resolutions  v/ould  answer  that  end  ? 
Political  j)anic  owed  its  origin  to  very  different  causes  from  commercial  panic?  It 
was  not  produced  by  any  undue  stimulus  given  to  trade;  but  by  a])preliensions  that 
the  institutions  of  government  were  in  danger,  and  that  the  Bank  of  England,  being 
connected  witii  the  government,  might  consequently  be  unable  to  meet  its  engage- 
ments. This  was  the  case  in  May,  1832,  at  which  jieriod,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  notes  of  country  bankers  were  considered  at  least  equally  as  good  as  the 
notes  of  tlie  Bank  of  England,  and  in  some  cases  were  preferred  to  them.  He 
admitted  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  devising  means  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
political  panics;  but  he  thought  that  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  would  totally 
fail  in  effecting  that  object.  V/hen  once  the  people  doubted  the  stability  of  the 
government,  tliey  would  naturally  entertain  doubts  of  the  stability  (  f  the  Bank  of 
England.  They  would  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  demand  payment  in  gold  for  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England;  and  if  such  demand  were  made  siniulraneously  and 
universally,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  directors  of  the  bank  would  not  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  gold  in  their  coffers  to  meet  it.  The  inevitable  consequence 
would  then  be  national  bankruptcy.  Did  the  noble  lord,  in  his  plan,  take  any 
effectual  precaution  against  political  panic?  lie  had  been  told  that,  in  Dublin,  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  actually  at  discount  in  May  1832.  A  banker  in 
that  city  paid  £600  or  £800  to  one  of  his  customers  in  Bank  of  England  notes.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  agitation  and  alarm  which  then  prevailed,  a  doubt  was  enter- 
tained (an  absurd  one,  certainly)  of  the  stability  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  banker  was  offered  a  considerable  premium  to  take  back  the  notes,  and  to  pay  in 
gold.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  received  the 
notes;  but  in  transactions  of  this  kind  the  apprehensions  of  ignorant  and  fearful 
people  must  be  taken  into  account,  for  from  the  contagion  of  such  apprehensions 
arose  all  the  danger  and  all  the  difficulty.  Against  this,  it  was  their  business  to  guard 
by  every  means  in  their  power;  but  he  very  much  doubted  whether  the  step  which  the 
noble  lord  proposed  to  take,  would,  in  any  respect,  be  a  protection  against  the 
recurrence  of  political  panic;  because  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  noble  lord's 
plan  was,  to  substitute  for  country  paper  the  paper  of  that  company  who  were  the 
bankers  of  the  government,  and  to  diminish  tlie  quantity  of  gold  in  circulation  by 
providing  a  much  less  expensive  substitute.  Thus,  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord, 
far  from  providing  any  security  against  political  panics,  would  in  fact  be  likely 
to  render  them  more  certain  and  more  disastrous.  lie  had  heard  it  asserted,  thai 
nothing  could  be  more  insecvire  than  our  present  system  of  currency.  lie 
entirely  dissented  from  that  statement.  If  they  were  to  have  a  system  of  paper 
money  at  all,  founded  on  a  basis  of  the  precious  metals,  he  doubted  whether 
they  couM  have  one  placed  on  a  better  footing  than  that  which  existed  at  present. 
It  did  not  give  any  security  against  a  political  panic;  and  what  system  could? 
But  it  guarded  the  country,  as  effectually  as  the  nature  of  things  admitted,  against  a 
commercial  panic.  Country  bankers  now  had  the  option  of  discharging  their  en- 
gagements in  gold,  or  in  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  the  consent  of  the 
holders  of  their  notes;  but  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  a  political  panic,  the  noble  lord 
proposed  to  pass  a  law  to  enable  the  banker  to  pay,  and  to  compel  the  customer  to 
take,  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Was  it  possible  to  correct  erroneous  im- 
pressions by  statute-law,  or  to  inspire  confidence  by  compulsion?  Before  he  pro- 
ceeded further,  he  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  intended  that  the  branch  banks  of 
the  Bank  of  England  should  pay  in  gold  the  paper  issued  by  the  bank  in  London  ? 
[Lord  Althorp:  No.]  lie,  then,  understood  that  the  branch  banks  could  only  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  in  gold  that  paper  which  they  themselves  issued ;  and  that  all  Bank 
of  England  paper  issued  in  London,  would,  only  be  payable  in  London,  and  not  at 
the  branch  banks.  He  did  not  consider  that  part  of  the  measure  at  all  calculated  to 
gain  public  confidence.     The  noble  lord  must  be  fully  aware,  that  when  a  pat;ie 
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occurred,  a  great  demand  for  gold  took  place,  and  ho  endeavoured  to  prevent  it 
by  making  Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender,  not  imagining  that  the  liollers  of 
them  would  take  the  trouble  to  send  them  to  London  to  get  them  cashed,  or  to  a 
branch  bank  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant;  and  tl;is  was  the  security  which  the  noble 
lord  thought  an  effectual  one  against  a  politicul  panic.  The  noble  lord  had  argued, 
that  the  Bank  of  England,  iiaving  no  control  over  the  issue  of  the  country  bank 
notes,  had  consequently  no  control  over  the  exchanges ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
alter-ing  this  state  of  things,  he  proposed  to  extend  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England 
paper.  In  order  to  ascei'tain  what  weight  ought  to  be  attached  to  this  argument,  it 
was  necessary  to  compare  the  amount  of  the  country  bank-notes  with  the  amount  of 
Bank  of  England  paper  in  circulation.  Was  it  fitting  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
monetary  system  like  that  which  was  proposed,  without  looking  at  the  proportion 
which  the  country  bank  paper  bore  to  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  ? 
One  hon.  gentleman  had  estimated  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  paper  at  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole  circulation  of  the  country.  This  estimate  appeared  unduly  large  ;  it 
probably  could  not  be  correct ;  but,  supposing  that  the  country  bank  paper  amounted  to 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  paper  circulation,  could  its  etl'ect  on  the  exchanges 
be  so  great  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  House  to  give  the  Bank  of  P^ngland  the 
proposed  control  over  the  paper  circulation  of  the  whole  country  ?  But  would  the 
control  of  the  Bank  of  England  over  the  whole  paper  circulation  of  the  country  be  so 
immediate  as  the  noble  lord  expected  ?  Supposing  that  the  noble  lord's  plan  was 
successful,  and  that  country  bank  paper  was  banished  from  the  circulation,  would 
not  the  joint-stock  companies  and  other  banking  establishments  require  from  the 
Bank  of  England  a  guarantee  to  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  bank-notes?  The 
time  might  arrive  when  these  several  establishments  would  feel  it  necessary  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  credit  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  precisely  at  the  same 
moment  the  Bank  of  England  might  find  it  desirable  to  restrict  its  own  issues  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  an  unfavourable  exchange.  At  one  period,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, acting  on  the  principle  of  a  commercial  company,  and  desirous  of  making  the 
largest  proiit  possible,  might  deal  very  liberally  with  the  joint-stock  companies, 
and  guarantee  them  a  large  amount  of  notes,  and  by  that  guarantee  the  Bank  must 
abide,  however  prejudicial  it  might  be  at  the  particular  moment  to  the  country.  He 
therefore  was  not  prepared  to  admit  the  policy  of  giving  the  monopoly  of  the  paper 
circulation  to  the  Bank  of  England;  and  if  the  noble  lord's  plan  should  be  adapted, 
he  very  much  questioned  whether  the  Bank  of  England,  by  guaranteeing  a  certain 
amount  of  notes  to  the  joint-stock  companies  and  country  banks,  and  thereby 
placing  so  much  of  its  circulation  out  of  its  own  control,  would  be  able  to  exert  aii 
immediate  power  over  the  exchanges,  or  provide  the  means  of  safety  in  cases  of 
difficulty  and  times  of  political  panic,  as  at  present.  He  was  afraid  that  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  proposed  measure  would  be  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  gold 
in  circulation,  to  cause  a  difficulty  in  making  small  payments,  and  to  lead  to  a  demand 
for  the  re-issue  of  one  and  two  pound  notes.  In  consequence  of  gold  being  equally 
diffused  throughout  England  and  Wales,  country  banks  were  rendered  secure.  Listead 
of  ihe  present  system,  of  having  gold  etpialiy  diffused  throughout  tiie  country,  and 
held  by  coimtry  bankers  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  tiieir  engagements,  would  it 
be  safer  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  its 
branch  banks,  from  which  it  could  only  be  drawn  by  presenting  at  the  different  banks 
their  respective  notes  ?  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  a  small  paper  circulation  existed ; 
but  nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  than  to  infer,  that  because  such  a  currency  was 
safe  in  those  countries,  it  must  be  beneficial  in  England.  The  small  note  currency 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  upheld  by  the  gold  which  circulated  in  this  country', 
which  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  superincumbent  mass  of  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  paper.  But  if  we  introduced  the  Scotch  system  into  England,  there  would 
not  be  security  for  our  paper  circulation  even  for  a  month.  That  which  was  good 
as  a  medium  of  circulation  in  Scotland  to  the  extent  of  ^3,000,000,  and  in  Ireland 
to  the  extent  of  £2,000,000,  would  in  England,  where  it  must  extend  to  ^'30,000,000, 
utterly  and  comydetely  fail.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  his  plan  woidd  not  diminish 
the  amount  of  gold  circulating  in  the  country,  and  yet  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord 
gave  every  private  banker  a  direct  interest  in  discouraging  the  circulation  of  coin. 
If  tlicio  was  an  over-issue  of  paper,  it  fell  back  on  the  backers  again,  from  v.honi 
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gold  was  d -man  1((1.  Now,  there  were  400  private  bankers  in  the  country,  [An 
hon.  member  said :  500.]  He  would  take  the  number  at  .'jOO.  Tlie  noble  lord  was 
f^oinfj  to  close  oOO  sources  from  whence  gold  is  now  issued  to  the  holders  of  paper 
who  had  confidence  in  that  paper,  because  it  was  so  readily  convertible  at  will.  A 
great  difficulty,  he  was  persuaded,  would  be  felt  in  making  small  payments  from  the 
deficiency  of  gold;  and  though  the  noble  lord  would,  of  course,  be  very  unwilling 
to  issue  il  and  £2  notes,  there  were  other  ways  of  accomplishing  that  end.  There 
was  no  law  against  issuing  notes  for  £5  10s.,  or  for  five  guineas.  Here,  then,  was  a 
mode  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  a  gold  circulation.  There  might  be  notes  of  i,"6, 
and  a  man  wlio  had  £\  to  pay  might  give  £6  and  receive  £5  in  return  ;  or  with  notes 
of  £5  10s.  or  £5  5s  ,  he  might  pay  10s.  or  5s.,  receiving  back  a  £5  note.  He  believed 
that  something  of  the  kind  occurred  even  in  Ireland,  where  the  issue  of  notes  for 
35s.  and  25s.  banished  silver  from  circulation.  Thus  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  gold,  would  not  at  first  be  sensibly  felt.  Partial 
remedies,  such  as  these  to  which  he  had  been  referring,  would  be  resorted  to,  and  he 
should  not  be  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  our  danger  until  after  the  gold  coin  had 
disappeared,  and  some  cause  or  other  led  to  a  general  and  simultaneous  demand  for 
it  in  exchange  for  paper.  The  noble  lord  denied  that  he  contemplated  the  de- 
preciation of  the  standard,  or  increased  facilities  for  paper  issues.  But  his  plan  was 
supported  by  those  who  contemplated  both  these  results  as  the  consequences  of  it ; 
and  without  such  support,  founded  on  such  motives,  the  noble  lord's  plan  had  no 
chance  of  being  carried.  The  noble  lord  might  consider  that,  by  establishing  the 
monopoly  of  tlie  Bank  of  England,  through  facilities  given  to  joint-stock  banks  to 
circulate  its  notes,  and  by  the  destruction  of  the  country  banker,  he  was  producing 
an  advantageous  state  of  things ;  but  he  doubted  it.  [Mr.  Hume:  Hear!  hear!] 
On  that  point  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  agreed  with 
him,  if  in  nothing  else.  Let  them  suppose,  that  by  encouraging  the  monopoly  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  it  was  enabled  to  drive  the  country  banks  out  of  the  field ; 
fur,  although  the  law  would  still  permit  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  private 
banks,  yet  it  was  quite  clear  that  companies  might  be  formed  on  so  extensive  a 
scale,  and  with  such  privileges,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  private  individuals  to 
compete  with  them.  It  was  known  that  companies  had  considered  it  profitable  to 
sacrifice  a  part  of  their  capital  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  an  individual  trader.  It 
was  possible,  then,  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  plan  would  be  so  far  to  injure  the 
trade  of  the  country  banker  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  his  business. 
Now,  provided  security  were  taken  against  their  paper  being  issued  in  excess,  there 
^as  great  advantage  in  permitting  the  issue  of  paper  by  solvent  country  banks. 
They  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  farmers  and  retail  dealers  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood than  could  be  obtained  by  any  joint-stock  bank,  or  by  the  agents  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  They  could,  therefore,  deal  out  credit  more  liberally  than  the  Bank 
of  England.  They  could,  from  knowing  the  character  of  parties,  accept  personal 
security,  and  thus  give  to  an  industrious  and  enterprising  man  that  accommodation 
which  the  other  banks  woidd  not  afford  without  real  securities.  Country  bankers 
could  issue  paper  on  cheaper  terms  than  joint-stock  banks.  What  objection,  then, 
could  there  be  to  the  country  banks  issuing  their  paper,  provided  that  pajjcr  was  con- 
vertible into  gold  ?  He  doubted,  therefore,  if  they  would  gain  the  object  they  had  in 
view — of  giving  advantages  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  part  of  the  community 
by  a  measure  which  might  destroy  the  country  bankers.  He  doubted  if  it  were 
wise,  supposing  that  such  would  be  the  effect,  to  destroy  country  bankers.  All 
these  were  considerations  which  ought  to  have  weight  with  the  House  before  they 
came  to  any  determination,  and  particularly'  before  they  came  to  any  resolution, 
declaring  that  the  Bank  of  England  notes  should  be  a  legal  tender.  He  repeated, 
tliat  ho  did  not  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  those  who  opposed  his  system  were 
bound  to  point  out  the  disadvantages  of  adopting  it.  The  noble  lord  should 
demonstrate  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  and  the  advantages  of  that  change  he 
proposed,  before  he  called  on  the  House  of  Commons  to  alter  that  which  it  ever 
iiad  been,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  of  the  bank  restriction  act,  and  which, 
he  should  ever  contend,  ought  to  be  the  principle  of  the  law — namely,  that  those 
who  circulated  paper  engagements,  undertaking  to  pay  certain  sums  of  money, 
should  be  bound  to  give  in  exchange  for  those  promises  a  definite  weight  of  the 
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precious  metals.  Before  tlic  noble  lord  departed  from  the  great  principle  of  making 
a  man  responsible  for  what  he  promised — before  the  noble  lord  exonerated  him 
from  discharging  his  debt  in  the  standard  coin  of  the  realm — the  noble  lord  was  bound 
to  make  out  a  very  strong  case.  Tiie  noble  lord  proposed  to  go  further  than  the 
bank  restriction  act  of  1797.  That  act  did  not  make  13ank  of  England  notes  a  legal 
tender — it  only  deprived  the  creditor  for  a  time  of  a  summary  remedy  against  the 
debtor  on  the  tender  of  Bank  of  England  paper.  The  parties  were  stiil  responsible 
for  the  payment.  The  noble  lord  proposed  not  only  to  protect  the  parties  against 
summary  process,  but  gave  them  their  discharge  altogether  on  tendering  the  paper 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  That  paper  was  to  be  legal  payment  also,  not  only  for 
public  taxes,  but  for  all  deposits  and  all  debts.  To  this  measure,  considering  it  a 
departure  from  the  principle  of  the  act  of  1819,  and  from  the  true  principles  which 
should  govern  a  paper-currency,  he  could  not  give  his  sup])ort. 

Lord  Althorp  having  replied, — the  amendment  was  negatived;  the  first  resolution 
agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed.     The  committee  to  sit  again. 

July  1,  1833. 

Lord  Althorp,  in  moving  the  second  resolation,  begged  to  state  to  the  committee 
an  alteration  he  proposed  to  make  in  ids  plan — an  alteration  which  he  did  not  think 
of  much  importance;  but  which  he  was  willing  to  make,  to  meet  the  apprehensions 
of  those  who  were  afraid  that,  from  payment  in  gold  being  obtainable  solelv  in  Lon- 
don for  notes  oi  £5  and  upwards,  a  scarcity  of  coin  might  be  caused  in  the' country. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  to  alter  the  reading  of  tliis  resolution,  excluding  payments 
in  the  country  for  all  sums  "  above  £5,"  so  that  a  person  presenting  a  £5  note  at  a 
banker's  in  the  country  would  be  entitled  to  demand  five  sovereigns. 

SiK  Robert  Peel:  If  I  riglitly  understand  the  noble  lord,  he  means  that  for  every 
£5  note  a  man  presents,  he  shall  receive  five  sovereigns.  Of  course,  then,  if  he 
takes  one  hundred  £5  notes,  he  may  make  a  separate  demand  for  each,  and  will 
receive  gold  for  them  all. 

Lord  Althorp  :   No,  no. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :   If  he  takes  them  separately,  then  ? 

Lord  Althorp :  Not  in  the  same  day,  for  that  would  occasion  a  serious  run  upon 
the  bank.  I  do  not  apprehend  any  such  thing  would  occur;  but  if  the  effect  of 
the  alteration  would  be  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  resolution,  I  shall  not  persevere 
in  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  shaken  the  noble  bird's  confidence  in  his 
own  proposition,  which  I  most  certainly  cannot  think  he  has  well  considered. 
Nothing  could  be  so  absurd,  as  that  a  man  presenting  a  £5  note  should  be  able  to  get 
five  sovereigns,  but  upon  presenting  two  £o  notes,  should  not  be  able  to  get  ten 
sovereigns. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Warburton, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  need  not  bo  alarmed — no  demand 
would  be  made  on  the  country  banker,  which  the  country  banker  would  not  g.et  rid 
of  by  issuing  notes  for  five  guineas  instead  of  £5. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  tlie  argument  was,  that  the  abundance  of  small  notes  stimu- 
lated  undue  speculation,  and  that  an  is-uo  of  one  and  two  pound  notes  had  the  effect 
of  encouraging  the  departure  of  coin  from  the  kingdom;  and  whenever  a  crisis 
arrived,  whenever  there  was  a  commercial  panic,  all  the  deposits  were  immediately 
demanded  in  gold,  because  the  depositors  had  no  confidence  in  a  paper  currency. 
But  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Essex  (Mr.  Baring),  had  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  paper  currency  was  the  same  now  as  it  was  formerly.  One  and  two  pound 
notes  were  now  prohibited,  and  consequently  a  more  equal  diffusion  of  gold  currency 
was  secured,  whilst  the  existing  paper  was  convertible  into  coin  on  demand.  There 
was  now,  therefore,  no  risk  of  any  commercial  panic  similiar  to  that  of  1825;  for 
the  inducement  that  formerly  ])revailcd  no  longer  existed.  His  hon.  friend  said,  it 
was  highly  desirable  to  secure  the  country  against  the  effects  of  political  excitement. 
His  hon.  friend  was  quite  right  in  making  that  statement,  and  he  admitted  that  some 
advantages  would  accrue  to  the  country  by  establishing  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
Bank  of  England.     Every  thing  which  tended  to  confidence  and  security  in  the 
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country  was  i^ood ;  but  was  it  pnssible  to  give  this  confidence  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
iiK'iit  ■'  IIi.<  bon.  friend  had  referred  to  the  confidence  placed  in  bankers'  checks  on 
the  Bank  of  England.  True,  but  wlience  did  that  entire  confidence  arise?  Because 
there  was  no  interference  of  an  act  of  parliament.  As  Burke  had  said,  commercial 
confidence  gave  bankers'  cheeks  a  currency  on  the  E.xchange,  because  they  had 
none  in  Westminster-hall.  All  depended  on  commercial  confidence  ;  and  if  his  hon. 
friend  were  to  pass  a  law  to  force  people  to  place  confidence  in  checks,  the  result 
would  be  directly  opposite  to  his  wishes.  His  hon.  friend  had  also  referred  to  the 
want  of  confidence  which  risk  of  war  or  convulsion  was  likely  to  produce;  but  where, 
he  would  ask,  was  that  want  of  confidence  likely  first  to  arise  ?  Not  in  remote 
country  towns,  but  in  London.  Much,  too,  had  been  spoken  of  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  intermediate  step  necessary  to  be  taken  before  obtaining  gold;  but 
what  had  been  the  effect  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  banks  which  had  issued 
notes  with  an  optional  clause?  The  Scotch  banks  formerly  issued  notes  which  con- 
tained a  clause  giving  them  the  option  either  of  paying  their  notes  on  demand,  or 
six  months  after  sight,  giving  interest  in  the  meanwhile.  The  results  of  this,  as 
Adam  Smith  stated,  was,  though  the  banks  were  perfectly  solvent,  that  the  exchange 
was  against  Uumfries-as  compared  to  Carlisle,  full  four  per  cent,  on  account  of  these 
notes.  Take  the  case  of  a  banker  at  Plymouth,  who  pays  his  notes  in  Bank  of  Eng- 
Kuiii  paper :  tlie  person  who  received  them,  though  he  wanted  gold  to  embark  for 
Portugal  or  the  West  Indies,  would  not  be  able  to  get  a  guinea  without  travelling 
or  sending  all  the  way  to  London.  The  form  \^:is  preserveil  ;  and  if  a  panic  should 
arise,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  greatest  mischief  would  result,  because  the  country 
banker  would  rely  on  a  false  security.  He  did  not  see  any  reason  why  the  proposed 
interference  with  country  bankers  should  take  place.  He  would  say,  let  the  country 
bankers  issue  notes  convertible  into  metallic  currency,  and  let  them  provide  what 
securities  might  be  thought  right  for  the  deposits  put  into  their  hands;  but  give 
them  the  right  of  claiming  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  any  deposit.  This  would  be 
much  better  than  compelling  them  to  pay  in  bank  paper.  Besides,  how  open  was 
this  jdan  to  evasion  ?  As  there  was  no  bank-note  under  £5,  depositors  would  only 
have  to  draw  as  many  checks  as  tliey  pleased  for  =£4  19s.,  and  they  could  compel 
payment  in  metallic  currency.  This,  of  course,  would  not  be  resorted  to  on  ordi- 
nary occasions ;  but,  then,  on  ordinary  occasions,  there  was  no  danger.  The  object 
in  view  was  to  provide  against  the  eflFects  of  a  panic,  whether  general  or  partial ;  and, 
when  this  existed,  nothing  in  the  world  could  prevent  depositors  from  resorting  to 
every  possible  ex])edient  to  withdraw  their  deposits,  and  obtain  payment  in  ;he  only 
currency  in  which  they  could  place  confidence.  The  noble  lord  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  appeared  utterly  to  have  discarded  from  their  consideration  the  various 
means  of  evasion  to  which  this  plan  was  open.  The  noble  lord  came  down  to  the 
House  to-night,  and,  much  to  his  surprise,  proposed  that  £5  notes  should  be  con- 
vertible into  gold  on  demand,  and  this  was  a  most  serious  and  important  alteration. 
The  effect  of  it  would  be  this — to  give  a  direct  legislative  premium  on  the  withhold- 
ing of  £5  notes  from  the  market.  It  would  also,  in  his  opinion,  operate  most 
injuriously  on  the  country  bankers  in  a  time  of  panic.  For  the  whole  scojjc  of  this 
bill  was,  to  induce  country  bankers  not  to  keep  gold  in  their  coffers,  but  to  rely  on 
the  Bank  of  England  for  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  meeting  all  demands; 
and  if  a  ])anic  were  to  arise,  the  bankers  would  come  up  to  town  and  carry  back, 
not  gold,  but  bank-notes.  What,  however,  would  those  bankers  say  when  the}' 
found  the  holders  of  all  Bank  of  England  £5  notes  pressing  them  for  gold,  which 
they  most  assuredly  would  do?  The  noble  lord  had,  indeed,  said,  that  no  man  was 
to  take  two  £5  notes  together  and  claim  gold  for  them,  because  that  would,  in  fact, 
be  demanding  gold  for  £10;  but  what  would  the  noble  lord  say,  if  the  holder  of 
several  £.5  notes  were  to  present  one  at  the  interval  of  every  half-hour — or  suppose 
he  hail  .£50  in  £5  notes,  and  were  to  employ  all  his  servants  in  obtaining  payment 
for  these  separately — how  would  he  prevent  it  ?  The  noble  lord  had  proposed  another 
very  important  regulation— that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  <  f  England  should  be  pay- 
able only  at  the  places  where  they  were  issued.  According  to  this  the  whole  issue 
by  a  branch  bank  would  be  payable  only  in  the  town  where  it  was  issued.  But  he 
woidil  look  at  it  further.  What  security  had  they  that  the  Bank  of  England  would 
continue  to  employ  branch  banks  at  all  ?     Why  should  it?     If,  indeed,  government 
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issued  this  currency,  it  might  say,  we  do  it  with  no  view  to  profit— we  seek  only 
the  general  interests  of  the  country,  which  would  be  benefited  even  were  the  system 
carried  on  at  a  partial  loss.  But  the  Bank  of  England  was  in  a  very  different  situa- 
tion. It  was  a  company  established  for  the  purpose  of  profit,  and  owed  duties  to 
the  proprietors  of  bank  stock.  By  the  provision  for  the  formation  of  joint-stock 
companies,  a  direct  inducement  was  lield  out  to  withdraw  the  branch  banks;  for 
the  Bank  of  England  would  find  it  more  economical  to  employ  joint-stock  banks, 
with  a  few  partners  as  agents,  for  the  circulation  of  their  notes,  than  to  keep  up  their 
branch  banks.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  Bank  of  England  paper  would  be 
payable  in  London  only.  Yet  this  paper  was  to  circulate  in  every  ])art  of  England. 
Untier  such  circumstances,  no  act  of  parliament  could  give  confidence  to  a  currency 
which  had  no  intrinsic  value,  even  were  it  issued  by  an  institution  which  had  ten 
times  the  stock,  and  which  was  ten  times  more  solvent,  than  the  Bank  of  England. 
This  would  inevitably  lead  to  an  agio  on  gold.  Only  suppose  a  man  in  the  country 
wanted  to  leave  England,  or  for  any  other  occasion  to  convert  £.500  into  gold — he 
v/ould  be  unable  to  get  his  notes  exchanged  except  in  London — that  man  would 
readily  give  a  premium  for  gold.  It  was  important  also  to  consider  what  effect 
making-  Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender  would  have  in  promoting  forgery  ? 
It  would  be  most  difficult  to  detect  forgeries  of  bank-notes  at  a  distance  of  200  miles 
from  the  persons  who  alone  were  competent  to  distinguish  them.  Tlie  time  at 
which  the  noble  lord  proposed  this  measure  was  equally  objectionable.  xVbout  two 
months  ago  his  lion,  friend  the  meaiber  for  Whitehaven  (Mr.  M.  Attwood)  proposed 
an  enquiry  into  the  currency,  with  a  view  to  its  relaxation.  The  noble  lord  nega- 
tived the  proposition,  and  moved  a  resolution,  declaring  his  determination  to  adhere 
to  the  standard  ;  but  at  the  same  time  said,  he  would  appoint  two  committees — one 
to  investigate  the  stale  of  agriculture,  the  other  that  of  commerce,  which  committees 
had  since  assiduously  prosecuted  their  enquiries,  and  had  particularly  directed  their 
attention  to  the  effects  of  the  banking  and  currency  system  on  trade  and  agriculture. 
What  a  mockery,  however,  were  these  committees,  when  the  noble  lord  would  not 
condescend  to  wait  for  their  reports — now,  doubtless,  nearly  ready — but  came  for- 
ward and  proposed  this  great  alteration  in  the  currency,  without  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  their  suggestions.  He  was  never  so  surprised  as  when  the  noble  lord 
and  his  colleagues  proposed  this  alteration,  so  repugnant  to  their  former  principles. 
He  had  always  understood  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  lord  to  be — "  Issue  what  paper 
you  please,  only  let  it  be  payable  on  demand,  and  in  a  metallic  currency;"  but  to 
take  up  one  particular  class  of  paper,  and  propose  to  destroy  all  other  classes,  in 
order  that  this  might  circulate  on  their  ruin,  was  the  most  extraordinary  proposal  lie 
had  ever  heard.  One  and  two  pound  notes  ought  not  to  be  issued  because  they 
interfered  with  the  gold  currency,  but  beyond  that  he  thought  it  right  to  have  no 
check  beyond  that  of  immediate  convertibility.  He  agreed  with  a  writer  of  great 
eminence  on  this  subject,  whose  opinion  was  t!ie  more  worthy  of  confidence  because 
it  had  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  events.  Adam  Smith  said — "  It  were  better, 
perhaps,  that  no  bank-notes  were  issued  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  for  a  smaller  sum 
than  £5.  Paper  money  would  then,  probably,  confine  itself  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  circulation  between  the  differcrit  dealers,  as  much  as  it  does  at  present 
in  London,  where  no  bank-notes  are  issued  under  ^10  value;  £5  being,  in  most 
]>arts  of  the  kingdom,  a  sum  which,  though  it  will  ])urchase,  perhaps,  little  more 
than  half  the  quantity  of  goods,  is  as  much  considered,  and  is  as  seldom  spent  all 
at  once,  as  ,£10  are  amidst  the  profuse  expenses  of  London.  Where  paper  money, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  pretty  much  confined  to  the  circulation  between  dealers  and 
dealers,  as  at  London,  there  is  always  plenty  ofgoldand  silver.  Where  it  extends  itself 
to  a  considerable  part  of  the  circulation  between  dealers  and  consumers,  as  in 
Scotland,  and  still  more  in  North  America,  it  banishes  gold  and  silver  almost  entirely 
from  the  country;  almost  all  the  ordinary  transactions  of  its  interior  commerce 
being  thus  carried  on  by  paper."  The  same  author  also  said,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  chapter  on  metallic  and  paper  currency — "If  bankers  are  restrained  from  issu- 
ing any  circulating  bank-notes,  or  notes  payable  to  the  bearer,  for  less  than  a  certain 
sum,  and  if  they  are  subjected  to  the  obligation  of  an  immediate  and  unconditional 
payment  of  such  bank-notes  as  soon  as  presented,  their  trade  may,  with  safety  t'l 
(lie  public,  be  rendered  in  all  other  respects  perfectly  free.     The  late  multiplicaliou 
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of  banking  companies  in  both  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  —  an  event  by 
which  many  people  have  been  much  alarmed — instead  of  diminishing,  increases 
the  security  of  the  public.  It  obliges  all  of  them  to  be  more  circumspect  in  their 
conduct,  and,  by  not  extending  their  currency  beyond  its  due  proportion  to  their 
cash,  to  guard  themselves  against  tliose  malicious  runs,  which  the  rivalship  of  so 
many  competitors  is  always  ready  to  bring  upon  them.  It  restrains  the  circulation 
of  each  particular  company  within  a  narrower  circle,  and  reduces  their  circulating 
notes  to  a  smaller  number.  By  dividing  the  whole  circulation  into  a  greater  num- 
ber of  parts,  the  failure  of  any  one  company — an  accident  which  in  the  course  of 
things  must  sometimes  happen— becomes  of  less  consequence  to  the  public.  This 
free  competition,  too,  obliges  all  bankers  to  be  more  liberal  in  their  dealings  with 
their  customers,  lest  their  rivals  should  carry  them  away.  In  general,  if  any  branch 
of  trade,  or  any  division  of  labour,  be  advantageous  to  the  public — the  freer  and 
more  general  the  competition,  it  will  always  be  the  more  so."  This  was  the  reason- 
ing of  Adam  Smith,"  a  priori,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago;  and  the  system  which  he 
recommended  as  the  best  which  could  be  established,  now  existed  in  this  country, 
and  that  was  the  system  which  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  change.  The  noble  lord 
now,  on  the  1st  of  July,  without  waiting  for  the  reports  of  the  two  committees  he 
had  appointed,  came  forward  with  one  of  the  most  startling  propositions  he  had  ever 
heard,  foimded  on  the  most  slender  body  of  argument  possible.  The  noble  lord  said, 
it  was  all  to  prevent  panic :  but  no  act  of  parliament  could  prevent  panics.  The 
noble  lord  might  depend  upon  it,  the  people  would  ne  er  place  confidence  in  bank 
paper,  merely  because  an  act  of  parliament  called  on  them  to  do  so.  The  noble 
lord  might  be  assured,  that  the  confidence  would  not  be  obtained  for  a  paper  cur- 
rency, founded  on  a  comj)ulsory  enactment. 

The  committee,  after  a  lon^  di^^cussion,  divided  on  the  second  resolution:  Ayes, 
214  ;  Noes,  156— Majority,  58.     Resolution  agreed  to. 

On  the  third  resolution  being  read, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  although  the  discussion  in  which  the  committee  was  at 
present  engaged  might  be  more  appropriately  taken  upon  the  4th  resolution,  yet,  as 
the  present  resolution  was  so  much  connected  with  it,  he  thought  the  time  of  the 
House  would  be  saved  by  having  that  discussion  now.  It  was  to  be  remarked,  that 
in  all  tlie  reports  of  the  committees  that  had  sat  with  regard  to  the  bank,  the  amount 
of  the  debt  due  by  the  public  to  the  bank  had  been  always  taken  as  the  security  for 
the  public — as  the  grounds  for  its  confidence  in  the  bank.  It  was  so  in  the  com- 
mittee of  1797,  and  so  likewise  in  the  committee  of  1819.  The  debt  of  £14,000,000 
or  X15,000,000  had  been  uniformly  assumed  as  the  security  for  the  stability  of  the 
bank  circulation.  The  noble  lord  now  proposed  to  pay  off  a  portion  of  the  debt  due 
to  tlie  bank,  and,  if  the  circulation  of  the  bank  was  to  remain  as  it  was,  perhaps 
£11,000,000  of  debt  would  be  a  sufficient  capital  as  security  for  that  circulation. 
J5ut  tlie  noble  lord's  yilan  went  on  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  bank  indefinitely. 
The  noble  lord  wished  to  give  the  bank  a  monojjoly  of  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
and  he  seized  the  very  same  opportunity  to  etiect  a  diminution  in  that  fund  which 
aflbrded  one  of  the  grounds  of  public  confidence  in  the  bank.  The  noble  lord  pro- 
posed to  add  indefinitely  to  the  paper  circulation  of  the  bank,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  ])roposed  to  diminish  the  debt  due  by  the  public  to  the  bank  to  the  extent  of 
£3,500,000.  If  that  amount  was  to  be  rei)aid  to  the  proprietors,  it  would  be  a  ccm- 
jdete  diminution  pro  tanto  in  the  assets  of  the  bank.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
that  would  be  the  case?  [Lord  Althorp  was  understood  to  say,  across  the  table, 
that  the  bank  would  be  bound  to  pay  it  to  the  proprietors.]  If  the  bank,  then, 
would  be  bound  to  do  so,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  maintain,  that  it  would  be  a 
diminution  pro  tanto  of  the  assets  of  the  bank.  At  the  same  time,  this  repayment  of 
a  portion  of  the  debt  to  the  bank  would  not  be  effected  at  a  loss  less  tlian  that  of 
£20,000  a-year  to  the  country.  The  result  was.  in  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ment contained  in  the  3rd  and  4th  resolutions,  that  the  bank  would  only  have  to  pay 
£100,000  a-ycar  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  The  bank  on  the  former  occasion, 
be  believed,  paid  £280,000  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  It  lent  the  government 
a  sum  of  £14,000,000  at  three  per  cent,  when  the  rate  of  interest  was  five  per  cent., 
which  was  tantamount  to  paying  £280,000  a-year.  Supposing,  as  an  hon.  rieniber 
said,  tliat  the  market  rate  of  interest  was  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  only,  it  was  still 
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certain  that  the  bank,  at  all  events,  paid  much  more  than  £100,030,  and  the  pn.vi- 
leges  acquired  by  the  bank  at  that  period  were  much  less  than  now.  But,  although 
the  noble  lord  had  made  a  bargain  with  the  bank  which  he  thought  improvident,  he 
■would  not  refuse  to  ratify  the  bargain.  His  confidence  in  the  bank  directors  had 
indeed  greatly  increased  since  these  negotiations;  for  if  they  had  got  all  the  privi- 
leges, and  paid  less  than  they  paid  before,  although  he  would  not  say  they  had  out- 
witted the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  they  had  made  a  capital  bargain  for  them- 
selves. Although  he  was  not  prepared  to  nullify  the  bargain  the  noble  lord  had 
made,  still  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  House  and  the  country  if  the  noble  lord 
would  give  some  estimate  of  the  mode  in  which  he  had  calculated  what  the  bank 
should  give  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter;  and,  if  it  was  less  than  the  former  con- 
sideration, his  reasons  for  not  making  a  better  bargain. 

The  third  resolution  was  ultimately  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed  ;  the  com- 
mittee to  sit  again. 


NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
JcLY  2,  1833. 

In  the  debate  arising  out  of  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  the  erection  of  a  new  House 
of  Commons — which  subject  had  been  referred  to  a  Committee,  who  were  unanimous 
in  the  recommendation  of  a  new  House,— 

Sir  Robi:kt  Peel  would  not  consent  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  on  such  a  very  imperfect  report  as  that  which  had  been  presented  on 
this  subject.  Of  all  the  reports  of  couimittees  that  he  had  ever  read,  he  would  say 
that  this  was  the  most  imperfect,  and,  with  every  respect  for  the  chairman,  the  most 
discreditable  report  he  had  seen.  The  report,  in  the  first  instance,  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  committeeman  opinion  which  the  members  of  the  House  could  as 
well  have  formed  without  the  assistance  of  a  committee — that  the  present  House  did 
not  afford  adequate  accommodation  for  the  members  ;  but  when  the  committee  came 
to  decide  the  question  as  to  the  erection  of  a  new  House  of  Commons,  though  twenty- 
two  plans  had  been  laid  before  them,  they  were  not  able  to  form  a  decisive  opinion 
as  to  any  one  of  them.  It  was  ludicrous  to  hear  all  the  faults  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons laid  to  the  account  of  the  building.  There  was,  it  appeared,  often  great  talking, 
sometimes  a  considerable  buzz,  and,  not  unfrequently,  much  coughing ;  but  they 
were  the  master-spirits  of  the  age,  and,  of  course,  all  those  things  were  the  fault  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  present  House  was 
not  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  658  members  ;  but  the  real  question  was, 
whether  it  was  not  amply  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  average  number 
of  members  that  attended  in  four  out  of  the  five  nights  in  the  week.  If  a  larger 
house  were  built,  it  would  not  be  as  well  calculated  for  the  ordinary  discharge  of 
business,  and  besides,  the  hearing  in  a  larger  building  might  not  be  as  good.  The 
proposition  to  remove  the  House  to  St.  James's,  half  a  mile  from  its  present  site,  was, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question.  He  thought  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  be  removed  to  some  distance  from  that  quarter,  where,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  the  tide  of  human  life  swept  along" — from  Charing-cross,  and 
its  busy  and  bustling  neighbourhood.  If  they  were  to  have  an  alteration  made  in 
the  present  building,  the  necessity  for  which  he  questioned,  he  would  prefer  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Tewkesbury. 

Mr.  Hume  having  replied,  the  House  divided,  when  the  motion  was  negatived  by 
154  to  70;  Majority,  84. 


CHURCH  TEMPORALITIES  (IRELAND). 

July  8,  1833. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  (Ireland)  Bill. 

The  bill  having  been  read  a  third  time, — 

Mr.  Siieil  rose  to  propose  the  addition  of  a  clause,  by  way  of  rider,  the  object  of 
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which  was  to  efiFect  a  further  reduction  in  the  incomes  of  the  Irish  bishops  and 
arclibishop. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  O'Conneil, — 

!Siu  UouKRT  Peel  wished  to  express  his  opinion,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
de.-ervcd  credit  for  not  having  advised  the  Crown  to  assume  the  whole  patronage 
of  the  Church.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  no  better  system  could  be  devised  than 
that  which  placed  the  responsibility  of  making  a  proper  election  of  clergymen  upon 
twenty-two  individuals,  in  every  way  qualified  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of 
the  legislature.  At  the  same  time,  he  objected  to  the  power  which  the  bishops' 
tenants  were  to  possess,  of  changing  the  leases  by  which  they  now  held  land  into 
perpetuities.  Some  of  the  bishops  had  let  their  lands  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  in  such 
cases,  for  a  mere  trifle  the  tenant  would,  by  this  bill,  acquire  the  fee-simple  of  the 
property.     He  would  suggest,  that  they  should  guard  against  such  cases. 

Motion  negatived. 

Mr.  O'Conneil  proposed,  as  an  amendment  to  the  50fh  clause,  to  leave  out  the 
words,  "The  now  Bishop  of  Derry,"  and  to  alter  it  so  as  to  make  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  £4,160,  out  of  the  revenues  of  that  see  to  the  Commissioners  under  the  Act, 
fall  only  upon  the  successors  of  the  present  bishop. 

Rising  after  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  who  stated  that  if  the  House  were  legislating 
for  the  indulgence  of  political,  principle,  or  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  private  feelings 
of  regard,  there  was  no  man  from  whom  ministers  would  more  regret  to  take  away 
part  of  his  income  than  from  the  Bishop  of  Derry ;  under  all  the  circumstances, 
however,  he  must  object  to  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  took  the  same  view  of  this  question  as  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies.  He  should,  however,  be  extremely  sorry,  if,  in  so  doing,  he  should 
be  supposed  to  mean  any  thing  derogatory  from  the  high  character  of  the  Bishop 
of  Derry.  As  that  right  rev.  prelate  had  received  his  fir.st  appointment  to  a  bishopric 
when  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  clear,  that  he  could  have  but 
one  ojjinion  as  to  his  merits.  He  could  not,  however,  consent  to  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  his  speech— for,  said  he,  "  Here  is  a 
bishop  who  voted  uniformly  for  Cathcdic  emancipation,  and  so  I  will  give  him  as 
reward  £4,000  a-year."  Undoubtedly,  the  right  rev.  prelates  who  took  an  opposite 
view  of  that  question  acted  on  honest  principles,  and  the  House  ought  not  to  give 
so  munificent  a  reward  as  £4,000  a-year  to  one  of  their  body  because  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  uniform  advocacy  of  liberal  principles.  But,  on  that  ground,  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  could  not,  and  would  not,  accept  this  grant.  "This  fatal  deed," 
said  Sir  R.  Peel,  holding  up  a  parchment  in  his  hand, —  '•  this  fatal  deed  disqualifies 
him.  Is  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  aware  that  the  Bishop  of  Derry  once 
signed  a  petition  decidedly  hostile  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  eman- 
cipation ?''  The  right  hon.  gentleman  read  an  extract  from  a  violent  petition 
against  the  Catholic  claims  presented  to  parliament  in  1826,  to  which  one  of  the 
first  names  attached  was  that  of  "  Riehard  Ponsonby,  dean  of  St.  Patrick."  The 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  destroyed  all  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentlemen  but  one,  and  that  solitary  argument  he  had,  he  believed,  now  demolished. 

Mr.  O'Conneil  admitted  that  the  Bishop  of  Derry  had  placed  his  signature  to 
that  petition  ;  but  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  forgotten  to  tell  the  House  the 
disgraceful  manner  in  which  his  signature  to  it  was  obtained.  He  had  also  forgotten 
to  tell  the  House,  that  as  soon  as  that  right  rev.  prelate  had  discovered  that  his 
signature  was  attached  to  it,  he  had  published  a  letter  in  the  newspapers  explaining 
the  circumstances  ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  those  who  had  made  this  use  of  a  petition 
to  which  Dr.  Ponsonby's  name  was  surreptitiously  obtained,  would  make  but  little 
way  in  proving  that  he  had  not  been  the  uniform  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  before  tlie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  made 
this  attack  upon  him,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  should  have  had  some  grounds 
for  supposing  that  he  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  letter  which  had  appeared  so 
many  years  ago  in  the  newspapers.  If  he  had  been  aware  of  the  circumstances 
contained  in  that  letter,  he  should  certainly  not  have  alluded  to  Dr.  Ponsonby's 
name  being  attached  to  that  petition  ;  but  he  declared,  upon  his  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  that  up  to  that  moment  he  had  not  been  at  all  aware  of  them.  The 
petition  had  not  been  brought  to  him  till  that  evening ;  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
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gentleman,  who  linew  of  the  existence  of  that  petition,  and  of  all  the  eiivinistances 
connected  with  it,  oughf,  in  speaking  of  the  uniform  advocacy  which  the  Bishop  of 
Derry  had  given  to  liberal  principles,  to  have  explained  the  manner  in  which  the 
right  rev.  prelate  had  been  betrayed  into  this  seeming  inconsistency. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  O'Connell  and   Sir  Robert  Inglis,  the  motion 
•was  neg-atived. 


AFFAIRS  OF  POLAND. 
Jui.Y  9,  1833. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  concluded  a  most  brilliant  and  effective  speech,  by  moving, 
"  That  an  bumble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  liis  Majesty 
will  be  pleased  not  to  recognise,  or  in  any  way  give  the  sanction  of  his  government 
to  the  present  political  state  and  condition  of  Poland,  the  same  having  been  brouoht 
about  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  which  Great  Britain  was  a  party." 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  seconded  the  motion. 

A  long  and  animated  discussion  ensued;  rising  after  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson,  who 
announced  his  intention  of  pressing  his  motion  to  a  division, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  not  the  slightest  notion  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
membei  had  risen  to  reply,  but  merely  to  answer  a  question  put  to  him,  or  he  shoidd 
have  interposed  before  the  hon.  gentleman  had  spoken.  He  was  aware  of  the  incon- 
venience of  speaking  after  a  reply ;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  having  expressed  his 
determination  to  press  the  motion  to  a  division,  that  circumstance  imposed  upon  him 
the  duty  of  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  motion. 
He  did  not  deny  the  right  of  the  House  to  offer  advice  to  the  Crown  with  reference 
to  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  country.  He  could  conceive  circumstances  to  arise 
of  so  grave  a  nature  as  to  impose  upon  the  House  the  duty  of  declaring  its  opinion 
and  tendering  its  advice  to  the  Crown;  but  he  must  contend,  that  the  House 
ought  to  have  a  clear  foresight  of  all  the  consequences  which  might  ensue  from 
their  intercession.  Care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  trench  upon  ihe  royal  prerogative, 
without  a  clear  perception  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  step:  nor  without  scrupulously 
and  carefully  weighing  the  probable  results  of  the  interposition.  Above  all,  there 
ought  to  be  nothing  equivocal  or  ambiguous  in  the  advice  tendered  to  the  Crown. 
The  import  of  the  present  motion,  however,  was  in  his  judgment  equivocal  and 
ambiguous.  It  contained  two  distinct  propositions;  first,  that  this  country  was  partv 
to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna;  and  secondly,  that  the  treaty  had  been  violated.  If  the 
IIoMse  were  prepared  to  place  this  motion  upon  record,  the  next  step  surely  ought 
to  be  to  offer  seme  advice  to  the  Crown,  in  language  clear  and  decisive  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  If  this  question  related  distinctly  to  any  interest  of  our  own, 
what  language  consistently  with  the  dignity  and  honour  of  England  would  be  used 
by  the  House  ?  It  would  say  to  his  Majesty — "  Your  Majesty  is  a  party  to  a  treaty 
^that  treaty  has  been  violated — the  national  honour  is  implicated — and  we,  the 
House  of  Commons,  demand  redress."  But  what  was  the  resolution  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  in  which  advice  was  tendered  ?  Not  that  the  Crown  should  enforce  the 
observance  of  those  rights  of  Poland  of  which  England  was  the  guarantee,  but  that 
the  king  should  not  recognise,  or  in  any  way  give  the  sanction  of  his  government  to, 
the  present  political  state  and  condition  of  Poland.  If  the  House  were  satisfied 
that  the  treaty  had  been  violated,  and  were  prepared  to  record  their  opinion  to 
that  effect,  then,  in  consideration  of  its  own  character — in  consideration  of  what  was 
due  to  the  Crown— and  in  consideration  of  wliat  was  due  to  the  people  of  Poland — 
there  ought  to  be  no  misconception  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But,  as  he  had  already  said,  the  language  of  the  resolution  was  ambiguous; 
it  merely  asked  the  Crown  not  to  recognise  or  sanction  the  political  situation  and 
condition  of  Poland.  But  was  the  recognition  or  sanction  of  England  in  any  way 
required?  If  withheld,  how  did  the  refusal  better  the  condition  of  Poland  ?  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  claimed  for  himself — whether  right  or  wrong,  he  stopped  not  to 
enquire — an  authority  to  control  his  subjects,  who  were  in  a  state  of  revolt;  and 
fhe  hon.  gentleman  contended  himself  with  calline  upon  the  Crown  not  to  a:ive  its 
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sanction  to  the  present  state  of  Poland.  He  did  not  comprehend  what  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemun  meant;  and  when  he  referred  to  the  hinguage  used  in  the  debate,  he  was  left 
still  more  in  doubt.  One  hon.  [;entleman  said,  that  tiie  motion  meant  nothing — that  it 
was  ofa  negative  character.  lie  it  so;  but  surely  it  was  not  befitting  the  dignity  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  place  upon  the  journals  a  record,  that  a  treaty,  to  which 
Eno-Iand  was  a  party,  had  been  violated;  and  then  to  offer  to  the  Crown  advice  of  a 
negat  vc  character,  as  it  was  tetmed.  The  hon  gentleman  said,  that  he  expected  no 
advan'au-e  fro  n  this  address,  and  that  the  conditiim  of  tiie  unliappy  Poles  would  not 
be  ameliorated  by  its  adoption.  Then  why  adopt  it  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Tipperary  said,  that  it  was  a  question  of  ignominy  or  war,  and  that  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  for  war  in  preference  to  ignominy.  Yet  he  deprecated 
war,  and  said  that  this  was  not  a  step  toward  it.  What  then  was  it?  Was  it  a 
mere  brutum  fubnen  ?  Were  no  steps  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  this  address  ? 
If  not,  then  he  implored  the  House  not  to  set  the  example  of  an  interposition,  from 
which  no  fruits  were  to  be  expected.  But  if  those  who  supported  the  motion  ex- 
pected any  fruits,  he  liad  a  right  to  ask  the  nature  and  character  of  them.  One  hon. 
gentleman  said,  let  government  make  a  strong  remonstrance  to  Russia,  and  if  Russia 
made  a  strong  remonstrance  in  rekirn,  then  he  had  no  doubt  the  people  would  sup- 
port the  government  in  a  war.  But  he  for  one  would  not  involve  the  country  in  this 
collision  of  angry  remonstrances,  if  war  was  to  be  the  probable  result.  The  gentle- 
men who  supported  the  aiidress  were  much  divided  in  opinion — some  looked  to  war 
as  a  consequence  scarcely  to  be  deplored;  others  denounced  war;  but  he  deprecated 
making  hostile  remonstrances  to  a  power  like  Russia,  on  a  subject  of  tliis  nature, 
unless  tliey  were  prepared  to  follow  them  up  by  some  decisive  measure,  in  the  event 
of  their  failure.  An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  the  time  was  come  when 
the  illusions  of  military  glory  were  dissipated,  and  the  true  character  of  military 
heroes  was  justly  appreciated.  From  such  a  declaration,  he  expected  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  have  been  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  but 
he  found  him  among  the  most  reckless  partisans  of  war.  He  could  not  acquiesce  in 
the  address.  If  the  national  faith  required  the  interposition  of  that  House,  he  should 
be  [)repared  to  advise  much  stronger  measures.  He  would  have  asked  the  Crown 
to  remonstrate  in  the  first  instance,  and,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  that  remonstrance 
by  maintaining  the  rights  of  Poland.  While  he  could  not  support  the  resolution,  he 
begged  distinctly  to  state,  that  he  participated  in  all  the  sentiments  of  adrtiiration 
wluch  had  been  expressed  on  the  gallantry  of  Poland;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
express  his  sympathy  and  deep  regret  for  the  sufferings  of  that  nation,  by  supposing 
the  statements  of  the  hon.  gentleman  founded  on  fact.  On  a  former  occasion,  when 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  introduced  the  subject  before  the  House,  he  had  deprecated 
a  too  ready  belief  of  tlie  hon.  and  learned  member's  statements,  though  he  did  not 
contradict  those  statements,  and  particularly  that  with  regard  to  the  removal  of 
orphan  children;  but  if  the  statement  was  well  founded,  tiiat  children,  not  orphans, 
were  forcibly  removed — not,  as  lie  had  supposed,  for  the  purposes  of  protection — if  it 
were  really  true,  that  5,000  families  had  been  driven  into  exile  witliout  any  proof  of 
guilt,  while  he  could  not  conceive  the  policy  of  such  a  course  of  conduct,  yet  if  such 
was  pursued,  no  man  was  prepared  in  stronger  terms  than  himself  to  express  iiis  deep 
regret  and  indignation  at  such  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  common  humanity.  He 
would  remind  Russia  of  her  own  expressions  as  to  the  existence  of  those  rights,  and 
the  claims  of  powerful  Pitions  to  enforce  them,  during  the  war  between  'I'urkey  and 
Greece,  when  the  Porii  threatened  to  remove  the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea.  Russia 
then  declared,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  a  violation  of  all  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  allowed.  After  such  an  opinion,  ])ronounced  and  acted 
on  by  Russia,  he  still  chmg  to  the  hope  that  the  statements  were  exaggerated.  If, 
however,  the  statements- were  true,  he  begged  iliat  his  non-acquiescence  in  the  pre- 
sent motion  should  not  be  considered  as  a  proof  tl:at  he  was  indifferent  to  the  wrongs 
and  sufferings  of  a  gallant  ])eoplc,  or  that  he  did  not  share  in  those  feelings  of  indig- 
nation, which,  if  the  conduct  of  Russia  were  truly  described,  would  be  unanimous 
throughout  the  House  and  the  country. 

The  House  then  divided:  Ayes,  9-3;  Noes,  177;  Majority  against  the  motion,  82. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE—THE  ADMINISTRATION. 
July  15,  1833. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Order  of  the  Day,  respecting  the  East  India  Bill,  be 
read, — 

iSir  John  Wrotteslej'  rose  to  bring  forward  his  motion  for  ensuring  the  attendance 
of  hou.  members  on  Thursday  next,  in  case  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  should 
come  into  collision  upon  the  subject  of  the  Church  Temporalities  (Ireland)  Bill. 
The  hon.  gentleman,  after  adverting  to  the  important  measures  yet  to  be  discussed, 
concluded  by  moving,  "  That  the  House  be  called  over  on  Thursday  next." 

Sib  Robert  Peel  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  advantage  of  that  earliest  moment,  first, 
to  deprecate  all  discussion  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet,  and  next  to  deprecate 
the  motion  itself  being  persisted  in.  The  hon.  baronet  had  assigned  two  reasons 
for  bringing  it  forward,  which  a  moment's  consideration  could  entirely  dissipate.  In 
the  first  place,  said  the  hon.  baronet,  there  are  very  many  important  measures  before 
the  House,  nut  yet  advanced  through  all  their  stages,  and  which  should  be  discussed 
only  in  a  full  House.  But  how  could  it  be  said,  that  the  House  had  neglected  to 
attend  the  progress  of  these  measures  ?  Was  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  all  those  named  by  the  hon.  baronet  had  been  expounded  and  discussed 
before  an  unusually  full  attendance  of  members  ?  The  Bank  Charter  had  been  so 
discussed,  the  noble  lord  (Al thorp)  having  yielded  to  the  sense  of  the  House,  and 
postponed  those  portions  which  would  require  a  full  attendance.  If  the  attendance 
upon  the  committee  on  the  East-India  Charter  Bill  was  comparatively  thin,  was  not 
the  fair  inference  that  little  or  no  opposition  would  be  made  to  its  progress,  its  general 
principle  and  provisions  having  been  approved  by  a  full  House?  And  as  to  the 
West-India  question,  he  never  witnessed  a  fuller  attendance  than  that  before  which 
its  principles  and  provisions  were  minutely  detailed.  No  charge,  therefore,  could 
be  made  of  non-attendance  in  reference  to  the  important  measures  cited  by  the 
hon.  baronet.  But  if  even  it  was  not  so,  he  knew  not  how  a  call  of  the  House  could 
remedy  the  evil ;  for  after  the  form  of  that  call  had  been  complied  with,  it  must  be 
left  to  every  hon.  member's  discretion  to  bestow  or  neglect  that  close  attention  to 
the  proceedings  which  the  call  was  intended  to  enforce.  However,  the  hon.  baronet 
had  not  rested  his  motion  on  the  necessity  of  a  full  attendance  in  reference  to  this 
measure.  The  hon.  baronet  had  told  them,  that  his  motion  was  meant  to  apply 
particularly  to  a  measure  then  before  the  other  House  of  Parliament ;  and  he  gave 
as  a  reason  for  the  House's  acceding  to  it,  that  he  had  seen  in  the  public  prints 
statements  to  the  effect,  that  one  noble  person  had  characterised  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  as  a  "  measure  of  spoliation,"  and  that  other  noble  lords  had  declared  they  were 
opposed  to  the  "  principle  "  of  that  bill.  Now,  he  implored  the  House  not  to  adopt 
such  rumours  as  the  foundation  of  their  proceedings.  They  owed  it  to  their  own 
dignity ;  they  owed  it  to  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  an  occasion  might  not  arise  when  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  meet  and  express  an  opinion  in  reference  to  some 
act  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  he  must  deprecate  their  anticipating  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event  on  a  mere  rumour,  or  adopting  any  proceeding  which  must  appear 
only  as  an  attempt  to  control  and  menace  the  proceedings  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  What  pretext  was  there  for  such  an  unprecedented  proceeding  ?  The 
Irish  Church  Bill  had  been  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  it  was  read  a  first  time ; 
it  was  appointed  to  be  read  a  second  time ;  the  day  for  that  second  reading  had  not 
yet  arrived.  Were  they,  on  mere  flying  rumours  and  vague  assumptions,  to  anti- 
cipate the  probable  result  of  that  second  reading  ?  Such  conduct  would  be  most 
unwise,  and  in  the  teeth  of  all  national  precedent.  It  would  be  more — it  would  be 
placing  themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong.  They  knew  nothing,  and  constitutionally 
could  know  nothing,  of  the  intended  acts  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  only 
as  itself  communicated  them.  They  owed  it  to  themselves,  to  their  own  privileges  and 
character,  to  respect  the  privileges  and  character  of  the  other  House  of  Parhament; 
and  they  were  not  to  anticipate  any  result,  which  might  imply  that  the  members  of  the 
other  House  were  not  men  of  honour,  and  men  who  did  not  exercise  their  privileges 
— not  as  privileges  given  them  for  their  own  personal  advantage,  but  for  the  benefit 
[15- Vol.  II. 
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of  the  people.  When  the  occasion. arose,  let  them  assert  their  rights,  but  let  them, 
not  lower  themselves  by  anticipating  such  an  occasion  on  mere  vague  rumour  and 
assumption.  He  trusted,  tlierefore,  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  withdraw  his  motion, 
and  he  also  earnestly  trusted,  that  the  discussion  on  its  subject  matter  would  here 
terminate. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  160  to  IQo  ;  Majority  against 
the  motion,  35. 


CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
July  16,  1833. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
emancipating  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  thraldom  of  patronage  which  had  so 
long  deformed  its  beauty,  impaired  its  usefulness,  and  grieved  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  its  most  attached  and  zealous  friends. 

The  Lord-advocate,  while  agreeing  with  the  hon.  member  for  Caithness,  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  deprecated  all  premature  discussion,  and  requested  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  postpone  his  motion  for  more  mature  deliberation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  not  presume  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject  had  he  not 
had  the  honour,  for  some  years,  of  advising  the  Crown  in  its  disposal  of  its  patron- 
age in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  agreed  in  the  postponement  recommended 
by  the  learned  lord  opposite;  but  he  differed  from  the  learned  lord  in  supposing 
that  any  thing  but  a  calm  would  be  produced  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by 
devolving  upon  the  people  of  each  parish  the  right  of  electing  their  own  pastor. 
Nor  did  he  think  that  the  characters  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  would  be  raised 
by  the  change.  Feuds  and  discords  would  arise  which  now  were  unheard,  and 
which  must  prevail,  but  for  the  corrective  of  patronage.  He  did  not  contest  the 
point  for  the  sake  of  the  patronage:  for  whilst  he  had  the  honour  of  advising  the 
Crown  with  respect  to  its  disposal,  it  never  once  occurred  that  a  benefice  was  dis- 
posed of  from  any  political  views.  If  he  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  majority 
of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  a  parish  were  agreed  in  the  choice  of  a  minister, 
he  advised  the  Crown  to  appoint  that  minister;  but  if  he  found  canvassing  going 
on,  and  all  the  artifices  of  election  had  recourse  to,  in  favour  of  different  candidates, 
he  advised  the  Crown  to  listen  to  neither  party,  but  to  exercise  its  right,  and  make 
some  appointment  above  all  exception.  This  was  not  done  by  taking  the  nominee 
of  this  or  of  that  person,  but  by  consulting  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
Scottish  Church,  and  taking  from  obscurity,  perhaps,  some  person  of  merit,  whose 
deserts  deserved  to  be  thus  rewarded.  If  there  were  abuses  in  the  patronage  exer- 
cised by  the  Crown,  or  by  individuals,  he  saw  no  reason  why  such  abuses  should 
not  be  corrected  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  if  it  had  the  means  of 
correcting  them.  All  opposed  the  principle  of  devolving  the  right  of  election 
on  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish.  The  dissent  pointed  out  did  not,  he  believed, 
arise  from  abuses  in  the  disposal  of  patronage  but  from  other  causes.  The  question, 
however,  was  surrounded  with  difficuhies  which  had  not  even  been  hinted  at.  Who 
were  to  be  the  electors  ?  And  in  answering  this  question,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  object  was  to  ensure  harmony  in  the  parish.  Were  the  heritors  to  exerci-e 
this  right  ?  That  would  exclude  a  great  portion  of  the  religious  part  of  the  parish. 
Were  the  communicants  to  be  the  electors?  Could  it  be  contended  that  they  were 
all  qualified  to  join  in  the  choice  of  a  minister  ?  But  wherever  the  right  of  election 
was  fixed,  dissatisfaction  would  be  excited.  As  there  were  many  persons  in  Scot- 
land, unprovided  with  benefices,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  candidates  for  a  vacancy. 
A  sort  of  public  trial  would  take  place  between  them,  which  would  offer  a  most  im- 
perfect means  of  judging  of  their  merits— a  radical  defect— since  a  mistake  was 
irremediable,  for  the  party  was  elected  for  life.  No  doubt  the  patron  might  possibly  m 
make  a  bad  choice;  but  he  believed  that  the  operation  of  public  opinion  would  act  " 
inore  strongly  upon  him  than  upon  individual  electors,  and  make  him  the  fit  depo- 
sitory of  tins  power.  The  election  arts,  which  might  not  be  objectionable  in  contests 
lor  civil  offices,  would  certainly  tend  to  lower  the  respect  for  religion,  when  used  in 
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a  contest  for  a  religious  office.  Besides,  if  an  election  were  carried  only  by  a  small 
majority,  it  was  clear  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  parish  would  be  irritated  against 
their  pastor,  who  would,  of  course,  have  as  little  influence  over  them  as  over  the 
majority,  under  whose  influence  he  had  been  elected.  One  of  the  bad  effects,  there- 
fore, of  popular  election  would  be,  its  tendency  to  diminish  the  independence  of  the 
minister.  He  trusted  the  House,  therefore,  would  not  rashly  affirm  the  principle 
now  proposed,  but  would  be  ready  to  apply  itself  to  the  removal  of  any  real  abuses 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  motion  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 


MINISTERIAL  PLAN  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 
July  22,  1833. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day,  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery  Bill. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  position  in  which  the  House  stood  that  day,  as  to 
the  question  of  slavery,  was  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  stood,  when  it  first 
entered  upon  the  consideration  of  it  some  few  days  ago.  When  they  then  went  into 
committee  to  consider  the  resolutions  of  the  right  hon.  secretary,  there  had  been  no 
pledge  respecting  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  The  question  was  then  res 
integra,  and  it  was  open  for  any  member  to  deliver  his  opinions  upon  it  as  he  deemea 
fitting.  But  in  the  interim,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  had  affirmed  tiiose  resolu- 
tions, and  had  declared  that  measures  must  be  forthwith  taken  for  the  entire  and 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  He  thought  those  resolutions  unwise,  and  had  in 
consequence  tried  to  modify  them.  He  had  proposed  to  substitute  the  word  "  ulti- 
mate" for  "  immediate;"  because  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  the  Imperial  legislature 
had  power  to  terminate  that  state  of  slavery  whenever  It  thought  fit,  he  still  deemed 
it  wise,  as  the  House  had  resolved  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  compensation  to  the 
West- India  proprietors,  to  take  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  regulations  under  which 
the  extinction  of  bilavery  was  to  take  place.  His  opinion,  however,  had  been  over- 
ruled, and  that  House,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  had  determined  to  pass  immediate 
measures  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  what 
construction  the  slaves  would  put  upon  those  resolutions.  He,  who  differed  from  the 
propriety  of  these  resolutions,  saw  the  difficulty  which  they  created;  and  yet  he  was 
not  prepared  to  defeat  the  hopes  which  had  been  excited  by  parliament.  He 
could  not  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Howick).  He  thought, 
that  to  declare  emancipation  should  be  immediate,  and  that  to  trust  in  the  present 
state  of  the  West  Indies,  that  the  inducement  of  wages  would  be  of  itself  sufficient 
to  insure  from  the  slave  industrious  occupation,  was  an  experiment  too  hazardous 
to  be  made.  He  had  stated  that  opinion  on  a  former  occasion  to  the  House,  and  he 
had  referred  to  the  relaxing  nature  of  the  climate,  to  the  facility  of  raising  the  neces- 
sary articles  of  life,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  in  those  tropical  regions  the  chief 
luxury  was  repose  and  the  absence  of  labour,  as  proofs  that  the  abolition  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  under  the  notion  that  wages  would  induce  labour,  would  be  a  most 
dangerous  experiment.  He  also  thought  that  the  experiment  about  to  be  tried  was 
equally  hazardous.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  power  of  the  magistrate  would  be 
sufficient  to  enforce  the  performance  of  labour.  He  was  afraid  that  there  was  some 
hazard  lest  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  magistrate,  iCit  were  sufficient  to  insure 
labour,  would  be  much  severer  than  that  which  was  inflicted  even  by  the  most  arbi- 
trary and  despotic  masters.  He  thought  it  possible  that,  by  adopting  the  principle 
of  the  Spanish  law — namely,  by  holding  out  to  the  slave,  as  a  stimulus  to  labour, 
the  prospect  of  emancipating  himself  gradually  by  the  produce  of  it,  and  by  having 
that  produce,  when  it  reached  a  certain  amount,  aided  by  a  grant  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  they  might  promote  a  measure  which  would  be  most  for  the  advantage  of 
the  mother  country,  of  the  colonies,  of  the  slaves  in  those  colonies,  and  also  of  those 
millions  of  slaves  now  in  bondage  in  other  colonies  over  which  we  had  no  control. 
He  had  thought  that,  if  we  had  laid  down  the  principle  of  aiding  the  slaves  by  a 
grant  a  long  way  short  of  £20,000,000,  to  purchase  their  freedom  by  their  own 
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labour  it  would  have  been  more  for  the  interest  of  the  slave  than  the  resolutions 
■were  which  they  were  now  pursuing.  If  this  experiment  were  not  successful,  vve 
slioulcl  injure  instead  of  benefiting  the  slaves.  The  resolutions,  however,  having 
been  carried,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  insure,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  success  of 
them;  and  if  the  House  were  determined  to  emancipate  the  slave,  there  would  never 
be  a  heavier  imputation  upon  its  good  faith  than  by  determining,  after  making  the 
determination  to  emancipate  the  slave  known  to  him,  to  get  rid  of  the  pecuniary 
compensation  to  the  master.  He  felt  confident  that  the  first  resolution  was  entire 
and  immediate  emancipation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  depriving  the  planters  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  their  property;  and  should  the  House  turn  round  upon  them  with  a 
view  to  defeating  their  claim  to  compensation,  it  might,  indeed,  be  empowered  to  do  so, 
but  we  shoidd  incur  an  imputation  upon  our  good  faith,  such  as  had  never  been  pre- 
viously equalled.  Parliament  was,  in  his  opinion,  bound  to  make  the  planters  full 
compensation ;  but  even  that  compensation  would  not  render  the  experiment  less 
hazardous.  He  thought  that  it  was  impossible,  with  the  law  of  apprenticeship  as 
it  then  stood,  the  magistrate  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where  the  otl'ence 
was  committed,  could  enforce  the  performance  of  labour;  and  what  was  to  be  done  in 
that  case  was  a  question  on  which  he  entertained  an  opinion  so  strong  that  he  would 
not  at  that  moment  venture  to  express  it. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 
July  25,  1833. 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  matter  which  he 
considered  of  very  great  importance — the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  of  that 
House  were  reported  in  the  public  prints.  The  hon.  member  then  went  on  to  com- 
plain of  his  speeches,  and  the  speeches  of  other  members,  having  been  imperfectly 
and  incorrectlyreported  in  the  newspapers.  He  had  procured  from  the  stamp-office 
a  list  of  the  Journal  Proprietary  of  the  metropolis,  and  would  wage  war  with  them 
all  till  he  defeated  them.  Pie  would  move  day  by  day  for  their  appearance  at 
the  bar  of  that  House  for  breach  of  privilege.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by 
moving,  "  That  Mr.  W.  I.  Clement,  the  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  be 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  to-morrow,  for  publishing  certain  reports,  purporting 
to  be  accounts  of  their  proceedings." 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  PEKisaid,  he  would  vote  for  the  motion  if  he  thought  it  would  effect 
the  object  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  in  view — if  it  would  tend  to 
check  that  which  was  admitted  to  be  an  abuse — the  suppression  of  speeches  by 
reporters,  in  consequence  of  their  having  taken  offence  at  expressions  used  in  that 
House.  But  he  did  not  understand  how,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  the  hon.  member 
would  be  able  to  effect  this  object  by  the  course  he  proposed  to  take.  The  power  of 
that  House  was  so  great  in  such  cases,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself 
would  not  call  upon  them  to  exert  it.  They  might,  if  they  chose,  exclude  strangers 
from  the  gallery  altogether,  and  that  step  would  entirely  prevent  the  publication  of 
reports.  The  exertion  of  that  authority,  however,  would  be  perfectly  in  opposition 
to  public  feeling,  and  might  be  of  serious  injury  to  the  transaction  of  public  business. 
And  yet  what  other  control  had  they  over  the  reporters  unless  they  called  before 
tlicm  such  of  them  as  suppressed  speeches,  and  threatened  them  for  their  misconduct, 
thoTigh  they  might  not  choose  to  carry  their  threat  into  execution;  another  course 
was,  not  to  prevent,  but  to  authorize  the  publication  of  reports.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  recognition  of  reporting,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a.  verbal  and 
perfectly  accurate  report  of  all  that  passed  in  that  House,  would  be  attended  with 
great  inconvenience.  This  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  verbal 
report  of  their  speeches  would  not  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  any  member  of 
that  House.  To  speak  of  so  humble  an  individual  as  himself,  he  shoidd  exceedingly 
deprecate  any  verbal  report  of  what  might  fall  from  him.  Yet,  if  they  recognised 
reporters  at  all,  they  must  employ  Mr.  Gurney,  or  some  other  eminent  short-hand 
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^^TIte^,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  verbal  account  of  all  that  passed  in  the  House. 
Such  a  plan,  however,  would  not  secure  a  faithful  transcript  of  their  proceedings, 
since  so  much  depended  on  the  manner,  and  on  the  occasion,  in  M'hich  things  were 
said.  In  the  present  case,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  might  depend  on  it  the 
public  would  of  themselves  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evil.  The  hon.  member  was  of 
too  much  importance  in  the  country  to  allow  of  his  speeches  being  suppressed. 
Supposing  the  practice  of  which  he  complained  should  be  persevered  in,  other  means 
would  assuredly  be  found  than  tbe  interposition  of  that  House  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
He  thought,  that  if  the  hon.  and  learned  member  were  well  advised,  he  would  not 
persist  in  his  motion  to  call  Mr.  Clement  to  the  bar,  since  the  House  would  be 
unwilling  to  exert  the  power  they  possessed  against  that  individual.  It  was  his 
impression  that  the  House,  reserving  to  itself,  as  in  his  opinion  it  should  always  do, 
the  power  of  excluding  strangers,  could  do  nothing  to  improve  the  present  system 
of  reporting.  He  confessed  he  had  read  with  alarm  the  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  pecuniary  allowances  made  to  the 
reporters  had  much  diminished  of  late,  for  he  drew  from  it  the  melancholy  inference 
that  much  less  anxiety  prevailed  to  hear  what  the  Reformed  Parliament  said  than 
used  to  be  displayed  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  its  predecessors.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  the  reporters'  salaries  had  fallen  from  six  guineas 
to  two  guineas  a-week,  and  that  only  proved  to  him  that  the  public  took  only  one- 
tliird  of  the  interest  in  what  the  present  parliament  was  doing  compared  with  former 
parliaments.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was 
wrong  in  that  statement,  and  that  he  had  since  corrected  it.  With  respect  to  the 
reports  of  the  debates  in  that  House,  he  must  say  tliat  it  appeared  to  him  that  they 
were  given  with  great  impartiality  and  wonderful  fidelity.  He  really  thought  that, 
considering  the  unwillingness  which  was  often  manifested  by  the  members  of  that 
House  themselves  to  listen  to  speeches,  the  reporters  ought  to  be  excused  if  they  did 
not  report  every  word  which  was  uttered.  At  times,  too,  much  confusion  prevailed 
in  the  House,  and  in  the  course  of  that  evening,  when  an  hon.  member  got  up  to 
speak,  many  gentlemen  rose  and  quitted  their  places,  causing  in  consecjuence  so 
much  noise  as  to  render  accurate  reporting  almost  impossible.  Undoubtedly,  not 
only  the  hon.  and  learned  member  himself,  but  the  public  also,  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  his  being  made  a  victim  of  the  prejudices  of  the  reporters,  yet  he  would 
advise  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  after  having  by  his  motion  elicited  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  House,  that  the  grievance  of  which  he  complained  was  an  abuse, 
not  to  press  it.  He  thought  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  better  withdraw 
his  motion,  than  force  the  House  either  to  negative  it  or  to  carry  the  previous  ques- 
tion. The  public  were  interested  in  obtaining  fair  and  impartial  reports  of  the 
debates  in  that  House,  and  there  need  be  no  apprehension  entertained  but  that  this 
abuse  would  correct  itself.  If,  however,  justice  was  not  done  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  in  future,  he  was'  confident  that  a  fortnight  would  not  pass  over  without 
some  means  of  checking  the  evil,  more  effectual  than  the  interposition  of  that  House, 
being  adopted.  In.  his  opinion,  the  interposition  of  the  House  would  not  procure 
the  redress  which  was  wanted,  for  he  thought  the  mutilation  of  speeches  worse  than 
their  entire  suppression  ;  yet  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  prevent  that  mutilation. 
It  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that«the  House  could  sit  in  judgment  on  the  merits 
of  every  report  of  speeches  delivered  in  that  House.  The  right  hon.  baronet  con- 
cluded by  repeating  his  advice,  that  the  motion  should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  he  should  postpone  his  motion  for  the  present,  but  renew  it 
on  this  day  week,  unless  the  reporters  altered  their  conduct  with  respect  to  him. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn 

July  26,  1833. 

Mr.  O'Connell  again  rose  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  privilege  in  a  letter  in  The 
Times  of  this  day,  signed  by  the  reporters  of  that  journal,  refusing  to  report  him, 
unless  he  apologised  for  having  asserted  that  some  of  the  reports  were  designedly 
false ;  but  as  that  was  the  truth  he  had  no  apology  to  offer.  He  had  been  accused  of 
want  of  personal  courage,  but  some  members  had  a  great  want  of  moral  courage, 
which  prevented  them  grapphng  with  the  press.  The  hon.  member  was  determined 
that  the  privileges  of  the  House  should  not  be  trampled  on  in  his  person,  and  be 
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would  tlierefore  ir.ove,  "  That  James  Lawson  and  John  Joseph  Lawson  be  called  to 
tlie  bar  of  the  House  on  Monday." 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

July  29,  1833. 

Mr.  O'Connell  moved  that  the  Order  of  the  Day,  fur  the  attendance  at  the  bar  of 
John  Joseph  Lawson  and  James  Lawson,  be  read. 

In  the  debate  which  followed — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  it  would  well  become  the  House  to  consider,  before 
they  took  the  first  step,  to  what  it  must  lead.  At  the  same  time  he  perfectly  saw 
the  nature  of  the  complaint.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  admitted,  that  the 
privileges  of  that  House  were  not  observed  by  the  reporters — that  they  connived  at 
the  non-observance  of  them — that  he  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  that  non -observance; 
but  then  he  insisted  that  the  reports  should  be  impartially  given.  The  question, 
however,  was,  whether  the  course  the  hon.  member  proposed  to  pursue,  would 
enforce  that  impartiality.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  skilfully  tried 
to  prevent  any  man  from  taking  a  different  'iew  of  the  subject  from  himself,  by  call- 
ing that  difference  of  opinion  "a  shrinking."  He  did  not  know  whether  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peei)  was  to  be  accused  of  shrinking  under  the  despotism ;  but  he  certainly 
differed  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  on  this  subject.  For  himself,  he  had 
been  impopular  with  almost  all  parts  of  the  press,  but  at  the  same  time  nothing  had 
deterred  him  from  stating  what  was  true.  He  had  been  twenty  years  in  parliament, 
and  he  had  never  had  reason  to  complain  of  any  wilful  misrepresentation,  or  omission 
amounting  to  anything  like  a  misrepresentation;  and  he  had  never  had  any  com- 
munication with  the  gentlemen  who  reported  the  debates,  beyond  once  or  twice 
furnisliing  them  with  documents  which  he  had  referred  to  in  the  course  c'f  his  speech. 
He  thouglit,  on  the  whole,  looking  at  the  necessity  of  having  these  reports,  both  in 
that  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  considering  the  intention  of  supplying  the 
public  with  a  general  transcript  of  what  took  place  in  the  two  Houses,  that  the  task 
thus  undertaken  was  performed  with  great  impartiality  and  fidelity.  He  would 
mention  another  circumstance.  He  had  been  in  office  fifteen  years,  and  he  had  never 
received  any  communication  directly  or  indirectly  from  any  gentleman  connected 
with  the  newspapers  — and  he  thought  it  highly  creditable  to  the  body — asking  for  a 
single  favour,  on  condition  of  placing  his  speeches  in  a  favourable  light.  Whatever 
testimony,  therefore,  he  bore  to  their  conduct,  had  this  recommendation,  that  it 
was  completely  impartial.  He  must  say,  when  the  hon.  and  learned  member  stated 
himself  to  possess  a  power  in  that  House  which  should  not  be  controlled  by  King, 
Lords,  or  Judges,  the  hon.  member  ought  to  recollect,  that  because  he  did  possess 
such  a  power,  for  the  exercise  of  which  he  was  completely  irresponsible,  he  should 
use  it  temperately.  If  the  hon.  member  spoke  of  the  whole  body  of  reporters  as 
giving  his  speeches  not  only  not  correctly,  but  in  a  manner  decidedly  false.  [Mr. 
O'Connell  only  alluded  to  The  TimesJ]  He  must  be  allowed  to  speak  from  his 
recollection — the  charge  was  general. 

Mr.  O'Connell  intended  to  confine  his  remarks  to  the  paper  that  was  now 
before  them. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Then  why  did  the  hon.  and  learned  member  first  bring  forward 
a  motion  against  the  Morning  Chronicle  ?  He  understood  that  there  were  forty  or 
fifty  reporters,  some  of  them  holding  commissions  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  several  at 
the  bar,  most  of  them  having  received  an  academical  education,  and  occupying, 
therefore,  the  situation  of  gentlemen.  They  naturally  felt  sore  at  the  imputation  of 
"  designed,  deliberate  falsehood."  He  was  bound  to  say  this  in  their  vindication. 
At  the  same  time  he  could  not  think  that  any  wrong  they  might  endure  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  could  justify  them  in  suppressing  his  speeches.  They 
were,  though  not  officially  or  publicly  recognised  as  such,  yet  they  were,  in  fact, 
l)ubiic  servants — they  entered  into  an  implied  engagement,  of  fidelity  in  their  reports, 
not  only  with  that  House,  but  with  the  public;  and  whatever  wrong  they  might 
have  reason  to  complain  of  from  an  individual  member,  they  ought  to  recollect  that 
they  had  a  paramount  duty  to  discharge  to  that  House  and  the  public,  and  ought  not 
to  make  a  private  quarrel  with  any  individual  a  pretext  for  the  neglect  of  that  duty. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  member  would  only  pause  awhile,  he  would  have  complete 
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justice  rendered  him.  What  was  the  volume  to  which  he  had  referred? — It  was 
The  Mirror  of  Parliament.  Did  he  complain  of  that  ? — No.  The  reporters  for  that 
publication  had  not  entered  into  any  resolution  to  suppress  his  speeches;  and  a 
month  would  not  elapse  without  that  or  another  publication  being  more  sought  after ; 
or  some  other  newspaper  would  be  established,  and  do  justice  to  the  hon.  member. 
The  motion  was,  that  the  printer  should  be  brought  to  the  bar.  It  was  material  to 
consider  what  would  take  place  when  he  came  there.  The  charge  against  him  would 
be  perfectly  intelligible — namely,  that  he  had  not  given  a  fair  and  full  report  of  the 
debates.  It  savoured  rather  of  a  jest  to  say,  as  had  been  said,  that  the  complaint 
would  be,  that  the  reporter  had  not  violated  their  privileges.  The  complaint  would 
be,  that  professing  to  report  their  debates,  he  did  not  act  impartially.  But  what 
assurance  could  they  exact  from  him  ?  A  promise  that  he  would  publish  all  the 
debates  correctly.  Would  it  be  possible,  as  their  orders  now  stood,  to  exact  such  an 
assurance  ?  Could  the  speaker  require  frc  ra  the  reporter  a  pledge  that  he  would 
fairly  and  impartially  report  debates — the  reporting  of  which  at  all  was  a  manifest 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  House?  Tlie  hon.  gentleman  had  the  power  in  his 
own  hands — he  might  clear  the  gallery;  and,  if  he  did  anything,  that  was  what  he 
ought  to  do.  The  hon.  member  said  he  would  do  it;  then  let  him  do  it  manfully  in 
the  first  instance.  They  were  about  to  call  before  them  one  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper. Observe  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  embarking  on  this  perilous 
voyage.  The  hon.  member  said  he  would  inquire  whether  the  reporters  were  masters 
or  servants;  and  if  servants,  he  should  insist  on  their  dismissal  by  the  proprietors 
who  employed  them.  He  threatened  to  begin  with  The  Times  newspaper,  and  pursue 
the  same  course  with  all  the  others.  Was  this  a  very  seemly  contest  for  the  House 
of  Commons  to  engage  in  ?  Was  it  fitting  that  the  House  should  undertake  to 
prescribe  to  newspaper  proprietors  whom  they  might  or  miglit  not  employ  as  reporters? 
The  hon.  member  might  delight  in  such  contests,  but  the  House  had  better  pause 
before  they  committed  themselves  as  parties  to  them.  The  hon.  member,  if  he  wished 
to  resort  to  the  step  of  stopping  the  publication  of  the  debates,  had  only  to  do  that 
which  had  been  done  before — to  notice  the  presence  of  strangers  in  the  gallery,  and 
exclude  them.  That  was  the  natural  and  proper  course.  In  his  opinion  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  be  better  advised ;  if  he  would  pause  altogether,  he  would  shortly 
find  ample  justice  done  to  him  by  competition — by  desire  to  supply  the  public  with 
information.  He,  for  one,  should  object  to  the  House  of  Commons  being  brought 
into  collision  with  the  editors  of  newspapers.  By  attempting  to  dictate  to  them  the 
mode  of  managing  their  concerns,  and  the  persons  they  were  to  employ,  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  undertaking  a  task  they  could  not  execute,  and  assuming  a  power 
which  they  did  not  rightfully  possess. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  attendance  of  Messrs.  Lawson  was  then  read. 

Mr.  O'Connell  moved  that  they  be  called  in. 

Mr.  Methuea  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  order  be  discharged. 

Mr.  John  Stanley  seconded  the  amendment. 

A^'ter  a  short  discussion,  the  House  divided  on  the  amendment:  Ayes  153;  Noes, 
48;  Majority,  105. 

On  business  again  proceeding,  after  the  division,  the  gallery  was  immediately 
cleared  on  the  notice  taken  by  Mr.  O'Connell  that  it  contained  strangers,  and  it  was 
kept  closed  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 


NATIONAL   EDUCATION. 
Jui.Y  30,  1833. 

Mr.  Roebuck,  at  the  close  of  a  very  able  speech,  proposed  tlie  following  resolution  : 
— "  That  this  House,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  due  edu- 
cation of  the  people  at  large — and  believing  that  to  this  end  the  aid  and  care  of  the 
state  are  absolutely  needed,  will,  early  during  the  next  session  of  parliament,  proceed 
to  devise  a  means  for  the  universal  and  national  education  of  tie  whole  people." 

Mr.  Grote  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped,  as  the  present  motion  was  only  preparatory,  the  noble  lord  would 
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not  object  to  it.     It  pledged  the  House  to  nothing  further  than  to  the  opinion,  that 
education  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  people,  and  he  should  give  it  his  support.  _ 

Sir  Robert  Feel  dilFered  from  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  House  entering  into  engagements  with  regard  to  what  it  would  do  in  another 
session.  He  objected  also  to  its  entering  into  the  consideration  of  a  mere  abstract 
resolution.  There  had  been  more  notices  for  the  discussion  of  mere  abstract  resolutions 
this  session  than  he  had  ever  recollected  at  any  former  period.  Resolutions  establish- 
ino-  abstract  principles  were  just  the  very  opposite  to  the  course  which  the  House 
ought  to  pursue.  We  should  consider  the  difficulties  surrounding  practical  questions 
before  we  entered  into  engagements  on  principles  which  we  were  not  certain  that 
we  might  be  able  to  carry  into  execution.  Few  persons,  he  thought,  would  be  found 
to  deny  the  great  advantage  of  extending  the  benefits  of  education  among  all  classes 
of  our  coiinti  ymen  ;  but  it  was  not  quite  correct  to  assert  that  education  in  this 
empire  was  so  very  imperfect.  He  believed  that  almost  every  gentleman  who  heard 
him,  endeavoured,  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education; 
but  that  did  not  appear  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member  to  be  enough,  for  he  thought 
that  the  care  of  the  state  was  also  necessary.  Now,  that  was  a  doubtful  question ; 
but  even  if  it  were  not,  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  to  show  how  it  was  practicable, 
instead  of  a  vague  resolution  like  the  present.  "  But,''  said  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  "it  is  necessary  for  this  House,  with  the  smallest  delay  possible,  to  devise 
means  for  establishing  a  system  of  universal  national  education."  Now,  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  decide  what  a  national  education  would  be  in  three 
countries  which  differed  so  much  from  each  other,  in  many  respects,  as  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  mentioned  the  case  of 
Prussia,  and  had  said,  that  it  was  a  great  shame  that  we  had  not  here  an  officer  of 
state  to  superintend  education.  Free  countries  enjoyed  many  advantages ;  and  so, 
too,  did  despotic  countries,  both  in  the  management  of  their  police  and  in  their  means 
of  superintending  public  education.  It  was  found,  however,  rather  difficult  to  unite 
the  advantages  of  both  in  one  country.  A  compulsory  system  of  education  appeared 
to  him  to  trench  upon  religious  toleration  ;  for  it  must,  almost  of  necessity,  interfere 
with  religious  opinion.  The  officer  of  state  who  had  to  superintend  education,  would 
have  to  provide  books  for  the  different  schools.  Now,  this  might  be  excellent  in 
Prussia  or  in  France,  where  the  government  was  so  different  from  our  own;  but  if 
we  were  once  to  establish  in  this  country  an  officer  with  power  to  superintend  the 
education  of  children  of  all  sects  of  religion,  with  power  to  select  their  books  of 
instruction,  we  should  excite  apprehensions  of  general  intolerance  being  intended  by 
the  government, — we  should  create  jealousy  in  every  part  of  the  country.  He  did  not 
wish  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  the  mayors  of  this  country,  but  would  the  French 
system  of  leaving  the  education  of  every  town  to  its  mayor  do  here  ?  Any  bill  which 
made  the  mayors  of  the  different  towns  of  England  comptrollers  of  education  within 
them,  would  create  a  degree  of  jealousy  and  resistance  which  the  hon.  member  would 
not  be  able  to  overcome.  He  would  himself  give  every  facility  to  education.  He 
thought  that  the  diffusion  of  education  would  produce  great  benefit ;  but,  in  a 
country  like  our  own,  which  was  justly  proud  of  its  freedom,  he  doubted  whether 
it  ought  not  to  be  left  free  from  control.  The  subject  was  so  environed  with 
difficulties,  that  he  objected  to  their  making  any  magnificent  promises  respecting 
it,  wliilst  they  were  yet  in  ignorance  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  might  have 
to  contend. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Wilks,  Mr.  Roebuck  consented   to  withdraw  his 
motion. 


MINISTERIAL  PLAN  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 
July  31,  1833. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

On  the  question  being  put  that  the  blank  in  clause  25  (giving  power  to  the  treasury 
from  time  to  time  to  make  grants  for  the  compensation  of  the  planters)  should  be 
fiUed  up  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  twenty  millions," — 
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Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  his  vote  would  be  given  on  one  single  ground,  a  very  simple 
one,  but  on  that  account  not  the  less  binding.  The  House  of  Commons  had  come 
to  three  deliberate  resolutions  ;  the  two  first  declaring  that  slavery  should  be  abolished 
in  tiie  colonies  ;  and  the  third,  that  a  sum  of  £20,000,000  sterling  should  be  appro- 
priated as  compensation  to  the  planters,  whose  rights  such  abolition  tended  to  affect. 
Those  resolutions  having  been  agreed  to,  were  communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  being  by  them  a'firnied,  were  transmitted  to  the  several  West  India  deputations. 
He  had  not  voted  on  tlie  last  resolution,  but  as  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
majority  of  the  House,  he  felt  himself  as  much  concluded  by  it  as  if  he  had.  Now, 
was  the  House  prepared,  under  such  circumstances,  to  say,  that  their  solemn  resolu- 
tion respecting  the  compensation  should  go  for  nought,  and  tliat,  although  slavery 
might  be  abolished,  the  planters  should  not  receive  that  compensation  which  was 
promised  them?  The  question  they  had  to  decide  was,  whether  they  could  recede 
from  their  former  vote.  If  they  could  recede  from  the  resolution  that  slavery  should 
be  abolished,  and  could  replace  the  planters  in  the  situation  they  were  in  before  the 
resolutions  were  discussed,  then  they  might  shrink  from  granting  twenty  millions 
as  a  compensation ;  but  if  it  was  impossible  for  them  so  to  recede — after  announcing 
that  slavery  should  no  longer  exist  in  the  colonies — he  did  not  see  how  they  could 
recal  the  solemn  and  deliberate  pledge  given  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  the 
sum  for  compensation  should  be  £20,000,000.  To  say  to  the  planter  that  a  nice 
distinction  about  a  mill  and  a  stream,  or  a  farmer  and  his  horses,  had  so  satisfied  the 
minds  of  the  House  against  the  propriety  of  compensation,  that  although  slavery 
should  be  abolished,  he  should  receive  nothing,  would  be  little  pleasing  to  him,  be 
he  however  pleased  with  metaphorical  or  ingenious  arguments.  He  was  free  to 
admit  that  £20,000,000  was  an  enormous  sum  in  the  present  situation  of  the  country ; 
but  as  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  with  the  authority 
of  the  Crown,  that  such  a  sum  should  be  granted,  without  saying  whether  it  were 
more  or  less  than  the  planters  were  entitled  to,  he  considered  himself  concluded  from 
diminishing  it.  There  were  many  questions  on  which  the  first  announcement  of  the 
king's  government,  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  king,  was  decisive :  and  the  pre- 
sent was  one  of  them.  The  authority  which  the  announcement  that  slavery  was  to 
be  abolished  had  shaken,  could  not  now  be  restored,  unless  the  resolutions  to  which 
the  House  had  come  were  carried  into  effect ;  and,  acting  on  that  ground,  he  con- 
sidered himself  precluded  from  retracting  from  any  one  of  them. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  wished  to  know  from  the  right  hon.  baronet  if  parliament 
was  precluded  from  reconsidering  a  resolution  to  which  it  had  come  ?  Did  the  right 
hon.  baronet  mean  to  say,  that  after  agreeing  to  a  resolution  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£20,000,000  should  be  granted  as  compensation,  the  planter  was  precluded  from 
subsequently  declaring  that  a  lesser  sum  would  be  sufficient  ?  The  resolution  fixed 
the  maximum ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  it  was  competent  for  the  House  to  reconsider 
that  resolution,  and  take  any  lesser  sum. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Teclmically  speaking,  undoubtedly  the  House  could  reconsider 
and  retract  from  any  resolution ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  question  whether  by 
doing  so  the  House  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  faith. 

After  a  brief  discussion  the  committee  divided:  Ayes  132;  Noes51;  Majority  81. 
The  clause,  with  the  proposed  insertion,  agreed  to. 


RENEWAL  OF  THE  BANK  CHARTER. 

August  2,  1833. 

The  Order  of  the  Doy  having  been  read,  for  the  second  reading  of  the  renewal  of 
the  Bank  Charter,  Lord  Althorp  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months. 

Sir  Henry  Willoughby  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  as  regarded  those  parts  of  the  bill  which  related  to 
the  extending  of  certain  privileges  to  the  Bank  of  England,  it  had  his  assent ;  and 
he  should,  therefore,  vote  for  the  second  reading.     He  thought,  upon  the  whole,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  contract  made  was  a  very  improvident  one  for  the  public ;  but  that 
contract  having  been  entered  into  by  the  authorised  officers  of  the  government,  he 
could  not,  vFithout  stronger  grounds  than  any  which  he  saw,  be  a  party  to  its  viola- 
tion. The  nature  of  the  bargain,  as  between  the  bank  and  the  public,  was  clearly 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  bank-stock  since  it  became  known  had  risen  from  193  to 
•208.  Assenting,  however,  as  he  did,  to  the  bill  generally,  there  was  one  clause  to 
which  he  very  strongly  objected,  and  that  wai  the  one  which  made  the  Bank  of 
England  notes  a  legal  tender.  And  if  any  thing  could  increase  his  objection  to  the 
principle  of  that  clause,  it  was  done  by  the  mode  and  time  and  place  in  which  such 
a  principle  was  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  that  House.  As  to  the  time,  he  objected 
that  a  principle  entirely  changing  the  monetary  system  of  the  country  should  be 
proposed  to  the  House  at  midnight  on  the  2nd  of  August.^  His  objection  to  the  place 
was,  that  a  question  so  independent  and  so  important  in  itself  should  be  embodied  at 
all  in  such  a  measure  as  tlie  present  bill.  It  was  no  part  of  the  contract  with  the 
bank  as  far  as  he  could  understand  ;  and  he  would  ask,  then,  was  there  any  prospect 
of  such  an  immediate  danger  of  commercial  or  political  panic  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  introduce  in  this  measure  a  clause  giviuT'  up  the  princip.e  of  the  convertibility  of 
paper  into  gold  ?  The  riglit  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  change  would  not 
materially  increase  the  paper  issues  of  the  bank.  That  word  "  materially"  admitted 
the  whole  question,  and  was  enough  to  show  that  the  measure  would  in  effect  destroy 
the  convertibiliiy  of  paper.  Then  as  to  the  mode.  The  clause  was  introduced  in 
the  middle  of  this  bill  without  a  word  to  explain  for  what  reason  it  had  been  adopted. 
He  could  not  help  admiring  the  modesty  of  the  framers  of  the  clause.  They  could 
not  even  condescend  to  say,  that  "  whereas  it  was  expedient"  to  make  the  provisions  it 
contained.  There  would  be  nothing  w  hatever  upon  the  face  of  the  act,  if  it  should  be 
passed,  to  show  posterity  why  such  an  important  alteration  was  made  on  the  monetary 
system.  He  objected  entirely  now  to  enter  upon  this  slippery  path,  from  which  he  was 
satisfied  it  would  be  impossible  to  retrace  the  steps  which  it  was  proposed  in  this  respect 
to  take.  The  measure,  with  such  a  provision,  would  enable  any  man  to  issue  his  paper 
purporting  to  be  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  and,  instead  of  fulfilling  that  contract 
in  bullion,  he  would  be  enabled  to  meet  it  by  a  note  convertible  only  in  London. 
This  would  be  intrusting  to  parties  over  whom  the  nation  would  have  no  control,  not 
only  a  complete  power  over  the  currency,  but  also  an  interest,  and  a  direct  one,  to 
abolish  a  gold  currency.  He  begged  to  ask  the  noble  lord  (the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer)  whether,  if  an  individual  had  a  demand  upon  another  for  £5  2s.,  the  first 
could  discharge  the  demand  under  the  bill  with  a  £5  note  and  2s.?  [Lord  Althorp: 
Yes.]  Then,  in  such  a  case,  what  provision  was  there  in  the  bill  to  prevent  a  country 
banker  from  sending  forth  notes  for  £5  5s.,  which  would  be  a  complete  departure 
from  the  present  system;  and  as  the  country  banker  could  pay  his  note  with  a  £5 
Bank  of  England  note  and  5s.,  it  would  never  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  possessed 
of  any  bullion  or  gold,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  customers, 
lie  could  also  conceive  another  inconvenience  which  woiUd  arise  from  the  proposed 
measure— namely,  that  at  the  ports  foreigners  would,  instead  of  getting  gold,  be 
obliged  to  take  notes.  He  feared  this  clause  would  tend  to  increase  the  evils  so  much 
to  be  dreaded,  and  to  it  he  could  not  give  his  consent.  The  proper  time,  however, 
would  come  for  entering  into  a  full  discussion  of  its  provisions,  and  he  would  not 
now  further  enter  into  it. 

Lord  Althorp  having  replied ;  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  declined  to  divide  the  House, 
as  many  of  the  members  who  would  support  his  motion  had  gone  away.  The  bill 
was  then  read  a  second  time. 


SIR  JOHN  KEY. 
August  5,  1833. 
Mv.  Harvey  moved,  that  a  new  writ  be  issued  for  the  election  of  a  member  for 
the  city  of  London,  in  the  place  of  Sir  John  Key,  who  had  accepted  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  the  motion  just  made  would  of  course  prevent  him 
niGvir.g  for  the  Committee,  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  but  the  petition  he  had  to 
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present  referred  to  two  points;  first,  the  breach  of  privilege;  and  secondly,  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  appointing  the  son  of  Sir  John  Key  to  the  situation  of 
storekeeper  in  the  stationery-office.  He  then  adverted  to  the  petition,  which  set 
forth  that  by  the  appointment  of  Master  Key  to  this  office  (a  youth  of  eighteen  years 
of  age),  while  his  own  father  was  a  contractor  for  stationery,  they  had  no  security 
that  their  wares  would  be  fairly  judged,  or  the  public  that  their  interest  would  be 
fairly  and  impartially  considered.  The  right  hon.  baronet  then  moved  that  the 
petition  be  read  at  length. 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  in  explanation,  that  as  soon  as  the  circumstance  was  known 
the  appointment  had  been  cancelled.  He  fully  admitted  the  impropriety  of  appoint- 
ing to  such  an  office  a  connexion  of  the  person  who  had  the  contract.  The  noble 
lord  submitted  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whether,  as  Sir  John  Key  was  liable  to 
prosecution  for  penalties,  it  would  be  fitting  in  that  House  to  pursue  the  enquiry  at 
the  present  moment  ? 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  most  strange  part  of  the 
whole  proceeding  was,  the  motion  making  it  doubtful  whether  Sir  John  Key  was 
still  entitled  to  be  a  member  of  that  Huu.e.  He  regretted  that  Sir  John  Key  had 
been  allowed  to  vacate  his  seat,  for  if  the  vacancy  happened  at  all,  it  should  take 
place  -in  execution  of  the  law,  and  not  in  avoidance  of  it.  If  Sir  John  Key  had  been 
a  contractor  with  the  government,  liis  seat  vv-as  void  by  the  law;  and  they  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  it  was  so;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted, 
by  the  interference  of  the  executive,  to  avoid  the  question,  whether  he  was  a  fit 
person  to  have  a  seat  in  that  ILnise.  This  House  of  Commons  dared  not  refuse  to 
enquire.  If  the  statement  made  in  the  petition  was  correct,  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  under  an  unreformed  parliament  no  government  would  have  permitted  such  a 
transaction,  nor  any  House  of  Commons  have  allowed  it  to  escape  enquiry,  The  act 
by  which  contractors  were  prevented  from  sitting  in  parliament  was  passed  in  con- 
sequence of  that  memorable  resolution  of  Mr.  Dunning  in  1782 — "  That  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  has  increased — is  increasing — and  ought  to  be  diminished."  That  act 
contained  provisions  declaring,  that  no  man  entering  into  any  contract  for  the  supply 
of  articles  for  the  public  use  should  have  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  that  no  man  in 
parliament  should  enter  into  any  such  contract,  and  retain  his  seat;  and  it  further 
declared,  that  "  in  every  such  contract,  agreement,  or  commission,  shall  be  inserted 
the  condition  that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  admitted  to  have, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  share  in  the  gains,  profits,  or  benefits  arising  therefrom." 
Was  that  condition  inserted  in  this  contract  ?  If  so,  after  that  could  it  be  permitted 
that  Sir  John  Key  should  become  the  contractor  ?  That  matter  deeply  atiected  the 
honour  of  the  House,  which  was  bound  to  enquire  how  such  a  transaction  could  take 
place.  It  appeared  that  the  contract  was  nominally  entered  into  with  Mr.  Muggle- 
ston  Key,  but  really  with  Sir  John  Key.  If  it  were  possible  to  evade  this  act  of 
parliament,  and  to  permit  the  brother  of  a  member  nominally  to  enter  into  a  contract, 
while  the  member  himself  was  the  virtual  contractor,  and  v/ould  become  entitled  to 
all  the  advantages  of  the  contract,  that  ought  to  be  met  by  an  immediate  legislative 
remedy.  In  the  petition  presented  by  his  right  hon.  friend  it  was  stated  that  it  was 
capable  of  proof  "that  Sir  John  Key,  being  a  member  of  parliament,  was  the  real 
contractor;  that  that  contract  was  for  paper  amounting  to  a  sum  of  £60,000;  that 
Sir  John  Key's  brother  had  retired  from  business,  and  that  Sir  John  Key  himself 
supplied  the  articles,  and  was  in  daily  communication  with  the  stationery- office  on 
the  subject.  He  repeated,  that  they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether 
these  were  the  facts,  in  order,  if  the  law  could  be  so  evaded,  that  they  might  apply  a 
remedy.  But  superadded  to  all  this  was  the  statement  that  Sir  John  Key  had  got 
his  son  placed  in  that  office,  by  which  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  article 
furnished  were  to  be  ascertained.  Tiie  noble  lord  said  that  nothing  had  been  stated 
at  the  treasury  of  the  age  of  this  young  man.  That  ought,  however,  to  have  been 
enquired  into.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  department  to  which 
he  was  appointed,  not  to  acquiesce  in  that  appointment,  but  to  remonstrate  against 
it  on  account  of  the  young  man's  age;  he  should  have  made  a  representation  to  the 
treasury,  for  although  the  youth  was  the  son  of  a  stationer,  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  be  practically  acquainted  with  the  business,  any  competent  knowledge  of 
which  his  age  must  have  precluded  him  from  acquiring.     It  was  not  sufficient  to  say, 
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that  his  relationship  was  not  known — his  age  ought  to  have  disqualified  him;  he  had 
to  enter  into  a  bond  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  his  duties,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible he  could  enter  into  any  valid  bond  at  that  age.  He  knew  nothing  of  these 
circumstances,  except  by  the  petition  which  had  been  presented;  but  he  thought  the 
House  of  Commons  owed  it  to  their  honour  and  character  to  institute  an  enquiry, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  penalties,  but  of  ascertaining  how  such  a  transaction 
could  have  occurred,  and  of  preventing  it  in  future. 

']"he  petition  having  been  laid  on  the  table;  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  moved  for  a 
select  committee  to  examine  into  the  allegations  of  the  petitioners. 

Committee  appointed. 


TITHE  ARREARS  (IRELAND). 
August  5,  1833. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee  on  this  Bill, — 

Mr.  Littleton,  after  laying  before  the  committee  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
arrears  of  tithes  that  remained  due  in  Ireland  for  the  years  j831,  1832,  and  1833, 
proposed  the  following  resolution : — '•  That  his  Majesty  be  enaou-l  to  direct  exchequer- 
bills,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £1,000,000,  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  advancing, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  arrears  of  tithes  due  for  1831  and  1832,  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent.;  and  the  value  of  the  tithes  for  1833,  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  to  such  persons  as  may  be  entitled  ';o  such  arrears  on 
such  tithes,  and  as  may  be  desirous  of  receiving  such  advances,  and  that  the  amount 
advanced  shall  be  included  in  the  tithe  composition,  so  as  to  be  repaid  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  being  payable  by  half-yearly  instalments." 

SiK  Robert  Peel  said,  before  this  million  was  voted,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
they  should  understand  the  principle  on  which  it  was  asked  for;  so  strange  did  it 
appear  to  him  to  be,  that  he  really  w  as  almost  convinced  that  he  was  in  error  himself 
upon  the  subject.  The  principle,  as  he  took  it,  was  to  advance  to  lay  and  other 
tithe-impropriators,  who  might  not  have  received  their  tithes  for  two  years  past,  or 
who  may  not  receive  them  for  the  present  year,  this  sum  of  money;  and  the  Crown 
was  to  be  the  party  advancing,  and  the  party  claiming  an  equivalent  for  that  advance 
at  the  ex|)iration  of  five  years,  till  which  period  the  amount  was  to  be  added  to  the 
composition  fund,  and  after  all  only  to  be  paid  off  by  instalments.  Last  year  they 
had  gone  on  another  principle  to  that  v.hich  they  now  proposed.  They  had  gone  on 
this  principle — that  the  incumbent  was  unable  to  collect  his  tithe,  and  therefore  the 
Crown  should  be  called  upon  to  levy  for  the  clergy.  Last  year,  when  the  grant  of 
relief  had  been  made,  a  very  different  principle  had  actuated  and  directed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government  with  reference  to  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  He  admitted 
that  the  state  of  the  clergy  in  Ireland  was  such,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
withhold  his  vote  of  assistance  to  that  deserving  and  meritorious  body.  The  lion, 
and  learned  gentleman,  who  might  be  said  to  represent  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in  that 
House,  said  that  the  money  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  clergy  without  any  deduction. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  such  a  proposition  on  his  part,  on  behalf  of  the 
clergy;  but,  there  was  another  party  whose  interests  must  be  considered — the  people 
of  England,  who  had  already  paid  their  own  tithes.  This  sum  ought  to  be  paid  by 
the  people  of  Ireland,  in  what  proportion  by  the  landlord  and  tenant  he  would  not 
stop  to  discuss ;  but  if  this  legal  charge  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  people  of  England, 
who  had  already  obeyed  the  law,  it  would  certainly  be  holding  out  a  premium  to  the 
disobedience  of  the  law.  They  ought  to  endeavour  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
interests  of  the  Irish  clergy  and  the  interests  of  the  people  of  England.  He  hoped 
that  the  House  would  support  government  in  their  rigorous  efforts  to  enforce  the 
authority  of  the  law  in  Ireland.  He  objected  to  the  principle  of  the  vote ;  he  would 
say  nothing  of  the  grant  to  the  West  India  proprietors,  because  that  was  a  peculiar 
case;  but  if  ministers  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  solving  their  ditBeulties  by  large 
votes  of  money  to  be  levied  on  the  people  there  was  an  end  of  all  hope  of  improving 
the  financial  affairs  of  this  country.  This  principle  of  escaping  from  temporary 
difficulties,  by  votes  of  money  from  the  public  purse,  was  one  which  would  involve 
the  country  in  inextricable  confusion.     He  hoped,  at  least,  that  the  details  of  the 
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measure  would  be  maturely  considered,  and  the  best  security  possible  taken  to  obtain 
the  repayment  of  the  money  from  those  by  whom  it  was  due  in  Ireland.  He  should 
augur  the  worst  possible  result  from  the  present  vote,  if  the  course  now  about  to  be 
adopted  should  h^  allowed  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  unless  it  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  vigorous  effort  to  compel  payment  from  those  from  whom  the  money 
was  really  due. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  committee  divided  on  the  resolution: — Ayes,  87; 
Noes,  51;  majority  36. 


ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 
February  4,  1834. 

The  House  having  been  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  his  Majesty's 
Speech,  the  Speaker,  accompanied  by  several  members,  repaired  thither  for  tiiat 
purpose.  On  their  return,  the  Speaker  read  to  the  House  a  copy  of  the  King's 
Speech. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  then  rose,  and  after  briefly  addressing  the  House,  concluded 
by  moving,  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  in  answer  to  his 
Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

The  a:!dress,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Morrison,  was,  as  usual,  an  echo  of  the 
Speech. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  with  a  few  qualifications,  he  wa<!  happy  to  be  enabled 
to  concur  in  the  address  which  had  been  moved.  These  qualifications  were  not  very 
important,  but,  to  avoid  misconstruction,  it  was  his  duty  to  state  them.  With  the 
greater  part  of  the  address  he  found  no  fault;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  that 
part  of  it  which  referred  to  the  agitation  and  excitement  prevailing  in  Ireland,  by 
which  it  was  attempted  to  promote  the  Repeal  of  the  Union — with  the  exception 
of  that  part,  he  must  be  a  fastidious  man  who  could  object  to  an  address  which 
neither  contained  an  opinion,  nor  gave  a  pledge.  For  himself,  he  fully  concurred 
in  tlie  feelings  of  regret  and  indignation  expressed  at  the  agitation  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union;  and  with  that  portion  of  the  address  he  most  fully  and  cordially 
agreed.  He  rejoiced  to  hear  that  it  was  the  intention  of  those  who  supported 
Repeal  to  submit  that  great  question  to  a  full  and  fair  discussion.  He  rejoiced  at 
this,  because  he  believed,  that  if  sound  reason  prevailed,  nothing  would  be  more 
easy  than  to  show  that  ever  since  the  union  with  Ireland,  the  disposition  of  England 
towards  her  sister  country  was,  to  deal  out  impartial  justice;  nothing  also  would  be 
more  easy  than  to  show  that  the  consequences  of  a  Repeal  would  involve  a  separation 
of  the  two  countries,  either  immediate  or  protracted  only  by  a  lung,  disastrous,  and 
perhaps  fatal  conflict.  He  approved  of  the  general  policy  of  avoiding,  in  a  King's 
Speech,  the  introduction  of  subjects  which  were  likely  to  provoke  any  violent  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  He  had  always  wished  to  seethe  speech  framed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as,  without  any  violence  to  individual  feelings,  or  sacrifice  of  political  principles, 
should  insure  unanimity  at  least  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  As  far,  therefore 
as  the  speech  avoided  any  provocation  to  the  discussion  of  measures  in  detail,  or 
calling  for  any  distinct  pledge  as  to  the  measures  to  be  proposed,  so  far  did  he  con- 
cur in  the  policy  by  which  it  had  been  dictated.  Having  had  himself  some  experience 
in  framing  these  documents,  he  must  confess  his  admiration  of  the  dexterity  which 
had  contrived  to  put  in  the  speech  so  many  words  meaning  nothing. 

"  True,  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit." 

And  it  was  in  this  sense  that  he  was  puzzled  with  the  speech  before  him,  in  endea- 
vouring to  conjecture,  in  any  one  particular,  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment. If  they  had  any  intentions — if  they  had  made  up  their  mind  as  to  the 
introduction  of  any  one  measure,  it  would  have  been  respectful  to  the  House,  not  to 
call  for  pledges  as  to  that  measure,  not  to  enter  into  details,  but  to  announce  the 
simple  fact,  that  such  a  measure  would  be  proposed  on  the  authority  of  the  King's 
government.  As  the  matter  now  stood,  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  his  Majesty's 
ministers  intended  to  bring  forward  any  measure  whatever,  except  one  for  the  final 
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adjustment  of  tithes  in  Ireland  With  regard  to  Church  Reform,  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations, and  the  Poor-laws,  all  the  information  the  ministers  condescended  to  give  the 
House  was,  that  the  reports  of  certain  commissions  would  be  laid  before  them,  in 
which  they  would  find  much  useful  information,  and  by  which  they  would  be  enabk'd 
to  judge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  existing  defects  and  abuses,  and  in  wh-at 
manner  the  necessary  correction  might,  in  due  season,  be  safely  and  beneficially 
applied.  If  his  Majesty's  government  hail  any  measures  to  propose  on  their  own 
responsibility — measures  carrying  with  them  their  authority — it  was  due  to  both 
Houses  of  parliament  to  intimate  such  intention.  That  certainly  was  the  uniform 
course;  and  he  could  not  carry  his  approbation  of  the  principle  of  avoiding  every 
disputable  subject  so  far  as  to  approve  of  keeping  the  legislature  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  intentions  of  government.  One  of  the  first  sentences  of  the  speech  spoke  of  the 
difficult  and  important  measure  of  last  session — the  bill  for  abolishing  slavery.  Since 
that  bill  was  passed,  no  man  could  attach  more  importance  to  its  final  success  than 
he  did — no  man  could  more  sincerely  hope  that  the  apprehensions  which  were 
formed  respecting  its  operation  and  results  might  prove  to  be  ill-founded.  Its  suc- 
cess was  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  to  the  commercial  and  colonial  interests 
of  this  country,  but  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity  and  civilisation  throughout  the 
globe.  Our  success  might  induce  other  nations  to  venture  on  a  similar  experiment. 
The  address  would,  however,  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  him  if  its  language  had 
been  less  sanguine  as  to  the  future,  and  if  it  had,  at  present,  refrained  from  calling 
on  them  to  say,  that  they  already  had  just  grounds  for  anticipating  the  happiest 
results.  He  hoped  that  such  might  be  the  case,  and  possibly  his  Majesty's  ministers 
might  be  in  possession  of  information  which  afforded  them  such  grounds.  The  ex- 
pression, however  was  in  the  superlative  degree ;  and  he  thought  the  manner  in 
which  the  Act  had  been  received  in  the  West  India  islands,  could  not,  alone,  justify 
the  use  of  so  strong  an  expression.  Nothing  had  yet  occurred  in  the  colonies  to 
enable  them  to  predict  with  confidence  that  the  measure  would  be  completely  suc- 
cessful. Jamaica  and  other  colonies  had  certainly  shown  a  strong  disposition  to 
adopt  it,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pecuniary  compensation  which  it  gave 
them.  This,  however,  was  but  one  step  towards  the  success  of  a  measure  which 
would  effect  a  total  and  complete  change  in  all  the  relations  of  colonial  society.  As 
to  the  expressions  in  the  address,  which  referred  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
and  the  existing  state  of  our  relations  with  other  powers — he  could  only  say  with  the 
address,  that  he  hoped  for  the  best.  He  would  add,  however,  that  the  view  of  our 
foreign  policy  was  not  satisfactory,  and  that,  even  on  the  showing  of  the  address,  we 
had  no  right  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  subject.  He  most  cordially  approved 
of  that  part  of  the  address  which  spoke  of  the  disposition  of  his  Majesty's  government 
to  secure  to  the  people  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  It 
ivas  impossible  for  any  person  to  be  so  deeply  impressed  as  he  was  with  the  import- 
ance of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  with  their  importance  not  only 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  moral  and  social  interests  of  the  people, 
and  not  be  also  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  universal  peace  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  protection  and  advancement  of  those  great  interests.  He 
considered  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  good  understanding  should  exist 
between  France  and  this  country.  Such  an  understanding  would  pave  the  way  to 
an  improved  commercial  intercourse  (an  intercourse  which  was  of  double  importance 
— first,  to  our  commercial  prosperity ;  and  next,  to  the  security  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries),  by  affording  an  additional  guarantee  in  the  interests  and  feelings 
of  the  people  for  its  preservation.  But  he  hoped  it  was  possible  to  maintain  amicable 
relations  with  France,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  other 
countries.  Certainly  his  satisfaction  at  the  good  understanding  prevailing  with 
France  would  be  greatly  mitigated  if  he  thought  that  understanding  was  of  an  ex- 
clusive nature,  calculated  to  excite  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  other  powers.  The 
address  admitted,  that  with  other  countries  with  which  we  were  nearly  connected 
our  relations  were  not  satisfactory.  We  were  still  far  from  a  final  adjustment  of  the 
differences  between  Holland  and  Belgium.  Civil  war  continued  in  Portugal,  and 
had  now  extended  into  Spain.  If  the  tranquillity  of  the  Peninsula,  were  (as  admit- 
ted by  the  speech)  of  the  first  importance  to  England,  it  was  impossible  to  close  their 
eyes  to  the  melancholy  fact,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  was  at  this  moment 
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convulsed  V>y  civil  war;  and,  without  wishing  them  to  provoke  a  discussion  on  foreign 
policy,  he  felt  that  he  must,  on  tliis  very  ground,  protest  against  the  policy  which 
his  Majesty's  ministers  had  thought  proper  to  adopt  towards  Portugal.  He  believed, 
that  the  civil  war  in  Portugal  existed  solely  in  consequence  of  the  interference  oi' 
this  government.  Ministers  had,  indeed,  put  on  a  specious  neutrality;  but  how 
often  was  it  practically  broken  ?  The  permitted  violation  of  the  municipal  laws  of 
this  country,  and  the  abstinence  of  the  Crown  from  taking  measures  which  might 
have  been  justly  taken,  alone  prevented  the  termination  of  this  civil  war  some  time 
since.  He  had  never  concealed  his  opinion  of  Don  Miguel's  acts,  connected  with 
his  original  accession  to  the  throne;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  had 
proved  that  the  people  of  Portugal  were  not  dissatisfied  with  his  rule,  however  ob- 
jectionable it  might  be  to  some  eyes, — the  time  had  come,  notwithstanding  his  per- 
fidy towards  us,  when  we  were  bound,  in  conformity  to  our  usual  practice,  to  the 
usual  practice  of  all  civilised  countries,  to  recognize  him  as  king  de  facto.  As  to 
the  integrity  of  Turkey,  if  that  really  were  an  object — if  it  were  considered  of  first- 
rate  importance  that  its  independence  should  be  preserved  inviolate — he  must  say  it 
was  now  too  late  to  declare,  that  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's  government  would  be  di^ 
rected  to  prevent  new  changes  after  the  vital  change  which  had  already  taken  place. 
To  speak  now  of  the  maintenance  and  stability  of  that  empire  was  long  after  date;  and 
if  there  were  no  better  guarantee  for  the  prosperity  of  England  and  the  preservation 
of  peace  in  Europe,  than  the  future  stability  of  the  Turkish  empire,  we  had  sli"-ht 
security  indeed,  either  for  prosperity  or  peace.  The  rest  of  the  address,  and  the 
language  in  which  it  was  worded,  were  so  much  matter  of  course,  so  framed  upon 
ancient  models — so  like  the  work  of  a  Tory  government — that  he  could  not  help  ap- 
proving of  them.  The  estimates,  of  course,  were  as  low  as  possible.  Attention  to 
economy  was  a  matter  of  course.  The  condition  of  the  revenue  was  satisfactory — he 
was  glad  to  hear  it.  As  to  the  distress  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land,  from  all  the 
experience  he  had,  he  could  bear  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that  assertion. 
If  any  thing  could  be  done  to  remedy  this,  and  remove  those  local  burthens  to  which 
the  land  was  exclusively  or  peculiarly  subject,  he  should  feel  himself  called  upon 
most  imperatively  to  support  such  a  measure.  It  was,  however,  highly  satisfactory 
to  observe  the  increasing  prosperity  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  much  was 
to  be  hoped  from  their  ultimate  re-action  on  the  landed  interest  in  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  the  latter.  It  had  always  been  a  maxim,  that  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  interests  waxed  and  waned  together;  and  therefore  he  hoped  that  the 
latter  would  ultimately  derive  the  benefit  that  was  to  be  expected  from  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  former.  He  felt,  too,  peculiar  satisfaction  that  this  improvement 
in  commerce  and  manufactures  had  taken  place  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
any  of  those  changes  in  the  currency  with  which  they  had  been  threatened.  The 
wisdom  of  adhering  to  a  metallic  standard  was  now,  he  hoped,  established.  It  was 
now  proved,  that  such  a  standard  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  most  rapid 
and  extraordinary  extension  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country. 
When  the  details  entered  into  by  the  seconder  of  the  address  should  be  substantiated 
by  official  returns,  they  would  do  more  towards  settling  this  much-disputed  question 
than  all  the  debates  and  divisions  that  had  hitherto  taken  place  upon  it.  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  move  any  amendment.  He  gave  his  cordial  concurrence  to  the 
address  in  most  of  its  particulars.  Above  all,  he  approved  of  the  language  held 
with  regard  to  the  determination  of  government  to  maintain  the  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  a  union  which,  in  his  unalterable  opinion,  was  essential  to  the 
safety  and  power  of  the  empire,  and,  above  all,  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland  herself. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  address  was  agreed  to. 
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Febbuart  5,  1834. 

Mr.  O'Conoell  called  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord  (Althorp)  to  a  statement 
that  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  viz. : — that  an  Irish  member  who  had  spoken 
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with  great  violence  against  every  part,  and  voted  against  every  clause,  of  the  coercion 
bill,  had  gone  to  minis  ors  aid  said,  "Do  not  bate  an  atom  of  the  bill,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  live  in  Ireland  without  it."  He  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord — first, 
whether  he  or  any  other  member  of  the  cabinet  had  ever  stated  that  an  Irish  mem- 
ber had  acted  in  the  manner  described ;  and,  secondly,  wliether  any  Irish  member 
ever  went  to  the  noble  lord,  or  any  other  minister,  and  made  the  statement  which 
had  been  imputed  to  him? 

Lord  Althorp  replied  that,  to  the  first  of  the  questions,  he  could  answer  positively 
for  himself,  and  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  for  his  colleagues,  that  no  such  assertion 
had  ever  been  made.  With  respect  to  the  second  question,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
he  should  not  act  properly  if  he  did  not  declare  that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  some  Irish  members  (certainly  more  than  one),  who  voted  and  spoke  with 
considerable  violence  against  the  bill,  did,  in  private  conversation,  use  very  ditferent 
bngiiage. 

Mr.  Shell  would  be^-  t  >  ask  the  noble  lord  whether  he  was  one  of  the  members 
to  whom  he  alluded  ? 

Lord  Althorp  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  followed,  in  the  midst  of  which,  the  Speaker 
called  on  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Shell)  to  leave  the  case  to  the  consideration  and 
judgment  of  the  House;  failing  which,  the  House,  however  reluctantly,  must  do  its 
duty. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  it  extremely  desirable  that  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber should  be  fully  convinced  that  the  House  had  no  intention  whatever  of  imposing 
upon  him  a  line  of  conduct  that  could  by  possibility  be  deemed  derogatory  to  his 
personal  honour.  The  question  appeared  to  him  to  stand  thus  :  There  was  a  charge 
against  the  public  character  of  the  hon.  member,  but  there  was  none  other.  The 
House,  therefore,  required  from  the  hon.  and  learned  member  a  declaration  that  he 
would  not  resort  to  means  well  understood  and  foreign  to  the  rules  of  that  House 
to  relieve  himself  from  the  charge.  The  House  asked  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  no  concession  whatever.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  noble 
lord,  when  he  used  the  word  "  rpsponsibility,"  meant  to  place  himself  in  personal 
opposition  to  the  hon  and  learned  gentleman.  All  that  he  understood  was  this,  and 
he  believed  it  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  House,  that  the  noble  lord,  being  asked 
as  a  minister  whether  or  not  a  certain  statement  had  been  made,  said  it  had,  and 
that  he  believed  in  the  person  who  made  the  statement,  but  that  he  could  not  disclose 
his  name,  and,  therefore,  he  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  declaring  that 
there  had  been  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Shell  said:   "Will  not  disclose." 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Why,  the  noble  lord  could  not.     It  was  impossible  he  sh  )u\d 
mean  to  attach  to  himself  a  personal  responsibility. 
Mr.  Sheil :  He  said  so. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  The  hon.  and  learned  member  fixes  a  technical  meaning  upon 
the  word.  He  declared  solemnly  upon  his  honour,  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  that 
he  could  see  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  derogatory  in  the  course  proposed  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  member.  No  concession  was  asked.  On  the  contrary,  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  was  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  whatever  steps  he  thought 
necessary  for  the  vindication  of  his  public  character,  in  the  assembly  in  which  it 
had  been  attacked ;  and  that  assembly  had  a  perfect  right,  and  was  bound  to  require 
at  his  hands,  an  assurance  that  that  which  was  properly  within  its  jurisdiction 
should  not  be  transferred  to  another. 

'I'he  Speaker  then  called  upon  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tipperary  to 
a-ssure  the  House,  that  the  matter  now  before  the  House  should  not  be  prosecuted 
by  him  out  of  its  walls,  but  should  be  left  to  abide  such  decision  as,  upon  enquiry, 
the  House  may  think  proper  to  come  to. 

Mr.  Sheil  having  remained  silent  to  the  call, — 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved,  "  That  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  having  declined  to  obey 
the  call  of  the  House,  communicated  to  him  through  the  chair,  be  taken  into  the 
custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms." 

'I  ho  .Speaker  then  demanded  the  like  assurance  from  Lord  Althorp. 

Lord  Althorp,  after  a  pause,  said,  that  a  consideration  for  what  was  due  to  himself 
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must  prevent  him  from  giving  a  pledge  not  to  respond  to  any  call  that  might  be 
made  upon  liim. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  there  was  another  party  deserving  of  some  small  con- 
sideration in  the  present  matter,  and  that  was  the  House.  He  felt  the  lion,  baronet 
would  now  only  discharge  his  duty  by  amending  his  motion,  and  at  once  moving, 
that  both  the  noble  lord  and  the  hon.  and  learned  member  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Sir  Franci.-i  Burdett  felt  that  the  course  suggested  by  the  riglit  hon.  baronet  was 
the  only  one  now  left  to  him;  and  would  therefore  move,  "That  Lord  Viscount 
Althorp,  and  Richard  Lalor  Sheii,  having  declined  to  comply  with  the  Call  of  the 
House  comnr.inicated  through  their  Speaker,  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Sergeant-  at- Arms." 

The  motion  carried,  nemine  contradicente. 

[After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes.  Lord  Althorp  first,  and  then  Mr.  Shell,  rose 
to  leave  the  House,  and  were  immediately  taken  into  custody.] 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Althorp,  and  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sheil,  intimated  the  readiness  of  the 
noble  lord  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  make  the  declaration  required  by 
the  House. 

The  question  was  tlien  put,  "  That  Lord  Viscount  Althorp,  and  Richard  Lalor 
Sheil,  Esq.,  be  discharged  out  of  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms;"  and  carried 
iiem.  con. 

February  10,  1834. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Examiner, 
purporting  to  be  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Hill),  was  put  in 
and  read  by  the  clerk : — "  It  is  impossible  for  those  not  actually  in  the  House  to 
know  all  the  secret  machinery  by  which  votes  are  obtained.  I  happen  to  know  this 
(and  I  could  appeal,  if  necessary,  to  a  person  well  known  and  much  respected  by 
yourselves),  that  an  Irish  member,  who  spoke  with  great  violence  against  every  part 
of  that  bill,  and  voted  against  every  clause  of  it,  went  to  the  ministers  and  said, 
'  Don't  bait  one  single  atom  of  that  bill,  or  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  live 
in  Ireland.'  'What!'  said  they,  '  this  from  you  who  speak  and  vote  against  the 
bill?'  'Yes,'  he  replied,  'that  is  necessary;  because  if  I  don't  come  into  par- 
liament for  Ireland  I  must  be  out  altogether,  and  that  I  don't  choose.'  [Cries  of 
'Name!'  and 'No!']  Consider  for  a  moment !  Can  I  do  it?  ['No!'  'Yes!'] 
That  is  a  point  for  my  consideration.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  every  one  here ; 
but  if  every  one  in  the  room  Avas  to  hold  up  his  hand  for  it,  I  would  not  do  it.  The 
secret  is  not  my  own.  If  he  had  told  it  to  me,  I  would  have  said,  '  Mark,  I'll  keep 
no  such  secret  as  this — I'll  publish  it  to  the  world.'  But  if  I  name  the  member,  I 
put  it  into  the  power  of  the  individual  who  made  that  declaration  to  know  the 
gentleman  who  told  me." 

Mr.  O'Connell  then  moved  that  the  paragraph  be  referred  to  a  select  committee. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  the  House  do  proceed  to 
the  Order  of  the  Day." 

Mr.  Sinclair  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sir  Henry  Willoughby  and  Mr.  Stanley  having  addressed  the  House, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  would  not  follow  the  example  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  had  just  concluded,  and  enter  upon  the  observations  he  had  to  otter,  by 
promising  to  speak  to  the  question  under  discussion  with  coolness,  lest,  like  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  he  might,  of  course  through  inadvertence,  expose  himself  to 
the  charge,  not  of  speaking  without  the  walls  of  the  House  differently  from  what 
he  did  within  them,  but,  and  in  his  opinion,  to  a  graver  charge,  of  speaking  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  his  address  in  a  spirit,  if  not  diametrically,  very  nearly 
the  opposite  of  that  to  which,  on  setting  out,  he  had  pledged  himself.  No  one,  he 
begged  to  observe,  could  feel  more  deeply  than  he  did  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  House  found  itself  placed  on  the  present  occasion.  He  felt 
deeply  that  difficulty  for  many  reasons,  but  for  none  more  than  that  arising  from 
a  fear — a  well-grounded  fear  he  had  reason  to  think  it  was — that  they  would  gain 
no  credit  from  the  public  for  the  time  which  had  been  occupied  in  the  present 
96— Vol.  U. 
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discussion.  He  feared  that  the  public,  neither  having  watched,  or,  if  they  had, 
not  being  capable  of  comprehending  the  progressive  steps  by  which  the  House 
became  involved  in  their  present  difficulty,  they  would  be  disposed  to  think  their 
representatives  were  trifling  their  time  away  in  such  discussions,  while  questions  of 
the  deepest  importance  were  awaiting  their  consideration.  For  some  time  past  the 
public  mind  had  been  impatiently  directed  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  measures  of  relief,  what  plans  of  further  reform,  would 
be  proposed  by  the  government,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  those  burthens  of 
which  the  country  complained ;  and  when  it  appeared  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  well  as  the  government,  instead  of  applying  themselves  to  the  important  business 
for  tlie  transaction  of  which  parliament  had  been  assembled,  were  occupied  solely 
in  the  settlement  of  matters  of  a  merely  personal  nature,  in  no  wise  interesting 
either  to  them  or  the  country  ;  and  when,  moreover,  they  discovered  that  those 
matters  of  a  merely  personal  nature  procured  a  much  larger  attendance,  and  excited 
far  more  interest,  than  the  discussion  of  matters  of  the  highest  public  importance, 
it  was  but  too  reasonable  to  apprehend  that  great  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
would  be  manifested.  If  the  question  at  issue  upon  the  present  occasion  were 
merely  whether  an  enquiry  should  be  instituted  to  ascertain  if  a  member  of  t!;e 
House  of  Commons  had  expressed  himself  out  of  the  House  at  variance  with  his 
conduct  in  the  House,  he  would  never  give  his  consent  to  such  a  proceeding;  being 
firmly  convinced  many  occasions  might  arise  when  a  member  of  parliament  might 
so  act,  without  being  influenced  by  motives  in  the  slightest  degree  discreditable 
either  to  his  character  as  a  legislator  or  a  gentleman.  He  could  himself  cite  many 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  honour,  if  not  with  a  wise 
determination,  for  an  individual  placed  in  the  situation  of  a  legislator  not  merely 
to  conceal  his  own  private  feeling,  but,  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy,  to  give  his  support  to  measures  diametrically  at  variance  with  such 
feelings.  What  was  the  basis  of  all  party  connexions?  Coidd  a  party  subsist  even 
for  a  day,  if  it  was  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  claim  to  the  character  of  an 
honourable  man,  each  component  part  of  it  should  express  in  public  the  precise 
sentiments  he  entertained  in  private?  Supposing  a  person  at  a  dinner  table  to 
express  his  private  opinion  of  a  measure  originating  with  a  party  with  whom  he 
was  united  in  public  life,  was  he,  in  the  event  of  his  giving  up  that  private  opinion, 
out  of  deference  to  his  party,  to  be  exposed  to  a  charge  almost  amounting  to  dis- 
honesty ?  The  idea  was  absurd.  What  was  the  every-day  conduct  of  government 
itself?  Was  there  any  one  in  that  House  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  on  many 
questions.  Cabinet  ministers,  yielding  to  the  decision  of  their  colleagues,  did  not 
speak  and  act  in  their  places  in  parliament  in  strict  conformity  with  the  opinions 
they  had  expressed  in  the  Cabinet  ?  If  ministers  were  to  be  taunted  on  every  occa- 
sion that  they  held  opinions  in  the  Cabinet  different  from  what  they  did  in  that 
House,  and  if  parliament  were  to  be  made  the  scene  of  those  taunts,  he  believed 
he  should  not  be  going  too  far  in  saying  the  House  would  have  time  for  little  else. 
It  was  the  uniform  practice  with  all  governments,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  think 
the  practice  carried  any  stain  with  it,  for  a  member  of  the  administration  who 
chanced  to  entertain  opinions  differing  from  those  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues, 
rather  than  separate  himself  from  them,  to  submit  to  be  over-ruled,  and  even  though 
they  did  not  fully  concur  in  their  policy,  to  give  their  support  to  the  measures 
which,  as  an  administration,  they  promulgated.  He  would  give  the  House  an 
instance  of  this  fact.  It  was  very  generally  reported,  on  a  late  occasion,  that  upon 
the  question  of  sending  troops  to  Portugal,  a  strong  difference  of  opinion  took  place 
in  the  Cabinet.  Now,  would  it,  he  asked,  be  either  just  or  fair  to  call  on  those 
who,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Cabinet,  had  spoken  in  favour  of  sending  out  troops 
to  aid  the  cause  of  Donna  Maria,  to  come  down,  and  in  parliament  advocate  that 
measure  in  opposition  to  the  decision  of  their  colleagues.  No  one  would  think  of 
doing  so.  Again,  he  would  suppose  the  case  of  a  member  representing  a  large 
constituency,  who  entertained,  upon  an  important  question,  an  opinion  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  body  whom  he  represented.  Would  it  not  be  monstrous  to  charge 
that  man  with  acting  the  part  of  an  hypocrite,  if,  after  explaining  to  his  constituents 
what  were  his  jjrivate  opinions,  he  were  to  say  to  them,  "  Such  and  such  are  my 
opuiions ;  but,  as  they  do  not  happen  to  coincide  with  your's,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty 
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to  yield  them  up,  and  act  in  conformity  with  the  views  you  entertain  upon  the  sub- 
ject?" He  would  not  go  the  length  of  saying,  that  such  ought  to  be  the  conduct 
of  a  representative  who  found  his  private  opinions  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  constituents,  but  he  contended,  that  the  charge  of  dishonest  or  dishonourable 
conduct  would  not  lie  against  a  man  for  so  acting.  If,  therefore,  the  mere  (juestion 
at  issue  was,  whether  a  member  was  liable  to  have  his  conduct  arraigned  for  speak- 
ing out  of  the  House  differently  from  his  conduct  in  the  House,  he  would  not,  for 
the  reasons  he  had  stated,  give  his  consent  to  the  enquiry  which  it  was  now  proposed 
should  take  place.  Upon  abstract  grounds,  moreover,  would  he  vote  against  such 
an  enquiry,  namely,  the  establishing  of  the  fatal,  the  dangerous,  precedent  of  making 
the  House  of  Commons  the  medium  of  enquiry  into  private  communications,  into 
confidential  conversations.  Regarding  the  proposition  in  that  point  of  view,  it  did, 
he  confessed,  strike  him  with  the  greatest  alarm.  While  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  he  wished  to  observe  that  he  most  deeply  lamented  (giving  the  noble  lord, 
at  the  same  time,  every  credit  for  the  spirit  and  manliness  he  had  tliroughout  mani- 
fested) the  course  which  the  noble  lord  had  taken.  That  that  course  was  dictated  by 
spirit  and  manliness,  no  one  could  deny;  but  while  the  admission  was  made,  it  was 
deeply,  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that,  except  spirit  and  manliness,  nothing  was  to  be 
found  in  it.  In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  the  city 
of  Dublin,  it  was  open  to  the  noble  lord  to  have  answered,  that  no  such  communiea- 
tion  as  that  alleged  to  have  been  made  to  him  had  been  made ;  and  had  the  noble 
lord  so  answered,  as  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  him  to  have  done,  the  House 
would  not  have  been  placed  in  that  situation  of  difficulty  it  now  found  itself  in, 
and  the  public  time  would  not  be  sacrificed  as  it  already  had  Ijeen,  and  as  there  was 
reasonable  ground  to  fear  it  yet  would  be,  in  the  adjustmeut  of  the  matter.  The 
question  then  for  consideration,  however,  was,  seeing  all  the  ditfieulty  of  the  case, 
how  that  difficulty  was  to  b«  got  rid  of.  For  his  part,  impressed  as  he  was  with  the 
inconvenience  of  the  course  proposed — fearful  though  he  was,  that  in  granting  the 
desired  enquiry  tlie  House  would  be  establishing  a  precedent  which  hereafter  it 
might  be  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  rid  of — he  would  submit  to  that 
inconvenience,  and  incur  the  utmost  evils  of  the  precedent,  rather  than  be  a  party 
to  an  act  of  positive,  of  flagrant,  injustice  to  the  hon.  and  learned  membev  for 
Tipperary.  Dangerous  as  was  the  precedent  which  the  proposed  enquiry  might 
hereafter  estabUsh,  that  precedent,  by  which  a  positive  undeniable  act  of  injustice 
would  be  done  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  if  he  were  refused  those  means  of 
self-exculpation  he  so  earnestly  demanded,  was  equally,  if  not  more  dangerous;  and 
the  more  certainly  it  was  avoided,  the  more  creditable  it  would  be,  as  well  to  the 
dignity  as  to  the  manliness  of  their  assembly.  If,  therefore,  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Tipperary  should  persevere  in  his  demand  for  an  enquiry, — if,  not  con- 
tent with  the  belief  which  his  solemn  declaration  had  produced — a  declaration  to 
which  he  gave  every  credit,  and  upon  hearing  which  he  did,  as  he  was  bound  to  do, 
believe  the  hon.  and  learned  member  entirely  innocent  of  the  charge  brought  against 
him,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  claimed  to  have  not  only  the  statement  of  the 
noble  lord,  but  that  originally  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Hull,  fully 
investigated, — if,  unwilling  to  let  the  matter  drop  at  its  present  stage  (which,  he 
contended,  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do,  without  in  the  smallest  degree  laying 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  shrinking  from  the  enquiry  he  had  so  earnestly  de- 
manded) the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  stood  up  in  his  place  and  said,  "I  consider 
I  still  labour  under  an  unjust  imputation  ;  give  me  the  means  of  clearing  myself," 
— should  no  other  member  go  out  with  him,  in  the  event  of  a  division,  he  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  most  certainly  would.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  been  placed  in 
an  extremely  embarrassing  situation  by  the  interference  of  the  House;  and  it  would, 
he  thought,  be  an  act  of  gross  injustice  not  to  carry  that  interference  further,  and, 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  give  him  then  the  means  of  extricating  himself  frum 
the  difficulty  with  which  he  was  now  surrounded.  The  charge  originally  made  was 
r.iade  against  Irish  members  generall3\  It  was  a  most  serious  one, — involving,  in 
point  of  fact,  an  act  so  discreditable  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that,  imless  satisfac- 
torily explained,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  the  party  implicated,  not  only 
in  the  eyes  oi'  every  man  possessed  of  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  but  in  the  eye's 
of  the  constituency  whom  he  represented.     That  charge  had  been  denied,  solemnly 
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denied,  by  tlie  hoii.  and  learned  gentleman;  and,  as  in  itself  it  bore  no  internal 
evidence  of  truth  as  apidicable  to  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  matter  would 
there  have  terminated,  had  it  not  occurred  that,— in  a  reply  to  a  question  put  to 
him  touching  the  truth  of  an  allegation,  part  of  such  original  charge,— the  noble 
lord,  the  ( 'hancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  very  unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  the 
House,  prujiounded  a  charge  of  a  somewhat  similar  tendency  against  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  individually,  which,  he  alleged,  had  been  reported  by  a  third 
partv  to  him.  This  gave  a  force  to  tlie  original  charge  which,  abstractedly,  it  had 
not ;'  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  against  whom  it  was  aimed,  having,  with 
a  view  of  exculpating  himself,  claimed  an  investigation,  the  House  had  no  alternative 
but  to  grant  it.  'I'liey  had  already  once  interfered  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  from  procuring  that  redress  there  was  too  much 
reason  to  suppose  he  meant  seeking  elsewhere,  and  having  done  so  they  could  not, 
consistently  with  justice,  shrink  from  the  only  means  left  by  which  that  redress 
could  bc'jbtained.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  his  intention,  in  the  event  of  a  division, 
to  give  bis  vote  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for 
Westminster. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett's  amendment  was  negatived  by  192  to  .54— Majority,  138. 
Theorioinal  motion  agreed  to,  and  the  committee  appointed,  to  wiiich,  at  the  special 
request  of  the  committee,  the  name  of  Mr.  O'Connell  was  subsequently  added. 


CONDUCT  OF  BARON  SMITH. 
February  13,  1834. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  most  eloquent  speech,  moved  "That 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Baron  Smith, 
in  respect  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Judge,  and  to  the  introduction  of  politics 
in  his  charge  to  a  grand  jury." 

Mr  O'Dwyer  seconded  the  motion. 

In  the  long  discussion  which  ensued,  and  rising  after  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  statement 
to  the  House,  alluded  to  some  motives  arising  from  community  of  political  feelings 
which  might  possibly  influence  members  of  the  House  in  forming  their  judgment 
in  this  c-ase.  For  myself.  Sir,  I  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  political  feeling 
influencing  any  one  on  such  an  occasion.  This  learned  Judge,  Mr.  Baron  Smith, 
never  was  a  political  partisan;  there  never  was  a  man  freer  from  the  charge  of 
being  swayed  as  a  Judge  by  political  partialities  or  feelings;  even  as  a  member  of 
parliament  he  never  assumed  the  character  of  a  partisan.  He  was  the  early  and 
temperate  advocate  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  he  was  a  correspondent 
of  j\lr.  Burke  on  that  subject;  and  so  highly  did  Mr.  Burke  think  of  Baron  Smith, 
of  his  early  ability  and  judgment,  that  to  him  he  addressed  two  of  his  ablest  letters 
on  it.  With  that  learned  Judge  my  personal  acquaintance  is  limited  in  the  extreme; 
1  fully  participate  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  the  very  great  respect  which 
he  professed  for  him;  and  during  the  six  years  of  my  experience  in  Ireland,  as 
Chief  Secretary,  in  the  course  of  which  I  was  necessarily  drawn  into  constant  inter- 
course with  the  Judges  of  that  country,  I  do  not  recollect  any  who  ever  showed 
a  greater  desire,  after  his  judicial  duties  in  court  were  terminated,  to  examine  every 
L-nse  with  scrui>nl<)us  accuracy,  in  order  that  if  a  prisoner  could  urge  any  ground 
ior  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  conviction,  or  any  reason  for  the  mitigation  of 
the  punishment  awarded  to  him,  the  circumstances  might  be  fully  weighed,  and 
every  advantage,  consistent  with  justice,  accorded  to  him.  This  learned  Baron  is 
now  charged  with  neglect  of  duty.  But  I  could  cite  many  instances  in  which  he 
has  sacrificed  his  night's  re])ose  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  discharge  the 
duty  of  a  humane  and  conscientious  Judge.  There  is  not  an  allegation  of  corrup- 
tion against  him; — I  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  breathed  a  man  freer  from  the 
taint  of  corruption,  pecuniary  or  political.  There  is  not  an  allegation  of  the  slightest 
pr'iality, — there  is  not  an  allegation,  that  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the 
auniinistration  of  the  criminal  law,  or  as  the  distributor  of  civil  justice  between 
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man  and  man, — rn  y  corrupt  motive  or  feeling  of  political  partisanship  ever  influenced 
him.  Let  us  see,  then,  whether  there  be  even  a  plausible  prima  facie  case  f  >r 
enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  this  Judge  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  dismiss  every  other  topic  that  has  been  introduced  into  this  discussion — I  regre*: 
that  any  other  has  been  introduced;  for  God  knows,  Sir!  the  one  we  have  now 
under  consideration  is  of  too  great  importance,  the  consequences  with  which  it  is 
pregnant  are  too  alarming  to  need  aggravation  by  reference  to  any  other  point. 
We  are  called  upon  to  appoint  a  seclect  committee  for  ttie  purpose  of  eucjuiring 
into  the  conduct  of  Baron  Smith.  Sir,  I  say  this;  that  if — on  light  and  frivolous 
complaints,  nay,  on  plausible  allegations  of  inadvertency  or  error, — select  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons  are  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  e.varaining 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Judges,  or  if  those  Judges  may  be  dragged  before  such 
tribunals,  you  may  fill  your  statute-books  with  laws  professing  to  secure  their 
independence,  but  their  independence  is  a  hollow  and  miserable  phantom.  Yes, 
indeed,  they  may  possibly  continue  independent  of  the  Crown, — independent  uf 
the  fountain  of  honour  and  mercy; — but  will  they  be  independent  of  faction? — 
will  they  be  independent  of  a  predominant  popular  party  in  this  House,  that 
assumes  the  right,  under  the  hollow  pretext  of  enquiry,  to  humiliate  Judges 
for  the  expression  of  opinions  adverse  to  their  own,  by  placing  them  as  culprits 
at  the  bar?  There  are  two  allegations  against  Baron  Smith  on  the  present 
occasion.  One  is,  of  neglect  of  duty  at  the  assizes  of  Armagh.  If  you  admit 
the  force  of  that  charge,  on  what  ground  did  you  not  institute  an  enquiry  into 
it  last  session?  You  were  cognizant  of  every  fact  that  has  now  been  brougiit 
before  you, — you  had  the  returns  in  your  possession, — no  new  allegation  esta- 
blishing neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  Baron  Smith  has  been  made.  But 
now,  eight  or  nine  months  after  the  documents  were  produced, — after  you  tacitly 
admitted  the  innocence  of  Baron  Smith  by  abstaining  from  all  public  notice 
of  them, — after  you  have,  during  the  Vihole  of  the  interval,  permitted  Baroa 
Smith  to  remain  in  the  administration  of  justice;  now,  will  you  think  it 
just  or  decent  to  revive  the  neglected  and  forgotten  accusation,  and  to  bolster 
up  its  manifest  and  admitted  weakness,  by  another  and  perfectly  different 
charge,  namely,  that  the  Judge  introduced  political  matter  into  an  address  to  a 
grand  jury  at  Dublin  ?  The  introduction  of  political  matter,  observe  !  That  is  tlie 
whole  of  the  additional  charge.  No  allegation  that  the  political  matter  was  improper 
matter,  for  any  other  cause  than  simply  that  it  was  political.  Why,  Sir,  can  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  vote  for  a  committee  of  enquiry  into  such  a 
charge — can  he,  who  says  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of  a 
Judge  to  introduce  political  matter  into  a  charge — can  he,  who  vindicates  Chief 
Justice  Bushe  for  the  introduction  of  political  matter  into  a  charge — above  all,  can 
he,  who  quoted  in  this  House  a  charge  of  Baron  Smith  full  of  political  matter,  when 
that  charge  told  in  favour  of  his  own  opinions,  and  in  defence  of  his  own  conduct — 
can  he  consent  to  the  institution  of  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  a  Judge,  on  the  sim- 
ple abstract  allegation,  that  that  Judge  has  introduced  political  topics  into  a  charge  ? 
Will  the  House  of  Commons  imply  that  the  introduction  of  such  matter  into  a 
Judge's  charge,  is,  prima  facie,  to  be  viewed  with  so  much  suspicion,  that  they  must 
forthwith  summon  the  Judge  from  Ireland,  and  enquire  into  his  conduct  ?  We,  Sir, 
have  no  control  over  this  Judge,  except  by  an  address  to  the  Crown  for  his  removal ; 
— of  us  he  is  quite  independent ;  and  ought  we  to  institute  an  enquiry  without  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  result  of  that  enquiry,  if  unfavourable  to  the  Judge,  would 
warrant  the  extreme  measure  of  an  address  to  the  Crown  ?  Take  the  case  of  these 
late  trials  at  Armagh.  Is  it  alleged  that  injustice  has  been  done  to  any  one  ?  I 
concur  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  lamenting  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which 
some  of  the  trials  took  place ;  but  I  repeat,  that  if  on  such  allegations  as  this,  that 
on  a  certain  occasion,  trials  took  place  at  an  inconvenient  and  unseemly  hour— on 
allegations  implying  no  charge  of  partiality,  of  corruption,  of  grievous  neglect — 
implying  no  moral  delinquency  of  the  lightest  kind  ;  the  Judge  is  to  be  brought,  as 
a  delinquent  before  a  committee  of  this  House,  he  ceases  to  be  a  free  agent:  he  ceases 
to  be  an  impartial  and  independent  Judge  :  he  is  administering  his  functions  under 
the  rod  and  menace  of  a  despot.  Suppose  a  case  of  this  kind.  The  Judge,  on  going 
the  assizes,  finds  there  has  been  a  mistake  as  to  the  duration  of  a  particular  assize — 
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a  mistake  for  which  he  is  no  way  responsible — that  there  are  double  the  number  of 
trials  that  were  calculated  on,  when  the  period  of  the  particular  assize  was  fixed : 
he  tinds  an  unexpected  demand  upon  his  time ;  he  finds  also  the  assizes  fixed  for  the 
next  county  for  a  certain  day;  and,  anxious  to  perform  the  duty  of  opening  them  at 
the  prescribed  period,  he  hesitates  between  the  hardship  of  detaining  in  gaol  the 
prisoners  who  are  ready  for  trial  in  the  first  county,  and  of  postponing  these  trials 
for  months,  and  the  opposite  evil  of  trying  them  forthwith  at  late  and  inconvenient 
hours.  He  adopts  the  hitter — no  objection  being  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
sjoners — no  allegation  being  made  of  injustice  done  to  any  one.  Such  may  have 
been  the  circumstances  under  which  Baron  Smith  acted — under  which,  with  the 
bi'st  intentions,  he  preferred  the  less  of  two  evils,  and  sacrificed  his  own  comfort  and 
repose,  that  he  might  give  to  accused  parties  the  benefit  of  an  early  decision — perhaps 
an  early  acquittal.  If  this  were  the  case,  would  it  not  be  most  unfair  to  cast  a  slur 
and  imputation  on  the  character  of  an  aged  and  respected  Judge,  by  dragging  him 
over  from  Ireland,  to  appear  before  a  committee  of  this  House?  Say  what  you  will 
— that  this  a  mere  enquiry — that  if  acquitted,  the  Judge  will  not  be  injured  in  cha- 
racter; these  are  the  plausibilities  by  which  you  are  covering  an  act  of  injustice; 
you  must  feel  and  know,  that  the  authority  of  the  Judge  is  extinguished  the  moment 
that  he  is  summoned  before  you  as  a  suspected  and  accused  minister  of  justice;  not 
only  is  his  individual  authority  gone,  but  the  blow  you  aim  at  him  strikes  at  the 
independence  and  authority  of  the  judicial  station.  For  God's  sake,  if  you  will 
establish  this  fatal  precedent,  estaVdish  it  with  those  forms  and  solemnities,  which, 
by  giving  it  a  more  impressive  character,  may  designate  it  as  a  proceeding  of  an 
imusnal  and  extraordinary  kind.  Place  the  accused  Judge  at  the  bar — let  him  stand 
here  in  the  face  of  the  day — let  him  confront  his  accusers — and,  above  all,  let  him 
know  what  it  is  with  which  he  is  really  charged.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says, 
that  one  advantage  of  this  proceeding  will  be,  that  we  shall  thus  convince  the  people 
of  Ireland  that  impartial  justice  is  done  to  them.  Yes ;  but  let  the  justice  you  deal 
out  be  really  impartial.  Take  no  step  where  justice  is  concerned,  for  the  purpose 
of  conciliating  popular  opinion  in  your  favour;  let  us  do  our  duty,  regardless  of 
what  popular  opinion  may  be,  and  depend  on  it,  that  if  we  do  our  duty,  all  the 
popul-ar  opinion  that  is  worth  retaining  will,  in  the  end,  be  on  our  side.  I  now 
come  to  the  charge  of  this  present  session,  which  is  brought  to  aggravate  that  of 
tlie  last ;  to  render  more  weighty  that  which  was  not  before  thought  suflSciently 
heavy  to  merit  the  pains  of  an  investigation,  but  which  is  now  to  be  enquired  into, 
when  the  evidence  connected  with  it  is  probably  weaker  and  more  defective — when 
all  the  means  of  information  are  less  easy  of  access  than  they  would  have  been  last 
session.  The  second  charge  is  this — that  the  learned  Judge  introduced  political 
matter  into  his  charge  to  a  grand  jury,  an  act  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  him- 
self admitted  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  he  was  not  only  justifiable  in  doing, 
but  tiiat  it  formed  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Judge.  And  yet  he  objects  to  its  being  done 
in  this  instance.  Are  we  then.  Sir,  going  to  define  the  terms  in  which  the  Judges 
are  to  make  their  charges  ? — Are  we  going  to  prescribe  the  exact  limits  within  which 
it  may  be  lawful  or  decorous  for  Judges  to  introduce  political  matters  into  their 
public  addresses  ? — Are  we  about  first  to  admit  that  it  may  be  quite  right  in  the 
Judges  to  warn  "  the  deluded  instruments  of  agitation  ?  "  "Nay,"  says  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  "  it  may  be  their  duty  to  trace  the  evils  of  agitation  to  their  source, 
but  then  they  must  look  carefully  at  the  calendar — they  must  not  presume  to  lift 
their  eyes  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  holding  the  assize— 
or,  indeed,  beyond  tlie  bar  at  which  the  prisoners  are  arraigned."  These  may  be 
the  rules  suited  for  ordinary  times — difficult  enough  to  be  acted  upon,  even  in  such 
times.  But  what  were  the  times  in  which  Baron  Smith  was  dehvering  this  charge 
which  furnishes  the  matter  of  his  accusation  ?  He  was  speaking  at  a  time  when  we, 
his  accusers  and  judges,  had  passed  a  bill  that  suspended  and  paralyzed  the  ordinary 
law  in  Ireland,  and  placed  the  liberties,  if  not  the  lives,  of  the  people  in  that  country, 
at  the  mercy  of  military  courts-martial.  I  voted  for  that  bill— I  approved  of  it — I 
thought  it  required  by  a  stern  and  overwhelming  necessity.  And  if  1  did  this,  am  I, 
in  estimating  the  imputed  delinquency  of  Baron  Smith — am  I  to  forget  that  he  was 
acting  under  the  very  same  circumstances — the  very  same  impressions  which  con- 
stitute my  own  vindication?     There  is  one  passage,  in  particular,  of  the  learned 
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Baron's  charge,  to  which  I  must  aUude.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  secretary 
for  Ireland,  founded  his  acquiescence  in  this  motion  on  that  single  passage — at  least 
he  referred  to  no  other  in  detail  to  support  his  opinion.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
he  has  put  a  totally  erroneous,  and  most  unjust  construction  on  that  passage.  la 
the  view  which  he  takes  of  it,  it  represents  Baron  Smith  speaking  of  the  whole  Ca- 
tholic population  in  Ireland,  as  a  body  which  had  neither  property  nor  rank,  educa- 
tion nor  intelligence,  but  which  merely  included  the  physical  force  and  numbers  of 
tlie  country.  Sir,  I  am  content  to  rest  the  whole  case  on  this  issue.  1  ask,  was 
Baron  Smith  speaking  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  body  at  that  time?  No;  he 
was  referring  to  the  allegation  of  those  whom  he  considered  the  agitators — the 
a  itbors  of  the  whole  evil — the  allegation,  that  the  universal  people  of  Ireland  were 
enlisted  in  the  conspiracy  then  existing.  What  was  the  substance  and  obvious  purport 
of  his  observations  on  this  point?  That  the  unfortunate  victims  of  agitation — that 
mass  whose  physical  strength  was  referred  to — not  by  Baron  Smith,  but  by  the  agi- 
tators— referred  to  by  them  with  triumph  and  exultation — that  that  mass,  powerful  and 
dangerous  as  it  might  be  from  numbers,  and  from  its  proneness  to  excitement  by  inflam- 
matory harangues — that  that  mass  did  not  contain  amongst  it,  either  the  wealth,  or  the 
intelligence,  or  the  respectability  of  Ireland.  Was  this  untrue?  Is  it  not  a  vindication, 
rather  than  an  insult,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body  ?  And  let  me  ask,  is  it  probable, 
that  Baron  Smith,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  consistent  advocates  for  the  Catholic 
claims — is  it  likely  that  he,  the  offspring  ofa  Roman  Catholic  parent,  would  have  spoken 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  terms  so  offensive,  as  those  which  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary imputes  to  him  ?  Baron  Smith  was  speaking  at  a  time  when  all  law  was  suspended 
— when  we  ourselves  had  committed  the  greatest  violation  of  law;  and  is  it  not  a  mockery 
to  tell  him,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  warn  "the  deluded  instruments  of  agitation;"  but 
that  he  must  not  allude  to  those  exciting  topics  of  the  day  which  are  inseparably 
connected  with  that  agitation  ?  Look  at  the  state  of  Ireland  when  the  charge  was 
made;  look  at  the  circumstances  arising  from  the  agitation  ;  look  at  the  loss  of  life 
that  had  been  suffered  in  that  country;  look  at  the  effects  of  passive  resistance  to 
tithes  —  the  collection  of  those  tithes  suspended,  we  ourselves  finding  it  necessary 
to  provide,  for  those  who  had  a  legal  claim  to  tithes,  compensation  from  the  public 
purse  for  the  injustice  which  they  were  dailj'  suffering.  I  have  here,  Sir,  the  charge 
of  Baron  Smith  which  is  complained  of;  it  contains  political  matter,  I  admit;  but 
how  was  it  possible  to  allude  to  the  state  of  that  country;  to  "warn  the  deluded 
instruments  of  agitation,"  (for  I  like  repeating  the  words,)  without  referring  to 
politics?  Here  is  one  of  the  addresses  to  the  instruments  of  agitation  on  which 
Baron  Smith  was  commenting  ;  it  expressly  refers  to  the  success  which  had  attended 
tithe  petitions  ;  it  calls  on  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  up  and  stirring,  and  assures 
them,  that  by  an  organised  system  of  petitioning  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union  they  will 
ultimately  effect  that  repeal.  Now  I  ask  the  House,  admitting  that  there  was  no 
criminal  case  before  the  learned  baron  immediately  connected  with  tithes — or  with 
the  repeal  of  the  Union — yet  if  he  had  seen  that  we  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  Ireland  under  the  control  of  courts-martial, — if 
he  had  seen  that  the  consequence  of  tithe  petitions,  adopted  as  the  means  of  agita- 
tion, had  been  that  tithes  had  ceased  to  be  paid,  excepting  only  at  the  risk  of  blood, — 
if  he  feared  that  the  repeal  petitions  would  produce  similar  effects,  —if  he  learnt  from 
the  ministers  of  the  day,  that  they  would,  to  use  their  own  language,  resist  repeal  to 
the  death — was  he,  I  ask,  acting  contrary  to  his  duty  when  he  raised  his  warning 
voice  from  the  judicial  bench,  and  exposed  the  objects  of  those  who  were  labouring, 
through  agitation,  to  promote  the  cause  of  repeal  ?  Why  was  there  no  criminal  case 
immediately  before  him  ?  Because  the  avowed  object  of  the  repealers  was  to  effect 
their  object,  not  by  direct  violation  of  the  law,  but  by  the  excitement  of  a  spirit  of 
insubordination,  which,  while  it  professed  a  specious  submission  to  the  law,  should 
ultimately  overbear  the  law.  Baron  Smith,  therefore,  though  he  had  not  before  him 
any  criminal  charged  with  the  express  violation  of  a  law  connected  with  treason  or 
insurrectionary  violence,  did  naturally  express  the  same  feelings  of  deep  regret  and 
just  indignation  at  the  continuance  of  attempts  to  excite  the  people  of  Ireland,  which 
the  king  himself  had  expressed  at  the  meeting  of  this  parliament.  And  what  is  the 
language  we  ourselves  have  held  ?  We  assured  the  king. — re-echoing  his  Majesty's 
own  sentiments — "  That  we  fully  participate  with  his  Majesty  in  the  feelings  of  deep 
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regret  and  just  indignation  with  which  his  Majesty  has  seen  the  continuance  of  at- 
tempts to  excite  the  jjcople  of  that  country  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  legislative 
Union  :  to  cxpre-s  our  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  the  repeated  assurance  of  his  fixed 
and  unalterable  resohition,  undtr  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  this 
bond  of  our  national  strength  and  safety  inviolate,  by  all  the  means  in  his  Majesty's 
powers  and  to  assure  his  M;)jesty  that,  in  the  support  of  this  determination,  his 
Majesty  may  rely  with  confidence  on  our  zealous  and  elFeciual  co-operation."  And 
ai'-ain  we  say  to  his  Majesty, — and  to  this  passage  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House 
— "That  his  Majesty  may  rely  upon  our  united  and  vigorous  exertii;ns,  in  conjunction 
with  all  the  loyal  and  well-affected,  in  aid  of  the  government,  to  put  an  end  to  a 
system  of  excitement  and  violence,  which,  while  it  continues,  is  destructive  of  the 
peace  of  society,  and  if  successful,  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  the  power  and  safety 
of  the  United  Kingdom."  We  here  expressly  invite  all  the  loyal  and  well-affected 
to  co-operate  with  the  law  and  the  government  in  the  maintenance  of  the  legislative 
Union.  If,  Sir,  the  first  practical  step  we  take  is  to  bring  Raron  Smith  before  us, 
because  he  has  discountenanced  a  system  of  excitement  and  violence — because,  as  a 
loyal  and  well-afiected  subject,  he  lias  anticipated  our  solemn  appeal  for  his  aid  and 
co-operation.,  what  think  you  will  be  the  in  Terence  drawn  by  the  people  of  Ireland 
from  this  direct  contradiction  between  our  professions  and  our  acts?  From  this 
hour  the  cause  of  repeal  will  prosper — for  never  will  the  Irish  people  believe  that 
they,  who  abandoned  to  his  enemies  the  Judge  who  has  used  the  authority  of  his 
name  and  station  to  uphold  the  law  and  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  repealers,  will 
not  also,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  abandon  that  cause,  for  supporting  which  the  Judge 
has  been  made  a  victim. 

Several  other  members  then  took  part  in  the  debate,  an  amendment  by  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  was  negatived,  and  the  original  motion  carried  by  167  to  74;  majority  93. 

The  appointment  of  the  Committee  was  postponed. 


T  II  E     B  U  D  G  E  T. 
February  14,  1834. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Speaker  accordingly  left  the  chair,  and  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bernal. 

Lord  Althorp  then  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  House  a  statement  of  the  financial 
prospects  for  tlie  ensuing  year,  and  concluded  by  moving,  "That,  towards  the  sup- 
plies, the  sum  of  .£14,000,000  be  raised  by  exchequer  bills  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1834." 

Sia  Robert  Peel  said,  that  as  the  noble  lord  had  not  gone  into  any  details  as  to 
the  state  of  our  finances,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  touch  on  any  of  them.  He 
would,  therefore,  only  refer  to  the  prominent  topics  of  the  noble  lord's  statement. 
The  first  point  on  which  he  felt  bound  to  say  a  few  words  was  the  great  reduction 
of  the  expenditure  of  tlie  country,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  that  portion  of  it 
which  admitted  of  reduction ;  for  the  great  mass  of  the  expenditure  did  not  admit 
of  reduction,  consistently  with  the  observance  of  national  faith  ;  and  he  must  assert, 
looking  to  what  had  been  already  done,  tliat  the  reduction  in  the  estimates  this  year, 
of  halt  a  million  below  tliose  of  the  last,  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  and  did 
credit  to  the  government.  The  noble  lord  assumed  that  he  would  have  a  sum  of 
.£■2,000,000  at  his  disposal.  He  made  this  out  by,— first,  an  actual  balance  of 
.£1,-300,000  above  the  demands  of  the  year;  then  .£500,000  was  calculated  as  the 
amount  of  the  probable  reduction  of  the  estimates  of  the  present  year  below  those  of 
the  last;  but  this  could  not  be  calculated  upon  as  permanent  revenue;  for  though 
circumstances  might  be  such  this  year  as  to  enable  government  to  make  that  reduc- 
tion, different  circumstances  might  arise  next  year  which  might  render  it  necessary 
to  increase  those  estimates  even  much  beyond  the  amount  of  last  year.  The  remaining 
sum  of  £600,000  the  noble  lord  had  calculated  would  arise  from  the  increased  produce 
ot  the  duty  on  tea.  That  calculation  appeared  to  him  very  vague  and  indefinite, 
and  he  could  not  see  how  the  sum  was  to  be  made  out.  The  noble  lord  had  said, 
niat  the  difference  v.ould  arise  from  the  government  bringing  9,000,000lbs.  of  tea 
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into  the  market  at  the  quarterly  sales  of  the  tea  in  the  company's  stores,  instead  of 
8,000,000lbs.  But  did  the  noble  lord  know,  that  the  public  would  take  the 
9,000,000lbs.  ?  If  8.000,000lbs.  w?re  found  sufficient  for  the  quarterly  consumption 
of  the  public  hitherto,  was  it  so  certain  that  it  would  take  the  additional  million? 
The  noble  lord  thought  it  would  by  a  reduction  of  the  pri(;e;  but  did  it  not  occur  to 
the  noble  lord,  that  if  the  government  gained  in  the  amount  of  the  duty,  it  would  lo'^e 
by  the  reduction  of  the  price?  This  tea  was  now  the  property  of  the  public,  as 
transferred  by  the  East  India  Company  with  its  other  property;  and  if  the  govern- 
ment, by  its  mode  of  sale,  reduced  the  price  below  what  it  would  probably  have 
brought  in  the  company's  sales,  would  not  the  difference  in  the  price  be  so  much 
loss  to  the  revenue?'  And  that  loss  must  be  deducted  from  the  gain  which  the  noble 
lord  seemed  to  think  the  government  would  make  in  the  duty.  This  item  of 
^000,000,  therefore,  he  did  not  think  was,  by  any  means,  so  certain  as  the  noble 
lord  seemed  to  anticipate.  The  noble  lord  thought,  that  .£1,200,000  was  as  large  a 
sum  as  could  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  considering  the  sum  of  £800,000 
•which  was  to  be  applied  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan  for  the  West  Indies.  He 
concurred  in  thinking  that  £1,200,000  was  as  much  as  could  be  so  applied,  and 
more,  taking  the  precarious  nature  of  some  of  the  sources  from  which  the  whole  sur- 
plus of  £2,600,000  was  to  be  derived,  than  he  should  feel  disposed  so  to  ai)ply;  but 
he  wished  to  ask  tlie  noble  lord,  whether  there  were  not  some  other  matters  for  which 
provision  was  to  be  made,  beside  the  West- India  loan?  Were  not  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  to  be  provided  for?  He  had  not  heard  any  thing  on  that  subject  in  the  noble 
lord's  statement.  The  noble  lord  said,  he  could  not  afford  more  than  the 
£1,200,000;  and,  admitting  that  the  noble  lord  had  only  that  sum  to  concede  in  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  he  thought  that,  consistently  with  keeping  faith  towards  the 
national  creditor,  the  noble  lord  was  i)erfeetly  right  not  to  make  any  greater  reduc- 
tion. He  would  not  offer  any  ojjinion  as  to  the  tax  proposed  to  be  reduced,  but  he 
must  express  his  regret  that  some  reduction  had  not  been  made  wiiich  would  give 
relief  to  the  agricultural  classes.  He  would  admit  that  those  classes  would  derive 
some  benefit  from  any  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  other  classes  with 
which  they  were  so  intimately  connected;  but  when  he  recollected  the  distress  which, 
in  the  committee  of  last  year  on  agriculture,  was  proved  to  exist  in  the  agricultural 
class, — when  he  considered  the  great  patience  with  which  that  distress  was  borne,  and 
when  he  found  in  his  Majesty's  speech  allusions  to  excitement,  and  disobedience,  and 
resistance  to  the  law,  which  prevailed  in  some  places,  he  could  not  but  lament  that  the 
relief  was  given  to  the  disobedient,  and  those  who  resisted  the  law,  while  the  patient 
and  submissive  agriculturists  got  nothing.  He  would  admit  that,  as  there  was  only  the 
sum  of  £1,200,000  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show  how  it  could  be  employed  so  as  to  give  relief  to  the  agriculturist;  but  he  was 
bound  to  say,  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  relief  could  be  given  out  of  the  £1,200,000, 
it  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  given.  He  would  not  say  that  relief  should  be  given  at 
the  expense  of  public  credit;  but  if  it  could  be  given  without  injuring  public  credit, 
the  agriculturists  had  a  strong  claim  to  it.  At  present,  however,  all  that  was  done 
was,  — that  the  towns  got  £1,200,000,  while  the  agriculturists  got  only  a  civil  para- 
graph in  the  King's  Speech.  But  the  noble  lord  said,  that  he  had  other  plans  for  the 
relief  of  agriculturists, — there  was  to  be  a  commutation  of  tithes,  and  a  revision  of 
the  poor-laws.  Certainly,  with  respect  to  the  first,  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham, 
however  just,  had  been  somewhat  severe  in  his  comments.  But  he  could  at  once 
convince  the  hon.  member,  that  the  noble  lord  could  have  no  design  whatever  to  intro- 
duce a  mea-ure  of  confiscation.  It  was  impo'^sible,  indeed,  to  refer  to  the  speech 
delivered  by  his  Majesty  a  few  days  ago,  and  imagine  that  any  such  notion  was  eii- 
tertained  by  ministers.  His  Majesty  said :  "  I  recommend  to  you  the  early  consi- 
deration of  such  a  final  adjustment  of  the  tithes  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  may  extinguish  all  just  causes  of  complaint,  without  injury  to  the  rights  and  pro- 
perty of  any  cla*s  of  my  subjects,  or  to  any  institution  in  Cluirch  and  State." 
These  words,  the  hon.  member  would  recollect,  referred  to  Ireland — a  part  of  the 
empire  in  which,  from  circumstances,  it  might  possibly  liave  been  supposed  that  a 
system  of  proceeding  somewhat  different  from  that  generally  appliiable  would  have 
been  tolerated.  But  they  found  that,  even  in  Ireland,  the  rights  of  i)roperty  were 
to  be  duly  maintained.     It  was  not,  therefore,  possible  to  conceive  that,  in  England, 
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a  different  course  would  be  pursued,  and  that,  when  his  Majesty's  ministers  promised 
to  the  hxndod  interest  relief,  they  would  commence  tliat  relief  by  confiscating  a  part 
of  the  property  of  the  tithe  owners.  Confiscation,  therefore,  was  out  of  the  question. 
'I'he  total  amount  of  relief  the  commutation  would  effect  could  be  easily  stated.  It 
would  be  a  relief  merely  from  a  burthen  small  in  amount,  but  v  ■xatious  from  the 
form  in  which  it  was  demanded.  He  did  not  mean  to  undervalue  the  importance  of 
the  commutalion;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  an  advocate  for  its  principle;  but  lie  con- 
tended, that  it  was  unfair  in  the  noble  lord  to  take  to  himself  the  credit  of  relieving 
the  agricultural  interest  by  merely  introd'.icing  that  principle.  The  agricultural 
interest  would,  of  course,  rejoice  to  be  freed  from  the  vexations  attendant  upon  the 
levying  of  tithe  under  the  present  system,  but  they  would  much  more  rejoice  in 
being  freed  from  some  of  the  heavy  pecuniary  burthens  with  which  they  were  sad- 
dled. What  benefit  or  relief  would  the  holders  of  tithe-free  land  gain  by  the  con- 
templated measure?  None  whatever.  Nay,  so  far  from  benefit,  if  the  principle  of 
commutalion  was  once  adopted,  their  pecuniary  burdens  would  be  increased.  At 
best,  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord  would  give  but  a  partial  and  trifling  relief.  Was  the 
noble  lord  aware  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  ?ountry,  tithes  occasioned  no  discontent? 
[Hear,  hear.]  He  repeated,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  people  were  content 
to  pay  tithes.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  people  would  not  be  glad  to  be  relieved 
from  tithes  altogether,  supposing  such  a  thing  to  be  possible;  but  he  asserted,  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  people  would  prefer  the  present  system  of  tithe 
collection  to  that  of  commutation,  because  thoy  believed  that  under  the  latter  they 
would  have  as  hard,  and  harder  task  masters,  than  at  present.  He  did  not,  he 
repeated,  mean  to  say  a  word  against  the  principle  of  coranuitation ;  but  he  thought 
it  was  not  fair  of  the  noble  lord  to  expect  the  agricultural  interests,  in  their  present 
distressed  condition,  would  be  satisfied  with  so  partial  and  so  paltry  a  relief  as  the 
introduction  of  that  principle  would  effect.  He  then  came  to  that  part  of  the  noble 
lord's  statement  which  referred  to  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws,  and  the  promise 
that  they  should  undergo  alteration.  Did  the  noble  lord  for  a  moment  think  that 
that  promised  revision  would  relieve  the  agricultural  interests  from  the  distress  they 
were  labouring  under?  But,  even  if  it  did,  did  the  noble  lord  recollect  the  period  of 
time  that  must  necessarily  elapse  before  that  relief  could  take  place?  Could  the 
noble  lord  show,  that  the  agricultural  population  would  derive  any  benefits  from  an 
alteration  in  the  poor-laws'  operation,  which  would  not  be  participated  in  by  the 
town  population  ?  The  burthen  of  the  poor-law  system  was  as  much  felt  in  the 
large  manufacturing  towns  as  in  the  country.  Would  any  man  deny  that,  in  periods 
of  commercial  distress,  the  burthens  were  as  great  in  the  large  towns  as  in  the 
country?  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that;  and,  therefore,  he  contended,  that  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  new  system  would,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  be  common  benefits  alike  participated  in  by  town  and  country.  He  re- 
gretted the  noble  lord  had  said  nothing  in  the  course  of  his  speech  respecting  a  tax 
to  which  the  agriculturist  was  peculiarly  subject,  and  which  the  noble  lord  had,  on 
the  last  occasion,  in  some  degree  promised  should  be  removed:  he  meant  the  tax  on 
horses  and  servants  employed  in  agricultural  labour.  He  hoped  the  noble  lord 
meant  to  keep  his  promise  regarding  that  tax,  which  was  both  generally  and  justly 
com[dained  of  throughout  the  country.  If  the  noble  lord  could  not  altogetlier  re- 
move the  tax  on  horses  and  servants  employed  in  agriculture,  he  ought,  at  least,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  surcharges  upon  the  agriculturist  for  occasionally  employing  them 
for  other  purposes.  The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  expressing  his  hope,  that 
the  noble  lord  would  keep  his  ears  open  to  the  various  suggestions  that  would  be 
offered  to  him,  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  interests;  and  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  session  to  terminate  without  giving  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions on  that  subject,  which  his  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  offer  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne.  His  Majesty  had  then  admitted  that  the  agricultural 
interests  were  in  a  distressed  condition,  and  strong  hopes  that  measures  of  relief  and 
protection  would  be  introduced  had  been  in  consequence  excited;  and  it  was 
needless  for  him  to  advert  to  the  effects  likely  to  result  from  their  disappointment. 
After  some  discussion,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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February  18,  1834. 

In  the  debate  arising  out  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey's  motion,  "  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  consideration  of  each  pension,  in  the  list 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  August  last,  and  to  report  therefrom  to  the  House," 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  his  personal  feelings  would  induce  him  to  support  the 
motion,  after  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  former  governments, 
implying,  that  the  exposure  of  their  acts  would  be  followed  by  the  severest  con- 
demnation. He  gave  credit  to  his  Majesty's  government  for  their  disinterestedness 
in  opposing  the  motion.  He  believed  that  their  conduct  was  influenced  by  public 
principle;  tor  the  present  government  could  have  no  personal  motive  to  oppose  the 
enquiry.  When  he  heard  former  governments  charged  with  acts  of  the  grossest 
corruption,  and  with  having  been  influenced  by  motives  of  the  most  improper  char- 
acter, he  felt  called  upon  to  answer  these  accusations.  He  must  appeal  to  those 
members  of  former  governments  who  were  also  members  of  the  present  government, 
whether  any  such  iniquitous  proceedings  as  they  had  that  night  heard  described, 
had  ever,  to  their  knowledge,  been  committed?  He  was  satisfied  that,  if  the  list  of 
pensions  were  enquired  into,  the  result  of  the  enquiry  would  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  substantiate  such  a  charge.  He  positively  denied  that  the  result  would  prove 
any  iniquities  or  oiFences.  ["  Enquire,  then.'']  No,  he  would  not  enquire.  He 
would  not  enquire,  because  he  would  not  allow — and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
so — the  dictates  of  personal  or  private  feeling  to  overrule  the  objections  which,  on 
public  principles,  he  felt  to  controling  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  every  indi- 
vidual instance,  by  supervision  of  that  House,  or  to  commit  acts  of  individual  injustice 
towards  the  parties  in  receipt  of  pensions.  He  would  venture  to  say,  that  an  accu- 
rate examination  of  the  pension  list  would  prove,  that  parliamentary  corruption  had 
never  been  the  object  in  the  grant  of  a  single  pension.  Of  course,  if  he  were  asked 
whether  he  meant  to  contend  that  he  could  vindicate  every  single  pension  in  the 
whole  list,  he  could  only  reply  that  he  had  not  gone  through  the  list  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  speak  of  every  individual  case:  but  he  would  say,  that  there  were  not  five  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  that  the  desire  of  acquiring  parliamentary  influence  had  not  been 
the  motive  on  which  the  bounty  of  the  Crown  had  been  awarded.  To  look  over  this 
list  would  convince  every  man  that  there  had  been  no  such  object  in  view.  He  believed 
there  were  upon  the  list  pensions — and  considerable  pensions  too — granted  to  persons 
wiio  had  the  decencies  of  high  rank  to  support,  but  who  had  not  the  means  of  sup- 
porting them.  If  the  House  choose  to  establish  a  new  rule  for  the  future,  let  them 
establish  it;  but  the  grant  of  these  pensions  had  been  made  with  an  implied  under- 
standing, on  the  part  of  parliament,  that  such  was  to  be  the  application  of  the  money 
during  the  lives  of  the  parties.  Where  a  person  of  high  family,  and  distinguished 
rank,  had  been  without  the  means  of  supporting  the  high  dignities  of  his  station,  the 
Crown  had  fell  itself  justified  in  granting  a  pension  to  that  person,  fully  relying  on 
the  acquiescence  of  parliament,  and  convinced,  by  its  universal  silence,  that  that  was 
a  legitimate  application  of  the  money.  They  would  find  in  the  pension-list  many 
honourable  grants  to  the  relatives  of  persons  who  had  perf  irmed  great  public  service, 
but  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  opposition  to  the  government.  He  would  admit, 
that  they  might  find  instances  in  which  there  had  been,  perhaps,  a  lavish  reward  of 
public  service.  He  would  not  deny  that  there  might  be  instances  in  which  services 
had  been  rewarded  more  generously  than  they  would  be  at  the  present  day.  Let 
them  adopt  a  new  line  for  the  future,  if  they  thought  fit;  but  it  would  be  an  act  of 
injustice — it  would  be  an  act  of  real  iniquity — to  visit  the  consequences  of  a  change 
of  opinion  in  the  House  upon  those  who  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  these  pensions  for 
years,  on  the  implied,  or  rather  on  the  direct,  faith  of  parliament — that  it  would  be 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  this  House,  to  deprive  those  individuals  of  their  pen- 
sions. There  had  been  much — and  not  very  becoming  or  decorous — levity  exhi- 
bited with  respect  to  the  names  of  the  persons  on  this  list,  as  if  the  mere  mention  of 
the  grant  of  a  pension  to  a  lady  were  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  no  public 
service  had  been  rendered  for  it.  Why,  who  did  not  see,  and  was  it  not  perfectly 
obvious,  that,  although  public  service  might  not  have  been  rendered  by  the  individual 
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ladv,  the  highest  public  service  might  have  been  rendered  by  her  relations  :  and 
nii'^ht  tliey  not  have  implored  the  governmeiit  not  to  reward  their  services  by  direct 
pecuniary  grants  to  themselves,  but  to  reserve  their  liberality  for  those  who  had 
claims  upon  their  kindness  and  assistance?  Was  it  well,  tlien,  to  drag  into  the  dis- 
cussion, in  the  absence  of  the  parties,  the  cases  of  the  ladies  whose  names  had  been 
mentioned,  thougli  that  afforded  not  the  slightest  surmise  or  suspicion  that  the  grant 
connected  with  the  name  had  not  been  honourably  made?  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  said,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  a  grant  made  to  any 
one  family  in  Ireland  which  could  be  justified.  80  far  as  he  was  personally  con- 
cerned, there  was  nothing  he  should  desire  more,  or,  to  say  the  least,  there  was 
nothing  he  should  deprecate  less,  tlian  being  called  upon  to  answer  for  every  pension 
with  the  grant  of  which  he  was  connected.  He  would  turn  to  names  of  which  he  knew 
something,  and  which  would,  probably,  excite  the  most  attention.  He  would  take  a  case 
which  had  been  already  mentioned— the  names  of  Elizabeth  and  Gertrude  and  Mary 
Gossett.  Why,  suppose  they  were  the  sisters  or  the  daughters  of  a  public  officer 
who  had  rendered  great  services  to  his  country.  He  would  take  a  case,  however, 
with  which  he  was  more  immediately  acquainted— the  case  of  seven  ladies  of  the 
name  of  Hanfield,  to  each  of  whom  a  pension  of  £88  a  year  was  granted;  and  what 
was  more,  to  increase  the  indignation  of  the  House,  he  would  tell  them  that  these 
ladies  were  all  sisters !  He  would  give  the  House  their  history.  When  he  went  to 
Ireland,  he  found,  in  the  Commissariat  Department,  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Colonel 
Charles  Hanfield,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  previously,  whose  name  he  had  never 
hoard  of  until  he  went  to  Ireland  ;  but  who  was  an  officer  distinguished  by  his  extra- 
ordinary bravery  during  the  American  war.  lie  found  Colonel  Hanfield  holding 
the  situation  of  Commissary-in-Chief;  he  had  constant  intercourse  with  him;  and 
in  all  his  life  he  never  met  with  a  man,  in  any  public  department,  actuated  by  so  sincere 
a  desire  to  promote  the  strictest  well-regulated  economy.  He  must  say,  that  it  was 
a  very  rare  thing  to  find  an  officer  of  this  description  in  any  public  department.  He 
said  to  that  gentleman,  "In  what  manner  can  the  government  reward  yoiir  ser- 
vices?" Colonel  Hanfield  replied,  that  he  had  seven  daughters,  for  whom  he  had 
no  means  of  making  any  provision;  that  he  begged  to  waive  all  claims  on  his  own 
behalf;  but  he  entreated  government  to  make  some  provision  for  those  seven 
dai:ghters,  who  would  be  left  destitute  in  the  event  of  his  death.  Instead  of  going 
to  parliament  and  asking  for  a  vote,  the  government  of  that  day  said,  "  We  have, 
placed  at  our  disposal,  a  sum  of  £12,000  a  year;  let  us  appropriate  part  of  that 
sum,  amounting  barely  to  £700,  to  making  provision  for  those  ladies;" — and  there 
they  were  on  the  list — Catherine,  Hannah,  Margaret,  and  so  on.  He  asked  the 
House,  whether  it  were  not  possible  for  many  females,  bearing  the  same  name,  to 
receive  a  public  grant  of  this  description  with  jierfect  propriety;  and  whether  the 
grant  itself  might  not  be  perfectly  honourable  ?  The  same  might  hold  good  with 
respect  to  provision  for  families  in  distress.  If  they  would  establish  a  new  rule,  let 
them  do  so;  but,  until  that  were  the  case,  it  could  not  be  held,  that  grants  of  pen- 
sions to  families  in  distress  involved  a  misappropriation  of  the  public  money. 
^^'hat  was  the  distinct  admission,  or  rather  the  triumphant  declaration,  of  Mr.  Burke's 
Reforming  Act  ?  Why,  it  recited  that  "  Whereas  it  is  no  disparagement  to  any 
person  to  be  relieved  by  the  Crown."  Was  it  decent,  then,  towards  the  public, 
year  alter  these  pensions  had  been  granted — was  it  decrrous — that,  after  tlie 
Crown  had  acted  on  their  express  declaration,  that  it  was  no  disparagement  to  be 
relieved  by  its  bounty — was  it  decent,  to  call  u])on  the  objects  of  the  munificence  of 
the  Crown,  whatever  might  be  their  age,  their  infirmity,  or  their  distress,  to  make 
out  the  original  case  on  wiiich  their  pension  was  granted?  Or  could  the  respect, 
— he  would  s;iy  it  without  i-eserve — for  the  monarchy  be  maintained,  if  they  were 
thus  to  overloi'k  every  act  of  parliament  and  every  engagement  of  the  kind  which 
might  have  been  entered  into  when  they  themselves  had  committed  to  the  Crown 
tiic  di>creii(jnary  power  of  giving  that  relief?  The  House  of  Commons  had  never 
yet  mainiained  that  they  had  a  right  to  control  the  Cr(  v.n,  every  year,  in  the  dis- 
tributiim  of  tliis  sum.  He  admitted  that,  if  there  were  any  case  of  corrup-tion  to  be 
shown — if  tiiey  could  prove  that  there  had  been  any  misajjplication  of  this  vote  for 
the  gratification  of  mere  personal  (.bjects  on  (he  part  of  a  minister,  and,  above  all, 
for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  a  parliament— the  minister  would  be  bound,  in  his 
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responsibility,  to  enter  into  explanation,  and  submit  to  enquiry;  but  it  had  never 
yet  been  maintained  that  parliament  had  a  right,  after  committing  a  certain  sum  to 
the  Crown,  to  control  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  bounty.  If  such  a  doctrine  had  ever 
been  maintained,  why  had  not  parliament  called  every  year  for  an  account  of  the 
persons  to  whom  that  bounty  had  been  extended  ?  He  would  prove,  that  this  was 
the  opinion  of  parliament  at  the  time  they  passed  the  Act  of  1792.  It  was  found, 
at  that  period,  ihat  the  pension-list  had  swelled  to  an  extravagant  amount;  and,  in 
the  act  which  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  a  certain  extent,  there 
was  the  following  express  provision  : — "  That  no  pension  shall  be  granted  of  more 
than  £600  in  any  one  year,  until  the  pension-list  shall  be  reduced  to  £95,000." 
Observe  this  distinct  provision — "  and  until  the  pension-list  be  reduced  to  £95,000, 
the  names  of  those  to  whom  pensions  are  granted  shall  be  annually  laid  before 
parliament  within  twenty  days  after  the  meeting  thereof."  After  the  pension-list, 
however,  had  been  reduced  within  these  limits,  the  Crown  was  to  be  free  from  the 
obligation  of  laying  these  names  before  parliament.  Could  there  be  a  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  intention  of  the  parliament  of  that  day  ?  Could  there  be  a 
doubt  that  they  intended  to  give  a  discretionary  power  to  the  Crown,  in  respect  to 
grants  of  pensions  to  be  exercised,  subject  to  responsibility  in  case  of  abuse ;  but  a 
discretionary  power  which  it  was  never  intended  to  control  by  the  .specific  and  con- 
stant superintendence  of  parliament?  For  these  reasons,  thinking  that  there  were 
very  few  cases,  indeed,  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  would  itself  wish,  even  on 
account  of  a  lavish  grant  of  the  public  money,  to  quarrel  with  its  amount — believing 
that  common  justice  to  individuals  required  that  the  House  should  maintain  good 
faith  towards  them — and  thinking  that,  after  the  acts  which  they  had  passed,  it 
would  imply  an  unjust  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  would  be  dero- 
gatory to  its  honour  and  dignity,  now  to  review  in  detail,  through  the  medium  of  a 
select  committee,  every  act  of  the  Crown  exercised  under  those  enactments  of  the 
legislature — he,  for  one,  whatever  his  private  interests  might  be,  would,  on  public 
principle,  coincide  with  his  Majesty's  government  in  discountenancing  and  resisting 
the  motion. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  190  to  182  ;  majority,  8. 
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On  the  motion  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  be  read,  "  That  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply" — 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos,  after  an  able  review  of  the  distresses  existing  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  following  resolution  be 
substituted  in  place  thereof: — "  That  in  any  reduction  of  the  burthens  of  the  country, 
which  it  may  be  practicable  to  effect  by  a  remission  of  taxes,  due  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  necessity  of  relieving,  at  the  present  period,  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  adverted  to  in  his  Majesty's  speech." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

SiE  Robert  Peel  expressed  his  concurrence  in  all  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley)  at  the  conchision  of  his  speech.  Nothing  could 
be  more  painful  than  to  be  compelled  to  vote  on  the  same  side  with  those  who  avowed 
opinions  that  were  in  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of  honour  and  national 
faith.  He  should  be  ashamed  of  himself,  however,  if  he  let  a  consideration  of  that 
nature  deter  him  from  the  course  which  a  sense  of  public  duty  required  him  to 
pursue.  He  rejoiced  to  hear  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  O'Cunnell) 
avow  his  political  creed,  because  when  they  came,  in  a  few  days  hence,  to  the  con- 
.'■  {deration  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  they  would'bear  in  mind  under  what  auspices, 
and  with  what  views  that  measure  was  proposed.  "  O,  all  you,"  exclaimed  the  right 
1  on.  baronet,  "  who  have  interest  in  the  funds  in  Ireland — (),  all  you  Protestants  who 
.ii)ld  lands  in  Ireland,  learn,  by  this  timely  declaration,  what  your  fate  will  be  when 
you  shall  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  popular  assembly,  re- 
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turned  by  the  influence  and  adopting  the  principles  of  this  man,  who  makes  a  jest  of 
national  honour,  and  talks  of  the  cunt  of  public  faith." 

"  I  thauk  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word." 

The  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  had  been  decided  by  that  preliminary 
declaration.  Wiio  tl.at  had  anything  to  lo?e  would  not  draw  the  inference,  that  if 
such  slender  pretences  could  be  brought  forward  to  justify  the  violation  of  national 
faith,  there  could  be  no  security  for  any  property  of  any  description  ? 

While,  therefore,  he  voted  on  the  same  side  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
he  could  not  too  strongly  express  his  abhorrence  of  the  principles  which  he  professed. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  admit,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  tliat  an  acquiescence  in 
this  motion  must  lead  to  a  violation  of  the  national  laith.  He,  for  one,  would  not 
consent  to  grant  any  relief  even  to  the  agricultural  interest  at  the  expense  of  dis- 
turbing confidence  in  public  credit.  They  were  placed,  however,  in  these  circum- 
stances. The  noble  lord  had  stated  the  other  night,  in  what  he  must  call  a  very 
unusual  and  premature  declaration,  that  the  national  revenue  was  in  an  exceedingly 
prosperous  condition,  and  that  he  had  a  -certain  sum  to  apply  to  the  remission  of 
taxation.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  was  rather  inclined  for  a  repeal  of  the  house- 
tax,  but  he  added,  "  that  he  would  leave  the  matter  open  for  a  certain  period,  so  that 
each  member  might  present  his  plan  to  the  House;  and  if  any  hon.  gentleman 
should  succeed  in  inducing  the  House  to  prefer  any  other  tax  for  remission,  he  would 
not  propose  to  repeal  the  house-tax."  With  such  an  avowal  as  this,  such  an 
advertisement  for  counter-proposals,  it  would  be  perfect  treason,  on  the  part  of  those 
representing  any  interest  requiring  a  remission  of  taxation,  not  to  urge  their  claims. 
The  noble  lord,  too,  was  a  periectly  fair  arbitrator,  for  his  mind  seemed  quite  free 
from  bias  in  favour  of  his  own  proposal.  He  said,  that  he  had  given  a  sort  of  pledge 
to  repeal  the  house-tax;  but  he  admitted  that  there  were  other  taxes  which  he 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  repeal.  Now,  they  could  relieve  the  noble  lord 
from  the  difficulty  of  his  pledge,  by  proposing  the  remission  of  some  one  of  those 
other  taxes  which  the  noble  lord  himself  thought  a  better  tax  to  repeal.  The  noble 
lord  was  the  last  person  to  object  to  this  gentle  violence.  There  never  was  so  clear 
an  invitation  to  be  ravished.  The  noble  lord  had  consulted  his  friends,  the  political 
economists,  and  they  had  convinced  him  that  the  house-tax  was  not  the  tax  which. 
he  should  repeal;  therefore,  he  would,  for  six  months,  give  a  clear  stage  and  no 
favour  to  all  those  who  were  anxious  to  make  him  change  his  course.  Now.  they 
had  this  admission  from  the  noble  lord, — that  the  agricultural  interest  was  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  commercial  and  the  manufacturing  interests,  that  the 
best  mode  of  advancing  and  improving  it  would  be  to  extend  our  commerce  and 
manufactures  by  opening  new  markets  ;  by  removing  those  regulations,  as  well  fiscal 
as  political,  which  interfered  with  or  impeded  their  extension.  These  observations 
were  very  just.  The  agricultural  classes  would  be  benefited  by  the  extension  of  our 
commerce;  but,  he  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  whether  the  house-tax  was  one — the 
remission  of  which  would  remove  the  pressure  from  the  springs  of  industry,  or  tend 
to  give  to  our  manufactures  new  encouragement  in  foreign  markets?  Nobody 
would  say,  that  the  repeal  of  the  house-tax  would  afford  any  relief,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  to  the  agricultural  classess.  And  why  not  attempt  to  repeal  some  tax 
wiiich  should  benefit  them.  There  were  few  taxes  less  open  to  just  objections  than 
a  house-tax  levied  on  fair  principles.  It  partook  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
property-tax,  without  its  inquisitorial  character.  The  house-tax  fell  much  more 
on  the  higher  than  on  the  lower  classes.  If  the  noble  lord  liad  been  anxious  to  afi'ord 
relief  to  the  agricultural  interest,  the  repeal  of  the  window  tax  would,  in  some 
measure,  effect  that;  but  he  doubted  whether  it  wnuld  be  possible  to  select  any  tax, 
or  duties  of  any  kind,  to  an  equivalent  amount,  the  reduction  of  which  would  not 
give  more  alleviation  to  the  agricultural  interest  than  the  reduction  of  the  house-tax 
would  give.  It  had  been  stated,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  considerable  relief 
woidd  be  afforded  to  tlie  agriculturists,  by  some  intended  alterations  in  the  poor- 
laws.  He  thought  that  an  alteration  of  the  poor-laws  was  necessary  not  merely  to 
the  agiicultiiral  interest,  but  to  all  interests.  He  believed  that  the  independence, 
the  comfort,  and  the  happiness  of  the  lower  classes  v/ere  intimately  involved  in  the 
sound  consideration  and  amendment  of  the  poor-laws.     But,  when  the  evils  had 
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become  so  manifold  and  so  complicated,  many  years  must  elapse  before  any  very 
perceptible  improvement  could  be  effected,  or  any  great  relief  could  be  afforded  to 
the  agricultural  interest.  It  was  a  delusion  to  the  agricultural  tenancy  of  England, 
to  say  that  any  measure  connected  with  the  poor-laws  could  afford  them  immediate 
benefit.  It  was  not  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  intention  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  malt- 
tax,  or  endeavour  to  show  that  the  remission  of  any  part  of  it  would  afford  great 
relief  to  the  agriculturists.  He  would,  however,  express  his  anxious  wish,  that  the 
noble  lord  would  appoint  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  bearing  of  different  taxes, 
general  and  local,  on  the  various  classes  of  the  community,  to  see  whether  the  present 
system  of  taxation  did  not  unduly  press  on  the  farming  and  agricultural  classes  in 
particular.  He  was  anxious  that  such  an  enquiry  should  extend  to  the  whole  of  the 
local  taxation,  to  the  expense  of  criminal  prosecutions,  to  the  maintenance  of  country 
bridges  and  roads,  to  ascertain  whether  the  pressure  was  anything  like  equal  on  the 
different  classes.  He  doubted  much  whether  the  necessary  expense  for  ensuring  the 
security  of  life  and  property,  namely,  the  punishment  of  crime,  did  not  fall  with 
extreme  weight  on  the  land-  The  towns  chiefly  contributed  the  criminals,  and  the 
land  almost  the  whole  expense  of  bringing  them  to  justice.  Some  observations  had 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  surcharges  to  which  persons  in  large  towns  were  liable 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  assessed-taxes;  now,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would 
venture  to  say,  that  the  surcharges  on  land  were  not  less  in  amount  or  less  vexatious 
than  those  which  occurred  in  towns,  and  the  surcharges  on  the  country  districts  were 
not  so  easily  got  rid  of.  In  towns,  in  case  of  injustice,  the  neighbours  met  together, 
public  meetings  were  called,  and  memorials  were  sent  to  the  Treasury;  but,  in  the 
country  districts,  the  power  of  remonstrance  was  much  less  effectual,  from  the  absence 
of  all  combination,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  best  mode  of  resistance.  He  had 
that  morning  received  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  to  him  in  consequence  of  some 
observations  wi:h  which  he  troubled  the  House  the  other  evening.  The  person  who 
sent  the  letter,  and  of  whom  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  knew  nothing,  had  seen  in  a 
newspaper  some  observations  of  his,  and  had  he  not  seen  them  would  probably  have 
remained  silent  under  a  grievous  oppression.  The  letter  was  from  Oundle  in  North- 
amptonshire, the  county  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  represented.  The 
writer  stated,  that  he  held  a  dairy  farm  at  a  rental  of  i,'200  a  year,  and  his  farm  was 
the  only  means  he  had  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  He  was  possessed  of  a  horse, 
which  he  used  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  his  farm.  Last  year,  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  charged  for  this  horse  by  the  tax-gatherer  as  for  a  riding- horse. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  said,  that  he  appealed  against  this  charge,  but  his  appeal 
was  dismissed,  because,  according  to  the  commissioners,  "  grazing,"  was  not  "  farm- 
ing" within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  farmer  very  naturally  asked,  whether 
there  was  any  authority  for  this  decision  ?  Yes,  was  the  reply ;  and  they  referred 
him  to  Johiisoyi's  Dictionary.  By  that  work  "  husbandry"  meant  "  tillage,"  and 
"  tillage"  meant  "  ploughing."  The  charge,  therefore,  was  ordered  to  be  confirmed, 
because  the  farmer  had  no  ploughed  land.  He  very  naturally  asked  whether,  if  he 
ploughed  a  part  of  the  land,  and  left  the  remainder  as  a  grazing  farm,  he  should  be 
still  liable  to  the  charge  ;  and  the  reply  was,  "  Yes,  unless  the  greater  portion  of  the 
farm  is  ploughed."  How  many  isolated  cases  of  this  kind  might  occur  in  the  coun- 
try, and  how  much  hardship  might  be  inflicted  without  its  being  known  I  Whereas, 
in  towns,  publicity  would  instantly  be  given  to  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  publicity 
would  most  probably'  be  followed  by  redress.  He  hoped  that  the  noble  lord  would 
be  induced  to  see  whether  he  could  not  altogether  relieve  the  agricultural  classes 
from  taxes  which  pressed  on  them  in  this  vexatious  manner.  He  had  not  intended 
to  address  the  House;  but  he  felt  an.xious  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He  wished,  as  he  voted  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin,  utterly  to  disavow  any  participation  in  his  opinions. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  reminded  him  of  the  elephant  wounded  in  battle, 
which  was  often  more  dangerous  to  its  friends  than  its  foes.  One  remark  only  he 
wished  to  make  before  he  sat  down.  It  had  been  statetl,  with  a  view  to  show  that 
the  agricultural  classes  were  not  in  such  a  distressed  state  as  had  been  represented, 
that  the  price  of  British  wool  had  risen  considerably.  Now,  the  high  price  of  wool, 
instead  of  being  an  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes,  was  rather 
an  indication  of  their  distress.     He  had  no  doubt  that  that  rise  in  price  liad  chiefly 
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been  the  consequence  of  tlie  prevalence  of  wet  during  the  last  three  years,  and  the 
consequent  diinunition  of  the  flocks,  lie  did  not  believe  that  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  wool  afibrded  any  thing-  like  a  remuneration  to  the  fanner  for  the  loss  in  his 
flocks.  It  was  observed  that  at  present  tlie  price  of  wool  was  high,  whilst  that  of 
corn  was  low.  lie  feared  that  the  fanner  had  been  obliged,  in  many  instances,  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  his  ditiiculties,  to  plough  up  his  grazing  land;  to 
realize  an  immediate  gain  at  the  risk  ol' permanent  injury,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
corn  had  become  unusually  abundant,  and  wool  unusually  scarce.  No  man,  he 
thought,  could  deny  that  the  agricultural  classes  laboured  under  great  distress.  It 
had  been  said  that  this  would  be  diminished  by  repealing  the  corn-laws.  He  believed 
that  any  such  measure  would  only  aggravate  the  distress.  He  would  not  consent  to 
a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  because  it  would  make  a  great  and  sudden  revolution  in 
the  relations  of  the  different  classes  of  society,  which  would  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  misery,  in  conclusion,  he  would  say.  that  it"  they  had  any  taxation  to 
remit,  it  would  be  right  to  remit  those  taxes  whith  boro  either  directly  or  indirectly 
on  agriculture,  ratlier  than  repeal  the  tax  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  noble 
lord.  He  thought  that  the  agricultural  pc.pulation  had  a  strong  claim  to  the  com- 
miseration of  the  House,  not  only,  as  was  admitted,  because  more  distressed  than 
any  other  class,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  loyalty,  the  patience,  and  the  sub- 
mission with  winch  they  had  long  borne  the  greatest  suffering. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment — Ayes,  202  ;  Noes,  206  ;  Majority  4. 


CONDUCT  OF  BARON  SMITH. 
February  21,  1834. 

Sir  Edward  Knafchbull  moved,  "  That  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the  House  on 
the  13th  inst.,  relative  to  Mr.  Baron  Smith,  be  read."  The  Resolution  having  been 
read  accordingly,  the  right  hon.  baronet  then,  in  a  masterly  speech,  defended  the  learned 
gentleman  from  the  imputations  alleged  against  him  by  Mr.  O'Connell;  and,  after  con- 
tending that  a  charge  of  misconduct  against  a  judge  had  never  been  brought  forward 
or  sustained  upon  more  lame  or  insufficient  evidence,  moved,  "That  the  order  for  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Baron  Smith,  be  discharged." 

Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  motion. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, 

Sir  Robert  Peisl  felt  convinced  that  the  House — this  being  the  second  night's 
debate  upon  the  merits  of  this  subject — must  be  most  anxious  to  bring  the  discus- 
sion to  a  close.  Before  he  made  any  other  observations,  he  would  promise,  and 
rigidly  adhere  to  the  promi-:e,  as  he  never  wished  to  force  himself  upon  the 
attention  of  a  reluctant  audience,  if  the  House  would  lend  him  their  attention 
for  a  very  short  time,  to  introduce  no  irrelevant  topic,  and  to  steer  clear  of  all  con- 
siderations of  a  merely  personal  or  party  nature.  He  considered  that  the  motion 
implied  a  great  compliment  to  the  House.  It  implied  a  confidence  in  their  integrity 
and  moral  courage,  thus  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  revising  what  they  had 
once  determined;  and,  if  they  felt  that  determination  to  be  wrong,  to  reverse  it. 
Numerous  appeals  had  been  made  to  the  House  to-night;  appeals  to  false  pride; 
ap()eals  to  the  sense  of  shame,  and  to  the  fear  of  ridicule.  He  knew  the  force  of 
those  appeals,  and  the  obstacles  they  interposed  in  the  way  of  retracing  the  path  on 
which  they  had  once  entered  ;  but  he  felt  confident,  if  the  House  should  be  convinced, 
that  they  were  placed  in  a  critical  and  embarrassing  situation — if  they  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  precedent  they  were  about  to  establish  was  pregnant  with  fu- 
ture danger — that  the  step  which  they  had  taken  involved  an  act  of  injustice 
towards  pn  individual,  and  that  individual  an  aged  and  venerable  judge — he  had  that 
confidence  in  the  impartiality,  the  good  sense,  the  moral  courage  of  the  House,  that 
he  could  not  doubt  that  it  would  revoke  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  decision.  Two 
charges  had  been  preferred  against  the  learned  judge;  and  the  House  had  resolved 
to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  consider  those  charges.  Now,  let  them  weigh  dis- 
passionately the  force  of  every  argument  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  convince 
them  that  they  ought  to  adhere  to  their  resolution.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  said,  that  his  main  reason  for  having  acceded  to,  and  for 
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now  adhering  to,  the  proposition,  was,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Baron  Smith  that 
the  enquiry  should  be  made.  "  Here  are  charges,"  he  said,  "  preferred  against  a 
judge;  and  why  should  we  not  give  him  an  opportunity  of  disproving  them  ?"  Was 
the  House,  then,  prepared  to  adopt  now — and  to  act  in  future  upon — that  principle  ? 
Were  they  to  permit,  to  invite,  as  it  were,  every  dissatisfied  suitor  to  bring  his 
charges  against  a  judicial  character,  and  then,  because  charges  were  preferred — 
because,  perhaps,  they  assumed  a  plausible  shape — were  they  to  devote  the  public 
time  to  investigations  into  their  truth,  and  to  diminish  the  efficiency  and  value  of  the 
services  of  the  judge,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  his  interest  that  the  accusation 
against  him  should  be  enquired  int*?  Ought  they  not  to  ask  themselves  this  pre- 
liminary question  ?  Was  the  accusation  a  grave  one  ?  Did  it  affect  the  impartiality, 
the  integrity,  or  the  moral  character  of  the  judge? — if  proved,  would  it  justify  an 
appeal  to  the  Crown  for  his  removal  ? 

The  first  charge  in  this  case  against  Baron  Smith  was — neglect  of  duty  :  and  what 
was  the  allegation  to  sustain  it  ?  Why,  that  this  aged  judge  sat,  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  for  eighteen  hours  together — that  for  four  days,  on  an  average,  he  sat  not 
less  than  fourteen  hours  a  day.  Neglect  of  duty,  indeed  !  Here  was  a  judge, 
advanced  in  years,  of  health  fur  from  robust — entertaining  the  honest,  perhaps  the 
mistaken,  impression,  that  justice  and  mercy  required  that  the  trials  of  prisoners 
should  not  be  delayed  ;  he  gave  up  his  days  and  nights — he  consumed  his  strength 
and  impaired  his  health  in  the  performance  of  his  high  functions — and  the  result  was, 
that  he  was  to  be  tried  for  neglect  of  duty !  It  might  be  much  better  to  open  a 
court  of  justice  at  ten  o'clock  than  at  half-past  twelve :  but,  before  the  House 
determined  that  tliere  was  any  priitid  facie  evidence  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  they  must  look  a  little  into  the  habits  of  society;  they  must  enquire  whether 
the  habits  of  counsel  in  Ireland  correspond  with  those  of  barristers  in  this  country; 
whether  it  were  the  custom  of  counsel  to  hold  their  consultations  in  the  evening  ? 
Whether  they  were  not,  on  the  contrary,  almost  uniformly  held  in  the  morning  ? 
and  whether  the  opening  of  the  courts  in  Ireland,  at  a  later  period  than  in  this 
country,  did  not  arise  from  the  state  of  society  there,  and  the  habits  of  life  of  those 
whose  presence  was  essential  to  the  administration  of  justice?  It  was  easy  to  prefer 
vagiie  charges  of  neglect  of  duty.  Suppose  such  a  charge  were  preferred  against 
his  Majesty's  ministers  ;  suppose  a  member  were  to  rise,  and  after  gravely  and  justly 
observing  that  the  time  of  ministers  was  the  property  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was 
not  decorous  that  the  petitions  of  the  people  should  be  presented  in  the  absence  of 
ministers,  were  to  assert,  and  offer  to  prove,  on  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the 
House  sat  every  day  for  the  reception  of  petitions,  from  twelve  to  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  that  ministers  were  never  present  ?  Supposing,  after  thus  having  preferred 
his  charge  of  neglect  of  duty,  he  should  move  for  a  committee  of  enquiry, — would 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  think  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  ministers  to  accede  to  the  motion  ? — that  it  would  be  consistent  with  the 
influence  of  a  minister  in  this  House,  with  tlie  dignity  of  his  station  and  character, 
that  because  a  plausible  ■prima  facie  charge  of  neglect  of  duty  was  preferred,  he 
should  be  forthwith  sent  before  a  committee  of  enquiry  to  repel  the  charge,  and  to 
account  for  his  absence?  If  trumpery  charges  of  that  kind,  involving  no  moral 
delinquency,  implying  no  taint  of  corruption,  might  be  preferred  against  public 
functionaries ;  and  if,  because  they  were  preferred,  the  House  was  bound  to  afi})oint 
committees  of  enquiry, — that  would  be  a  principle  fatal  to  the  discliarge  of  all  other 
public  business — fatal  to  the  efficiency,  and  degrading  to  the  character,  of  all  jiublic 
men,  whether  ministers  or  judges.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  abandoned 
the  official  documents  which  had  been  laid  before  the  Ilou^^e,  and  on  which  alone  his 
original  charge  was  founded,  and  proposed  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  institute  a 
vague  and  general  inquisition  into  the  whole  life  and  practice  of  this  judge,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  discover  some  new  ground  of  charge.  He  said,  that  he  could 
esiablish  the  fact,  that,  for  many  years  past.  Baron  Smith  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
opening  his  court  at  a  very  late  hour.  Was  it  fair  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
having  never  made  a  complaint  against  this  alleged  practice,  which  had  prevailed 
for  years — having  given  no  notice  to  the  learned  judge  that  such  a  complaint  was  to 
be  preferred — was  it  fair  to  prefer  it  now?  They  had  been  told  that  I3aron  Smith 
had  tried  prisoners  at  unseasonable  hours.  Did  not  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor 
97— Vol.  II. 
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of  the  Exchequer,  know  that  in  many  parts  of  this  country — at  quarter  sessions  in 
parlicuhir — criminal  trials  had  been  proceeded  with,  at  hours  which,  without  any 
reason  assigned,  would,  at  first  sif^lit,  appear  most  unseasonable  ?  In  the  noble 
lord's  own  county,  Northamptonshire,  was  it  not  the  practice,  until  very  recently, 
to  begin  the  trials  of  prisoners  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening',  and  to  continue  them 
till  midnight?  Tliere  might  have  been,  there  was,  probably,  sufficient  reason  for 
the  practice :  but  supposing  a  charge  were  brought  against  the  noble  lord,  and  the 
other  magistrates,  on  this  account,  would  the  House  of  Commons,  there  not  being 
the  slightest  imputation  of  partiality  or  of  practical  injustice,  send  the  noble  lord  on 
his  trial  before  a  select  committee,  merely  because  such  a  charge  had  been  preferred  ? 
Let  them  consider  the  course  on  which  they  are  invited  to  enter,  and  the  consequences 
to  which  it  would  lead ;  let  them  enquire  whether,  since  the  period  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges  was  established  by  law,  there  were  any  precedents  for  enquiry 
into  their  conduct;  and  whether,  if  there  were  such  precedents,  they  had  redounded 
t.)  the  credit  of  parliaments.  When  the  House  of  Lords  called  Lord  Chief-Justice 
Holt  before  it,  to  account  for  his  conduct  in  tlie  Banbury  case,  for  his  having  in  that 
case  delivered  a  judgment — by  which  he  ret  aside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords — the  chief-justice  did,  indeed,  appear  before  the  Lords,  in  compliance  wi*h 
their  summons;  but  what  was  his  answer  to  the  demand  that  he  should  account  to 
the  Lords  for  the  judgment  complained  of?  "  I  hold,"  said  he,  "  an  authority  inde- 
pendent of  yours.  I  gave  my  reasons  for  the  judgment  I  delivered  in  that  place  in 
which  I  had  sworn  to  administer  justice.  By  the  House  of  Lords  I  look  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  not  to  be  arraigned  ;  and  I  will  not  assign  the  reasons  on  which  I  founded 
my  judgment."  Did  that  case  differ  from  the  present,  in  so  far  as  the  judicial  charge 
of  tlie  judge  was  concerned?  Might  not  Baron  Smith,  who  delivered  his  charge  in 
the  conviction  that  he  was  honestly  performing  his  judicial  duty — might  he  not 
demur  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House,  and  deny  its  right  to  jiut  him  on  his  trial  for 
a  judicial  act,  on  the  mere  ground  that  the  House  differed  from  him  as  to  the  prudence 
or  discretion  of  that  act  ?  The  charge  of  neglect  of  duty  stood  on  different  grounds  ; 
and  if  it  were  a  grave  charge — if  the  proofs  of  injustice  arising  from  tliat  neglect  were 
numerous  and  strong — he  did  not  deny  the  competency  of  the  House  to  enquire  into 
it;  but  he  denied  the  wisdom — the  prudence — the  justice — of  arraigning  a  judge, 
unless  upon  some  charge  of  personal  corruption — of  gross  and  grievous  neglect  of 
duty,  warranting  his  removal  from  the  bench.  No  such  neglect  was  imputed  to 
Baron  Smith  ;  and  the  accusation  was  frivolous  in  the  extreme.  With  respect  to  the 
other  accusation — that  founded  on  the  improper  matter  introduced  in  the  judicial 
charges  of  the  judge — how  was  it  possible  to  deal  with  it  ?  The  express  complaint 
was,  that  certain  charges,  delivered  by  the  judge,  contained  political  matter.  Yet 
all  admitted  that,  tinder  certain  circumstances,  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  a  judge 
to  introduce  political  matter  into  a  charge.  What,  then,  were  they  about  to  do  ? 
Were  they  to  establish  a  censorship  of  judges'  charges?  Were  judges'  charges 
to  be  licensed  by  them,  to  have  the  sanction  of  their  imprimatur?  Were  they 
about  to  lay  down  the  precise  formula  to  which  judges  must  adhere,  to  establish 
the  rules  by  which  the  discretion,  tlie  good  taste,  of  the  judges  must  be  regulated  ? 
Was  it  on  the  topics  or  on  the  terms  of  judicial  charges,  on  wiiich  their  lectures 
were  to  be  delivered  ?  And  were  they  to  be  the  parties  who  were  to  proscribe  political 
matter  in  judicial  charges;  they  who  printed,  at  the  public  expense,  the  political 
charge  of  Baron  Smith  to  tlie  grand  jury  of  the  Queen's  county,  who  referred  to  it 
in  terms  of  high  commendation,  who  found  the  reports  of  the  committees  curtailed, 
because  they  were  enabled  to  embody  in  them  the  able  charges  of  the  chief-justice 
and  Baron  Smith — they  who  learnt,  with  satisfaction,  that  those  charges  were  not, 
perhaps,  directly  by  the  government,  but  by  magistrates  acting  in  concurrence  with 
the  government,  printed  and  placarded  throughout  the  country,  as  useful  warnings 
to  the  deluded  peo[)le— with  what  decency  could  they  institute  or  countenance  an 
accusation  against  Baron  Smith  for  having  delivered  another  political  charge,  not 
differing  in  substance  or  in  terms  from  that  which  they  sanctioned  and  circulated? 
The  duty  of  the  committee,  if  unfortunately  it  were  appointed,  would  be,  of  all 
others,  the  most  difficult.  It  would  have  to  examine  every  sentence  contained  in 
the  judge's  charge— to  attempt  to  make  some  discrimination  between  its  different  parts 
— to  select  those  deserving  of  censure,  and  those  deserving  of  approbation;  and 
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when  the  House  should  be  in  possession  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  in  what 
manner  were  they  to  proceed  ?  If  the  charges  were  fully  proved,  would  tb.ey  be  a 
ground  sufficient  to  authorize  them  to  address  the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  the 
judge?  If  they  had  not  ground  to  address  the  Crown  for  his  removal,  was  it  fit- 
ting that  they  should  attach  a  label  af  partial  infamy  round  the  neck  of  this  hi^h 
officer  of  justice,  and  then  send  him  to  administer  the  law  to  others?  Was  there, 
in  truth,  any  alternative  between  petitioning  for  his  removal,  and  leaving  his  conduct 
exempt  from  imputation  ?  If'  there  were  no  charge  against  him  of  partiality,  cor- 
ruption, or  ignorance  of  the  law  or  serious  neglect  of  duty — if  they  felt  in  theiV  heart 
and  conscience,  that  he  must  still  continue  in  the  administration  of  his  trust— was 
it  not  for  the  public  interest  that  he  should  stand  erect,  not  only  in  the  consciousness 
of  innocence,  but  in  the  possession  of  the  public  esteem  and  respect?  To  appoint 
a  committee  was  evading  the  law,  which  required  an  address  from  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  authorize  the  removal  of  a  judge;  because,  if  that  judge  were  a  man 
of  honour,  and  if  the  House  implied  the  slightest  censure  against  him,  his  own  sense 
of  propriety  would  tell  him  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  effective  as  a  judge. 
Again,  was  it  wise,  on  light  ground,  to  unsheath  the  powerful  weapon  of  impeach- 
ment intrusted  to  their  keeping?  Were  they  not  blunting  its  edge  by  drawing  it 
on  trifling  and  frivolous  occasions  ?  Of  whom  did  he  ask  these  questions  ?  Of 
those  who  encouraged  Baron  Smith  to  deliver  this  very  charge,  by  having  expressly 
sanctioned  and  circulated  a  former  one.  Let  them  read  the  present  ciiarge,  and 
compare  it  with  that  printed  at  the  public  expense,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
House,  and  they  would  not  find  one  expression  in  the  latter  that  was  not  as  open  to 
censure  as  the  expressions  of  the  charge  now  complained  of.  If  they  disliked  quo- 
tations, they  would  find  them  in  plenty;  if  they  disliked  irrelevant  matter,  it  was 
plentiful ;  if  they  disliked  political  matter,  the  first  charge  contained  nothing  else. 
He  had  no  anxiety  in  regard  to  Baron  Smith.  Let  the  House  take  what  course  it 
would,  he  was  secure,  because  he  was  innocent ;  and  they  would  but  rally  round 
him  the  esteem  and  sympathy  of  all  good  men.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
said,  that  he  expected  some  expression  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  judge.  Baron 
Smith  had  no  expression  of  regret  to  tender.  He  had  such  confidence  in  the  con- 
scious innocence  of  Baron  Smith— such  confidence  in  his  high  spirit — that  he  felt 
assured  Baron  Smith  would  never  seek  to  avert  this  charge — he  would  never  demean 
himself  by  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  apology.  He  was  far  advanced  in  years; 
the  infirmities  of  age,  increased  by  those  very  labours  now  cited  against  him  in  proof 
of  his  neglect  of  duty,  might  have  abated  the  ardent  spirit  with  which  he  would  once 
have  confronted  his  accusers,  and  courted  the  conflict  to  which  he  was  summoned — 

Lenit  albescens  animos  capillus 
Litium  et  rixs  cupidos  protervje. 

With  equal  truth,  he  might  exclaim — 

Non  ego  hoc  ferrem  callidus  juventa, 
Consule  Plaiico ! 

And  though  the  fire  of  youth  might  be  somewhat  damped  by  years  and  infirmity, 
yet,  when  he  felt  that  in  his  person  was  to  be  fought  the  battle  for  the  independence 
of  the  judicial  office,  he  woidd  be  inspired  with  new  energies.  Conscious  that  these 
accusations  were  frivolous  and  unjust — conscious  that  no  public  inconvenience,  no 
injustice,  had  arisen  from  his  devotion  to  his  duty,  even  at  unseasonable  hours — con- 
scious, too,  that  he  delivered  these  political  charges,  partly  from  the  conviction  that 
he  was  supporting  the  cause  of  order,  and  advancing  the  purposes  of  good  govern- 
ment— partly  because  he  was  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  the  approbation  of 
ministers — partly  from  an  honest,  a  pardonable  pride,  that  the  official  documents  of 
tiiat  House  were  graced  by  the  adoption  and  publication  of  his  judicial  labours — 
conscious  of  his  own  rectitude,  whatever  fate  might  impend  over  him — he  would 
meet  it  without  submitting  to  the  voluntary  humiliation  of  an  apology.  If  in  other 
times — if  in  the  unrefornied  parliament — if  under  a  Tory  government — if  after  Judge 
Fletcher  had  delivered  his  political  charge  in  the  county  of  Wexford — if  he,  as  secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  had  brought  forward  such  an  accusation  as  this — if  he  had  proposed 
to  drag  the  learned  judge  from  the  bench  before  a  select  committee  of  that  House — 
what  a  scene  would  have  been  witnessed!     Let  them  tax  their  imagination  so  far  as 
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this:  Let  them  fancy  that  this  was  the  year  1814 — that  he  stood,  as  secretary  for 
Ireland,  in  his  place  as  a  luinister,  and  that,  with  Judge  Fletcher's  charge  in  his 
liand,  after  reading  certain  passages  displeasing  to  his  taste,  he  had  proposed  a  select 
committee  before  which  the  judge  shuuld  appear  to  answer  for  his  errors  of  judgment, 
and  account  for  the  breach  of  judicial  decorum;  then  fancy  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor— fancy  Mr.  Brougham  rising  from  the  place  in  which  he  now  stood — fancy, 
if  they  could,  the  indignant  terms  in  which  Mr.  Brougham  would  have  chastised 
tlie  arrogant  and  contemptible  folly  of  that  minister  who  shoidd  have  dared  to  assail 
the  independence  of  a  judge,  by  proposing,  on  such  a  frivolous  charge,  to  subject 
him,  for  a  judicial  act,  to  the  degrading  investigation  of  a  select  committee!  There 
was  a  feeling  abroad — a  feeling  that  was  every  day  becomming  more  prevalent — that 
those  who  declaim  most  loudly  about  their  love  of  liberty,  and  speak  in  the  most 
exaggerated  terms  of  their  hatred  to  oppression,  employ  those  speciosa  nomina  as  the 
mere  instruments  by  which  they  may  secure  their  own  aggrandizement — that  such 
words  are  but  the  ladders  of  young  ambition,  to  be  thrown  down  when  the  object  to 
which  it  aspires  is  reached.  Three  days  only  had  elapsed,  since  a  proposition  was 
made  within  those  walls — to  a  willing  audience — for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  as 
it  was  called,  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  was  proposed  that  the  law  of  written  libel 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  ground  with  that  of  oral  scandal — that  ex-officio 
informations  should  be  abolished — that  truth,  in  public  matters,  should  no  iDUger 
constitute  a  libel.  That  proposal  was  accompanied  by  touching  lamentations — that 
there  was  now  no  alternative  for  a  public  writer  but  to  flatter  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  all  those  in  authority,  inasmuch  as  censure  might  wound  their  feelings, 
and,  according  to  the  rigid  construction  of  the  law,  might  constitute  a  libel.  Apply 
those  principles  to  judges'  charges.  Was  there  to  be  no  liberty  of  speech  for  the 
judge  ?  Was  he  to  have  no  option  but  that  of  flattering  the  government  ?  Were 
they,  who  permitted  that  bill  to  be  introduced,  to  permit  the  judge  to  be  placed  on 
his  trial  without  proof  of  authorship — without  evidence  of  guilty  intention — without 
the  allegation  that  he  had  said  what  was  untrue  ?  How  could  they  profess  to 
respect  liberty  of  speech,  or  liberty  of  discussion,  if  they  instituted  that  which  was  ten 
times  more  vexatious  and  oppressive  than  any  ex-oficio  prosecution,  on  the  mere 
ex-parte  statement  of  an  individual,  himself  a  party  in  the  case  ?  Ought  they  on  the 
mere  allegation  of  an  individual  member  of  the  House — in  the  absence  of  even  a 
petition  charging  injustice— 'in  the  absence  of  any  complaint,  either  from  the  accused 
who  were  put  on  their  trials,  or  on  the  part  of  counsel?  Ought  they  to  summon 
from  Ireland  a  judge  of  the  land,  far  advanced  in  years — interrupting  the  perform- 
ance of  his  judicial  duties — in  order,  not  that  he  might  answer  a  specific  charge,  but 
that  the  learned  gentleman  (his  sole  accuser)  might  bait  him  before  a  select  com- 
mittee, and  try  to  find,  by  a  roving  inquisition  into  his  whole  judicial  career,  the 
matter  for  a  formal  charge  ?  And  would  they,  after  they  had  done  that,  profess  a 
desire  to  establish  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  free  discussion  ? 
One  argument  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
brought  to  bear  against  Baron  Smith,  he  could  not  pass  over  without  notice.  He 
^■•aid  that  Baron  Smith  might  have  been  at  liberty  to  introduce  political  matters 
into  his  charge  under  certain  circumstances;  but  that  here  there  was  no  case 
in  the  calendar  connected  with  treason  or  insurrectionary  violence — that  this  was 
not  a  special  commission — and  that,  therefore,  he  was  not  warranted  in  introducing 
political  matters  into  his  charge.  This,  then,  constituted  the  gravamen  of  the 
accusation  against  Baron  Smith.  Now,  Judge  Fletcher  went,  not  on  a  special 
commission,  but  on  the  usual  circuit,  to  the  county  of  Wexford;  and  he  began  his 
charge,  extending  over  twenty-four  pages,  in  which  he  discussed  every  topic  con- 
nected with  the  domestic  policy  of  Ireland,  in  these  words — "Gentlemen  of  the 
Grand  Jury — It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  state  of  your  county — I  say  appearance — because  I  have  no  means  wliatever  of 
knowing  any  thing  upon  the  subject,  except  from  the  calendar  now  before  me.  In 
that  calendar  I  find  very  few  numbers  indeed — two,  or  three,  or  four  crimes,  of 
general  occurrence  in  the  country ;  one  homicide,  which  appears  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, certainly  with  circumstances  of  atrocity ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  collect  from  the 
examinations,  originating  in  private  malice  and  individual  revenge,  and  not  connected 
with  any  of  those  disturbances,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  in  different  parts 
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of  the  kingdom."  Thus,  then,  it  appeared,  that  Judge  Fletcher — not  sent  on  a 
special  commission — seeing  no  crimes  in  the  calendar  connected,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  with  political  disturbances — delivered  that  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  which 
was  full  of  political  matter — which  commented  with  the  utmost  freedom  on  the  a.cts 
of  the  government  and  of  parliament,  and  which  was  praised  in  this  House  by  the 
party  then  in  opposition,  but  now  in  government,  as  a  model  for  judicial  charges. 
If,  then,  it  had  been  the  practice  and  habit  of  the  Judges  of  Ireland  to  deliver  political 
charges — if  they  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  adhere  to  the  advice  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  warn 
the  people  against  the  consequences  of  agitation — if  the  late  Chief-Justice  Downes 
— if  the  present  Chief-Justice  Bushe — if  Judge  Day — if  Judge  Fletcher — had  all  felt 
themselves  called  upon,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  deliver  charges  that  involved  political 
matter — he  implored  hon.  gentlemen,  before  they  took  such  a  fatal  step,  to  consider 
— not  whether  this  charge  of  Baron  Smith's  met  their  approbation,  but  whether 
there  was  any  pretence  to  apply  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  their  concurrence  (and  it 
was  indispensable)  in  an  address  to  the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  Baron  Smith  ? 
Let  those  who  most  disapproved  of  political  charges — wlio  most  condemned  particular 
passages  in  the  charge  of  Baron  Smith — -weigh  against  this  error  of  judgment  (if  it 
be  an  error),  the  whole  tenor  of  his  judicial  career — the  high  attainments — -the  in- 
tegrity— the  impartiality,  which  were  all  admitted  by  his  accusers.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman — the  chief  accuser  in  this  case  —  had  himself  compared  Baron 
Smith  to  a  diamond  of  the  brightest  lustre.  But  remember,  that  in  diamonds,  the 
purer  the  water  the  more  visible  are  the  slightest  specks  and  flaws — and  that  so  it 
was  with  the  little  indiscretions  of  those  whose  character  was  the  most  unsullied. 
On  all  these  grounds  —  considering  that  there  was  no  specific  charge  against  the 
Judge;  that  the  charge,  vague  and  general  as  it  was,  if  fully  established,  could  not 
justify  his  removal  from  the  bench;  that  partial  censure,  however  qualitied,  must 
lower  and  degrade  him  in  the  public  estimation ;— that  there  was  no  precedent  for 
the  proposed  proceeding — that  the  precedent,  if  now  established,  would  be  full  of 
future  evil ; — on  all  these  grounds,  let  the  House  have  the  manliness  and  courage  to 
revoke  a  decision,  hastily  and  inconsiderately  formed — let  them  refuse  to  persevere, 
from  the  suggestions  of  false  pride  and  false  shame,  in  a  manifest  error — and  to  em- 
bitter the  few  remaining  days  of  a  venerable  judge,  by  listening  to  a  frivolous,  a 
ridiculous,  and  unfounded  accusation. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  motion,  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair — 
Ayes,  155;  Noes,  161 — Majority  6.  The  resolution,  that  the  order  for  the  Select 
Committee  to  enquire  respecting  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Baron  Smith  be  rescinded,  was 
put  and  agreed  to,  and  the  order  discharged. 
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Feb.  27,  1834. 

In  the  debate  arising  out  of  Sir  William  Ingilby's  motion,  "  That  this  House  do 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  with  a  view  to  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  partially  or  totally  repealing  the  duty  on  malt," — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  stated,  he  had  come  down  under  the  impression  that  the  pro- 
position to  be  made  was  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  malt- tax  ;  and  he  must  say,  there 
was  considerable  inconvenience,  a  notice  having  been  given  that  a  specific  proposal 
was  to  be  made,  in  any  hon.  member  coming  forward,  and  in  an  instant,  without 
any  previous  intimation  of  the  change,  introducing  great  and  essential  alterations  in 
the  purport  and  design  of  the  original  motion.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  sure 
that  the  nature  of  the  proposition  had  been  in  the  present  case  substantially  altered ; 
because  the  hon.  baronet  who  introduced  it  stated  his  conviction,  that  little,  if  any 
relief,  could  be  derived  from  a  partial  repeal  of  the  malt-duty;  and  his  jfroposal,  in 
fact,  was  to  abolish  the  whole,  promising  to  supj)ly  the  deficiency  of  revenue  that 
might  result  from  its  total  abolition  by  substituting  certain  other  taxes,  which  the 
hon.  baronet  had  detailed  with  some  facetiousness.  He  did  not  apprehend,  that  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  baronet  for  a  committee,  was  with  the  view  of  maturely  consider- 
ing the  subject,  and  calmly  investigating  how  the  interests  of  agriculture  would  be 
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influenced  by  a  partial,  or  total  repeal  of  the  malt- tax.  He  feared  that,  on  going 
into  the  committee,  a  specific  and  sweeping  proposition  would  at  once  be  submitted 
to  it  for  the  repeal  of  the  whole  tax,  and  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  therefore  only 
altereil  the  forms  of  his  motion.  With  respect  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  malt-duty, 
he  still  adhered  to  the  opinion  he  had  stated  in  the  last  session.  It  was  impossible 
to  decide  on  such  a  proposition  without  looking  at  the  state  of  the  revenue;  although 
he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  refer  to  it  in  detail,  as  every  gentleman  must  bear 
in  mind  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  a  few  nights 
before.  His  opinion,  taking  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  was,  that  the  House  could  not  consent  to  such  an  extensive  reduction  of 
taxation  as  would  be  implied  in  the  total  repeal  of  the  malt-tax.  The  noble  lord,  in 
his  financial  statement,  had  calculated  that  the  entire  surplus  of  revenue  during  the 
present  year  would  be  =t2,600,000,  of  which  £800,000  was  to  be  reserved,  in  order  to 
defray  the  interest  of  the  i>20,000,000  voted  to  the  West-India  proprietors,  and  for 
which  the  national  honour  was  pledged.  There  remained,  therefore,  a  sum  of 
£1,800,000  ;  and  as  the  noble  lord  proposed  giving  relief  by  the  reduction  of  taxation 
to  the  amount  of  ^1,200,000,  the  entire  surplus  would  be  only  £600,000,  which  he 
for  one,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  country,  the  extent  of  its  revenue, 
and  the  possibly  increased  demands  which  might  be  made  on  it — did  not  think 
constituted  too  large  a  sum  to  leave  as  a  margin,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  to  meet 
contingencies.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  noble  lord  had  greatly  overrated  the 
surplus  on  which  he  calculated.  There  was  £1,500,000  estimated  to  bederived  from 
a  ditference  between  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of  last  year;  there  was  £500,000 
to  be  derived  from  savings  in  the  estimates  ;  and  £600,000  calculated  as  the  increase 
of  the  duty  on  tea.  He  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  and  subsequent  reflection 
had  more  firmly  convinced  him,  that  the  noble  lord  had  no  right  to  calculate  on  such 
an  increase  arising  to  the  revenue  from  an  alteration  in  the  duty  on  tea.  The  noble 
lord  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  36,000,000  lbs. 
of  tea  a  year;  and  it  would,  of  course,  be  great  presumption  in  him  to  utter  any 
counter-prediction  to  that  of  the  noble  lord;  but  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  the 
noble  lord  would  not  realize  £600,000  froni  the  change  in  the  system,  as  the  noble 
lord  calculated.  The  noble  lord,  in  his  opinion,  had  made  a  great  mistake;  the 
great  probability  was,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  realize  nearly  one-half  of  what 
he  had  stated.  The  noble  lord  was  not  entitled  to  promote  the  sale  of  tea  by  reducing 
the  upset  prices ;  and  if  they  were  continued,  36,000,000  lbs.  could  never  be  disposed 
of;  and,  in  the  most  favourable  state  of  matters,  it  was  very  doubtful,  more  than 
doubtful,  whether  £600,000  would  be  realized  of  increased  revenue.  There  was  to  be  a 
graduated  scale  of  duties,  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  tea  imported ;  had  the  noble 
lord  taken  into  consideration  that  it  would  be  necessary  on  that  account  materially  to 
increase  the  number  of  excise  officers,  the  expense  of  which  would  no  doubt  deduct 
from  the  income  which  would  be  derived  from  the  new  scale  of  duties  ?  Besides, 
another  deduction  should  be  made  on  account  of  the  inevitable  increase  which 
would  take  place  of  smuggling.  Upon  the  whole,  he  did  not  think  that  the  result 
would  justify  the  calculation  of  the  noble  lord,  and  therefore  the  state  of  the  re- 
venue, and  the  probable  vicissitudes  to  which  it  might  be  subjected,  would  not 
warrant  the  House  in  repealing  the  malt-tax;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  agricultural 
interest  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  obtaining  relief  by  maintaining  publie 
credit,  than  by  pressing  for  such  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  as  would  endanger  it. 
So  far  as  personal  motives  could  weigh  with  any  man,  it  must  be  with  him  a 
primary  object  to  protect  the  agricultural  interest;  but  looking  at  the  present  price 
of  the  funds,  considering  the  chance  there  wus  that  an  early  and  legitimate  reduction 
of  the  public  burthens  would  take  place  by  diminishing  the  interest  on  those  funds, 
his  fixed  and  deliberate  opinion  was,  that  public  credit  should  not  be  endangered 
or  lessened  by  any  rash  and  precipitate  attempt  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  tax  in 
question.  He  had  been  astonished  to  hear  no  reference  made  by  the  noble  lord 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  to  the  state  of  the  four  per  cents,  in  his  financial 
statement.  The  hon.  baronet  who  introduced  the  motion,  had  reminded  him  of 
an  observation  he  had  made,  that  those  who  proposed  a  measure  by  which  any 
considerable  diminution  of  the  revenue  would  be  occasioned,  were  bound  to  provide 
a  feasible  substitute;  and  the  hon.  baronet  said,  that  he,  of  course,  came  prepared 
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with  a  substitute.  He  had  not  the  least  objection  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  prqposition  of  laying  an  increased  tax  on  gin  ;  there  was  nothing  very 
novel  in  that ;  he  was,  in  fact,  disposed  to  lay  as  heavy  a  duty  on  that  noxious 
fluid  as  could  possibly  be  collected  from  it,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  fair 
trader,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  present  amount  of  the  public  revenue.  But  if, 
by  laying  on  an  enormous  tax  on  gin,  an  indirect  advantage  was  given  to  illicit 
distillation,  it  was  very  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  the  revenue  would  be  increased, 
or  the  cause  of  public  morality  improved,  by  the  change.  Certainly,  the  interests 
of  the  industrious  classes  of  society  ought  to  be  considered  ;  and  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  any  increase  of  taxation  on  a  luxury  like  foreign  wine  would  not  diminish  its 
consumption,  and  increase  the  public  revenue,  it  would  be  a  very  convenient  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  present  motion ;  but  when  the  hon.  baronet  had  a  little  more 
experience  in  his  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  would  find,  that  whatever 
it  might  be  in  arithmetic,  two  and  two  did  not  in  matters  of  revenue  always  make 
four.  The  hon.  baronet  had  also  talked  of  imposing  a  tax  on  a  certain  class  of 
mountebanks,  and,  perhaps,  it  might  be  possible  to  find  out  a  worse  tax.  Certainly, 
if  it  would  be  an  ad  valorem  tax,  after  listening  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
he  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  support  it.  He  must  say,  that  if  the  hon.  baronet 
really  meant  to  support  the  agricultural  interest,  he  had  treated  the  subject  with  a 
degree  of  ridicule  which,  considering  the  importance  of  it,  and  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  that  part  of  the  community,  was  unwise  and  unseemly.  The  hon.  member 
for  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Bennet)  had  stated,  that  he  would  support  the  motion,  because, 
although  he  did  not  approve  of  the  substitutes  proposed  by  the  hon.  baronet,  yet 
he  was  prepared  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  diminished  revenue  in  a  property-tax. 
If  he  could  concur  in  that  view — if  he  could  bring  himself  to  think  it  would  be 
desirable  or  expedient  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  to  impose  such  a  tax — he 
might  have  been  induced  to  go  along  with  him  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  depre- 
cating, as  he  did  above  all  things,  the  re-inposition,  in  times  of  peace,  of  such  an 
inquisitorial  tax  without  the  most  serious  and  overwhelming  necessity,  he  could 
neither  adopt  the  proposal  nor  act  on  the  motives  of  the  hon.  member.  The  hon. 
member  for  Breconshire  (Colonel  Wood)  had  urged  the  House  to  repeal  one-half 
of  the  malt-tax,  ar,d  impose  a  new  duty  of  55.  on  beer ;  but  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  that  ?  The  beer-tax  had  been  repealed  now  two  years  ;  and  would 
there  not  be  great  vexation  in  re  establishing  it?  AVould  not  the  greatest  incon- 
venience result  from  any  fresh  interference  with  it,  now  that  much  capital  had  been 
invested  in  the  trade,  and  had  adjusted  itself  to  the  present  scale  of  taxation.  Would 
not  the  re-imposition  of  that  tax  occasion  more  inconvenience  than  advantage?  He 
remembered  well,  that  the  strongest  outcry  was  raised  against  the  beer-tax,  because 
it  was  said  that  it  fell  very  heavily  upon  the  poor,  who  were  unable  to  brew  them- 
selves, and  were  compelled  to  purchase  their  beer  of  the  brewers  ;  and  that  the  repeal 
of  the  malt-tax  would  only  benefit  no  lemen  and  gentlemen,  who  brewed  and  con- 
sum.ed  their  own  beer,  but  would  be  no  relief  to  the  poorer  classes,  whose  consumption 
of  beer  was  much  greater  than  theirs.  There  was,  indeed,  no  other  reason  for 
abolishing  the  beer-tax  than  a  strong  conviction,  that  it  was  most  unjust  towards 
the  labouring  classes  of  society  ;  in  fact,  that  the  rich  man  paid  no  more  than 
twenty,  while  the  poor  man  paid,  at  least,  100  per  cent.  One  of  the  great  reasons 
for  abolishing  that  tax  was,  that  it  operated  unjustly  towards  the  industrious  and 
labouring  classes  of  society ;  but  if  the  proposition  of  the  honourable  member  was 
agreed  to,  it  would  revive  that  tax,  and  substitute  for  the  duty  on  malt,  now  in 
operation,  an  impost  wliich  would  have  the  same  effect  precisely,  as  far  as  agricul- 
ture was  concerned,  althougli  in  an  altered  form.  He  still  adhered  to  the  opinion, 
that  to  the  extent  to  which  taxes  could  be  removed,  consistently  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  credit,  the  agriculturists  had  the  first  claim ;  and  he  hoped  the 
noble  lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  would  consider  the  proposition  he  had 
made  the  other  night,  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  maturely  consider- 
ing what  was  the  real  effect  of  public  and  local  taxation  on  the  agricultural  classes. 
There  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  such  an  enquiry,  embracing,  as  it  would, 
specific  facts,  in  order  to  see  how  far,  and  whether  fairly  or  unfairly,  the  pressure 
of  taxation  fell  on  the  rural  population.  He  very  much  doubted  whether  the  abolition 
of  the  malt- tax  would  produce  the  relief  to  the  landed  interest  which  was  generally 
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imagined.  The  malt-tax  produced  about  .£5,000,000.  The  actual  poor-rates  from 
the  land  much  about  the  same  amount.  He  was  speaking  strictly  of  the  poor- 
rate of  that  part  of  the  poor-rates  which  pressed  upon  the  land.     And  if  he  were 

asked  tlii-  question — whether  it  would  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  landed  interest 
to  "-et  rid  of  the  malt-tax  of  £5,000,000,  or  to  get  rid  of  the  poor-rates ;  he  should 
not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  answering  the  latter.  Suppose  they  could  apply 
the  produce  of  ihe  malt-tax  to  the  provision  of  the  poor  out  of  the  public  funds, 
would  there  be  any  hesitation  in  saying  which  would  prove  the  most  elfectual  relief 
to  the  agriculturists?  Certainly,  the  removal  of  the  poor-rate  would  be  oneof  infi- 
nitely greater,  more  general,  and  more  just  relief  to  the  lauded  interest,  than  the  mere 
repeal  of  the  tax  upon  barley.  In  uttering  these  opinions,  he  did  not  intend  to  pre- 
clude himself  from  fully  considering  whether  there  might  not,  with  advantage,  be  a 
partial  remission  of  the  malt-tax  to  the  extent  of  the  surplus  which  the  noble  lord 
could  afford  to  bestow,  lie  said,  afford  to  bestow,  because  he  believed  the  noble 
lord  had  not  above  £1,200,000  to  give  away.  He  was  not  prepared,  at  once,  to  say, 
that  taking-  otF  a  fourth  of  the  malt-tax  would  operate  as  anygreat  relief  to  agri- 
culture. If  only  one-fourth  were  reduced,  all  the  vexation  attendant  upon  the 
collection  of  the  tax  would  still  continue.  He  must  certainly  bear  in  mind,  that  we 
were  living  in  a  country  where  there  were  great  quantities  of  barley  grown;  but  he 
much  doubted  whether,  by  the  remission  of  the  barley-tax  to  that  amount,  though 
he  knew  the  barley-growers  were  suffering,  they  would  give  relief  to  that  class 
of  the  agriculturists  who  were  most  in  want  of  it.  It  was  established  before  the 
committee  last  year,  that  the  cold  wet  clay  districts,  in  which  barley  was  not  much 
grown,  were  the  most  suffering.  In  some  of  those  districts  the  rent  used  to  be  20s., 
and  the  charges  50s.;  now  the  rent  was  50s.  and  the  charges  were  20s.  These 
lands  would  get  no  relief  from  a  partial  remission  of  the  malt- tax.  Considering 
the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  brought  the  question  forward,  and  the 
deep  importance  of  the  interests  at  stake,  he  certainly  hoped  that  the  whole  subject 
would  receive  the  early  attention  of  that  House  (and  certainly  none  deserved  it 
more),  with  a  view  of  establishing  some  permament  system  of  relief.  Though  ii;.- 
could  not,  at  present,  concur  in  the  total  re[)eal  of  tiie  malt-tax,  and  though  lie 
thought  the  advantages  of  a  partial  repeal  somewhat  doubtful,  yet  he  considered, 
that  whenever  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could,  consistently  with  the  stat-.> 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  make  any  remission  of 
taxation,  the  agricultural  interest  had  the  very  first  claim  to  the  benefit  of  that 
remission. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  House  divided:  Ayes,  170;  Noes,  271 — Majority 
against  the  motion,  101. 


CHURCH  PATRONAGE  (SCOTLAND). 
February  27,  1834. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  brief  introductory  speech,  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  right  of  patro- 
nage of  Churches  in  Scotland. 

The  Lord-advocate  expressed  great  pleasure  in  acceding  to  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  gentleman. 

Sir  Robekt  Peix  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  enter  into 
arguments  on  the  subject  of  Church  patronage  at  this  time,  when  a  committee  was 
about  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  enquiry.  Any  arguments  which  he  might 
be  prepared  to  state  against  the  committee  when  the  learned  lord  had  consented  to 
the  motion,  he  was  sure  would  be  overruled.  The  hon.  member  for  Kirkcudbright 
(Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson)  said,  that  the  question  must  be  decided  by  argument,  but  he 
(Sir  Robert  Feel)  had  not  heard  a  single  argument  on  the  subject.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber also  said,  that  there  was  a  universal  demand  in  Scotland  for  a  change  in  the 
system  of  patronage.  How  was  the  House  to  judge  of  that  feeling? — By  petitions. 
There  had  been  only  ten  petitions  on  the  subject  of  Church  patronage  from  Scotland 
presented  during  the  whole  of  the  present  session.  The  feeling  was,  therefore,  not 
so  strong  as  the  advocates  of  a  change  would  have  them  to  believe.     But  sup- 
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posing  that  many  petitions  were  presented,  yet  it  was  plain  that  the  object  of  them 
was  to  deprive  one  class  of  men  of  their  rights,  in  order  that  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  others.  These  rights  had  been  recognised  for  upwards  of  130  years,  and 
they  were  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  advowson  in  the  Established  Church  of  England. 
No  enquiry  could  now  be  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the  parliament  which  esta- 
blished those  rights,  because  such  en(]uiry  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  rights 
by  which  every  species  of  property  was  held.  If,  as  had  been  admitted,  the  patro- 
nage of  the  Crown  was  exercised  with  proper  judgment — if  there  was  a  disposition 
to  conciliate  the  prevailing  feelings  of  the  people,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  main- 
tain such  a  control  over  them  as  to  prevent  an  improper  appointment — he  thought 
such  a  privilege  existed  for  a  most  useful  purpose,  serving  as  the  link  between  the 
Church  and  the  Crown  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  law.  If  that  power  and  au- 
thority were  exercised  for  the  purposes  of  political  partisanship,  he  would  say  such 
conduct  constituted  good  grounds  for  investigation;  but  if  it  were  honestly  exercised 
for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  young  men  of  merit,  who,  though  they  might  be  unknown 
to,  and  unconnected  with  any  parish,  might  still,  if  appointed  to  it,  be  of  great 
service  to  the  inhabitants,  he  would  maintain  that  the  power  of  the  Crown,  so  far 
from  being  diminished,  should,  if  possible,  be  extended.  But  the  real  object  of  this 
committee  was  to  introduce  popular  elections  into  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  he 
much  doubted  if  the  change  would  be  found  of  advantage.  It  would  lead  to  can- 
vassing, and  all  the  other  evils  of  that  species  of  election.  If  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  the  committee  were  to  destroy  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  heritors,  so  far  would  the  change  be  from  doing  good,  that  it  would 
give  less  security  for  the  choice  of  proper  persons  to  officiate  in  the  ministry  than  at 
present.  Nay,  more,  by  such  a  change  the  harmony  of  parishes  would  be  risked, 
in  consequence  of  the  bitter  enmities  which  the  opposing  interests  in  a  canvass 
would  engender.  For  these  reasons,  he  could  see  no  prospect  of  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  any  alteration  in  the  present  laws. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed. 


COMMUTATION  OF  TITHES  (ENGLAND). 
March  4,  1834. 

Lord  Ebrington  presented  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Devonshire,  praying 
the  House  to  take  into  its  consideration  the  subject  of  tithes,  with  the  view  that 
they  might  be  permanently  commuted,  on  the  basis  of  supposing  the  tithe-owner  the 
tenth  part  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped,  in  legislating  on  this  question,  the  House  would  act 
with  great  caution,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  under  the  salutary  control  of  public 
opinion.  They  should  bear  in  mind,  that  those  who  were  about  to  dispose  of  tiie 
Church  property,  were  either  lay  impropriators,  or  possessed  of  large  landed  pro- 
perty, with  a  direct  personal  interest  in  remitting  tithes.  If  any  thing  could  sink 
that  House  in  the  public  estimation,  it  would  be  by  affording  ground  for  the  imputa- 
tion, that,  in  disposing  of  Church  property,  they  had  consulted  their  own  personal 
interest.  He  hoped  the  House  would  listen  with  caution  to  any  suggestions 
establishing  a  distinction  between  lay  tithes  and  tithes  paid  to  the  Church.  They 
might  say,  if  they  chose,  that  this  clergyman  or  the  other  had  too  high  a  stipend, 
and  they  might  propose  to  reduce  it;  but  let  them  beware  not  to  appropriate  the 
money  to  any  but  ecclesiastical  uses.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  told  tliem,  that  tithes 
were  state  property,  with  which  they  might  do  as  they  pleased.  But  while  that 
right  of  gift  was  contended  for,  let  them  take  care  that  they  did  not  give  this  pro- 
perty to  themselves.  He  thus  early  jnit  in  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  vested  interests 
of  the  peo})le  of  England,  for  whose  benefit  tithes  were  intended.  They  had  a  deep 
interest  in  the  appropriation  of  this  property  to  its  original  uses,  for  it  was  bestowed 
in  trust  for  them.  If  the  House  directed  that  property  to  any  other  purpose — above 
all,  if  they  turned  it  to  their  own  advantage^ — they  would  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  spo- 
liation which  would  be  fatal  to  their  characters.  He  would  not,  at  present,  enter 
into  the  question,  whether  there  should  be  any  other  appropriation ;  but,  under  the 
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pretence  of  gWtn^  a  portion  of  them  the  tenth  of  the  rent,  or  any  other  portion, 
they  should  be  aware  that  they  did  not,  by  making  the  payment  2s.  instead  of  5s. 
or  65..  as  it  was  reported  they  now  were,  commit  an  act  of  spoliation  towards  the 
great'mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who  were  not  individually  proprietors 
either  of  tithes  or  of  land,  but  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  proper  appropria-- 
tion  of  Church  property.  He  was  anxious  that  the  bill  of  the  noble  lord  should  be 
speedily  brought  forward;  and  he  sincerely  lioped  it  would  be  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  strict  justice.  If  it  contained  a  principle  of  spoliation,  he  was  sure  not  two 
years  would  elapse  before  the  same  principle  would  be  acted  on  towards  other  pro- 
perty. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Harvey — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wi.shcd  to  say  one  word  in  explanation,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
chiiming  a  compliment  paid  him  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House.  What  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  would  induce  the  House  to 
believe,  that  there  was  a  community  of  feeling  between  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  and 
the  hon.  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  tithes.  He  certainly  agreed  with  the  hon. 
gentleman  that  the  property  of  that  great  corporation,  the  Church,  should  be  sacred. 
But  he  was  most  hostile  to  the  property  of  the  Church  being  taken  by  the  state, 
and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  state.  This  doctrine  he  had  been  always  opposed 
to,  and  he  uotild  contend  against  it  upon  all  occasions. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


CARRICKFERGUS  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 

March  5,  1834. 

Mv.  O'Connell  having  moved  tlie  second  reading  of  this  Bill, — 

Mr.  Ilalcombe  moved  as  an  amendment,  "That  the  House  would,  on  the  19th  of 
March  instant,  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  rejiort  and  evidence  of  the  two  committees,  with  respect  to  the  borough 
of  Carrickfergus." 

In  reply  to  Sir  John  Byng,  who  had  taunted  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Halcombe), 
on  the  position  he  had  taken  up  as  the  champion  of  the  corrupt  boroughs, — 

Sir  Robert  Pkel,  being  now  called  upon  to  exercise  fimctions  of  a  judicial  nature, 
felt  himself  bound  to  state  to  the  House  why  he  for  one  did  not  think  himself  com- 
petent to  discharge  that  duty  satisfactorily.  He  had  no  personal  interest  whatever 
in  the  borough  of  Carrickfergus,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  were 
or  were  not  disfranchised;  but  before  the  House  divided  on  the  principle  of  the  bill 
under  consideration,  which  destroyed  for  ever  the  right  of  voting  in  that  large  and 
respectable  town  of  the  sister  kingdom,  he  ventured  to  ask  whether  it  possessed  suffi- 
cient Information  to  enable  it  satisfactorily  to  pronounce  a  judicial  opinion  on  the 
(piestion  ?  If  the  hon.  member  behind  him  (Mr.  Halcombe)  felt  a  deep  impression 
that  the  House  was  not  in  a  condition  to  act  judicially  with  perfect  imjiartiality — if 
he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  difficulty — he 
did  not  think  that  the  hon.  member  was  open  to  sarcasms,  or  that  he  ought  to  be 
taunted  as  the  champion  of  corruption.  The  hon.  member  might  act  as  the  cham- 
pion of  this  borough,  and  without  any  other  motive  than  that  of  seeing  impartial 
justice  administered.  If  general  corruption  '.^ere  proved  against  any  borough,  he 
could  readily  conceive  many  cases  in  which  there  would  be  no  alternative  but  to 
make  a  public  example,  although  this  should  be  done  at  the  expense  of  many  unim- 
peacliable  individuals  in  it.  Though  private  individuals  might  sustain  private  wrong ; 
yet  a  borough  might  justly  be  disfranchised  if,  as  a  borough,  it  was  disqualified  to 
perform  its  duty  of  electing  proper  representatives  for  that  House.  Public  con- 
sideration, in  that  case,  would  overweigh  private  feelings ;  but  before  he  came  to  any 
such  dotermination,  he  must  take  care  to  know  the  precise  extent  of  the  corruption 
that  prevailed.  In  neither  of  the  rei)orts — the  report  of  the  election  committee,  nor 
the  report  of  the  select  committee — was  there  any  information  as  to  the  proportion  of 
corrupt  votes. 

Mr.  O'Connell  stated,  that  the  number  of  householders  was  105,  and  of  freemen 
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885;  and  the  evidence  against  the  freemen  was  so  strong,  that  they  were  given  upby 
evBiy  one. 

Mr.  Tennent  said,  that  240  freemen  out  of  883  were  proved  to  have  been  corrupt, 
but  that  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  against  the  remainder.  The  number  of 
freeholders  and  householders  was  144,  and  there  was  no  evidence  against  them. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  House  must  perceive,  from  the  statements  of  the 
two  hon.  members,  how  little  was  known  of  the  facts  of  the  case.     The  committee 
had  not  given  a  detail  of  the  facts  on  which  the  House  was  now  called  to  act  judi- 
cially.     They   were   called   on   to  affirm,  that  "gross  and  scandalous   corruption 
had  prevailed  at  the  late  election  for  the  town  of  Carrickfergus,  and  that  the  great 
proportion  of  the  constituency,  composed  of  freemen  of  the  corporation,  were  in- 
fluenced solely  by  bribery  in  giving  their  votes;  that  similar  practices  have  prevailed 
at  former  elections;  andthat  the  borough  should,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  here- 
after returning  a  burgess  to  serve  in  parliament."     Now,  that  gross  and  scandalous 
bribery  did  prevail,  he  could,  perhaps,  with  a  safe  conscience  pronounce;  but  surely 
the  parties  who  received  the  bribes,  and  still  more,  those  who  offered  them,  were  the 
just  objects  on  whom  to  visit  the  penalty.    They  were  called  on  to  dispossess  the  town 
of  its  franchise;  but,  before  any  opinion  could  be  pronounced  in  favour  of  its  for- 
feiture, it  was  necessary  to  know  the  precise  state  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  details 
of  the  alleged  corruption,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  had  prevailed.     The  charge  of 
bribery,  as  it  now  stood,  ajiplied  to  tlie  constituency  generally.     But  there  were  two 
classes  of  voters  in  this  borough,  the  freemen  and  the  ^10  voters.     Hitherto  they 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  charge  of  bribery  applied  to  one  only,  or 
to  both  of  these  classes;  or  "whether,  if  both  were  guilty,  one  of  them  was  guilty  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  other.      His  wish  was  to  obtain  information.     He  spoke 
quite  disinterestedly  on  the  subject;  in  fact,  he  had  not  seen  or  been  consulted  by  any 
party  in  reference  to  it;  but  he  could  not  help  saying,  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  most  unsatisfactory.     The  country  had  been  agitated  for  two  whole  years 
by  discussions  on  the  elective  franchise.     These  discussions  were  conducted  in  a 
manner  which  implied  that  the  elective  franchise  was  little  less  than  an  absolute 
right;  and  would  they  now  dispossess  persons  of  it  upon  a  report  of  this  kind,  and 
without  any  further  evidence — without  going  into  such  enquiry  as  woidd  enable  the 
House  to  decide  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  it  was  possible  to  do  at  present  ? 
The  committee  should  at  least  have  given  a  digest  of  the  evidence.     In  place  of  this, 
they  reported  an  opinion,  that  gross  bribery  took  place.     Had  they  even  informed 
the  House  that  a  majority  of  the  freemen  had  been  bribed,  or  a  majority  of  the  £10 
voters,  they  would  have  communicated  important  information.     Instead  of  this,  they 
had  merely  reported  their  opinion,  that  corruption  having  generally  prevailed,  with- 
out going  into  detail,  the  borough  should  be  disfranchised.     What  satisfaction  could 
such  a  report  give  ?     They  ought  to  have  dwelt  on  the  state  of  the  constituency, 
which  consisted  of  two  classes  :  with  respect  to  the  freemen,  for  example,  they  should 
have  stated  how  many  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  how  mw,ny,  after  weighing  the  evi- 
rlence,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  had  received  bribes  at  the  election.     They 
ought,  in  short,  not  merely  to  have  given  their  opinion,  but  to  have  accompanied  it 
at  the  same  time  with  a  statement  of  facts.     He  must  say,  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
in  which  he  could,  with  satisfaction  to  his  own  mind,  vote  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  borough  upon  the  report  of  the  committee.    Another  very  important  question 
arose:  by  the  reform  bill,  a  new  class  of  constituency  had  been  called  into  active 
existence — the  £10  householders.     Before  the  House  determined  that  this    town, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  13th  or  14th  in  the  ratio  of  importance  in  Ireland,  should 
altogether  lose  its  franchise,  ought  they  not  to  have  the  opportunity  of  maturely  con- 
sidering whether  it  was  just  to  disfranchise  the  whole  of  the  freemen,  and  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  in  that  case  to  find  a  good  constituency,  not  open  to  bribery,  from 
the  £10  householders?  Sir  Frederick  Yates  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  reform  bill — a  gentleman. he  was  bound  to  believe,of  intelligence,  and,  from 
the  situation  he  filled,  sutticiently  capable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion.     The  opinion 
given  by  him  before  the  committee  was,  that  the  freemen  ought  to  be  disfranchised,  but 
he  was  favourable  to  the  retaining  of  ttie  franchise  still  in  the  householders.     It 
woidd  be  monstrous  to  deprive  the  innocent  householders  of  their  franchise  in  conse- 
quence of  the  guilt  of  the  freemen,  and  that  merely  in   consequence  of  an  opinion 
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expressed  by  the  cnmmittee  in  a  smgle  sentence,  and  without  having  the  details 
before  tliem  of  the  evidence  upon  wliich  that  opinion  had  been  formed.  The  ca«e 
presented  matter  of  great  difficulty ;  and  although  it  might  be  right,  perhaps,  that 
ministers,  as  such,  should  not  take  any  very  decided  part  in  the  details  of  such 
proceedings,  he  was  most  anxious  that  govcrnuient  should  throw  out  some  general 
principle  by  which  such  proceedings  should  be  regulated.  Hitherto  the  House,  on 
disfranchising  a  borougli,  had  reserved  to  itself  the  important  preliminary  of  examin- 
ing- the  witnesses  at  its  bar ;  and,  not  till  after  due  investigation,  should  they  proceed 
to  "visit  convicted  delinquency  with  forfeiture  of  the  elective  franchise.  They  had 
passed  the  Grenvilie  act,  because  it  was  f(jund  that,  when  party  feeling  ran  high,  its 
influence  was  unavoidably  felt  in  the  determination  of  the  rights  of  election.  By 
the  right  »f  challenge  given  by  that  act,  and  the  examination  of  evidence  on  oath, 
the  influence  of  party  feeling  had  been  prevented  ;  but  the  utility  of  that  would  be 
set  aside,  if  they  were  to  decide  upon  the  report  of  another  committee  which  pro- 
nounced its  opinion  upon  evidence  not  talcen  upon  oath.  He  was  aware  it  might 
interfere  materially  with  the  progress  of  public  business  in  relation  to  questions  of 
pre-eminent  importance,  that,  on  such  occasions  as  the  present,  the  witnesses  should 
be  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House ;  but  some  scheme  should  be  devised  by  which 
questions  of  this  kind  could  be  settled.  He  would  seriously  recommend  the  House 
to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  establishing  some  tribunal,  to  act  under 
the  authority  of  that  House,  and  receive  evidence,  sanctioned  by  oath,  on  such 
matters ;  which  should  be  called  on  to  report  its  opinion  in  detail,  verified  by  a 
reference  to  the  facts,  which  would  give  some  satisfaction  to  a  man  desirous  fairly  to 
administer  justice,  and  enable  him  to  decide  whether  a  case  of  corruption  were 
established,  rendering  it  expedient  to  make  a  public  example,  while  they  guarded  as 
much  as  possible  against  committing  injustice  on  individuals. 

Late  in  the  evening — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  defended  the  conduct  of  the  electors  of  Carrickfergus,  as 
had  been  supfiosed.  He  had  said,  that  if  corruption  prevailed  in  that  place  to  the 
extent  stated,  it  ought  to  be  punished  as  a  warning  to  others.  He  thought,  if  the 
House  determined  to  proceed  with  the  bill,  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  enter 
into  the  investigation  in  the  morning  sittings.  The  enquiry  would  probably  be  got 
through  in  three  sittings  ;  but  if  it  were  thought  that  would  interfere  too  much  with 
the  public  business,  it  would  be  better  to  appoint  a  select  cnmmittee. 

Lord  John  Russell  thought  that  there  was  quite  sufficient  evidence  before  the 
House  to  justify  their  proceeding  with  the  bill.  If,  however,  the  hon.  member  for 
Belfast  proposed  that  an  enquiry  should  take  place  before  a  select  committee,  he  would 
not  oppose  it.  If  there  were  sufficient  £10  householders  in  the  town  to  form  an 
upright  constituency,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  pass  the  disfranchising  bill.  If 
there  was  only  one  bill  of  the  kind  before  the  House,  he  should  agree  with  the  right 
hen.  baronet  that  evidence  should  be  examined  at  the  bar;  but  there  were  several. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  the  explanation  of  the  noble  lord,  would  not  vote  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


BRIBERY  AT  ELECTIONS. 

March  10,  1834. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Order  of  the  Day  was  read  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bribery  at  Elections  Bill. 

On  the  question,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  bill  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  was  intended  as 
a  remedy  to  enable  the  House  to  escape  the  difficulties  by  which  it  had  felt  itself 
encumbered  the  other  evening,  when  the  questions  relating  to  the  boroughs  of 
Carrickfergus,  Stafl'ord,  and  Liverpool  were  under  consideration.  The  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  enable  them  to  provide  a  trilmnal  more  satisfactorily  constituted  than  any 
tribunal  at  present  existing,  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  allegations  of  bribery 
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and  corruption.  In  ihe  general  objei:t  of  the  bill  he  concurren.  It  seemed  to  be 
extremely  desirable  that  the  House  slioiild  have  the  means  of  making  an  example  of 
those  boroughs  in  which  it  could  be  proved  that  general  and  sys^teuiatic  bribery  had 
prevailed;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  House  itself,  there  was  not  at  present  any 
satisfactory  tribunal  bei'ore  which  alleg'ations  of  bribery  and  corruption  could  be 
properly  investigated.  Agreeing',  therefore,  in  the  general  principle  of  the  bill,  he 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  its  enactments.  It  provided,  that  in 
case  there  should  be  an  election  committee  appointed,  in  the  course  of  its  enquiry 
an  allegation  of  general  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  borough  shor.ld  be  made,  in 
that  case  the  allegation  against  the  return  of  the  member,  and  the  allegation  against 
the  general  purity  of  the  borough,  should  both  be  enquired  into  by  the  same  com- 
mittee. The  bill  also  enabled  parties,  within  three  months  after  bribery  and 
corruption  should  have  prevailed  at  the  election  for  any  place,  to  send  a  petition 
complaining  of  such  otl'ences;  and  it  then  provided,  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  allegations  of  such  a  petition,  in  the  same  manner  as 
election  committees  are  now  appointed.  In  the  first  place,  he  very  much  doubted 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  keep  distinct,  as  far  as  possible,  any  enquiry  into 
the  existence  of  general  bribery  and  corruption  in  a  borough,  from  the  enquiry  into 
the  return  of  a  member  of  parliament.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  he  would  not, 
as  at  present,  allow  an  election  committee  to  make  a  special  report,  alleging  bribery 
and  corruption  against  the  borough  generally ;  but  he  would  appoint  a  separate  and 
distinct  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  allegation  against  the  borough,  that  tribunal 
being  constituted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  the  general  confidence  of  this  House, 
of  the  other  House  of  parliament,  and  of  the  country  generally.  Unless  that  were 
done — unless  the  decision  of  the  committee  carried  with  it  the  confidence  of  that 
House,  and  of  the  House  of  Lords, — they  would  not,  in  point  of  fact,  be  relieved 
from  their  present  difficulty.  There  would  he  the  report  of  a  committee,  as  at  present, 
laid  on  the  table;  there  would  be  long  and  tedious  discussions  upon  it  ;  the  matter 
might  be  carried  before  the  Lords  when  the  session  was  wellnigh  worn  away; — the 
Lords  not  havingimplicitconfideacein  the  tribunal  which  the  Commons  had  ajipointed, 
would  direct  direct  an  enquiry  of  their  own  ; — parliament  would  bo  prorogued  before 
the  enquiry  was  terminated  ;  and  thus  session  after  session  would  pass  away  without 
any  decision,  and  of  course  without  the  infliction  of  any  punishment  whatever.  He 
wished  to  aid  the  noble  lord  in  his  object,  which  he  apprehended  was,  first  to  have 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  general  and  systematic  bribery  in  any 
place,  and  then,  with  all  possible  despatch,  to  make  an  example  of  that  place.  He 
would  therefore  suggest  to  the  noble  lord,  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  that  it  woukl  be  infinitely  better  to  keep  the  two  enquiries  as  distinct  as 
possible, — allowing  the  election  committee,  as  at  present,  if  it  have  strong  evidence 
of  the  prevalence  of  general  bribery  and  corruption,  to  make  a  special  report, — allowing 
also  parties,  even  in  cases  where  there  was  no  petition  against  the  return  of  a  parti- 
cular member,  to  present  a  petition  alleging  general  bribery  and  corruption  against 
the  borough ;  but  establishing  a  distinct  and  separate  committee  to  try  the  hitter 
allegation.  Then  came  the  question — how  should  this  committee  be  appointed  ?  In 
the  first  place,  he  thought  it  should  have  all  the  sanctions  and  authorities  with  which 
a  committee  of  this  House  could  be  vested.  It  shonlil  have  the  power  of  examining 
witnesses  upon  oath  ;  and,  above  all,  no  member  of  it  should  be  allowed  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  cncpury  who  had  not  heard  tlie  whole  of  the  evidence. 
There  should  be  an  obligation  upon  every  member  to  attend  personally  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  enquiry.  At  present  that  was  not  the  case:  when  an  election 
committee  reported  that  general  bribery  and  corruption  'prevailed  in  a  borough,  the 
subsequent  committee  appointed  to  prosecute  the  enquiry  into  the  alleged  delinquency 
of  the  borough,  was  a  more  incomplete  tribunal  than  the  first,  because  it  did  not 
examine  witnesses  upon  oath.,  and  because  it  was  not  compulsory  upon -every 
member  to  attend.  The  main  reason  whj%  in  cases  of  this  kind,  he  should  prefer 
sending  the  matter  to  a  committee  properly  constituted,  to  an  enquiry  at  the  har 
of  the  House,  was,  not  only  on  account  of  the  time  and  trouble  that  would  be  saved, 
but  because  it  was  known,  that  when  the  enquiry  was  gone  into  in  the  House, 
many  members  who  had  not  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  and  some  who  had 
not  heard  a  particle  of  it,  frequently  pronounced  their  judgment,  or  at  least  gave 
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their  vote — for  judgment  they  could  not  form.  In  -what  way,  then,  ought  they  to 
constitute  tiie  conimiilee  before  which  was  to  be  tried  the  important  question — 
whetiier  a  borough  should,  or  should  not,  continue  to  send  representatives  to  par- 
liament? lie  thought  that  the  constitution  of  such  a  committee  should  not  be  left 
to  chance:  such  a  course  might,  perliaps,  answer  tolerably  well  when  only  the  right 
of  an  individual  member  was  concerned, — when  the  validity,  or  the  invalidity,  of  an 
individual  return  was  to  be  tried.  Members  then  felt  themselves  bound  by  obli- 
gations of  honour — by  a  sense  of  justice — which  had  a  much  less  binding  force 
when  the  question  at  issue  was,  whether  a  certain  borough  should  or  should  not 
retain  its  franchise — questions  of  general  policy  mixed  themselves  in  that  case  with 
the  discussion.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  borough  in  which  the  chief 
part  of  the  constituency  consisted  of  freemen, — suppose,  in  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  enquire  into  allegations  against  that  borough,  the  chance  should  fall 
upon  members  who  are  mainly  returned  by  freemen — it  v,-ould  be  found  that  those 
members  would  have  a  leaning  towards  the  freemen.  It  was  not,  therefore,  toe 
much  to  say,  that,  in  many  instances,  a  committee  of  this  description,  appointed 
merely  by  chance,  would  not  carry  with  it  the  confidence  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament. Supposing,  then,  that  there  were  insuperable  objections  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  these  tribunals  by  chance,  with  whom  should  rest  the  power  of  nomination? 
To  vest  it  in  the  government  might  be  open  to  objection,  to  vest  it  in  the  individual 
member  who  might  complain,  would  be  equally  open  to  objection.  But  there 
appeared  to  be  one  authority  in  the  House  upon  whom  the  power  might  very  pro- 
perly devolve,  and  in  whose  exercise  of  that  power  implicit  confidence  would  be 
placed.  He  thought  it  probable  that  a  committee  nominated  by  the  Chair  would 
consist  of  persons  who,  by  their  freedom  from  party  prejudice,  and  from  all  personal 
interest  in  the  question  at  issue,  by  their  ability,  and  by  tiieir  general  integrity,  would 
be  most  likely  to  command  the  confidence  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the 
country  in  general.  He  should,  however,  propose  to  reserve  to  the  House  the  power 
of  controlling  the  power  of  nomination  by  the  Cliair  in  cases  where  it  should  think 
proper.  He  would  constitute  such  committee  by  act  of  parliament,  requiring  the 
attendance  of  every  member  throughout  the  whole  of  the  investigation,  and  giving 
them  the  power  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath;  and  he  was  satisfied,  that  a  com- 
mittee so  constituted,  under  the  sanction  of  the  House,  would  have  more  confidence 
reposed  in  its  decisions,  than  if  it  were  nominated  by  the  party  interested,  or  by  the 
government,  or  if  it  were  selected  by  chance.  The  appointment  of  almost  all  other 
select  comnnttees  was  left  to  the  member  who  brought  the  subject  forward.  The 
selection  by  chance  a))plied  only  to  election  committees,  and,  for  the  reason  he 
had  stated,  worked  well  enough  upon  the  whole,  in  determining  the  right  to  a  return. 
But  when  such  important  functions  were  to  be  intrusted  to  a  committee,  as  that  its 
report  should  declare  whether  a  whole  borough,  or  a  particular  class  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  a  borough,  should  or  should  not  cease  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  it 
appeared  to  him  that,  if  the  judgments  of  a  tribunal  were  to  carry  with  them  the  con- 
fidence and  approbation  of  the  public,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  that  tri- 
bunal should  be  constituted  with  the  utmost  care  and  discrimination.  The  noble 
lord  pr  iposed,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  should  be  laid  before  the  House  of 
ijords,  and  that  if  the  two  Houses  should  unite  in  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying 
his  M;ijesty  to  suspend  the  franchise  of  the  delinquent  borough;  in  that  case,  the 
franchise  should  be  suspended.  Now,  if  the  House  of  Lords  were  to  be  expected  to 
lake  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  warrant  for  its 
proceedings,  of  what  immense  importance  was  it  that  that  committee  should  be  con- 
stituted in  a  manner  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  its  decisions.  But  he  would 
advise  the  noble  lord  to  re-consider  this  part  of  hi«;  jjlan.  '1  he  noble  lord  proposed, 
that  the  committee  should  report  as  to  the  prevalence  of  general  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. This  was  extremely  vague;  and  he  would  sirongly  urge  upon  the  noble  lord 
the  necessity  of  requiring  from  the  committee  a  minute  and  detailed  report  of  all  the 
facts  that  had  appeared  in  evidence  before  it,  specifying,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
the  extent  to  which  bribery  prevailed  ;  then  let  the  House  of  Commons  express  their 
opinicm  upon  the  subject,  and  if  they  affirmed  this  report  of  the  committee,  let  them 
then  send  the  report  of  the  committee,  with  the  sanction  of  their  approbation  in  their 
collective  capacity,  to  the  House  of  Lords.    The  House  of  Commons,  upon  questions 
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of  this  kind,  should  originate  its  own  course  of  proceeding.  "Whether  by  bill  or  not, 
he  did  not  pretend  to  say ;  though  he  certainly  thought  that  the  House  of  Lords 
was  as  likely  to  concur  in  a  bill  as  in  an  address  to  the  Crown.  The  noble  lord,  by 
his  proposed  plan  of  proceeding,  required  the  consent  of  the  tliree  branches  of  the 
legislature.  Then  why  not  have  it  by  a  bill,  instead  of  introducing  this  novel  pro- 
ceeding of  a  joint  address  to  the  Crown  from  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Nothing 
■was  gained  by  the  innovation.  The  noble  lord  contemplated  no  other  case  than 
that  of  suspension  and  extinction  of  the  franchise.  But  it  was  quite  clear  that  there 
might  be  instances  in  which  a  mitigated  punishment  would  be  desirable,  such  as  the 
disfranchisement  of  a  portion  of  the  electors,  or  the  extension  of  the  franchise  over 
some  adjoining  district  or  town.  This  might  he  provided  for  by  bill.  These  details, 
involving  so  much  of  local  detail  and  so  little  of  principle,  might  be  arranged  by  the 
enactments  of  a  bill;  but  how  could  they  even  be  satisfactorily  settled  through  the 
medium  of  addresses  to  the  Crown  ?  His  purpose,  however,  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  measure  in  this  stage,  was  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  having 
committees  appointed  to  investigate  the  allegations  made  against  the  purity  of 
boroughs,  constituted  in  such  a  manner,  and  named  by  such  an  authority,  as  should 
ensure  to  those  committees  the  confidence  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  country.  He 
must  observe,  however,  before  he  sat  down,  that  the  noble  lord  admitted  of  an  appeal. 
He  thought  appeals  were  generally  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  had  a  weak 
case.  In  every  instance,  either  as  related  to  election  law,  criminal  law,  or  any  other 
system  or  form  of  jurisprudence,  the  best  plan  was  to  institute,  in  the  first  instance, 
an  effective  tribunal  without  an  appeal,  rather  than  an  inetBcient  tribunal  with  an 
appeal.  All  the  money  thrown  into  the  pockets  of  country  attorneys,  connected 
with  election  matters,  was  worse  than  lost.  He  would  advise  the  noble  lord,  there- 
fore, in  the  case  of  election  committees,  and  in  the  case  of  complaints  against  the 
general  conduct  of  particular  boroughs,  to  constitute  one  tribunal  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  to  have  two  committees,  the  one  with  an  original  jurisdiction,  and  the 
other  to  act  as  a  court  of  review. 

Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Mr,  Baines,  having 
addressed  the  House, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  his  anxiety,  once  more,  to  impress  upon  the  attention 
of  the  noble  lord  the  immense  importance  of  having  the  committees,  by  whose  deci- 
sions, not  merely  the  return  of  particular  elections,  but  the  general  right  of  voting- 
was  to  be  affected,  selected  on  some  more  fixed  principle  than  that  of  a  chance  ballot. 
With  regard  to  tiie  noble  lord's  apprehensions  of  placing  the  Speaker  in  an  invidious 
position,  by  calling  upon  him  to  nominate  the  committees,  he  must  say  that  lie 
thought  them  altogether  unfounded.  He  put  it  to  the  noble  lurd,  whether  any  man, 
a  member  of  that  House,  having  a  committee  to  appoint,  and  meaning  to  act  fairly, 
ever  found  a  difficulty  in  selecting  a  competent  and  efScient  committee  ?  In  fact, 
he  could  not  imagine  any  circumstances  in  which  the  nomination  of  the  Speaker 
was  likely  to  be  questioned.  The  noble  lord  had  alluded  to  party  feelings  as  likely 
to  render  the  power  he  proposed  intrusting  to  the  Speaker  unpleasant  in  its  exercise 
to  him;  but  he  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  to  say,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
run  even  that  risk,  than  to  leave  the  individuals  who  were  ranged  on  each  side,  the 
selection  of  the  committee  by  whom  the  question  respecting  which  such  party  feeling 
was  excited,  should  be  decided  ? 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


OATHS  OF  CATHOLIC  MEMBERS. 
March  11,  1834. 

In  the  discussion  consequent  upon  Mr.  O'Connell's  motion  for  a  Select  Committee 
to  consider  the  oaths  now  required  by  law  to  be  taken  by  members  of  that  House, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  concurred  with  the  noble  Lord  Althorp  in  the  opinion 
he  had  expressed,  that  if  it  were  advisable  that  this  question  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  at  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  It  was  a  matter 
upon  which  the  House  of  Commons  ought  itself  to  decide.     It  belonged  to  the  House 
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and  not  to  a  select  committee  to  regulate  the  qualifications  and  conditions  upon 
which  a  member  should  hold  his  seat.  He  did  not  concur  with  the  noble  lord,  when 
he  said  that  this  objection  was  one  of  form.  It  was  more  than  a  question  of  mere 
form  ;  it  was  a  question  of  principle.  Tlie  noble  lord  had  justly  said,  that  the  House 
had  before  it  the  oaths  taken  both  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  members.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  further  enquiry  througli  the  medium  of  a  committee, 
and  he  for  one  would  not  consent  to  devolve  upon  a  committee  the  duty  of  deciding 
"whether  those  oaths  should  or  should  not  be  taken.  He  would  not  allow  a  com- 
mittee, by  such  a  decision,  to  prejudice  the  future  consideration  of  the  question  by 
the  House.  It  was  quite  clear  that,  if  the  subject  was  to  be  considered  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  by  bringing  in  a  bill  to  alter  the  oaths,  and  it  was  of  great  importance 
not  to  confound  the  provinces  of  committees  and  of  the  House,  because  their  opera- 
tions would  be  impeded,  and  their  usefulness  impaired,  if  they  were  so  confounded. 
With  regard  to  the  proposal  for  a  committee  of  enquiry,  he  thought  that  the  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  lord  was  quite  conclusive  against  it.  But,  in  addition  to  that 
argument,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  had  also  afforded  him  another. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  said,  that  if  that  committee  were  to  put  a  certain 
construction  upon  the  words  of  the  CathoKc  oath,  he  should  feel  himself  bound  in 
conscience  to  \a',;ate  his  seat.  The  moment  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  allowed 
that  sentence  to  escape  his  lips,  he  felt  that  the  hon.  member  had  furnished  the 
House  with  an  irresistible  argument  against  his  own  proposition.  If  a  committee 
were  to  have  power  to  express  an  opinion  which  should  compel  a  member  to  vacate 
his  seat,  the  House  ought  not  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee. 
It  ought,  if  his  expression  of  an  opinion  were  unavoidable,  to  express  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  whole  House  to  appoint  it,  especially  when  the  House  was  at  least 
as  competent  as  any  committee  which  it  might  appoint  to  form  a  decision  upon  the 
subject?  Independently,  however,  of  these  considerations,  he  regretted  exceedir^gly 
that  this  question  had  been  agitated  at  all.  He  thought  that  if  it  could  have  been 
foreseen  by  the  people  of  England  in  the  year  1829,  that  within  the  short  space  of 
five  years,  from  the  passing  of  the  act  which  removed  from  the  Roman  Catholics 
every  civil  disability  under  which  they  laboured,  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  repeal 
the  oaths  which  were  devised  as  securities  by  the  framers  of  that  act,  and  that  such 
an  attempt  would  be  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic  member  of  so  much  weight  and 
inflience  with  his  fellow-Catholics  as  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  the 
ditSeulties  which  attended  the  passing  of  that  act  of  relief,  would  have  been  greatly, 
perhaps  insuperably,  increased.  He  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  there  had  been 
any  formal  compact  made  with  the  Catholic  body  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
oaths,  but  there  had  been  a  compact  which,  although  tacit,  was  well  understood 
both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  which  ought  *o  be  morally  conclusive. 
Nothing  could  be  n^nre  unwise,  after  the  people  of  England  had  been  prevailed  on 
to  forego  their  deep-rooted  impressions  on  this  subject,  and  after  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  had  repeatedly  placed  on  record  its  objections  to  any  measure  of  Catholic 
relief,  had  been  prevailed  on  to  relinqnish  its  opposition  to  it — after  both  the  people 
of  England  and  the  House  of  Lords  had  considered  these  oaths  to  be  valid  securities 
against  the  dangers  which  they  apprehended,  or,  if  not  valid  securities,  to  be  at  least 
the  best  that  could  be  devised,  nothing  could  be  more  unwise,  nothing  more  cal- 
culated to  check  all  liberal  coucess'r>ns  in  future,  than  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  to  set  aside  the  conditions  on  whitii  the  disabilities  had  been 
removed.  From  the  manner  in  v/bich  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  argued 
respecting  the  Roman  Catholic  oath,  a  stranger  would  infer  that  it  was  an  oath 
recently  devised,  required  from  the  Roman  Catholics  now  for  the  first  time, — that  it 
was  an  oath  which,  if  not  grating  to  their  consciences,  was  certainly  revolting  to  their 
feelings.  But  the  House  surely  was  aware  that  this  oath  was  not  imposed  for  the 
first  time  on  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  by  the  relief  bill.  At  the  period 
of  introducing  the  relief  bill,  no  one  had  been  more  desirous  than  himself  to  exclude 
from  the  oath  every  declaration  or  disclaimer  that  could  be  either  grating  or  in- 
sulting to  his  Catholic  countrymen.  He  had  met  with  considerable  difficulty  in 
carrying  the  oath  so  cautiously  and  so  guardedly  worded  through  that  House ;  but 
he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  overcome  that  difficulty,  and  so  had  been  enabled 
to  exclude  from  that  oath  every  thing  which  could  be  construed  to  imply  in  point  of 
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civil  worth  inferiority  on  tlie  part  of  the  lloman  Catholics.  Was  not  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  aware,  that  under  ;in  act  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  1793, 
he  was  required  to  abjure  on  oath  many  principles  and  doctrines  imputed  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  t.i;it  he  could  not  have  been  called  to  the  bar  without  so  ab- 
juring them?  Let  the  House  compare  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1793  with 
that  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1829,  and  it  would  see  how  much  less  reason  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  to  complain  of  the  latter  oath  than  of  the  former.  It  was  insulting  to 
the  feelings  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  he  said,  that  he  should  be  called  upon 
to  declare,  that  "  he  made  the  declaration  and  every  part  of  it  in  the  plain  and 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  the  oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental 
reservation  whatever!"  If  the  Roman  Catholic  had  been  then,  for  the  first  time,  or 
if  he  specially  had  been  required  to  make  this  declaration,  he  might  perhaps  have 
reason  to  complain;  but,  in  the  oath  of  abjuration,  the  Protestant  was  called  upon 
to  make  the  same  declaration,  for  he  was  called  upon  to  declare  that,  "  All  these 
things  he  did  plainly  and  sincerely  acknowledge,  and  swear  according  to  the  express 
words  by  him  spoken,  and  according  to  the  plain  sense  and  understanding  of  the 
same  words,  without  any  e(juivocation,  mental  evasion,  or  secret  reservation  what- 
soever." If  then,  there  were  any  disparagement  to  the  party  who  took  the  Catholic 
oath,  there  was,  at  any  rate,  the  same  disparagement  to  the  j^arty  who  took  the 
Protestant  oath.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  then  entered  into  considerable 
details,  into  which  he  did  not  intend  to  folhnv  him.  'i"he  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  told  the  House,  that  he  did  not  clearly  understand  what  was  meant  by  the 
terms,  "  Protestant  religion,  and  Protestant  government,  as  by  law  established." 
Now,  again,  if  those  terms  had  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the  act  of  1829, 
there  might  have  been  some  foundation  for  the  remark ;  but  what  w^as  the  oath  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  himself  taken,  in  common  with  every  other  Irish 
barrister,  in  order  to  exempt  himself  from  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws?  These 
were  the  words  of  the  oath,  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  1793.  [The  right  hon. 
baronet  read  the  oath,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  called 
upon  to  swear,  that  "  They  would  not  exercise  any  privilege  which  they  might  de- 
rive from  their  situation  to  disturb  and  weaken  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
Protestant  government,  as  by  law  established  within  these  realms."]  Every  Roman 
Catholic  now  at  the  bar  had  taken  that  oath  ;  and  he  was  very  much  mistaken  if 
that  oath  had  not  been  drawn  up  with  the  privity  and  consent  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves.  Every  word  in  that  oath  had  been  carefully  and  maturely  considered, 
and  Catholic  lawyers,  and  Catholic  divines,  had  both  certified  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  repugnant  to  the  faith,  or  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
As  the  Roman  Catholic  Bill  was  not  passed  with  undue  precipitation,  as  it  was  un- 
der discussion  for  several  weeks,  would  it  not  have  been  more  just  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  stated  his  objections  to  this  oath  before  the  measure  of  relief 
was  passed  ?  The  language  perpetually  used,  by  the  most  zealous  and  powerful 
advocates  of  emancipation,  by  Mr.  Grattan,  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  was  to  this  effect : — "  Tell  us  the  dangers  which  you  anticipate  from  Catholic 
emancipation  ;  tell  us  the  securities  which  you  want  against  those  dangers,  and  we 
will  obtain  satisfaction  for  you  from  the  Catholic  body?"  Why,  if  the  grievance 
was  now  felt  to  be  so  afflicting,  was  it  not  stated  at  the  time?  But  the  grievance 
was  not  afflicting,  and  if  no  Roman  Catholic  had  hitherto  refused  to  accept  a  seat 
on  account  of  tiie  difficulties  with  which  this  oath  incumbered  him,  was  it  wise  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  —  was  it  just  to  the  Protestants  of  the  empire  —  to  attempt  to 
disturb  a  settlement  which  both  parties  had  agreed  to  consider  as  final  ?  He  con- 
sidered the  motion  to  be,  in  every  point  of  view,  most  impolitieal.  He  did  not  wi-h 
to  introduce  any  acrimony  into  this  discussion — he  was  always  anxious  to  avoid  any 
thing  like  personality ;  but  he  could  not  help  recalling  to  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  when  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  returned  in  1829  for  the  county 
of  Clare,  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  that  House,  and  said  in  distinct  terms,  "  Let 
me  take  the  oath  provided  in  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill."  The  following  were  the 
words  used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member:  —  "Mr.  O'Connell  then  proceeded  to 
address  the  House.  He  said,  he  thought  he  could  not  be  accused  of  affectation, 
when  he  stated  that  he  was  very  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  that  House,  and  therefore 
he  required  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  House  if  he  should  happen  to  violate  them 
98— Vol.  in. 
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He  said,  he  was  there  to  claim  his  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  as  the 
representative  of  tlic  county  of  Clare,  without  takin»  the  oath  of  supremacy.  He 
was  ready  to  take  the  oath  uf  allegiance  provided  by  the  recent  statute,  entitled,  '.\n 
Act  for  tlie  relief  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  ('atholic  subjects.'  He  was  desirous  to  have 
that  oath  administered  to  him,  and  of  course  must  be  prepared  to  verify  his  qualifi- 
cation in  point  of  property;  and  whether  the  House  should  be  of  opinion  that  he 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  the  new  oath  or  not,  he  respectfully  required  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  qualification  oath.  If  he  was  allowed  to  take  that  oath,  be  it 
then  at  his  hazard  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House.  If  he  were  allowed  only  to  take 
that  oath,  he  was  content  to  run  the  risk  of  sitting  in  the  House."  It  was  clear, 
then,  from  this  extract,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  not  at  that  time  any 
objections  to  urge  against  the  oath;  for,  if  he  had  entertained  such  objections,  ho 
could  not  have  been  "  ready,"  and  "desirous,"  to  take  it.  If  he  did  entertain  such 
objections  at  tliat  time,  v.-hy  had  he  not  stated  them?  Why  had  he  not  brought 
them  under  the  consideration  of  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  a  modification  of 
them  ?  Considering  the  reasons  which  had  induced  that  House,  and  still  more 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  to  accede  to  the  great  measure  of  relief  in  1829,  he 
locked  upon  it  as  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  difficulties  should  now 
be  found  in  the  securities  which  no  one  dreamt  of  while  the  bill  was  under 
discussion.  With  respect  to  the  oath  of  supremacy  taken  by  Protestants,  denying 
to  any  foreign  prince,  prelate,  or  potentate,  ecclesiastical  authority  within  this  realm, 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  must  be  well  aware  that  the  purport  of  that  oath  had 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  He  must  also  be  aware,  that  there  was  a 
period  in  the  history  of  this  country,  when  Roman  Catholics  themselves  diii  not 
object  to  take  that  oath.  They  did  not,  of  cour.se,  thereby  mean  to  deny  to  the  Pope 
a  purely  spiritual  authority  over  those  who  were  willing  to  recognise  it.  All  that 
they  disclaimed  was,  an  authority  sanctioned  by  law,  a  power  to  enforce  any 
ecclesiastic  jurisdiction  or  claim  of  superiority,  but  construed  the  oatli  to  mean  the 
negation  of  any  power  in  the  Pope  to  enforce  his  wishes  by  legal  process.  He  was 
unwilling  to  involve  tlie  House  in  any  theological  controversy;  but  he  rested  his 
objection  to  this  discussion,  partly  on  tlie  grounds  of  feeling,  and  partly  on  principle. 
Gonsid^ring  that  no  practical  grievance  had  arisen  from  this  oatli, — recollecting  all 
tliat  passed  in  182S),  wlien  so  many  persons  were  reconciled  to  Catiiolic  emancipation, 
under  the  impression  that  these  oaths  gave  to  the  state  some  degree  of  security— and 
fearing  that  now  to  break  faith  with  them  would  have  the  effect  of  checking  all  dis- 
position in  future  to  liberal  concession,  he  must  resist  the  disturbance  of  a  settlement 
solemnly  made  only  five  years  back. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  and  the  motion  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 


THE  DEANERIES  OF  DOWN  AND  RAPHOE. 
M.\RCH  II,  1834. 

Mr.  Goulburn,  after  briefly  adverting  to  the  Commission  appointed  in  1830,  to 
enquire  into  the  best  means  of  effecting  a  reduction  of  the  Unions  of  Parishes,  and 
to  the  recommendation  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  to  give  up  to  tlie  several 
incumbents  of  each  parish  the  amount  of  its  revenue,  alluded  to  the  fact  of  a  son  of 
one  of  the  conmiissionei^s  having  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  deanerv  of  Down. 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  state  that  the  said  recommemiation  had  not 
even  been  tliought  of  vqion  the  apj)ointment  of  the  present  Dean,  and  concluded  by 
moving  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  humbly  praying  his 
Majesty  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical 
Enquiry,  respecting  the  deaneries  of  Down  and  Raphoe,  expressed  in  the  Report  o;' 
July  13,  1831." 

J<iR  RoBKKT  Peel  said  :  If  I  know  any  thing  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  th; 
Colonies — if  1  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  his  character,  and  of  the  motive; 
and  feelings  by  which  his  public  conduct  is  influenced— I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  had  he  been  aware  of  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners 
respecting  the  deanery  of  Down,  he  would  sooner  have  cut  off  his  right  hand  than 
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have  signed  the  appointment  of  tlie  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  to  that 
deanery.  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible,  that  gentlemen  filling  high  official  situations 
should  not  occasionally  be  betrayed  into  inadvertencies  in  the  filling  up  of  appoint- 
ments; and  the  more  assiduously  they  attend  to  public  business,  the  more  likely  are 
they  to  act  inadvertently  upon  particular  occasions  in  the  disposal  of  their  patronage. 
If  gentlemen  were  to  be  arraigned  for  tliis  as  a  critye,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all 
safety  for  men  in  office.  Well,  then,  this  appointment  to  the  deanery  of  Down  lias 
been  made — that  act  is  irrevocable;  but  the  appointment  ought  to  be  revoked,  in 
order  to  give  due  authority  to  the  Crown,  and  confidence  to  the  commission  you 
have  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  many  great  objects  connected  with  the 
established  Church  in  Ireland.  I  will  enumerate  certain  facts,  which  will  convince 
the  House  that  this  appointment  ought  to  be  revoked.  I  have  most  implicit  con- 
fidence in  what  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  has  stated.  I  hope  my  riglit 
hon.  friend  will  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division.  If  he  do,  however,  I  shall 
certainly  feel  myself  called  upon  to  vote  with  him.  But  when  I  have  stated  a  few 
facts,  I  am  sure  the  right  hon.  secretary  will  feel,  that  in  order  to  support  the  con- 
fidence of  the  commissioners,  and  indeed  of  the  country,  some  other  step  should  be 
taken  which  would  render  it  imperative  upon  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  to 
dissolve  these  unions  without  loss  of  time.  There  has  long  been  a  general  expression 
of  feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  that  one  of  the  great  evils  of  Ireland  is  the 
existence  of  these  unions,  devolving  upon  one  individual  the  duties,  or  rather  the 
emoluments,  of  very  large  districts.  Every  one,  I  believe,  has  felt  the  necessity  of 
dissolving  these  unions,  and  a  commission  was  in  consequence  appointed  to  consider 
in  what  way  they  could  best  be  dissolved.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  was  one 
of  those  commissioners  who  made  this  report.  Acting  on  these  principles,  and 
always  supposing  that  no  dissolution  of  the  unions  would  be  effected  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  vested  rights  of  existing  incumbents,  but  supposing  generally,  if  not  uni- 
versally, that  the  dissolution,  if  desirable,  would  be  carried  into  effect  at  the  earliest 
possible  period  consistently  with  the  observance  of  those  rights,  the  commissioners 
have,  in  the  annexed  schedules,  recorded  their  opinion,  that  out  of  the  110  unions 
stated  to  exist,  the  dis-olution  of  sixty-one  is  most  practicable  and  fit.  Tlie 
commissioners,  at  the  same  time,  most  properly  protecting  the  interest  of  the  present 
incumbents,  state,  "  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  of  opinion,  that,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  parishes  of  Down,  a  dissolution  would  be  practicable,  in  which 
the  commissioners  concur."  Secondly,  "  The  bishop  thinks,  that  convenience  would 
be  likely  to  result  from  the  dissolution,  by  placing  the  ministers  of  the  several 
parishes  generally  in  a  situation  of  greater  respectability,  without  diminishing  the 
incomes  and  dignities  of  the  see."  They  afterwards  state,  that  the  jjcriod  at  which 
it  is  proposed  to  effect  the  alteration,  is  the  next  avoidance  of  the  deanery,  that  being 
the  earliest  period  at  which  the  dissolution  would  be  practicable.  The  existing 
interest  expires,  a  vacancy  takes  place,  the  deanery  of  a  certain  union  of  parishes 
becomes  vacant,  and  the  man  placed  in  that  union  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  com- 
missioners. Why,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  this  point,  when,  after  such  a 
direct  and  explicit  recommendation,  an  immediate  relative  of  one  of  the  commissioners 
is,  on  the  first  avoidance  of  the  living,  on  the  very  first  vacancy  that  occurs,  to  be 
the  individual  selected  to  fill  the  appointment.  The  appointment,  however,  has  taken 
place ;  it  would  be  very  unjust,  I  dare  say,  with  reference  to  the  respectable  in- 
dividual who  fills  this  office,  to  recall  that  appointment,  as  he  has  vacated  other 
appointments  of  equal  value;  but  this  I  do  say,  ibr  the  sake  of  su[)porting  the 
authority  of  the  Crown,  by  the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  let  the  Crown  gi\e 
this  individual  the  first  preferment  of  an  equivalent  value  that  may  become  vacant; 
let  them  not  injure  existing  interests,  but  do  let  them  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
carrying  into  effect  a  recommendation,  the  second  name  appended  to  which  is  the 
name  of  Lord  Plunket. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  having  explained,  the  motion,  after  a  short  discussion,  was 
withdrawn. 
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HERTFORD  BOROUGH  DISFRANCHISEMENT. 
Mabch  11.  1834. 

Mr.  Bernal  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset  movfd,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  amendment  which  had  just  been 
moved  by  his  noble  friend  near  hira.  Two  reports  had  been  presented  upon  this 
boroiiffh'to  the  House  by  a  committee,  which  he  was  btund  to  say  had  taken  a 
verv  tair  and  impartial  view  of  the  subject  into  which  it  had  been  appointed  to  ex- 
amine. He  should  therefore  testify  his  respect  to  that  committee,  by  giving  his 
support  to  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  He  would  take,  however,  that  opportunity 
of  saving,  that  if  treating  amounted  to  bribery,  or  if  proof  of  treating  were  to  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  proof  of  corruption,  half  the  boroughs  in  the  country 
might — nay,  must  be — disfranchised.  He  thought  that  some  attempt  ought  to  be 
made  by  law  to  define  what  treating  was.  The  practice  of  giving  5s.  refreshment 
tickets  to  electors  of  the  lower  orders,  had  prevailed  in  the  borough  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent  for  more  than  a  century;  indeed,  he  might  say,  ever 
since  it  was  made  a  borough,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Yet  he  believed  in 
all  that  time,  even  when  party  spirit  was  at  the  highest,  that  there  had  never  been 
a  shillmg  given  to  any  elector  corruptly  as  the  price  of  a  vote.  There  never  had 
been  an  impression  in  the  country  that  there  was  any  thing  corrupt  in  giving  an 
elector  a  5.s.  ticket  for  a  supper.  It  was  not  thought  corrupt  for  a  candidate  to 
invite  the  respectable  electors  to  meet  him,  and  to  give  them  a  dinner  which 
cost  =£2  or  £.3  a- head;  and  that  being  the  case,  he  thought  that  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  the  electors  of  a  lower  class  arguing  thus: — '-If  you,  the  candi- 
date, will  not  admit  us  into  your  company  in  your  social  moments,  gire  us  at 
least  the  means  of  enjoying  the  festivities  of  the  election.'"  Of  course  he  was 
speaking  of  what  occurred  after  the  election;  still,  if  the  House  sanctioned  such 
proceedings,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  it  opened  wide  the  door  to 
every  species  of  corruption.  He  hoped  that,  in  the  bill  which  was  to  be  introduced 
upon  this  subject,  due  care  would  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  danger  to 
which  the  freedom  of  election  was  exposed  on  this  score.  Looking  at  the 
tenor  of  the  evidence  collected  by  the  committee,  he  must  say,  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  all  the  electors  of  the  lower  class  at  Hert- 
ford. At  the  same  time  he  must  say  that  no  speculative  ideas  of  expediency, 
no  theoretical  notions  of  reform,  would  induce  him  to  disfranchise  the  lower  class 
of  electors  without  delinquency  being  proved  against  them.  He  found  that  the 
committee  entertained  the  opinion,  that  the  lower  class  of  electors  at  Hertford 
had  participated  in  the  corruption  which  they  said  prevailed  there.  He  had  ex- 
amined the  evidence  which  bore  upon  that  point  with  great  attention,  but  at 
present  he  was  inclined  to  suspend  his  opinion.  Though  he  supported  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  he  must  say  that  he  coidd  not  assent  to  the  biU  as  it  stood  at 
present.  He  could  not  assent  to  that  part  of  it  which  proposed  an  extension  of 
the  constituency.  He  found,  that  there  were  in  the  borough  430  respectable  ^10 
householders.  [Mr.  Henry  L.  Bulwer:  No,  not  respectable.]  Did  the  hon.  member 
mean  to  say  that  the  constituency  provided  by  the  reform  bill  was  not  respectable, 
and  that  the  bill  proceeded  upon  a  false  assumption?  Besides  these  430  £10 
householders,  there  were  120  freemen,  whom  the  report  acquitted  of  corrup- 
tion. When  he  found  in  a  borough,  where  lax  practices  prevailed,  300  voters  who 
were  admitted  to  be  incorrupt,  he  must  say,  that  it  was  hard  to  visit  such  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  who  were  exempt  from  blame,  with  the  penalties  which  ought 
only  to  attach  to  guilt.  The  borough  of  Hertford  had  now  a  constituency  of  550 
electors  exempt  from  all  blame.  Why  should  they  one  and  all  be  mulcted  of 
their  fair  influence  in  the  representation,  by  calling  in  the  people  of  Ware  and 
Hoddesdon  to  share  that  influence  with  them.  Again,  the  limits  of  the  borough 
of  Hertford  were  extended  by  the  reform  bill.  The  first  reform-  bill  disfranchised 
ail  the  inhabitants  save  the  £10  householders.  The  present  reform  biU  con- 
templated  the   same    extent  of    disfranchisement  at  a   period   not   very  remote, 
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for  the  scot-and-lot  voters  and  the  freemen  -were  only  to  retain  their  votes  during 
life.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  reform  bill  contemplated  the  borough  of 
Hertford  beirg  left  -n-ith  about  400  electors.  Why,  then,  should  the  House  go 
beyond  the  reform  bill  now?  He  objected  aI<o  to  this  biU  in  its  present  form, 
because,  in  reality,  it  gave  five  members  to  the  county  of  Hertford.  The  new- 
borough  of  Hertford,  as  formed  by  this  bill,  -^ould  constitute  a  small  county  ;  for 
ten  agricultural  parishes  were,  he  saw,  to  be  added  to  the  borough  of  Hertford.  It 
■was  often  said  in  that  House,  that  the  agricultural  interests  was  already  too  strong 
for  the  interest  of  the  towns;  and  yet,  supposing  that  to  be  tiie  case,  the  House 
•was  now  going  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  agricultural  interest  by  adding  two 
members  to  it,  and  by  subtracting  two  from  the  interest  of  the  towns. "  The  men  of 
Ware  had  entered  Hertford  with  bludgeons  to  control  an  election  in  which  they  had 
no  concern,  and,  so  far  from  punishing  them,  the  House  was  now  going  to  rewardthem 
for  it,  by  investing  them  whh  the  elective  franchise.  He  conjured  hon.  members  to 
leave  Ware  where  it  was ;  for  he  thought  that  the  including  parts  of  counties  in 
towns,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  representation  of  towns,  was  a  practice 
highly  objectionable. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  Sir  James  Scarlett  having  addressed  the 
House;  the  amendment  was  negatived;  the  Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  the  issue  of 
tuij  writ  ordered  to  be  further  suspended  till  March  20th. 
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March  13,  1834. 

Mr.  Clay  presented  a  petition  from  the  parish  of  St.  George,  in  the  countj'  of 
Middlesex,  complaining  of  the  institution  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  as  being  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 

In  reference  to  some  remarks  by  Sir  Samuel  Whalley,  that  the  committee  which 
had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  constitution,  management,  and  expenditure 
of  the  police  had  not  been  fairly  formed — neither  of  the  members  fur  \A'e3tminster 
having  been  appointed  on  that  committee, — 

Sir  Robekt  Peel  reminded  the  House,  that  the  committee  had  been  appointed  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex;  and,  as  to  its  composition,  he 
was  sure  there  could  be  no  objection  to  placing  upon  it  either  of  the  hon.  members, 
or  any  other  hon.  member  who  expressed  a  desire  to  be  upon  it.  But  he  hoped  the 
House  would  suspend  its  judgment,  both  upon  the  expense  and  the  administration 
of  the  metropolitan  police,  till  the  report  of  the  committee  was  made.  It  was 
denounced  as  an  expensive  force;  but  the  term  "expensive"  was  relative,  and,  in 
order  to  find  out  its  value  in  the  present  case,  they  must  first  enquire  whether  the 
number  of  the  men  employed  was  greater  than  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  [he  metropolis.  They  must  next  ascertain  whether  their  dress  was  too  expensive, 
or  the  pay  higher  than  it  ought  to  be  ;  or  whether  it  was  made  a  source  of  patronage, 
which  he  was  sure  it  was  not,  the  object  being  to  secure  as  efficient  persons  as 
possible.  If  it  should  be  found  upon  enquiry,  that  efficient  men  coidd  be  secured 
for  less  pay,  he  was  sure  there  could  b"^  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
maintain  it  at  its  present  amount.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  observe,  that  it  was 
exceedingly  desirable  that  the  pay  should  be  such  as  to  preserve  them  from  the 
necessity  of  enlisting  only  scamps  into  the  service.  The  police  ought  to  be  men  of 
respectability,  for  tliej'  were  intrusted  with  the  discharge  of  a  very  great  and  most 
important  duty,  and  were  often  called  upon  to  exercise  considerable  discretion.  It 
was  essential,  he  thought,  that  the  government  should  be  re-ponsible  for  the  direction 
of  the  police,  which  it  could  not  be  if  the  parochial  authorities  were  permitted  to 
interfere  with  it.  Indeed,  if  that  took  place,  all  the  responsibility  would  be  destroyed ; 
for  the  commissioners  could  not  be  responsible,  the  government  could  not  be  re- 
sponsible, nor  in  times  of  commotion  or  turbulence  would  it  be  possible  to  make  a 
number  of  separate  and  distinct  parochial  authorities  responsible  for  not  acting 
together  with  uniformity  of  purpose  and  object.  Considering,  at  the  same  time,  that 
his  Majesty's  government  defrayed  a  portion,  and  that  not  a  small  one,  of  this  force. 
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it  vTa<<  not  unreasonable  for  it,  on  that  score,  to  claim  the  control  which  it  possessed. 
He  wouUl    however,  sug3:est  to  the  noble  lord,  to  place  upon  the  committee  any 
gentleman  who  expressed  a  desire  to  that  effect,  of  course  not  allowing  those  who 
had  pecidiar  views  to  obtain  an  unjust  preponderance. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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March  17,  1834. 

]\Ir.  Ilutt  presented  a  petition  from  certain  tea-dealers  and  others,  in  London, 
against  the  new  tea  duties.  ^ 

Sir  Robert  Pkkl  said,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  subject  of  greater  importance 

brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  than  that  which  had  been  introduced 

by  tlfe  presentation  of  this  petition.     The  House  was  discussing  what  was  to  be 

the  future  duty,  and  the  mode  of  levying  it,  on  an  article  of  general  consumption, 

which  yielded   last   year  a  revenue  of  £3,300,000— a   source  of  revenue  which 

was  collected  at  less  expense  than  any  other,  and  imposed  a  smaller  burthen  on 

the  Dublic  than  any  other  tax  of  one-third  its  amount.     They  were  about  to  try  a 

most  important  experiment  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  that  duty  was  in 

future   to  be  collected.     Let   the   House  bear   in  mind,   that   by  the  regulations 

about  to  bo  adopted,  tea  could  be  imported  into  any  portion  of  the  kingdom.     Let 

the  House  also  recollect,  that  this  was  an  article,   the  amount  of  revenue  derived 

from   which  was  subject  to  the   greatest    possible  fluctuations.     Previous  to  the 

alteration  of  the  tea-duties  made  by  Mr.   Pitt,  in   1784,   a  great  portion  of  the 

teas   imported   into   this   country   was   smuggled.     To   such   an   extent   did   this 

practice  of  smuggling  prevail,  that  Mr.   Pitt  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  the 

commutation  act,  in  order  to  put  it  down  ;  for  at  that  period  13,000,000  lbs.  of 

tea  were  consumed  in   the  TInlted   Kingdom,  and  yet  but  5,500,000  lbs.  of  tea 

were  furnished  by  the  East-India  Company,  the  rest  being  secured  by  illegitimate 

means.     The   duty  on    tea,    at   that   time,    amounted    to   between    £700,000   and 

£800,000;  but  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  smuggling,  Mr.    Pitt  diminished  the 

duty  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  have  only  £170,000  revenue  collected  on  the  article. 

Was  it  wise,  then,  when  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  experiment  in  the  whole 

trade  to  China,  to  adhere  to  that  change  in  the  tea-duties  which  was  introduced  in 

a  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  15th  of  August; — in  fact,  in  the  dog-days,  when  the 

duties  of  the  legislature  had  devolved  upon  a  very  small  number  of  the  members 

of  that  House  ?    Who  could  deny,  that  the  measure  which  was  now  proposed  by  his 

Majesty's  government,  was  a  hazardous  experiment?     Free-trade  might,  perhaps, 

counteract  all  the  disadvantages  incidental  to  the  proposed  alterations;  but  it  became 

of  peculiar  importance,  now  that  the  legislature  knew  the  dangers  by  which  the 

proposed  system  was  beset,  and  was  aware  of  the  complications  by  which  it  would 

be  attended— to  see  that  no  regulations  were  adopted  which  were  not  perfectly  simple, 

which  did  not  exclude  every  temptation  to  fraud,  and  which  did  not  prevent,  as  far 

as  possible,  the  injurious  consequences  of  smuggling.     The  noble  lord  said,  that  the 

effect  of  the  intended  plan  would  be  to  lower  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  tea  used  by  the 

poorer  classes,  and  to  raise  the  amount  of  duty  on  that  consumed  by  the  rich      It 

was  certainly  a  plausible  and  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  levying  such  a  duty, 

that  the  amount  of  the  revenue  necessary  to  be  raised,  was  apportioned  to  the  means 

of  the  different  classes  by  wliom  this  article  was  consumed.     He  greatly  doubted, 

however,  that  tlie  measure  of  the  noble  lord  would  have  that  effect.     He  would  take 

the  liberty  of  stating,  for  the  information  of  those  gentleman  not  conversant  with  the 

tea-trade,  the  princi]>le  ujjon  which  the  scale  of  duties  fixed  by  the  noble  lord  was 

regulated.     Hereafter  a  duty  of  Is.  6f/.  per  pound  was  to  be  levied  on  bohea,  not  as 

an  ad  valorem,  but  a  fixed  duty;  2s.  2d.  on  congou,  and  35.  on  the  better  description 

of  teas.    These  duties  were  fixed  on  the  supposition  that  these  teas  were  respectively 

consumed  by  the  lower,  the  middle,  and  the  higher  classes  of  society.     If  the  duties 

on  these  teas  were  paid  exactly  in  the  way  assumed  by  the  proposers  of  this  measure, 

there  might  be  some  grounds  for  calling  upon  the  House  to  accede  to  these  regula- 
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tions.  The  truth  of  this  assumption,  however,  he  altogether  denied.  Tliere  was  a 
difference  of  8«/.  in  the  pound  made  between  the  lower  and  the  intermediate  descrip- 
tion of  teas,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  said,  of  benefiting  the  poorer  porti()n  of  the 
community.  From  levying  the  duty  in  that  way,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
poorer  classes  consumed  the  worst  description  of  tea.  In  contradiction  to  that 
assertion,  he  would  only  ask  an  hon.  member  to  enquire  of  those  retail  dealers  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  places  inhabited  by  the  workinjj  classes,  what 
description  of  teas  were  generally  bought  by  that  portion  of  the  peo])ie,  and  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  was  satisfied  he  would  find  that  it  was  not  tea  of  the  worst  quality 
which  was  consumed  by  that  class  of  the  community.  It  was -an  incontestable  fact, 
that  the  quantity  of  bad  teas  sold  b}^  them  bore  no  proportion  to  those  of  a  superior 
quality ;  and  that  for  every  chest  of  bohea  sent  from  their  stores,  100  chests  of  congou 
were  purchased.  Take  Ireland  f(jr  example,  as  a  country  in  which  it  was  said  the 
greatest  poverty  prevailed.  He  would  not  venture  to  say  what  exact  proportion  the 
consumption  of  good  and  bad  tea  bore  in  that  country  to  each  other;  but  this  fact 
he  would  state,  without  any  difficulty,  that  the  quantity  of  congou  sold  in  that 
country  far  exceeded  that  of  bohea.  To  show  still  further  tiie  fallacy  of  this  assump- 
tion, he  would  merely  state  the  declaration  of  the  East-India  Company  themselves, 
at  their  last  sale,  to  show  that  congou  tea  was  consumed  by  the  great  mass  of  society. 
The  quantities  of  this  description  of  tia  sold  were — 

Bohea 1,500,000  lbs. 

Congou 5,654,000 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  from  this  statement,  that  the  noble  lord,  instead  of 
bestowing  a  boon  on  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  would,  by  his  project  of  a 
fixed  rate  of  duty,  materially  increase  the  price  of  those  teas  generally  consumed  by 
the  population  of  this  country.  lie  would,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  statement  of  the  teas  sold  by  the  East-India  Company, 
consisting  of  the  first  class  of  bohea  and  common  congou,  during  the  last  three  years. 
It  was  as  follows: — 

In  1831,  the  finest  bohea 3,300,000  lbs. 

common  congou  tea 7,700,000 

In  1832,  the  finest  bohea 3,620,000 

common  congou    8,183,000 

In  1833,  the  finest  bohea 3,404,000 

common  congou 9,116,000 

Notwithstanding  so  large  a  consinnption,  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  price  at  the  sales  was  not  above  l^d.  in  the  pound.  What  was  it  they  were 
now  about  to  do?  It  was  proposed  to  make  a  difference  in  the  duty  of  8d.  per  lb. 
on  these  two  classes  of  tea.  What  would  be  the  consequence?  A  direct  encourage- 
ment would  be  given  to  the  consumption  of  a  bad  article.  What  was  the  course 
pursued  by  the  East-India  Company  with  regard  to  bad  teas?  Why,  they  destroyed 
all  teas  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  because  they  were  of  opinion  that,  if  the  article 
M'ere  brought  into  discredit,  and  strong  prejudices  entertained  against  it  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  its  extensive  use  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  seriously  endangered. 
It  would  become,  under  the  proposed  regulations,  the  decided  advantage  of  China  to 
send  an  inferior  article  into  this  country.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  fine  class  of 
bohea,  as  had  been  proved  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  London,  in  tlie 
able  speech  which  he  addressed  to  the  House,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  should  be  glad  to 
know  how  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  it  from  congou  ?  The  plant  was  the  same, 
and  the  difference  in  quality  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  both  ki-.ids 
were  grown.  It  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  inspectors  appointed,  not  aione 
in  the  port  of  London,  where  persons  of  long  experience  might,  perhaps,  succeed  in 
discovering  the  difference  between  these  two  leaves,  but  in  every  port  into  which 
teas  could,  under  the  recent  change,  be  imported;  so  that  to  tiie  ojiinion  of  an 
inspector,  in  one  of  the  outports  of  Scotland,  was  to  be  left  tlie  decision  of  fixing  the 
rate  of  duty,  which  might  often  involve  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
trader.  Suppose  an  inspector,  though  an  honest  man,  desirous  to  increase  the 
revenue,  and  that,  for  that  purpose,  he  should  fix  a  higlicr  rate  of  duty  than  he  was 
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iustified  in  imposing,  what  protection,  in  such  a  case,  had  the  honest  dealer  against 
such  a  decision  ?  If,  for  instance,  a  vessel  from  China  were  to  bring  20,000  chests 
of  tea,  each  weighing  80  lbs.,  it  might  make  no  less  a  difference  than  £50,000,  ac- 
cording as  the  d'lity  were  paid  upon  the  tea,  as  bohea  or  as  congou.  This  was,  per- 
haps, an  extreme  case;  but  it  showed  the  power  which  they  were  about  to  give  to 
the  inspectors  at  the  different  ports.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  was  anxious  to 
try  this  plan,  which  he  proposed  as  an  experiment.  lie  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  maintained, 
however,  that  they  ought  not  to  incur  a  risk  which  involved  such  serious^  conse- 
quences,'without  well  considering  the  practicability  and  the  poUcy  of  carrying  ihi 
system  into  execution.  The  whole  system  was,  in  his  mind,  so  complicated,  and  the 
dancer  to  the  revenue  would  be  so  great,  that  he  besought  the  House  not  to  come  to 
a  hasty  conclusion  on  a  measure  which  professed  to  bestow  a  benefit  on  one  portion 
of  the  people,  but  was,  in  reality,  fraught  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences  t) 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

Lord  Althorp  then  moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 
and  the  debate  was  adjourned. 


RUSSIAN  AND  TURKISH  TREATIES. 
March  17,  1834. 

Mr.  Shiel,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  most  eloquent  speech,  moved  an  Address  to  his 
Majesty,  praying  "  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  copies  of  any 
treaties  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  since  the  year  1833,  and  of  any  correspondence 
between  the  English,  Russian,  and  Turkish  governments,  respecting  those  treaties, 
be  laid  before  the  House." 

Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Biilwer  seconded  the  motion. 

Viscount  Palmerston,  Colonel  Davies,  and  Ci)li)nel  Evans  having  addressed  the 
House, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  affairs,  woiild 
have  made  a  speech  much  more  satisfactory  to  his  mind,  if  the  noble  lord  had  said, 
that,  acting  on  his  own  responsibility  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  he  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  refuse  the  papers  called  for,  without  assigning  any  other  reason  for  that 
refusal,  than  that  in  his  opinion  their  production  would  be  injurious  to  the  public 
service.  He  wished  the  noble  lord  had  acted  upon  the  principle  of  the  advice  once 
given  by  Lord  Mansfield  to  a  military  governor  of  one  of  our  West-India  Islands, 
who  had  to  pronounce  his  judgment  on  some  cases  in  his  character  of  chancellor  of 
the  colony — "  Give  your  decisions,"  said  the  noble  lord,  "  but  by  no  means  trust 
yourself  with  explaining  the  reasons  on  which  your  decision  is  founded."  If  the 
noble  lord  had  taken  that  advice,  and  had  abstained  from  giving  his  reasons  for 
refusing  tlie  papers  called  for  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  he  would  have  done 
much  better  than  by  making  a  speech.  The  noble  lord  had  complimented  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman's  speech  as  eloquent,  ingenious,  and  humorous  ;  there  was 
yet  another  epithet  that  he  might  have  bestowed  upon  it,  for  he  might  have  called 
it  an  unanswered  speech.  NVhether  it  was  unanswerable  or  not  he  would  not  pre- 
tend to  decide,  but  certainly  it  was  left  unanswered.  The  noble  lord  said,  it  was 
not  fair  to  call  upon  his  Majesty's  government  to  give  the  House  information  on 
these  pending  negotiations,  and  produce  the  last  despatch,  to  see  if  it  were  properly 
answered.  But  what  had  been  the  course  taken  by  the  House?  Had  it  pressed 
for  information?  He  must  say,  that  never  had  any  representative  body  been  left 
more  in  the  dark  than  that  House  on  foreign  affairs,  and  never  did  one  show  more 
forbearance.  Why,  was  it  not  notorious  that  the  knowledge,  imperfect  as  it  was, 
which  we  had  obtained  of  these  important  matters,  had  been  gleaned  from  debates  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  from  extracts  from  foreign  newspapers?  Was 
this  a  state  in  which  to  leave  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this  country  on 
matters  in  which  the  country  was  so  deeply  interested?  He  would  come  to  the 
reasons  on  which  the  noble  lord  had  grounded  his  refusal,  and  certainly  he  must 
say,  that  though  he  might  not,  under  some  circumstances,  feel  disposed  to  withhold 
his  assent  from  the  noble  lord's  refusal,  had  he  assigned  no  reason  for  it  beyond  the 
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fact,  that  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  grant  them  ;  j-et  when  he  examined  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  noble  lord,  he  could  by  no  means  concur  with  him,  that  they  were 
such  as  would  justify  the  course  he  had  taken.  The  noble  lord  said,  first,  that  in 
matters  which  were  still  pending,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ministers  to'call  upon  them 
to  produce  a  copy  of  their  last  despatches  ;  but,  he  would  ask,  was  that  a  correct 
view  of  the  case  as  it  stood?  Were  they  to  wait  for  the  required  information 
till  the  whole  atfair  should  be  finally  settled  't  But  if  that  were  to  be  so,  how  long 
might  they  not  have  to  wait  before  they  could  form  their  opinion  as  to  what  was 
going  forward?  The  second  objection  of  the  noble  lord  was,  that  such  information 
could  not  be  called  for  by  the  House  without  casting  blame  on  ministers.  This  he 
must  beg  leave  to  deny.  The  government  called  on  the  House  to  vote  the  estimates 
for  our  military  and  maritime  force;  those  estimates  had  been  already  in  great  part 
voted,  and  su»"ely  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  say,  that  the  House  might  ask  for 
some  explanation  as  to  our  relations  with  other  states,  and  the  relations  existing 
between  some  of  those  states,  as  they  might  afifect  us,  without  meaning  thereby  to 
cast  any  blame  on  the  government.  Could  any  intention  to  cast  such  blame  be  fairly 
implied  from  the  very  natural  desire  of  that  House  to  know  how  this  country  was 
situated  with  respect  to  the  chance  of  that  to  us  most  important  subject,  a  foreign 
European  war?  The  noble  lord  maintained,  that  no  papers  ought  to  be  given, 
because  negotiations  were  still  in  progress.  But  the  noble  lord,  surely,  could  not 
support  that  principle.  Were  the  affairs  of  Holland  and  Belgium  yet  settled  ?  And 
if  they  were  not,  what  became  of  the  rule,  that  no  papers  should  be  produced  till 
the  negotiations  were  at  an  end?  [Viscount  Palmerston:  A  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded in  that  case].  Yes,  but  had  that  treaty  led  to  the  final  settlement  of  the 
question  between  those  two  states?  And  would  the  noble  lord  say,  or  had  he  said, 
that  the  House  should  have  no  papers  on  that  subject  until  the  whole  matter  should 
be  finally  arranged  ?  Were  the  affairs  of  Portugal  yet  settled,  or  had  there  been  any 
treaty  assigned  in  that  case  ?  And  yet  the  noble  lord  had  not  felt  it  his  duty  to  with- 
hold ample  explanations,  verbal  and  documentary.  Did  that,  however,  imply  any 
degree  of  blame  on  the  government  ?  No,  it  only  showed,  that  when  affairs  affecting 
our  relations  with  otiier  states  were  trembling  in  the  balance,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  should  know  the  exact  situation  in  which  the  country  stood.  The  nohle 
lord's  third  argument  was  one  which,  in  his  opinion,  went  far  to  destroy  the  validity 
of  the  two  preceding.  It  was,  that  explanations  had  been  already  made  to  ihe 
government,  which  had  abated  the  fears  entertained  as  to  the  objects  of  Russia. 
Why,  if  that  were  the  case,  should  the  knowledge  of  such  gratifying  information  be 
withheld  from  that  House?  For,  see  the  situation  in  which  that  House  was  placed. 
It  was  in  possession,  no  matter  how,  of  the  knowledge,  that  a  certain  treaty,  injurious 
to  England,  had  been  formed  between  Russia  and  the  Porte ;  upon  that  treaty  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  had  ventured  to  put  a  certain  construction  ;  and  then,  said 
t!ie  noble  lord,  "  Oh,  you  are  mistaken ;  the  treaty,  as  appears  by  an  explanation 
which  the  government  had  had  with  Russia,  is  not  of  the  character  you  assign  to  it." 
But  what  was  the  character  of  the  treaty  the  noble  lord  did  not  exjjlain.  Surely,  if 
any  thing  could  tend  to  increase  the  probabilities  of  peace,  a  point  so  heartily  to 
be  desired,  it  would  be  a  knowledge  of  that  explanation  which  had  so  happily  removed 
the  anxiety  and  apprehension  of  his  Majesty's  government.  As  the  matter  stood, 
the  House  had  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  measure  which  had  excited  the  dissatisfac- 
tion and  alarms  of  the  noble  lord,  and  it  was  left  to  guess  at  the  character  of  the 
satisfactory  and  soothing  explanation.  Surely,  if  the  explanations  were  so  satisfac- 
tory as  to  induce  the  noble  lord  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  fear  and  apprehension 
as  to  the  ultimate  intentions  of  Russia,  he  must  see  that  it  was  his  duty,  as  well 
in  point  of  policy  as  in  point  of  form,  to  produce  them.  But  then  the  noble  lord 
had  a  fourth  reason  against  granting  the  information  moved  for.  The  noble  lord 
said,  they  were  to  attend  to  the  acts  of  foreign  powers,  and  not  to  their  treaties. 
That  was  a  novel  doctrine.  [Viscount  Palmerston  had  not  said,  their  treaties,  but 
their  language.]  Well,  their  language.  Now,  that  might  be  a  very  good  reason 
why  the  angry  correspondence  should  be  withheld  ;  but  surely  it  was  none  why  all 
knowledge  of  the  peace-making  explanation  should  be  refused.  If  the  House  knew 
nothing  of  the  treaty  which  had  excited  the  anxiety  and  apprehension  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's government,  and  an  explanation  had  occurred  with  Russia  which  had  allayed 
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that  anxictj'  and  apprehension,  he  would  readily  admit  that  the  treaty,  the  offensive 
document,  ought  not  to  be  forthcoming.  He  would  say.  "  Uo  not  rake  up  the 
dyino-  embers  of  a  disagreement  which,  however  much  it  did  threaten,  now  no  longer 
exists."  But  the  present  case  was  certainly  the  reverse.  The  House  knew  of  the 
exciting  cause;  and  it  was  to  be  left  to  rankle,  although  an  explanation  had  occurred 
which  ought  to  render  it  innoxious.  "  But  then,"  said  the  noble  lord,  "  I  think  it 
very  likely  that  the  treaty  of  July  may  never  come  into  operation."  Why,  the  same 
might  be  said  of  almost  any  oti'ensive  and  deien-ive  treaty.  The  noble  lord  said,  that 
a  casus  feeder  is  might  arise,  and  certainly  one  miglit  never  ari^e ;  but  if  one  did  arise 

if  by  any  circumstances  England  should  be  at  war  with  Russia— would  not  the 

Dardanelles,  under  this  treaty,  be  closed  against  England  ?  The  treaty  was  not 
made  to  operate  in  peace,  but  in  case  of  war;  and  if  war  should  arise,  wliy  then  the 
noble  1  ird  would,  doubtless,  corns  forward  in  that  House,  and  state  that  the  Dar- 
danelles were  closed,  and  that  he  (the  noble  lordj  had  proved  a  false  prophet.  Such 
were  the  reasons  which  the  noble  lord  had  given  for  refusing  the  information  moved 
for  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  How  far  they  were  satisfactory  it  would  be  for 
the  House  to  judge;  but  certainly  to  him  they  bore  a  different  character  from  that 
intended  by  the  noble  lord.  At  the  saiTie  time,  though  the  reasons  were  so  futile,  as 
the  noble  lord,  on  his  responsibility  as  a  minister,  had  stated  to  the  House,  that  the 
information  desired  could  not  be  granted  without  prejudice  to  the  public  service,  he 
would  concede  to  the  minister  that  which  lie  could  not  give  up  to  the  orator.  He 
might  think  the  noble  lord  a  very  inconclusive  reasoner,  but  he  would  show  that 
respect  to  his  dictum  as  minister  which  he  must  withhold  from  his  logic.  What 
Avere  the  merits  of  the  question  before  the  House?  What  had  been  the  real  conduct 
of  Russia  with  resjiect  to  interference  for  the  preservation  of  Turkey  ?  Upon  that 
point  the  character  of  all  subsequent  proceedings  depended.  The  noble  lord  had 
declared  that  he,  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  rejoiced  that  Russia  had  replied  as  that 
power  had  done  to  the  application  of  tlie  I'orte  for  assistance.  The  first  declaration 
being  made,  it  was  useless  for  the  noble  lord  to  complain  of  the  consequences  of 
Russian  interposition.  If  the  position  of  Europe  were  such,  that,  in  order  to 
protect  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  no  other  assist- 
ance could  be  given  but  that  which  Russia  could  afford,  and  if  the  noble  lord 
rejoiced  that  Russia  was  able  to  afford  it,  he  might  lament  the  virtual  destruction  of 
Turkish  independence,  but  he  had  no  right  to  accuse  Russia  as  the  cause  of  it.  For 
they  might  depend  upon  it,  from  the  relative  position  in  which  Russia  and  Turkey 
stood  towards  each  other, — after  the  recent  war  between  those  two  powers — after  the 
condition  to  which  Turkey  was  reduced  by  that  war — after  the  long  jealousy  that 
had  prevailed  between  the  two  countries — that  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by 
Russian  troops,  even  for  a  friendly  object,  sealed  the  fate  of  Turkey  as  an  independent 
power.  Russia  might  withdraw  her  troops,  as  she  had  withdrawn  them,  in  punctual 
fulfilment  of  her  promises;  our  government  might  have  perfect  confidence  in  all 
the  declarations  of  Russia  ;  yet  the  fact  of  her  having  occui)ied  Constantinople,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  it,  was  as  decisive  a  blow  to  Turkish  independence  as  if 
the  flag  of  Russia  now  waved  on  the  seraglio.  But,  said  the  noble  l»rd,  the  govern- 
ment could  not  take  any  step  for  the  preservation  of  Turkey;  it  did  not  receive  any 
formal  application  from  the  Porte  for  assistance  until  August  or  September ;  and 
a  great  battle  was  won  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  July.  What !  were,  then,  his  Majesty's 
government  so  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in  the  Levant,  that  they  must  wait  for 
a  formal  application  from  the  Porte,  before  tendering  her  either  advice  or  assistance? 
When  the  noble  lord  saw  an  ally  of  England  falling  into  such  great  difficulties,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  that  ally  was  of  such  vast  importance,  was 
it  necessary  for  the  noble  lord  to  have  a  certificate  delivered  in  due  form  by  an 
ambassador,  before  he  could  go  to  her  assistance?  No,  no,  that  was  not  the  reason.  The 
noble  lord  had  given  the  true  reason  why  no  step  was  taken  for  the  defence  of  Turkey. 
All  the  dis|)0sable  fleet,  the  noble  lord  said,  was  occu|)ied:  but  how  occupied?  In 
blockading  the  Tagus  and  the  Scheldt.  That  was  why  assistance  could  not  be  given  to 
Turkey,  and  tiiat  was  what  had  made  the  noble  lord  rejoice  at  the  succour  afforded  to  the 
Porte  by  Russia.  The  fleets  of  England  were  enforcing  the  blockade  of  our  allies 
the  Dutch,  and  maintaining  neutrality — they  of  course  practised  non-interference — 
with  our  allies,  the  Portuguese,   in   the   Tagus ;  and,  therefore,  the  noble  lord  was 
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thankful  to  Russia  for  rescuing  Turkey.  That  being  the  case,  all  the  rest  of  the 
conduct  of  Russia  was  natural,  and  indeed  almost  necessary.  The  indemnity  taken 
by  Russia  was  moderate,  and.  in  accordance  with  reason,  and  not  to  be  complained 
of  with  justice  by  the  noble  lord.  To  crown  the  whole,  when  the  crises  of  the  fate 
of  the  independence  of  Turkey  had  arrived,  there  was  no  British  ambassador  at 
Constantinople.  True,  there  was  one  charged  by  his  Majesty  to  fill  that  office,  and 
to  protect  the  interests  of  England  with  tlie  Porte;  but  winds  were  unfavourable, 
and  bound  him  to  the  port  of  Naples.  Although  there  was  a  British  man-of-war  in 
waiting,  yet  such  had  been  the  difficulties  or  the  dangers  to  overcome,  that  the  ambas- 
sador of  his  Majesty  was  six  months  in  making  his  way  to  Constantinople.  Such  was 
the  frightful  danger  of  those  terrific  seas,  and  of  that  inhospitable  climate,  that  though 
the  very  crisis  of  tlie  fate  of  Turkey  had  arrived,  still  a  British  ambassador,  with  a 
British  man-of-war  waiting  his  command,  could  not  dare  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
In  other  times,  indeed,  far  different  scenes  had  been  recorded — 

"  Otium  Divos  rogat  in  patenti 
I'ren.-us  iligseo,  simul  atra  mibes 
Condidit  Luiiain,  neque  certii  fulgent 
Sidera  nautis." 

In  the  present  case,  however,  the  British  ambassador  appeared  to  have  prayed  for 
the  otiuni  before  he  encountered  the  danger.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that, 
since  the  days  of  Horace,  the  art  of  navigation  had  so  far  advanced,  that  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  a  British  ambassador,  on  board  a  British  man-of-war,  in  the 
extreme  crisis,  in  the  agony,  of  a  friendly  empire  to  which  that  ambassador  was 
deputed,  to  have  braved  the  risk,  and  made  tlie  extraordinary  attempt  to  reach 
Constantinople,  even  in  the  winter.  But,  after  all,  the  noble  lord  had  a  triumphant 
answer  to  all  objections.  "  There  exists,"  says  the  noble  lord,  "  the  closest  alliance 
between  England  and  France."  He  could  but  remark,  that  whenever  the  noble  lord 
was  thrown  into  any  difficulty  as  to  any  part  of  our  foreign  European  policy,  he  at 
once  found  a  ready  means  of  escape,  by  congratulating  the  House  upon  the  close 
alliance  which  existed  between  tliis  country  and  France.  Doubtless,  a  friendly 
alliance  with  France  was  extremely  desirable;  but  why  was  it  always,  upon  all 
occasions,  to  be  adverted  to  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all  other  alliances?  He 
was  not  aware  that  the  noble  lord  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  any 
reference  to  the  declarations  of  the  French  ministers  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
when  discussing  the  treaties  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  He  should  have  thought 
that  the  noble  lord  would  rather  have  discountenanced  any  allusion  to  foreign  debates, 
and  more  especially  to  those  marvellous  contradictions  of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  which 
astounded  all  Europe.  But  as  he  did  not  think  the  practice  of  either  attacking  or 
vindicating  the  ministers  of  another  country  for  speeches  delivered  by  them,  was  a 
practice  to  be  encouraged,  he  should  abstain  from  all  further  allusion  to  the  ihatter. 
There  might,  however,  be  a  peculiar  reason  in  this  case  for  the  allusion  of  the  noble 
lord  to  our  intimale  alliance  with  France.  It  was  probably  because  that  alliance 
was  so  intimate,  that  French  example  and  French  policy  have  controlled  our  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  Turkish  independence.  That  might  be,  and  most  probably 
was,  the  real  explanation  of  the  course  which  the  British  government  had  taken. 
How  could  France,  with  justice  or  honour,  hold  a  high  tone  towards  Russia  with 
respect  to  the  interference  of  Russia  with  Turkey  ?  Was  it  not — he  would  not  say 
a  notorious  fact — but  was  it  not  the  universal  impression  in  all  Europe — that  Ibrahim 
Pacha  was  acting  against  the  Sultan  on  a  secret  understanding  with  France  ?>  Was 
it  not  the  impression  of  ail  Europe,  that  the  army  of  Ibrahim  was,  in  all  the  principal 
departments,  officered  and  directed  by  French  officers  acting  with  the  consent  of 
France  ?  Was  tliat  true,  or  was  it  not?  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  was  a 
formal  and  recognised  alliance  between  Ibrahim  and  France,  but  that  France  was 
sanctioning  and  encouraging  the  acts  of  Ibrahim,  by  means  as  efficacious  as  if  such 
an  alliance  had  existed,  if  that  were  so,  and  if  England  felt  herself  so  bound  by 
her  intimate  alliance  with  France,  that  her  hands  were  tied  up — that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  connive,  at  least,  at  an  aggression  upon  Turkey,  which  France  had  directly 
encouraged — then  we  see  in  these  circumstances  reasons  for  the  forbearance  of 
England  better — or  at  least  more  intelligible — than  any  that  the  noble  lord  had  stated. 
Could  France  refuse  to  Russia  the  right  of  occupying  the  dominions  of  the  Porte 
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after  the  course  which  she  herself  had  taken  with  regard  to  Algiers  ?  Did  not  France 
intend,  without  refei-ence  to  England,  or  to  Russia,  or  to  the  Porte,  to  take  permanent 
occupation  of  Algiers  ?  If  France  did  intend  that,  contrary  to  the  solemn  declara- 
tion made  by  her  sovereign,  Louis  Philippe,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne — if  she 
did  intend  to  appropriate  to  herself  a  possession  of  the  Porte,  which,  though  virtually 
independent,  still  acknowledged  the  superiority  and  sovereignty  of  the  Porte — and 
if  France  had  also,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  encouraged  the  Pacha  in  his  attack 
on  Turkey — then  Russia  had  a  right  to  reject  the  remonstrances  of  France,  and  to 
protect  Turkey  in  spite  of  France.  If,  too,  Great  Britain  was  so  intimately  bound 
by  her  boasted  alliance  with  France  as  to  be  forced  to  support  the  policy  of  France, 
then,  thougli  the  ministers  did  not  avow  it,  he  could  understand  why  they  were 
forced  to  leave  to  Russia  the  task  of  protecting  Turkey  from  the  irruption  of  Ibrahim. 
These  were  the  grounds  upon  which,  he  thought,  that  we  might  have  expected,  and 
might  have  foreseen,  from  the  interference  of  Russia,  those  consequences  which  had 
since  ensued.  Whether  the  treaties  entered  into  were  pregnant  with  future  danger 
to  this  country  or  not,  was  a  matter  he  should  reserve  for  future  discussion,  if  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  him.  For  the  present,  he  claimed  the  right  to  know  what 
were  our  relations  with  Russia, — what  were  our  relations  with  Turkey, — what  were 
the  treaties  which  liad  been  entered  into  between  th.ose  two  powers  which  at  first 
gave  rise  to  serious  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  this  country, — which  apprehensions, 
the  noble  lord  said,  had  been  removed  by  subsequent  explanations  ?  This  constituted 
a  body  of  information  which  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  England,  in  the 
present  state  of  foreign  affairs,  had  a  right  to  require,  and  which  the  British  govern- 
ment ought  to  give  by  a  formal  and  authorized  communication  to  parliament,  instead 
of  leaving  the  House  of  Commons  entirely  in  the  dark,  or,  at  least,  with  no  other 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  than  those  which  might  be  imperfectly  supplied  by 
foreign  newspapers,  or  the  debates  in  foreign  chambers. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Secretary   Stanley  and  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson,  the 
motion  was  negatived,  and  the  House  went  into  a  committee  of  supply. 


FREE-TRADE— CORN  LAWS. 

Makch  19,  1834. 

Mr.  Ewart  presented  a  petition  from  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool, 
praying  for  a  Free-trade  in  all  articles  of  importation,  but  more  especially  in  Corn. 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  read  the  petition,  and  signified  his  most  hearty 
concurrence  in  its  prayer. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck"), 
commenced  his  speech  by  observing,  that  this  was  a  very  simple  question,  which 
could  be  stated  in  five  minutes.  Now,  what  precise  period  of  time  it  would  take  to 
state  the  whole  of  the  case  I  will  not  determine;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  for  considerably  more  than  five 
minutes,  and  yet  he  has  omitted  altogether  almost  every  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  which  enter  into  the  consideration  of  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance, 
complication,  and  diflSculty.  Take,  for  instance,  one  consideration,  the  relation  of 
this  country  to  Ireland ;  the  attempts  making  to  excite  a  popular  feeling  in  Ireland 
against  the  legislative  union  ;  the  degree  to  whii-h  those  attempts  may  be  encouraged, 
should  we  depress  that  interest  in  the  sister  country  on  which  her  prosperity  almost 
exclusively  depends.  Surely  this  is  an  important  element  in  the  decision  of  the 
question,  which  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  minds  of  provident  statesmen.  Surely 
the  difficulties  it  involves  are  not  removed  by  the  mere  assertion — that  the  principles 
of  free-trade  require  you  to  buy  your  corn  in  Poland,  if  corn  is  cheaper  in  Poland 
than  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  member  says  that  the  case  -  simply  this:  other  coun- 
tries can  produce  corn  cheaper  than  England,  and  England  can  furnish  manufac- 
tured goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  other  countries,  and  therefore  all  further 
discussion  is  needless ;  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  perfectly 
free  interchange  between  the  two  commodities.     But  is  this  position  (a  position 
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tenable,  perhaps,  in  the  abstract,  with  respect  to  a  new  society  and  a  new  state  of 
things) — is  this  position  necessarily  true  in  regard  to  a  country  situated  like  this, 
with  balanced  and  complicated  interests,  with  burthens  from  taxation  which  cannot 
be  removed,  and  those  burthens  unequally  apportioned  in  their  pressure  ?  The  hon. 
gentleman  says,  that  the  landed  interest  claims  the  continuance  of  the  duties  on 
foreign  corn,  on  the  sole  ground  that  that  interest  is  the  most  important  interest, 
and  has  a  claim  to  be  protected  at  the  expense  of  all  other  classes  of  the  community. 
I  deny  this  to  be  the  ground,  that  is,  the  exclusive  or  the  main  ground,  on  which 
the  landed  interest  rests  its  claim  for  protection.  Whether  it  be  not  most  important, 
in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  to  maintain  that  interest — whether  the  moral  and 
social  interests  of  the  whole  community  are  not  deeply  concerned  in  its  maintenance — 
is  a  point  into  which,  on  this  occasion,  I  will  not  enter.  I  concede  nothing  upon 
that  point  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  I  will  content  myself  for  the  present  with 
showing,  that  protection  for  the  land  is  not  urged  merely  on  vague  allegations  of 
general  policy,  but  on  the  grounds  of  substantial  and  equal  justice.  I  contend,  then, 
that  before  you  determine  to  take  off  the  restriction  on  the  im])ort  of  foreign  corn, 
you  ought  first  to  look  at  the  burthens  to  which  the  landholder  is  subject,  and  at  the 
difference  of  degree  in  which  those  burthens,  whether  they  be  local  or  public 
burthens,  press  upon  the  landed  proprietor  and  the  manufacturer  respectively. 
Consider  the  land-tax,  the  malt-tax,  and  the  payment  of  tithes  ;  for  tithes  are  admitted 
by  all  political  economists  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  free-trade  in  corn,  to 
be  a  tax  peculiarly  burthensome  to  the  land,  and  for  which  the  land  is  entitled  to 
equivalent  protection.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the  amount  of  poor-rates 
paid  by  this  country  in  the  year  1823,  which,  though  it  may  refer  to  a  somewhat 
remote  period,  will  yet  tend  to  show  the  proportionate  [pressure  of  that  impost  upon 
the-^and  and  upon  trade.  The  total  amount  of  the  poor-rates  paid  in  the  year  1823, 
in  England  and  Wales,  was  £6,703,000.  Of  this,  dwelling-houses  paid  £1,762,000  : 
the  land,  £4,602,000;  and  mills  and  factories,  only  £247,000— namely,  one- 
eighteenth  part  of  the  payment  of  the  land.  I  ask,  therefore,  can  it  be  said,  after 
such  a  statement,  that  the  local  burthens  are  fairly  appropriated  between  the  landed 
and  the  manufacturing  interests — and  have  not  the  proprietors  of  land  a  right  to 
claim,  on  this  head  alone,  that  degree  of  protection  for  their  property,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  excess  of  contribution  to  Avhich  the  land  is  subject  ?  As  I  before 
observed,  I  will,  on  the  present  occasion,  put  out  of  the  question  the  policy  of 
supporting  the  landed  interest  on  grounds  involving  moral  and  social  considerations. 
1  will  not  now  dwell  upon  the  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of  encouraging 
the  improvement  in  the  land,  or  the  effect  which  that  improvement  has  had  in  pro- 
moting the  general  health,  and  diminishing  the  average  mortality,  of  the  country.  I 
will  not  now  discuss  whether  there  be  not  other  and  higher  considerations  for  a  great 
country  than  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  whether  we  should  be  a  happier 
people,  even  if  we  were  a  richer — if  this  country  presented  nothing  but  vast  congre- 
gations of  steam-engines  and  factories,  separated  by  morasses  and  rabbit  warrens — I 
will,  I  say,  put  all  considerations  of  this  kind  out  of  the  question,  and  merely  ask,  is 
it  fair  or  just  to  hold  up  the  landed  proprietor  as  a  monopolist,  claiming  an  exclusive 
protection  for  his  property  from  motives  of  mere  pecuniary  gain  ?  If  there  be  a  free 
trade  in  corn,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  landholder  will  be  no  longer  able  to  bear  those 
burthens  which  press  peculiarly  on  the  land  ?  Let  not  the  manufacturer  suppose, 
that,  if  the  interest  of  the  landholder  is  sacrificed,  he  can  bear  his  present  bur- 
thens ;  there  must  be  a  different  appropriation  of  those  burthens — a  transfer  of  them 
from  the  landed  interest  to  more  prosperous  claims.  Will  the  land  be  able,  when 
exposed  to  competition  with  foreign  corn,  any  longer  to  support  those  classes  of  the 
poor  whose  distress  is  occasioned  by  the  vicissitudes  of  manufactures?  Do  those 
who  represent  the  landholder  as  a  monopolist  mean  to  contend  that  there  is  no 
other  monopoly  but  that  of  the  supply  of  corn  ? — that  the  landholder  claims  an  ex- 
clusive protection  ? — that  the  landholder  is  subject  to  no  tax  imposed  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  monopoly,  or  giving  protection  to  the  manufacturer?  It  is  true,  that  this 
petition  applies  generally  for  the  establishment  of  free-trade.  I  can  well  understand 
that  the  great  export  merchants  of  Liverpool  are  desirous  for  a  free-trade  in  corn, 
and  in  all  manufactured  articles  also ;  but  do  the  manufacturers  of  the  large  towns, 
and  throughout  the  country,  join  in  such  a  demand  ?    There  is  a  great  misconception 
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on  this  head.  The  raannfacturers  seem  to  think  that  restrictions  on  the  import  o?" 
forei"-n  corn  are  open  to  some  special  and  peculiar  objection  in  principle,  to  which 
restrfctions  on  the  import  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  are  not  liable.  Tiiis  Liver- 
pool petition  spealis  of  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade  as  at  variance  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  free-born  Englishmen.  This  is  mere  nonsense.  Such  restrictions 
are  no  more  at  variance  with  any  right  of  tiie  subject  than  restrictions  on  the  import 
of  foreign  silk  handkerchiefs.  The  objection  to  the  restrictions  on  foreign  corn  is 
this, — tliat  thev  give  an  undue  encouragement  to  the  application  of  capital  to  the 
production  of  corn,  and  that  therefore,  by  the  diversion  of  capital,  they  diminish 
the  sum  of  the  national  j)rofits.  Precisely  the  same  objection  applies,  and  with 
equal  force,  to  every  restriction  on  foreign  manufactures,  operating  as  a  bounty  on 
our  own.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  monopolies.  I  will 
refer  to  any  writer  on  the  subject — I  will  ask  the  hon  member  for  Bolton,  whose 
works  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure,  as  they  are  distinguished  by  very  great  clear- 
ness and  ability,  wiiether  there  is  any  argument  which  can  be  urged  against  t'ae 
protection  of  the  landholder  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  protection  afforded 
to  the  manufacturer?  I  do  not  think  th"  manufacturers  clearly  understand,  that 
the  abdlition  of  the  restrictions  on  foreign  corn  must  be  instantly  followed  by  the 
removal  of  every  impediment  to  the  import  of  foreign  manufactures.  And  are  there 
no  such  impediments?  I  have  before  me  pages  upon  pages  of  duties  on  foreign 
manufacture,  beginning  with  letter  A  and  ending  with  letter  Z. — []Mr.  Hume: 
These  are  collected  for  the  revenue.]— No  ;  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  are  imposed,  not 
for  revenue,  but  for  the  purposes  of  prohibition  or  jirotection.  The  hon.  gentleman 
speaks  of  revenue;  why,  so  far  from  the  landed  produce  of  this  country  being  pro- 
tected exclusively  from  foreign  competition,  there  is  so  much  of  foreign  butter  and 
cheese  introduced,  that  the  revenue  collected  upon  those  two  articles  alone  amounts 
to  X200,000 — to  more  than  is  collected  on  the  import  of  the  whole  foreign  silk 
manuia  tures. 

Mr.  Hume:  It  is  not  denied,  that  a  considerable  sum  is  raised  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  cheese  and  butter,  but  that  the  duty  on  these  and  other  commodities 
raises  the  price  without  any  benefit  to  the  state. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  And  is  not  the  effect  of  the  duties  on  foreign  silk  precisely  the 
same?  What  I  am  now  maintaining  is,  that  the  landlords  do  not  enjoy  an  exclusive 
monopoly.  Let  the  silk  manufacturer  propose  an  abolition  of  the  duty  on  foreign 
silks,  and  then  he  may,  with  some  better  show  of  reason,  at  least,  complain  of  the 
corn-laws.  Recollect,  too,  that  the  landholder  has  to  pay  the  land-tax,  and  the  malt- 
ta.x,  and  the  tithes. — [Mr.  Hume  :  It  is  the  consumer  who  pays  the  malt-tax.] — Yes  ; 
but  the  consumer  will  consume  more  malt  if  you  repeal  the  tax.  The  tax,  though 
paid  directly  by  the  consumer,  operates  as  a  discouragement  on  the  growth  of  barley. 
The  member  for  Bolton  must  think  with  me,  tliat  the  malt-tax  is  a  burthen  on  the 
land ;  for  he  gave  notice  the  other  nigiit,  that,  if  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  had 
succeeded  in  abolishing  the  malt-tax,  he  should  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  en 
f  ireign  barley-  I  should  like  to  know  what  single  article  of  manufacture  this  land- 
holder— this  great  monopolist — can  consume,  without  paying  a  tax.  What  step  can 
he  take — which  way  can  he  look — what  is  the  single  action  of  his  life  that  is  not 
"taxed  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturer?  The  manufacturer  claims  a  right  to 
eat  foreign  corn  without  paying  a  duty — can  the  farmer  wear  a  foreign  dress  without 
])ayi-ng  one  ?  Can  he  look  out  of  his  window — can  he  build  his  house — can  he  dress 
•himself — can  he  eat  his  meals — can  he  enjoy  any  amusement  in  doors  or  out— with- 
out encountering  a  tax,  levied,  in  addition  to  the  original  cost,  on  every  article  of 
foreign  manufacture  ?  Let  us  begin  with  the  first  act  of  the  day.  He  dresses  him- 
self. If  he  wishes  to  wear  foreign  boots,  he  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  £2  145.  per  dozen 
pair;  for  his  foreign  hat,  he  must  pay  10s.  Qd.\  for  his  shirt,  forty  per  cent.;  if  he 
indulges  in  foreign  woollens,  he  must  pay  twenty  per  cent.  ;  but,  if  he  should  fancy 
a  foreign  silk  hat,  how  much  do  j'ou  tliink  he  will  have  to  pay?  No  less  than  a 
duty  of  £\  5s.  for  the  single  hat ;  and  if  his  wile  sliould  covet  a  silk  gown  of  foreign 
manufacture,  she  must  pay  a  duty  of  £2  IQs.  So  much  for  the  farmer's  dress.  Now 
take  his  meals.  Upon  foreign  porcelain,  he  must  pay  twenty  per  cent.;  upon  his 
glass,  twenty  per  cent.  If  he  u<es  an  article  of  foreign  silver  plate,  he  must  jjay 
6s.  4cl.  per  oz. ;  if  of  gold  plate,  £3  :  16:2  per  oz.     His  verj'  walking-stick  is  taxed. 
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[An  hon.  member:  No;  the  taxes  on  foreign  canes  are  abolished.]  I  beg  your 
pardon;  they  are  no  such  thing;  so  far  from  it,  there  is  more  ingenuity  shown  in 
imposing  discriminating  duties  upon  foreign  walking-sticks,  than  on  all  the  other 
articles  put  together.  I  am  speaking  with  the  book  before  me.  If  I  walk  with  a 
bamboo-cane,  I  pay  at  the  rate  of  .'i^.  the  1,000;  if  with  a  rattan,  not  ground,  5*. 
the  1,000;  if  with  a  whangee,  or  a  jumboo,  or  a  dragon's  blood,  still  5s.  the  1,000; 
but  if  I  aspire  higher— if  I  take  pleasure  in  a  walking-cane  or  stick  that  is  either 
mounted  or  painted,  or  otherwise  ornamented — that  is,  if  there  is  the  slightest  com- 
petition with  domestic  labour — then  I  must  pay  twenty  per  cent,  duty  on  the  value  of 
my  ornamented  stick.  [Mr.  Hume  :  These  duties  are  absurdities.]  So  they  are  ;  but, 
therefore,  they  prove  more  strongly  the  animus — they  prove  more  strongly,  that 
protection  is  the  ruling  principle.  Now,  these  are  some  of  the  items — a  very  small 
part — but  some  of  the  items  of  that  bill  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  other  night,  called  ujjon  the  agriculturist  to  furnish.  He 
said,  "  Bring  in  your  bill,  and  I  will  pay  it."  Why,  we  cannot  make  out  the  bill 
without  a  tax  on  every  article  v.e  use  in  making  it  out :  for  our  pens  we  must  pay 
thirty  per  cent. ;  for  our  pencils  thirty;  for  the  paper  on  wliich  we  write,  9d.  per  lb. 
If  we  send  the  bill  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  an  envelope  sealed  w-ith  wax,  we 
must  pay  thirty  per  cent.  ;  if  we  use  wafers,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  It  is  the  same  with  every 
foreign  article  necessary  for  the  convenience  or  the  amusement  of  this  supposed 
monopolist — the  farmer.  If  he  rings  a  foreign  bell,  the  charge  is  thirty  per  cent. ;  if 
he  wears  a  foreign  watch,  twenty-five;  if  he  uses  a  foreign  carriage,  thirty;  if  he 
shoots  with  a  foreign  gun,  he  must  p:iy  twenty  per  cent;  and  foreign  gunpowder  he 
cannot  buy.  If  he  plays  on  a  foreign  fiddle  or  a  foreign  flute,  or  any  foreign  instru- 
ment, the  duty  will  be  twenty  per  cent. ;  but  if  he  plays  with  foreign  cards,  he  incurs 
the  moderate  charge  of  about  7s.  per  p;ick  duty,  for  what,  probably,  costs  Is.  Have 
not  I,  then,  established  my  position — that  there  is  scarcely  one  act  of  a  farmer's  life 
for  Avhich  he  is  not  subject  to  a  tax;  and  that  tax  imposed  for  the  protection  of  some 
domestic  manufacture?  Nay,  taxation  does  not  end  with  his  life — it  visits  him  even 
in  the  grave;  for  if  he  should  desire  to  lie  under  foifign  marble,  he  must  pay  2s.  6d. 
per  square  foot  for  his  tombstone.  Now,  what  does  all  this  show  ?  That  the  restric- 
tions on  the  import  of  foreign  corn  are  i)art  of  a  w  hole  system  of  restrictions,  devised 
and  continued  for  the  pur])ose  of  enc(unaging  both  domestic  produce  and  domestic 
manufacture ;  that  the  grower  of  corn  is  no  more  a  monopolist,  no  more  a  gainer  by 
protection,  than  is  the  watchmaker,  the  hatmaker,  the  shoemaker,  the  glover,  the 
manufacturer  of  paper,  of  silk,  of  brass-work,  of  woollen,  of  cotton,  of  porcelain,  of 
carriages, — of  every  thing.  Destroy  the  whole  system  of  protection  and  prohibition, 
and  even  then  you  will  have  to  consider  whether  the  burthens  upon  the  land  are  not 
unfairly  laid;  whether  the  produce  of  the  land — malt,  for  instance — is  not  taxed  in  a 
degree,  which,  although  the  tax  may  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  unduly  encourages 
the  consumption  of  other  articles,  to  which,  but  for  the  tax,  malt  would  be  preferred. 
You  will  have,  also,  to  consider  whether  it  is  just  that  the  land  should  bear  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  roads  and  of  administering  criminal 
justice,  when  the  large  towns — the  congregation  of  great  masses  in  manufactures — 
contribute  so  much  more  than  the  land  towards  the  production  of  crime.  [Mr.  Roe- 
buck: That  is  not  the  case.]  I  differ  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  I  will  not  insist 
upon  the  point ;  but,  still,  suppose  the  extent  of  crime  to  be  equal  in  the  two  classes, 
the  manufacturing  and  agricultural,  can  he  deny  this — that  the  expense  of  punishing 
crmie  falls  disproportionately  upon  the  land  ?  Here,  Sir,  I  must,  on  account  of  the 
hour,  conclude.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  general  considerations  on 
which  the  policy  of  encouraging  agriculture  may  be  vindicated.  I  purposely  took, 
in  reply  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  humbler  and  much  more  limited  ground,  of 
attemi>ting  to  show,  that  the  agriculturist,  in  opposing  the  free-trade  in  corn,  is  not 
claiming  for  himself  an  exclusive  protection — that  the  protection  which  he  claims  is 
not  more  than  the  special  burthens  which  he  bears— and  that  it  is,  therefore,  most 
unjust  that  he  should  be  beld  up  to  public  odium  as  an  unfeeling  and  rapacious 
monopolist. 

The  Speaker  having  left  the  chair,  the  debate  was  adjourned. 
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BOROUGH  OF  HERTFORD. 

March  19,  1834. 

The  House  resoWed  itself  into  a  committee  on  this  Bill.  On  the  first  clause 
being  read — 

Sir  Robert  Pkel  rose  to  move  an  amendment,  the  effect  of  which  would  be, 
if  adopted  by  that  House,  to  leave  tlie  bill  in  this  state: — That  the  elective  fran- 
chise of  tliat  portion  of  the  constituency  which  had  been  declared  corrupt  by 
the  report  of  the  committee  would  be  forfeited,  but  the  existing  limits  of  the 
borough — the  extended  limits  as  laid  down  by  the  Boundary  Bill — would  be  still 
maintained,  and  the  elective  franchise  would  be  preserved  to  those  constituents 
who  had  been  declared  by  the  report  of  the  committee  to  have  remained  pure  and 
untainted  by  the  corrupt  practices  which  disgraced  others.  He  conceived  it  to  be 
unnecessary  to  give  an  assurance  that  he  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  measure 
which  should  have  the  effect  of  punishing  proved  corruption.  With  great  reluc- 
tance, and  with  groat  violence  to  his  own  feelings,  by  the  last  vote  which  he  gave, 
he  consented  to  forfeit  the  franchise  of  that  town  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
county  in  which  he  resided.  He  deeply  regretted  it;  but  he  thought  the  proof  of 
the  general  corruption  prevalent  in  Stafford  was  so  strong,  that,  whatever  be  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  gave  such  a  vote,  he  was  bound  to  overcome  it,  and  to  con- 
sent to  make  that  borough  a  public  example.  For  this  same  reason  he  would  consent 
to  the  passing  of  the  first  clause  of  the  present  bill,  by  which  the  guilty  would  be 
punished.  But  he  should  maintain,  an  gruunds  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  im- 
movable, that  they  were  called  upen  to  preserve  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borougli  the  franchise  they  now  possessed,  and  which  they  had 
exercised  with  proved  integrity.  There  were  in  this  case,  as  in  almost  every  ques- 
tion, considerations  both  of  expediency  and  of  justice.  Of  the  impolicy  of  making 
a  large  rural  district  into  a  borough,  and  of  giving  it  the  priviledge  of  returning 
members  to  parliament,  instead  of  retaining  that  privilege  to  the  town, — of  the 
objections  to  giving,  as  this  bill  would  give,  in  point  of  fact,  two  additional  mem- 
bers to  the  county  of  Hertford— being  five  in  the  whole — he  had  before  spoken. 
He  would  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  advert  to  any  considerations  of  expediency; 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  House,  sitting  in  its  judicial  rather  than  in  its  political 
capacity;  and  he  felt  the  considerations  of  justice  to  be  so  powerful,  that  he  would 
not  consent  to  weaken  their  force  by  any  reference  to  considerations  of  mere  expedi- 
ency. Founding  his  argument  upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  upon  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  he  would  attempt  ta  show,  that  there  would  remain  within  the 
existing  limits  of  the  borough  f>f  Hertford,  a  constituency  numerous,  res[)ectable,  and 
above  all  suspicion;  and  that  the  House — acting  in  its  judicial  capacity — entertain- 
ing a  desire  to  make  a  just  discrimination  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent — 
prepared  to  inflict  punishm.ent  where  punishment  was  due — but  to  protect  innocence 
from  that  measure  of  punishment  which  guilt  only  should  incur,  —  he  should 
attempt  to  show,  that  the  House  was  bound  to  preserve  to  the  honest  possessors  of 
the  franchise  their  entire  rights.  In  the  preamble  of  this  bill  he  entirely  concurred; 
thinking  that  bribery  and  treating  prevailed  previously  to,  and  during,  the  last 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Hertford ;  and 
thinking  it  was  expedient  that  means  should  be  taken  to  i/revent  the  future  return 
of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  said  borough  being  influenced  by  corrupt 
and  illegal  practices;  but  he  would  undertake  to  prove,  that  if  the  House  con- 
tinued the  privilege  of  voting  to  the  £10  constituency  and  the  freemen,  it  would 
fulfil  the  object  contemplated  by  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  and  would  effectually 
prevent  the  existence  of  corruption  for  the  future.  Out  of  deference  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  he  consented  to  disfranchise  the  old  constituency.  That 
conimittee  formally  examined  the  whole  case,  and  enquired  into  the  manner  in 
which  the  election  had  been  conducted;  and  although  he  thought  the  proof  of 
actual  corruption  not  very  strong,  yet  still,  on  a  view  of  the  whole  circumstances 
attending  the  election, — the  extent  to  which  treating  prevailed, — the  distribution 
of  tickets,  if  not  amounting  to  bribery,  were  very  nearly  akin  to  it,  and  would 
afford,  if  the  practice  were  unchecked,  a  ready  means  of  bribery.     Combining  with 
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these  considerations  the  deference  due  to  the  report  of  the  committee  which  heard 
the  whole  of  the  evidence,  he  should  not  object  to  the  disfranchisement  of  that 
part  of  the  constituency  which  was  considered  by  the  committee  to  be  corrupt. 
The  next  question  for  the  House  to  determine  was,  whether  or  no  there  would  re- 
main within  the  existing  limits  of  the  town  of  Hertford  a  constituency  sufficiently 
numerous  and  respectable  to  be  intrusted  with  the  elective  franchise.  For  proof  of 
its  respectability  he  relied  on  the  report  of  the  committee,  of  which  tlie  lion, 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Bernal)  was  chairman.  That  committee, — having  ma- 
turely examined  the  case — animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  administer  impartial 
j  istice — having,  certainly,  no  leaning  in  favour  of  the  borough — after  iiearing 
the  evidence,  and  deliberating  upon  it, — made  this  remark: — " 'J'hat  the  portion  or 
class  of  the  electors  of  the  birough  of  Hertford,  who  have  been  afiFeoted  by  the 
corrupt  practices  which  prevailed  previously  to,  and  at  the  last  election,  were  the 
inhabitant  householders  renting  houses  under  the  annual  value  of  £10,  who,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  appear  to  have  participated  in,  and  were  connected  witii,  sudi 
corruption."  That  was  the  conclusion  at  which  the  committee  arrived.  Let  tlie 
bill  proceed  upon  that;  let  those  who  were  guilty  incur  the  penalty;  let  that  penalty, 
as  the  corruption  was  so  extensive,  extend  to  the  whole  class.  But  the  same 
committee  reported: — "That,  on  the  other  hand,  your  committee  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  that  the  general  body  of  the  freemen,  or  of  the  £10  house- 
holders, except  perhaps  in  some  few  cases,  have  been  at  all  affected  by,  or  con- 
cerned in,  any  of  the  said  practices."  Let  the  House  observe,  that  the  whole  of 
this  class — with  the  exception  of  some  few  cases,  and  even  that  exception  was 
qualified  by  a  "perhaps:" — the  whole  of  this  class,  including  the  freemen  and  £10 
householders,  notwithstanding  the  temptation  to  which  ihey  had  been  exposed, 
were  acquitted  by  the  report  of  that  committee,  not  only  of  having  been  concerned 
in,  but  even  of  having  been  the  least  affected  by,  the  practices  which  prevailed.  If 
the  number  were  sufficient  to  constitute  a  good  constituency,  considerations  of 
strict  and  rigid  justice  would  preclude  the  House  from  subjecting  these  men  to  the 
punishment  which  should  be  reserved  for  guilt.  There  would  remain  in  the  borough 
of  Hertford,  if  his^  suggestion  were  adopted,  in  the  first  place,  124  voters, 
voting  only  as  freemen.  The  committee  reported  that  there  were  in  the  town  of 
Hertford  between  430  and  440  houses  or  tenements  of  the  annual  value  of  XlO,  but 
that  some  of  these  were  in  the  occupation  of  females.  On  the  question,  what  con- 
stituted a  sufficiently  numerous  constituency,  various  opinions  might  be  held;  but 
he  could  refer  to  a  high  authority  on  the  subject, — the  Reform  Bill, — on  which  the 
whole  elective  system  of  the  country  was  founded.  In  most  matters  of  this  kind — 
necessarily  in  some  degree  arbitrary — there  was  no  rule  to  control  or  guide  in- 
dividual impre-sions;  but  here  he  found  a  guide,  of  which  those  who  concurred  in 
the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill  ought  entirely  to  approve.  By  the  Reform  Bill 
it  was  declared,  that  every  one  of  the  ancient  boroughs  of  this  kingdom,  which  had 
a  population  of  4,000,  should  be  entitled  to  retain  its  right  of  returning  two  members 
to  parliament,  and  the  instructions  given  by  the  government  to  the  Boundary  Com- 
missioners, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  report  whether,  in  any  case,  the 
limits  of  a  borough,  the  franchise  of  which  was  preserved,  should  be  extended  or  re- 
tained, wore  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  300  ^10  householders  within  the 
ancient  borough.  Four  thousand  inhabitants,  therefore,  was  the  amount  of  popu- 
lation assumed  by  the  Reform  Bill,  as  the  proper  one  to  protect  the  ancient  boroughs 
from  disfranchisement,  and  the  existence  of  300  £\0  householders  within  the 
borough,  was  assumed  as  a  number  amply  sufficient  to  warrant  the  perservation  of 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  boroughs.  There  were,  at  present,  however,  in  the  town 
of  Hertford  520  ,£10  houses;  at  the  time  of  the  report,  he  believed,  there  were  not 
more  than  440;  but  so  flourishing  was  the  town,  that  since  that  period  no  less 
than  eighty  additional  houses  had  been  built.  Hon.  gentleman  opposite  smiled, 
by  which  he  supposed,  if  a  smile  could  insinuate  any  thing,  it  was  meant  to  be 
insinuated  that  some  of  these  houses  might  have  been  built  for  election  pur- 
poses; but  that  he  positively  denied.  He  would  adopt  the  principle  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  this  respect — he  would  disregard  all  individual  interests.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  individual  interests,  and,  by  consenting  at  once  to  disfranchise  the 
•whole  class  of  voters  renting  houses  below  the  annual  value  of  £10,  he  gave  a  con- 
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elusive  proof  that  individual  interests  entered  not  into  his  consideration.  Even 
supposing  that  the  anticipated  repeal  of  the  house-duty  had  had  the  effect  of 
adding  100  to  the  constituency  which  existed  when  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  made,  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  talve  credit  for  that  100  in  calculating  the 
numher  of  persons  entitled  to  the  franchise  as  if  it  arose  from  any  other  cause.  The 
simple  question  was — were  there  500  £10  householders? — not  how  they  became  so? 
Suppose,  then,  that  instead  of  443,  there  were  in  the  borough  of  Hertford  520 
respectable  householders,  capable  of  exercising  the  franchise  with  propriety,  he  had  a 
rigiit  to  add  those  520  respectable  householders  to  the  120  freemen,  in  order  to 
fortify  and  confirm  the  argument,  that  the  House  was  not  entitled  to  deprive  this 
place  of  its  privilege,  or  depreciate  the  value  of  that  privilege,  by  uniting  this  town 
with  half  a  dozen  others.  By  the  Reform  Bill,  no  less  than  thirty  boroughs  were 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  right  to  return  two  members,  the  number  of  houses  in 
which  was  under  430.  How  many  there  were  with  less  than  520,  on  which  he 
founded  the  claim  of  Hertford,  he  had  not  tlie  means  of  ascertaining.  Of  these 
thirty  towns,  twenty-six  paid  a  less  amount  of  assessed  taxes  than  was  paid  by  Hert- 
ford— another  sure  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  town.  The  commissioners, 
in  their  report,  which  was  made  in  the  year  1831,  described  the  town  of  Hertford 
in  a  very  short  but  emphatic  sentence, — as  a  busy  and  prosperous  town.  He  would 
compare  the  state  of  Hertford  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  tow^n  of  St.  Alban's, 
the  franchise  of  which  was  untouched  by  the  Reform  Bill.  He  did  not  complain  of 
that;  it  was  left  very  properly  untouched,  because  it  was  considered  to  have  a  con- 
stituency sufficiently  respectable,  and  a  population  sufficiently  numerous,  to  entitle 
it  to  retain  the  privileges  which  it  possessed.  The  population  of  Hertford  was  5,360; 
of  St.  Alban's,  5,771.  The  amount  of  assessed  taxes  annually  paid  by  Hertford  w-as 
£2,273;  by  St.  Alban's,  £2,127.  The  number  of  rate- payers  in  Hertford  was  849; 
in  St.  Alban's  709.  He  said  nothing  whatever  of  Hertford  being  a  county  town. 
He  placed  no  reliance  on  that  fact,  though  many  gentlemen  might  think  it  aggra- 
vated the  injustice  to  deprive  a  county  town  of  its  representation.  He  was  content 
to  waive  all  advantage  from  this  argument,  and  to  place  Hertford  on  the  same 
footing  with  every  town  left  untouched  by  the  Reform  Bill.  He  claimed  for  Hertford 
only  the  same  right  which  was  conceded  by  the  Reform  Bill  to  every  borough 
containing  the  same  amount  of  population,  and  an  equal  number  of  £10  houses. 
But  mark  the  difference  between  the  principle  of  the  present  measure,  and  that  of  the 
Reform  Bill ;  the  present  bill  inflicted  a  judicial  punishment ;  the  Reform  Bill  was 
a  political  measure,  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  a  great  alteration  in  the  elective 
system  was  -necessary.  In  that  case,  it  was  argued  tliat,  although  the  legislature 
might  regret  the  necessity  of  interfering  with  existing  interests,  yet,  when  the  public 
welfare  was  at  stake,  all  minor  considerations  of  individual  interest  must  give  way. 
When  dealing  with  the  Reform  Bill  they  were  not  acting  judicially ;  they 
were  acting  as  politicians;  and,  in  that  case,  the  interests  of  individuals  might, 
with  much  less  of  violence  and  injustice,  be  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  whole 
community;  but  even  if  they  were  acting  on  mere  political  grounds — on  exactly 
the  same  principles  they  acted  in  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill — still  they  would  be 
bound  by  similar  considerations  of  expediency  to  adopt  the  principle  of  that 
bill — that  principle  which  rescued  thirty  boroughs  of  smaller  population  and  more 
limited  constituencies  than  Hertford  from  disfranchisement.  But  as  they  were 
acting  judicially,  they  were  bound  by  much  higher  considerations  not  to  go 
beyond  the  Reform  Bill.  On  what  principle,  if  St.  Alban's  and  these  thirty 
towns  were  left  in  possession  of  their  franchise,  could  they  confiscate  or  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  this  constituency,  which  was  admitted  to  be  at  least  as  pure 
as  that  which  existed  in  any  of  the  other  boroughs  ?  They  had  no  evidence 
with  respect  to  their  purity  or  corruption — they  had  no  proof  of  their  having 
been  exposed  to  temptation  ;  but  here  the  House  had  distinct  proof,  that  corrupt 
practices  did  prevail,  that  these  men  were  exposed  to  temptation,  and  that  they 
honestly  resisted  it,  and  remained  pure.  He  asked,  then,  would  it  not  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  first  principles  of  justice  to  inflict  any  punishment  what- 
ever on  them  ?  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  order  that  the  example 
should  be  effectual,  that  they  should  establish  a  just  discrimination  between  the 
'nnocent  and  the  guilty.     He  said,  forfeit  the  franchise  of  the  men  proved  to  be 
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corrupt — nay,  forfeit  the  franchise  of  that  class,  the  vast  majo.ity  of  wliich  was  cor- 
rupt; but  if  he  found  other  classes  who,  amidst  corruption  and  temptation,  had 
remained  pure,  he  would  first,  out  of  a  reg-ard  to  justice,  and  next,  in  order  to  make 
the  example  of  tlie  guilty  effectual,  respect  their  integrity.  Was  it  not  of  great  im- 
portance that  examples  should  be  made  of  the  guilty  only  ?  They  were  all  aware 
how  necessary  it  was  that  the  other  House  of  Parliament  should  concur  in  the  bill. 
He  hoped  they  would ;  he  was  sure  nothing  could  be  so  unfortunate  as  tlie  constant 
postponement  of  legislative  measures  in  consequence  of  differences  of  opinion.  If 
they  erred,  then,  let  them  err  on  the  safe  side ;  and  send  up  a  bill  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  justice,  and  then  they  would  run  no  chance  of  the  necessary  punish- 
ment not  being  iuHicted  ;  but  if  they  sent  up  bills  which  might  be  reasonably  considered 
not  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice,  there  was  a  fair  ground  Vor  resisting 
them,  and  the  consequence  of  that  resistance  was,  that  no  punishment  at  all  would 
be  inflicted,  and  the  guilty  persons  would  remain  in  possession  of  the  franchise. 
What  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  House  by  these  iilO  householders,  supposing 
the  House  determined  to  deprive  them  of  their  franchise !  They  might  say,  "  Of 
what  avail  is  our  integrity ;  it  meets  with  no  regard  from  you ;  you  deal  out  to  us 
precisely  the  same  punishment  which  would  have  been  our  lot  had  we  been  corrupt." 
If  he  had  shown  that,  by  the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill,  this  borough  would  have 
been  safe  with  its  present  constituency — if  he  had  shown  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  had 
a  larger  constituency  than  thirty  boroughs  which  were  left  untouched  by  the  Reform 
Bill — if,  adopting  the  Reform  Bill  as  the  test  by  which  to  determine  the  amount 
which  constituted  a  sufficiently  numerous  and  respectable  constituency,  this  borougli 
would  be  safe,  then  he  imidored  the  House,  acting  in  its  judicial  capacity,  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  and  not  to  permit  those  who  had 
resisted  temptation — who  had  been  acquitted,  even  of  participation  in  the  remotest 
degree,  with  the  corrupt  practices  which  prevailed — to  be  involved  with  the  guilty 
in  one  common  punishment.  His  amendment  was,  that  all  the  remaining  clauses 
of  the  bill,  after  the  first,  be  struck  out. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  committee  divided  on  the  amendment:  Ayes,  43; 
Noes,  78 ;  Majority,  3.5.  The  clause  agreed  to,  as  were  the  remaining  clauses,  and 
the  House  resumed. 


LIVERPOOL  FREEMEN. 
Marcu  19,  1834. 

Lord  Sandon,  on  the  Speaker  calling  jNIr.  Bennett's  name,  presented  several  peti- 
tions against  the  bill  of  which  the  hon.  member  was  about  to  move  the  third  reading. 
The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Bennett  then  rose,  and,  after  a  brief  speech,  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
third  time. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Baines, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  did  not  feel  the  force  of  the  argument  of  the  hon.  gen 
tleman.  If  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  House,  he  doul)ted  rot  it  would 
make  an  example  of  those  persons  against  whom  gross  bribery  and  corruption  were 
proved.  He  thought,  however,  that  as  regarded  the  present  measure,  it  was  one 
which  ought  to  be  regulated  by  principles  of  justice,  and  he  did  not  despair  of  the 
House  doing  justice.  But  if  the  bill  were  pregnant  with  injustice,  then  he  would 
resist  it,  rather  than  consent  to  its  standing  a  disgrace  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  hon.  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  had  declared  that  this  bill  had  nothing 
vi'hatever  to  do  with  the  difference  of  station  as  between  the  rich  and  poor.  It 
was  then  contended,  that  it  punished  alike  all  the  delinquents.  Now,  let  the  truth 
be  stated.  There  were  freemen  of  Liverpool,  some  of  whom  were  rich,  whilst  others 
were  poor.  The  poor  voter  had  temptations  held  out  to  him  which  it  was  hardly 
possible  or  natural  to  suppose  he  could  withstand  or  resist.  The  different  grades 
of  bri!)ery  varied  from  ^'5  to  .£40  in  regard  to  the  price  of  a  vote.  The  poor  man 
carae  early  into  the  field  to  tender  his  vote,  and  he  received  £5  :  while  the  rich 
freeman  kept  ba:"k  his  vote  to  the  particular  moment,  and  received  the  higher  prica 
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for  it— he  received  .£40 !  So  far  as  moral  guilt  went,  could  they  deny  the  fact,  that 
the  rich  man  was  infinitely  the  more  culpable  party  ?  And  did  this  bill  go  to  visit 
tlie  rich  man  with  severer  punishment  than  that  which  it  inflicted  upon  the  poor 
man?  And  then  they  allowed  the  rich  man  to  continue  to  vote.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple was  it  that  550  freemen  thus  disfranchised  were  to  be  allowed  to  vote,  and. 
were  qualified  as  £10  householders  ?  V^'hy,  nothing  was  more  dangerous  than  to 
teach  the  lower  classes  (he  meant  only  those  persons  \\ho  were  lower  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view)  to  undervalue  the  right  of  exercising  the  franchise.  This  was  a  trust 
which  they  held — not  a  high  privilege  only,  but  a  trust  which  they  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  at  large.  If  the  Reform  Bill  gave  a  privilege  to  the  £10  householder 
who  should  honestly  have  exercised  it,  he  did  not  see,  certainly,  that  the  House,  acting 
in  their  judicial  capacity,  should  dejirive  him  of  it.  Could  there  be  any  doubt  of 
the  soundness  of  this  principle  ?  But  why  should  such  a  measure  be  addressed  to 
one  place  particularly  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  who  had  last  addressed  the  House 
had  alluded  to  the  case  of  the  borough  of  Grampound  ;  but  that  case  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  argument;  for,  in  that  instance,  the  franchise  was  removed 
altogether  from  the  borough,  whereas  in  Liverpool  they  left  the  right  of  .£10  house- 
holders uninjured  and  untouched.  Now,  (irampound,  if  he  recollected  rightly,  was 
a  scot-and-iot  borough — there  were  no  inchoate  rights;  and  the  question  in  the 
present  case  was,  whether  those  persons  who  had  honestly  exercised  their  privilege 
should  continue  to  vote  as  heretofore. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  addressed  the  House.  An  amendment,  by  Mr.  Bethell, 
was  negatived  ;  and  the  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  bill  do  pass  :  .Ayes, 
109;  Noes,  52;  Majority,  57. 


DISSENTERS— CAMBRIDGE  PETITION. 
March  26,  1834. 

The  adjourned  debate  on  this  subject  having  been  resumed, — Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
Mr.  O'Connell,  and  Viscount  Palmerston  addressed  the  House. 

Rising  after  the  noble  lord  (Palmerston),  Sir  Robkrt  Peel  spoke  as  follows: — 
I  stand,  in  some  respects,  in  the  same  situation  with  the  noble  lord  who  has  just 
sat  down — hke  him  I  enjoyed,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  honour  of  representing 
one  of  the  LTniversities — like  him,  I  have  ceased  to  enjoy  that  honour;  but  I  remain 
also,  like  him,  animated  by  an  unabated  desire  to  advance  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  Universities,  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  it  is  intimately  interwoven  vith  the  well- 
being  of  the  community  at  large.  I  shall  address  myself,  without  further  preface, 
to  the  main  question  at  issue;  and  I  must  say,  that  if  every  hon.  member  would 
adopt  that  course,  and  consent  to  omit  a  long  irrelevant  exordium,  it  would  tend 
much  to  the  economy  ot  the  public  time,  and  to  the  despatch  of  the  public  business. 
The  prayer  of  this  peliiion  has  been  supported  upon  three  distinct  grounds,  to  each 
of  which  I  shall  advert,  if  the  short  period  to  which  I  am  limited  will  permit,  in 
succession.  The  first  ground  is,  that  the  system  of  education  pursued  at  the  Univer- 
sities, coupled  with  the  j-egulations  adopted  by  certain  other  public  institutions, 
imposes  civil  disabilities  on  the  Dissenters  which  they  are  most  anxious  to  see 
removed.  Now,  I  at  once  admit,  that  if  such  civil  disabiHties  exist,  they  ought  to  be 
removed.  I  admit,  that  if  there  be  a  system  of  education,  and  of  regulation  con- 
nected with  education,  adopted  by  public  bodies  acting  under  the  authority  an<l 
sanction  of  the  state,  which  confers  advantages  of  the  nature  of  civil  privileges  on 
one  class  of  the  king's  subjects  that  are  withholdcn  from  another,  that  system  ought 
to  undergo  a  modification,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  all,  in  so  far  as  political  or  civil 
capacities  are  concerned,  upon  the  footing  of  equality.  The  Dissenters  allege,  that 
by  the  stati  tes  of  the  Universities  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  degrees,  because  they 
cannot  conscientiously  take  the  religious  test,  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  to 
the  degree ;  and  as  other  public  bodies,  superintending  the  professions  of  medicine 
and  of  law,  give  to  those  individuals  who  obtain  degrees  in  the  Universities  advan- 
tages which  they,  the  Dissenters,  cannot  acquire,  that  they,  therefore,  in  consequenceof 
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the  combined  operation  of  these  regulations,  labour  uoder  disabilities  to  which  other 
members  of  ths  state,  in  prosecuting  their  studies  in  law  and  medicine,  are  not  subject. 
I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  feel  the  full  force  of  this  objection.  I  think  the  disadvantage, 
whateverbe  the  amount  of  it,  ought  not  to  continue,  and  that  there  is  a  fair  claim  for  the 
interposition  of  the  sovereign  authority,  if  relief  cannot  be  obtained  without  such  inter- 
position; but  I  do  not  admit  that  it  therefore  follows,  that  the  prayer  ofthis  petition  ought 
to  be  complied  with,  and  that  Dissenters  ought  to  be  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  Univer- 
sities. It  may,  and  I  think  it  does  follow,  that  the  state  ought  to  reijiiire,  that  those 
who  preside  over  the  professions  of  law  and  of  medicine,  should  sn  modify  their  regula- 
lations  as  to  give,  substantially,  to  all  parties,  equal  facilities  of  admission  to  the 
two  professions,  as  to  efface  all  appearance  of  inferiority,  and  to  remove  every  dis- 
tinction, whether  involving  a  disability  or  a  sense  of  degradation,  by  which  the 
Dissenter  can  suffer.  In  what  way  this  shall  be  done,  there  is  not  now  time,  nor  is 
this  the  occasion,  to  enquire.  That  it  ought  to  be  done,  in  some  way  or  other,  I 
readily  concede;  although  I  protest  against  that  particular  mode  of  doing  it  sug- 
gested by  the  Cambridge  petition.  This  was  the  first  ground  relied  upon  in  support 
of  the  petition,  and  I  was  desirous  to  state,  at  the  outset,  the  extent  to  which  I  admit 
its  validity.  The  prayer  ofthis  petition  has  been  maintained  upon  two  other  grounds: 
the  one,  that  the  Dissenters  have  a  ri^ht — a  positive  right — independent  of  their 
claim  to  tlie  removal  of  those  civil  disabilities  to  which  I  have  before  referred — to  parti- 
cipate fully  in  any  system  of  University  education  recognised  by  the  state; — the 
other,  that,  whether  there  exist  a  right  or  not,  great  public  advantage  would  result 
from  conceding  to  them  such  a  participation.  Now  t  say,  at  once,  that  while  I  am 
as  much  disposed  as  any  man  strenuously  to  contend  for  the  removal  of  all  civil  dis- 
abilities— while  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  principle,  and  to  carry  it  practically 
to  all  its  legitimate  consequences — I  must  nevertheless  contend,  that  the  demand, 
on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters,  to  be  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  Universities  of  Eng- 
land, is,  as  a  claim  of  abstract  right,  without  exception,  the  most  extravagant  demand 
which  has  been  advanced  in  modern  times.  If  we  have  not  the  right  to  exclude  Dis- 
senters from  the  benefits  of  University  education,  we  have  not  the  right  to  maintain  the 
connexion  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  The  arguments  by  which  a  system 
of  education  limited  to  members  of  the  establishment  can  be  maintained — (I  am  now 
speaking  of  the  abstract  right  so  to  limit  the  system,  not  of  the  policy) — are  identical 
with  those  by  which  the  establishment  itself  can  be  supported.  Mj'  right  hon.  friend, 
who  introduced  this  petition,  very  prudently  avoided  the  question  that  has  been 
agitated  by  others,  whether  such  a  right  does  or  does  not  exist,  and  mainly  confined 
himself  to  a  statement  of  the  benefits,  both  to  Dissenters  and  the  public  at  large, 
which  would  result  from  the  concession  of  the  privilege  required.  My  right  hon. 
friend,  however,  is  too  old  and  skilful  a  disputant  not  to  know,  and  not  to  avail  him- 
self of,  every  matter,  however  irrelevant  to  the  real  merits  of  the  question,  by  which  he 
could  create  a  prejudice  against  thosestatutesor  regulations  of  the  University  which  he 
is  seeking  to  repeal.  My  right  hon.  friend  first  told  the  House,  that  the  decree,  of 
wnich  the  Dissenters  complained,  originated  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  at  a  period 
at  which  barbarous  dogmas  in  religion  and  politics  prevailed,  from  the  influence 
of  which  this  enlightened  age  has  been  happily  relieved.  My  right  hon  friend 
knew  his  audience — he  knew  that  an  attack  upon  the  character  of  James  I. — 
that  even  the  mention  of  Newmarket — would  produce  a  more  lively  impression 
on  the  House,  than  a  sober  argument  upon  the  substantial  merits  of  the  case. 
He  told  the  House,  that  King  James  I.,  not  in  Council,  but  when  he  was  engaged 
in  the  sports  of  the  field,  sent  a  mandate  from  Newmarket,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter 
(a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  letter,  written,  I  suppose,  between  the  heats),  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  that  letter,  the  Dissenters  were  forthwith,  and  for  the  first  time,  ex- 
cluded from  the  privilege  of  degrees.  And  then,  says  my  right  hon.  friend,  after 
exciting  the  House  to  a  proper  pitch  of  indignation,  will  you,  the  reformed  parlia- 
ment, consent  to  ratify  the  Newmarket  decrees  of  James  I.  ?  Will  you  not  rather 
recur  to  that  purer  and  happier  era,  when,  under  the  gentle  auspices  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  true  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  so  well  understood 
and  so  carefully  enforced  in  practice?  Whj-,  surely,  my  right  hon.  friend  knows 
perfectly  well,  that  he  was  concealing  from  the  reformed  parliament  an  important 
fact  —no  other  than  this — that  it  was  in  tic  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  tests  were  ira- 
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posed,  the  main  and  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  confine  degrees  in  the  University 
to  the  members  of  the  Established  Church.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  presumption  was,  that  the  community  was  divided  into  two  great  classes — those 
who  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  and  those  who  adhered  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  life  of  Elizabetli  that  serious 
differences  in  point  of  doctrine  arose  among  the  Protestant  reformers.  The  very  first 
act  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  required,  that  every  member  admitted  to  any  degree  in 
the  University  should  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  That  oath  diifered  materially 
from  the  present  oath.  It  did  not  merely  reject  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  but  it 
declared,  that  the  Queen's  Highness  was  the  only  supreme  governor,  as  well  in  all 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as  temporal.  But  what  does  my  right 
hon.  friend  say  to  the  act  for  the  uniformity  of  common  prayer  and  divine  service 
in  the  Church,  passed  in  the  same  year — the  first  of  Elizabeth  ?  This  act  required 
all  persons,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  resort  to  their  parish  church,  or  chapel  ac- 
customed, in  which  divine  worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  performed  upon  all  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  operation  of  this  act,  combined 
with  the  religious  test,  was  meant  to  confine  degrees  in  the  Universities  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  EstabUshed  Church.  The  decree  of  James  went  merely  to  enforce  that 
which  had  been  the  principle  of  the  previous  laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  my  right 
hon.  friend's  pattern  of  toleration.  But  my  right  hon.  friend  has  something  yet  in 
store,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  contempt  with  which  James  I.,  and  all  his  decrees, 
should  be  viewed  in  this  enlightened  age,  and  by  this  reformed  parliament.  He 
reserved  for  the  last — for  the  climax  of  his  wrath — th^i  tremendous  fact,  that  James  I. 
was  actually  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Demonology.  Now,  can  any  thing  be  more 
absurd  than  this  attempt  to  weaken  the  authority  of  existing  laws,  by  referring  to 
the  speculative  doctrines  entertained  by  the  monarch  in  whose  reign  such  laws  may 
have  been  made?  When  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  will  my  right  hon.  friend  consent,  that  the  binding  authority  of  that  statute 
shall  be  decried  by  a  reference  either  to  the  circumstances  which  may  have  attended 
its  enactment,  or  to  the  private  opinions  which  may  have  been  held  by  the  King  in 
whose  reign  it  passed  into  a  law?  But  James  I  ,  says  my  right  hon.  friend,  wrote 
a  Treatise  on  Demonology.  Is  my  right  hon.  friend  aware,  that  his  own  chosen 
model —  his  great  example  of  religious  toleration — Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  wrote 
also  a  Treatise  on  Demonology  ?  Her  treatise,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  short  one ;  but  I 
much  doubt  whether  she  does  not  put  her  argument  with  greater  force  than  King 
James.  It  may  be  asked,  how  does  this  line  of  argument  bear  on  the  question  before 
the  House  ?  I  answer,  not  in  the  remotest  degree  ;  but  when  prejudices  are  attempted 
to  be  unfairly  excited  by  such  topics  as  those  of  which  my  right  hon.  friend  made 
use,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  efface  the  impression  by  exposing  the  artifice,  and 
by  showing  that  the  topics  are  not  worth  one  farthing.  My  right  hon.  friend  invited 
the  House  to  respect  the  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  reject  that  of  James, 
because  James  believed  in  demonology,  and  wrote  a  treatise  upon  it.  I  answer,  but 
Elizabeth  was  a  believer  also ;  and  I  produce  her  treatise  on  the  same  subject.  The 
title  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  performance  is,  "An  act  against  conjurations,  enchant- 
ments, and  witchcraft ; "  and  this  is  the  form  in  which  she  puts  her  argument : — 
"  Whereas,  since  th«  repeal  of  the  statute  of  Henry  the  VIII.,  many  fantastical  and 
devilish  persons  have  devised  and  practised  invocations  and  conjurations  of  evil  and 
wicked  spirits,  and  have  used  witchcraft,  enchantments,  and  sorceries,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  persons  and  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  their  neighbours.  Therefore," 
says  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  if  any  person,  after  the  1st  day  of  June  next  coming,  shall 
use,  practise,  or  exercise  any  charm  or  sorcery,  whereby  any  person  shall  happen  to 
be  wasted,  consumed,  or  lamed,  or  whereby  any  goods  or  chattels  of  any  person  shall 
be  destroyed,  such  offender,  with  his  councillor  and  aider,  shall  suffer  imprisonment 
for  one  whole  year;  and  shall  once  a  quarter,  in  some  market  town,  stand  in  the 
pillory  six  hours,  and  shall  there  openly  confess  his  error.  For  a  second  offence  he 
shall  be  hanged."  So  much  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  treatise  on  demonology.  These, 
Sir,  were  the  absurd  errors  of  the  times  both  of  Elizabeth  and  James;  but  I  am 
pretty  confident  that  I  have  somewhere  read,  that  James  was  the  first  man  in  his 
dominions  who  opened  his  eyes  to  these  errors,  and  doubted  the  existence  of  witch- 
craft and  demonology.     Wiser  men  than  James  were  not  exempt  from  these  errors. 
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Does  my  right  hon.  friend  forget  the  opinions  of  Lord  Bacon  with  respect  to  witch- 
craft ?  Lord  Bacon,  the  greatest  luminary  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
intellects  of  which  any  age  has  had  experience,  gravely  considers  the  reason  why 
witches  delighted  to  feed  upon  man's  flesh.  "  The  reason,"  he  says,  "  is  likely  to 
be,  that  man's  flesh  may  send  up  kind  and  pleasing  vap  urs,  which  may  stir  up  the 
imagination,  and  as  the  great  felicity  of  witches  doth  consist  in  imagination,  this  may 
be  the  reason  for  their  liking  man's  flesh."  Now,  I  ask,  is  this  great  man's  authority 
on  every  other  point  to  be  set  at  nought,  because  he  entertained  opinions  which  we, 
in  a  later  age,  ridicule  as  childish  and  absurd?  To  revert  to  the  question  of  right. 
The  right  to  what?  Three  days  have  been  spent  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
and  at  this  moment  the  extent  of  the  riglit  claimed  by  the  Dissenters  is  not  deflued. 
The  petition  is  specific ;  but  the  debate  leaves  the  matter  in  complete  uncertainty. 
Two  gentlemen,  who  speak  with  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters,  have  taken 
a  part  in  the  debate.  The  member  for  Leeds  claims  for  the  Dissenters  a  perfect 
right  to  participate,  not  in  degrees  merely,  but  in  all  the  emoluments  and  rewards  of 
the  University,  except,  he  says,  those  which  may  be  specially  appropriated  for  reli- 
gious purposes  directly  connected  with  the  Church  of  England.  I  am  not  satisfied, 
says  tlie  hon.  member,  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ;  but  I  claim  for  the  Dissenters 
the  right  to  be  elected  to  all  the  ofhces  of  the  University,  with  the  limitation  above 
mentioned.  The  hon.  member  for  Boston  reserved  for  the  end  of  his  speech  this 
important  declaration  :  "  It  is  right,"  he  said,  "  that  I  should  not  conceal  from  the 
House,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  what  the  real  objects  of  the  Dissenters  are,  and 
what  is  the  extent  of  their  claims ;  and  I  shall  adopt  the  precise  language  of  Mr. 
Locke,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  full  expectations 
and  wishes  of  the  Dissenters."  And  then,  in  the  most  impassioned  manner,  and  with 
an  air  of  sincerity  which  led  me  certainly  to  conclude  that  we  were  about  to  know 
the  whole  truth — that  we  were  about  to  have  conveyed  to  us,  with  all  the  precision 
of  Mr.  Locke,  the  full  extent  of  the  demands  of  the  Dissenters,  the  hon.  member  ex- 
claims— "  What  we  demand  is  liberty — absolute  liberty — just  and  true  liberty 

equal  and  impartial  liberty."  Now,  I  am  left — after  the  hon.  member's  earnest  effort, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  be  explicit — in  precisely  the  same  position,  witii  regard 
to  the  views  of  the  Dissenters,  in  which  I  was  before  the  hon.  member  made  his  decla- 
ration. I  can  understand  the  member  for  Leeds;  his  avowal  is  manly  and  intelligible; 
but  if  I  were  asked  to  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  the  demand  of  the  Dissenters  may 
be  made  in  the  most  loose  and  vague  manner,  I  would  advise  the  adoption  of  the  cours'e 
taken  by  the  member  for  Boston — I  would  call  for  "just  and  true  liberty,  equal  and 
impartial  liberty,"  reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  judge  in  what  that  "just,  and  true, 
and  equal,  and  impartial  liberty"  might  consist.  Wiiatever  be  the  difference  in  our 
opinions,  in  this  position  I  apprehend  we  shall  all  agree,  that  before  we  take  the  first 
step  in  a  matter  of  this  importance,  we  ought  to  consider  whither  it  will  lead  ?  The 
present  petition  asks  that  Dissenters  may  be  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  Universities. 
My  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Cambridge,  says,  tliat  he  will  abide  by  this 
petition,  and  in  the  most  marked  manner  says,  he  will  not  advance  one  step  beyond 
the  prayer  of  it.  The  noble  lord  opposite  says,  that  he  will  concede  to  Dissenters 
the  privilege  of  degrees,  but  that  he  would  consider  a  claim  beyond  degrees  equally 
extravagant  with  a  claim  to  be  appointed  to  a  living,  or  any  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
Now,  let  us  consider  whether  you  can,  consistently  with  your  own  principles, 
stop  where  the  petition  stops?  We  are  to  admit  Dissenters  to  take  degrees  at  the 
Universities.  The  noble  lord  contends,  that  it  is  the  greatest  hardship  that  they 
should  be  excluded  from  degrees  after  they  have  manifested  the  talents  and  good 
conduct  which  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  grant  of  a  degree.  Does  the  noble  lord 
see  no  hardship,  also,  in  inviting  the  Dissenters  to  the  University — in  oi)ening  to 
them  the  wide  field  of  competition,  and  in  then  telling  them,  "  VVhatever  be  the 
superiority  you  may  have  exhibited — whatever  be  the  distinctions  you  may  have  ac- 
(pnred — you  must  be  content  with  the  barren  privilege  of  a  degree;  to  you  no  office 
in  the  University,  either  of  influence  or  emolument,  is  opened; — all  fellowships,  all 
scholarships,  every  thing  of  profit  that  might  aid  you  in  early  education,  or  in  the 
mi<f"()rtuues  of  after-life,  is  reserved  for  another  and  a  more  favoured  class  ?  "  I  ask 
you  to  consider,  and  to  consider  now,  whether  you  are  taking  a  position  which  you 
can  nuiintain  ?     You  are  required  to  confer  on  the  Dissenter  an  inalienable  right  to 
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be  admitted  to  education  in  the  Universities,  without  condition  or  limitation,  and  also 
to  the  privilege  of  taking  degrees.     Having  taken  their  degrees,  the  Dissenters  will 
become  a  part  of  the  governing  body  of  the  University,  qualified  to  vote  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  University,  as  all  other  masters  of  aris  are  qualified.     You  will  have 
thus  introduced  into  ihe  governing  body  a  powerful  party— a  small  minority,  per- 
haps, but  a  very  active  one — having  no  interest  in  common  with  the  re-^t  of  the 
University;  excluded  from  every  lucrative  office— from  every  appointment  of  in- 
fluence or  of  honour,  and  banded  together  by  a  sense  of  inferiority  and  degradation. 
What  was  the  answer  made  to  those  who  professed  a  willingness  to  admit  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  seats  in  parlinment,  but  would  exclude  them  from  the  high  offices  of  the 
state?     It  was  this: — "No;  we  will  not  have  a  body  in  the  state,  intrusted  with 
the  functions  of  legislation,  but  cut  off  from  the  hopes  of  royal  favour— wielding  all 
the  energies  of  popular  representation,  and  with  those  energies  uncontrolled  by  the 
ambition  of  official  preferment  and  distinction.     This  is  the  way  to  make  privileges 
dangerous  to  the  institutions  that  have  conferred  tliem — to  give  a  premium  upon 
discontent  and  disaffection,  at  the  very  moment  you  are  conferring  power."   Has  this 
answer  no  application  to  the  present  case  ?     But,  apart  from  this  consideration,  on 
what  principle,  after  you  shall  have  conferred  the  absolute  right  to  admission  and  to 
degrees,  will  you  maintain  a  continued  exclusion  from  all  the  substantial  benefits  of 
the  University  ?     I  am  not  speaking  of  ecclesiastical  |)referments,  or  of  appointments 
which  infer  in  the  holder  a  spiritual  character;  but  I  am  speaking  of  all  those  ap- 
pointments and  offices  which  are  tenable  by  laymen.     Is  the  Dissenter  excluded 
from  the  great  majority  of  these,  at  the  present  moment,  by  any  impediment,  differing 
in  its  origin  and  character  from  that  impediment  which  prevents  his  taking  a  degree, 
and  whicM  it  is  now  proposed  to  remove  by  the  authority  of  parliament?     Does  the 
disqualification  of  the  Dissenter,  in  regard  to  lay  offices,  arise  from  the  will  of  the 
founder  ?— does  it  arise  from  the  original  coiiditions  of  the  foundation  ?— or  does  it 
arise  from  some  statute  or  regulation  imposed  by  an  extrinsic  authority  ?     If  from 
the  latter,  how  will  you,  on  your  principles,  continue  it  ?     Are  there  not  fellowships 
in  several  of  the  colleges  which  are  lay-fellowships  ?     May  not  a  member  of  Trinity 
College  hold  even  an  ecclesiastical  fellowship  for  several  years  before  he  is  required 
to  take  orders?     [Mr.  Pryme :  Yes,  if  he  subscribes  the  articles.]     Subscribes  the 
articles!— but  I  am  asking  you  on  what  principle  is  it  that  you  will  maintain  the 
articles  as  a  te^t  for  lay-fellowships,  when  you  have  abandoned  them  as  a  test  for 
degrees?     But  there  are  scholarships  as  well  as  fellowships.     Will  you,  or  will  you 
not,  admit  the  Dissenters  to  scholarships  ?      [Viscount  Palmerston  :    Why  not  ?] 
The  noble  lord  says,  "  Why  not?  "     He  feels  so  strongly  the  force  of  the  argument 
— tiiat  if  the  Dissenters  are  admitted  to  degrees,  you  cannot  exclude  them  from  the 
other  benefits  and  emoluments  of  the  institution,  of  which  they  will  thus  become 
members — tliat  he  at  once  concedes  the  further  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  scholar- 
ships.    Will  he  stop  there  ?     Even  if  he  do,  I  say,  he  abandons  the  ground  taken  in 
this  petition — he  abandons  the  ground  on  which  the  member  for  Cambridge,  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  profess  to  take  their  stand.      If  the  petition  means  any 
thing,  it  means,  that  the  privilege  of  the  Dissenter  shall  be  limited  to  the  degree, 
and  that  he  shall  not  be  admitted  on  the  foundation  of  the  respective  colleges.      I 
contend,  on  the  otlier  hand  —  and  the  noble  lord  now  seems  to  agree  with  me  —  that 
the  first  concession  involves  the  remainder — that  it  establishes  a  principle  which  can- 
not be  limited  to  the  taking  of  degrees — that  it  is  a  concession  which  will  ultimately 
give  no  satisfaction — that  it  will,  indeed,  serve  as  an  instrument  by  which  other 
objects  may  be  achieved,  but  that  the  interval  will  be  an  interval  of  struggle  and 
discord ; — at  tiie  end  of  which  you  will  discover,  that  you  have  healed  the  wound  of 
the  people  slightly — that  you  cried  peace,  peace,  where  there  was  no  peace.      My 
argument  is,  not  that  you  should  reject  a  reasonable  demand,  for  fear  that  an  un- 
reasonable one  should  follow;  but  I  contend  that  the  concession  in  this  case  of  the 
first  demand,  will  alter  the  character  of  the  other  demands,  and,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  novel  principle,  will  make  those  demands  reasonable  which  you  now  con- 
sider unreasonable.     I  say  noM',  as  I  said  with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabling  statutes,   "  There  is  no 
benefit  in  partial  concessions  which  involve  a  principle  upon  which  other  concessions 
may  justly  be  required ; "  and  on  that  ground  I  voted  in  each  case,  when  further 
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resistance  became  unavailing,  for  a  full  and  entire  measure  of  relief.  Into  the  effect 
of  this  concession  upon  the  discipline  of  the  University,  I  feel  that  it  is  too  late  to 
enter.  Tlie  noble  lord  says,  it  can  haveino  prejudicial  effect  in  Cambridge,  for  that 
Dissenters  are  at  present  admitted  as  under-graduates.  Now,  there  never  was  a 
greater  fallacy  than  that  involved  in  the  argument— that  because  no  inconvenience 
has  followed  from  the  occasional  admission  of  Dissenters  into  a  few  colleges,  wherein 
they  conform  to  the  established  discipline,  therefore  no  inconvenience  will  follow 
from  their  indiscriminate  admission  to  degrees,  as  well  as  to  education  : — that  ad- 
mission being  claimable  as  a  right,  conferred  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  A  new 
code  of  regulations  must  be  framed.  Are  the  LTniversities  to  continue  the  great 
schools  of  religious  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Is  attendance 
on  divine  worship  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  of  education  ?  If  it  is  so  to 
continue,  are  the  Dissenters  to  attend  divine  worship  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  or  to  be  released  from  the  obligation  of  attending?  Are  they  to  be  present 
at  lectures  explaining  and  defending  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  or  is  religious 
instruction  to  be  abandoned  as  an  indispensable  portion  at  least  of  academic  educa- 
tion ?  Says  the  learned  professor,  the  member  for  Cambridge — "  Let  the  Dissenters 
attend  the  lectures  on  theology ;  but  then  the  lectures  need  not  be  of  a  controversial 
character."  Oh  !  spare  us,  at  least,  from  this  humiliation  !  Let  us  have  no  lecturer 
in  divinity,  shrinking  from  the  maintenance  of  divine  truth,  ashamed  to  defend  the 
doctrines  of  his  faith,  out  of  courtesy  to  the  feelings  of  his  Unitarian  or  Roman 
Catholic  hearers — out  of  apprehension  that  some  dissenting  student  may  claim,  in 
the  lecture-room,  the  right  of  free  discussion — the  right  of  vindicati-ng  his  own  tenets 
from  the  misapprehension  of  the  learned  professor.  I  know  that  I  must,  on  account 
of  the  hour,  conclude ;  and  I  will  conclude  with  this  single  remark,  that  if  you  intend 
to  compel  the  Dissenter  to  observe  the  religious  discipline  of  the  University,  you  are 
cheating  him  by  the  semblance  of  a  privilege  of  which  he  cannot  avail  himself;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  waive  the  religious  discipline  out  of  deference  to  his  scruples, 
you  divest  the  Universities  of  their  present  character  as  schools  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  sever  the  strongest  of  all  the  links  which  connect  the  Church  of  England 
with  the  state. 

It  being  three  o'clock  the  Speater  left  the  Chair,  and  the  debate  was  again  ad- 
journed. 


SUPPLY— MISCELLANEOUS  ESTIMATES. 
April  14,  1834. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

On  the  question,  that  the  sum  of  £11,550  be  granted  for  the  purchase  of  pictures 
for  the  National  Gallery  for  the  year  1834, — 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  stated,  in  reply  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  Warburton,  that  an  arrange- 
ment had  been  entered  into  with  the  Royal  Academy,  that  they  should  obtain  the 
use  of  rooms  in  the  National  Gallery;  but,  if  the  resumption  of  these  apartments 
became  desirable,  the  Academy  should  resign  them. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  anxious  to  say  one  word  in  support  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  did  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  public  to  take  the  apartments  in  question  from 
the  Royal  Academy,  should  the  number  of  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  be  so 
increased  as  to  render  it  desirable  to  do  so  :  but  if  the  Royal  Academy  were  deprived 
of  the  apartments  in  question,  the  members  of  that  body  would  have  a  strong  claim 
for  rooms  elsewhere.  It  ought  to  be  recollected  that  they  were  to  be  divested  of 
valuable  rooms  which  they  held  at  Somerset  House,  and  which  were  hereafter  to  be 
devoted  to  the  public  service.  So  far,  therefore,  ought  there  to  be  a  deduction  fnjm 
tlie  estimated  expense  of  the  building  now  erecting ;  and  if  the  whole  of  the  building 
should  be  required  for  a  National  Gallery,  the  least  that  ought  to  be  done  would  ^e. 
to  provide  apartments  for  the  Royal  Academy  in  some  other  public  building.  He 
believed  that  the  number  of  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  presents,  and  he  trusted  that  erelong  the  building  would  be  filled  with 
thena.     He  gave  his  cordial  support  to  the  vote,  and  believed  that  nothing  would  be 
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more  hailed  by  the  public  than  grants  of  money  for  such  purposes  as  the  present. 
The  public  had  already  gained  much  by  the  purchase  of  pictures  for  the  National 
Gallery,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  many  other  valuable  presents  would  be  made  to 
it.  He  happened  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  pictures  in  question,  and  he  could 
state  tliat  a  sum  much  larger  than  £11,500  had  been  offered  for  them  a  few  years 
ago.  He  did  not  think  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say  any  thing  with  respect 
to  the  high  character  of  these  pictures;  it  was  enough  to  observe,  that  gentlemen 
possessed  of  valuable  pictures  would  be  proud  to  exhibit  them  in  a  collection  in  which 
were  such  pictures  as  those  it  was  proposed  to  purchase.  He  would  venture  to  say, 
that  there  were  hardly  twenty  pictures  of  a  higher  character  in  the  world.  By 
purchasing  works  of  this  description,  individuals  would  be  induced  to  make  presents 
to  the  gallery,  which  would  thus  become  possessed  of  a  superior  collection.  With 
a  view  to  obtain  the  best  information  as  to  their  value,  the  opinions  of  the  artists  of 
the  highest  character  in  the  country  were  consulted,  as  well  as  those  of  picture- 
dealers,  and  other  persons  well  acquainted  with  pictures;  and,  in  addition,  he  hap- 
pened to  know,  that  if  the  purchase  had  not  been  made  when  it  was,  not  many  months 
would  have  elapsed  before  the  pictures  would  have  been  sent  outvof  the  country. 
He  most  cordially  concurred  in  the  vote,  and  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to 
his  mind  than  the  liberal  spirit  that  had  been  displayed  by  the  House  and  the  govern- 
ment on  the  occasion. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to,  as  were  several  others,  without  a  debate. 


COMMUTATION  OF  TITHES  (ENGLAND). 
April  15,  1834. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day,  that  the  House  do  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the  resolutions  of  which  he  had  given 
notice. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee — 

The  noble  lord,  after  taking  a  concise  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  evils  and 
hardships  attending  the  present  tithe  system,  concluded  by  moving  : — "  1,  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  collection  of  tithes  in  England  and  Wales 
shall  cease  and  determine.  That,  instead  of  tithes,  the  owners  of  tithe-land  shall 
pay  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  annual  value  thereof  to  the  tithe-owner;  and  that  such 
proportion  shall  be  ascertained  in  the  several  counties.  2,  That  all  parties  liable  to 
such  tithe,  may  redeem  the  same  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  twenty- 
five  years'  purchase." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  understand  what  power  the  noble  lord  had  to  release 
him  from  the  obligation  he  should  incur,  provided  he  assented  to  the  resolutions. 
The  noble  lord  proposed,  that,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  the  owmers  of  titheable  land  should 
pay  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  annual  va-lue  of  all  land  throughout  the  several  counties, 
and  tliat  the  said  proportion  should  be  ascertained  by  striking  an  average  from  the 
parisiies  of  each  county.  How  could  the  noble  lord  say,  that  if  he  voted  for  that 
resolution,  he  was  not  as  much  bound  by  it  as  by  any  other  resolution  to  which  he 
gave  his  assent?  By  affirming  it,  he  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  principles 
contained  in  it — namely,  that  a  commutation  of  tithes  ought  to  take  place,  calculated 
according  to  the  projjortionate  value  which  rent  and  tithe  bear  to  each  other,  and 
also  that  tiie  redemption  of  tithe  should  be  permitted  at  twenty  five  years'  purchase. 
If  this  resolution  were  not  intended  to  bind  the  House,  why  insert  in  it  any  details 
at  all  ?  He  would  propose,  as  an  amendment,  that,  instead  of  the  noble  lord's  pro- 
position, a  simple  resolution  be  adopted,  declaring  it  expedient  that  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  commutation  of  tithe  in  England  and 
Wales  on  a  fair  and  equitable  principle.  What  was  gained  by  affirming  tliis  resolu- 
tion as  a  matter  of  detail?  Bur,  independent  of  this  objection,  the  noble  lord  had 
drawn  up  his  resolution  so  vaguely,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  accomplish  nothing 
at  all.  The  noble  lord  proposed,  that  the  proportionate  value  of  tithe  to  land 
should  be  ascertained  in  the  different  counties  of  England  and  Wales:  the  noble 
lord   also   proposed,  that  a  county  should   be   a  distinct   territory  with   respect 
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fo  tithes  ;  and  having  ascertained  the  proportionate  value  that  tithe  bears  to  rent  on 
the  average  in  each  county,  the  noble  lord  proposed  that  that  average  should  be 
applied  to  every  parish  and  every  estate  throughout  the  county.  Yet  this  principle, 
which  the  noble  lord  was  desirious  of  establishing,  was  in  no  way  affirmed  by  the 
resolution  before  the  committee.  Why,  then,  enter  into  details  at  all  in  this  resolution, 
unless  it  was  meant  to  be  contended,  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  were  to  be  considered  mere  waste  paper  ?  If  the  noble'  lord  said,  the 
House  was  not  bound  by  this  resolution,  he  said  what  was  not  the  fact.  The 
noble  lord  had  thought  proper,  after  si.x  months'  consideration,  to  abandon  the  bill 
introduced  hist  session  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  commutation  of  tithes  ;  and 
could  the  noble  lord,  with  any  decency,  call  on  him  to  give  his  assent  at  once  to  the 
principles  of  this  resolution  ?  Before  any  one  could  feel  justified  in  affirming  this 
resolution,  there  were  several  points  that  required  much  consideration.  In  the  first 
place,  what  connection  was  there  between  ttje  payment  of  tithe  and  the  territorial 
division  of  this  kingdom  into  counties  ?  He  would  venture  to  assert,  that  the  practice 
as  to  the  payment  of  tithe,  would  be  found  to  vary  not  only  in  different  counties,  but 
in  different  parishes  in  the  same  county.  In  some  counties  the  proportion  which  tithe 
bears  to  the  value  of  the  land,  or  the  rent  of  it,  was  much  greater  than  in  others.  In 
Devonshire  and  Kent,  for  instance,  the  proportion  which  tithe  bears  to  the  value  of 
land  was  much  larger  than  in  any  other  counties  in  England  ;  but  the  effect  of  the 
noble  lord's  plan  would  be  to  affix  the  proportion  in  those  counties  for  ever.  The 
noble  lord  had  slightly  touched  on  moduses,  and  he  could  easily  understand  that, 
with  respect  to  fixed  payments,  such  as  modus  or  composition,  it  might  be  possible 
to  make  some  satisfactory  arrangement.  The  noble  lord,  however,  had  said 
nothing  as  to  the  distinction  between  great  and  small  tithes.  Was  the  land  now 
subject  to  small  tithes  within  a  particuhir  county,  to  pay  its  contribution  hereafter 
on  the  average  of  the  land  subject  to  great  tithes?  Take  the  case  of  two  adjoining 
parishes — the  one  subject  to  the  payment  of  great  tithes,  the  other  to  the  payment 
of  small  tithes — in  what  way  would  those  two  parishes  hereafter  contribute  to  the 
tithe-owner?  Again,  how  did  the  noble  lord  propose  to  deal  with  those  cases  where 
the  title  to  tithe  might  be  contested  ?  Suppose  a  question  to  arise  as  to  whether 
milk  be  subject  to  tithe,  in  what  way  would  it  be  decided?  The  noble  lord  said,  that 
the  sum  the  clergy  were  hereafter  to  receive  should  not  be  subject  to  poor-rates;  at 
the  same  time  it  might  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  land  ;  on  the  sarne  principle, 
the  land  purchased  for  the  Church  ought  also  to  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
poor-rates.  Under  these  circumstances  would  there  not  be  great  difficulty  in  regu- 
lating the  purchases ;  for  it  would  he  the  interest  of  the  Church  to  buy  the  land  sub- 
ject to  the  heaviest  poor-rates;  and  would  there  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  to  the 
Church  the  possession  of  land  now  subject  to  poor-rates,  but  which,  on  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Church,  would  be  exempted  from  poor-rates?  These  were  points  which 
ought  to  be  cleared  up  before  any  hon.  member  was  called  on  to  affirm  the  principles 
contained  in  the  resolutions.  He  agreed  witli  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Essex, 
that  it  did  not  become  the  House  to  be  too  critical  in  examining  the  plan  of  the 
noble  lord,  or  to  reject  it  at  once  because  it  might  appear  complicated ;  but  let  not 
the  noble  lord  bind  any  man  by  a  resolution  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  first  time,  at  nearly  the  hour  of  midnight;  let  there  be  a  short  interval  to 
consider  the  principles  contained  in  the  resolution.  He  heartily  wished  that  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  lord  might  be  received  with  satisfaction  out  of  doors ;  but 
while  he  was  anxious  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  the  question  as  speedily  as  possible, 
they  should  strive  to  the  uttermost  to  prevent  the  arrangement  being  productive 
of  any  new  mischiefs.  He  thought,  that  the  noble  lord  had  a  great  deal  too  much 
under-rated  the  value  of  a  voluntary  settlement;  and  if  it  were  once  affirmed  that 
there  should  be  within  each  county  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  with  a  bishop  at 
the  head  of  it,  to  receive  money  as  an  equivalent  for  tithe,  that  would  give  great 
facilities  for  a  voluntary  commutation  of  tithe,  between  the  tithe- payer  and  the  tithe- 
owner.  If  the  government  would  only  assure  parties  that  they  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  expensive  ligitation — if  they  appointed  persons  of  honour  and  cha'-acter 
as  fair  arbitrators,  who  should  deal  not  with  counties  but  with  individual  parishes, 
and  attempt  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement;  giving  the  power  of  redemption  at 
a  certain  number  of  years,  the  precise  term  to  be  left  to  the  parties  themselves;  the 
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bishop  talsing  care  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  tlie  Church,  the  incumbent  a  iil 
the  tithe-payer  taking  care  of  their  own  interests — there  would  be  faciUties  for  a 
vohintary  arrangement,  wliich  would  tend  more  to  a  final  settlement  of  this  groat 
question  than  the  bill  which  the  noble  lord  intended  to  introduce.  It  was  not  his 
•wish  to  sav  any  thing  to  prejudice  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord;  all  he  asked 
■was,  not  to  be  required  to  ^i\e  his  assent  to  tlie  resolutions  before  he  had  been 
allowed  time  to  consider  them. 

At  a'subsequent  period  of  the  debate, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  suggested  to  the  noble  lord,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
that  some  new  principle  of  voluntary  arrangement  might  be  introduced.  Unless  it 
were  previously  determine<l  by  which  party  the  expenses  attending  such  an  arrange- 
ment were  to  be  paid,  it  wou'd  not  make  much  progress.  In  so  important  a  business 
as  this,  however,  it  would  be  n  i  difficult  matter  to  provide  some  means  of  preventing 
the  inconvenience.  If  c()mmi>sioiiers  were  appointed,  with  power  to  call  before 
them  the  parties  interested,  they  might  enable  tiiem  to  enter  into  voluntary  arrange- 
ments for  commutation,  with  a  power  of  future  redemption.  It  appeared  to  him, 
that  a  great  progress  might  be  made  in  commutation  in  this  way,  if  a  majority  of 
parishioners  should  agree  to  it.  The  decision  of  that  majority  might  be  made  bind- 
ing on  the  rest  of  the  parishioners,  particularly  if  the  minority  was' a  small  one.  Did 
the  noble  lord  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  pass  any  bill  in  the  present  session  'f 
Last  session  he  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  through  a 
similar  measure,  but  he  did  not.  Now,  if  he  could  not  carry  it  through  in  the  pre- 
sent session,  he  would  recommend  that  another  year  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  trying  what  might  be  done  by  voluntary  arrangements. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  Thomas  Freemantie, 

Lord  Althorp  stated  that  the  composition  would  be  made  according  to  a  fair  valua- 
tion; and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  tithe-owner  did  not  think  there  was  a  fair  val na- 
tion of  the  land,  he  might  demand  a  new  and  fair  valuation  to  be  made,  but  at  his 
own  expense. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  suppose,  that  a  rapid  rise  took  place  in  the  value  of  land, 
in  consequence  of  the  neighbourhood  of  an  extending  town,  or  the  construction  of  a 
railway.  He  would  suppose,  that  an  acre  of  land  now  valued  at  405.  was  raised  in 
value  to  £40  for  building  on,  or  other  purposes — would  tithes  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  ? 

Lord  Althorp  :  Rent  was  not  a  fair  test  of  the  value  of  land;  and,  in  such  cases  as 
that  just  mentioned,  tithe  should  undergo  a  new  valuation. 

An  amended  resolution,  embodying  the  suggestions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  then 
put  and  agreed  to,  and  leave  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  founded  on  the  same. 


ORDER  OF  THE  BATH. 
April  18,  1834. 

The  House,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee, on  the  message  from  the  King  respecting  the  fees,  &c.,  paid  on  the  admission 
of  Knights  to  the  military  Order  of  the  Bath. 

The  Chairman  having  read  the  message — 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  after  pointing  out  the  ridiculous  nature  of  some  of  the  fees, 
such,  for  instance,  as  £6  to  the  King's  barber,  and  showing  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  fees  payable  for  admission  into  this  Order  was  not  less  than  £300,  concluded  by 
moving,—"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  Treasury  be  authorized  to  make  compensation,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of 
tlie  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  such  officers  of  the  military 
Order  of  the  Bath  as  shall  be  deprived  of  salaries  and  fees  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  ihe  existing  regulations  and  the  statutes." 

Sir  Kobfrt  Peei.  was  of  opinicn,  that  all  military  p.nd  naval  otficers  upon  whom 
the  Order  of  the  Path  might  be  conferred  for  their  services,  ought  to  be  exemi)fed 
Irom  the  payment  of  any  fees.    He,  at  the  same  time,  thought  that,  both  on  the  prin- 
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ci'ple  of  equity,  as  well  as  the  uniform  practice  of  the  House,  any  officers  of  that 
Order  who  had  any  legal  claims  to  fees  or  emoluments  should  be  indemnified  for 
dny  loss  arising  from  their  abolition.  He  did  not  remember  the  precise  terms  of  the 
motion  before  the  House;  but  if  its  design  were  to  relieve  meritorious  officers  from 
tlie  payment  of  fees  on  receiving  the  distinction  in  question,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  indemnify  those  who  held  patent  offices,  he  could  not  see  any  objection  to 
its  adoption.  Of  course,  the  legality  of  the  claims  to  fees,  &c.,  must  be  estab- 
lished; and  he  doubted  whether  the  public  departments  could  not  make  that  and 
every  similar  enquiry  more  efficiently  than  a  select  committee  of  the  House  itself. 
He  rose,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  Mr.  Hume,  which  had  quite  as  much 
surprised  him  as  it  had  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
The  hon  member  had  suggested  the  propriety  of  instituting  a  new  Order,  for  the 
purpose  of  rewarding  literary  and  scientific  men.  The  prerogative  was  already  vested 
in  the  Crown  to  confer  honours  upon  persons  distinguished  for  their  high  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  and  that  power  had  recently  been  exercised  by  the  con- 
ferring distinctions  upon  individuals  of  various  professions.  The  establishment  of  a 
new  Order  would  depreciate  the  honours  which  it  was  at  present  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  confer,  and  was  not  in  the  least  calculated  to  raise  the  character  of  this 
country  for  literary  and  scientific  acquirements.  Tlie  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
could  not  think  that  it  was  essential  to  the  character  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that 
he  should  have  appeared  in  a  blue  or  red  ribbon,  or  worn  the  star  of  any  Order. 
If  such  an  Order  were  established  as  that  suggested  by  the  hon.  member,  it  was  not 
improbable  many  hon.  members  of  that  House  might  lay  claim  to  such  a  reward 
for  their  public  services.  An  Order  of  the  nature  proposed  would  but  ill  accord  with 
the  English  character,  and  with  the  elevated  character  of  science,  which  it  would 
only  tend  to  make  ridiculous.  There  was  a  clear  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
meritorious  military  and  naval  services,  and  literary  and  scientific  acquirements.  He 
hoped  and  trusted  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  would  never  be 
carried  into  effect. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


HERTFORD  BOROUGH. 

April  21,  1834. 

Mr.  Bernal  having  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Hertford  Borough  Bill — 
Colonel  Evans  moved,  as  an  amendment,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  making  a  new  boundary  for  the  borough  of  Hertford." 
Sib  Robert  Peel  did  not  intend  to  support  the  amendment  of  the  gallant  colonel, 
but  thought  that  some  advantage  might  result  if  he  proceeded  to  state  the  course  he 
intended  to  pursue,  and  the  nature  of  the  amendment  he  intended  to  propose.  The 
House  had  better  know,  before  they  came  to  a  decision  on  the  present  amendment, 
that  other  propositions  would  be  submitted  to  them  with  respect  to  that  bill.  He 
particularly  requested  the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  his  Majesty's  government 
to  the  question  now  to  be  decided.  His  Majesty's  government  did  not,  on  former 
occasions,  express  any  opinion  on  the  judicial  question  connected  with  that  case, 
because  they  did  not  wish  to  influence  the  question  by  the  expression  of  their  opinions, 
or  by  the  exercise  of  their  influence,  but  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the 
House.  That  state  of  things  had  ceased,  and  they  were  now  called  upon  to  decide 
on  the  general  question,  and  he  begged  their  attention  to  the  statement  he  was 
about  to  make.  He  agreed  in  much  that  had  been  said  by  the  gallant  colonel ;  and, 
although  he  could  not  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  gallant  officer,  the  gallant  officer 
might  vote,  with  the  greatest  consistency,  for  the  proposition  which  it  was  h's 
intention  to  submit  to  the  House.  If  his  proposition  went  to  exempt  the  guilty  from 
punishment,  there  might  be  a  strong  objection  to  it;  but  he  had  no  such  intention. 
He  was  opposed  to  referring  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  another  committee ; 
because,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  postponing  the  matter  to  another  session,  when 
[Tobably  the  House  would  be  engaged  in  other  business  of  great  importance,  and 
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thus  the  details  of  the  subject  would  be  forgotten,  and  Hertford  would  be  left  as  It 
■was,  and  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  corruption  would  escape  punishment.  What 
he  desired  vvas,  that  an  example  should  be  made  in  that  case.  From  the  large 
attendance  of  members,  he  was  sure  that  many  hon.  gentlemen  were  present  who 
knew  comparatively  little  of  the  nature  of  the  question.  He  would  therefore  proceed 
to  state,  very  briefly,  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  borough  of  Hertford  had  its 
boundaries  extended  ui)ou  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  who  fixed  the 
boundaries  under  the  Reform  Bill.  'J'hey  determined  a  new  boundary  for  the  borough ; 
and  his  proposition  was,  that  the  House  should  respect  the  boundary  then  fixed  for 
the  borough.  Why  reverse  that  decision,  which  had  some  presumption  in  its  favour? 
The  bill,  however,  proposed  to  add  a  large  contiguous  district  to  the  town,  and  anne.K 
a  rural  population  to  the  county  town.  He  was  convinced,  that  the  best  mode  of 
establisliing  the  influence  of  the  agricultural  or  landed  interest  in  the  borough  would 
be  by  adding  the  proposed  district  to  the  town.  It  was  very  possible  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  town  was  in  very  few  hands ;  but  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  tovvnholders  should  not  have  land  in  the  adjoining  districts.  He  did  not  think 
that  any  one  would  dispute  the  advantage  that  would  result  to  those  who  had  pro- 
perty in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  proposed  change  The  adoption  of  the  principle 
wouhl,  in  point  of  fact,  make  the  borough  purely  agricultural ;  it  would  cease  to  have 
the  characteristics  of  a  borough,  and  would  become  a  little  county.  He  begged  the 
House  to  recollect  that  it  was  proposed  to  give  that  addition  to  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford which  was  purely  agricultural.  The  members  for  the  borough  would  be  returned 
by  the  same  influence  as  the  county  members.  The  effect  would  therefore  be,  to 
give  this  agricultural  county  five  members,  three  for  the  county,  and  two  for  the 
large  agricultural  district.  He  objected  to  destroying  the  character  of  tiie  consti- 
tuency; and  his  votes  in  the  committee  on  the  Reform  Bill  showed,  that  he  did  not 
think  that  the  influence  of  agriculture  should  be  increased  by  adding  large  rural 
districts  to  the  boroughs.  If  they  wanted  to  destroy  the  balance  which  existed  be- 
tween the  commercial  and  manufacturing  and  the  landed  interests  in  that  House, 
he  knew  no  readier  mode  of  doing  so  than  by  throwing  into  the  boroughs  large  sur- 
rounding districts.  The  borough  of  Hertford  had  three  classes  of  voters.  The  first 
class  was  the  inhabitant  housekeepers ;  this  class  of  voters  was  between  300  and 
400  in  number.  It  was  sufficient  to  pay  scot-and-lot  to  constitute  the  right  of  voting. 
This  class  of  voters,  amounting  to  between  SOO  and  400,  together  with  the  freemen, 
constituted  the  old  constituency  of  the  borough.  The  freemen  were  less  than  130; 
he  believed  124  or  125.  Then  there  were  the  £10  householders,  which  was  the  con- 
stituency added  by  the  Reform  Bill.  A  committee  of  that  House  had  been  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  these  three  classes  of  voters  at  the 
last  election.  With  respect  to  those  called  the  scot-and-lot  voters — although  that 
was  not  tlie  exact  name  which  should  be  applied  to  them,  as  they  ought  rather  to  be 
called  the  class  of  voters  occupying  houses  under  £10— the  committee  reported  an 
almost  unqualified  condemnation  of  their  conduct,  saying,  that  such  general  corrup- 
tion prevailed  amongst  them  at  the  last  election  that  they  ought  to  be  disfranchised. 
Those  who  supported  the  bill  were  anxious  to  pimish  the  corrupt  voters.  He  also 
agreed  that  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  corruption  should  be  punished ;  but  he 
begged  the  House  to  recollect,  that  there  were  two  other  classes  of  voters,  namely, 
the  freemen  and  the  £10  householders.  The  committee,  the  report  of  which  he  was 
about  to  refer  to,  was  presided  over  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Rochester, 
in  whom  the  House  had  so  much  confidence  as  to  make  him  as  it  were  their  deputy 
speaker,  as  he  presided  over  their  proceedings  while  in  committees  of  the  whole  House. 
The  committee  on  the  Hertford  eleclitm  had,  he  believed,  every  desire  to  arrive  at 
the  truth,  and  to  act  with  the  utmost  impartiality;  and  that  impartial  tribunal  made 
this  report  to  the  Hou*e  on  the  conduct  of  the  freemen  and  the  £10  householders. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  your  conmiittee  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  the  general 
body  of  freemen  or  the  £10  householders,  except  perhaps  in  some  few  cases,  have 
been  at  all  affected  by  or  concerned  in  corrupt  practices."  That  was  as  complete 
an  acquittal  as  could  possibly  be  pronounced  by  this  impartial  tribunal.  They 
acquitted  the  whole  of  the  freemen  and  £10  householders,  with  the  exception  that 
he  had  stated,  of  indulging  in  corruption.  Surely  the  noble  lord,  the  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  should  be  gratified  that  the  new  consti'tuency  which  he  had  given  to  the 
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borough  by  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed  through  the  ordeal  with  impunity.  They 
had  seen  the  general  prevalence  of  corruption  amongst  one  class  of  voters,  and, 
although  inducements  were  held  out  to  them,  they  escaped  without  imputation.  Their 
integrity  being  proved,  he  called  upon  the  noble  lord  to  protect  them.  Now,  what 
was  the  number  of  these  untainted  voters?  On  the  next  election  not  less  than  500 
voters,  if  the  corrupt  voters  were  disfranchised  and  the  boundary  of  the  borough  not 
extended,  would  exist  in  the  berough.  Tliere  would  be  124  freemen,  and  the  re- 
mainder would  be  £10  householders;  just  such  a  constituency  as  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  contemplated,  as  the  final  and  permanent  constituency  for  the 
borough  of  Hertford.  They  all  agreed  to  shake  of  the  guilty  class  of  voters ;  but  he 
trusted  that  the  House,  seeing  that  there  was  a  sufficient  constituency  left,  would 
consent  to  leave  the  borough  as  he  proposed.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  class 
of  freemen  would  gradually  die  off,  and  the  election  would  then  be  in  the  single  class 
of  £10  householders.  Now  there  was  little  doubt  that,  if  the  boundaries  of  the  borough 
were  not  enlarged,  the  number  of  the  latter  cla<s  of  voters  would  be  at  least  500.  He 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  ask  the  House  to  compare  this  with  other  towns,  and  to 
recollect  that  there  were  not  less  than  thirty  boroughs  left  untouched  by  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  having  fewer  voters  than  Hertford.  There  were  500  voters  in  Hertford 
who  were  qualified  under  the  Reform  Bill.  They  had  been  exposed  to  temptation, 
and  had  passed  through  the  trial  without  a  stain.  They,  therefore,  stood  on  higher 
ground  than  untried  voters  ;  they,  therefore,  ought  to  have  the  franchise  intrusted 
to  them.  The  charges  against  them  had  been  submitted  to  a  severe  tribunal,  which 
thoroughly  investigated  the  matter,  and  acquitted  them.  He,  therefore,  put  it  to 
the  House,  with  confidence,  to  say  upon  what  principle  they  ought  to  be  punished. 
He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  details  on  the  subject ;  but  he  was  extremely 
anxious  to  state  to  the  House  the  real  question  under  consideration.  It  was  not  a 
judicial  but  a  political  question,  and  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  only  regard  it 
in  that  light.  Under  the  Reform  Bill,  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  of  Hertford 
had  been  fixed  ;  and  as  no  charge  had  been  proved  against  the  permanent  constituency 
of  the  borough,  therefore  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  the  large  addition  to  the 
borough.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  hon  and  learned  gentleman  was  proceeding  on 
an  erroneous  principle;  and  he  begged  the  House  to  recollect  the  objections  that  ex- 
isted against  making  the  smaller  boroughs,  as  it  were,  agricultural  districts.  He 
trusted,  after  what  he  had  said,  that  he  should  induce  the  House  to  adopt  his  propo- 
sition. He  entirely  concurred  in  the  proposition  to  punish  the  guilty,  but  it  would 
make  the  measure  more  generally  acceptable  to  the  country  if  they  excepted  the 
innocent  from  punishment.  The  amendment  he  should  propose  was,  that  the 
remainder  of  the  bill,  after  the  first  clause,  should  be  struck  out.  He  should  not 
then  press  his  amendment,  but  he  intended  to  do  so  that  evening.  He  repeated,  he 
was  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  punish  the  guilty ;  and  if  they  did  so  they  would  leave 
the  borough  of  Hertford  with  a  constituency  of  not  less  than  634  persons,  who  had 
been  put  to  their  trial  and  found  to  be  incorrupt. 

Colonel  Evans  having  withdrawn  his  amendment.  Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  the 
omission  of  the  second  clause,  with  a  view  to  omit  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

On  this  motion  the  House  divided  : — Ayes,  109  ;  Noes,  143  ;  Majority  against  the 
motion  34. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
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April  25,  1834. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  Mr.  O'Connell's  motion, — "  That  a  Select  Committee 
be  appointed  to  enquire  and  report  on  the  means  by  which  the  dissolution  oi'  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  was  effected  ;  on  the  effects  of  that  measure  upon  Ireland  ;  and 
on  the  probable  consequences  of  continuing  the  legislative  Union  between  both 
countries." 

SikIUjbert  Peel,  on  the  fourth  night  of  the  debate,  spoke  to  the  following  effect: — 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  desirous  to  consult  the  general  wish  and  general  convenience 
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of  the  House.  To  mv>^lf  it  is  a  nintter  of  entire  indifference  whether  I  speak  now, 
or  a'  a  fuiure  period,  if  the  Hou*e  shall  prefer  aii  adjourament  of  the  debate.  [Cries 
of  •'  Go  on."]  My  own  opinion  is  ceriainlv  in  favour  of  proceeding-  at  present,  in 
order  that  we  may  luake  some  effectiTe  pn)gress  in  a  discussion  which  has  alrea»!y 
continued  for  four  days.  And  if,  Sir,  it  should  continue  for  thrice  that  period,  and 
if  ingenuity,  if  research,  if  eloquence,  greater  in  a  tenfold  deg^ree  than  that  which 
has  already  sij-nalized  this  debate,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  future  stages, 
they  would  add  nothing  to  the  furce  of  that  conviction  which  compels  my  support  of 
the  iegi^lative  Unior.  There  are  truths  which  lie  too  deep  for  argument ;  truths, 
to  the  establishment  of  whith.  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  or  the  feelings  of  the  heart, 
have  contributed  more  than  the  slow  process  of  reasoning ;  which  are  graven  in  deeper 
characters  than  any  that  reasoning  can  either  impress  or  efface.  "\Vhen  Dr.  John- 
son was  a<ked  to  refute  the  arguments  for  the  non-existence  of  matter,  he  stani]  ed 
his  foot  upon  the  ground,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  refute  them  thus."  When  Mr.  Canning 
heard  the  first  whisper  in  this  House  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  this  was  all  the  answer 
he  vouchsafed — the  eloquent  and  indignant  answer,  the  tones  of  which  are  still 
familiar  to  ray  ear, — "  Repeal  the  Union  !  Restore  the  Heptarchy !  "  Did  Mr. 
CanniDg  decline  to  argue  with  the  proposer  of  Repeal  from  the  lack  of  argument  ? 
Ko :  but  beeause  conviction  of  the  folly  of  the  proposal  fiashed  upon  his  mind  with 
an  instinctive  force,  which  required  a  more  rapid  vent  than  any  that  the  tame  and 
tardy  processes  of  reasoning  could  supply.  He  overleaped  the  barriers  of  cautious 
demonstration  to  arrive  at  the  great  truth  with  which  his  emphatic  exclamation  was 
pregnant;  that  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland  was  tantamount  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  British  Empire;  that  it  cou'.d  only  be  assented  to  upon  principles  which 
resolved  society  into  its  first  elements. 

I  repeat,  that  I  want  no  array  of  figures.  I  want  no  official  documents,  I  want  no 
speeches  of  six  hours,  to  establish  to  my  satisfaction  the  public  policy  of  maintaining 
the  legislative  Union.  I  feel  and  know  that  the  repeal  of  it  must  lead  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  this  great  empire:  must  make  Great  Britain  a  fourth-rate  power  of 
Europe,  and  Ireland  a  savage  wilderness ;  and  I  will  give,  therefore,  at  once,  and 
without  hesitation,  an  emphatic  negative  to  the  motion  for  Repeal.  At  the  same 
time.  I  entirely  approve  of  the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  ihose  who  have  led 
the  opposition  to  the  lea-ned  member's  (Mr.  OConnell's)  proposal.  I  rejoice  that 
it  should  l;ave  been  intrj^ted  to  two  natives  of  Ireland  (Mr.  Spring  Rice  and  Mr. 
Emerson  Tennent)  to  corre^-t  the  mis-statements,  to  expose  the  fallacies,  of  the  learned 
member. — to  demonstrate,  by  proofs  that  have  been  ucassailed.  and  are  unassailable, 
that  whatever  there  is  of  Irish  prosperity  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  Union,  that 
the  policy  of  the  united  parliament  towards  Ireland  has  been  just  and  liberal,  and 
that  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  empire,  but  especially  the  interests  of  Ireland, 
forbid  us  to  impair  the  Union.  I  rejoice,  also,  that  a  member  from  Scotland  (Sir  D. 
Sandford),  deeply  impressed  with  the  benefits  that  country  has  derived  from  her 
connexion  with  England,  and  enabled  to  bear  the  most  recent  testimony  to  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  tho>e  benefits,  has  contributed  his  very  able  exertions  to  the 
common  cause.  It  is  right  that  the  force  of  demonstration  shouJd  be  resorted  to  for 
the  satbfaction  of  those  ^if  any  there  be;  who  entertain  an  honest  doubt  upon  this 
subject,  and  that  posterity  should  have  upon  record  the  overwhelming  proofs  by 
which  the  policy,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  maintaining  inviolate  the  legislative  Union, 
have  been  triumphantly  established. 

The  conviction  in  favoir  of  that  Union  springs  from  every  source  from  which  con- 
viction in  the  human  mind  can  arise.  Consult  your  senses, — consult  your  feelings, — 
consult  reason,  history,  and  experience;  they  all  concur  in  enforcing  the  same  truth. 

Consult  your  senses.  Look  at  the  map.  Look  at  the  geographi'cal  position  of  the 
British  Islands,  their  relative  position  to  the  Peninsula,  to  France,  to  that  great 
empire  which  is  rising  in  the  West  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  can  you 
entertain  a  doubt  that  it  is  necessary  for  their  common  security,  that  the  defensive 
energies  of  these  Llands  should  be  placed  under  the  control  and  direction,  not  of  one 
executive,  liable  to  be  thwarted  by  the  conflicting  decisions  of  different  legislative 
councils,  but  of  one  united,  superintending,  supreme  authority,  representing  the 
general  will,  and  provident  of  the  general  safety?  Do  n:.t  you  feel  convinced,  by 
the  eyidence  of  sense,  that  there  exists  an  obstacle  to  Repeal,  more  powerful  than  any 
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that  mere  argument  can  suggest?     Opposuit  natura.     There  is  a  physical  necessity 
that  forbids  Repeal. 

I  beg  pardon  of  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Shell)  for  having  been  so  long  diverted 
from  any  direct  reference  to  his  very  able  and  very  entertaining  speech.  Three- 
fonrths  of  it,  at  the  least,  require  no  notice  from  me  ;  but  to  the  remainder,  to  all  that 
portion  of  it  that  contained  an  argument,  or  the  semblance  of  an  argument  bearing 
on  the  question  of  Repeal,  I  will  address  myself  fully.  I  pass  by  his  vindication  of 
the  learned  member  for  Dublin — I  pass  by  his  attacks  on  his  Majesty's  government 
— his  quotation  from  former  speeches  of  the  member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Rice) — all, 
in  short,  that  consists  of  mere  argumenta  ad  honiinem  of  whicli  I  personally  do  not 
feel  the  force,  and  in  the  reply  to  which  I  am  not  in  the  least  concerned.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried  by  menace  :  it  may  be  true  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  House  of  Lords  were  controlled  by  the  demonstration  of  physical  force, 
not  discouraged  by  the  king's  ministry :  but  if  this  be  so,  let  the  vile  precedent  be  to 
us  a  warning  and  not  an  example — a  warning  that  we  do  not  permit  the  occasional 
to  grow  into  an  habitual  degrading  restraint. 

I  shall  proceed  now  to  review  the  arguments  ■which  have  been  adduced  in  support 
of  the  motion  ;  for,  Sir,  however  needless  argument  may  be  for  the  confirmation  of 
my  own  impressions,  I  am  little  desirous  of  shrinking  from  the  appeal  to  reason,  or 
from  the  closest  examination  into  the  value  of  any  thing  that  has  been  urged  in  favour 
of  Repeal.  I  will  notice,  as  I  proceed,  the  several  arguments  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Shell).  My  main  object  will  be  to  show,  that  of  the  various  charges 
preferred  against  England,  some  are  without  foundation  ;  and  that  there  is  not  one, 
which,  even  if  clearly  established  in  point  of  fact,  could  be  relied  on  as  a  reason  lor 
Repeal.  I  shall  next  attempt  to  demonstrate,  both  from  history  and  from  strict 
logical  proof,  that  two  legislatures,  really  independent,  cannot  co-exist  in  England 
and  Ireland,  consistently  wich  the  maintenance  of  a  common  monarchy,  and  with  a 
friendly  connexion 'between  the  two  countries. 

I  will  first  dispose  of  the  predictions  of  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Shell).  He 
appeared  here  in  the  character  of  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  reasoner;  and,  with  a  con- 
fidence which  I  siiall  show  to  be  misplaced,  he  claimed  credit  for  the  probable  truth 
of  his  present,  by  a  triumphant  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  former  predic- 
tions. He  says  that  nothing  has  been  done  for  Ireland;  that  every  engagement 
remains  unperformed;  that  unless  we  relinquish  tithes,  and  still  further  reduce  the 
Church  Establishment,  we  must  abandon  all  hope  of  conciliating  the  people — meaning, 
I  presume,  the  Roman  Catholic — of  Ireland.  Sir,  I  will  do  any  thing  to  conciliate  any 
portionof  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  is  just  towards  them,  just  also  towards  others.  But, 
alas !  we  have  had  many  warnings,  that  conciliation  and  peace  are  not  the  necessary 
results  of  concession  and  of  intended  kindness.  The  learned  gentleman  has  referred, 
in  very  courteous  and  very  flattering  terms,  to  the  sacrifices  which  I  personally  made  in 
restoring  the  Roman  Catholics  to  complete  political  equality.  I  claim  no  credit  for 
tnose  sacrifices — I  was  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  undertook  oflSce  under  the  implied 
obligation  to  submit  cheerfully  to  such  sacrifices,  should  they  be  inevitable.  I  did 
nothing  more  than  my  duty,  in  giving  to  the  Crown  that  advice  which  I  thought  the 
best  according  to  the  exigencies  of  public  aff"airs,  and  in  not  shrinking  from  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  personal  sacrifices  of  acting  upon  that  advice,  when  the  Crown 
commanded  my  services.  If,  indeed,  I  did  make  sacrifices,  how  must  they  now  be 
aggravated  when  I  find  every  hope  of  peace  disappointed,  every  promise  of  grateful 
acknowledgment  violated  by  the  parties  who  gave  them  ?  What  right  has  the  learned 
gentleman  to  call  upon  me  to  confide  in  his  present  prophecies,  in  his  present  assur- 
ances, that  certain  further  concessions  being  made,  there  will  be  peaceful  obedience 
to  the  law  in  Ireland  ?  I  summon  the  learned  gentleman  as  a  witness  against  himself. 
In  1825  he  was  called  on  to  give  evidence  before  the  comrriittee  that  was  appointed, 
in  that  year,  to  consider  the  state  of  Ireland.  Upon  that  occasion  the  following 
question  was  put  to  him  : — "  Do  you  think,  in  case  the  general  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation  were  settled  by  parliament,  there  would  be  a  power  existing  in  any 
individual  to  get  public  assemblies  together,  and  to  create  a  combined  operation  in 
Ireland?"  His  reply,  the  reply  of  Mr.  Shell,  was  as  follows: — "  I  am  convinced 
that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  individual,  no  matter  how  great  his  influence 
might  be,  nor  no  matter  how  perverse  his  ambition  might  be,  to  draw  large  conve- 
100— Vol.  II. 
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cations  of  men  together  in  Ireland  ;  nothing  but  the  sense  of  individual  injury  produces 
these  great  and  S3stematie  gatherings,  through  the  medium  of  which  so  much 
inflamuiatorv  matter  is  conveyed  through  the  country."  But  the  lion,  and  learned 
gentleman  did  not  stop  here.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  this  simple  and 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  ;  so  intpressed  was  he  with  the  necessity 
of  establishing  the  fact,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  Ireland  would  be  perfectly 
contented  with  the  removal  id"  their  political  disabilities,  tliat  he  proceeded  in  his 
reply  to  volunteer  the  following  statement,  on  a  subject  which  was  happily  selected 
by  himself  for  the  purpose  of  illustration: — "  Let  me  take,"  he  continued,  "  the 
question  of  the  Union,  for  example  :  there  are  many  wlio  suppose  that  if  the  Catholic 
question  were  to  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  merits  of  the  Union  would  be  discussed ; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Catholic  question  were  settled,  a  great  body  of  the 
population,  so  far  from  being  dissatisfied,  would  be  perfectly  contented  with  the 
Union,  or  be  indifferent  to  it.  Whenever  any  mention  is  made  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
assembly  of  the  evils  of  tliat  measure,  it  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  rhetorical  excite- 
ment, and  not  with  any  serious  view  upon  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  disturb  tiiat 
which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  perfectly  indissoluble.  In  answer  to  ihe  question 
1  beg  to  add  this,  that  1  am  perfectly  convinced  that  neither  upon  tithes,  nor  the 
Union,  nor  any  other  political  subject,  could  the  people  of  Ireland  be  powerfully  and 
permanentlv  e.xcited."  Tlien  I  turn  round  upon  the  hon.  and  learned  member  who 
gave  this  evidence,  and  I  ask  him.  How  can  you  refuse  to  vote  for  the  present  resolu- 
tion ?  Where  are  your  objections  to  that  resolution,  the  principle  of  which  you 
so  strenuously  maintained  in  1825  ?  How  comes  it  that  you  hold  us  to  be  wrong 
for  asserting  now  the  opinion  that  you  yourself  asserted  then  ?  And  mark  the 
difference  of  circumstances.  You  were  then,  in  1825,  an  excluded  Catholic,  suti'ering 
under  what  you  considered  an  injustice,  and  yet  even  then  you  declared  that  the 
British  empire  should  not  be  dismembered,  for  that  the  Union  was  perfectly  indisso- 
luble. What  events  have  occurred  since  1825  to  justify  your  retraction  of  the  o;)iuion 
that  yoii  then  expressed  ?  Since  that  period  the  Catholic  disabilities  have  been 
removed,  and  yourself  have  boasted  this  very  night,  that  at  the  present  moment  there 
are  thirty  Catholic  representatives  speaking  within  these  walls  the  sense  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland.  What  pretence,  then,  is  there  now  for  continuing 
to  sport  with  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Ireland,  without  "  having  any  serious  view," 
and  for  the  "  purpose  of  rhetorical  excitement  ?" 

Let  us  review,  in  order,  the  several  accusations  against  Great  Britain.  The  first 
is  a  charge  of  bad  faith,  or  rather  of  express  vi(dation  of  the  act  of  Union.  Tlie 
learned  gentleman  (ilr.  Sheil)  observes,  that  by  that  act  it  is  provided,  that  the 
surplus  of  Irish  revenue  that  may  be  left  after  paying  the  charge  of  the  separate  debt 
and  establishment  of  Ireland,  shall  be  appropriated  to  Irish  objects,  and  expended 
in  Ireland;  that  it  has  not  been  so,  but  has  been  reserved  and  spent  in  England. 
Now,  I  answer,  that  there  is  no  surplus ;  there  can  be  no  sur[)lus ;  and  that  the  act 
of  Union  makes  no  provision  respecting  the  appropriation  of  a  surplus  under  the 
present  financial  circumstances  of  the  two  countries.  The  act  of  Union  did  provide, 
that  so  long  as  Ireland  contributed  a  certain  pr(j|)ortion,  namely,  two-seventeenths,  to 
the  general  expenses  of  the  empire,  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  surplus  after  defray- 
ing the  interest,  sinking-fund,  and  separate  charges  to  which  Ireland  was  liable, 
that  surplus  should  be  applied  either  to  the  remission  of  taxes  in  Ireland,  or  to  local 
purposes.  But  the  act  also  provided  expressly,  that  if  jjarliament  should  declare 
that  all  future  expenses,  and  the  interest  of  the  joint  debts,  shall  be  defrayed  indis- 
criminately by  a  common  contribution  from  taxes  equally  im))osed  o.n  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  "  that  from  the  period  of  such  declaration,  it  shall  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
regulate  the  contribution  of  the  two  countries  according  to  any  specific  proportion, 
or  according  to  any  of  the  rules  hereinbefore  described."  The  declaration  in 
question  has  been  made,  and  made,  too,  for  the  express  benefit  of  Ireland;  and  from 
the  moment  of  making  it,  the  existence  of  a  surplus  of  Irish  revenue  becanie  of  course 
impossible. 

The  learned  gentleman  says,  that,  in  contributing  two-seventeenths,  Ireland  was 
subject  to  a  burthen  beyond  her  strength.  Be  it  so;  but  the  burthen  was  imposed 
on  Ireland  by  the  Iri^h  parliament,  and  was  removed  by  the  Imperial  parliament, 
which  redressed  completely  and  for  ever  the  unequal  pressure.     Surely  the  deduction 
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from  these  premises,  that  the  Union  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  the  Irish  parliament 
reinstated,  is  not  a  very  legitimate  one.  As  for  the  sagacious  remark  of  the  learned 
member  for  Dublin,  that  two-seventeenths — the  fractional  proportions  as  he  called 
them — were  selected  as  the  amount  of  contribution  for  Ireland,  for  ihe  express  ])ur- 
pose  of  puzzling  and  bewildering  the  people,  and  concealing  from  them  the  real 
amount  of  the  charge  imposed  upon  them,  it  is  unworthy  of  any  other  comment  than 
that  it  shows  the  sad  extremity  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  must  have  been 
reduced  for  want  of  argument. 

The  learned  gentleman  says,  that  absenteeism  is  an  admitted  evil.  No  doubt ; 
but  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  is  not  an  admitted  remedy  for  that  evil.  It  existed 
before  the  Union.  It  certainly  has  existed,  it  may  have  increased  since;  and,  if  it 
has,  what  is  the  cause  ?  That  accursed  system  of  agitation  which  has  disturbed  all 
the  relations,  and  poisoned  all  the  intercourse  of  society — which  has  prevented  all 
application  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry,  has  barred  the  access  of  improvement 
from  the  introduction  of  English  mechanical  skill,  and  English  capital — and  has 
banished  from  his  home  many  a  friend  to  Ireland,  disgusted  with  the  rancour  of  this 
eternal  strife.  He  is  threatened  with  danger  to  his  life  if  he  resides,  and  with  the 
forfeiture  of  his  estate  if  he  is  absent;  and  then  you  wonder  that  men  of  property 
are  not  contented,  and  you  complain  tliat  Ireland  is  not  improved. 

The  learned  gentleman  says,  that  there  is  the  greatest  misery  in  Ireland  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  granaries  are  bursting  with  corn.  Who  denies  the  fact?  But  what 
connexion  is  there  between  the  admitted  fact  and  the  conclusion  the  learned  gentle- 
man draws  from  it,  that  the  Union  ought  to  be  repealed  ?  The  learned  gentleman 
himself,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  this  night,  dwelt  upon  the  miserable  condition  of 
English  labourers,  and  the  horrors  of  an  English  workhouse.  But  surely  there  are 
in  England  warehouses  groaning  with  manufactures,  and  granaries  bursting  with 
the  produce  of  the  land.  There  exist,  then,  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  the 
extremes  of  abundance  and  of  want — the  same  unequal  distribution  of  worldly  goods 
of  which  the  learned  gentleman  complains.  Now,  there  must  be  causes  for  this,  so 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  totally  independent  of  the  Union.  What  right,  then, 
has  the  learned  gentleman  to  conclude  that  the  same  state  of  things  in  Ireland  was 
either  caused  by  the  Union,  or  would  be  remedied  by  its  Repeal? 

It  is  said,  that  England  misgoverned  Ireland  for  centuries.  I  admit  the  fact. 
Misgovernment  was  the  hard  condition,  twin-born  with  a  separate  legislature. 
Misgovernment  constituted  the  vindication  of  the  Union;  and  the  certainty  of  its 
recurrence  is  the  main  argument  against  Repeal.  But  where  was  the  object  of  the 
learned  gentleman  in  hunting  out  the  atrocities  that  were  covered  by  the  oblivion 
of  five  centuries,  except  to  revive  national  animosities,  and  to  provoke  hatred  against 
England,  and  English  connexion  ?  Is  this  the  spirit  in  which  that  connexion  is  to 
be  severed  ? — are  these  the  auspices  under  whicii  Ireland  is  to  undertake  the  new 
duties  of  self-government?  No  doubt  there  were  acts  of  violence,  acts  of  injustice, 
acts  of  savage  retaliation,  during  the  long  struggles  in  rude  ages  between  the  English 
settlers  and  the  Irish  natives,  and  between  the  hostile  religious  factions  of  later  times. 
What  concern  have  we  with  these  things  at  the  present  time  ?  We  might,  with  just 
as  much  reason  and  good  sense,  detail  all  the  acts  of  wrong  and  perfidy  that  followed 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  demand  restitution  of  the  invaders.  One  would  suppose, 
from  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  learned  gentleman's  historical  detail,  that  England,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  had  found  Ireland  a  happy  and  united  country,  enjoying,  in 
a  state  of  Arcadi:i'.i  sitn|)lieity,  all  the  blessings  ofequal  law  and  well  regulated  liberty. 
Now,  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  may  have  been  bad  enough  in  the  first  periods 
of  English  connexion,  but  it  was  worse  before.  It  is  thus  described  by  an  ancient 
writer  of  Ireland,  on  this  point  an  impartial  and  unexceptionable  authority.  He 
says,  that  "  Never  any  nation  upon  earth  anneared  the  Milesian  Irish  in  the  most 
unnatural,  bloody,  everlasting,  destructive  feuds  that  have  been  heard  of — feuds  so 
prodigiously  bloody,  that  as  they  were  first  founded,  so  they  still  increased  and  con- 
tinued in  blood,  from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  in  the  blood  of  lieber,  to  the 
murder  of  the  penultimate  monarch,  Muirehiortah  M'Neil.  Feuds  continued  with 
the  most  hellish  ambition,  and  followed  with  the  most  horrible  injustices,  oppressions, 
extortions,  rapines,  desolations,  perfidiousness,  treasons,  rebellions,  conspiracies, 
treacheries,  and  murders,  for  almost  2,000  years."     He  never  read  of  any  other 
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people  in  the  world  "so  implacably,  so  eternally,  ^et  upon  the  destruction  of  one 
another."  He  tells  you  of  "  600  battles  fought  cruelly  and  unnaturally  by  men  of 
the  same  country,  lineage,  language,  and  religious  rites;  and  that  118  Irish  mon- 
archs  were  slaughtered  by  their  own  subjects,  whereof  ninety-four  were  murdered, 
and  of  them  eighty-six  were  succeeded  by  the  regicides,  among  whicli  he  finds  one 
brother  and  one  son."  As  Campion  says,  "  If  this  be  true,  the  Irish  have  much  reason 
to  thank.  God  and  the  English  for  a  more  civil  and  regular  government  exercised 
over  them." 

I  come  to  charges  of  a  more  recent  date.  The  learned  gentleman  prefers  against 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Casllereagh  this  atrocious  and  incredible  accusation: — That  they 
fomented  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  pretext  for  pro- 
posing the  Union ;  and  that  tliey  might  be  enabled,  by  an  immense  military  force, 
to  overawe. public  opinion.  I  will  examine  this  charge  a  little  more  in  detail;  not 
so  much  with  a  view  to  refute  it,  for  that  is  unnecessary,  as  for  the  purpose  of  exhi- 
biting tiie  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived,  and  of  exposing,  by  one  example,  the 
probable  fonndal  ion  of  other  similar  accusations.  The  charge  amounts  to  this: — 
That,  in  the  years  1796  and  1797,  two  ministers  of  the  Crown  thought  it  useful  for 
the  public  service  to  encourage  a  general  rebellion  in  Ireland — that  is  to  say,  that 
during  the  most  perilous  crisis  of  the  war,  after  the  French  successes  in  Italy,  after 
the  disasters  of  Austria,  after  the  treaiy  of  Campo  Formio — notwithstanding  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore,  and  the  threatened  invasion  of  Ireland,  two  ministers  were  found 
wicked  enough,  and  mad  enough,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
deliberately  provoking  and  fostering  a  rebellion  in  Ireland.  This  rebellion  was  to 
be  the  means  of  effecting  a  Union  of  Ireland  with  England,  the  real  object  of  which 
Union  the  learned  gentleman  has  also  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover ;  and  the 
end  seems  to  be  quite  worthy  of  the  means.  The  object  was  this:  that  England, 
whose  financial  resources  began  to  fail,  might  dip  her  hand  into  the  purse  of  Ire- 
land ;  of  tliat  same  Ireland,  observe,  which  was  first  to  be  desolated  by  a  bloody 
rebellion  fomented  by  the  country  which  coveted  a  share  of  her  wealth. 

The  ground,  the  single  ground,  on  which  the  learned  gentleman  preferred  this 
accusution,  was  a  paper  which  he  found  in  the  Appendix  to  a  report  from  a  Secret 
Committee  in  Irela,nd,  which  paper  was  furnished  voluntarily  to  that  committee  by 
the  very  ministers  whose  guilt  it  is  supposed  to  have  established.  It  appears  from 
that  paper,  that  information  was  given  from  time  to  time  by  a  person  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy,  to  a  magistrate  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  detailing  the  names  of  the 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  times  and  places  at  which  they  assembled.  "  The 
government,  therefore,"  says  the  learned  gentleman,  "  might  at  the  outset  have  appre- 
hended the  leaders,  thrown  them  into  gaol,  and  crushed  the  incipient  rebellion." 
Why,  Sir,  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  deal  so  summarily  with  leaders  of  conspi- 
racies. Sometimes  their  professed  objects  are  totally  different  from  their  real  ones. 
These  conspirators,  in  1796  and  1797,  in  all  their  public  declarations,  framed  on  the 
most  approved  models,  breathed  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  peace.  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation and  Constitutional  Reform  were  the  avowed  objects  of  the  confederacy.  Per- 
haps, too,  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find,  as  other  combinations  have  found  in 
later  times,  skilful  advisers,  learned  in  the  law,  volunteering  to  act  as  their  solici- 
tors and  counsel;  and  teaching  them  the  precise  extent  to  which  they  might  adven- 
ture in  defiance  or  evasion  of  the  law,  without  endangering  their  own  necks.  It  was. 
Sir,"  only  on  Monday  last  that  this  city  witnessed  the  disciplined  array  of  25,000 
or  30,000  men,  marching  in  column  through  the  streets  of  London  for  the  professed 
object  of  simply  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Three  days  pre- 
ceding— one  week  only  from  the  time  when  the  learned  gentleman  asks  for  my  con- 
sent to  a  measure  which  will  establish  his  dominion  in  Ireland — he  fortunately  enabled 
me  to  judge  in  what  manner  and  for  what  objects  that  dominion  would  be  by  him 
practical!)'  exercised. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  stated,  that  he 
had  been  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the  Trades'  Union.  He  said,  "  That  their 
object  was  to  call  back  the  Dorset  labourers;  and  he  advised  them  to  send  such  a 
petition  to  his  Majesty  to  effect  that  object  as  would  take  a  cart  and  six  horses  to 
ctmvey  it  to  the  Palace.  No  man  had  a  right  to  condemn  Trades'  Unions  who  was 
not  prepared  at  the  same  time  to  give  to  the  people  the  right  of  voting  for  their 
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representatives  in  parliament.  The  first  step  whicli  they  oug-ht  to  take  was  to  obtain 
that  right."  ******  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  added,  "  That  lie 
was  waited  upon  that  day  by  a  deputation  from  the  Trades'  Union,  who  requested 
hira  to  act  as  their  confidential  counsel.  He  accepted  the  office  on  condition  that 
they  should  accept  his  services  gratuitously,  an  1  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester, 
who  was  present,  had  also  consented  to  act  as  their  solicitor;  and  they  would  both 
unite  in  teaching  them  to  avoid  the  many  traps  which  the  law  presented  to  ensnare 
them  at  every  step  they  took.  He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  was  an  apostle  of  the  Movement. 
party,  and  a  greater  radical  could  not  exist  than  the  man  before  them.  He  advised 
those  whom  he  addressed,  not  to  mistake  their  power,  or  mis<lirect  it.  Let  them 
keep  their  tempers,  and  wait  their  time.  Let  them  act  peaceably,  legally,  and  con- 
sistently, but  multitudinously ;  and,  by  prudence,  caution,  energy,  and  unremitting 
exertions,  they  would  effect  their  object."  Was  it  not  probable  that  the  same  gen- 
tleman, "  the  great  apostle  of  the  Movement  party,"  who  so  offered  his  services  to 
Trades'  Unions  in  this  country,  would  in  his  own,  on  questions  of  still  greater  excite- 
ment, endeavour  to  control  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  legislature  by  a  similar  display 
of  physical  force,  well  organized,  and  instructed  in  what  manner  "  they  might  best 
evade  the  traps  which  the  law  presented  to  ensnare  them  ?" 

But  to  return  to  the  charge  against  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  Tliere  never 
were  men  who,  entertaining  the  design  of  secretly  fomenting  a  general  rebellion, 
committed  such  blunders  in  the  execution  of  their  project.  Their  manifest  interest 
must  have  been  to  allay  public  suspicion  at  first,  to  suppress  all  information  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  until  their  plot  was  well  matured,  and  their 
rebellion  just  ripe  for  explosion.  Yet  I  find  that,  on  the  opening  of  the  session,  so 
early  as  January,  1796,  these  ministers  were  guilty  of  the  manifest  indiscretion  of 
making  the  following  communication  to  the  Irish  parliament  through  the  medium  of 
the  king's  speech : — 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen. — It  is  with  regret  that  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  advert 
to  those  secret  and  treasonable  associations,  the  dangerous  extent  and  malignity  of 
which  have  in  some  degree  been  disclosed  in  several  trial?:,  and  in  the  disturb- 
ances which  have  taken  place  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  remains  for 
your  prudence  and  wisdom  to  devise  such  measures  as,  together  with  a  continuance 
of  those  exertions,  and  the  additional  powers  which,  by  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  establish  in  several  counties,  will  prevent 
the  return  of  similar  excesses,  and  restore  a  proper  reverence  for  the  laws  of  the 
country." 

The  Irish  parliament  again  assembled  in  the  same  year,  and,  on  the  13th  October, 
1796,  his  Majesty  made  to  that  parliament  the  following  communication: — 

"  His  Majesty  has  required  your  attendance  in  parliament  at  this  early  period, 
in  order  that  he  may  resort  to  your  deliberative  wisdom  at  a  time  when  the 
ambitious  projects  of  our  enemies  have  threatened  to  interrupt  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  his  people,  by  making  a  descent  upon  this  kingdom  and  Great  Britain." 

On  the  very  next  day.  the  14th  October,  a  motion  was  made  by  the  government 
of  Ireland,  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  if  he 
stood  alone  he  should  resist  it.  Mr.  Curran  opposed  the  bill.  Now,  observe  tlie 
charge  which  he  preferred  against  ministers.  "  If  ministers  wished  to  excite  alarm, 
they  might  succeed  ;  they  had  alreadj'  succeeded.  Their  industrious  reports  of  an 
invasion,  of  which  he  was  convinced  they  had  no  apprehension,  had  nearly  destroj-cd 
public  credit  in  the  south."  This  speech  of  Mr.  Curran,  ridiculing  the  threat  of 
invasion,  was  made  on  the  14th  October,  1796,  and  on  the  18th  December  of  the 
same  year,  eighteen  sail-of-the-line,  fifteen  frigates,  and  sloops,  and  transports,  for 
an  army  of  25,000  men,  sailed  from  Brest  for  Bantry  Bay.  They  sailed,  no  doubt, 
in  the  learned  gentleman's  opinion,  in  concert  with  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  opening  to  England  the  purse 
of  Ireland. 

The  charge  now  preferred  against  the  government  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh is,  that  they  did  not,  in  1796  and  1797,  apprehend  men  who  professed  to  be 
patriots,  but  were  really  traitors.  Of  the  charge  which  would  have  been  preferred 
against  that  government  at  the  time,  if  too  lavish  a  use  had  been  made  of  the  powers 
intrusted  to  it,  we  may  judge  from  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Grattan,  in  oppos- 
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•iner  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  '•  Any  active  citizen,"  said  he,  "  any 
offensive  Catholic,  any  friend  to  parliamentary  reform,  and  enemy  to  the  abuse, 
of  the  government,  may  be  committed  to  Newgate  without  tlie  smallest  truth,  and 
without  any  responsibility." 

Again,  as  to  the  charge  that  the  government  made  a  wanton  and  unnecessary 
increase  to  the  military  force  in  Ireland,  fur  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  expression 
of  public  opinion,  and  putting  down  resistance  to  the  measure  of  the  Union.  On 
the  21st  February,  1797,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  there  was  an  accusation 
preferred  against  the  government  by  the  opposition,  connected  with  the  military 
force  in  Ireland ;  but  the  accusation  was,  not  that  the  government  had  unduly 
increased  the  military  force,  but  that,  from  neglecting  to  increase  it,  they  had  ex- 
posed the  country  to  serious  peril.  Mr.  Ponsonby  made  a  motion  for  returns  of  the 
troops  serving  in  Munster  ;  of  the  number  of  troops  stationed  in  Ireland;  of  the 
cannon  fit  for  service,  for  the  purpose  not  of  impeaching  the  military  despots  at  the 
head  of  government  for  increasing  the  military  establishment,  but  for  precisely  the 
reverse — for  neglecting  to  increase  it.  When  the  government,  in  February,  1797, 
made  a  modest  proposal  to  add  10,000  men  to  the  regular  force,  it  was  scouted  as 
far  beneath  the  necessities  of  the  times;  and  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Parsons, 
and  he  was  supported  in  the  motion  by  the  opponents  of  the  government,  that 
50,000  yeomen  be  forthwith  employed,  in  addition  to  those  that  were  already  on  the 
establishment.  The  men  that  opposed  the  motion  were  those  who  are  now  charged 
with  having  sought  for  frivolous  pretexts  to  increase  the  military  force.  So  much 
for  the  accusation  preferred  by  the  learned  gentleman  on  this  head  of  charge;  and, 
as  I  before  observed,  I  have  troubled  the  House  with  a  refutation  of  it,  not  because 
I  attached  any  importance  to  it,  but  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  the  better  to 
judge  of  the  general  spirit  in  which  the  learned  gentleman's  whole  speech  was  con- 
ceived, and  of  the  probable  foundation  of  the  other  charges  that  he  has  preferred 
against  the  British  government. 

He  says,  and  the  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last  repeats  the  accusation,  that 
the  policy  of  that  government,  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  founded 
on  the  maxim,  Divide  et  irnpcra;  on  the  principle  of  sowing  dissensions  between 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  amalgamation 
and  union. 

iS'ow  here  again,  Sir,  whatever  truth  there  is  in  the  observation  is  fatal  to  the 
present  motion.  While  there  existed  a  separate  legislature,  England  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  rule  by  party,  and  by  the  divisions  which  such  a  rule  must  generate. 
But  since  the  Union,  she  has  been  enabled  to  adopt,  and  she  has  adopted,  another 
system.  She  has  refused  to  be  a  partisan  ;  she  has  attempted  to  moderate  the  ran- 
cour of  religious  feuds;  she  has  interposed  to  protect  you  from  yourselves;  and  she 
has  met  with  the  fate  which  is  not  uncommon  to  those  who  interfere  in  other  do- 
mestic quarrels — she  has  drawn  upon  herself  the  wrath  of  the  parties  she  attempted 
to  moderate.  One-half  of  the  unpopularity — the  merely  occasional,  I  trust,  and 
fleeting  unpopularity  of  the  British  government  in  Ireland,  is  fairly  ascrihable  to 
the  following  causes — that  since  the  Union  she  has  used  her  influence  to  suppress 
the  unseemly  triumphs  and  insulting  exhibitions  of  party  feeling — that  she  has  held 
the  scales  of  justice  with  an  equal  hand,  and  has,  therefore,  alternately  disappointed 
those  of  opposite  opinions,  who  hoped  for  her  co-operation  in  crushing  a  rival — that 
she  has  introduced  economy  and  order  into  the  departments  of  government,  and 
has,  therefore,  diminished  that  influence  which  she  once  owed  to  patronage  and. 
extravagance. 

But  Repeal  the  Union,  and  you  will  then  see  that  line  of  demarcation  between 
religious  parties  which  P^ngland  has  attempted  to  blend  and  soften,  graven  with  sh.arp 
instruments,  and  marked  in  colours  but  too  distinct.  You  talk  of  the  spirit  of  1782, 
and  boast,  in  a  triumphant  tone,  of  the  conquests  it  achieved  over  the  weakness 
of  England.  Yes,  Repeal  the  Union!  and  you  shall  then  see  that  majestic  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  1782,  the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  north,  that  has  been  lying,  not  asleep  but 
in  watchful  repose,  confiding  in  the  justice  and  protection  of  England — you  shall 
then  see  it  arise  in  conscious  strength,  to  defend  itself,  with  its  own  native  and  suffi- 
cient energies,  from  that  vile  debasing  dominatif)n  which  would  be  begotten  from 
tlie  foul  union  of  religious  hatred  and  perverse  ambition. 
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You  demand  a  separate  and  independent  parliament  for  Ireland.  A  separate  one 
you  may  have,  an  independent  one  you  cannot.  You  never  had  an  independent  par- 
liament. You  never  can  have  one  consistently  with  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  British 
Crown,  and  the  connexion  with  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

If  you  attempt  to  revive  that  system  of  government  which,  after  the  completest 
evidence  of  its  failure,  the  Union  abolished,  you  may  take  your  choice  between  these 
evils  for  Ireland — a  paralyzed  king  or  a  corrupt  parliament.  No,  Sir,  I  am  wrong, 
you  will  not  have  the  choice  between  those  evils — you  will  have  the  concurrent 
infliction  of  the  two,  for  they  are  quite  consistent,  if  not  inseparable :  you  will  have 
both  a  paralyzed  king  and  a  corrupt  parliament.  Re-establish  the  separate  legisla- 
ture, and  the  remaining  tie — the  golden  band  of  common  sovereignty  as  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it — will  be  no  band  of  gold;  it  will  be  a  band  of  iron  and  miry  clay, 
the  foul  mixture  that  betokened,  in  other  times,  a  divided  kingdom. 

Sir,  the  whole  question  is  concluded,  if  these  positions  can  be  proved — that  Ire- 
land never  had,  and  that  she  never  can  have,  consistently  with  British  connexion, 
an  independent  parliament. 

It  will  be  conceded  to  me,  I  apprehend,  that  upon  the  principle,  corriiptio  optimi 
pessima — tlie  semblance  of  independence  without  the  reality  would-be  nothing  but 
an  evil  and  a  curse,  cheating  with  a  vain  mockery  the  country  upon  wliich  it  is  in- 
flicted, and  bringing  into  general  disrepute  and  shame  the  character  of  representative 
government.  Now  let  us  first  define  what  constitutes,  at  least  what  are  essential 
conditions  to,  the  independence  of  a  separate  legislative  body  in  Ireland.  Such  a  body 
cannot,  I  apprehend,  pretend  to  the  character  of  independence,  unless  it  possess,  first, 
control  over  the  executive  authority  of  the  state,  in  so  far  as  that  authority  may  act 
within  the  limits,  or  may  directly  affect  tlie  interests  of  Ireland;  and,  secondly,  con- 
trol over  the  public  purse  of  Ireland,  involving  complete  power  over  the  taxation  and 
expenditure  of  that  country. 

Now,  first,  as  to  control  over  the  executive  IIow  was  such  control  provided  for 
under  the  boasted  arrangement  of  1782 — that  arrangement  which  is  described  as 
having  been  so  perfectly  satisfactory  that  it  ought  to  have  been  completely  final  ? 
"Why,  Sir,  by  an  act  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament  itselt,  and  constituting  part  of 
the  arrangement  of  1782,  it  was  e\:pressly  provided,  first,  that  no  parliament  should 
be  holden  in  Ireland  without  a  license  for  that  purpose  obtained  under  the  Great 
Seal,  not  of  Ireland,  but  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  no  bills  ])assed  by  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  should  have  the  force  of  law  within  Ireland  until  they  were  returned 
into  that  country  without  alteration,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain.  Now, 
if  the  king  was  King  of  Ireland  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  was  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  if  his  authority  in  Ireland  was  an  independent  authority,  controlled  only 
by  an  Irish  legislature,  why  was  not  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  employed  to  warrant 
the  holding  of  Irish  parliaments,  and  to  certify  the  passing  of  Irish  bills,  instead  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  England?  Functions  of  vital  importance  to  Irish  interests  were 
thus  committed  to  a  British  minister,  and  where  was  the  corresponding  control  over 
that  minister  which  ought  to  have  been  possessed  by  an  independent  legislative 
body?  The  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  had  the  express  power  to  paralyze  the 
whole  Irish  legislature;  for  he  had  the  power  by  law  to  prevent  the  operation  of  any 
bill  whatever,  whether  it  related  to  matters  of  the  first  imymrtance,  or  to  matters  of 
mere  local  concern.  It  is  no  doubt  foolish  to  speculate  on  the  extreme  abuse  of  such 
a  power.  But  suppose  it  were  exercised  under  an  honest  bona  fide  impression  of  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  its  exercise,  in  what  manner  could  the  British  Chancellor  be 
made  amenable  to  the  Irish  parliament? 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  constitution  of  an  Irish  government  acting  in  concurrence 
with  a  separate  legislature  in  Ireland.  Is  that  government  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  independently  of  the  advice  of  the  British  minister;  or  to  be  appointed  by 
the  advice  of  the  British  minister,  and  to  act  in  cordial  co-operation  in  concert  with 
him?  If  it  is  to  be  appointed  independently  of  him,  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  its 
selection  ?  and  where  is  the  man  who  will  undertake  as  minister  the  charge  of  con- 
ducting public  affairs  in  this  country,  and  of  preserving  a  good  understanding  with 
Ireland — if  there  is  to  be  in  Ireland  not  only  an  independent  legislature,  but  an 
executive  authority"  totally  independent  of  the  British  minister,  acting  on  its  own 
separate  responsibility,  and  giving  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  separate  advice? 
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Does  any  rational  man  believe  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  endure  in  peace  for 
a  month  ?  Take,  then,  the  other  alternative.  Let  the  Irish  government  be  appointed, 
as  at  present,  on  the  advice  and  responsibility  of  the  British  minister.  It  will  then 
form  a  part — a  subordinate  but  intimate  part — of  the  general  government.  The 
same  spirit  will  influence  all  its  acts,  and  direct  all  its  councils.  But  the  general 
government,  and  the  Irish  government  as  a  part  of  it,  must  possess  the  confidenee  of 
the  British  parliament.  That  confidence  is  a  condition  absolutely  essential  to  its 
e.\istence.  But  it  is  a  condition  also  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, that  it  must  conciliate  the  good- will  of  the  Irish  parliament,  a  legislative  body 
equally  independent  with  the  British.  Now,  it  appears  even  at  present  no  very  easy 
matter  to  reconcile  the  action  of  the  executive  with  the  concurrent  confidence  of  one 
House  of  Lords  and  one  House  of  Commons,  and,  by  way  of  simplifying  the  process 
of  government,  we  are  to  introduce  two  new  elements  into  the  system; — namely,  an 
Irish  House  of  Lords,  and  a  reformed  Irish  House  of  Commons  ;  and  then  we  are  to 
expect  from  the  British  minister  that  he  will  so  regulate  his  course  of  legislation  and 
government  that  it  shall  command  the  assent  and  confidence  of  four  independent 
legislative  bodies,  guarding  respectively,  in  two  different  countries,  those  interests 
which  the  advocates  of  repeal  pronounce  to  be  separate,  and  often  conflicting 
interests. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  finance.  The  first  question  would  be,  and  one 
preliminary  to  repeal :  What  portion  shall  Ireland  take  upon  herself  of  the  present 
joint  debt  of  the  two  countries  ?  That  she  must  take  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
self-evident.  It  is-quite  impossible  that  she  could  claim  a  participation  in  colonial 
trade,  for  instance,  or  in  any  other  of  the  benefits  of  foreign  possessions,  without 
paying  a  fair  share  of  that  expense  which  has  been  incurred  in  obtaining  and  securing 
those  benefits.  There  would  be  another  question  also,  and  one  still  more  difficult  of 
solution.  In  what  proportion  shall  Ireland  hereafter  contribute  to  the  common 
defence,  and  to  the  common  charges  of  the  empire  ?  In  case  of  war,  is  she  hereafter 
to  judge  for  herself  whether  that  war  be  a  ju-t  war,  a  necessary  war,  or  a  war  so 
little  affecting  her  own  special  and  peculiar  interests  that  she  may  decline  to  take  a 
part  in  it?  If  she  may  exercise  that  judgment,  and  if  the  consequence  of  her  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  war  shall  be,  that  the  whole  charge  of  it 
will  be  left  to  be  borne  exclusively  by  (Jreat  Britain,  what  an  obvious  interest  she 
will  have  in  uniformly  disapproving  a  warlike  policy,  however  clear  its  necessity ! 
If  she  does  disapprove  of  it,  in  what  a  relation  will  she  stand  towards  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  ?  Is  she  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  while  her  sovereign,  the  sovereign 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  is  at  war?  If  she  is  not  to  be  at  peace,  in  what 
manner,  and  at  whose  cost,  is  her  internal  defence,  and  the  protection  of  her 
commerce,  to  be  provided  for  ?  T\ye  difficulty  of  determining  such  questions  as  these, 
compelled  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  that  principle  of  government  which 
is,  in  fact,  analogous  to  the  principle  of  our  union.  Mr.  Jefferson  remarks  in  his 
Memoirs,  that,  among  the  debilities  of  the  original  confederation,  no  one  was  more 
distinguished,  or  more  distressing,  than  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  from  the 
separate  states  the  monies  necessary  for  the  payment  of  debts,  or  even  of  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government.  What  was  the  remedy  ?  In  fact,  a  union — the  ap- 
pointment of  one  su])erintending  supreme  authority,  which  should  decide,  without 
appeal,  on  questions  of  foreign  commerce,  of  war,  of  diidomacy,  on  all  matters  of 
general  conctrn ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  common  treasury,  maintained  by 
common  contributions,  and  defraying  all  the  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses 
that  should  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare. 

A  mode  has  been  suggested  of  meeting  this  difficulty  ; — namely,  that  the  propor- 
tions of  the  respective  contributions  of  the  two  countries  should  be  determined  before- 
hand, and  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  or  other  specified  contingencies,  each  should 
hereafter  pay  its  allotted  proportion.  By  what  authority  is  this  prospective  arrange- 
ment to  be  made?  Of  course  by  the  present  united  parliament.  There  can  be  no 
other.  That  is  to  say,  the  united  parliament,  which  is  declared  incompetent,  through 
ignorance  and  partiality,  to  regulate  the  present  concerns,  and  to  provide  for  the  present 
interests  of  Ireland,  is  to  be  endowed  with  such  perfect  justice,  and  such  intimate 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future  condition  of  Ireland,  that  it  can 
equitably  and  satisfactorily  determine,  with  reference  to  all  possible  circumstances, 
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what  proportion  the  future  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the  general  expenses  of  the 
empire  ought  to  bear  to  tliat  of  England.  If  the  united  parliament  is  competent  to 
do  this,  why  dissolve  it?  why  not  trust  it  with  the  performance  of  the  very  inferior 
duties  of  ordinary  and  occasional  legislation  ? 

Supposing,  however,  all  these  diliieiilties  overcome,  there  are  others  yet  in  store 
for  us.  Ireland,  it  is  said,  is  so  differently  circumstanced  from  England — her 
commercial  and  manui'aeturing  interests  are  so  peculiar — that  she  requires  a  system 
of  legislation  adapted  to  those  peculiar  circumstances,  of  which  a  domestic  legislature 
alone  can  judge.  Be  it  so.  This  peculiar  system  will  probably  involve  different 
principles  of  commercial  policy;  duties  on  import,  bounties  on  export,  varying  from 
those  adopted  in  Great  Britain.  Now,  by  what  authority,  and  under  whose  control, 
are  these  duties  to  be  levied  ?  Who  is  to  determine  on,  and  to  enforce,  the  precau- 
tions that  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  constant  frauds  to  which  the  revenues  of 
both  countries  will  be  subject?  Will  Ireland  be  content  to  leave  the  sole  authority, 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  this  country  ?  Must  not  she  have  an  establishment  of  her 
own,  for  the  collection  of  her  own  revenues — revenue  cruisers  of  her  own — armed 
vessels  of  her  own,  to  protect  those  cruisers?  What  does  all  this  portend?  What 
but  constant  collision,  and  eventual  war  ?  It  appears  tome,  Sir,  that  the  proof  from 
reasoning  dpriori  is  decisive,  that  you  cannot  have  a  separate  legislature  in  Ireland, 
bona  fide  independent,  concurrently  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Crown,  and 
with  friendly  relations  with  this  country. 

In  aid  of  the  deductions  of  reason,  if  any  aid  were  requisite,  come  the  examples  of 
history,  and  the  warnings  of  experience.  The  case  of  Scotland — the  events  that 
immediately  preceded,  and  compelled  the  legislative  union  with  that  country,  in  order 
to  avert  the  imminent  hazard  of  her  complete  separation  from  England — would  be 
alone  decisive.  The  danger  sprung  from  the  same  causes  which  would  generate 
danger  in  this  case.  The  remedy — namely,  union — was  applied  on  the  same  principles, 
and  with  complete  success.  But  I  will  not  abuse  the  patient  indulgence  of  the 
House  by  citing  superfluous  examples.  The  history  of  Ireland  herself,  between  the 
year  1782  and  the  period  of  the  Union,  is  pregnant  with  evidence  fatal  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  system  under  which  her  affairs  were  then  administered — con- 
clusive as  to  the  fact,  that  under  such  a  system  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries  is  in  perpetual  danger.  The  annals  of  Irish  history  for  that  short  period, 
a  period  of  only  eighteen  years,  present.  First,  an  address  to  the  Crown  from  the 
Irish  parliament,  on  the  subject  of  the  special  relations  of  Ireland  to  Portugal ;  which 
address,  considered  by  Mr.  Grattan  a  spiritless  and  languid  address,  because  it  did 
not  demand  instant  reparation  for  the  insult  offered  to  Ireland,  implied  a  right,  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  parliament,  to  resent  the  injury  Ireland  had  sustained,  and  to 
take  such  effectual  means  as  the  honour  and  indispensable  rights  of  Ireland  might 
demand.  Thus,  one  of  two  events  might  have  occurred  from  the  decision  of  the  Irish 
parliament :  either  the  foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  a  friendly  power  might 
have  been  disturbed,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  British  parliament  and  the  British 
minister ;  or,  Ireland  might  have  been  involved  in  a  war,  to  which  Great  Britain 
refused  to  be  a  party. 

The  aftair  of  Portugal  occurred  in  1782.  In  1785  the  propositions  adopted  by 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  for  regulating  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  were  necessarily  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Irish  parliament.  In  1788,  upon  the  great  question  of  regencj-, 
it  is  perfectly  notorious  that  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries  pursued  a  differ- 
ent course,  acting  u{)on  principles  at  complete  variance.  It  is  proposed  to  obviate 
the  recurrence  of  a  similar  difficulty,  by  determining  beforehand  that  the  regent  of 
Great  Britain  shall  be  de  jure  regent  of  Ireland.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  united  parliament  shall  now  pass  a  law  by  which  the  future  parliaments  of 
Ireland  shall  be  irrevocably  bound,  providing  under  all  possible  circumstances,  that 
regencies,  however  they  may  be  constituted  by  the  British  parliament,  whether 
to  be-administered  by  individual  regents,  or  by  councils  of  regency,  shall  exercise  all 
the  functions  of  sovereignty  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England.  Why,  the  very  admis- 
sion of  the  necessity  of  making  this  prospective  arrangement  is  fatal  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Iri«h  parliament ;  it  proves  that  you  dare  not  trust  a  separate  legislature 
in  Ireland  with  the  right  to  legislate  in  a  matter  that  must  vitally  affect  Irish  interests. 
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Yon  predetermine  that  Ireland  should  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  a  British  'par- 
liament, in  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  even  in  spite  of  an  adverse  decision 
of  her  own.  But  where  is  the  security  that  Ireland  will  be  bound  by  it?  that  slie 
will  adopt  a  law  imposed  upon  her  by  this  present  parliament,  which  parliament  is 
to  be  superseded  in  its  legislative  functions,  on  the  express  ground  that  it  does  not 
fairly  represent  Irish  opinions,  and  cannot  adequately  provide  for  Irish  interests? 

There  liave  been  only  two  occasions,  in  modern  times,  in  which  a  difference 
between  the  two  countries,  as  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  could  by  possibility  have 
occurred,  and  on  both  it  did  occur.  Tlie  first  was  in  respect  to  the  title  of  King 
William  III.  to  tlie  Crown  of  Ireland;  the  second,  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  the  office  of  regent.  But  the  former  case  was  foreseen  and  provided  for  by  law ; 
for  there  was  a  statute,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  expressly  provid- 
ing that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  should  be  for  ever  united  and  knit  to  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  England,  and  that  the  King  of  England,  of  right,  ought  to  be,  and  sliould 
be.  King  of  Ireland. 

Notwithstanding  the  statute,  notwithstanding  the  abdication,  by  James,  of  the 
Crov/n  of  Great  Britain,  the  Irish  parliament  recognised  his  authority  as  King  of 
Ireland,  rejected  the  statutable  riglit  of  King  William,  and  did  not  submit  to  it  until 
compelled  by  the  issue  of  civil  war.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
revolution,  and  of  the  abdication  of  James,  were  very  peculiar.  IS'o  doubt  they  were. 
And  will  liiere  ever  be  changes  of  dynasties,  and  revolutions,  and  disputed  claims  to 
sovereign  rights,  without  circumstances  very  peculiar,  without  circumstances  that 
overrule  the  force  of  written  laws,  which  did  not  and  could  not  provide  for  them  ? 

Thus  within  the  short  period  of  six  years  from  the  establishment  of  what  is  called 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  from  the  year  1782  to  the  year  1788,  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  two  countries,  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  countries, 
the  sovereign  exercise  of  authority  in  the  two  countries,  were  the  subjects  of  litiga- 
tion and  dispute,  and  it  was  owing  more  to  accident  than  to  any  other  cause  that  they 
did  not  produce  actual  alienation  and  rupture.  Add  to  these  sources'  of  discord  and 
misfortune,  a  foreign  invasion  in  1796,  and  a  savage  rebellion  in  1798,  and  what 
becomes  of  the  boasted  prosperity  and  hapj)iness  which  Ireland  is  said  to  have  enjoj'ed 
under  the  government  of  the  independent  parliament?  I  must  repeat,  Sir,  the 
obscrvatioD  which  I  made  at  the  outset — that  the  evidence  of  sense,  the  evidence  of 
reason, the  evidence  of  experience  and  history,  are  all  conclusive  against  the  disturbance 
of  the  legislative  Union. 

But  an  alarming  menace  is  held  out  to  us.  We  are  advised  to  consent  to  immediate 
repeal,  if  we  wish  to  avert  the  otherwise  certain  consequences  of  separation.  I,  for 
one,  am  not  disturbed  by  that  menace.  If  I  am  driven  to  make  a  choice  between 
such  dreadful  evils,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  I  shall  not  prefer  separation — com- 
j)lete  and  entire  separation — that  is,  the  establishment  of  Ireland  as  an  independent 
country,  under  a  distinct  form  of  government,  to  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  I  conceal 
from  myself  none  of  the  vast  evils  and  dangers  of  separation — the  imminent  hazard 
of  collision  between  the  two  countries — the  certain  diminution  to  each  of  its  pov/er, 
influence,  prosperity,  and  social  happiness.  But  foreseeing  separation  to  be  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  repeal,  I  prefer  separation  now,  to  separation  embittered 
by  the  additional  animosities  of  a  protracted,  intermediate  struggle.  Separation,  too, 
has  this  advantage  :  Powers  independent  of  each  other,  have  definite  relations — have 
mutual  rights  prescribed  by  the  long-settled  code  of  the  law  of  nations;  but  powers 
standing  in  the  relation  in  which,  after  repeal,  England  and  Ireland  would  hereafter 
stand  towards  each  other,  have  the  limits  of  their  respective  authorities  quite  unsettled, 
a!)d  have  no  known  arbitration  to  refer  to  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  their  differ- 
ences. _  Whenever,  therefore,  the  success  of  the  repealers  shall  be  inevitable,  I  shall 
be  very  much  inclined  to  say  to  tllem,  "  Gentlemen,  let  us  part  in  peace;  arrange 
your  own  fr>rm  of  government  for  Ireland ;  establish  a  republic  if  you  please,  or 
replace  on  the  throne  of  Ireland  df  monarchy  he  more  acceptable  to  you)  the  descen- 
dants of  j'our  ancient  kings."  Not,  Sir,  that  I  woidd  presume  to  interfere  in  their 
choice  of  a  sovereign  ;  oh,  no  !  I  would  carry  to  its  utmost  limit  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention ;  but,  speaking  as  an  impartial  and  disinterested  witness,  with  some 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
say  thus  much  :  that  if  the  throne  shall  be  vacant,  I  know  no  one  better  entitled  to 
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fill  it  than  the  learned  member  for  the  county  of  Cork  (Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor). 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  prejudice  any  other  claim  that  may  be  advanced,  but,  in  return 
for  the  courtesy  which  I  hare  unit'orraly  experienced  from  the  learned  member,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  at  present  I  know  no  better  claim  to  the  monarchy  than -his.  I 
find  it  recorded  by  an  ancient  historian  of  Ireland,  whose  very  words  I  quote,  that 
shortly  before  the  invasion  of  Strong-bow,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  tliis  very 
unpleasant  circumstance  occurred:  "  Dermot  Macmurrough,"  says  the  historian, 
"  King  of  Leinster,  halt  and  lecherous,  vowed  dishonestly  to  serve  iiis  lust  on  the 
beautiful  queen  of  Me;.th,  and,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  allured  the  woman  so 
far,  that  she  condescended  to  be  stolen  away.  This  dishonourable  wrong  to  avenge, 
O'Rorick,  the  king,  her  husband,  besought  assistance  of  Roderick  or  Roger  O'Connor, 
King  of  Connaught,  at  that  time  general  monarch  of  all  Ireland."  PVom  this 
Roderick  O'Connor,  the  general  monarch  of  all  Ireland,  I  conclude  the  learned  gen- 
tleman is  descended.  Still,  Sir,  I  am  bound  to  admit  the  fact,  that  there  appear  to 
have  been  at  least  two  other  kings  in  Ireland  at  the  same  time,  a  king  of  Leinster 
and  a  king  of  Meath.  The  descendants  of  these  kings  may,  for  any  thing  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  prefer  their  claims;  and  I  am  bound  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  candour  to 
confess,  notwithstanding  my  leaning  to  the  pretensions  of  the  learned  gentleman,  that  if 
these  claims  shall  be  preferred,  it  will  be  his  solemn  duty,  I  do  not  say  to  abdicate, 
I  do  not  say  to  dissolve  the  monarchy,  but  acting  on  this  valuable  precedent,  and  in 
the  very  words  of  the  present  motion,  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee, "  to  enquire  and  report  on  the  means  by  which  the  dissolution  of  the  monar- 
cliies  of  Meath  and  Leinster  was  effected  :  on  the  effects  of  that  measure  upon  those 
provinces,  and  upon  the  labourers  in  husbandry,  and  operatives  in  manufactures  in 
Connaught,  and  upon  the  probable  consequences  of  continuing  the  general  monarchy 
of  Ireland."  Now,  to  prove  still  further  my  perfect  good-will  towards  the  learned 
gentle. nan,  notwithstanding  his  strenuous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  repeal,  I  have 
extracted  from  the  very  same  historian,  who  seems  to  establish  his  claim  to  the 
monarchy,  an  account  of  the  refined  and  impressive  ceremonial  which  was  observed 
iu  Ireland  on  the  coronation  of  her  ancient  kings,  and  which  will,  of  course,  be 
revived  and  faithfully  adhered  to  in  the  person  of  the  learned  gentleman.  Accord- 
ing to  this  venerable  authority,  "  The  ancient  Irish  thus  used  to  crown  their  king. 
A  white  cow  was  brought  forth  which  the  king  must  kill,  and  seetli  in  water  whole, 
and  bathe  himself  therein  stark  naked;  then  sitting  in  the  same  caldron,  his  people 
about  him,  he  must  eat  tlie  flesh  and  drink  the  broth  wherein  he  sitteth,  without  cup 
or  dish  or  use  of  his  hand.  So  much  for  their  old  customs."  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  this  valuable  record  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  gentleman,  to  be  reserved  for 
future  use  if  occasion  should  require  it. 

One  more  appeal,  and  only  one,  I  will  make  to  the  House.  It  is  to  their  feelings, 
perhaps,  rather  than  to  their  cold  unimpassioned  judgment;  but  the  foundations  of 
society  and  of  civil  government  are  weak  indeed,  unle-s  they  repose  upon  the  warm 
feelings  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  upon  the  dictates  of  sober  reason. 

Thirty-three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  act  of  Union — a 
short  period  if  you  count  by  the  lapse  of  time ;  but  it  is  a  period  into  which  the 
events  of  centuries  have  been  crowded.  It  includes  the  commencement  and  the  close 
of  the  most  tremendous  conflict  which  ever  desolated  the  world;  in  the  course  of  which 
many  ancient  dynasties  were  overthrown,  and  every  country  of  Continental  Europe, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  was  exposed  to  invasion  and  the  occupation  of  a 
liostile  force.  Notwithstanding  the  then  recent  convulsions  in  Ireland — notwith- 
standing the  dissatisfaction  expressed  with  the  Union — the  United  Empire,  that  had 
been  incorporated  only  three  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  escaped  the 
calamities  to  which  other  nations  were  exposed.  The  extravagant  and  unreasoning 
ambition  of  Napoleon,  which  sent  half  a  million  of  men  across  the  continent,  to  the 
invasion  of  Russia,  never  ventured  to  assail  even  the  weakest  yioint  of  these  countries, 
lying  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  shores  of  France.  In  our  gallant  armies  no  dis- 
tinctions of  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  were  known;  none  of  the  vile  jealousies  which 
this  motion,  if  successful,  would  generate,  impaired  the  energies  which  were  exerted 
by  all  in  defence  of  a  common  country.  That  country  did  not  bestow  its  rewards 
with  a  partial  hand :  it  never  enquired  the  place  of  birth  of  the  heroes  on  whom  it 
iavished  its  admiration  and  gratitude;  it  did  not,  because  they  were  Irishmen,  pay 
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a  less  sincere  or  less  willing  homage  to  the  glorious  memory  of  a  Ponsonby  and  a 
Pakenham.  The  benefit  to  both  parts  of  the  empire  was  reciprocal.  We  gained 
the  full  contribution  of  Irish  valour  and  Irish  genius;  and  to  Irish  valour  and 
Irish  genius  was  opened  the  arena  of  the  world,  and  they  expanded  with  the  new 
and  boundless  horizon.  Castlereagh  and  Canning  fought  in  the  same  ranks  with 
Pitt,  and  Grattan  took  his  place  in  the  great  contests  of  party,  by  the  side  of  Fox. 
The  majestic  oak  of  the  forest  was  transplanted,  but  it  shot  its  roots  deep  in  a  richer 
and  more  congenial  soil.  The  glowing  eloquence  of  Grattan  lost  nothing  of  its  sph'it; 
but  it  was  chastened  by  a  milder  wisdom  and  a  more  comprehensive  benevolence, 
that  commanded,  not  merely  the  applause,  but  the  affectionate  esteem,  even  of  politi- 
cal opponents.  Above  all,  to  an  Irishman — to  that  Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  in  the 
emphatic  words  of  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Sheil),  "eclipsed  his  military  victo- 
ries by  the  splendour  of  his  civil  triumphs," — to  him  was  committed,  with  the 
unanimous  assent  and  confidence  of  a  generous  country,  the  great  and  glorious  task 
o;  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the  world. 

The  peace  which  was  conquered  by  the  sword  of  Wellington,  was  settled  and  con- 
firmed by  the  patient  and  conciliatory  wisdom  of  Castlereagh.  An  Irishman  was 
selected  to  represent  in  the  Congress  of  Europe  that  united  empire,  which,  fifteen 
years  before,  had  been  incorporated  mainly  through  his  own  undaunted  exertions; 
and,  Sir,  there  was  not  one  British  heart  throughout  the  land  that  was  defiled  by  the 
base  and  sordid  spirit  of  national  jealousy — that  recollected,  with  a  grudging  and 
envious  feeling,  that  the  great  parts  thai  were  then  acting  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  were  committed,  not  to  Englishmen,  but  to  Irishmen. 

Oh !  Sir,  who  is  that  Irishman  who  can  review  these  events,  who  can  reflect  on 
the  glorious  interval  that  passed  between  the  day  when  his  own  countryman,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  stood  with  his  back  to  the  sea  on  the  rocks  of  Lisbon,  and 
saw  before  him  the  whole  of  Europe  lying  prostrate  in  subjugation  and  despondency; 
and  that  day  when,  having,  never  paused  in  the  career  of  victory,  he  had  broken 
every  fetter,  and  had  turned  despair  into  triumph  and  into  joy? — Who  is  that  Irish- 
man,  who,  recollecting  these  things,  has  the  spirit  and  the  heart  to  propose,  that  Ire- 
land shall  be  defrauded  for  the  future  of  her  share  of  such  high  achievements — that  to 
her  the  wide  avenues  of  civil  and  military  glory  shall  be  hereafter  closed — that  the 
faculties  and  energies  of  her  sons  shall  be  for  ever  stunted,  by  being  cramped  within 
the  paltry  limits  of  a  small  island?  Surely,  Sir,  we  owe  it  to  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  brave,  who  died  in  defending  this  great  empire  from  dismemberment  by 
the  force  and  genius  of  Napoleon,  at  least  to  save  it  from  dismemberment  by  the 
ignoble  enemies  that  now  assail  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  entreat  the  House  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  consideration  is 
not  whether  yon  shall  re-establish  the  state  of  things  which  existed  before  the  Union, 
but  whether  you  .'^hall  sever  a  connexion  that  has  subsisted  for  the  third  part  of  a 
century,  and  violently  disturb  the  new  relations  that  have  grown  up  in  the  confi- 
dence that  the  Union  was  indissoluble.  The  question,  whether  the  IJnion  ought  to 
have  taken  place,  is-perfectly  distinct  from  the  question,  whether,  having  taken  place, 
it  ought  to  be  dissolved.  Measures  have  been  enacted  in  the  interval,  Catholic 
emancipation  and  Parliamentary  reform  constituting  changes  in  the  state  of  society 
in  Ireland,  which  never  probably  would  have  been  contemplated,  never  certainly 
could  have  been  safely  adopted,  had  Ireland  retained  her  separate  legislature. 
Tliose  changes  oppose  new  obstacles,  in  addition  to  all  to  which  I  have  before  re- 
ferred, to  the  measure  of  repeal.  They  will  aggravate  every  danger  with  which 
the  sjstem  of  government  that  existed  prior  to  the  Union  was  pregnant.  Thej'  will 
destroy  every  check  upon  the  influence  of  numbers  and  physical  strength,  as  opposed 
to  the  influence  of  property,  and  station,  and  character. 

Beware  how  you  act  in  the  presumptuous  confidence  that  you  can  restore  by 
artificial  devices  the  equilibrium  that  has  been  thus  disturbed — that  you  can  launch 
the  new  planet  into  the  social  system — can  set  bounds  to  its  librations — can  so  ad- 
just the  antagonist  forces  which  are  to  determine  its  ( I'rt,  that  it  shall  neither  be 
drawn  back  into  violent  contact  with  the  mass  from  which  it  has  been  severed,  nor 
flame  through  the  void  of  space  a  lawless  and  eccentric  meteor.  To  do  this  is  far  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  your  limited  faculties — far  beyond  any  intelligence,  save  that  of 
the  Almighty  and  Omniscient  Power  which  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and 
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ordained  the  laws  that  regulate  in  magnificent  harmony  the  moTements  of  count- 
less worlds. 

The  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  following:  ?»Ion day,  when  a  long  and  animated 
discussion  again  ensued, — followed  by  a  still  further  adjournment  to  the  29th 
instant :  after  another  evening's  debate,  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  O'Connell's 
motion:  Ayes,  38;  Xoes,  523;  majority  against  the  motion,  4S5. 


PENSION  LIST. 
]Mat  5,  1834. 

Mr.  Harvey  rose,  and.  in  introducing  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  stated 
that,  through  indisposition,  he  should  consume  as  little  of  the  time  of  the  House  as 
would  be  necessary  for  the  proper  undei^tanding  of  the  question.  The  hon.  gentleman, 
after  reading  a  long  list  of  names  of  individuals,  then  in  the  receipt  of  pension,  and 
humorously  remarking  on  their  great  public  services,  conch  ded  by  reading  the 
following  motion  : — "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  ^lajesty,  praying 
that  he  would  be  gracioissly  pleased  to  direct  an  enquirj-  to  be  made  into  the  con- 
sideration of  each  pension,  as  it  appears  in  the  list  ordered  to  be  printed  by  his 
faithful  Commons  on  the  28th  of  August.  1533,  with  a  view  to  be  assured  that  such 
persons  only  are  in  the  receipt  of  the  public  money  as  have  just  claims  on  the  royal 
munificence,  either  by  services  rendered  to  the  Crown — the  performance  of  duties  to 
the  public — by  useful  discoveries  in  science — or  by  attainments  in  literature  and  the 
arts,  which  have  deserved  the  consideration  of  their  Sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of 
their  countrv." 

Mr.  Strutt  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee. 

Lord  Althorp  in  a  brief  speech  signified  his  intention,  on  the  part  of  goTemment, 
to  oppose  both  the  motion  and  the  amendment. 

In  the  debate  which  ensued. — 

Sib  Robeet  Peel  said,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  labouring  under  the  influence  of 
those  feelings  which  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  (Mr.  Hawkins,  ascribed  to 
members  of  his  Majesty's  former  government.  1  cannot  say,  that  I  am  b-irning  with 
Indignation  at  the  charges  made  against  the  go%-emment  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
or  that  I  have  any  such  anxiety  to  vindicate  my  character  as  he  appears  to  suppose. 
To  not  one  of  those  charges  do  I  attach  the  slightest  importance  ;  and  if  I  did,  I 
would  not  be  influenced  by  any  motives  of  false  delicacy  or  mistaken  honour  to  con- 
sent to  a  motion  that  I  believe  to  be  inconsistent  with  justice,  and  with  the  respect 
which  we  owe  to  flie  Crown.  Though  I  entirely  approve  of  the  manly  course  taken 
by  the  noble  lord  on  this  question — though  I  believe  that  l;e  is  perfectly  right  in 
resisting  both  motions,  and  though  I  heard  with  satisfaction  the  declaration,  worthy 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that,  pass  what  re^lut'ons  you  pleased,  he  would  not 
be  tlie  servile  tool  to  execute  that  which  he  disapproved  :  though  I  willingly  re-echo 
that  sentiment,  yet  I  owe  no  obligation  to  the  noble  lord  for  carrying  before  me  his 
protecting  shield.  I  do  not  want  to  have  warded  oflF  from  me  any  censure  which 
this  motion  may  be  supposed  to  cast  on  forme.r  administrations.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  issue  of  this  debate  may  be.  I  know  it  is  confidently  predicted,  that  the  enquiry 
will  have  a  majority  in  its  favour.  I  do  not  believe  it :  but,  if  it  be  so.  to  me  per- 
sonally it  is  a  matter  of  but  little  consequence.  With  regard  to  any  pension  on  that 
list  of  which  I  have  cogniz'nce,  I  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  appearing 
before  any  tribunal.  1  ha\e  no  personal  interest  in  any;  and  all  of  which  I  know 
any  thing  were,  I  firmly  believe,  given  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Act  empowering  the  Crown  to  confer  them.  As  the  noble  lord  has  said,  this  is  a 
question  on  which  short  speeches  are  the  best.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  which  lies 
within  the  narrowest  limits.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  question  before  us.  There 
are,  indeed,  two  motions  before  us,  which,  perhaps,  it  will  be  your  duty.  Sir,  in  point  of 
form,  to  put  from  the  chair:  but,  in  point  of  substance,  those  motions  have  been  already 
annihilated  The  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Derby  cut  from  under  him  the  ground 
on  which  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester  took  his  stand  :  and  the  speech  of  that  hon. 
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p^entleman  performed  the  same  kind  service  for  the  hon.  member  for  Derby.  See  how 
the  case  stands.  The  hon.  member  for  Colchester  proposes  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
advising  his  ^lajesty  to  revise  liis  own  acts,  and  to  withdraw  those  pensions,  llie 
continuance  of  whicli  his  Majesty  liad  himself  confirmed.  This  the  other  lion,  gen- 
tleman ojjposes  as  disrespecttul  lo  the  sovereign,  and  at  variance  v  ith  the  duty  which 
we  owe  lo  his  Majesty;  and  nothing  less  will  content  him,  than  to  give  to  such  a 
motion  a  direct  and  unqualified  negative.  Yes;  a  negative.  No  previous  question, 
none  of  those  delicate  parliamentary  modes  of  getting  rid  of  an  unpleasant  motion 
sometimes  adopted  ;  nothing  but  a  direct  and  unqualified  negative  will  satisfy  the 
hon.  member,  'ilie  hon.  gentleman  very  justly  said,  that  the  mution  was  inconsistent 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  Crown  ;  that,  if  the  question  were  to  have  been  raised  at 
all,  it  should  have  been  raised  previously  to  the  settlement  of  the  Civil-list ;  and  that, 
as  his  Majesty  himself  had  not  thought  proper  at  that  period  to  make  any  alteration, 
it  -would  not  be  becoming  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  after  having  granted  to  his 
Majesty  the  means  of  conferring  those  pensions,  now  to  turn  round  upon  him,  and 
call  on  him  to  revoke  the  grants  of  his  royal  bounty.  How,  said  the  member  for 
Derby,  can  you,  with  any  consistency,  call  on  the  present  ministers,  who  advised 
liis  Alajesty  to  make  this  arrangement,  now  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  recall  it?  How 
could  his  Majesty's  ministers,  with  decency,  adoi)t  such  a  course  ?  Now,  though  1 
certainly  think  the  jtroposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Strutt)  the  more  re- 
spectful of  the  two,  yet.l  cannot  help  feeling,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  objection  v.hich 
the  hon.  meinber  himself.so  candidly  made  against  his  own  plan.  The  objection 
was  urged  with  great  force,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  fatal.  I  turned  round  several 
times  during  the  delivery  of  his  speech  to  friends  near  me,  and  said,  "  This  is  an 
excellent  speech  ;  but  what  can  be  the  nature  of  the  amendment  whicli  a  man  enter- 
taining those  sentiments  can  propose?"  The  hon.  gentleman  over  and  over  again 
laid  do  An  the  doctrine  of  vested  rights  in  the  strongest  manner  I  ever  heard.  He 
said  the  motion  of  the  member  for  Colche.-ter  would  not  only  be  disrespectful 
towards  the  Crown,  but  would  interfere  with  the  vested  rights  of  the  subject.  As 
the  hon.  gentleman  said,  what  security  would  there  be  for  property  of  any  kind,  if 
the  property  held  on  the  authority  of  recent  statutes  should  be  thus  violently  inter- 
fered with  ?  And  not  only,  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  did  he  oppose  this  on  the 
ground  of  justice,  but  he  o|)posed  it  also  on  the  ground  of  policy;  for,  said  he, 
nothing  could  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  great  cause  of  gradual  reform;  and  the 
amelioration  of  our  institutions,  than  to  encumber  it  with  the  odium  of  acts  of  indi- 
vidual injustice;  and  unjust  it  certainly  would  be,  to  withdraw  the  amounts  of  those 
pensions  from  their  existing  holders.  This  being  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
on  what  principle  does  he  ask  us  to  apjioint  a  select  committee  to  make  an  enquiry 
into  the  subject  of  those  pensions,  which  pensions  he  himself  would  hold  inviolate  ? 
As  he  refuted  the  reasoning  and  destroyed  the  motion  of  the  member  for  Colchester, 
so  with  equal  success*  has  that  lion,  member  dealt  with  the  reasoning  and  the  motion 
of  the  member  for  Derby.  For,  said  the  member  for  Colchester,  though  originally 
in  favour  of  an  enquiry,  subsequent  (jpnsidcration  had  induced  him  to  alter  his  opinion. 
He  said,  that  when  he  thought  of  the  practical  results  of  such  a  measure — when  he 
thought  of  the  necessity  for  calling  before  such  a  tribunal  of  enquirj'  innocent  ladies 
of  high  rank — when  he  thought  of  young  and  delicate  females  having  to  enquire 
through  the  purlieus  of  that  House  their  way  to  No.  13,  the  committee-room  to  wliich 
;hey  were  to  be  called— there  ajipeared  to  be  something  so  revolting  to  the  feelings 
of  an  English  gentleman,  that,  tliough  he  had  at  first  approved  of  a  select  committee, 
the  vision  of  those  ladies  waiting  for  the  committee,  ot  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  be  cliairman,  had  induced  him  to  abandon  his  original  intention, 
and  proceed  by  address.  The  hon.  member  for  Derby  tells  the  people  of  England 
tliat  these  pensions  are  vested  riglits,  and  yet  asks  for  an  examination  into  them,  in 
order  to  satisfy  pure  curiosity.  He  admits,  that  you  can  save  notliing  by  it — that 
not  a  single  farthing  can  be  reduced  ;  but,  in  order  to  gratify  a  prying,  inquisitive 
love  of  scandal,  we  are  to  waste  the  public  time  in  a  select  committee.  But  I  ask 
that  hon.  gentleman,  whether,  if  I  admit  the  vested  interest  and  the  legal  right,  and 
deny  the  power  to  withdraw  that  right,  is  it  just  to  draw  any  intermediate  line?  Is 
it  decent  for  those  who  have  not  the  courage  or  inclination  to  deny  the  right,  to  de- 
mand an  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  grants,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
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holding  up  the  possessors  to  public  indignation?  Of  all  proceedings  none  could  be 
more  dangerous  to  property  of  every  kind  than  this ;  for  what  could  have  a  more 
injurious  effect  upon  the  title  to  property  than  to  declare  tliat  the  owners  possess  it 
by  legal  right,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  damnify  the  possession  by  whispering  a  charge 
of  moral  turpitude?  It  would  be  better  to  address  the  Crown  to  rescind  its  own 
acts,  than  to  appoint  that  odious  select  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  making  enipii- 
ries  wliich  can  be  of  no  possible  use  or  public  advantage.  The  whole  proceeding 
is,  indeed,  open  to  various  grounds  of  objection.  But,  above  all  other  objections  is 
this,  that  the  continuance  of  these  pensions  forms  part  of  tlie  existing  compact  between 
the  king  and  the  people.  And  under  what  circumstances  was  this  compact  made  ? 
Was  there  a  mere  unrequited  grant  of  a  sum  of  public  money  to  the  Crown  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  pensions?  Certainly  not.  In  1830,  the  king  sent  a  message 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  resigned  to  his  people  revenues  that  had 
never  before  been  given  up  to  them.  His  Majesty  said, — "  By  the  demise  of  my 
lamented  brother,  the  late  king,  tiie  Civil-list  revenue  has  expired.  I  place,  without 
reserve,  at  your  disposal  my  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues,  and  in  those  i'unds 
which  may  be  derived  from  any  droits  of  the  Crown  or  Admiralty,  from  tlie  West- 
India  duties,  or  from  any  casual  revenues,  either  in  my  foreign  possessions,  or  in 
tlie  United  Kingdom.  In  surrendering  to  you  my  interest  in  revenues  which  have,  in 
former  settlements  of  the  Civil-list,  been  reserved  to  the  Crown,  I  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  of  evincing  my  entire  reliance  on  your  dutiful  attachment,  and  my  con- 
fidence that  you  will  cheerfully  provide  all  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  civil  government,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  ray  Crown."  And  what  was  to 
be  the  equivalent  for  the  revenues  then  for  the  first  time  so  liberally  given  up  ?  What 
but  the  civil-list  granted  by  parliament  in  lieu  of  those  revenues?  What  were  the 
terms  in  which  the  Commons  replied  to  the  gracious  message?  "We  feel  it  our 
duty  to  express  to  his  Majesty  our  unfeigned  gratitude  for  the  confidence  his  Ma- 
jesty has  reposed  in  us."  Tiiis  was  the  address  which  you  then  presented,  and  now, 
by  way  of  showing  your  unfeigned  gratitude  truly,  you  wish  to  present  a  second 
address,  four  sliort  years  only  after  the  first,  implying  that  you  have  done  wrong; 
that  the  provi>ion  for  the  pension-list  ought  not  to  have  been  granted ;  and  that  the 
present  parliament  is  determined  to  rescind  the  engagement  of  the  former,  which 
was  conveyed  in  the  following  address: — "  We  make  acknowledgments  to  his  Ma- 
jesty for  the  surrender  of  his  interest  in  revenues  which  have,  in  former  settlement-', 
been  reserved  to  the  Crown,  and  assure  his  Majesty  that  we  will  cheerfully  provide  for 
the  support  of  the  civil  government,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown." 
The  construction  which  the  former  parliament  placed  on  this  grant  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact,  that  £75,000  was  placed  on  the  civil-list  for  pensions,  and  the  further 
sum  of  £85,000  on  the  consohdated  fund.  That  which  I  read  just  now,  is  not 
binding  on  j'ou  in  point  of  law.  It  is  only  an  address  to  the  king  ;  but  what  are  the 
terms  in  which  the  parliament  has,  by  its  statute,  recognised  the  right  of  his  Majesty 
to  appropriate  these  sums?  The  preamble  of  the  act  recites  the  address,  containing 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  parliament  for  the  surrender  of  revenues  which 
had  never  been  surrendered  before,  and  the  assurance  that  his  Majesty  may,  with 
confidence,  rely  on  the  liberality  of  his  parliament;  and  then,  following  up  this 
principle,  there  is  this  enactment : — "  It  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  to  direct  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  i,'85,000,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  in  pensions, 
at  the  pleasiu-e  of  ids  Majesty,  from  the  5th  of  April,  1831."  And  it  goes  on  to 
point  out  who  are  to  be  the  recipients.  The  next  clause  provides,  that  such  pen- 
sions shall  be  guaranteed  only  to,  or  on  behalf  of  those  persons  who  were  in  the 
receipt  or  enjoyment  of  them  at  the  period  of  his  ]\Iajesty's  accession,  or  who  pos- 
sessed pensions  which  were  chargeable  on  the  hereditary  revenues  in  England  and 
Scotland,  &c.,  which  his  Majesty  had  graciously  surrendered ;  and  to  show  further 
how  clearly  the  vested  interest  of  the  {)arties  holding  pensions  is  recognised,  the 
next  clause  provides,  that  in  the  event  of  the  resumption  of  the  hereditary  revenues 
by  his  present  Majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  such  pensions  should  again  be- 
come chargeable  on  the  hereditary  revenues.  If,  therefore,  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  had  been  inclined  to  push  his  argument  a  little  further,  he  might 
fairly  have  contended,  that  the  persons  holding  pensions  by  virtue  of  that  com- 
pact are  entitled  to  their  continuaucCj  not  only  during  the  life  of  the  present 
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monarch,  but  during  their  own  lives.  Indeed  it  must  be  quite  clear,  that  such  a 
provision  could  only  be  made  on  the  presumption  that  these  parties  were  entitled  to 
the  enjoyment  of  these  pensions  during  their  lives.  And  by  whom  was  that  act  of 
parliament  passed?  By  the  very  parliament  that  passed  the  Relbrm  Bill  —  tlie 
parliament  elected  under  the  excitement  of  1831,  and  which  passed  the  Reform  liiil 
by  triumpiiant  majorities.  Is  it  then,  I  will  ask,  wise  to  impeach  the  solemn  decisions 
of  that  parliament;  or  can  you  safely  invalidate  one  decision  without  bringing  an- 
other into  question  ?  What  safety  can  there  be  for  property,  unless  you  hold  the 
laws  securing  it  in  respect?  A  great  misconstruction  prevails  as  to  the  intentions  of 
parliament  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  pensions.  It  was  thought  expedient 
that  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  grant  pensions  should  be  limited  in  point  of  amount; 
but  you  laid  down  no  principle  on  which  tlie  pensions  should  be  granted  ;  nor  was 
it  ever  intended  to  fetter  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  in  respect  to  the  selection  of 
the  objects  of  royal  bounty.  I  think  it  was  right  to  limit  the  Crown  in  point  of 
amount;  and  if  you  think  it  necessary  to  limit  the  prerogative  yet  further — if  you 
think  the  monarchical  influence  so  strong  that  it  must  be  still  further  controlled — 
you  have  the  abstract. right  to  control  it,  but  it  must  be  for  the  future  only.  When 
you  are  considering  interests  which  became  vested  in  times  past,  you  must  look  to 
the  past  in  order  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  those  by  whom  these  vested  interests 
were  originally  created.  I  do  not  wish  to  pass  any  opinion  on  the  noble  lord's  resolu- 
tions of  the  18th  of  May,  which  lay  down  the  principles  on  which  pensions  should 
for  the  future  be  granted;  but  I  submit  that  a  former  parliament,  when  it  granted 
the  sum  of  £8o,000  to  his  Majesty,  granted  it  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rewarding 
official  service,  but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  his  Majesty  to  exercise  his  royal 
favour  and  bounty,  without  limitation  as  to  the  objects  of  that  bounty  ;  and  I  cannot 
conceive  a  greater  injustice,  than  because  you  now  find  fault  with  the  principles  on 
which  tlie  pension-fund  was  granted  to  the  Crown,  that  you  should  turn  round  on 
the  ministers  who  acted  under  the  sanction  of  former  parliaments,  and  on  the  un- 
fortunate holders  of  pensions  themselves,  and  propose  that  they  shall  be  sacrificed 
to  your  new  notions  of  policy.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  introduced  the  motion 
ventured  to  refer  to  Burke  as  his  authority.  I  was  surprised  at  that,  as  I  thought 
I  could  remember  more  than  one  passage  in  the  speeches  of  that  celebrated  states- 
man utterly  at  variance  with  the  principles  laid  down  to-night.  Nor  am  I  mistaken 
in  my  conjecture.  I  have  not  trusted  to  my  memory  ;  I  have  referred  to  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  I  shall  be  able,  by  a  distinct  reference  to  the  words  used  by  Mr. 
Burke  on  that  occasion,  to  show  that  his  authority  is  completely  against  those  who 
have  appealed  to  it.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  economical  reform,  says,  "  I  do 
not  propose,  as  I  told  you  before  Christmas,  to  take  away  any  pension."  Now  this, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  speech  on  the  principles  of  which  the  present  pension 
system  was  arranged.  Before  this  period,  the  Crown  had  an  unrestricted  right  of 
granting  pensions.  The  object  of  Mr.  Buike's  motion  was  to  limit  that  right;  he 
at,  the  time  representing  the  popular  feelings  on  that  point.  This,  therefore,  is  the 
most  impartial  and  disinterested  testimony  which  I  can  adduce  to  support  my  state- 
ment of  the  construction  put  at  that  time  upon  the  right  of  the  Crown.  Mr.  Burke 
says — "  I  do  not  proyjose,  as  I  told  you  before  Christmas,  to  take  away  any  pension. 
I  know  that  the  public  seem  to  call  for  a  reduction  of  such  of  them  as  shall  appear 
unmerited.  As  a  censorial  act,  and  punishment  of  an  abnse,  it  might  answer  some 
purpose.  But  this  can  make  no  part  of  my  plan.  I  mean  to  proceed  by  bill,  and 
I  cannot  stop  for  such  an  enquiry.  I  know  some  gentlemen  may  blame  me.  It  is 
with  great  submission  to  bettor  judgments,  that  I  recommend  it  to  consideration, 
that  a  critical  retrospective  examination  of  the  pension-list,  upon  the  principle  of 
merit,  can  never  serve  for  my  basis.  It  cannot  answer,  according  to  my  plan,  any 
effectual  purpose  of  economy,  or  of  future  permanent  reformation.  The  process  in 
any  way,  will  be  entangled  and  difficult ;  and  it  will  be  infinitely  slow.  There  is  a 
danger,  that  if  we  turn  our  hue  of  march,  now  directed  towards  the  grand  object, 
into  tliis  more  laborious  than  useful  detail  of  operations,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  our 
end.  The  king.  Sir,  has  been,  by  the  constitution,  appointed  sole  judge  of  the  merit 
for  which  a  pension  is  to  be  given."  I  beg  the  House  will  mark  that  passage.  We 
have  a  right,  undoubtedly,  to  canvass  this,  as  we  have  to  canvass  every  act  of  govern- 
ment, if  there  be  the  suspicion  of  corruption  or  abuse,  but  we  have  not  the  right  to 
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canvass  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  as  to  the  grant  of  any  particular  pension,  merely 
because  we  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  merit  in  the  grantee.  If  we  have  that  right 
— we,  and  n^t  the  Cruwn,  become  the  judges  of  merit,  and  the  dispensers  of  favour. 
*'  But  there  is  a  material  difference,"  Mr.  Burke  continued,  "  between  an  office  to  be 
reformed,  and  a  pension  taken  away  for  demerit.  In  the  former  case  no  charge  is 
implied  against  the  holder ;  in  the  latter  his  character  is  slurred,  as  well  as  his  lawful 
emolument  affected."  But  what  says  Mr.  Burke  in  the  supposed  case  of  a  person 
really  possessing  an  unmerited  pension?  He  says — "If  in  this  examination  we  pro- 
ceed methodit;ally,  and  so  as  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  partiality  and  jirejudice,  we 
nmst  take  the  pensions  in  order  of  time,  or  merely  alphabetically.  The  very  first 
pension  to  which  we  come,  in  either  of  these  ways,  may  appear  the  most  grossly 
unmerited  of  any.  But  the  minister  may  very  possibly  show,  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  putting  on  this  pension — that  it  was  prior  in  time  to  his  administration — that 
the  minister  who  laid  it  on  is  dead  ;  and  then  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  pensioner 
himself,  and  plunged  into  all  our  former  difficulties.  Abuses,  and  gross  ones,  I  doubt 
not,  would  appear,  and  to  the  correction  of  which  I  would  readily  give  my  hand , 
but  when  I  consider  that  pensions  have  not  generally  been  affected  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  ministry',  as  I  know  not  where  such  enquiries  would  stop,  and  as  absence  of 
merit  is  a  negative  and  loose  thing,  one  might  bo  led  to  derange  the  order  of  families, 
founded  on  the- probable  continuance  of  this  kind  of  income.  I  might  hurt  children 
— I  might  injure  creditors.  I  really  think  it  the  more  prudent  course  not  to  follow 
the  letter  of  the  petitions.  If  we  fix  this  mode  of  enquiry  as  a  basis,  we  shall,  I  fear, 
end  as  parliament  has  often  ended  under  similar  circumstances.  There  will  be  great 
delay — much  confusion — much  inequality  in  our  proceedings."  Is  it  not  quite  clear 
from  this,  that  no  restriction  was  intended  to  be  laid  on  the  selection  of  persons  to 
whom  pensions  were  to  be  granted?  Mr.  Burke  expressl}'  states,  that  for  the  reasons 
above  given  he  waives  that  mode  of  proceeding  as  part  of  his  plan ;  for  it  is  one  of  his 
maxims,  that  when  he  knows  of  an  establishment  which  may  be  subservient  to  useful 
purposes,  and  which  at  the  same  time,  from  its  discretionary  power,  is  liable  to  a 
very  great  perversion  from  those  purposes,  he  would  limit  the  quantity  of  power 
which  might  be  so  abused,  but  not  attempt  to  fetter  the  exercise  in  detail,  of  the 
power  wliich  he  actually  confided.  If  you  require  any  further  proof,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  that  if  parliament  had  adopted  the  principle  of 
limiting  pensions  to  public  services,  that  accounts  would  have  been  called  for  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  such  accounts  would  have  formed  constant  themes  for  angry 
discussions  between  contending  parties.  Other  acts  have  been  passed  by  parliament, 
and  other  funds  provided  to  enable  the  Crown  to  reward  official  services — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Superannuation  act,  and  the  act  enabling  his  Majesty  to  reward  ministers 
of  the  Crown.  But  the  Pensions  act  has  always  remained  untouched.  And  although 
you  may  think  that  the  Crown  may  have  been  occasionally  lavish  in  its  grants,  you 
cannot  assert  with  truth,  that  the  pension-fund  has  ever  been  applied  with  any 
corrupt  view  of  influencing  votes,  or  procuring  support  in  parliament.  There  is  the 
list  open  to  public  inspection,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  it,  if  it  were  the 
case.  Up,  then,  to  the  year  1830,  parliament  and  ministers  acted  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Crown  had  an  unrestricted  right  to  select  for  pensions  on  the  civil 
list,  those  whom  the  Crown  regarded  with  favour;  that  it  was  not  an  indispensable 
condition,  that  the  receiver  of  a  pension  should  iiave  rendered  what  we  call  public 
service;  and  I  submit,  therefore,  that  either  now  to  address  the  Crown,  or  to 
appoint  a  select  committee,  would  be  an  act  of  most  manifest  injustice.  I  deny,  too, 
that  the  Tory  ministry  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  corruption  in  the  disposal  of 
pen'^iims,  or  that  they  abused  the  intention  of  the  pension-list  in  occasionally 
advising  his  Majesty  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  official  arrange- 
ments. You  are  now  going  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  that  power  of  bestowing  rewards 
for  service  which  was  once  considered  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  state.  The 
object  of  your  present  labours  seems  to  be  to  ascertain  at  what  rate  public  men  can 
be  invited  into  the  public  service  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  with  the  least 
possible  inducements.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  depriving  every  public  man  of  these 
advantages  of  office,  which  formerly  operated  as  some  temptation  to  him  to  devote 
his  time  and  energies  to  the  public,  I  know  not.  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  invite 
great  talent  into  the  service  of  the  Crown  ;  I  hope  you  are  taking  a  course  that  will 
101— Vol.  II. 
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permanently  ensure  the  devotion  to  the  public  service  of  those  in  whom  the  jmblic 
can  place  confidence.  That,  however,  is  quite  a  ditf'erent  question  from  the  |)resent. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  king's  ministers  have  acted,  in  reference  to  that 
act  of  parliament,  in  pursuance  of  the  construction  vv-hich  1  have  put  upon  it.  If 
ycu  institute  an  enquiry,  I  doubt  not  but  you  may  find  some  instances  in  which  a 
minister  has  rewarded  the  faithful  services  of  those  who  have  acted  under  him  in 
situations  implying  the  utmost  confidence.  You  will  find,  perhaps,  that  the  wife  or 
the  daughter  of  the  private  secretary  of  a  minister  has  received  some  marks  of  his 
acknowledgment  for  services — which,  whatever  be  the  name  by  whic'h  they  are 
called,  are  in  truth  public  services,  if  they  assist  a  minister  in  the  execution  of  high 
responsible  functions.  Review  the  history  of  the  public  men  who  have  influenced 
the  affairs  of  this  country  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Begin  with  Mr.  Fox.  IIow 
long  did  Mr.  Fox  serve  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown  before  he  died  ?  A  few  short 
months.  Then  came  Mr.  Pitt,  and  he  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  I  believe,  by 
the  labours  and  anxieties  of  office.  Mr.  Pitt  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Perceval,  who 
perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Mr.  Perceval  was  succeeded  in  this  House  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  whose  untimely  fate  was  as  much  brought  on  by  his  devotion  to 
the  public  service  of  the  country,  as  if  he  had  suffered  in  her  cause  in  the  field  of 
battle.  ]\Ir.  Canning  survived  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  prime  minister 
scarcely  half  a  year.  When  -we  recall  to  our  recollection  the  splendid  abilities  of 
these  individuals,  the  great  services  which  they  rendered  to  the  state — when  we 
consider  how  many  of  them  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country — I 
ask  you  whether  you  think  it  would  he  decorous  or  just  to  revoke  the  acts  by  which 
they  may  have  rewarded  services  that  soothed  the  anxieties  and  lengthened  the  toil 
under  which  they  sank.  ["Hear!  Hear!"]  I  understand  the  meaning  of  that  un- 
generous cheer;  it  would  insinuate  that  such  men  as  I  have  named  may  have  abused 
the  pension -fund  for  the  promotion  of  some  paltry  personal  objects,  or  the  gratification 
of  unworthy  passions.  I  am  proud  of  the  censure  and  of  the  sneers  of  those  who 
can  harbour  such  suspicions,  and  rejoice  therefore  to  hear  the  expression  of  them. 
I  challenge  you  to  produce  the  instance  in  which  there  has  been  a  corrupt  appro- 
priation of  the  pension-fund.  I  admit  that  pensions  have  been  granted  as  acts  of 
royal  favour,  without  reference  to  what  you  call  public  service.  I  assert,  that  the 
Crown  had  a  right  so  to  grant  them,  that  parliament  conferred  that  right,  and 
uniformly  acquiesced  in  its  exercise;  and  that  those,  therefore,  who  have  been  tlie 
objects  of  the  royal  favour  cannot  justly  be  made  the  victims  of  your  new  views  of 
public  policy,  and  public  justice. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  House  divided  on  the  original  motion: — Ayes,  148; 
Noes,  390;  majority,  242. 

The  House  divided  again  on  Mr.  Strutt's  amendment;  Ayes,  230;  Noes,  311  ; 
majority,  81. 
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June  20,  1834. 

Mr.  George  Wood  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  admitting  Dissenters 
to  the  Universities. 

Mr.  Estcourt,  after  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  bill  was  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  most  valued  institutions  of  the  country,  to  the  safety  of  the  monarchy,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  empire,  moved  as  an  amendment,  "That  the  bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months.'' 

Mr.  Herbert  seconded  the  amendment. 

A  long  and  animated  debate  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  whicli, — 

Sir  Robert  Pkel  felt  bound  to  say,  that  no  modification  which  the  bill  was  likely 
to  receive  or  cmdd  receive,  would  reconcile  him  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  ba=ed.  He  regretted  much  that  the  hon.  member,  the 
author  of  the  bill,  had  not  attended  hitherto  to  the  frequent  appeals  that  had  been 
made  to  him,  and  explained  to  the  House  what  was  the  real  intention  of  tlie  bill,  as 
well  as  what  was  the  construction  to  be  applied  to  several  of  its  leading  provisiorjS. 
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Az  he  understood  the  bill,  the  effect  of  it  was  this : — It  first  recognised,  in  the  pre- 
atiible,  the  advantages  of  academic  education,  and  urged  the  expediency  of  its 
extension  to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  ;  it  then  recited  that  many  sincere 
and  conscientious  men  were  excluded  from  partaking  of  the  benefit  thereof  by  reason 
of  the  necessity  of  subscribing  to  articles  of  religious  doctrine,  or  to  declarations 
of  opinions  respecting  modes  of  faith  and  worship;  and  then  it  contained  an  enact- 
ment which  gave  a  positive  statutable  right  to  every  Dissenter,  be  he  Jew,  Infidel, 
or  of  no  religion  at  all,  to  demand  his  admission  to  an  University,  unless  immorality 
or  ignorance  could  be  alleged  against  him.  The  bill  then  went  on,  "And  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  no  statute,  law,  ordinance,  decree,  or  grace  made  or  passed  by 
any  authority  whatsoever  in  any  of  the  said  Universities,  or  in  any  of  the  Colleges 
or  Halls  within  the  same,  shall  in  any  manner  obstruct,  limit,  or  qualify  the  plain 
intent  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  foregoing  enactments  ;  but  such  statute,  law, 
ordinance,  decree,  or  grace  shall  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  void  and  of  no  effect." 
Now,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  clause  ?  Surely,  the  obvious  meaning  of  it  was, 
that  Dissenters,  without  reference  to  religious  tenets,  should  have  the  right  of  enter- 
ing the  University,  and  tiiat,  if  any  College  or  Hall  should  attempt  to  adhere  to  an 
existing  statute,  or  should  attempt  to  pass  a  statute  hereafter  making  attendance  at 
divine  worship  in  such  College  or  Hall  requisite,  that  statute  should  be  of  no  effect. 

Mr.  George  Wood  said,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  totally  mistook  the  intention  of 
the  clause.     It  was  never  contemplated  to  apply  it  to  any  such  purpose.   . 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Why,  I  read  the  very  words  of  the  clause.  Here  was  a  gentle- 
man who  proposed  to  deprive  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  that 
control  over  the  education  of  the  country  which  they  had  exercised  so  beneficially 
for  a  period  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  who  undertook  to  violate  every 
privilege  which  as  corporations  they  possessed,  and  who  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  director  of  education  at  both  the  Universities,  who  drew  up  a  bill  for  their 
regulation  which  no  man  of  common  sense  could  understand.  What,  then,  he  asked, 
was  the  true  interpretation  of  the  clause  ?  Did  the  hon.  member,  after  recognising 
in  the  preamble  of  his  bill  the  advantage  of  an  academic  education,  and  after  urging 
that  all  men  of  every  description  of  religious  opinions  should  be  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  that  education— did  he  mean  to  say,  that  if  there  were  statutes  at  present 
in  existence  in  any  College  or  Hall  which  rendered  compulsory,  or  gave  the  right 
of  hereafter  rendering  compulsory,  on  all  students,  attendance  at  Divine  worship, 
such  statute  was  to  remain  in  force ;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse(]uence,  did  he  mean 
to  say,  that  the  Dissenter  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  very  first  enacting 
clause  in  his  bill  ?  Was  there  to  be  a  right  in  the  Colleges  to  enjoin  Divine  wor- 
ship or  not?  The  hon.  member,  the  author  of  the  bill,  said  there  should  be  such  a 
right.  The  Colleges  and  Halls  at  the  Universities  did  at  present  enjoin  attendance 
on  Divine  worship.  Were  they  to  lose  the  power  to  require  attendance,  or  did 
the  hon.  member  propose  leaving  to  the  Colleges  and  Halls  the  right  of  enforcing 
existing  statutes,  and  of  making  future  regulations  to  the  same  effect  ?  If  tlie  hon. 
member  said,  that,  after  passing  the  bill,  the  Colleges  and  Halls  were  to  continue 
to  enjoin  and  require  attendance  at  divine  worship,  then  he  contradicted  the  pream- 
ble of  his  own  bill.  Would  the  hon.  member  state  what  he  did  mean  by  the  clause 
which  he  had  already  read?  If  the  laws  now  in  existence  at  the  Universities  were 
enforced,  or  if  future  statutes  were  passed  compelling  the  students  to  receive  the 
sacrament,  or  attend  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  bill  would  be  completely  defeated.  He  interpreted  the  clause  to  imply,  that 
the  right  of  enjoining  divine  worship  must  be  taken  away  from  the  Colleges  to 
which  Dissenters  succeeded  in  obtaining  admission,  and  to  such  a  clause  he,  for 
one,  never  could  or  would  give  his  assent.  The  subject  under  discussion  was  a  very 
wide  one;  and  he  would  therefore  limit  his  observations  to  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
why  the  arguments  he  had  heard  had  not  produced  an  impression  on  his  mind 
favourable  to  the  bill,  and  why  he  intended  to  resist  it  altogether.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  said,  that  the 
whole  of  the  objections  again'^t  the  bill  partook  of  the  nature  of  that  clamour  which 
was  raised  against  it  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  wliich  proceeded  on  the 
assumption,  that  the  present  was  one  of  a  series  of  measures  aimed  at  the  existence 
of  the  Established  Church.     He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  he  considered  it  in  that 
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light.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  read  the  declaration  which  was  made  on  the  9th 
of  this  month,  and  put  forward  by  the  delegates  of  the  Dissenters,  in  which  they 
expressly  declared,  that,  although  they  did  not  seek  any  participation  in  the  estates 
of  the  Established  Church  lor  the  sake  of  pecuniary  emolument,  yet  they  claimed  as 
a  right  the  severance  of  the  Church  and  State,  and  the  appropriation  of  all  the 
property  of  the  Church  to  secular  purposes;  it  was  impossible,  he  said,  for  him  to 
read  that  declaration  without  having  some  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  designs  of  the 
Dissenters,  and  some  fears  as  to  the  real  objects  proposed  to  be  obtained  by  bills 
such  as  this.  He  was  compelled  to  recollect,  that  various  other  measures  of  an 
analogous  character  were  at  present  before  the  House.  What,  he  would  ask,  did 
the  noble  lord  intend  to  do  with  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  Church-rates  ?  The 
period  of  the  session  was  now  far  advanced.  That  bill  was  not  beneficial  to  the 
Church  ;  and  at  the  same  time  proposed  a  substitute  which  was  not  to  the  liking 
of  the  Dissenters.  Did  the  noble  lord  intend  to  persevere  in  that  bill  or  not? 
If  he  did  not  mean  to  convert  it  into  law,  it  was  a  bill  which,  by  condemning  the 
Church-rates,  would  aggravate  the  diilculty  of  their  collection,  and  provide  no 
substitute  for  them.  There  was  also  another  measure  before  tiie  House,  relating  to 
the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  which  deeply  affected  the  interests 
of  the  Established  Church.  He  admitted,  that  it  might  be  right  to  give  to  the 
Dissenters  a  separate  registration  for  their  own  congregations;  but  it  was  rather  too 
much  to  take  from  the  Established  Church  tlie  registration  of  the  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  of  its  own  members.  With  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  Church- 
property,  he  could  not  help  recollecting  that  they  were  at  present  without  any 
definite  knowledge  of  what  were  the  views  on  that  subject  of  his  Majesty's  ministers. 
He  did  not  profess  to  give  any  opinion  of  his  own  on  the  abstract  merits  of  these 
different  questions;  but  they  appeared  to  him,  one  and  all  of  them,  to  aifect  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  consider  them 
separately,  not  upon  their  own  abstract  merits,  but  as  forming  parts  of  a  whole.  He 
was  uncertain  what  meaning  he  ought  to  attach  to  the  third  clause  of  the  bill,  after 
the  positive  contradiction  of  its  palpable  meaning  which  had  been  given  to  it  by  the 
hon.  member  who  had  framed  it.  This,  liowever,  he  would  say,  that  nothing  would 
bs  more  surprising  to  the  Cambridge  petitioners  than  the  answers  which  had  been 
given  by  this  bill  to  theii  petition.  The  petitioners  called  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  laws  aiid  laudable  customs  of  their  University  ;  but  he  did  not  think  the 
right  of  a  Jew  to  be  admitted  at  Christ  Church,  or  of  an  Unitarian  to  be  admitted 
at  Trinity,  was  one  of  those  ancient  laws  and  laudable  customs.  When  he  read  the 
last  part  of  their  petition,  which  was  couched  in  the  following  terms: — "Your 
petitioners  disclaim  all  intention  of  hereby  interfering,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  private  statutes  and  regulations  of  individual  colleges,  founded,  as  those  colleges 
are,  on  specific  benefactions,  and  governed  by  peculiar  laws,  of  which  the  respective 
heads  and  fellows  are  the  legal  and  natural  guardians ;"  and  when  he  contrasted  it 
with  the  third  clause,  which  declared  that  the  statutes  of  the  University  were  not  to 
limit  this  act,  he  thought  that  the  first  feeling  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  of 
opinion  that  the  heads  and  fellows  of  a  college  were  its  legal  and  natural  guardians, 
would  be  one  of  deep  regret  that  they  had  not  postponed  their  petition  for  future 
consideration.  His  right  lion,  friend  had  said,  "I  have  compared  the  system  which 
prevails  at  the  English  Universities  with  that  which  prevails  in  America,  in  Germany, 
and  in  ether  countries ;  and  though  I  admit  that  they  have  all  produced  many 
eminent  men,  I  yet  must  claim  for  the  Universities  of  my  own  country  a  superiority 
over  them  in  all  the  distinctions  of  literature  and  science."  Now,  he  would  ask  his 
ri-,'ht  hon.  friend  wiiat  was  the  distinguishing  mark  between  the  Universities  of 
England  and  those  of  every  other  country?  It  was  religion.  It  was  in  vain  to  deny 
that  position.  It  had  been  said,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  the 
Universities  of  Eng-land  were  not  theological  seminaries,  and  that  they  did  not  limit 
their  instruction  to  theological  subjects.  But  if  these  were  the  only  learned  bodies 
in  the  state  which  supplied  instructions  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England, 
— if  49-50ihs  of  its  pastors  received  their  education  within  their  walls, — if  there  was  a 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  exclude  from  the  Church  all  persons  save  those 
who  had  been  educated  at  the  Universities,  ii  was  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  Universities 
were  schools  of  theological   learning.     They  certainly  united  instruction  in  poliis 
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letters  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  with  theological  learning,  and  they  embraced  in 
one  common  system  of  education  the  future  statesmen  of  the  land,  the  future  minis- 
ters of  the  Church,  and  the  landed  proprietors  by  whom  the  patronage  of  the  Church 
was  hereafter  to  be  exercised.  Iliey  sent  for,  ii  from  their  schools  such  men  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Herbert),  wl.'.  iiad  repaid  tiie  obligations  which  he 
owed  to  the  University,  not  only  by  the  talen  s  vvhich  he  had  that  night  displayed 
in  its  defence,  but  also  by  the  example  whii.-!!  ha  had  set  as  an  English  gentleman, 
of  his  anxiety  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  religion.  If  he  were  told  that  a  new  principle 
was  to  be  adopted  in  the  Universities,  that  religious  instruction  was  to  be  no  part  of 
their  system,  then  he  would  tell  them  in  return  what  would  be  the  consequence. 
The  Dissenters  would  not  have  the  benefit  from  their  admission  into  the  Universities 
which  was  now  anticipated.  Those  institutions  would  be  robbed  by  their  admission 
ef  the  principle,  which  was  the  charm  and  essence  of  their  existence  ;  and  the  Dis- 
senters would  not  obtain  those  advantages  the  bill  professed  to  give  them.  Ifreligi(jus 
instruction  were  discountenanced  within  them,  could  they  long  continue  to  be  the 
nursing-places  for  a  body  of  pious  and  well- educated  clergymen  ?  Could  they  be 
those  renowned  places  for  education  vvhich  were  now  honoured  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe?  With  all  religions  sheltered  within  their  walls,  would  not  the  different 
colleges  be  soon  embittered  by  dissensions  arising  out  of  religious  controversy  ?  It 
had  likewise  been  said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  Dissenters  had  already  been 
admitted  to  the  Universities ;  and  this  question  had  been  asked,  "  What  harm  had 
been  done  by  their  admission?"  To  that  question  he  would  reply  by  another: — "  In 
what  numbers  have  the  Dissenters  been  admitted  ?  Are  there  now  twenty  Dissenters 
in  both  the  Universities  ?  If  there  were  twenty  Dissenters  in  the  Universities,  he 
believed  that  it  would  turn  out  that  they  were  not  known  there  as  Dissenters.  How 
were  they  known  to  be  Dissenters  ?  They  might  be  the  sons  of  Dissenters  ;  but  you 
could  not  call  upon  them  for  a  declaration  of  faith,  until  the  time  came  for  their 
taking  tlieir  degrees  They  conformed  to  all  the  discipline  of  the  Colleges  ;  and 
that  led  him  to  ask  the  hon.  member  for  South  Lancashire,  whether  he  intended  to 
insist  upon  Dissenters  attending  divine  service  according  to  the  discipline  of  their 
respective  Colleges?  [Mr.  George  Wood: — Yes.]  "•Then  I  will  not  (said  the 
right  hon.  baronet)  ofi'er  to  the  Universities  the  mockery  which  you  propose  I  will 
not  say  to  the  Dissenter,  "I  will  remove  from  you  all  distinctions  arising-  cut  of 
difference  of  religion,"  and  then  turn  round  upon  iiim  when  I  have  got  him  to  the 
University  and  say,  "  Now  I  have  got  you  ;  I  will  compel  you  to  attend  night  and' 
morning  at  the  chapel.  I  will  compel  you  to  attend  to  the  theological  lec- 
tures, wHich  even  call  in  question  the  religion  which  you  profess."  According 
to  the  present  system,  the  Dissenter  being  tidmitted  to  the  College  by  connivance, 
there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  the  students,  and  there  was 
a  iiope  even  that  ultimately  he  might  conform  to  its  doctrines  ;  but  if  the  present 
bill  once  passed,  that  hope  was  at  an  end  ;  the  Dissenters  would  be  distinguished 
from  the  Churchmen,  and  the  difference  of  opinion  manifested  among  the  youth, 
wculd  only  cherish  the  seeds  of  permanent  dissension.  The  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber who  spoke  last  told  the  House,  that  the  Dissenters  were  refused  all  honours  at 
the  Universities.  Now,  it  might  be  presumptuous  in  a  man  hke  him,  who  had  not 
been  educated  at  Cambridge,  to  set  himself  up  against  one  who  for  twenty-five  years 
had  taken  part  in  its  instruction.  But  he  took  interest  enough  in  the  affairs  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  know,  that  in  this  very  year  a  Dissenter  had  distinguished 
himself  highly  in  his  examination.  The  hon.  gentleman  might  shake  his  head  in 
doubt,  but  such  most  certainly  was  the  fact,  as  he  would  find  on  enquiry.  He  had 
heard  much  of  the  liberality  of  the  examinations  at  Cambridge:  but  such  liberality 
as  the  hon.  Professor  had  mentioned  he  had  never  before  heard  of.  If  he  vv  as  ever 
to  be  submitted  to  public  examination,  he  hoped  that  tlie  learned  Professor  opposite 
might  be  his  examiner,.  He  did  not  however  see  why  an  examination  conducted  by 
a  series  of  papers,  printed  and  written,  might  not  be  as  stringent  as  a  viva  voce 
examination.  But  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  pass  by  questions  which  he  did 
not  like,  and  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  pretend  religious  scruples  whenever  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  proper  answer  to  them,  he  thought  that  the  examination  would 
not  be  attended  with  any  great  difficulty.  He  was  afraid,  however,  tliat  this  mode 
of  examination  was  not  usual.     He  would  ask  the  hon.  member,  was   it  usual, 
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were  tlie  young  men  at  liberty  to  pass  by  a  question  wbich  they  could  not  answer 
to  one  whieh  they  could?  [Mr.  Prynie: — Yes.]  lie  would  not  then  pursue  that 
subjeet  any  further.  He  had  already  said,  tluit  the  present  system  attbrded  an 
opportunity  of  attaching  the  Dissenter  to  the  Universities;  but  wlien  he  was 
admitted  there  upon  his  statutable  right,  then  you  would  multiply  the  ditficulty  of 
his  adhering  to  your  church,  Avithout  branding  his  forehead  with  the  title  of 
a  recreant  to  his  faith.  lie  would  proceed  to  the  observations  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  readiness  of  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  was  a  strong  inducement 
to  every  body  who  opposed  it  to  reconsider  their  opinion.  He  was  likewise  bound 
to  say,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  true  and  sincere  friend  to  the 
Church  of  England;  and,  to  prove  that  ))oint  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  House,  it 
was  not  necessary  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  have  made  the  splendid  sacri- 
fice which  he  had  recently  made  on  behalf  of  his  principles.  He  was  not,  however, 
satisfied  by  the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman;  and  even  if  the 
bill  were  modified  as  that  right  hon.  gentleman  wished — and  at  the  third  reading  he 
was  certain  that  those  modifications  would  be  opposed  by  the  Dissenters — he  should 
still  be  compelled  to  oppose  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  would  admit 
the  Dissenters  to  degrees,  and  not  allow  them  to  interfere  with  the  instruction. 
He  thought  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  find  as  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  tlutt  position  as  he  now  felt  in  maintaining  the  principle  laid  down  in 
the  bill.  He  would  proceed  to  notice  an  observation  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
— he  could  scarcely  call  it  an  argument — which  had  been  loudly  cheered  by  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  objected  to  the  subscription  of  the  Tliirty- 
nine  Articles  by  young  men  on  their  matriculation  at  Oxford.  Now,  there  might 
be  great  objections  to  that  practice;  but  that  was  not  the  question  then  before  the 
House.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say,  that  it  was  material  that  t!ie  answers,  as 
respected  a  belief  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  should  be  given  before  admission; 
and  he  might  observe,  that  the  University  of  Oxford  had  the  complete  power  to  post- 
pone the  period  at  which  those  answers  should  be  given,  although  it  might  ultimately 
require  them.  But,  supposing  that  Oxford  were  to  adopt  the  practice  of  Cambridge, 
and  to  require  only  that  the  student,  on  entering,  should  declare  that  he  was  a 
bona  fide  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  what  respect  would  that  benefit 
the  Dissenter?  Could  persons  who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  England,  upon 
seeking  matriculation,  deliberately  declare  that  they  were  bond  fide  members  of  the 
Church  of  England?  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  reference  had  been  made  to 
the  attendance  at  college  chapel;  and  it  had  been  said,  that  that  attendance  should 
not  be  insisted  upon  as  a  part  of  college  discipline;  but  if  there  were  any  incon- 
venience on  that  score,  the  University  could  apply  a  remedy — it  might  diminish 
or  change  the  hours  of  attendance.  After  all,  the  main  question  was  this — shall 
there  continue,  as  a  part  of  the  academical  education  afforded  at  the  Universities,  a 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  to 
apply  himself  to  instruction  in  religious  matters?  That  was  the  real  question; 
and  all  the  other  points  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  were  mere 
matters  of  detail,  and  wholly  apart  from  the  great  principle  involved  in  the  present 
measure,  namely,  the  continuance  of  the  two  Universities  on  that  footing  upon 
which  they  had  rested  ever  since  the  Reformation; — the  question  was,  shall  that  be 
adhered  to,  or  shall  it  not  ?« The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  he  was  willing  to 
admit  Dissenters  to  degrees,  and  to  all  the  civil  advantages  which  those  degrees 
could  confer.  Nov/,  suppose  that  step  gained,  would  not  the  claims  of  the  Dissen- 
ter to  further  advantages  connected  with  the  Universities  be  quite  as  good  after 
that  concession  as  before?  Might  he  not  lay  claim  to  the  same  rights,  and  upon 
the  very  same  grounds  might  he  not  insist,  with  as  much  show  of  reason  then 
as  now,  upon  being  admitted  to  all  immunities  not  necessarily  connected  wdth 
ecclesiastical  offices  or  preferments ?  The  degree  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
proposed  to  give  him  woulil  be  a  degree  of  inferior  value,  and,  as  such,  it  would 
prove  unacceptable,  certainly  unsatisfying,  and  perhai)s  be  considered  quite  as 
mortifying,  as  his  present  exclusion.  How  could  they,  after  tliat,  refuse  the  further 
demands  of  the  Dissenting  body?  Could  they  say  to  the  Dissenters,  "We  have 
granted  you  this  limited  privilege,  but  we  will  grant  nothing  further.     We  have  ad- 
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mitted  you  to  take  degrees,  but  you  shall  ^.still  be  a  separate  class.  We  will  allow 
you  to  acquire  honours,  but  you  shall  have  no  power  to  <',ontrol  the  future  destinies 
or  future  instruction  of  the  University  ?"  His  experience  showed  hiin,  that  conces- 
sion of  that  kind  was  a  slippery  ground  to  stand  upon.  It  vould  not  be,  as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  represented,  a  deprivation  of  eccl  jsiastical  privileges,  but 
a  formation  of  the  Dissenters  at  the  Universities  into  a  separate  class,  who  never 
would  remain  contented  with  the  mere  empty  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  but  would 
continue  to  strive  after — nay,  peremptorily  to  demand — a  perfect  equality  in  all  tilings 
not  necessarily  connected  with  ecclesiastical  aSPairs.  He  would  put  the  case  of  two 
students  intending  to  enter  upon  the  profession  of  the  law,  the  one  a  Dissenter,  the 
other  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England;  either  might  have,  he  would  suppose, 
a  lay  fellowship,  if  the  religious  scrupKs  of  one  of  them  had  not  happened  to 
stand  in  the  way.  The  Dissenter  might  stand  more  in  need  of  such  fellowship.  He 
would  then  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  say,  how  he  could,  upon  his  own 
principles,  refuse  the  claim  of  the  Dissenter  to  a  collegiate  advantage  not  necessarily 
connected  with  ecclesiastical  affairs  ? — by  what  right  could  he  establish  such  an  in- 
vidious distinction  on  a  matter  merely  of  civil  benefit  and  advantage?  To  his  mind 
it  did  appear  infinitely  more  rational  and  consistent  to  proceed  according  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds,  and  grant  to  the  Dissenters  a  full 
and  equal  participation  in  all  the  advantages  of  the  Universities  not  necessarily  of 
an  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  character.  As  he  before  observed,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  condense  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  he  could  the  few  observations 
which,  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  he  should  feel  himself  warranted  in  submitting 
to  the  House.  He  hoped  he  had  succeeded  in  showing,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
arguments  of  the  last  speaker,  or  in  those  of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Cambridge, 
to  warrant  any  change  in  the  impression  left  on  his  mind  with  respect  to  the  ])re- 
scnt  question,  or  that  what  they  had  said  was,  in  any  respect,  sufficient  to  induce 
him  to  withdraw  his  opposition.  But  he  could  not,  upon  an  occasion  like  that, 
avoid  taking  an  extended  view  of  the  question  which  they  had  to  decide.  They 
had  but  a  short  time  since  removed  all  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  tiie  Dissent- 
ers laboured  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts;  they  had  given  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  a  complete  measure  of  relief;  they  had  eftected  a  vast  change  in 
the  constitution  of  parliament;  and  the  question  at  length  resolved  itself  into  this 
— were  they  or  were  they  not  to  maintain  witliin  the  United  Kingdom  an  established 
religion?  In  all  the  various  discussions  which  they  had,  as  well  upon  the  measure 
of  Roman  Catholic  Relief,  as  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  affecting  Dissenters, 
the  whole  of  the  questions,  in  each  instance,  were  confined  to  civil  and  political 
privileges.  There  never  was  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  removal  of  tiiose  dis- 
abilities would  lead  to  further  demands,  and  lay  a  ground  for  idterior  claims;  their 
warmest  advocates,  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Grattan,  never  held  the  opinion  that,  when 
the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  removed,  and  the  grievances  of  the 
Dissenters  redressed,  the  State  should,  in  consequence  thereof,  be  precluded  from 
maintaining  an  established  religion.  Such  an  opiiiion,  such  a  wish,  had  never  been 
expressed  by  any  of  the  great  men  who,  at  various  periods^  had  come  forward  as 
the  zealous  advocates  of  a  repeal  of  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  some  portion 
of  their  fellow-subjects  formerly  laboured;  and  he  contended,  not  on  the  narrow 
ground  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  sustain  the 
Church, — not  on  the  sordid  and  selfish  ground  that  to  the  present  members  of 
the  Church  should  be  limited  all  the  advantages  of  the  Church;  but  he  contendeil, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  all  classes  within  this  realm,  for  the  benefit  of  all  deno- 
minations of  Christians,  Dissenters  as  well  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  there  was  an  inestimable  advantage  in  maintaining  the  Established  Church, 
protecting  us  from  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  fanaticism  on  the  other — 
promoting  the  decent  observance  of  divine  worship,  and  securing  us  a  continuance 
of  that  tolerant  .system  which,  he  would  venture  to  say,  the  Church  of  England, 
above  all  other  churches  in  the  world,  had  most  fostered  and  encouraged.  Upon 
these  grounds  he  contended  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  no 
matter  what  their  form  of  religious  belief,  it  was  aljsolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  maintain,  within  this  kingdom,  the  inviolability  of  the  Established  Church. 
He   was   convinced,  that  many  of  those  Avho  would  otherwise  dissent  from  the 
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measure  at  present  proposed,  had  been  induced  to  give  their  support  to  it  from 
a  mistaken  belief,  that  it  would  not  tend  to  undermine  or  impair  the  stability  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
was  one  of  these.  He  was  as  anxious  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  Established 
Church  as  any  man;  and  the  only  difference  between  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and 
himself  was  not,  that  they  pursued  ditFerent  objects,  but  in  agreeing  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  attaining  what  they  pursued  in  common.  If  his  construction  of  the  bill 
were  right — if  the  House  meant  to  send  this  measure  down  to  both  the  Universitiei, 
overturning  their  privileges,  invading  their  corporate  rights,  undertaking,  on  the 
part  of  parliament  the  management  of  that  discipline  which  heretofore  had  been 
administered  exclusively  by  the  Universities  themselves — if  it  did  that,  and  if  his 
construction  of  the  bill  were  correct,  they  would  ruin  the  Universities  as  schools  of 
religious  instruction,  and  thereby  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  integrity  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  What  was  meant  by  the  term  "  Esiablislied  Church,"  or 
''Established  Religion?"  It  was  not  the  stipend  attached  to  the  performance  of 
religious  duties — it  was  not  the  value  of  the  living  which  a  minister  of  the  Church 
might  hold;  it  was  merely  that  legi^•lative  recognition  by  the  state  of  one  particular 
form  of  religion  which  it  declared  shmild  be  the  established  religion  of  the  country, 
and  which,  as  the  established  religion,  should  have  preference  before  all  other 
forms  of  religion.  But  if,  instead  of  affording  it  that  preference,  it  was  said, 
that  the  Universities  which  had  the  education  of  its  ministers  should  not  have  the 
right  to  insist  upon  their  students  attending  either  upon  divine  service,  or  to  any 
course  of  religious  instruction  whicli  could  interfere  with  the  prejudices  of  the  Dis- 
senters who  might  be  admitted  within  these  walls; — if  this  course  with  respect  to 
the  Universities  were  taken,  that  was  depriving  the  Established  Church  of  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages  to  which,  as  the  disseminator  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
recognised  religion  of  the  land,  it  had  an  undoubted  and  indisputable  claim.  Enter- 
taining the  views  which  he  had  laid  before  the  House,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  reasons  which  he  had  stated,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  if  they  passed  the 
present  l)ill — if  they  discountenanced  the  Universities  as  schools  of  religious  instruc- 
tion— if  they  entitled  Dissenters  to  enforce  tlieir  claims  by  means  of  a  mandamus 
from  a  Court  of  Law— and  if  they  ])ut  an  end  to  the  connexion  subsisting  between 
the  Church  and  the  Universities,  — they  would  do  an  act  of  infinite  prejudice  to  the 
former,  without  achieving  any  advantage  for  the  Dissenters. 

Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  O'Connell,  Lord  Sandon,  and  ^\r.  George  Wood  having  ad- 
dressed the  House,  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  321  to  147; 
majority,  174.     The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


TITHES    (IRELAND). 
June  23,  1834. 

On  the  motion  of  jMr.  Littleton,  the  Tithes  (Ireland)  Bill,  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
committed. 

The  (piestion  having  been  put  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair, — 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose,  and  after  taking  a  rapid  view  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
bill,  which  he  described  as  falling  far  short  of  his  anticipations,  concluded  a  most 
brilliant  and  effective  speech,  by  moving,  as  an  amendment,  "That  after  any  funds 
which  should  be  raised  in  Ireland  in  lieu  of  Tithes  had  been  so  appropriated  as  to 
provide  suitably,  considering  vested  interests  and  spiritual  wants,  for  the  Protestants 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  the  surplus' that  remained  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  of  public  utility." 

In  the  long  discussion  that  ensued, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  (in  reply  to  Mr.  Secretary  Rice)  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
resist  the  appeal  which  had  just  been  made  to  tb«  House  by  his  right  hon.  friend; 
and  he  would  therefore  tell  him  what  were  the  objections  which  he  felt  against  the 
commission  which  had  been  issued.  He  would  endeavour  to  satisfy  his  right  hon. 
friend  by  stating  as  briefly  and  distinctly  as  he  could  the  grounds  of  his  objections. 
He  objected,  then,  to  the  issuing  of  this  commission,  because  up  to  this  hour,  judging 
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from  the  speeches  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  the  motives  assigned  for  it  were  nnin- 
telligible.  He  objected  to  the  issuing  of  this  commission,  because,  if  ever  there  was 
a  time  when  the  kings  government  should  have  attempted  to  settle  the  unsettled 
opinions  of  men  upon  questions  of  property,  this  was  the  time.  He  objected  to  the 
issuing  of  this  commission,  because  all  the  information  wiiich  was  necessary  to 
enable  the  executive  government  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  general  principles  of  the 
measure  which  they  evidently  contemplated,  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
government.  He  objected  to  the  issuing  of  this  commission,  because  it  was  calcu- 
lated, in  a  country  already  convulsed  to  its  centre  by  religious  discord,  still  more  to 
embitter  every  existing  source  of  irritation.  "  This  commission,  indeed  !"  said  the 
right  hon.  baronet;  "  You  separate  your-elves  from  colleagues  whom  you  admit  to 
be  of  the  highest  character,  on  the  great  principle,  as  you  say,  of  this  commission. 
The  principle  on  v/hich  they  have  rather  separated  themselves  from  you  is,  that  they 
differ  from  you  as  to  the  moral  and  equitable  right  of  parliament  to  appropriate  to 
other  than  Church  purposes  the  property  of  the  Church.  You  have,  hov/ever,  con- 
sented U)  that.separation ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  with  all  the  elements  of 
confusion  which  are  now  abroad,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
what  are  the  principles  on  which  their  administration  is  formed  ?  You  objected  to 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Alban's,  which  asserted  a  fact,  and  maintained 
a  principle,  and  you  now  object  to  the  motion  of  the  hun.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin,  which  contains  no  fact,  but  asserts  the  principle  that  parliament  has  a  right 
to  appropriate  to  purposes  of  public  utility  the  revenues  of  the  Ciuirch  of  Ireland. 
You  say  that  your  principle  is  in  your  commission.  I  look  at  your  commission  ami 
find  it  headed — what?  Appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  lo 
secular  purposes?  No;  I  find  it  headed  "Public  Instruction."  The  commissi'. n 
into  whicii  you  tell  me  to  look  for  your  principle  is  headed  with  a  fraudulent  title. 
It  bears  on  the  face  of  it  "  Public  Instruction  (Ireland),"  as  if  its  mere  object  were 
to  add  one  other  to  the  countless  enquiries  that  have  already  been  made  into  public 
instruction  in  that  countrj'.  Yfhen  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  real  objects 
of  this  commission,  there  is  manifest  contradiction  between  the  members  of  the  new 
government.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  says,  that  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  Church  in  Ireland  is  the  greatest  grievance  of  which  any  country  ever 
had  to  complain;  but  the  right  hon.  member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Spring  Rice) — he 
an  Irishman — he  who  knows  more  of  Ireland  than  any  other  member  of  his  Majesty's 
government — ailopts  a  tone,  in  speaking  of  the  Church,  directly  different  from  this. 
He  says,  indeed,  that  he  has  certain  notions  on  the  subject,  but  that  this  is  not  the 
time  at  which  he  tliinks  it  proper  to  explain  them.  He  is  bursting  with  pnactical 
knowledge — his  life  has  been  spent  in  Ireland — he  has  originated  and  directed  en- 
quiries in  every  form  bearing  upon  this  particular  subject;  nay,  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  principle  on  which  we  ought  to  act,  but,  instead  of  enlightening  our 
ignorance,  and  announcing  his  principle,  what  is  the  course  he  intends  to  pursue? 
He  consents  to  new  enquiries,  which,  judging  from  the  experience  of  similar  enqui- 
ries, cannot  be  completed  if  they  be  properly  conducted  within  a  period  of  four  or 
five  years.  All  Ireland  is  impatient  for  some  decision — Church  property  is  in  dan- 
ger— the  authority  of  the  law  is  daily  declining  through  indecision  and  suspense  ; — 
and  his  Majesty's  government,  instead  of  leaiing  the  public  mind,  by  pronouncing 
an  opinion  on  this  subject,  issues  a  commission  "  to  our  trusty  and  truly  beloved 
Thomas  D'Oyley,  Sergeant  at  Law,  Thomas  Lister,  John  Wrottesley,"  and  so  forth. 
The}'  despatch  to  Ireland  a  set  of  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  probably  were  never  in 
Ireland  before,  to  institute  minute  enquiries  into  every  single  parish  of  that  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  according  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  statistical  informa- 
tion. \Vell,  but  all  the  information  as  to  facts  that  you  can  require,  you  have 
already.  There  is  nothing  contemplated  by  the  commission  which  is  not  at  hand, 
excepting  indeed  one  thing — one  thing,  which  I  should  have  thought  the  king's 
government,  and  not  Sergeant  D'Oyley  and  his  brother  commissioners,  was  the  pro- 
per authority  to  consider  and  decide  upon — namelj',  the  moral  and  political  bearings 
of  the  Church  establishment  upon  the  social  interests  and  condition  of  Ireland.  I 
will  prove  to  the  House  that  you  are  now  in  possession  of  all  the  elements  which 
you  can  require  for  the  formation  of  your  judgment  as  to  the  practical  course  which 
ought  to  be  pursued.     Take,  if  you  please,  additional  time  for  consideration,  but  do 
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not  insult  us  with  the  inockcry  of  noodloss  aiid  ini.icliicvoiis  ciuiiiirii'S.  Dd  not  em- 
ploy your  tnisly  and  woU-bcloved  Srr^raiit  D'Oyli-y,  and  a  host  of  woll-paid  coni- 
niissioners,  uj)oii  functions  which  are  the  proper  functions  of  the  kin(j;''s  in^ovcrtimoiit. 
1  procectl  to  the  proof" — that  so  far  as  mere  en(piiry  into  facts  is  concerned,  this  (roni- 
mission  is.perl'ectly  superHuous.  On  tlie  fac^e  of  it,  il  conleniphiti's  tlu'ce  nniin  ohjeetH 
ofenijuiry;  first,  the  population  of  eacii  parisli  in  Ireland,  and  tlie  proportions  of 
each  class,  churchmen  and  dissenters;  secondly,  the  nu-ans  of  education  which  exist 
lhrouf;hout  Ireland;  ami  thirdly,  the  pre-ent  reveniu's  of  the  ('liurch.  Are  not  ihost; 
the  three  main  points  on  which  the  connnissiou  is  to  collect  information  ?  1  will 
prove  to  demonstration,  to  the  conviction  of"  every  man  who  listens  to  me,  that  3()U 
are  in  possi-ssion  of  the  full(^s^  information  iT^jJCcUinj^  those  three  heads  of  eiupiiry, 
and  that  this  eounnission  is  the  greatest  delusion  ever  practised  upon  a  credulous 
assembly,  h'irst,  let  us  consider  the  encpiiry  as  it  res|iec,ts  the  population  of  Ire- 
land. J3efore  you  are  to  do  any  thinj.^  conse(pu'nt  on  the  labours  of  this  coniini''sioii, 
you  are  to  obtain  a  re])ort  on  the  state  ol"  the  population  in  each  pai'ish  in  iicland, 
and  the  respective  numbers  of  the  Established  Church,  and  of  Roman  C^atholies,  an<i 
of  Dissenters.  (Jhsirve,  these  en<piiries  arc  to  be  eondui;ted  on  the  spot,  The 
(commissioners  must  repair  in  ])erson  to  each  ])arisli — and  there  are  '2, />()()  jiarishes  in 
Ireland.  ]5y  the  terms  of  the  eounnission,  the  commissioners  are  bound  to  nnduf 
their  api)carance  in  every  parish,  and  to  ascertain  these  points  on  tin;  spot  by  tlui 
best  evidence  they  can  j)rocure.  Now,  we  have  tin;  [)Oj)ulation  returns  for  every 
parish  in  Ireland  up  to  the  year  IHJll.  Those  returns  were  oidy  ])riuted  in  iK.'i.'i, 
and  yet  it  is  now  jjroposed,  in  18;J4,  that  we  should  issue  a  new  eounnission  to  pro- 
cure tresh  inforuuiliou  as  to  the  population  of  each  ])arish  in  Ireland.  Hut  iu)t  fewer 
than  ],'20()  ])ersnns  were  employed  in  making-  and  cullectiufr  tins  last  iiojndation 
letiu'ns,  and  1  hnd  that  ea<;ii  cniunerator  in  the  county  of  Waterford  had  XATi,  lOs. 
lor  his  trcndile.  H\  then,  the  etnimerators  were  idl  paid  at  the  sann-  rate,  t\w  (cost  of 
euinneration  alone  would  be  oI'.'j4,00().  1  admit,  that  you  do  somelhiuf^  more  by 
lliis  commission  than  merely  enumerate;  you  distinguish  the  (.'atholic  and  rrotcstant 
population  in  each  ])arisli.  Up  to  this  hour,  you  have  carefully  avoided  marking 
that  distinction  of  religious  creed.  You  have  been  pressed  herictofon;  u|)on  this 
point.  You  have  been  called  upon  to  make  a  ncturn  of  the  numl)er  of  I'lotestants 
and  Catholics  respectively  em|)loyed  in  the  police  and  otluT  dcjiartments  of  the  public 
service.  The  answer  which  you  have  always  given,  n|)  to  this  day,  to  such  ap|di(ra- 
tions,  was — "No,  we  have  removed  the  Catholic  disabilities — we  have  rendered  all 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  e(pial  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  we  cainiot 
consent  to  recognise  in  ollicial  records  any  distinction  between  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics." This  eounnission,  however,  is  to  travel  into  each  [larish  to  ascertain,  not 
only  the  amount  of  the  ])opulati'iii,  but  also  the  exact  |)roportiou  hetweeii  those  who 
assent  to,  and  tiiose  who  dissent  from,  the  doctrines  of  the  lOstaldished  ClMir(di.  As 
far  as  the  pojiidation  of  Ireland  is  concerru'd,  with  the  exception  of  that  misehi(rvouH 
distinction  which  the  commission  is  to  make  between  the  Protestant  and  ('atholic 
jiarts  of  if,  you  have  the  fullest  and  most  acctirate  returns  which  you  can  re(iuire. 
Then  as  to  education.  If  there  be  any  subject  on  which  your  information  rcs|)(r(M.ing 
Ireland  iseomjjlefe,  it  is  this.  I  will  commence!  by  reading  you  an  extra,(;t  from  the 
education  report  of  1828,  drawn  up  by  the  niendicr  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Spring  Ilicc;). 
He  says,  "  Enejuiries  have  atdillerent  periods  been  instituted  both  by  cormrnttecH  of 
])arliament  and  by  parliamentary  commissioners,  appointed  for  the  pur|iose  of  con- 
sidering the  state  of  education  in  Ireland.  (Jf  these,  the  most  imi)ortant  an;  the  two 
latest.  The  first  of  these  commissions  was  issued  in  180(!,  and  pr(jdu(;ed  in  six  years 
fourteen  re[)orts.  The  second  coirnnission  was  issued  in  conscfpicnce  of  an  address 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  his  Majesty  in  18:^4.  This  last  ciimmission  has  led 
to  nine  rejiorts."  So  that  you  have  now  twenty-three  r('|)orts  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland.  I  will  |)resent  yrju  with  a  spccim(;n  of  on*;  of  them.  This  [the 
right  lion,  baronet  held  up  a  large  folio  voliinu,-]  is  one.  Perhaps  you  think  that 
these  rey)orts  do  not  enter  into  sullicient  details.  Now,  if  ever  a  book  w;i,s  encum- 
bered with  details  in  quantity  sullicient  to  afford  the  fullest  information  to  the  greatest 
statist  that  ever  lived,  this  is  that  book.  It  ought  to  satisfy  the  mo't  ravenous  ap- 
jictite  for  statistical  information.  It  contains  an  account  of  every  school  in  In  land, 
of  the  barony  in  wliich  it  is  situate,  of  the  diocess  to  v/liich  the  barony  belongs,  and 
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tlie  name  of  the  townland  or  place  in  wlii(;h  the  school  is  establislierl  ?  Arc  you  not 
content  with  this?  Are  you  desirous  of  knowing  the  names  of  the  master  or  mis- 
tress of  every  school  in  Ireland!' — you  have  them  in  these  rei)orts.  You  would  per- 
haps wi.-ih  to  ascertain  the  religion  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  whose  names  you 
know  ?  Tiiat,  also,  you  will  find  in  the<e  reports.  Nay,  more,  under  tlie  next  head 
you  have  information  whether  the  school  be  a  day-school  or  a  free-school ;  then  you 
liave  an  account  of  the  income  of  the  master  or  mistress;  and  next  you  have  a  very 
exact  and  minute  description  of  the  school-house.  This  volume  contains  1,333 
pages ;  and  I  will  take  one  instance  out  of  it — the  school  at  Ballibay.  And  yet  "  our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Tliomas  D'Oyley,  Sergeant-at-Iaw,"  with  ten  learned  coadju- 
tors, is  to  be  sent  t(j  examine  into  tlie  state  of  this  school.  The  entry  states,  that  the 
school  of  IJallibay  is  in  the  diocess  of  Clogher,  in  the  townland  of  Clogher.  The 
name  of  the  master  of  the  school  is  Riley,  and  Riley  is  a  Protestant,  llis  average 
income  is  £\  1,  ys.  The  school-house  is  a  thatched  house  ;  it  has  a  clay  floor;  and 
it  cost  ilG,  14s.  Among  the  scliolars  there  are  fifteen  Protestants  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  thirty-six  Presbyterians,  and  thirteen  Roman  Catholics.  That,  be  it  ob- 
served, is  the  Protestant  return  ;  but  do  not  suppose  that  one  return  is  sufficient — 
for  tiie  purpose  of  checking  tlie  first,  a  second  and  a  Catholic  return  was  also  sent 
in,  and  it  states  the  Protesiant  scholars  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  be  twelve,  instead 
of  fifteen,  the  Presbyterians  to  be  fifty-six,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  be  twenty- 
two.  But  this  is  not  all — the  number  of  male  scholars  is  fifty,  and  of  females  forty. 
The  school  is  assisted  by  the  Hibernian  Society  in  Sackville-street.  The  Scrijitures 
arc  read  in  it,  according  to  the  authorized  version.  Now,  surely,  here  is  information 
in  abiindance  respecting  the  school  of  Ballibay,  and  information  equally  abundant 
resjjccting  every  school  in  Ireland  is  at  tliis  moment  in  your  i)Ossession.  We  come 
to  the  last  head  of  enquiry — the  state  and  value  of  the  benefices  in  Ireland.  You 
have  three  commissions  at  this  moment  in  Ireland  making  enquiries  into  that  point. 
In  tile  first  year  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  you  issued  a  commission  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  the  several  parochial  benefices  in  the  respective  dioceses  in  Ireland  ; 
first,  wiiether  they  are  separate  or  united  paristies ;  secondly,  what  is  the  annual 
value  of  the  several  parishes;  thirdly,  the  contiguit}'  of  the  several  parishes  in  a 
union  to  each  other;  fourthly,  the  fitness  of  dissolving  such  unions;  and  lastly,  the 
amount  of  the  salaries  paid  to  curates.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  you  issued  another  commission,  and  this  is  the  recital  of  it:  "  Whereas 
we  liuve  thought  it  exiiedient,  for  divers  good  causes  and  considerations  us  thereunto 
moving,  that  a  full  and  correct  enfpury  should  be  forthwith  made  respecting  the 
revenues  and  patronage  belonging  to  the  several  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal  sees 
in  Ireland;  to  all  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches;  to  all  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
including  donations,  perpetual  curacie*,  and  chajielries,  with  or  without  cure  of  souls, 
and  the  names  of  the  several  patrons  thereof,  and  other  circumstances  therewith  con- 
nected." In  that  commission,  which  is  not  purely  ecclesiastical,  are  the  names  of 
Lord  Plunkett,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  Lord  Ormond,  Sir 
llenry  Parnell,  and  Sir  John  Newport.  Have  you  not,  then,  two  commissions  to 
supply  you  with  all  the  information  you  can  want  relative  to  the  value  of  every 
benefice  in  Ireland?  But  even  this  will  not  satisfy  you;  for  in  the  last  year  you 
instituted  another  commission,  and  you  passed  an  act  comiJcUing  a  valuation  of 
every  living  in  Ireland — compelling  a  valuation,  in  order  that  a  tax  might  be  levied 
upon  the  living — and  compelling  a  return  of  that  valuation  before  the  1st  of 
December,  1833.  Moreover,  you  gave  to  this,  the  thira  commission  by  statute,  the 
power  of  administering  an  oath  to  all  persons  who  came  before  it.  The  commission 
now  issued  has  not  that  power,  and  is  therefore  less  comjilete.  Then,  again,  I  ask, 
as  I  am  surely  entitled  to  ask,  for  what  object  is  this  new  commission  issued  ?  For 
what  other  object  can  it  be  issued,  but  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  conceal  for  a 
time  your  own  differences,  and  postpone  the  evil  day  of  practical  decision  ?  Do  you 
really  think,  that  it  can  conduce  to  the  tran(]iiil!ity  of  Ireland  to  keep  the  great 
princii)le  which  is  involved  in  these  discussions  in  abeyance  till  such  complicated 
and  miscellaneous  enquiries  can  be  completed,  or  that  long  delay  can  have  any  other 
result  than  to  increase  jji-csent  difficulties  ?  Sir,  the  question  is  simply  this — has 
parliament  the  right — not  the  abstract  legal  righf,  for  who  can  doubt  its  right  in 
that  sense — but  has  j'arliamcnt  the  moral  and  ec^uitable  right  to  appropriate  Church 
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property  to  secular  purposes?  And  is  it  safe,  in  times  like  these,  to  set  an  example 
of  such  interference  with  property  ?  You  claim  for  yourselves  the  merit  of  speakii.'g 
out.  1  deny  that  you  speak  out.  I  say  that  the  oi)inions  publicly  delivered  by  the 
n:embers  of  tlse  king's  government  are  at  variance  with  each  otlier.  With  the 
exception  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Ellice),  who  certainly  did  speak  out,  all 
the  opinions  which  I  have  heard  leave  me  in  great  doubt  as  to  what  are  the  ultimate 
intentions  of  the  king's  government.  They  speak  not  of  the  present — bat  throw 
out  some  vague  intimalions  of  the  course  they  may  take  under  certain  contingencies. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  I  cannot  conceive 
what  object  of  public  policy  can  be  served  by  mooting  the  hypothetical  case,  that 
if  any  surplus  is  found  to  exist,  it  shall  be  devoted  to  secular  purposes.  Why  not 
reserve  the  declaration  of  a  principle  till  you  have  ascertained  the  fact  on  the  exist- 
ence of  which  its  application  depends  ?  At  one  time  you  say,  you  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  announce  your  principle  till  you  have  gathered  information.  1  he  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Rice)  cheers  me  when  I  say,  that  you  reserve  the  annunciation 
of  the  i)rinciple.  If  that  be  his  opinion,  how  does  he  reconcile  it  with  the  speeches 
which  some  of  his  colleagues  have  delivered  this  evening?  The  noble  lord  says — I 
took  down  his  words — "  If  there  be  a  surplus,  whatever  the  amount  of  the  surplus 
may  be,  I  would  devote  it  exclusively  to  moral  and  religious  purposes."  The  noble 
lonl  then  contests  the  right  of  parliament — I  speak  of  the  miral  and  equitable  right, 
and  not  the  absolute  right — to  devote  it  merely  to  secular  purposes.  [Lord  Althorp  : 
No.]  What,  then,, is  the  meaning  of  the  noble  lord's  saying,  that  he  will  devote  it 
only  to  moral  and  religious  purposes?  How  does  this  property  of  the  Church,  I 
would  ask  him,  differ  from  other  property,  as,  for  instance,  property  possessed  by 
corporations?  If  it  differs  altogether  in  its  nature  from  other  property,  why  has 
not  parliament  an  absolute  control  over  it.  I  can  understand  the  man  who  tells  me, 
that  he  considers  all  property,  lay  or  ecclesiastical — individual  or  corporate — to  be 
sacred.  I  can  understand  the  man  also  who  says,  "  If  I  can  promote  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  I  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  promote  them,  by  another  distribution 
of  the  revenues  of  its  ministers  than  that  which  was  originally  contemplated."  Again, 
I  can  understand  the, hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  who  says,  the  Church 
property  was  granted  for  Catholic  us?s,  and  therefore  he  claims  it  for  such  uses ;  but 
I  cannot  understand  the  noble  lord,  who  tells  me  that  he  respects  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, and  yet  is  ready  to  divert  the  property  of  the  Church  from  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. If  the  noble  lord  had  contended,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  g'iven 
for  religious  purposes,  and  that  he  will,  therefore,  apply  tiiem  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  he  might  be  intelligible,  but  "No,"  says  the  noble  lord ; 
"  the  object  from  which  I  would  specially  except  the  appropriation  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  is  the  Catholic  religion."  How  narrow,  then,  is  the  ground  on  which 
the  noble  lord  takes  his  stand  !  One  gentleman  has  claimed  the  rij^ht  for  parliament 
to  appropriate,  if  it  should  so  think  fit,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  to  New  South 
Wales ;  but  this,  says  the  noble  lord,  would  be  little  less  than  sacrilege.  But  if  parlia- 
ment has  a  right  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  t!ie  Chun  h  at  all,  why  has  it  not  a  right 
to  appropriate  them,  if  it  pleases,  to  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  New  South  Wales  ? 
The  gentlemen  who  pride  themselves  on  speaking  out,  as  they  call  it,  do  not  even 
understand  the  distinctions  which  they  themselves  draw.  The  noble  lord  in  this  House, 
aiid  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  theother  House  of  Parliament,  have  expressly  excluded  the 
Cutholicreligion  from  the  benefit  of  this  appropriation.  "  We  have  already  provided,'' 
say  they,  "  for  the  Presbyterian  religion,  and  we  will  on  principle  exclude  the  Roman 
Catholic."  To  what  object,  then,  are  you  to  appropriate  the  property  of  the  Church  ? 
I  am  speaking  now  of  tho.se  who  say  that  they  speak  out,  and  for  my  life  I  cannot 
understand  them.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  Morpeth),  the  member  for  Yorkshire,  who 
speaks  always  with  great  ability,  and  certainly  with  very  mature  deliberation,  said, 
that  he  much  doubted  whether  we  had  a  right  to  appropriate  the  surplus,  supposing 
it  to  exist,  to  any  purposes  of  cliarity  not  directly  connected  with  the  Protestant  faith. 
The  noble  lord  has,  it  appears,  a  lingering  respect  for  th?  property  of  the  Church, 
but  he  would  have  the  Church  to  liold  it  by  a  singular  tenure;  for,  says  he,  "If 
the  young  men  at  Oxford  continue  to  make  a  riot  in  the  theatre  as  a  proof  of  tiieir 
attachment  to  the  Church,  I  cannot  respect  Church  property  any  longer."  The 
noble  lord  is  uncertain  as  to  the  existence  of  a  surplus ;  but  if  there  be  a  large  sur- 
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plus,  he  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  a  right  to  apply  it  to  the  mere  purposes  of 
charity.  He  abjures  also  the  notion  of  appropriating'  it  to  tlie  mainten;ince  of  tlie 
Catholic  religion.  He  will  not  do  more  tiian  appropriate  it,  fur  I  took  down  the 
noble  lord's  words  as  lie  spoke  them  ;  he  will  not,  I  say,  do  more  than  a[>propriate  it 
to  "moral,  spiritual,  and  Christian  consolation."  [Lord  ivlorpeth  :  I  did  not  say 
consolation  — I  said  edification].  Well,  then,  edification.  If  there  be  a  surplus,  it 
is  to  be  confined,  according'  to  the  noble  lord,  to  moral,  spiritual,  and  Christian 
edification;  but  edification  in  the  Protestant  relisrion — for  the  noble  lord  would 
exclude  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  from  any  participation  in  the  revenues  of  the 
establishment.  Now,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  species  of  spoliation 
appeared  to  him  to  be  so  exceedingly  small,  that  he,  for  one,  would  not  consent  to 
violate  the  great  principle  of  prescriptive  right  to  obtain  them.  He  would  not  un- 
dermine the  foundation  of  all  property,  in  order,  if  there  were  an  excess  of  Church 
property  over  the  legitimate  wanis  of  the  Church,  to  devote  that  excess  to  the  moral, 
spiritual,  and  Christian  edification  of  the  people.  He  could  not  discover  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  purposes.  For  what  was  the  Church  intended,  but  for  moral 
and  Christian  edification,  if  the  term  "  Christian"  implied,  as  the  noble  lord  meant 
it  to  imply,  the  doctrines  of  the  established  religion  ?  Here  was  a  species  of  property 
resting  on  the  prescripti.m  of  300  years,  the  inviolate  maintenance  of  which  was  de- 
creed at  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  hon.  member  for  St.  Alban's,  in  his 
speech  the  other  night,  had  said,  that  there  was  no  condiiion  of  inviolate  maintenance 
imposed  upon  parliament  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  In  support  of  that  position,  the 
lion,  member  had  referred  to  certain  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which  the  right  of  par- 
liament was  asserted  to  deal  with  certain  matters  which  were  not  very  clearly  defined. 
But  he  affirmed,  that  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
right  of  parliament  to  deal  with  the  property  of  the  Church,  but  had  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  reserving  to  parliament  the  right  of  removing  the  civil  disabilities  that 
pressed  upon  the  Catholics.  To  prove  that  position,  he  stated  that  the  Irish  par- 
liament had  sent  over  to  this  country  certain  resolutions  as  the  conditions  on  which 
they  -would  assent  to  the  Union,  and  those  resolutions  were  confirm.ed  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  this  country,  and  sent  back  to  Ireland.  In  those  resolutions  it  was  expressly 
stipulated,  that  every  right  and  privilege  which  the  Church  of  Ireland  had  enjnyed 
before  the  Union  should  be  preserved  to  it  after  the  Union.  Now,  under  the  terms 
"  rig^hts  and  privileges,"  who  could  doubt  that  the  right  of  the  Church  to  its  i)ro- 
perty  must  have  been  included?  Here,  tV.en,  was  a  right  of  property  resting  upon 
prescription,  confirmed  not  merely  by  an  act  of  parliament,  but  by  a  solemn  national 
compact;  and  should  he  violate  that  right  with  a  view  to  devote  an  unascertained 
and  very  doubtful  surplus  to  purposes  so  vaguely  and  unintelligibly  defined?  If 
ministers  had  told  him,  that  they  had  ascertained  there  was  a  large  surplus,  that  a 
splendid  robbery  might  be  committed,  that  they  had  the  means,  through  that  rob- 
bery, of  lightening  the  public  burthens,  he  could  conceive  profligate  men  rejoicing 
in  a  magnificent  ^poIiation,  and  dreaming  that  the  gain  was  an  apology  for  the 
crime.  But  what  were  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  There  were  2,450  parishes  in  Ireland, 
and  1,200  churches  were  now  existing  for  the  performance  of  the  service  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  Was  it  meant  to  abandon  or  maintain  those  churches?  Did  they 
mean  to  ajipropriate  them  to  purposes  other  than  those  to  which  they  were  now  ap- 
plied ?  After  deducting  the  lay  advowsons,  the  property  of  private  individuals, 
which  stood  on  quite  a  different  footing  from  the  rest,  and  could  not  be  pretended 
to  be  the  property  of  the  state,  if  the  whole  Church  property  of  Ireland  were  divided 
equally  among  all  the  parishes  (a  principle  which  he  hoped  never  to  see  adopted), 
the  result  would  not  be  sue';  as  to  indicate  any  extravagant  surplus,  after  m:iking 
an  adequate  provision  for  the  incumbents  of  the  several  ])arishes.  He  repeated,  that 
he  objected  altog.ether  to  the  principle  of  an  equal  division  of  Church  property — he 
did  so,  because  he  wished  to  see  the  present  incentives  to  exertion  continued,  and 
because  he  conceived  it  fitting  that  the  clergy  should  be  enabled  to  exercise  an  ap- 
propriate influence,  not  only  on  the  lower,  but  also  on  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  the  spiritual  profession  should  be  degraded,  and  why  there 
should  not  exist  inducements  calculated  to  attract  men  of  talent  and  attainments  to 
the  Church,  as  well  as  to  the  bar  and  other  professions.  But  suppose  they  were  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  equal  distribution,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  give  an  income 
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of  £300  a-year  to  eacli  incumbent.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
Caint)riilge"  seeriiod  to  rate  the  Irish  Church  revenues  higher,  and  said,  tliat  if  he 
found  that  they  would  give  an  average  to  each  benefice  of  .£.500  a-year,  while,  in 
England,  the  average  did  not  exceed  i'300  a-year,  the  ditference  would  afford  a  con- 
clusive reason  for  diminishing  the  Church  revenues  in  Ireland.  He  denied  that 
position  altogether.  There  might  be  good  reasons  for  paying  clergymen  more  in 
one  country  than  in  another,  on  account  of  the  greater  privations  which  they  must 
endure,  and  other  more  unfavourable  circumstances  of  their  situation.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  made  a  remark  pregnant  with  truth.  He 
intimated,  that  in  these  times,  revolutions  in  opinion  were  not  effected  in  centuries 
or  years,  but  in  months.  It  was  on  account  of  the  rajiidity  of  such  revolutions  that 
he  had  called  on  his  Majesty's  government  to  exert  themselves  1o  arrest  the  progress 
of  destructive  opinions,  and  sway  the  public  mind  by  a  positive  declaration  of  their 
own  sentiments.  There  would  have  been  less  danger  in  the  government  declaring 
their  opinion  that  a  surplus  did  exist,  and  they  were  prepared  to  appropriate  it,  but 
to  preserve  the  remainder,  than  in  leaving  the  question  open  as  tliey  now  did.  God 
forhid,  that  the  government  should  ever  see  reason  to  come  to  such  a  decision  as  he 
had  referred  to  with  respect  to  a  surplus!  but  even  that  might  be  less  dangerous 
than  their  present  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject.  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise 
than  to  raise  a  cry  of  "  Church  in  danger  "  on  fictitious  grounds,  because  false  alarms 
produced  distrust  and  negligence,  and  rendered  appeals  vain  when  the  period  of  ac- 
tual danger  arrived  ;  but  v.hen  one  minister  of  the  Crown  told  them,  that  the  Church 
of  Ireland  was  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  of  the  country,  when  the  king's  govern- 
ment countenanced  the  assertion,  and  when  the  Dissenters  required  a  separation 
between  Church  and  State,  let  not  gentlemen  be  scared  from  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  by  the  imputation  that  they  were  raising  an  unfounded  cry,  and  pretending 
fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Established  Church  which  they  did  not  really  entertain. 
They  asked  not  for  the  re-enactment  of  civil  disabilities  or  religious  penalties,  but 
on  this  ground  they  took  their  stand  (and  by  the  blessing  of  God  they  would  main- 
tain it) — they  would  protect  the  connexion  between  Church  and  State,  and  the 
integrity  of  Church  property.  If  it  were  said  that  was  a  novel  doctrine,  he  said,  No; 
it  was  a  doctrine  repudiated  only  in  consequence  of  those  rapid  revolutions  in  opinion 
to  which  the  learned  gentleman  had  referred  with  so  much  exultation.  The  opinions 
which  he  held  were  identical  with  those  which  were  held  at  no  distant  time  by  men 
who  claimed  for  themselves  the  title  of  the  warm  and  tried  friends  of  toleration,  and 
the  protectors  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  spoke  not  of  Burke,  he  spoke  not 
of  men  who  lived  at  times  remote  from  the  present — he  spoke  not  of  men  who  enter- 
tained political  opinions  in  accordance  with  his  own — he  spoke  not  of  doctrines  ac- 
commodated to  an  unreformed  parliament ;  but  of  the  sentiments  avowed  by  members 
of  the  present  government  since  they  came  into  office,  with  reference  to  the  Irish 
Church.  If  the  opinions  that  he  entertained  were  extravagant,  what  could 
be  said  of  those  of  Earl  Grey  ?  The  noble  earl  did  him  the  honour  of  quoting  an 
opinion  which  he  had  given  in  that  House,  and  by  that  opinion,  rejecting  the  erroneous 
construction  put  upon  it,  he  was  prepared  to  abide.  He  was  ready  to  promote,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  tite  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  Protestant  religion 
in  Ireland ;  and  if  any  mode  were  proposed  by  which  men,  really  friendly  to  the 
Church,  and  actuated  by  bona  fide  intentions  of  contributing  to  its  stability,  could, 
by  a  different  distribution  of  Church  revenues,  advance  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  extend  its  influence,  he  was  ready  to  consider  with  favour  such  a  pro- 
posal. In  holding  the  opinion,  that  Church  property  ought  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  jiurposes  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  in  what  respect  did  he  differ 
from  the  o{)inions  expressed  by  Lord  Grey  so  recently  as  February,  18432?  Earl 
Grey  presented  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  and  land(jwners  of  Rathcjaren,  in 
Ireland,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  Church-rates,  and  thut  the  Church- 
lands  might  be  resumed  and  disposed  of,  for  objects  of  common  interest  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  realm.  The  noble  earl  said,  "  he  presented  the  petition  as  a  peer, 
and  in  that  capacity  only.  He,  however,  need  scarcely  state  to  their  lordships,  not 
only  that  he  did  not  approve  of  such  a  measure  as  the  petitioners  recommended,  but 
that,  if  a  project  of  that  nature  were  proposed  by  any  one,  it  should  receive  from  him 
the  most  decided  and  determined  opposition.     He  saw  the  urgency  of  effecting  some 
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improvement  in  the  mode  of  making'  provision  for  the  clergy  in  Ireland;  bnt  he 
would  unequivocally  state,  that  he  could  never  thinii  of  making  any  such  improve- 
ment in  the  modes  of  providing  for  the  clergy  vrithout  fully  securing  to  the  Church 
its  just  rights."  What  also  did  Lord  Plunkett  say  on  the  same  subject  ? — "  Obscure 
and  humble  individuals  in  Ireland  might  entertain  the  extravagant  notion,  that  the 
government  of  this  country  was  not  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  her  Church. 
That  such  persons,  looking  at  their  station  in  life,  might  entertain  such  opinions 
was  not  very  surprising — in  them,  perhaps,  it  was  excusable.  But  it  was  a  very 
different  matter  when  suspicions  of  this  nature  were  cherished  and  were  disseminated 
by  persons  of  high  rank  and  influence  in  society."  What  was  tlie  report  made  by 
the  tithe  committee,  of  which  the  INIarquess  of  Lansdowne  was  chairman  ?  On  what 
conditions  had  he  been  invited  to  accede  to  measures  of  Church  Reform?  Those 
questions  would  be  best  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  Lords'  com- 
mittee, and  to  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  March,  1832.  The  report 
stated  :  "  That  with  a  view  botli  to  secure  the  interests  of  this  Church,  and  the 
lasting  welfare  of  Ireland,  a  permanent  change  of  system  will  be  required  ;  that  such 
a  change,  to  be  satisfactory  and  safe,  must  involve  a  complete  extinction  of  tithes, 
by  commuting  them  for  a  charge  upon  land,  or  an  exchange  for  an  investment  of 
land,  so  as  effectually  to  secure  the  revenues  of  the  Church  (as  far  as  relates  to  tithes), 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  remove  all  pecuniary  collision  between  the  parochial  clergy 
and  the  occupier  of  land."  The  second  report  had  this  paragraph — "  The  clergy 
are  thus,  in  too  many  instances,  deprived  of  that  just  and  beneficial  influence  which 
their  general  conduct  and  habits  so  well  qualify  them  to  exercise,  even  over  persons 
of  a  different  religious  persuasion  ;  that,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  facility  to 
effect  such  investments  in  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  or  exchange  of  land 
for  tithes,  all  stamps  sh  >u]d  be  remitted,  and  government  enabled  to  make  advances 
to  landlords."  Lord  Lansdowne,  speaking  upon  the  same  subject,  said  :  "  Far  be  it 
from  me,  my  lords,  to  recommend  those  modes  by  which,  in  some  places,  the  tithe 
has  been  removed  on  the  principle  of  spoliation,  and  without  an  equivalent  being 
paid  to  the  Church  to  which  it  belonged ;  and  I  only  allude  to  the  modifications 
which  have  taken  place,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  wherever  the  tax  has  been 
in  operation  it  has  been  dealt  with  according  to  *he  circumstances  of  the  country. 
In  some  places,  as  I  have  said,  the  Church  has  been  spoliated  of  its  property;  but 
this  is  an  example  to  be  avoided,  and  not  to  be  imitated."  "  It  is  impossible  for  your 
lordships  not  to  see  in  what  an  independent  condition  the  clergyman  will  be  placed 
by  a  commutation  cf  tithes,  as  compared  with  the  mode  in  which  be  receives  his  in- 
come under  the  present  system."  "  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  (continued  the  noble 
marquess),  as  the  organ  of  the  committee,  to  move  the  resolutions,"' — and,  of  those 
resolutions  this  was  the  last — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  with  a  view 
to  secure  both  the  interests  of  the  Cliurch,  and  the  lasting  welfare  of  Ireland,  a  per- 
manent change  of  system  will  be  required,  and  that  such  a  change,  to  be  satisfactory 
and  secure,  must  involve  a  complete  extinction  of  tithes,  including  those  belonging 
to  lay  impropriators,  by  commuting  them  for  a  charge  upon  land,  or  an  exchange 
for,  or  investment  in,  land."  These  were  the  opinions  of  members  of  the  govern- 
ment in  1832.  If  they  had  since  changed  their  opinions,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
debar  them  from  the  right  of  reconsidering  their  previous  sentiments  ;  but  it  was  but 
fair  that  they  should  manfully  state  the  gr'=iunds  of  the  alteration.  Such,  howevor, 
were  the  declarations  made  by  some  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Irish  Church  and  its  rights  of  property  so  recently  as  the  year  1832.  These  same 
ministers  had,  by  their  more  recent  declarations,  jjlaced  this  property  on  the  worst 
possible  footing.  They  had  unsettled  the  minds  of  men  on  matters  essential  to  the 
security  of  all  property  and  all  rights.  In  November  next  tithes  must  be  collected, 
either  by  the  Church  or  the  government.  What  was  then  to  be  done  ?  The  difficulty 
they  might  have  to  contend  with  would  have  been  obviated  by  a  declaration,  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  and  its  advisers,  in  defence  of  Church  property.  When  the  tithe- 
payer  heard  that  the  opinions  of  the  government  were  not  fixed,  that  they  claimed  a 
right  to  appropriate  a  possible  surplus  of  Church  property  to  secular  purposes,  he 
would  be  too  apt  to  argue—"  I  was  content  to  abide  by  the  laws  which  recognise 
and  protect  property ;  but  if  you  give  them  up  and  set  the  example  of  spoliation  as 
regards  the  Church,  I  see  no  harm  in  following  that  example,  and  in  preferring  my 
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claim  to  a  share  in  the  new  appropriation."  "  In  my  opinion,  the  property  of  the 
Church  is  protected  by  law  —  protecttii  by  prescription  —  protected  by  positive 
stipulation,  as  a  condition  of  the  Union  ;  and,  11'  increased  difficuUies  should  arise  in 
asserting  the  right  to  that  property,  I  shall  hold  the  king's  government,  and  their 
new  commission,  chargeable  for  the  consequences." 

Lord  John  Russell  having  replied,  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  O'Connell's  mritiiju; 
Ayes,  99;  Noes,  360;  majority,  26L 


CHURCH  TEMPORALITIES  AND  TITHES  (IRELAND). 

July  4,  1834. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Littleton,  the  House  went  into  Committee  on   the   Irish 
Church  Temporalities  Act. 

After  a  sliort  discussion.  Sir  Robert  Pkei.  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  lo  debate 
the  question  at  present;  but  he  was  anxi-)us,  before  the  committee  did  so,  that  they 
should  have  an  explicit  statement  of  what  \w-i  intended.  If  he  understood  his  right 
hon.  friend's  statement,  he  estimated  the  maximum  charge  for  commuting  ecclesias- 
tical tithes  at  £100,000  a-year,  and  the  maximum  charge  for  commuting  lay  tithes 
at  £20,000  a-year;  that  was,  a  charge  of  £120,000  a-year  on  the  consolidated  fund 
for  ecclesiastical  and  lay  tithes.  The' right  hon.  gentleman  calculated  that  the 
amount  of  the  perpetuity  purchase  fund  would  be  £1,200,000 ;  that  £91,000  a-year 
would  arise  from  various  sources  of  revenue  under  the  Church  Temporalities  act; 
that  there  was  an  annual  charge  on  this  of  £68,000,  thus  leaving  to  him  a  surplus  of 
£25,000.  The  interest  on  the  £1,200,000  at  3^  per  cent  would  be  £44,000  a-year. 
This  sum  added  to  £25,000  would  make  up  £67,000  a-year,  which  was  to  make  up 
for  the  money  taken  from  the  consolidated  fund.  'J'he  right  hon.  gentleman 
calculated  the  maximum  charge  at  £120,000  a-year  ;  and,  if  he  were  not  mis- 
taken, the  bon;is  on  some  lands  was  to  be  40  per  cent.  [Mr.  Littleton  said, 
the  bonus  could  not  exceed  40  per  cent.,  nor  be  less  than  20  per  cent.]  There 
was,  however,  no  security  whatever  with  respect  to  lay  tithes ;  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  as  had  been  stated  by  an  hon.  member,  although  he  could  not  say 
that  he  exactly  understood  the  image,  the  security  was  chargeable  on  a  vortex.  The 
total  loss  that  might  be  sustained,  supposing,  as  had  been  anticipated  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  deficit  would  be  equivalent  to  the  difference  between 
£120,000  and  £67,000,  would  be  £53,000.  This,  then,  was  the  probable  charge  that 
the  consolidated  fund  would  have  to  bear.  He  would  not  then  go  into  the  argument, 
but  he  wished  to  have  the  case  clearly  put  before  he  proceeded.  In  his  opinion, 
however,  something  more  than  this  measure  was  necessary  if  it  was  to  be  what  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  described  it,  namely,  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  tithe 
question.  The  noble  lord,  however,  had  stated,  that  hereafter  they  were  to  con- 
sider some  better  ar."angement,  so  as  to  relieve  the  consolidated  fund  of  this  charge. 
Was  it  not  absurd,  then,  to  talk  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  when  they  were 
talking  of  future  arrangements? 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Stanley  and  Lord  Althorp — 

Mr.  Hume  rose,  and,  after  charging  the  government  with  inconsistency  and  weak- 
ness, proposed  the  following  amendment: — '*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  the  surplus  monies  to  the  credit  of  the  Ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  Ireland  in 
the  perpetuity  purchase  fund  to  be  kept  by  the  said  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  intitulerl,  "  An 
act  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  temporalities  of  tije  Church  of  Ireland," 
shall  be  applicable  to  such  purposes  for  the  adju-4ment  and  settlement  of  tithes  in 
Ireland,  as  shall  by  any  act,  to  oe  passed  during  the  present  session  of  parliament, 
be  provided." 

In  the  long  debate  which  followed — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  there  were  two  principles  involved  in  the  question  under 
discussion.  The  first  was,  that  the  public  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  a 
certain  sum  to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  would  arise  f'rora  the  adoption  of  the 
change  to  the  Irish  land  proprietors.     There  was,  in  short,  to  be  an  absolute  charge 
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of  £60,000  on  the  public  purse,  the  payment  of  which  there  was  not  the  smallest 
ground  to  hope.  To  that  he  decidedly  objected.  But  there  was  another  principle 
involved  in  the  resolution.  That  principle  was,  that  by  way  of  providing  a  partiul 
compensation  to  the  public  revenue  for  the  amount  it  was  to  contribute,  the  fund 
which,  by  a  solemn  act  of  p:;rliament,  passed  only  so  far  back  as  the  session  of  1833, 
was  established  and  set  apart  for  purposes  of  a  strictly  moral  and  religious  characler, 
was  in  the  session  of  1834  to  be  shamefully  violated,  and  made  applicable  to  j)ur])<)ses 
of  an  entirely  secular  nature.  The  adoption  of  such  a  principle  could  not  but  tend 
to  shake  all  confidence  in  the  decision  of  his  Majesty's  government,  and  of  the  legis- 
lature; and  if  no  other  member  raised  his  voice  to  protest  against  and  denounce  it, 
it  should  meet  with  his  unqualified  condemnation.  He  objected  to  the  two  principles 
on  which  the  resolution  was  based;  but  on  a  still  more  decided  ground  he  objected 
to  the  resolution  itself,  namely,  because  it  tended  to  throw  much  greater  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  final  settlement  of  the  difficult  question  of  titlies  than  the  measure 
which  was  brought  in  by  his  Majesty's  government  in  February  last.  The  measure 
then  introduced  by  the  present  government  proceeded  on  the  true  principle— it  was 
in  conformity  with  all  preceding  measures  on  thesubject  of  tithe,  and  was  intended  to 
do  that  which  constituted  the  only  security  for  the  Established  Clmrch,  and  the  per- 
manent tranquillity  of  Ireland;  at  least,  after  the  course  which  had  been  taken,  after 
the  omissions  to  enforce  the  law,  and  after  the  violation  of  all  authority  in  that 
country — the  only  course,  he  repeated,  which  was  left  for  the  legislature  to  adopt 
was,  to  encourage  the  redemption  of  tithes.  He  thought  that  had  been  the  object  of 
his  Majesty's  government.  Their  rallying  cry  last  year  had  been  the  extinction  of 
tithes,  and  in  February,  accordingly,  tliey  introduced  a  measure  which  contemplated 
their  extinction  by  means  of  redemption.  But  they  now  departed  from  that  principle, 
and  were  going  to  make  tithe  a  permanent  charge  in  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  a 
rent.  Why,  what  distinction  was  there?  In  point  of  fact,  they  borrowed  the  plan 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  member  for  the  city  of  Dublin;  and  having 
stolen  his  child,  like  other  plagiarists,  as  Sheridan  said,  they  attempted  so  to  disfigure 
it,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself  to  recognise 
his  own  production.  And  how  well  they  had  succeeded  !  They  haii  been  kicking, 
and  hacking,  and  cutting  the  unfortunate  bantling  which  had  been  produced  only  a 
few  weeks  since,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  could  not 
he  made  to  own  it.  But  the  noble  lord  (the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  said,  "  Pay 
this  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  and  do  not  refuse  to  provide  future  peace  and  tran- 
quillity for  Ireland  by  refusing  the  paltry  sum  of  .£60,000."  Now,  unduubtedly,  if 
the  noble  lord  thought  it  would  lead  to  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  that  country, 
he  was  warranted  in  asking  for  the  vote ;  but  wliat  shadow  of  argument  had  he 
brought  forward  to  satisfy  the  House,  that  if  he  fastened  a  permanent  rent-charge 
on  Ireland,  which  the  landlord  was  to  pay,  there  would,  as  the  necessary  consequence, 
be  permanent  peace  and  satisfaction  there?  Of  all  vulgar  arts  of  government,  that 
of  solving  every  difficulty  which  might  arise  by  thrusting  the  hand  into  the  public 
purse  "'^as  the  most  delusory  and  contemptible.  It  had  in  all  times  been  considered 
the  symptom  of  decay  in  government,  when  they  had  neither  the  manliness  to  enforce 
the  law,  nor  the  courage  to  stand  on  ancient  rights.  One  year  they  proposed 
£60,000,  another  £1,000,000,  and  a  third  £59,000;  and  their  language  was, 
"Advance  us  this  for  the  sake  of  peace;"  but,  as  an  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  they 
caJled  "  Peace,  peace,"  when  there  was  no  peace.  If  they  would  consent  to  redemp- 
tion, there  might  be  a  chance  of  peace;  and  he  would  address  himself  to  that 
part  of  the  question.  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Gisborne)  had  said,  the  Tories 
ciUed  for  redemption.  Not  at  all;  the  Whigs  called  for  it, — up  to  the  present 
hour  what  they  demanded  was  redemption.  The  course  pursued  by  his  Majesty's 
government  was  most  complicated  and  unintelligible.  First,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  value  the  land;  then  the  tithes  were  to  be  sold  for  four-fifths  of  their 
amount ;  then  a  charge  was  to  be  made  on  the  land  ;  then  remuneration  was  to 
be  granted  out  of  the  consolidated  fund ;  then  the  deficiency  was  to  be  made 
good  out  of  the  public  purse.  The  whole  object  seemed  to  be,  to  complicate 
and  delude.  Instead  of  an  open  and  intelligible  bill  of  three  clauses,  they  had  a 
complicated  and  unintelligible  bill  of  fifty  clauses.  But  why  had  they  changed  their 
views  with  respect  to  redemption  ?  He  did  not  compare  the  present  opinions  of  his 
Majesty's  government  on  this  subject  with  the  opinions  of  the  Tories  ;  he  did  net  com- 
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pare  them  with  their  opinions  at  former  and  distant  periods  ;  but  he  merely  compared 
their  opinions  this  year  with  their  ojjinions  last  year.     He  asked,  what  were  the  new 
circumstances  which  had  occasioned  their  change  of  determination  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  redemption  ?      Evidence  was  strong  and  conclusive  in  favour  of 
redemption.     He  would  not  advert  to  tlie  evidence  of  any  high  Churchman  or  of  any 
Tory,  for  he  knew  that  that  would  be  far  from  satisfactory  to  his  Majesty's  govern- 
menr.     But  there  was  Archbishop  Whately :  he  must  be  in  full  possession  of  the 
confidence  of  his  Majesty's  government;  he  was  a  member  of  the  poor-law's  com- 
mission ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission.  His  Majesty's  government 
must  consider  him  a  high  authority;  and  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  therefore  confidently 
referred  to  Archbishop  Whately's  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  redemption  to  a 
rent -charge.     To  his  evidence  was  to  be  added  that  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  that  of 
Mr.  Blake  (an  individual  in  whom  the  government  had  great  confidence),  and  that 
of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne.     All  were  in  favour  of  redemption  ;  all  were  in  favour 
of  securing  tithe  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  by  providing  a  system  of  redemp- 
tion.    That  was  the  true  principle.     But  while  the  bill  of  February  last  facilitated 
that  object,  the  present   bill  did  directly  the  reverse,  and  postponed  indefinitely  all 
temptations  to  redemption.     An  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  question  simply 
was,  whether  or  not  the  whole  of  this  money  should  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
land.     That  was  not  the  question.     They  might  sanction  the  redemption  of  tithe 
without  necessarily  implying  that  the  redemption-money  should  be  invested  in  land. 
Land  was  no  doubt  preferable  as  an  investment,  because  it  gave  additional  security ; 
but  it  did  not  necessarily  follow,  that  the  investm€nt  inland  would  conclude  for  ever 
the  question  of  the  Church  revenues.     That  question  ought  to  be  now  and  for 
ever  decided  in  favour  of  their  inviolability,  and  the  noble  lord  expressly  denied  that 
J;he  application  of  the  redemption-money  to  land  necessarily  determined  the  ques- 
tion.   •  Then    why   had    the  noble   lord   abandoned    the  principle  of  redemption  ? 
The   hon.    gentleman   (Mr.   Gisborne)  said,    "  Why  do  you  not  deliver  over  the 
redemption   to  ecclesiastical  corporations,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the   money 
to  the  church?"     Would  the  hon.  gentleman  consent  to  that  proposal?     Would  he 
consent  to  the  proposal,  that   the  land-tax  or  rent-charge  should  be  redeemed  by 
the  landed   proprietors  of  Ireland,   and    that   tlie  money  should  be  vested  in   an 
ecclesiastical  corporation,  strictly  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Establish- 
ment ?     If  he  were  not  prepared  to  say  so,  he  should  not  say,  that  the  redemption  of 
the  rent-charge  necessarily  implied  that  it  should  be  vested   in  land.     He   thought 
the  House  was  of  one  opinion  on  that  principle.     They  differed  materially  as  to  the 
integrity  of  church  property  ;  but  he  thought  there  was  no  dispute  on  the  other  point. 
He  heard  with  pleasure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell),  on  a  former 
occasion,  putting  forward  a  principle  of  much  importance,  and  in  the  truth  and  justice 
of  which  he  most  cordially  agreed — that  to  whomsoever  church-property  belonged, 
and  whatever  control  the  legislature  might  have  over  it,   at  all  events  the  landed 
proprietor  had  no  right  to  it  whatever.     The  government  had  moved  resolutions  to 
that  effect — could  they  now  evade  them  ?     They  had  all  agreed  on  that  point ;  they 
bad  claimed  for  parliament  the  right  to  make  a  different  appropriation;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  admitted,  that  the  landlord  .-hould  pay  the  full  amount — that  it  had 
a  right  to  exact  from  him  the  full  value  of  the  tithe,  making  a  reasonable  deduction 
for  the  expenses  of  collection?     If  that  were  the  case — if  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
landlord,  on  what  principle  could  they  ask  the  people  of  England  to  make  this  pay- 
ment out  of  the  consolidated  fund?     On  what  principle  was  it  that  this  forty  per 
cent,  was  to  be  given  to  the  landlord  ?     He  thought  the  first  principle  was,  to  secure 
the  property  of  the  church,  and  then  afterwards  to  consider  to  what  objects  it  should 
be  applied ;  but  if  the  first  object  were  to  secure  the  property  of  the  Establishment, 
would  government  be  prepared  to  enforce  that  principle  in  November  next  ?     If  they 
admitted  the  principle,  why  not  facilitate  it  by  adopting  redemption  in  preference  to 
a  rent-charge?     The  noble  lord,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  had  taken  on  the 
present  occasion  a  course  wholly  inconsistent  with   that  which  they  pursued  on  a 
former  occasion.     His   Majesty's  government  were  constantly  demanding,  that  the 
House  and  the  public  should  have  confidence  in  them  :  but  how  was  confidence  to  be 
reposed  in  that  ministry  which,  within  a  few  months,  was  found  to  support  two  pro- 
positions diametrically  opposed  to  each  other?     It  was  by  acts,  not  words,  that  con- 
fidence was  won.     Where  were  the  acts  which  entitled  the  present  government  to 
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expect  it  ?  In  the  pre  ent  state  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  it  was  possible  for  the  government 
to  have  taken  one  of  three  conrses.  Firstly,  it  was  possible  for  them  to  contend  for 
the  perfect  inviolability  of  church  property,  consenting  to  distribute  it  differently,  if 
necessary,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  That  was  the  course  which  he,  and  those  who 
were  with  him,  would  wish  to  see  adopted.  Secondly,  they  might  have  stated  distinctly 
and  fairly  that,  after  making  every  possible  enquiry,  they  thought  the  Establishment 
in  Ireland  was  too  amply  provided  for,  and  that  an  appropriation,  different  from 
t!ie  present,  ought  to  take  place.  Such  was  the  course  suggested  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex.  The  third  course, — and  it  was  the  one  he  thought  would  h.ave 
been  selected  by  the  government, — was,  to  have  stated,  that  they  were  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  form  a  correct  opinion,  and  that  they  would  forbear  making  up  their  minds 
on  the  subject  until  the  report  of  the  commission  of  enijuiry  was  before  them.  Such, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  the  most  fitting  course  they  could,  under  all  circumstances, 
liave  adopted,  because,  as  was  truly  observed  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Cam- 
bridge a  few  evenings  ago,  it  would  savour  somewhat  of  an  Irish  course  of  proceeding, 
if,  immediately  after  sending  out  a  commission  of  enquiry,  they  proceeded  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  to  which  that  enquiry  was  to  be  directed,  without  having  the 
result  before  them.  What,  however,  Avas  the  extraordinary  course  taken  by 'the 
government  ?  The  noble  lord,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  colleagues,  declared,  that  he 
was  perfectly  ready  to  meet  the  question — that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  act  on  the 
principle  of  the  147th  clause  in  the  bill  of  last  session.  What!  the  noble  lord,  who 
only  three  nights  since  declared  he  was  not  certain  whether  there  was  likely  to  be 
any  surplus  fund  whatever  arising  from  the  reduction  of  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment, but  should  it  turn  out  there  was  a  surplus,  that  it  should  be  applied  to  purposes 
of  a  strictly  moral  and  religieus  character — could  it  be,  that  that  same  noble  lord 
was  the  person  who  declared  himself  ready,  nothing  new  having  occurred  since  his 
former  declaration,  to  sanction  the  principle  of  the  147th  clause,  or  rather  of  a  new 
principle  going  far  beyond  it,  admitting  tithes  as  Church  property,  and  yet  sanction- 
ing their  application  to  a  completely  secular  purpose  ?  [Lord  Althorp :  No,  not 
secular  purpose.]  Not  secular !  Did  the  noble  lord  mean  to  say,  that  to  give  40 
per  cent,  out  of  the  surplus  fund  to  the  Irish  landlords,  was  not  applying  it  to  a 
secular  purpose?  Was  it  a  moral  and  religious  purpose  ?  On  Monday  evening  last, 
the  noble  lord  told  the  House  he  was  not  sure  whether  there  would  be  any  surplus 
fund  whatever,  and  that,  should  it  be  found  to  exist,  until  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  enquiry  was  presented,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  as  to  its  appropria- 
tion ;  and  yet,  three  days  afterwards,  uninfluenced  by  the  taunt  of  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, that  it  would  be  an  Irish  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question,  first  to  issue  a 
commission  of  enquiry,  and  then,  before  that  enquiry  could  take  place,  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  to  which  it  was  directed,  the  noble  lord  came  forth  and  declared  he 
had  perfectly  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  he  would  adopt.  What  a  perfect 
mockery  was  all  this  proceeding !  Here  was  the  act  of  last  session — the  noble  lord 
seemed  desirous  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  it  on  the  late  secretary  for  the  colonies  ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  was  a  consenting  party  to  it,  and,  moreover,  the 
head  of  the  government  in  that  House  at  the  time  it  was  introduced.  It  was  the 
noble  lord's  own  act;  the  147th  clause  was  struck  out  of  it;  and  the  assent  of  another 
branch  of  the  legislature  was  thereby  secured.  But  what  said  the  preamble? 
"  Whereas  the  number  of  bishops  in  Ireland  may  be  conveniently  diminished,  and 
the  revenues  of  certain  of  the  bishoprics,  as  well  as  the  said  annual  tax,  applied  to 
the  building,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  of  churches,  and  other  suchlike  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as 
may  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  the  efficiency,  permanency,  and 
stability  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland;"  and  then  it  was  provided, 
that  monies  should  be  advanced  for  building  churches,  and  effecting  the  other  recited 
objects.  Well,  that  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1833,  tithes  having  been  suspended 
in  the  interval;  and,  without  a  shilling  which  they  could  apply  for  the  advancement 
of  religion,  the  very  first  act  which  government  had  recourse  to  was,  to  lay  hold  of 
the  first  dawning  of  an  appearance  of  a  fund,  and  appropriate  it  to  the  Irish  landlords. 
If  government  had  proposed  a  vote  of  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  the  Irish  clergy,  if  they  had  then  sanctioned  the  redemption  of  tithe,  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  redemption  money  to  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Church,  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  under  such  circum- 
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stances  and  in  such  proportions  as  that  corporation  should  think  fit,  not  forcing  the 
money  into  the  market,  but  purchasing  land  gradually,  there  might  have  been  some 
hope  left  of  maintaining  the  supremai  y  of  law  in  Ireland,  and  providing  for  the 
interests  of  the  Established  Church  ;  but  while  they  went  on  in  their  present  course, 
varying  their  own  acts  from  day  to  day,  saying,  on  the  first  day  of  a  week,  that  their 
own  mind  was  not  made  up  as  to  a  surplus,  and  of  course  not  prepared  to  deal  witli 
it ;  that  if  such  a  fund  should  present  itself,  it  should  be  limited  to  moral  and  religions 
purposes;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  without  the  report  of  the  commissioners, 
determining  the  existence  of  a  surplus,  and  consenting  to  apply  it  to  purposes  so 
entirely  secular  as  to  make  up  the  contributions  of  the  Irish  landlord.  While  they 
pursued  such  a  course  they  might,  no  doubt,  please  those  who  sought  the  destruction 
of  that  Church,  but  they  would  never  attract  the  confidence  of  any  sober-minded 
body  worthy  to  exercise  legislative  functions,  far  less  secure  peace  and  tranquillity 
in  Ireland.  He  could  not  disguise  from  the  House  his  opinion,  tliat  there  must  be 
reasons  for  the  course  which  government  were  now  adopting,  which  did  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  this  bill.  They  were  not  now  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  appropria- 
tion. As  he  said  before,  in  his  conscience  he  believed  that  the  late  commission  had 
been  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  delusion.  The  noble  lord  had  in  fact  admitted 
to-night,  that  it  was  utterly  unnecessary  for  any  purpose.  He  had  been  much  struck 
by  an  expression  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  course  of  that  evening,  when,  in  answer  to 
an  observation  of  an  hon.  meml>er  to  the  effect  that  the  commission  was  an  abortion, 
ill-begotten,  and  of  consequence  short-lived,  he  replied,  that  it  had  gone  its  full  time. 
He  was  quite  disposed  to  believe  it  had  gone  its  full  time.  It  had  ariswered  the 
tempo"ary  purpose  for  which  it  was  appointed,  and  without  doubt  neither  parliament 
nor  the  country  would  hear  any  thing  more  about  it.  He  hoped,  however,  the 
people  of  England  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  its  appointment  offered 
to  protest  against  the  principle  on  which  it  issued.  He  hoped  that  the  people  of 
England  would  never  consent  to  sever  the  principle  of  the  Irish  Church  Establish* 
ment  from  that  of  England,  and  that,  while  consenting  to  every  proper  reform  in 
their  Church,  they  would  contend  for  its  inviolability  ;  and  above  all  that  they  would 
strenuously,  at  the  same  time  constitutionally,  protest  against  the  appropriation  of 
its  funds  to  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  they  were  originally  devised.  He 
believed,  that  the  cause  of  the  vacillation  which  ministers  had  shown  on  this  subject, 
was  not  that  they  preferred  the  present  system  to  that  which  they  advocated  in 
February,  1834,  but  because  they  considered  it  more  likely  to  conciliate  the  votes  of 
those  on  whose  support  they  relied,  and  who  had  avowed  their  enmity  to  the  Irish 
Church.  Under  what  circumstances,  during  the  recess,  were  they  about  to  conduct 
the  government?  He  could  not  but  smile  when  he  heard  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Gisbornc)  talk  of  the  United  cabinet :  they  had  got  rid  of  all  the  clogs  and  fetters  on 
the  operations  of  government ;  the  course  was  now  quite  clear;  the  government  was 
unanimous ;  only  let  the  House  have  confidence  in  them ;  and  then,  as  willing 
instruments,  they  would  run  all  lengths  in  the  career  of  change.  There  were  no 
such  things  as  cabinet  councils,  he  knew,  held  in  Ireland  ;  but  he  should  very  much 
wish  to  see  the  first  meeting  which  took  place  there  between  the  three  Irish  officers, 
the  Lord- lieutenant,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Littleton).  The  first  question  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
would  be,  "  Have  you  brought  over  the  redemption  clauses  ?  "  Lord  Wellesley 
would  doubtless  moreover  say,  "I  directed  Anthony  Blake  in  1824  to  submit  to 
Lord  Liverpool  my  views  upon  the  expediency  of  redeeming  tithes  by  the  purchase 
of  land,  and  surely  ray  suggestions  have  not  been  disregarded."  What,  then, 
would  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  say  to  the  commissioners  ?  His  Majesty's 
government  had  announced  to  the  House,  that  they  could  not  proceed  a  single  step 
without  local  information,  without  minute  and  detailed  local  enquiry;  and  then  they 
selected  Lord  Brougham  to  be  one  of  the  commissioners  for  conducting  that 
enquiry.  Now  he  begged  to  know  if  Lord  Brougham  ever,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  had  been  in  Ireland  ?  Then  why,  he  begged  to  know,  had  the  name  of  that 
noble  lord  been  included  in  that  commission  ?  It  was  an  Irish  commission, 
re(juiring  local  knowledge  of  Ireland  ;  and  yet  the  name  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  was  placed  upon  that  commission,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  omitted.  He  felt  it  the  more  necessary  to  call  attention  to  that  circum- 
.stance,  when  he  recollected   that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  who  at  the  present 
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rnomont  held  the  great  seo.l  in  Ireland,  had  for  many  yeai-s  been  a  representative  of 
the  Dublin  University  in  that  House.  Such  an  omission  couLi  not  iVtil  to  suggest 
to  hon.  members  this  question  : — Did  Lord  Plunkett  support  or  disapprove  of  the 
measure  which  his  Majesty's  advisers  had  thought  proper  to  adopt  in  reference  to 
the  Clinrch  of  Ireland?  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  ihe  name  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  would  have  been  exclui'td  from  that  commission  on  any  other 
ground  than  his  dissent  from  tbe  principle  which  that  motion  was  intended  to  carry 
into  effect.  It  seemed,  that  there  were  three  questions  under  the  consideration  of 
government,  about  which  the  United  government  did  not  agree.  The  first  and  the 
chief  one  was  the  renewal  of  the  Coer^iion  Bill.  Then  came  the  present  question. 
["  Hear.'"]  He  was  surprised  that  the  noble  lord  should  cheer  as  if  he  delighted  in 
that  which  was  a  reproach  to  a  cabinet  claiming  the  merit  of  being  united.  This 
was  union  indeed.  [An  lion,  member :  The  Catholic  question.]  To  be  sure  these 
differences  did  remind  them  of  old  times  ;  on  the  Catholic  question  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion ;  but  then  it  was  acknowledged — it  was  openly  avowed  ;  and 
they  inherited  their  lesson  from  whom? — the  government  of  1807.  But  here,  on 
every  practical  measure  ministers  differed  one  with  another — on  the  question  of  the 
reduction  of  tithes — on  the  Church  commission — on  the  Coercion  Bill,  they  all  held 
different  opinions,  or,  at  all  events,  different  shades  of  opinion.  There  were  three 
ministers  for  Ireland — the  lord-lieutenant,  the  chancellor,  and  the  secretarj-.  There 
were  three  m^easni-es  —  tithes,  church  commission,  coercion  bill;  on  these  three 
measures  these  three  men  all  held  different  opinions,  and  yet  they  had  an  united 
cabinet !  But  they  were  told  that,  within  these  few  days,  all  things  had  been 
settled;  that  they  formed  now  a  firm  and  compact  body,  agreed  on  principles — all 
bound  by  tbe  same  opinions.  He  did  not  believe  it.  He  was  not  satisfied.  And 
when  he  looked  to  the  country^ — when  he  saw  the  rights  of  property  delivered  over 
in  Ireland  to  a  commission — when  he  saw  a  number  of  gentlemen  strolling  about 
collecting  information  as  to  the  relative  number  of  Catholics  and  Protestants— when 
he  found  rent-charges  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  tithes — when  he  saw  the  principle 
of  redemption,  so  heartily  avowed  last  session  by  ministers,  now  cast  heedlessly  to 
the  winds — there  was,  indeed,  a  prospect  presented  to  his  mind  much  better  calculated 
to  depress  and  alarm,  than  to  encourage  and  support  it.  Without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, he  took  upon  himself  to  afHrm  that,  at  the  present  moment,  there  was  as  little 
chance  or  pro.spect  of  effecting  a  peaceable  and  satisfactory  extinction  of  tithes  as  at 
any  period  within  his  recollection.  For  those  reasons,  then,  he  should  vote  against 
tlie  measure.  He  should  also  vote  against  it  as  most  improperly  interfering  with 
the  i)roperty  of  the  church,  without  fairly  meeting  the  quesiion  of  appropriation. 
"Lastly,  he  should  vote  against  it,  because  he  thought  that  no  measure  of  that  or  any 
other  important  kind  could  be  successfully  carried  into  effect  in  the  hands  of  any 
but  a  united  government,  and  least  of^^^all  could  it  be  brought  into  full  operation  by 
a  government  having  recently  sustained  such  a  loss  as  it  had  sustained  in  the  persons 
of  two  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  who  had  sacrificed  their  offices  to  their 
principles.  In  his  judgment,  nothing  could  afford  a  more  striking  illustration  than 
the  present  condition  of  tlie  government  did  of  the  truth — that  a  double-minded 
cabinet,  like  a  double-minded  man,  must  of  necessity  be  inefficient  and  unstable  in 
all  its  operations. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  throughout  the  speech  which  the  House  had  just 
heard  from  the  right  hon.  baronet  he  had  looked  most  anxiously,  but  he  had  looked 
in  vain,  for  any  statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  would  assert  the  rights 
of  property  in  reference  to  the  question  of  tithes.  How  did  the  right  hon. 
baronet  propose  to  collect  the  tith.es?  And,  supposing  them  actually  collected,  he  had 
given  no  intimation  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  appropriated. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  no  reluctance  to  state  that  he  should,  in  the  first  place,  desire 
to  see  the  law  carried  into  full  force ;  and  to  this  extent,  he  concurred  with  the  noble 
lords,  that  he  would  lirect  the  force  of  the  government  in  order  to  effert  the  colljc- 
tion  of  tithes;  the  proceeds  of  it,  however,  he  should  desire  to  see  ap|)lied  solely  to 
the  purjwses  of  the  Church.  He  would  go  with  them  ia  collection,  but  he  objected 
to  their  mode  of  appropriation. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  replied,  the  committee  divided,  and  Mr.  Hume's  amend- 
ment was  negatived;  the  committee  again  divided  on  the  original  resolution — Ayes, 
235  j  Noes,  171  ;  majority,  64.     The  House  then  resumed. 
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Jjonl  A]l\u)r[)  brought  up  documents  endorsed,  "Papers  relating  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,"  and  after  a  few  ministerial  explanations,  as  to  the  course  intended  to  be 
adopted,  moved  that  the  papers  be  printed. 

Mr.  O'Connell  denounced  the  intended  Coercion  Bill  as  an  insult  to  Ireland,  and 
after  charging  ministers  with  inconsistency — in  bringing  in  a  measure  to  which  they 
had  been  recently  opposed — moved  as  an  amendment,  "  Tliat  the  documents  just 
presented  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  that  they  report  their  opinion 
thereupon  to  the  House." 

After  some  remarks  by  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Henry  Grattan,  Mr.  O'Connor,  and 
Mr.  Hume, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  that  he  found  himself  called  upon  very  unexpectedly  to 
give  a  vote  upon  a  very  important  question.  He  had  not  the  least  expectation  that 
the  papers  were  to  be  presented  to-day,  and  therefore  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  which  stood  upon  the  presentation  of  the  pa))ers,  had  altogether 
taken  him  by  surprise.  Unprepared,  however,  as  he  was,  he  was  unwilling  to  evade 
the  difficult}';  he  should  vote  against  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  and  state  his 
reasons  for  doing  so.  He  voted  for  the  measure  last  year  from  a  deep  general  con- 
viction that  some  such  measure  was  necessary,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  Ireland  as  to  warrant  the  removal  of 
the  measure.  If  he  voted  for  referring  the  subject  to  a  select  committee  on  the  7th 
of  July,  to  make  the  enquiry  effectual  they  must  summon  persons  from  the  distant 
counties  of  Ireland.  But  to  commence  such  an  enquiry  on  the  7lh  of  July,  would 
be  tantamount  to  practically  rejecting  the  bill.  He  believed,  however,  that  tlie  bill, 
or  some  bill  of  the  kind,  was  necessary.  While,  therefore,  he  could  not,  on  the  one 
hand,  consent  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  bill  without  having  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing the  papers  upon  which  the  provisions  were  founded  ;  yet  he  confessed  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  could  not  consent  to  a  proposition  which  would  be  tantamount  to 
the  rejection  of  a  legislative  enactment  which,  upon  the  whole,  he  believed  to  be 
necessary  for  ensuring  the  peace  in  Ireland.  It  was  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment, at  a  much  earlier  period  this  session,  to  have  declared  their  intention  with 
respect  to  the  re-enacting  this  bill.  Tlie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  it 
was  not  his  fault  that  this  motion  was  made  on  the  7th  of  July.  It  might  be  so; 
but  as  its  adoption  would  be  to  postpone  the  measure,  he  could  not  assent  to  it. 
He  must  also  say,  that  the  explanations  required  from  his  Majesty's  government 
Avere  those  which  a  Select  Committee  could  not  give.  The  governmvnt  ought  not 
to  leave  the  House  in  doubt  as  to  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  law.  What  he 
saw  in  the  papers  before  him  left  him  no  reason  to  dcnibt  that  it  had  been  the  opinion 
of  tiie  Marquess  Wellesley  at  no  distant  j)eriod,  that  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion 
Act  in  its  integrity  was  necessary  to  the  security  of  life  and  ensuring  the  supremacy 
of  liie  law.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1834,  he  found  in  the  copies  of  the  despatches 
printed  on  their  table  the  following  words: — "Tlie.se  disturbances  have  been  in 
every  instance  excited  and  inflamed  by  the  agitation  of  the  combined  projects  fer  the 
abolition  of  tithes,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Union  v/ith  Great  Britain.  I  cannot 
employ  words  of  sufficient  strength  to  express  my  solicitude  that  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment should  fix  the  deepest  attention  on  the  intimate  connexion,  marked  by  the 
strongest  characters  in  all  these  transactions,  between  the  system  of  agitation  and 
its  inevitable  consequence,  the  system  of  combination,  k'ading  to  vigLence  and  out- 
rage; they  are,  inseparably,  cause  and  effect.  Nor  can  I  (after  the  most  attentive 
consideration  of  the  dreadful  scenes  passing  under  my  view),  by  any  eflbrt  of  my 
understanding,  separate  one  from  the  other  in  that  unbroken  chain  of  indissoluble 
connexion."  If  he  searched  through  the  English  language — and  the  Marquess 
W^ellesley  had  once  been  a  great  master  of  that  language — it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  stronger  words  than  those  in  which  that  noble  lord  had  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  predial  violence  was  inseparably  connected  with  political  agitation.  He  would 
look  at  another  of  the  documents,  being  the  answer  to  the  two  questions  put  to  the 
inspectors  of  police,  as  to  whether  the  state  of  their  districts  demanded  the  renewal 
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of  the  act,  and  if  any  amendment  would  be  required  on  its  renewal.  The  answer  of 
the  inspectors  was  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  renewal ;  and  one  of  them 
(Mr.  Warburton)  stated,  that  no  amendment  at  all  was  necessary.  In  this,  he  said,  all 
the  inspectors  were  unanimous,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  on  the  18th  of  April,  in  his  de- 
spatch to  the  government,  added  these  werds : — 

My  Lord— I  have  the  honour  to  enclose,  for  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's 
government,  the  replies  of  the  provincial  inspectors  to  a  question  which  I  proposed  to 
them,  res[)ecting  the  renewal  of  the  act  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  local  dis- 
turbances in  Ireland,  which,  if  not  renewed,  will  expire  in  the  month  of  August,  1834. 

Your  Lordship  will  observe  that  their  opinion  is  unanimously  and  powerfully  given 
in  favour  of  the  renewal  of  that  act. 

It  is  superfluous  for  me  to  add  my  entire  approbation  of  the  opinions  which  they 
have  expressed,  and  my  most  anxious  desire  that  the  act  may  bs  renewed. 

He  knew  something  of  Lord  Wellesley  ;  he  had  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  serv- 
ing under  him  in  an  official  situation,  where  he  stood  upon  close  and  intimate  con- 
nexion with  him,  v\'hen  Lord  Wellesley  was  Lord-lieutenant,  and  he  was  chief  secre- 
tary for  Ireland  ;  and  no  man  could  have  had  better  means  of  judging  whether  his 
opinion  on  such  a  subject  was  likely  to  be  lightly  formed  and  lightly  changed.  Be- 
ing aware  that  Lord  Wellesley  was  very  careful  in  funning,  and  firm  in  retaining, 
his  opinion,  he  must  say,  that  he  never  heard  any  thing  with  greater  surprise  than 
the  statement  which  had  been  made  as  to  the  change  of  the  noble  lord's  views,  in 
the  month  of  June.  That  he  who  wrote  those  letters  of  the  15th  and  18th  of  April, 
could  on  the  18th  of  June  have  written  another,  recommending  a  totally  different 
course  upim  the  same  question,  was  utterly  beyond  his  power  of  comprehension.  For 
Lord  Wellesley  to  take  such  a  course,  when  one  recalled  to  mind  the  energy  and 
firmness  of  his  policy  in  India!  He  should  deeply  regret  indeed,  that  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  career  of  such  a  statesman  should  be  marked  by  such  vacillation  and 
indecision.  For  the  honour  of  Lord  Wellesley  explanation  was  due.  As  that  noble 
lord  was  intrusted  with  the  responsible  government  of  Ireland  and  the  guardianship 
of  her  peace,  they  had  a  right  to  know  why  it  was  that  they  found  him  involved  in 
these  contradictions,  which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  unwilling  to  believe  were  his 
own.  There  were  reasons,  also,  of  a  higher  consideration,  which  demanded  that 
such  imputations  upon  a  public  functionary  should  be  removed  or  explained.  If, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  Lord  Wellesley  had  come  to  the  opinion  that  it  w^as  possible 
to  separate  political  agitation  from  predial  violence,  after  having  declared  in 
language  so  strong  on  the  18th  of  April  that  they  were  inseparably  connected, 
parliament  ought  to  know  the  grounds  upon  which  that  change  of  opinion  had  been 
come  to.  For  although  Lord  Wellesley  might  be  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  governing  Ireland  without  the  Coercion  Act,  the  House  should,  at  least,  know 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  come  to  his  resolution,  before  they  reposed  con- 
fidence in  a  judgment  which,  upon  the  face  of  transactions,  appeared  to  be  so 
unstable.  He  would  say  to  the  government  at  home,  that  they  took  upon  them- 
selves a  heavy  responsibility  for  their  part  in  the  proceeding.  What !  when  they 
found  the  Lord-lieutenant  urging  the  renewal  of  the  act  in  the  latter  end  of  April, 
not  in  common  terms,  but  searching  the  language  to  find  terms  to  express  his 
strong  desire  for  the  adoption  of  that  measure — what  prevented  the  ministers  from 
giving  notice  of  their  intention  to  parliament  until  the  2nd  of  July?  What  had 
passed  between  them  and  the  Irish  government  during  that  interval?  Had  not  the 
House  a  right  to  some  explanations  upon  this  head?  With  such  an  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  head  of  the  Irish  government,  such  a  course  as  that  which  had  been 
pursued  towards  him  must  naturally  have  the  effect  of  paralyzing  all  government  in 
that  country,  and  divesting  it  of  the  energy  indispensably  required  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  He  felt  these  considerations  powerfully  urging  him  to  call  for 
investigation,  if  the  necessary  information  should  be  withheld  from  the  House ;  but 
he  differed  from  the  hon.  and  learned  member  as  to  the  propriety  of  appointing  a 
select  committee;  and  no  temporary  advantage  should  induce  him  to  support  a  pro- 
position that  in  his  deliberate  judgment  could  lead  to  no  good  result.  At  the  same 
time  he  admitted  the  justice  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  complaints  of  the 
treatment  he  had  personally  received,  and  not  one  word  should  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  hear  from  him  in  abatement  of  the  just  indignation  which  he  had  expressed. 
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What  was  tlie  situation  in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  stood  towards  the 
government?  On  the  first  day  of  the  session  the  government  put  words  into  the 
king's  month  which  he  would  take  the  liberty  to  read  to  the  House.  The  king  was 
made  to  say : — "  To  the  practices  which  have  been  used  to  produce  disaffection  to 
the  State,  and  mutual  distrust  and  animosity  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries, 
is  cliiefly  to  be  attributed  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  which,  though  for  the  present 
in  a  great  degree  controlled  by  the  power  of  the  law,  has  been  but  too  perceptible  in 
many  instances.  To  none  more  than  to  the  deluded  instruments  of  the  agitation 
tliiis  perniciously  excited,  is  the  continuance  of  such  a  spirit  productive  of  the  most 
ruinous  consequences;  and  the  united  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the  lnyal  and  well- 
atfected,  in  aid  of  the  government,  are  imperiously  required  to  put  an  einl  to  a  system 
of  excitement  and  violence,  which,  while  it  continues,  is  destructive  of  the  peace  of 
society,  and,  if  successful,  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  the  power  and  safety  (,f  the 
United  Kingdom."  Those  were  the  words  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  They  advised 
the  king  to  speak  to  them ;  and  who  could  doubt  that  they  were  pointed  at  the  hon. 
and  learned  member?  He  thouglit  it  at  the  time  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  and  calculated  unduly  to  raise  that  individual  into  importance.  Were  the 
ministers  who  put  that  speech  into  the  mouth  of  the  king,  who  said,  that  "  To  the 
practices  wliich  lia.e  been  used  to  produce  disaffection  to  the  State,  and  mutual  dis- 
trust and  animosity  betv.een  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed 
the  spirit  of  insub  mlination," — were  these  ministers  the  same  w'ho  now  saw  no 
connexion  between  political  agitation,  and  the  "  spirit  of  insubordination  ?"  If  so, 
wliat  must  be  the  feelings  of  those  loyal  and  well-atfected  persons  in  Ireland  whose 
united  and  vigorous  exertions  the  government  had  iinperiousl)'  invoked  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  when  they  found  on  the  20th  of  June  the  same  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  who  had  been  then  pointed  out  to  tliem  as  an  object  of  royal  disapprobation, 
selected  to  receive  rl;e  confidential  communications  of  the  same  government!  And 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself,  when  he  found 
that  the  communication  made  to  him  to  conciliate  his  support  had  only  the  effect  of 
misleading  hiai!  When  it  was  found  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  loyal  and  well-affected  people  on  the  other  side,  all  concurred  with  the  opinion 
not  long  ajo  expressed  by  the  ministers,  that  this  measure  \^as  necessary;  i.nd  when 
it  was  afterwards  found  that  this  united  opinion  was  not  to  be  acted  upon,  he  would 
put  it  to  any  gentleman  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  other  country, 
to  say>  whether  any  government  could  expect  to  secure  to  itself  the  co-operation  of 
the  loyal  and  well-affected,  or  the  respect  and  confidence  of  any  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation in  that  part  of  the  empire? 

Lord  Stormont  thought  it  right  that  tlie  cotmtry  should  be  informed  what  it  was 
that  had  occurred  to  induce  Lord  Wellesley  to  change  his  sentiments,  first  between 
the  I8th  of  April  and  the  20th  of  June,  and  again,  between  the  20th  of  June  and 
the  present  date,  the  7th  of  July.  He  thought,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  all  letters 
atid  papers  tending  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  curious  subject  should  be  produced. 

Lord  AUhorn  stated,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  to  carr}'  on  any  govern- 
ment without  private  correspondence  taking  place  between  public  functionaries,  and 
that  such  correspondence  could  not  be  laid  on  the  table  at  any  time  it  might  be 
called  for. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  himself  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making  a  few  observa- 
tions, if  only  out  of  justice  to  Lord  Wellesley,  who  was  mixed  up  in  their  disputes. 
If  correspondence  on  public  matters  could  always  be  suppressed  by  simply  endorsing 
them  with  the  word  '^  [private,"  liere  would  be  a  very  simple  way  of  at  once  avoiding- 
all  enquiry.  He  trusted  in  the  present  case,  that  in  justice  to  the  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  his  Majesty's  mini:-ters  would  see  the  necessity  for  the  production  of  the 
correspondence  which  had  been  demanded.  He  had  just  sent  for  the  printed  paper 
relative  to  Kilmainham  hosjiital,  and  he  there  found  copies  of  letters  which  bore 
every  internal  evidence  of  having  originally  been  of  a  private  nature.  There  "as 
one  for  instance,  ending  "  In  haste,  ever,  my  dear  EUice,  very  truly  yours."  Now 
that  was  very  like  a  friendly  private  letter.  There  was  another  equally  free,  begin- 
ning "  Dear  EUice,"  yet  all  these  letters  had  been  produced  without  the  slightest 
hesitation. 

Mr.  Ellice  begged  to  explain,  that  all  the  letters  in  question  had  been  published 
vith  consent  of  the  parties. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  exclaimed.  "  That  will  quite  satisfy  me !"  He  had  read  what  the 
noble  marquess  had  written  on  the  18tli  of  April.  lie  had  heard  what  the  noble 
marquess's  opinion  was  upon  the  7th  of  July ;  but  he  was  told  that  on  the  20th  of 
June  the  noble  marquess  held  a  ditl'crent  opinion.  They  had  Lord  Wellesley's  opinion 
in  fiwour  of  the  renewal  of  the  act.  They  asked  for  his  opinion  against  it !  Would 
they  refer  to  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  ask  him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  the 
production  of  that  part  of  his  correspondence  with  the  right  hon.  secretary  wliich 
might  bear  upon  this  point? 

Mr.  Ellice  had  only  made  the  statement  respecting  the  published  letters  as  a  justi- 
fication of  himself. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  156  to  73  ;  majority  83  ; 
and  the  original  motion  agreed  to. 

July  18,  1834. 

In  the  debate  arising  out  of  Lord  Althorp's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
renew  and  amend  the  3rd  William  IV.  c.  4, — an  Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Local 
Disturbances  in  Ireland, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  question  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  was,  whether  the  bill  which  was  last  session  passed  by  a  large  majority,  and 
was  then  considered  essential  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland, 
should  be  renewed  with  certain  modification-',  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  leave 
the  law  in  force  which  was  directed  against  the  inferior  instruments  of  agitation,  and 
to  omit  that  part  of  it  which  was  directed  against  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  the 
chief  causes  of  the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  Ireland — namely,  those  who  en- 
couraged systematic  agitation  ?  He  should  rejoice  as  much  as  any  man  could,  at 
any  opportunity  of  restoring  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law  in  Ireland.  He 
thought,  that  any  departure  from  tlie  ordinary  law,  by  the  application  of  coercion, 
was  a  great  evil  in  itself,  and  he  could  refer  with  c^'ufidence  to  his  luiiform  course  in 
Ireland  when  the  Insurrection  act  was  in  force,  to  prove,  that  no  ni;3n  ever  opposed 
more  strenuously  the  practical  application  of  that  act,  however  called  for  by  local 
authorities,  than  he  did,  from  a  conviction  that  the  administration  of  such  stimulants 
had  a  tendency  to  paralyze  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  di.^turbanees  which  prevailed  in'Ireland,  the  system  of  nocturnal  outrage, 
were  or  v/ere  not  connected  with  the  system  of  political  agitation?  If  no  such  con- 
nexion existed,  that  doubtless  was  a  good  reason  for  omitting  the  clauses  in  the 
Coercion  bill  which  were  directed  against  political  agitation ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
agitation  and  disturbance  stood  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect — if  the  system  of 
nocturnal  outrage  were  connected  with  political  agitation — then  there  could  be  no 
honest  justification  for  that  House  tying  the  knot  round  the  neck  of  the  inferior 
instruments,  and  permitting  the  abettors  and  advocates  of  political  agitation  to  escape 
untouched.  His  own  opinion,  formed  on  experience  and  reasoning,  was,  that  there 
existed  an  intimate  connexion  between  pobtical  agitation  and  disturbance.  The  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin  said,  that  those  persons  were  wrong  who  supposed 
that  political  agitation  was  the  cause  of — he  would  not  call  them  predial  disturb- 
ances, but. — the  atrocious  crimes  which  were  perpetrated  in  Ireland.  The  hon. 
member  contend'  d,  that  the  more  political  agitation  prevailed,  the  greater  was  the 
securUy  against  local  disturbances.  He  stood  forward  as  the  defender  of  political 
agitation  on  tiiat  ground.  What  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  political  agitation  ?  The 
hon.  member  refeired  to  the  effect  of  agitation  on  the  repeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
disiihilities,  and  alluded  to  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1824,  and  which  had  a 
tendency  to  rej)ress  local  disturbances.  He  would  admit,  that  the  hon.  member's 
interference  might  produce  a  temporary  effect  of  that  description,  but  was  a 
peruianent  system  of  political  agitation  to  be  introduced  into  Ireland  as  part  wf  the 
ordinary  governnicnt,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  who  presided  over  the 
agitation  to  control  it?  He  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  influence  which  the  hon. 
member  and  others  possessed,  who  wielded  mighty  masses  of  physical  power  in 
Ireland,  to  repress  local  disturbances.  Look,  however,  to  the  consequences  to  which 
such  a  system  must  lead.  He  had  himself  heard  the  hon.  member  boast  a  hundred 
times,  that  it  was  owing  to  his  power  of  inculcating  obedience  to  his  wishes,  that  the 
measure  for  the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  was  brought  about.  Might 
he  not,  when  his  system  should  be  fully  established,  apply  his  power  to  effect  another 
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object,  which  he  still  avowed — namely,  the  repeal  of  the  Union  ?  Should  they 
purchase  temporary  peace — shouhl  they  purchase  temporary  forbearance — from  local 
agitati(m  and  individual  crime,  at  the  expense  of  giving  to  the  hon.  member  the 
power  of  ultimately  being  able,  by  working  on  the  physical  force  of  his  conntrynien, 
to  effect  the  separation  of  the  empire?  This,  he  must  say,  without  wisliing  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  any  individual,  was  the  conclusion  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  Ireland,  and  he  found  that  conclusion  fortified  by  every 
document  which  the  executive  government  had  produced  upon  the  present  occasion. 
The  government  asked  the  House  to  pass  a  bill  founded  upon  documents.  He 
referred  to  the  documents,  and  he  found  every  one  of  them  conclusive  in  favour  of 
the  retention  of  the  clauses  which  it  was  proposed  to  omit.  All  authority,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  higliest — from  the  constable  whom  ministers  had  consulted,  to  the 
king  upon  the  throne — all  authority,  without  exception,  concurred  in  this  one  opinion, 
that  the  system  of  political  agitation  and  local  outrage  were  inseparable.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  a  mockery  and  an  act  of  injustice  to  strike  at  the  one 
without  aiming  at  the  nobler  and  more  powerful  object.  On  this  occasion,  he  would 
rely  upon  no  declamation.  All  he  asked  for  was,  that  the  House  would  grant  him 
its  patient  attention  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  would  undertake  to  establish  to  the 
conviction  of  every  impartial  man,  that  as  far  as  evidence  could  be  relied  upon — as 
far  as  the  opinion  of  the  individuals  who  were  responsible  for  the  government  of 
Ireland  could  be  relied  on — the  renewal  of  the  Coercion  act  was  necessary  for  the 
double  purpose  of  suppressing  political  agitation  and  agrarian  disturbances.  He 
would  not  quote  the  opinion  of  tlie  gentlemen  who  had  been  consulted  by  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  ;  it  must  be  admitted,  thattheir  opinion  was  concurrent  and  conclusive  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  the  bill  to  political  offences.  He  came  first  to  the  opinion 
of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  secretary  for  Ireland.  He  was  asked  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  wiien  he  had  just  returned  from  Ireland,  this  emphatic  question — "  Do  you 
think  that  political  agitation  is  connected  with  nocturnal  outrages  ?"  His  right  hon. 
friend's  answer  was  as  follows  : — "  The  hon.  member  has  asked,  whether  political  agi- 
tation has  tended  to  increase  outrage  and <rime  in  Ireland  ?  I  think  the  language  held 
at  many  public  meetings  in  Ireland  has  tended  very  much  to  encourage  feelings  of 
disobedience  to  the  laws,  and  to  endanger  the  well-being  of  society  itself.  Having 
been  asked  for  my  opinion,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  it."  ["  Hear,"  from  Mr.  Lit- 
tleton.] He  was  glad  to  hear  his  right  hon.  friend  acknowledge  the  correctness  of 
the  quotation  which  he  had  read.  That  was  the  second  step  in  his  argument.  He 
now  came  to  the  opinion  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and  in  order  that  these  things 
might  be  matter  of  record  in  a  corrected  form,  he  must  trouble  the  House  by  read- 
ing the  opinion  of  that  high  authority,  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland.  The  Lord-lieutenant  stated,  that  "These  disturbances  have 
been  in  every  instance  excited  and  inflamed  by  the  agitation  of  the  combined  projects 
for  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Union  with  Great  Britain.  I 
cannot  employ  words  of  sufficient  strength  to  express  my  solicitude  that  his  Majesty's 
government  should  fix  the  deepest  attention  on  the  intimate  connexion,  marked  by 
the  strongest  cliaracters  in  all  these  transactions,  between  the  system  of  agitation 
and  its  inevitable  consequence,  the  system  of  combination,  leading  to  violence  and 
outrage ;  tliey  are,  inseparablj',  cause  and  eifect ;  nor  can  I,  after  the  most  attentive 
consideration  of  the  dreadful  scenes  passing  under  my  view,  by  any  effort  of  my 
understanding  separate  one  from  the  other  in  that  unbroken  chain  of  indissoluble 
connexion."  That  was  the  third  stage.  The  fourth  stage  would  be  the  opinions  of 
members  of  the  government ;  and  here  he  was  entitled  to  claim  the  authority  of  eight 
out  of  thirteen  gentlemen  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  it  was  most  expedient  to 
enact  a  law^directed  against  political  agitation.  He  called  for  no  disclosure  of  in- 
dividual sentiments  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  responsible  advisers;  but  the  noble 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  voluntarily  stated,  that  out  of  a  cabinet  consisting 
of  thirteen  persons,  five  thought  the  clauses  against  political  agitation  were  unneces- 
sary. The  remaining  eight,  therefore,  were  of  opinion  that  the  law  ought  to  be 
renewed  in  all  its  integrity.  Thus  to  the  authority  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  to 
be  added  that  of  the  responsible  a<lvisers  of  the  Crown.  He  had  now  arrived  at  the 
top  of  the  pyramid,  with  the  exception  of  one  step — the  highest  autliority  in  the  state 
— that  of  his  Majesty.  On  the  first  day  of  tlie  session,  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers, 
these  words  were  inserted  in  the  speech  which  his  Majestv  delivered  to  parliament : 
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— "  To  the  practices  which  have  been  used  to  produce  disaffection  to  the  state,  and 
mutual  distrust  and  animosity  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  is  chiefly  to 
be  attributed  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  which,  though  for  the  present  in  a  great 
degree  controlled  by  the  power  of  the  law,  has  been  but  too  perceptible  in  many 
instances.  To  none  more  than  to  the  deluded  instruments  of  the  agitation  thus 
perniciously  excited  is  the  continuance  of  such  a  spirit  productive  of  the  most  ruinous 
consequences ;  and  the  united  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the  loyal  and  well-aifected 
in  aid  of  the  government  arc  imperiously  required  to  ])ut  an  end  to  a  system  of 
excitement  and  violence  which,  while  it  continues,  is  destructive  of  the  peace  of 
society,  and,  if  successful,  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  the  power  and  safety  of  the 
United  Kingdom."  The  king,  in  that  passage,  not  only  in  the  capacity  of  the 
Highest  executive  authority,  claimed  the  support  and  protection  of  the  law,  but  in 
the  rhilder  and  more  benign  character  of  the  dispenser  of  mercy,  called  on  parliament 
fo  interfere,  in  order  to  protect  the  deluded  instruments  of  agitation  from  the  conse- 
quences which  must  result  from  it.  Now,  he  asked  the  House  whether,  as  far  as 
authority  could  be  relied  on,  he  had  not  shown,  that  the  opinion  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and  of  the  king  himself,  as 
far  as  his  opinion  could  be  inferred  from  a  Speech  from  the  Throne,  was  in  favour 
of  the  extension  of  the  bill  to  objects  which  it  now  appeared  would  not  come  within 
its  scope?  The  course  pursued  by  ministers  with  reference  to  the  affair  was,  in  his 
opinion,  calculated  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  executive  government. 
It  was  calculated  to  shake  their  confidence  in  all  official  documents  which  might  liere- 
after  be  laid  before  parliament.  How  could  the  Jlarquess  Wellesley,  whose  acute  under- 
standing was  unable  to  separate  the  two  species  of  agitation,  administer  a  law  which 
would,  in  point  of  fact,  practically  establish  that  separation  ?  And  to  what  circum- 
stances were  the  political  agitators  of  Ireland  indebted  for  the  indulgence  which  they 
were  about  to  receive  ?  Was  it  to  the  predilection  of  the  government  for  liberty  ? 
Was  it  to  their  horror  of  coercion  ?  No;  but  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a 
disclosure  being  made,  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  content,  in  consequence  of 
representations  received  from  this  side  of  the  water,  to  try  and  administer  the  law 
with  less  power  than  he  considered  to  be  necessary.  Ministers  had  conciliated  their 
differences  in  the  cabinet;  they  would  not  press  them  to  a  division,  and  now  on  that 
evening  the  noble  lord  founded  his  objection  to  the  renewal  of  the  clauses  on  the 
ground,  that  after  the  disclosures  which  had  taken  place — after  the  knowledge  which 
parliament  possessed  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  willing  to  administer  the  law  with 
diminished  authority,  he  could  not  ask  the  House  to  agree  to  the  bill  as  it  originally 
stood.  Parliament  and  the  country  had  a  right  to  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
representations  which  induced  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  change  his  opinion.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  House  had  a  right  to  require  the  production  of  evidence 
upon  that  point  as  their  justification  for  passing  the  bill  now  proposed,  but  he  thought 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  the  government,  and  of  that  mutual  confidence 
which  ought  to  exist  between  its  members — he  spoke  now  on  behalf  of  all  govern- 
ments— the  House  had  an  equitable  and  a  moral  right  to  demand  explanation.  He  had 
on  a  former  occasion  stated  his  opinion,  that  the  letter  written  by  the  Lord-lieutenant 
ought  to  be  produced;  and  he  thought  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry 
the  bill  in  all  its  integrity,  after  having  been  informed  that,  on  the  ■20th  of  June,  the 
Marquess  Wellesley  was  ready  to  administer  the  government  of  Ireland  without  the 
clauses  which  on  the  18th  of  April  he  considered  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  unless 
ministers  were  to  give  the  House  a  full  explanation  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the 
noble  marquess's  change  of  opinion.  He  had  been  charged  in  another  place  with 
having  deviated  from  the  uniform  course  of  parliamentary  practice  by  calling  for  the 
disclosure  of  confidential  communications.  If  any  thing  was  said  upon  that  occasion 
relative  to  the  course  which  he  had  pursued,  in  a  tone  of  asperity,  it  was  the  last 
thing  which  he  wished  to  imitate.  For  twenty  years  there  had,  perhaps,  been  no 
person  more  opposed  iv  politics  to  Earl  Grey  than  himself.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  noble  earl  was  exceedingly  slight ;  but  he  ventured  to  assert,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  not  a  word  had  fallen  from  him  implying 
any  thing  like  disrespect  for  his  character.  Whatever,  therefore,  was  the  nature  of 
the  observations  which  were  made  upon  him,  he  should  infinitely  prefer  confining 
him.self  strictly  to  a  vindication  of  the  opinion  he  had  uttered,  to  making  use  of  any 
expressions  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  course  which. 
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he  had  always  observed  with  respect  to  the  distinguisliod  individual  to  whom 
he  alluded,  particularly  at  the  close  of  his  ofhcial  career.  Tliat  there  must  be 
private  and  confidential  communications  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  every  govern- 
ment, he  would  at  once  admit;  but  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  draw  tiie  line,  and 
to  determine  when  communications  ought  to  be  enveloped  in  secresy,  and  when 
they  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  review  and  animadversion.  That  a  line  must 
be  drawn  somewhere  was  obvious,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  allow  one 
public  officer  in  communication  with  another  to  give  advice  and  direction  upon 
public  questions,  and  then  to  shield  himself  under  the  allegation  that  they  were 
given  confidentially,  and  therefore  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  them.  He 
held  precisely  the  same  language  which  he  was  now  employing,  when  he  was  in 
office,  with  respect  to  a  leiter  of  Lord  Ellenborough.  He  then  said,  that  he  could 
not  protect  that  letter  from  animadverhion ;  that,  as  it  was  v/ritten  by  a  public 
servant,  and  referred  to  public  matters,  the  writer  must  be  responsible  for  the 
advice  which  he  gave  in  it.  It  was  a  general  rule,  that  private  and  confidential 
communications  should  be  excepted  from  remark  ;  but,  if  such  communications  were 
made  the  groundwork  of  any  public  act,  they  became  piihlicA  juris,  and  parliament 
had  a  right  to  call  for  exj)!anation  respecting  them.  If,  by  any  accident,  the  fact 
had  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  would  not  have  mentioned  it;  but,  the  moment  an 
hon.  member  rose  in  his  place,  and  declared  that  he  had  heard  from  a  member  of  the 
government,  who  had  told  him  that  tl)e  Lord-lieutenant  held  a  different  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  Coercion  Bill  on  the  20th  of  June  from  that  which  he  entertained  on 
the  1 8th  of  April,  he  thought  it  impossible  for  ])arlianient  not  to  demand  explanation 
on  the  subject.  The  noble  earl  (Grey)  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  he  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  had  declared,  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  bill  unless  the  Marquess  Welles- 
ley's  letter  were  produced,  and  the  noble  earl  was  also  wrong  in  supposing,  that 
upon  the  occasion  alluded  to,  he  had  allied  himself  with  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Dublin.  The  fact  was,  that  he  voted  against  the  motion  oi"  the  hon.  and 
learned  member,  the  success  of  which  would  ha^e  had  the  effect  of  at  once  negativing 
the  bill.  He  had  also  heard  a  siu'aiise  from  ancitlicr  quarter,  that  he  had  entered  into 
a  connexion  with  those  to  whom  he  was  usually  opposed  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant's  letter.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  knew  that  there  was  no  concert 
betv^•een  them  on  that  subject,  except  that  which  arose  out  of  his  public  declaration. 
When  that  declaration  was  made  and  corroborated  by  members  of  the  government, 
he  certainly  thought  it  necessary  that  the  House  should  know  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Lord-lieutenant's  change  of  opinion  had  taken  place.  He  thought 
that  the  majority  of  the  House  would  be  of  opinion,  that  he  correctly  expounded  the 
principle  which  ought  to  apply  to  confidential  communications,  lie  did  not  call 
upon  ministers  to  ])roduce  the  Marquess  Wellesley's  letter ;  but  he  thought  that  par- 
liament had  a  right  to  receive  from  them  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written.  At  all  events,  if  he  were  a  member  of  th.e  government,  he 
shovdd  feel  himself  bound,  in  justice  to  the  noble  marquess,  and  in  justice  to  the 
high  personal  honour  ot  the  distinguished  individual  who  no  longer  held  a  place  in 
his  Majesty's  councils,  to  enter  into  a  full  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which 
induced  the  Maiquess  Wellesley  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject  on  two  different 
occasions.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  circam^tances ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  if  the  com- 
mon report  were  true,  M'hich  stated  that  a  member  of  tlie  go  vcrnnient  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Marquess  Wellesley  without  the  cognizance  of  the  ])rime  minister,  advising  his 
lordship  to  address  a  letter  to  the  premier  of  a  different  purport  from  that  which  he 
had  previously  written  to  the  government,  he  was  not  surprised  at  Earl  Grey's  retire  • 
ment  from  office.  Why  was  the  answer  sent  to  Earl  Grey?-  Why  was  it  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  person  who  made  the  ap[)lication  ?  Was  it  possible  that  the  public 
business  could  be  conducted  with  that  degree  of  mutual  confidence  which  was  neces- 
sary amongst  the  members  of  the  government,  when  s\ich  tonduct  as  thts  was  pur- 
sued ?  He  was  bound  in  justice  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  secretary  for  Ireland, 
to  say,  that  he  did  not  believe  he  had  made  the  comni'inication  to  the  Marquess 
V/ellesley.  He  thought,  that  the  right  hon.  secretary  had  ac(juitted  himself  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  any  connexion  with  the  transaction.  Next  came  the  ques- 
tion, what  course  w  as  he  to  pursue  under  existing  circumstances  ?  It  was  \\U,  opinion, 
that  nocturnal  outrage  was  intimately  connected  with  political  agitation.  It  was 
undoubtedly  true,  that  amongst  a  people  in  a  state  of  suffering  like  the  Irish,  thers 
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world  be  occasionally  instances  of  dislurbances,  whether  there  existed  political  agi- 
tation or  not,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  the  Lord-lieutenant  had  descvii)ed.  The 
noble  marquess  said,  in  his  despatch  to  Viscount  Melbourne,  "The  cases  of  crime 
are  so  numerous,  and  marked  t)y  so  many  circumstances  of  aggravation,  that  I  must 
request  your  lordship's  most  minute  attention  to  the  detailed  reports  of  the  Inspector- 
general,  wherein  a  full  account  is  given  of  these  barbarous  outrage-;,  and  of  their 
systematic  origin.  Lawless  combinations,  secret  councils,  and  nightly  outrages,  are 
here  exhibited  in  fidl  force.  A  complete  system  of  legislation,  witii  the  most  prompt, 
vigorous,  and  severe  executive  power,  sworn,  equipped,  and  armed  for  all  the  excesses 
of  savage  punishment,  is  established  in  almost  every  district.  '  The  noble  marquess's 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  all  the  authorities  connected  with  the  government,  and 
yet,  without  any  information  except  that  which  justified  the  passing  of  the  whole  bill, 
they  were  called  upon  to  omit  the  most  im;  ortant  part  of  it.  Whatever  he  might 
think  of  the  whole  transaction,  whatever  might  be  his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  however  calculated  he  might  suppose  it  to  be  to  lower  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  executive  government,  he  would  vote  for  the  bill  as  now  brought 
forward,  because  he  would  not  force  upon  reluctant  instruments,  powers  which  they 
did  not  want.  If  mini>ters  were  content  to  remain  in  office,  and  to  undertake  the 
government  of  Ireland  without  the  clauses  directed  against  j)olitical  agitation,  he 
would  not  move  the  insertion  of  those  clauses  in  the  bill.  He  still,  however,  retained 
his  opinion  as  to  the  inju-tice  of  visiting  the  delutied  instrnments  of  agitation  with 
severe  laws  whilst  their  instigators  were  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  In  conclusion,  the 
right  hon.  baronet  thanketl  the  House  for  the  attention  with  which  they  had  favoured 
him,  and  repeated  the  deep  regret  which  he  felt  at  the  course  which  the  ministers 
had  thought  proper  to  pursue  on  the  present  occasion,  because  its  inevitable  eflfect 
must  be  to  lower  the  character  of  all  executive  governments,  and  diminish  that  con- 
fidence which  ought  ever  to  be  reposed  in  those  documents,  which  from  time  to  time 
might  be  submitted  to  parliament  as  the  groundwork  of  their  legislative  enactments. 
After  a  long  discussion,  the  House  divided;  Ayes,  140;  Noes,  14;  majority,  126. 
The  bill  was  subsequently  brought  in  by  Lord  Althorj),  and  read  a  first  time. 
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Lord  Althorp,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  elaborate  financial  statement,  moved 
the  following  resolution  : — "  That  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, the  sum  of  ^£14,384,700  be  raised  by  Exchequer  Bills  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1834." 

Mr.  Baring  followed,  and,  after  analyzing  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  charged 
him  with  having  blundered  in  all  his  financial  operations;  that  he  had  sold  stock 
when  he  wanted  to  convert  it;  and  that  his  measures  and  mode  of  working  them 
had  excited  the  ridicule  of  all  those  who  were  usually  looked  upon  as  critics  in 
these  affairs. 

Mr.  Goidburn  and  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  then  addressed  the  House,  the  latter 
gentleman  regretting  that  glass,  paper,  and  cotton,  were  not  among  the  articles,  the 
duty  on  which  was  to  be  repealed. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  better,  upon  every  ground  of  policy,  to  have  repealed  the  duty  on  glass, 
rather  than  to  have  reuioA'cii  the  tax  upon  houses.  But  if  that  were  true,  why  should 
the  House  not  perform  its  ilnty  to  the  country,  by  acting-  upon  a  firm  and  well- 
founded  conviction  of  what  was  most  advantageous,  rather  than  yield  what,  at  most, 
could  be  considered  only  as  a  partial  and  slight  advantage,  to  any  popular  clamour 
which  might  be  raised  out-of-doors?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  there  was 
more  pain  in  paying  the  house-tax  than  in  paying  the  duty  upon  glass.  He  was 
not  sure  that  those  who  clamoured  most  suffered  most.  At  all  events,  they  would 
directly  contravene  that  which  was  their  duty  to  their  constituents,  if  they  suffered 
any  clamour  raised  by  particular  classes  to  overrule  their  better  judgment,  and  induce 
them  to  take  steps  directly  at  variance  with  all  the  received  principles  of  financial  and 
commercial  policy.    The  glass-tax  was,  in  every  point  of  consideration,  an  extremely 
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bad  tax.  A  repeal  of  the  glass-tax  would  afford  a  greater  relief  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  community  than  the  repeal  of  the  house-tax.  The  removal  of  the  house-tax 
was  merely  a  bonus  to  the  landlord;  the  removal  of  the  glass-tax  would  be  a  bonus 
io  every  class  of  the  community.  If  that  were  their  conviction  (and  he  believed  it 
was  admitted  by  every  one  capable  of  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  of 
taxation),  he  did  not  see  why  the  House  should  not  act  upon  it,  and  refuse  to  yield 
to  any  clamour  that  might  have  been  raised  out-of-doors.  It  was  not  fitting  that 
the  decisions  of  this  House  should  be  governed  by  popular  clamour.  The  tax  upon 
glass  was  objectionable  in  anotlier  point  of  view ;  it  had  a  great  tendency  to  deterio- 
rate the  quality  of  tlie  article.  If  they  compared  tlie  glass  made  before  the  imposition 
of  the  tax  with  that  which  had  been  made  since,  it  would  be  found  that  the  latter 
was  of  an  inferior  quality.  There  was  a  double  objection,  therefore,  to  the  continu- 
ance of  this  tax ;  it  not  only  increased  the  price  of  the  article,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
rendered  it  of  inferior  quality.  There  was  one  other  point  to  which  he  would  refer. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  convinced  him  of  the  policy  of  encouraging  the 
export  of  coals.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  his  constituents  were  so 
enlightened  that  he  was  sure  they  would  make  no  objection  to  it.  He  felt  that  any 
opinion  entertained  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  both  on  account  of  his  ability  and 
ot  his  situation  in  the  government,  was  entitled  to  great  weiglit.  He  had,  therefore, 
listened  with  attention  to  the  whole  of  his  argument  upon  that  point;  but  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  not  relieved  his  mind  of  the  doubts  which  he  entertained  as  to 
the  policy  of  encouraging  the  export  of  coals.  No  doubt  it  would  act  as  a  temporary 
relief  to  certain  distressed  interests  in  the  north  ;  but  transitory  relief  would  be  dearly 
purchased  by  a  measure  which  went  to  deprive  the  country  of  one  of  its  greatest 
natural  advantages — the  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  coals.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  exportation  of  machiner)^  did  not  apply  to  the 
exportation  of  coals.  It  was  said,  that  we  had  as  great  an  interest  in  securing  a 
monopoly  for  our  domestic  manufactures,  as  in  retaining  a  monopoly  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  and  therefore,  if  we  permitted  the  export  of  that  machinery  by  which 
we  had  brought  our  manufactures  to  such  perfection,  upon  the  same  ground  we 
ought  to  permit  the  export  of  coals.  The  cases  were  seemingly,  but  not  really, 
parallel.  As  regarded  tiie  exportation  of  machinery,  the  legislature  had  no  discre- 
tion to  exercise,  because  it  coiild  not  prevent  the  egress  of  the  artisans  by  whom  that 
machinery  was  made.  Foreign  countries  became  acquainted  with  the  power  and 
value  of  our  machinery,  and  desired  to  purchase  it  from  us.  We  refused  to  sell, 
except  upon  such  terms  as,  in  point  of  fact,  amounted  to  a  prohibition.  What  fol- 
lowed? Temptations  were  held  out  to  our  artisans  and  mechanics,  to  emigrate  to 
those  countries  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  inhabitants  in  theart  of  constructing 
the  machinery  of  which  we  previously  had  had  the  exclusive  monopoly.  The  danger 
of  this  was  at  once  perceived.  It  became  obvious  that  our  monopoly  of  machinery 
could  not  be  retained,  because,  if  we  refused  to  sell  it  to  foreign  countries,  foreign 
countries,  through  the  medium  of  our  own  artisans,  would  make  it  for  themselves. 
W^e  had,  therefore,  no  discretion.  It  was  better  that  we  should  encourage  our 
domestic  manufacture  of  machinery  bj'  allowing  a  free  export  of  it,  than  that  \?e 
should  continue  the  prohibition,  and  thereby  encourage  the  emigration  of  the  manu- 
facturer. But  that  argument  did  not  appl}'  to  coal.  He  was  not  at  all  satisfied  as 
to  the  proof  of  the  very  abundant  supply  of  coal  in  this  country.  He  knew  that 
the  reproduction  of  coal  (and  the  evidence  of  reproduction  was  far  from  convincing 
— in  fact,  he  might  say,  that  there  was  no  positive  evidence  of  a  reproduction)  was 
not  so  rapid  as  the  consumption.  Then  the  legislature  was  surely  not  to  contem- 
plate merely  the  present  interests  of  the  country — it  was  bound  to  look  forward — to 
look  forward  even  for  a  period  of  400  or  500  years.  In  matters  of  legislation  or  of 
fiscal  arrangement,  the  interests  of  remote  periods  ought  always  to  be  considered, 
unless  some  immense  immediate  advantage  was  to  be  gained.  He  was  not  sati^fied 
that  the  supply  of  coals  in  this  country — he  meant  of  coals  lying  so  near  the  surface 
as  to  be  procured  upon  cheap  and  moderate  terms,  was  so  abundant  as  some  hon. 
gentlemen  supposed.  That  somewhere  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  there  was  a  supply 
that  might  last  f^^r  centuries  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  ;  but  if  it  had  to  be  procured  at 
such  a  cost  as  to  render  the  price  of  coal  in  this  country  equal  to  what  it  w  as  in 
foreign  countries,  there  must  be  an  end  at  once  to  the  great  advantage  for  manufac- 
turing which  we  now  enjoyed.     What  was  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman's  argument  ? 
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lie  said,  that  we  could  not  maintain  our  monopoly  of  coal,  because  coal  fields  had 
been  discovered  in  several  parts  of  the  continent.  Now  that,  in  his  opinion,  instead 
of  being  an  argument  in  favour  of  becoming  exporters  of  coal,  was  directly  an 
argument  against  it.  If  there  were  coal  upon  the  continent,  the  countries  of  the 
continent  would  encourage  the  use  of  it  in  preference  to  coal  coming  from  this  country. 
'I  herefore,  the  amount  of  our  export  was  not  likel}'  to  be  great,  though,  if  the  countries 
of  the  continent  have  coal  of  tlieir  own,  it  would  induce  them  to  establish  manufac- 
tures to  rival  ours.  If,  therefore,  we  had  any  advantage  in  the  production  of  this 
important  article,  it  was  proper  to  maintain  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  There  was  one 
subject  connected  with  the  financial  operations  of  the  country,  to  which  he  wished 
to  have  the  opportunity,  before  the  termination  of  the  session,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House — he  alluded  to  the  present  system  of  banking  throughout  the  country. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  attention  of  parliament  had  not  yet  been  called  to  that  sub- 
ject. A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  system  of  banking  in  the 
metropolis,  but  that  committee  did  not  enter  into  any  enquiry  as  to  the  system  of 
country  banking.  It  instituted  no  enquiry  into  the  effects  of  the  7th  Geo.  IV., 
chap.  46,  which  enabled  joint-stock  banks  to  be  established,  making  all  the  members 
of  those  banks  individually  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  company.  He  did  not 
wish  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but  it  was  one  deserving  the  attention 
of  parliament.  Indeed  he  could  not  conceive  one  which  more  imperatively  called  for 
their  attention,  than  the  whole  relation  of  private  banking,  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  joint-stock  system,  and  the  new  law  by  which  ttie  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England  would  become  a  legal  tender,  and  which  he  feared  might  be  improvidently 
acted  upon,  unless  some  check  were  given  to  it.  lie  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  Act  of  the  7th  Geo.  IV. — to  the  introduction  of  which  he  was  a  party — was 
acted  upon  very  differently  from  the  intentions  of  tiiose  who  brought  it  in.  Branch 
banks  had  been  established  in  almost  every  town,  by  persons  roving  about  and  select- 
ing some  unoccupied  spot,  no  matter  whether  they  had  any  local  connexion  with  the 
town  or  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  No  sooner  did  they  find  a  vacant  place, 
than  they  at  once  established  a  joint-stock  bank.  He  found  that  some  of  these  com- 
panies were  carrying  on  district  banks  with  a  capital  of  £-500,000,  consisting  of 
100,000  shares  oi  £5  each;  so  that  all  the  security  which  the  pubHc  had,  was  the 
personal  responsibility  of  these  owners  of  £5  shares  for  the  whole  amount  of  the 
debts  of  t!ie  bank.  It  appeared  to  him  that  this  might  prove  to  be  a  very  inadequate 
security.  In  his  opinion  no  company  should  be  allowed  to  issue  paper,  or,  as  it  were, 
coin  money,  without  control  as  to  their  liability.  These  persons  traded  under  very 
different  circumstances  from  all  others.  They  might  trade  as  much  as  they  pleased 
if  they  were  not  connected  with  money ;  but  the  moment  they  became  so  connected, 
the  interests  of  the  whole  country  were  liable  to  be  affected  by  their  proceedings; 
so  that  the  parliament  acquired  the  right  to  provide  some  effectual  check  against  the 
imprudence  of  such  banks,  and  was  bound  to  devise  a  security  for  those  who  placed 
confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  bank,  if  the  legislature  should  see  reason  to  do  so. 
Several  of  these  banking  establishments  set  out  with  conditions  in  the  formation  of 
them,  which  appeared  seriously  deserving  consideration.  Among  these  conditions 
in  one  of  these  banks  every  shareholder  was  entitled  to  cash  credit  to  the  extent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  stock  paid  up.  It  was  als  j  a  very  common  provision, 
that  should  one  fourth  of  the  paid-up  capital  be  at  any  time  lost,  tlie  company  was 
thereby  dissolved.  That  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  limited  respon- 
sibility;  but  was  it  the  law  of  the  land,  that  when  one-fourth  of  the  paid-up  capital 
should  be  lost,  the  company  should  be  dissolved,  and  all  liability  be  at  an  end  ?  [An 
Hon.  Member:  "  No."]  But  it  was  the  practice;  and  the  means  by  which  persons 
were  induced  to  take  these  £5  shares.  Was  not  that  a  strong  reason  for  calling  the 
attention  of  parliament  to  this  subject  ?  Ought  not  these  liabilities  to  be  expressly 
defined?  If  this  were  the  law,  then  the  security  offered  by  the  bank  was  a  fallacious 
one;  if  it  were  not  the  law,  then  these  persons  had  no  right  to  invite  individuals  to 
take  shares  in  the  bank,  by  holding  out  to  them  the  terms  of  an  engagement  which 
could  not  be  realized.  The  government  placed  confidence  in  that  enactment  which 
made  each  individual  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  company,  which  practically 
was  not  so  good  a  security,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  such  confidence  as  is 
generally  imagined.  Suppose  a  joint-stock  company  to  be  formed,  in  which  the 
public  confide,  believing  that  every  member  of  it  is  directly  liable  for  the  debts  of 
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the  company.  The  public,  finding  eight  or  ten  rich  individuals  to  be  shareholders, 
would  conceive  that  they  had  an  immediate  lien  upon  the  property  of  those  eight  or 
ten  individuals  in  cave  of  the  insolvency  uf  the  bank;  but  he  apprehended  that  no 
such  lien  would  attach  until  after  judgment  had  been  obtained  in  a  court  of  law. 
He  apprehended  that  a  bank  founded  under  7th  Geo.  IV.,  was  required  to  certify  at 
the  stamp-office  the  name  oi  the  officer  of  the  company,  by  whom  and  against  -whom 
all  actions  were  to  be  bnmght.  lie  should  not,  lie  apprehended,  be  entitled  to  any 
execution  ao-alnst  an  individual  member  of  the  comimny  until  he  had  brought  his 
action  against  tliis  officer,  and  had  obiained  judgment  against  him.  Tliat  vvuuld 
postpone  very  considerably  the  claim  which  he  might  have  upon  the  rich  individual 
members  of  the  company.  An  action  was  tried  in  th.s  country  against  Sir  Abraham 
Bradley  King,  Avho  was  sued  as  an  individual  member  of  a  joint-stock  company.  The 
Court  of  King's  Bench  would  not  allow  process  to  be  issued  against  him— on  account, 
he  presumed,  of  some  informality  ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  it  had  the  effect  of  com- 
pletely defeating  the  claim  of  the  parties.  But  the  case  under  the  7th  of  Geo.  IV. 
was  much  stronger ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  quiie  clear  that  no  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  company  was  responsible  until  after  judgment  had  been  obtained  against 
the  officers  of  the  company,  and  then  the  claim  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  made 
upon  those  who  were  members  of  the  company  at  the  time  when  the  process  issued; 
and,  in  failuie  of  the  claim  being  liquidated  by  those  parties,  then  an  action  would 
lie  against  those  who  were  members  of  the  company  at  the  time  the  debt  was  con- 
tracted ;  but  if  these  latter  parties  had  contrivtd  to  get  out  of  the  company,  the 
claim  could  not  be  made  against  them  until  alter  a  trial  by  law  had  been  had  against 
all  those  who  remained.  His  experience  convinced  him,  that  any  security  which 
did  not  take  effect  until  after  two  successful  lawsuits,  was  not  worth  much.  The 
expense  of  a  lawsuit  is  so  enormous  in  this  country,  that  unless  the  debt  be  very 
considerable,  the  security  which  the  public  would  obtain  after  two  successful  law- 
suits, must  practically  he  none  at  all.  He  \vas  afraid  that,  at  this  period  of  the 
session,  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  thing  effL..tually  upon  this  subject ;  but  he  trusted 
the  noble  lord  would  devise  some  means  to  check  the  rage  fjr  speculative  joint-stock 
companies,  and  seriously  consider  what  would  be  the  probable  effect  of  the  act  which 
was  about  to  come  into  (iperation,  by  which  bank  paper  would  become  a  legal  tender. 
He  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  understand  the  meaning  of  his  observation,  that  not- 
withstanding the  large  remission  of  taxation,  such  was  the  buoyancy  of  the  resources 
of  the  country,  that  the  result  had  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  public,  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  revenue  of  the  country.  All  this  the  noble  lord  should  remem- 
ber had  taken  place  under  a  metallic  currency,  which,  nevertheless,  had  been  de- 
clared to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  expansion  of  our  resources.  But  if  .that 
had  been  the  effect,  as  he  believed,  it  was  only  au  additional  reason  for  adhering  to 
a  metallic  standard— and  it  ought  to  encourage  the  legislature  t(\^watch,  not  with 
childish  suspicion,  but  \\'ith  rational  jealousy  and  discrimination,  any  attempts  to 
involve  the  country  afresh  in  an  indefinite  extension  of  an  irredeemable  paper  currency. 
The  resolutions  were  ultimately  agreed  to. 

[The  Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Trelaxid)  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  21st,  and  finally 
passed  oa  the  2eth  of  July;  several  other  measures  advanced  a  stage;  and  rarliament  stood 
prorogued  to  Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  September,  1S31.] 


END  OF  VOLUME  SECOND. 
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